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This  extremely  importaiit  work  is  a  liberal  reprodno- 
tion  of  ''Henog's  Real  BncyklopSdie/'  the  most  eraa- 
gelical  of  those  analytical  depositaries  of  Biblical 
learning  with  which  Qerman  genias  and  indostry  have, 
during  the  present  eentary,  enriched  onr  theological 
Uteratore.  In  two  respects,  the  work  possesses  marked 
adraatoges  over  "  Kitto's  Biblical  CyolopsBdia,"  the 
onIy»  to  us,  accessible  work  oeenpying  a  common 
ground.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  what  Kitto  wants, 
unity  of  design;  for  the  English  compiler  generally 
limited  himi elf  to  stitching  together  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent essays  from  distinct  authors,  whom,  in  but  few 
eases,  he  undertook  to  correct.  And  we  hare  here  an 
erangelical  positireneis  of  tone,  which  some  of  Kitto's 
writers  greatly  needed. — Eptteopal  Recorder, 

It  promises  to  be  just  such  a  volume  as  maybe  safely 
opened  to  giro  an  ample  and  reliable  answer,  in  brief, 
to  the  thousand  questions  which  we  continually  ask 
•nneWes  in  daily  theological  study  and  composition, 
eonoeming  this  or  that  point  of  criticism  or  history; 
combining  somewhat  the  Bible  Dictionary  with  the 
Church  Dictionary,  and  both  with  an  ecclesiasdoal 
and  practical  element.  It  is,  in  short,  an  Encyclopedia 
Amwicana,  written  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  and 
for  purely  Christian  use.  As  such,  it  promises  to  be 
inTalnable.  —  Oongregattonalitt, 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  from  the  ezeeution  thus  far, 
that  the  work  will  be  of  the  highest  ralne,  and  will 
oonstitttte  a  rich  store-house  of  theological  learning, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  period. — Evangelical  Review, 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  editor,  and 
know  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship  and 
eztensire  reading,  and  assisted,  as  he  will  be,  by  sereral 
dirines  and  theologians  belonging  to  different  Christian 
denominations,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  work 
of  a  Tcry  high  oharaeter.  We  have  examined  sereral 
»f  the  articles  in  the  first  part,  and  haTC  been  yety 
Jkvorably  impressed.  The  information  with  which  the 
werk  abounds  is  fresh,  varied,  and  extensire. — Evan- 
gelieal  Bepotitofy, 

The  work  is  Protestant  in  its  character,  and  Evan- 
gelical in  its  tiews,  though  by  no  means  sectarian.  It 
presents  the  latest  results  of  scientific  inquiries  upon 
all  subjects  of  Evangelical  and  Historical  Theology. 
We  know  of  no  book  which  can  compare  with  it  as  an 
easy  standard  of  reference  relative  to  Theological  and 
Ecclesiastical  subjects.  We  wish  a  eopy  of  it  could  be 
had  by  each  of  our  ministers  especially,  while  to  such 
of  our  people  as  are  of  critical  or  inquiring  minds,  the 
work  wiU  be  a  desideratum.  —  Colonial  Preebgterian, 


This  is  a  specimen  of  Germanism  we  are  glad  ta 
see  introduced  among  us  —  a  thoroughly  learned  and 
exhausting  Dictionary  of  all  religious  matters  a^d 
topics  interesting  to  Protestant  Christians;  which 
description  by  no  means  excludes,  but  imperatively 
demands,  a  great  many  subjects  of  Catholic  theology 
and  Church  History.  These  are  all  given  with  German 
patience  and  unshrinking  minuteness  of  detail,  running 
through  all  the  seienees  aocording  to  their  relation  to 
Christianity. — CkritHan  Rtgiater, 

Judging  from  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  it  is 
projected,  and  from  the  portion  already  issued,  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Hersog  will  be  superior  to  any  before 
published.  — if.  T.  Cfhronide. 

This  work,  when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable 
value,  and  should  be  in  every  minister's  library.  From 
an  examination  of  quite  a  number  of  the  articles  in  the 
first  number,  we  eao  unhesitatingly  say  it  furnishes  a 
fund  of  useful  information  to  the  student  of  theology 
to  be  found  in  no  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
We  heartily  reeommend  this  enterprise,  accordingly,  to 
our  brethren  and  readers.  — Ltiikeran  Standard. 


So  fur  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  wide 
range  of  research  and  learning  ohar^eterixing  the 
articles,  some  of  whioh  we  have  found  more  satisfaotoiy 
than  any  thing  we  had  previously  read  on  the  same 
subjects.  —  Souihem  Preebgterian, 

Of  its  learning  and  comprehensive  ^ue  as  a  book 
of  reference,  there  can  be  no  doubL  It  will  be  felt  by 
many  to  supply  what  has  been  wanted  in  our  religious 
Enoydopedian  Literature.  —  ChrieiioH  ReJleUor  and 
Watchman* 


The  comprehensive  plan  of  the  work  excludes  rivalry 
with  other  works  already  before  the  public.  It  aims 
to  combine  the  practical  element  of  theology  with  his- 
torical research  and  intellectual  views  of  truth.  The 
work  will  be  especially  rich  in  Church  History  and 
Biography.  The  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  highly 
satisfactory.  It  betrays  no  attempt  to  say  everything 
that  can  be  said  on  every  topic — an  objedtion  frequently 
made  against  German  authors.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  English  mind—, 
condensation,  and  a  healthy  objectivity  of  thoughts 
The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous :  we  perceive  no  mysti- 
cism. The  learning,  we  need  not  say,  is  abundant; 
and  the  knowledge  it  comprises  and  imparts,  intimately 
connected  with  all  Christian  studies  and  pursuits.  We 
commend  the  work  to  our  readers,  lay  and  clerical,  at 
one  of  great  merit— if.  TT.  Chrittian  Advocate, 


BECOMHEKDATIOKS. 


The  origins!  work  wai  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  end  thoroughly  orthodox  men  among  modern 
Germaniy  aided  by  a  large  number  of  thoie  vho  stand 
at  the  head  of  German  theologians ;  the  name  of  the 
author  uniformly  aecompanying  his  article.  As  a  work 
of  thorough  learning,  the  present  work  ranks  among 
the  rery  first  of  the  kind,  and  will  be  found  aceeptable 
*o  all,  espeoially  the  Theologian  and  Christian  Scholar. 
^Calendar, 


So  far,  howerer,  it  seems,  in  our  judgment,  desenring 
of  great  praise.  An  immense  amount  of  learning  has 
been  devoted  to  it.  The  best  scholars  of  Germany 
enrich  it  by  their  contributions,  and  give  us  in  this 
condensed  form  the  results  of  their  wide  and  profound 
researehes.  We  most  cordially  commend  it  to  those 
interested  in  sacred  studies,  as  calculated  to  afford 
assistance  the  most  important,  and  by  no  means  always 
aoeessible.  —  Chrittian  Ttmei. 


A  cursory  examination  of  this  work  has  led  us  to 
belicTe  that  it  will  be  a  Taluable  store-house  for  the 
Theologian  and  Biblical  Student  It  condenses  the 
results  of  the  raried  learning  and  tedious  researches 
of  many  minds,  in  a  few  pages. — True  Union, 

From  whateyer  point  of  yiew,  therefore,  we  regard 
the  work,  we  are  constrained  most  cordially  to  recom- 
mend it;  and  espeoially  to  the  ministers  of  our  church* 
No  one  of  them  should  be  without  it. — Moravian, 


Such  a  work  as  that  with  which  the  American  public 
are  now  about  to  be  furnished,  must  be  considered  an 
inyaluable  accession  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
literature.  It  is  at  once  able  and  thorough,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  truly  erangelical  and  orthodox.  No  scholar 
or  dirine  should  allow  any  consideration  to  prerent  him 
from  securing  it.  —  German  Se/ormed  Mettengtr. 

We  have  read  many  of  its  articles,  and  giyen  it  a 
pretty  thorough  examination.  We  think  the  work  will 
prore  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Christian  readers, 
and  will  be  found  espeoially  adyantageous  to  theological 
students. — Biektnond  Okrittian  Advocate, 


It  differs  from  "Eitto's  Encyclopedia"  in  that  it 
extends  its  researehes  oyer  a  broader  field,  embracing 
not  only  the  nott  important  points  of  Biblical  study, 
but  much  yaluable  matter  also  on  the  history  of  moral 
science  in  all  ages.  Still  further  it  selects  the  most 
practical  items  of  ecclesiastical  history,  including  anti- 
quities, heresies,  sects,  biography,  Ac;  but,  perhaps, 
the  yery  best  feature  of  this  great  work  is  its  hietorie 
eymholiem,  or  oomparative  yiew  of  the  position  and 
relation  of  the  yarious  eyangelieal  denominations. — 
Oeneeee  Evangelitt, 


We  hail  this  work  wiUi  the  highest  satisfaction.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  richest  German  learning,  guided 
by  orthodox  and  evangelical  principles.  As  a  thesaurus 
of  &cts,  and  a  scientific  Cyclopedia,  it  will  probably 
prove  the  best  written  within  the  limits  of  the  SoglicL 
language.  The  high  standing  of  the  publishing  firm  in 
Philadelphia,  will  guarantee  the  regular  and  complete 
issue  of  the  numbers.  —  Souikem  Baptiet. 

Its  reproduction  here,  with  additions  suited  to  the 
theological  literature  of  the  evangelic  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country,  under  the  conduct  of  able  divines  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Church,  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  enterprise  enlisting  the  best  wishes  and  warm  sup- 
port of  American  Protestants.  —  Mempkie  Chrietian 
Advocate, 


The  Protestant  divines  and  churches  of  this  country 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  soon  having 
an  English  translation  of  the  great  Encyclopedia  of 
Hersog.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit 
and  great  value. — Evangelical  Lutheran. 

It  has  already  acquired  much  deserved  celebrity  in 
Germany  for  its  profound  criticism  and  fidelity  to  evan- 
gelical truth.  A  reliable  Encyclopedia  of  Protestant 
Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  the  English  language,  and  if  the 
volume  before  us  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we  have 
hopes  that  this  chasm  is  soon  to  be  filled. —  Weetem 
Recorder, 


A  sterling  manual,  such  as,  when  completed,  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  preacher  and  student  of 
theology.  Hersog  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  patient  students  of  theology,  in  a 
country  where  theology  is  a  science ;  and  he  has  drawn 
contributions  from  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  ablest 
of  his  countrymen  —  such  as  Baumgarten,  Giesder, 
Eurtx,  Lucke,  Reuchlin,  Tholuk,  Tischendorf,  Ullmann, 
Ulrioi,  and  Wasserschleben.  The  American  editor  has 
done  his  work  well.  —  Ooepel  Banner. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  will 
be  a  real  acquisition  to  the  theological  literature  of 
America,  and  will  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  most 
of  our  ministers  of  all  denominations. — Baptiet  Wntek' 
man. 


Right  glad  are  we  to  see  that  the  translation  and 
republication  of  this  work  has  been  commenced.  It  is 
one  evincing  talent,  learning,  labor,  and  research — will 
be  favorably  regarded  by  learned  men  of  every  Christian 
denomination,  and  of  incalculable  service  as  a  book  of 
reference  and  instruction,  both  to  the  novice  and  learned 
doctor  in  theology. — Sl  Louie  Chrietian  Advocate. 
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The  Encyclopedia,  of  which  a  somewhat  condensed  translation  is  herewith  offered  to  the 
American  Protestant  Church,  professes  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  and 
lamented.  But  whatever  inconyeniences  may  have  been  suffered  hitherto,  from  the  hesi- 
tation of  Christian  scholars  to  attempt  so  laborious  and  responsible  an  enterprise,  we  who 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  present  undertaking,  may  rather  rejoice  that  the  work  was  so  long 
delayed.  For  without  the  least  disparagement  of  the  erudition  which  has  been  heretofore 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  which  has  contributed  so  ably 
and  efficiently  to  its  advancement,  we  may  affirm  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  every  way  so  auspicious  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  as  the  present. 
No  previous  period  ever  possessed  such  facilities  for  the  satisfactory  execution  of  tk  general 
Church  Encydopedia^  in  the  form  of  historical  material,  the  results  of  profound  critical 
studies,  the  reports  of  learned  Christian  tourists,  and  the  discoveries  of  patient  scientific 
investigations  in  the  various  departments  of  physical  and  metaphysical  literature.  And 
never  has  the  Church  commanded  the  talents  of  so  many  devout  men,  so  eminently  qualified 
for  making  the  best  use  of  this  accumulated  material,  or  so  cheerfully  and  piously  inclined 
to  co-operate  in  the  arduous  task  of  working  it  up  into  the  most  available  form.  In  this 
view,  ''  Herzog's  Heal  Encyklopadie'^  may  be  regarded  as  a  thank-offering,  prompted  by  the 
revived  faith  and  love  of  regenerated  German  learning,  and  devoutly  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gross  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  evangelical  Protestantism  may  rejoice  that  this  noble  work, 
instead  of  being  the  product  of  the  age  of  skeptical  and  destructive  rationalism,  was  reserved 
for  the  period  of  the  penitent  return  of  German  theology  to  the  only  living  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  If  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  indications 
of  more  than  ordioary  ardor  of  pious  affection  and  zeal  appear,  let  them  serve  as  impressive 
iUustrations  of  those  significant  words  of  our  Lord :  '^  o^<»yr(u  ai  a/ioptiM  twtiji  oi  rtorxai^  of* 

As  the  general  character  of  the  Encyclopedia,  its  pervading  spirit,  its  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  are  very  satisfactorily  set 
forth  in  our  abstract  of  Herzog's  preface,  nothing  further  need  be  added  in  reference  to 
these  points. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  liberty  has  been  taken  to  insert  additions  from  TFiner,  and 
other  recent  sources.  Although  this  is  dooe  with  great  diffidence,  it  is  believed  that  a 
full  justification  of  this  course  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  articles,  clauses, 
&c.,  which  have  been  thus  incorporated  with  the  main  work.  However  complete  the  "  Real 
Encyklop^die,''  without  those  articles,  might  be  for  the  particular  sphere  for  which  the 
original  work  is  designed,  it  has  been  feared  that  their  omission  might  seem  a  deficiency,  aod 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  work  for  the  American  Church.  For  the  correctness  of  our 
judgment  in  this  respect  we  must  refer  to  the  additions  themselves,  which  have  in  every  case 
been  indicated  by  a  distinctive  mark. 


Ti  PREFACE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION. 

Of  the  relative  merits  of  this  Encjolopedia,  in  comparison  with  other  works  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  we  forbear  to  speak.  "  Eitto's  Gjdopedia,''  *'  Robinson's  Galmet/'  and 
the  ''  Encyclopedia  of  Religions  Knowledge/'  each  possesses  its  peculiar  worth.  The  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  ''The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia/' 
excludes  all  rivalry  with  those  favorite  works. 

Shrinking  from  the  immense  labor  and  responsibility  of  translating  Herzog^s  work  without 
assistance,  and  desirous,  moreover,  that  the  American  edition  should  be  somewhat  charac- 
terized by  the  attractive  catholicity  of  the  original,  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  clergymen 
and  other  professional  gentlemen,  of  different  denominations,  has  been  solicited,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  secured.  And  we  desire  to  render  this  public  acknowledgment  of  their  prompt 
and  efficient  response  to  our  solicitations.  Those  to  whom  we  are  thus  far  indebted  for 
assistance  are :  Rev.  B,  C.  Wolffs  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  Mercersburg;  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhartj  A.  M.,  Plresident  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  O.  F,  Krotel,  Pastor  of  the  Ist  Lutheran 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J,  E.  ErmentrotUf  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Norristown,  Pa.  3  Rev.  if.  ffarhauffhj  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  1st  G^erman  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  JB.  Bau9man,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. ;  Rev.  T.  Stark,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  T.  C.  Porter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Wm,  Majfburry,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  John  Beck,  A.  M., 
Pastor  of  the  German  iteformed  Church,  Easton,  Pa. ;  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Professor  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Philadelphia;  and  Rev.  T,  Apple,  A.M.^ 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  As  their  names 
are  added  in  italics,  to  those  of  the  authors  of  the  respective  articles  which  they  have  trans- 
lated, the  extent  and  value  of  the  aid  thus  received  can  readily  be  estimated.  Articles 
translated  by  the  Editor  are  designated  by  a  star  ('*').  Articles  taken  from  Winer  are  endorsed 
with  the  name  of  that  author,  and  the  Editor's  mark  prefixed,  or  the  italicised  name  of  the 
translator  added.  For  the  few  articles  which  are  endorsed  simply  with  the  star,  the  Editor 
is  wholly  responsible.  They  are,  as  indicated  in  the  references,  compilations  from  various 
reliable  sources. 

THE  EDITOR. 
PmLADBLPHiA,  Februai7  7, 1856. 
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''  This  work  »  dengaed  to  embtice  all  the  departmoBta  of  ihflologtcal  study.  If^  howevery 
more  sfMoe  ia  given  to  Bome  of  these  then  to  others,  it  is  not  beoauae  they  are  deemed  more 
important^  bat  rather  on  aecoont  of  the  greater  abandanoe  of*  material  at  hand  belonging  to 
those  partioahur  departments.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  snlqeots  oonneoted  with 
ExeguUf  BiUkal  Interpretation ,  and  BistMcal  Theologjf,  each  of  which  embraces  a  snffi* 
ciently  wide  field,  even  after  the  strictest  curtailment.  Reference  to  the  work  itself,  how- 
ever, will  at  onee  satisfy  the  reader  that  l^stematic  and  Practical  Theology  have  in  no  wise 
been  overlooked,  of  which  the  articles,  Lord't  Supper  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  Aim^ 
giving  ia  reference  to  the  latter,  will  afford  ample  proof. 

^'  The  article  on  Ahntgiving^  especially,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  practical  interests  of  the 
Church  will  receive  full  and  earnest  attention.  It  also  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  true 
character  of  this  Encyclopedia,  as  it  is  happily  expressed  by  the  writer  of  it :  '^  The  '  Beal 
Enoyklopadie  \  also  possesses  an  ideal  character,  and  will  keep  in  view  the  exalted  end  con- 
templated by  the  practical  movemente  of  the  Church.'^  It  is  designed  in  this  view  for  7%e- 
olog^f  as  well  as  for  the  Church.  Indeed  the  two  spheres  cannot  be  separated.  For  even 
when  Theology  launches  into  the  profoundest  speculations,  or  pnnues  the  minutest  detaik 
of  soieDtifio  investigation,  it  ezerte  an  influence  upon  the  Church,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

''  tfyaiif  9JCifiaaH  >(up(a$,  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  affirms,  holds,  it  is  true,  with  reference  to 
Theology,  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  scieDce.  But  the  reverse  is  also  measurably 
true,  since  theory,  in  the  development  of  its  immanent  life  and  laws,  more  or  less  powerfully 
controls  practice. 

"  This  work  is,  furthermore,  designed  for  the  Protestant  Church,  This  will  involve  the 
consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  of  every  thing  of  importance  which  pertains  to  the  constitu- 
tion, history,  &o.,  of  Protestantism ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  what  essentially  belongs  to  its 
relation  to  Bomanism. 

"  Protestantism,  as  comprehending  the  evangelical  life  and  principles  of  Christianity,  involves 
diversities,  or,  it  may  be  frankly  acknowledged,  even  some  contradictions.  We  see  as  little 
reason  for  the  denial  of  this  fact,  as  for  despair  on  account  of  it.  Christian  liberty  could  not 
exist  without  the  possibility  of  its  abuse.  Hearty  faith  in  the  truth  carries  with  it  a  full  per- 
suasion that  truth  will  finally  prevail  over  all  opposing  obstacles.  And  it  shall  be  the  steady 
aim  of  this  Encyclopedia  to  hasten  this  triumphant  movement.  There  may  be  manifold 
ways  of  reaching  and  serving  the  same  end. 

''  Truth  18  but  one,  even  as  there  is  but  one  Christ.  The  unity  of  truth,  however,  does  not 
exclude  diversity  in  the  forms  of  apprehending  and  developing  it.  The  same  result  may  be 
secured  by  a  variety  of  means.    Let  us,  therefore,  hail  every  gift  which  contributes,  though 
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it  be  by  adding  only  a  single  stone,  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.     Does 
not  every  such  gift  come  from  the  Father  of  light  ? 

''They  who,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  took  down  the  lifeless  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  and  embalmed  it  in  costly  spices,  also  merit  our  gratitude,  and  doubtless  reoeiyed  a 
divine  reward. 

<<  So  far  as  the  confessional  and  denominaUonal  diversities  of  evangelical  Protestantism  are 
concerned,  this  Encyclopedia,  obviously,  will  not  commit  itself  exclusively  to  any  one  of 
them.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  or  not  for  any  separate  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  to  produce  a  complete  work  of  this  character,  we  shal)  not  presume  to  decide.  Bat 
the  advantages  of  a  more  catholic  plan  in  the  preparation  of  it  are  too  apparent  to  need  speci- 
fication. No  single  denomination  comprehends  within  itself  the  foil  conception  of  erangeli- 
cal  Protestantism.  And  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  those  points  which  the  leading 
churches  of  the  Reformation  hold  in  common,  are  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  those  about 
which  they  differ.  Let  our  denominational  position  be  what  it  may,  the  great  prindples  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  remain  the  same  for  us. 

'*  Neither  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  or  misled  by  the  taunts  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  desire  the  complete  and  irreooncilaUe  rupture  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  deny  the  existence  of  Protestant  unity,  even  where  ita  operations  are  manifesto 
Although,  therefore,  our  undertaking  was  not  prompted  by  polemical  considerations,  we 
shall  still  be  constrained  to  maintain  a  decided  position  against  the  errors  of  Borne.  The 
very  oon'stitution  of  Protestantism  involves  such  a  conflict,  and  is  especially  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  age.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  religious  controversy,  which 
is  trifling,  superficial,  narrow,  and  destitute  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  facts,  and  which,  with 
all  its  noise,  really  renders  but  little  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  cither  by  strength- 
ening its  positions,  or  neutralising:  the  efforts  of  Romanism.  It  is  true  the  Romish  Church 
has  no  right  to  reproach  us  for  the  use  of  such  weapons,  inasmnch  as  she  was  the  first  to 
employ  them.  It  shall,  nevertheless,  be  our  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  guard  the 
Encyclopedia  against  liability  to  this  reproach.  It  may,  possibly,  rather  prove  a  fault,  that 
the  evils  and  errors  of  the  Romish  Church  are  not  rebuked  with  sofiBcient  severity.  Should 
it  seem  ho  to  anj,  wc  would  merely  remind  them,  that  the  salvation  and  success  of  Protes- 
tantism do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  Romish  Church  in  one  or 
another  of  its  manifestations  or  plans.  The  recognition  and  ultimate  predominance  of  what- 
ever Christian  elements  may  still  exist  in  that  system,  so  far  from  endangering  evangelical 
Protestantism,  must  rather  contribute  to  its  final  triumph.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no 
concessions  to  make  to  the  Romish  Church,  especially  as  experience  has  shown  that  such 
concessions  are  always  abused  by  her. 

"  The  proper  strength  of  Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  that  Church,  which  has  of  late 
been  lifting  up  its  head  with  revived  assurance,  is  derived,  scientifically,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Scrijjtural  proo/g,  and  on  the  other,  from  Historical  proofs.  Protestant  theology,  therefore, 
has  a  twofold  work  to  perform  in  defence  of  the  truth  :  first,  to  labor  with  greater  assiduity 
in  holding  forth  and  elucidating  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  regardless  of  all  the  additions, 
omissions,  and  perversions,  substituted  for  them  by  the  oral  or  written  traditions  of  the  Bomish 
Church;  and,  secondly,  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  by  doing 
for  Protestantism  what  Bossuet  attempted  in  vindication  of  Bomanism,  corroborate  the  Scrip- 
tural basis  of  the  former  by  the  clear  testimony  of  historical  facts.  In  doing  this,  however, 
all  that  is  false  and  bad,  though  dressed  in  the  specious  garb  of  religion,  must  be  honestly 
rejected,  however  favorable  to  our  cause  it  may  seem  to  be.    Protestantism  needs  no  decep- 
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tiye  and  frandnlent  support  Even  in  the  inyestigation  of  developments  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  limits  of  Protestant  Christianity  itself^  the  fearless  and  impartial  spirit  of 
tnithy  which  is  emphatically  the  spirit  of  trae  Protestantism^  must  predominate.  For  onr 
tme  strength  lies  in  paying  homage  to  trath^  even  when  she  chides  ns. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  the  Eomish  Chnrch  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  that  Protestant- 
ism had  solved  its  problem,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  it  to  do  bnt  to  develope  its  utter 
negation  of  positive  Christianity,  as  found,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  the  consolidated  powers  of 
Romanism,  or  more  definitely,  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  There  were,  indeed,  those  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  supposed  they  saw  distinct  tokens  of  such  a  negative  and  destruc- 
tive tendency,  in  the  various  reformatory  movements  which  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Rome,  until  Luther  arose,  and  gave  a  salutary  direction  to  those  movements.  And  although 
Protestantism  has  been  gradually  assuming  more  positive  ground,  the  Romish  Church  is 
unwilling  to  abandon  her  cherished  hope,  and  seems  rather  to  be  inspired  with  new  confi- 
dence, by  the  confessional  controversies  occasioned  by  the  recent  attempts  to  unite  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  of  Oermany.  She  hopes  that  these  efforts  will  result  in  the  ruin  of 
the  entire  evangelical  interest,  by  involving  Protestantism  in  that  extreme  negativism  which 
wafl  so  happily  shunned  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  history.  It  shall  be  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  this  Encyclopedia  to  contribute,  according  to  its  ability,  to  the  proper  understanding  and 
accomplishment  of  the  great  mission  of  Protestantism  in  reference  to  these  recent  movements. 

''  With  these  romarks  upon  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  our  enterpriscj  we  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  special  statements  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  that  not  every  subject,  which  sustains  a  relation  to  Theology  and  the 
Church,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  such  a  work.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  and  of  Ancient 
Rome  served  undoubtedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  development  of  philoso- 
phy is  of  great  value  for  intellectual  apprehension  of  Christianity.  And  yet  no  one  will 
expect  this  Encyclopedia  to  furnish  dissertations  upon  Alexander,. Ancient  Rome,  or  the 
history  of  Philosophy. 

<'  The  analytical  method  is  doubtless  the  proper  one  for  a  lexicographical  work.  But  how- 
ever great  the  advantages  of  a  strict  application  of  that  method  may  be,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  employed  with  certain  limitations,  if  single  articles  shall  not  become  unintelligible  by  the 
minute  classificadon  of  the  scientific  material  at  hand  under  separate  heads.  The  analytical 
method,  therefore,  must  find  its  complement  and  corrective  in  more  comprehensive  articles. 

The  best  pledge  of  the  scientific  character  of  this  work,  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  my 
honored  coadjutors,  and  the  articles  which  have  already  appeared.  These  present  the  latest 
results  of  critical  and  scientific  inquiries.  The  work  may  be  regarded  in  this  view  as  a  com- 
prehensive compend,  exhibiting  the  evangelical  Oerman  Theology  of  our  day,  as  well  as  the 
present  position  and  learning  of  the  Christian  Church  in  general.  We  are  far  from  desiring 
to  render  farther  study  and  scientific  research  superfluous,  by  this  contribution  to  evangelical 
literature.  It  is  our  hope,  rather,  that  our  labors  may  incite  to  redoubled  zeal,  by  the  assist- 
ance thus  furnished  in  the  prosecution  of  the  several  branches  of  Christian  study.  Such 
zeal  seems  indeed  to  be  especially  demanded  by  an  apparent  tendency,  on  the  part  of  a  cer- 
tain section  of  Protestantism,  to  undervalue  learning  and  science,  and  favor  a  fixedness  and 
stagnation  of  inquiry  and  thought.  This  tendency  practically  ignores  the  intellectual  labors 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  and  would  ultimately  involve  us  in  the  worst  evils  of  the  Romish 
Chuxeh." 

Halli,  December  16, 1868. 
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A. 

Alpha  tdki  Omen,  the  fint  and  last  letters 
of  the  Gx,ek  alphabet,  occur,  as  a  title  of  our 
Lord  Jesuo  Christ,  three  times  in  Revelations, 
TIE.,  chap.  1 :  d,  21 :  6,  22  :  13,  with  the  expla- 
nation that  Christ  is  the  "beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last."  Only  the  designa- 
tion of  this  title  by  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
the  alphabet  is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse ;  the 
idea  itself  is  found  in  the  0.  T.  already,  as  in 
Is.  44 :  6,  where  JehoTah  affirms  this  of  His 
true  Divinity  over  against  the  inanity  of  idols. 
The  eipression  is  illustrated  by  Is.  43  :  10: 
'*  Before  me  there  was  no  Ood  formed,  neither 
shall  there  be  after  me."  The  N.  T.  application 
of  this  predicate  to  Christ,  involves,  in  like 
manner,  an  attestation  of  his  divinity.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  eternity,  in  the  popular  con- 
ception of  it,  as  unlimited  duration.  The  con- 
nection of  the  passages  cited  above,  implies,  also, 
a  reference  to  the  divine  agency  in  creation  and 
providence.  As  therefore,  in  Isaiah  (44 :  6), 
0^  refers  to  the  former,  so,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, tikof  (omega)  refers  to  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  kingaom  of  Gk>d,  through  Christ. 
Thus  Tertuliian  (De  Monog.,  c.  5)  explains  the 
tfpire  as  teaehing,  that  he  who  began  all  things, 
will  carry  them  forward  to  completion,  accord- 
ing to  Uis  divine  plan.  And  Prudentius  (Car 
tfaemer.,  hymn  ix.  11)  says: — 

''Alpha  et  0  cognominainr  ipse  fons  et  clnnrala 
Onniam,  qiia»  aant,  fueront  qnaeque  post  fatura  sunt* 

Those  Gnostios  who  were  always  busy  in  seeking 
for  deep  mysteries  in  the  mere  letters  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  find 
food  for  tneir  perverted  taste  in  this  phrase. 
Thus  the  Gnostic  Marau  affirmed :  Christ  called 
Himself  a  and  »,  to  designate  the  dove  (the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  which  descended 
upon  Him  at  His  baptism;  inasmuch  as  the 
Dumorical  value  of  these  two  letters  in  Greek, 
viz.,  801,  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  letters 
in  the  Greek  word  for  dove  (fc«p«tf<rcf»).  See 
Ircn.  adv.  Hseres.,  I.  14,  6.  15,  I.  Tertull.  de 
Prsescrip.,  c.  50.  Such  religious  trifling  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  confin^  wholly  to  erratic 
sects.  Even  Primasius  adopts  this  exposition 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (Bibl. 
Patr.  Max.,  t  x.  p.  338),  probably  because  it 
appeared  to  serve  his  purpose,  in  controverting 
the  error  of  the  Maceaonians,  by  showing  that 


the  Holy  Ghost  was  of  like  substance  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

The  history  of  these  letters,  as  a  significant 
symbol  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  Commending  itself  by  its  simpli- 
city, it  seems,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
been  used  as  a  favorite  device  upon  various 
Christian  mementoes,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  following  forms : — 

One  of  the  most  ancient  relics,  on  which  it 
occurs  in  the  third,  and  most  current,  of  the 
above  forms,  is  a  marble  tablet  found  in  the 
recently-discovered  catacombs  of  Melos,  belong^ 
ing  to  the  second,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  first 
century.  (Ross'  TraveM  among  the  Islands  of 
the  i£gcan  Sea,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.)  The  second 
form  was  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Naples. 
(D' Agina,  Pitt.  xi.  9.)  It  is  frequently  met  with 
as  an  inscription  upon  tombstones  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  Rome  (Mamachi,  Orig.  et  Antiq.  Christ., 
t.  iii.  p.  75),  as  also  upon  many  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  after  toe  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  Germany,  in  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Wiesbaden.   Occasionally  it  is  found  upon  sarco- 

Shagi,  with  or  without  ornament,  as  in  Ravenna, 
[ilan,  and  the  Louvre.  It  is  also  met  With 
upon  public  coins,  dating  as  far  back  as  Con- 
stantino; upon  the  Porta  laiina  in  Rome,  a 
relic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century ; 
in  churches,  among  which  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens is  that  of  the  S.  Nnzarii  et  Celsi,  in  Ka- 
venna,  belonging  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  very 
frequently,  in  snbsequent  periods,  in  the  Mo* 
saics  of  the  churches,  in  combination  with  other 
figures  and  symbols.  Neither  has  its  use  been 
altogether  abandoned  in  our  day,  or  ever  dis- 
owned by  the  evangelical  Church.  Benjamin 
Schmolke  introduces  it  in  a  beautiful  Saturday 
evening  hymn ;  and  the  German  poet,  Freling- 
hansen,  in  the  hymn,  "Auf,  auf,  mein  Geist,'' 
&c.,  has  these  lines: — 

Thou  art  my  A  and  0,  end  and  beginning, 

They!r«(  of  all,  and  Thou  shalt  be  the  kut.^-7.  Pipex.* 

Aaron(Hebr.I^'^l?^,   derivation    doubtful, 

LXX.  'Aopur,  Yulg.  Aaron),  was  the  senior  livo* 
ther  of  Moses  (Ex.  7:7),  bis  coadjutor  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian 
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bondage,  and  the  first  Hi^h  priest,  as  well  as 
Primogenitor  of  the  Israelitish  priesthood. 

At  the  period  of  the  of>pression  of  his  nation 
in  Egj^pt,  he  enjoyed  hieh  consideration  and 
ereat  influence  amone  his  brethren.  In  Ex.  6 : 
23  already  ve  are  told,  that  he  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  h^  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  in  Numb.  17 : 1-3, 6,  he  is  called  the  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Leri,  a  tribe  which  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  sacerdotal  character  even  doring  the 
Bojoum  in  Egypt  (Ex.  4 :  14).  It  is  evident  also 
that  Pharaoh  accords  to  him  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  common  Israelite  (Ex.  5 : 4,  20,  etc.). 
After  the  death  of  the  enemies  of  Moses  in 
Egypt,  and  be  bad  received  the  diyine  commis- 
sion for  the  liberation  of  his  nation,  Aaron  met 
him,  by  God's  command  and  appointment,  on 
Horeb,  or  in  the  surrounding  wilaemess,  where 
they  once  more  embraced  each  other,  ader  a 
separation  of  forty  years,  and  consulted  together 
upon  the  plan  of  the  proposed  liberation.  They 
then  returned  together  to  E^pt,  and  endeavored 
to  prepare  the  elders  of  their  people  for  the  great 
enterprise  (Ex.  4  :  27,  &c.).  In  these  appeals 
to  the  ciders,  as  afterwards  in  their  interviews 
with  the  king,  Aaron  is  the  principal  speaker ; 
not,  however,  as  the  senior  or  superior  ot  Moses, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  his  natural  eloquence. 
For  it  was  Moses  whom  God  appointed  the 
Leader  of  the  Tribes,  as  he  was  afterwards  also 
selected  as  their  Lawgiver.  Nevertheless,  at 
Sinai  already,  Aaron  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  his  more  honored  brother,  and  prepared,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  toe  people,  a 
golden  calf,  as  an  object  of  worship.  Possibly 
the  people  applied  to  Aaron  on  that  occasion, 
during  the  absence  of  Moses,  because  he  sus- 
tained so  close  and  confidential  a  relation  to 
their  great  Leader.  It  seems  very  probable, 
however,  that  Aaron  was  constitutionally  pre- 
disposed to  favor  their  request,  and  hence  repre- 
sented ^*the  Ood  ofltrael"  under  the  similitude 
of  a  calf  (Ex.  32 :  4).  It  was  not  his  design  to 
introduce  Egyptian  idolatry  among  the  people ; 
but  he  ^sslT  transgressed  the  commandment 
nrohibitmg  aU  such  attempted  likenesses  of  the 
Veitj  (Ex.  20 : 4),  and  was  smitten  with  confu- 
uon,  when  Moses  reproached  his  folly  and  weak- 
ness, and  felt  compelled  to  endure,  without  com- 
plaint, the  penalty  inflicted. 

And  yet  this  humiliation  does  not  seem  wholly 
to  have  eradicated  the  spirit  of  envy  from  his 
heart.  For  at  Hazeroth  (Num.  12 : 1)  again  he 
resisted  the  authorit^r  of  his  brother  as  arrogant, 
and  arbitrary,  and  incited  their  sister  Miriam 
to  join  him  in  open  rebellion ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  lx>th  sorely  punished. 

With  these  rare  exceptions,  be  always  appears 
as  the  sincere  and  approved  servant  of  God. 
With  Hur  he  supported  the  hands  of  Moses, 
tuppliantlv  stretobed  out  to  heaven,  daring  the 
batUe  witn  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  17);  in  com* 
pany  with  Moses,  his  two  eldest  sons,  and  the 
seventy  elders  of  Israel,  he  enjoyed  the  vision 
of  Goif,  standing  upon  the  sapphire  pavement,  on 
Sinai  (Ex.  24 :  10) ;  he  was  solemnly  anointed 
to  bis  sacerdotal  office  aocordine  to  the  divine 
directions,  given  throujgh  Moses  (Lev.  8 :  9,  10), 
and  had  his  consecration  confirmed  by  the  con- 
«iimption  of  his  first  saoriflce  by  the  fire  of 


Jehovah.  His  title  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
office  was  vindicated,  asainst  the  assaulto  of 
envious  brethren,  by  God  himself,  in  the  puD- 
ishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by  the  inherent 
virtue  of  his  blooming  rod  (Num.  Ifi,  17).  Even 
his  death  was  rather  a  surrender  of  his  priestly 
mantle  and  dimity,  to  his  son  and  successors, 
than  an  agonising  dissolution  of  soul  and  body 
(Numb.  20 :  23-S3). 

In  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices  are  personi- 
fied. In  Aaron,  especially,  the  sacerdotal  office 
is  exhibited  in  ito  full  import,  sanctity,  and 
divine  origin ;  at  the  same  time  nevertheless, 
its  subordination  to  the  prophetic  Word,  as  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  is  quite 
as  distinctly  expressed  by  the  facts  in  Uie  case. 

In  this  primogenitor  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, in  this  first  High  priest,  we  have  the  type 
of  the  entire  saoerdotal  order.  His  priesthood 
rested  upon  the  will  and  direction  of  Jehovah, 
and  only  Aaron's  posterity  should  enjoy  this 
honor.  Divine  glory  encircles  the  office,  and  it 
is  made  the  channel  through  which  full  streams 
of  divine  blessings  flow  in  upon  the  people.  But 
should  a  Priest  refuse  to  obey  the  prescribed 
duties  of  his  office,  or  arrogantly  transgress  them, 
the  severe  penalty  which  overtook  the  company 
of  Korah,  would  fiUl  with  all  ito  weight  on  him. 
In  so  far  as  the  high  priest  was  not  personally 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  possess,  along 
with  his  office,  an  individual  interest  in  the 
grace  of  God,  he  stood,  as  to  sinfulness  and  lia- 
bility to  error,  no  higher  than  his  more  humble 
brethren.  Wherefore,  on  the  great  day  of 
Atonement,  he  must  first  of  all  offer  a  sacrifice 
for  his  own  sins.  In  this  world,  both  the  office 
and  character  of  the  priesthood  are,  and  must 
remain,  deficient,  and  look,  for  their  perfection, 
to  heaven,  where  He,  to  whom  all  these  typical 
offices  pointed,  and  in  whom  they  have  beon 
completed,  site  enthroned  in  glory.    Hauff.* 

Ad.--  (eee  Moniha  of  the  Jewish  year.) 

AbtddoiL  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  <fe- 
atmetion.  It  also  occurs  as  a  poetical  name  for 
the  lower  regions ;  the  place  or  the  dead,  Sheol, 
Job  26  :  6;  28  :  22 1  Proverbs,  15  :  11.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  it  designates  "the  Angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  Rev.  9:11;  also  called  King  of 
the  symbolical  locusts,  under  the  Greek  name 
'AftdKwaif,  the  Destroyer.  The  locuste,  whose 
real  home  is  the  desert  sands  of  Africa,  are,  on 
account  of  their  destructive  character,  repre- 
sented as  issuing  from  the  under-world. — The 
Babbinieal  writers  employ  the  term  to  designate 
the  bottomless  abyss  ot  hell. — |  As  the  paragraph 
in  which  this  word  occurs,  evidently  refers,  not 
to  evils  inflicted  upon  the  church  by  external 
and  physical  means,  but  to  spiritual  iiyuries 
resulting  from  the  irruption  and  spread  of  here- 
sies in  doctrine,  and  errors  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, so  this  wicked  chief,  Abaddon,  must  be 
considered  as  a  mighty  spiritual  agent,  inspiring 
those  employed  by  him  in  this  work  of  ruin, 
with  his  own  destructive  naturej 

B.  m.-*Geblach. 

Abaganu,  or  Abgar  (» the  mat,  the  mighty 
one),  is  the  general  title  of  the  Toparchs,  or 
local  princes  of  Edessa,  in  the  district  of  Os- 
rhoene,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Mesopo* 
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tamia,  who  held  sway  there  for  the  space  of  353 
years,  until  snbduea  and  dethroned  by  Gara- 
calla.  Eusebius  (t340),  in  bis  Eccles.  Hist.» 
furnishes  an  account  of  one  of  these  Toparohs, 
nrhich  he  derived  from  a  Syrian  narrative 
foand  in  the  archives  of  Edessa.  This  account 
of  £asebius  includes  a  letter  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Abagarus  Uobooio  to  Christ,  in  which 
the  Toparch  says : — *'  One  of  two  Uiings  must  be 
true;  either  you  are  God  Himself  descended  from 
heaven,  to  be  able  to  work  such  wonders  as  are 
reported  of  you,  or  yon  must  be  the  Son  of 
GodJ'  Thereupon  he  entreats  Christ  to  take 
compassion  on  aim,  and  heal  him  of  the  dread- 
ful malady,  the  leprosy,  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  The  reputed  answer  of  Christ  is  as 
follows:  — "Abagarus:  blessed  art  thou  for 
having  believed  on  me  without  having  seen  me. 
For  t^  is  vfriiUn  of  me,  that  those  who  see  me 
shall  not  believe  on  me,  in  order  that  those  who 
see  me  not  mav  believe  and  live.  As  to  thy 
request,  that  I  should  come  to  thee  to  heal  thee, 
I  mast  reply,  that  mj  mission  is  to  accomplish 
here  (in  Palestine),  the  work  for  which  I  nave 
been  sent  into  the  world,  and  when  that  is  ful- 
filled, return  aeain  to  Him  who  sent  me.  But 
when  I  am  taken  up  to  Him,  I  will  send  unto 
thee  one  of  my  disciples,  who  shall  heal  thee  of 
tby  disease,  and  bestow  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy 
people,  eternal  life."  Accordingly,  aads  the 
Iiistorian,  Thoddeus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  visited  Abagarus  (about  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ),  cured  him  of  Uie 
leprosy,  and  converted  him  and  his  subjects  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

Moses  of  Chorene  (t470),  in  his  Histor.  Ar- 
men.  (ed.  Wbiston.  London,  1736,  4to.,  II. 
29-31),  enlarges  considerably  upon  this  narra- 
tive. By  him  we  are  told  that  Christ  sent  a 
portrait  of  himself  along  with  the  letter,  or  at 
leas^aflerwards  by  Thaddeus.  This  portrait  is 
claimed  by  two  churches,  that  of  St.  Sylvester, 
in  Rome,  and  the  church  of  the  same  name  in 
Genoa,  both  insisting  that  they  have  the  ori- 
ginal picture.  A  copy  of  it,  finely  executed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  monograph  of  William  Grim, 
entitled  — ''  The  tradition  concerning  the  Like- 
ness of  Christ.  Berlin,  1843.'^  A  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  picture  was  recently 
published  hj  M.  Samuehan.  The  Bysantian 
characteristics  of  it  are  undeniable.  MrfeU  as- 
signs it  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  considers 
it  a  copy  of  an  earlier  production.  JIfoses  fur- 
ther communicates  the  correspondence  between 
Tiberius  and  Abagarus,  in  which  the  latter  ao- 
coses  Pilate  for  the  execution  of  Christ  Tibe- 
rius replies,  that  Pilate  had  fully  informed  him 
of  the  innocence  of  Christ,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him ;  but  says  the  Senate  of  Rome 
was  the  fault  of  Christ's  not  receiving  Divine 
honors. — The  Council  of  Rome  (An.  494)  placed 
these  letters,  with  manv  other  rejected  papers, 
among  the  apocryphal  writings.  The  Greek 
Church,  however,  maintained  uie  genuineness 
of  these  letters,  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa,  espe- 
cially, regarding  their  city  as  invincible,  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  palladium.  In  later  times 
the  original  copies  were  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople. BlUCHLIN.* 

Abana. — (See  Phat]^,) 


Abtrbanal  (also  called  Abrabanel,  Barba* 
nelli,  and  Ravaaella),  Rabbi  Don  Isaak,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Jews  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  (An.  1437),  of  an 
old  and  renowned  family,  which  boasted  of 
lineal  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  David« 
and  was  reported  to  have  migrated  to  Spain  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Endowed  with  superior  natural  talents,  and 
favored  with  the  best  education,  his  powers  were 
soon  so  brilliantly  developed,  that  ne  attracted 
influential  notice,  and  speedily  gained  high  con^ 
sideration  at  the  court  of  Alphonso  v.,  and 
became  a  special  favorite  of  the  king  himself. 
After  a  chequered  polltioal  career,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  sueoessively  enjoyed,  and  lost,  the 
honors  of  the  leading  courts  of  Europe,  but 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  remained  a  firm 
and  devoted  Jew,  and  ever  and  anon  wielded  his 
powerful  pen,  in  bitter  invectives  against  Chris> 
tianity,  he  died  in  Venice,  in  the  midst  of  im< 

?ortant  political  negotiations,  in  an.  1508,  aged 
1. — He  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  his 
works  give  evidence  of  profound  learning,  and 
an  acute  judgment,  combined  with  an  agreeable 
fluencv  of  style.  Those  of  his  works  which 
are  of  most  interest  for  theologians,  are:  1) 
Commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament.  His 
Commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch  was  finished 
in  Venice,  an.  1506,  but  not  published  until 
lonff  after  his  death.  (The  best  modern  edition 
is  that  of  J.  von  Bashnysen,  Hanau,  1710.)  On 
Deuteronomy  he  commented  under  the  title: 

njtJfOn  nD310  (=  the  second  chariot) 
taken  from  Gen.  41 :  43.  Besides  these,  we  have 
his  commentaries  on  the  earlier  and  later  pro- 
phets, containing  many  severe  passages  against 
the  Christian  religion.  2)  In  addition  to 
these  commentaries,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 

nyiB^**  y^OE^'O  (=  ^l  c^y  s^^aW  be  heard), 
being  an  investigation  of  the  Messianic  passages 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  at  the  same  time  containing 
a  full  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Jewish  the- 
ology concerning  the  Messiah,  and  abounding 
in  angry  expressions  against  Christianity.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  essay  was  published  bv 
Henry  May,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1711,  with 
an  introductory  biography  of  the  author.  3)  A 
dissertation  upon  the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
4)  A  juvenile  essay  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
prophesying.  5)  A  pnilosophical  treatise  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world,  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  eternity  of  matter  is  discussed  and  re- 
futed.—  (See  Encyclop.  of  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
FUrst's  Biblioth.  Judaica  I.,  pp.  11-15.) 

Aemolp.* 

Abarim. — (See  Nebo.) 

Abattaohim.— (See  Jfefen.) 

Abaiudt  (Firmin),  bom  in  Uses,  Lr.  Lan- 
guedoc,  an.  1679,  auring  the  violence  of  the 
persecutions  waged  against  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  was  torn  in  tender  youth  firom  the 
arms  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  placed  in  s 
Romish  seminary,  to  be  trained  in  the  faith  of 
that  Church.  His  mother,  however,  having  soon 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him,  sent  him  (an.  1689) 
to  Geneva,  foUowinf^  him  herself  to  tnat  place, 
after  enduring  imprisonment,  as  the  penalty  for 
the  liberation  of  her  son.    The  lively  and  active 
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-spirit  of  the  youth  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  that  he  com- 
menced the  zealous  study  of  theology  at  an 
early  age.  He  then  sought  to  improve  his 
literary  acquisitions  by  travel,  visiting  Holland 
and  England;  and  in  the  former  became 
-the  intimate  friend  of  Bayle,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Basnage  and  Jurieu ;  in  the 
latter  he  was  introduced  to  Newton,  whose  con- 
fidence and  esteem  he  won  to  a  high  degree. 
King  William  III.  discovered  his  talents,  and 
desired  him  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
England,  but  yielding  to  the  entreaty  of  his 
« mother,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  participated 
arduously  in  the  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  an.  1726,  for  which  he 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Genevan 
clergy.  The  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Aca- 
demy was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  from 
a  desire  to  be  free,  and  untrammelled,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  His  scientific  re- 
searches are  said  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
many  valuable  discoveries.  In  theology  he 
found  the  pleasure  of  an  amateur,  ever  seek- 
ing to  clear  up  its  more  perplexing  problems, 
with  new  and  ingenious  solutions.  His  the- 
ological writings  embrace  dogmatic,  exegetical, 
apologetical,  and  polemical  (these  last  against 
the  Romish  Church)  treatises.  Although  Ros- 
seau,  and  even  Voltaire,  often  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  him,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
conclude  that  he  was  tainted  with  their  peculiar 
views.  Ilis  **^  Essay  upon  the  Apocalyps^' cre- 
ated  great  excitement,  and  formed  an  epoch  in 
its  expository  history,  on  account  of  his  being 
among  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  and  usual 
method  of  apocalyptic  chronology ;  although  the 
results  reached  were  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  demands  of  scientific  exegesis.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  first  who  advanced  the  opinion,  that 
the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  doubted  that  John 
was  the  author,  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  was  designed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  of  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord 
concerning  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state. 
He  referred  Chapters  21  and  22  to  the  happy 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  its  rapid  extension, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem.  (See  Luecke  on  the  Apocalypse,  p. 
555.)  An  imperfect  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  London,  1773  (Comp.  Senebier, 
hist.  Lit.  de  Genbve,  Tome  III.  63-83).  Herzoo.* 

Abba  (a3i3a],  is  a  Chaldaic  modification  of  the 
Hebrew  3X  (=  father ^  a  title  frequently  ap- 
plied to  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
ments), used  by  our  Lord  (Mark  14:  36),  and 
by  Paul  (Rom.  8  :  15 ;  Gal.  4 :  6),  and  probably 
adopted  by  the  Jews  generally,  as  a  term  of 
special  endearment.  * 

Abbadie  (James),  was  born,  an.  1654,  in  the 
small  town  of  Nay,  in  the  former  province  of 
B^arn,  France,  educated  in  the  then  flourishing 
academies  of  Saumur,  Paris,  and  Sedan,  by  the 
last  of  which  the  honorary  title  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  a 
reward  for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in 
Literature  and  Theology.  After  finishing  his 
academical  studies,  he  resided  in  Paris,  wnere, 
whilst  writing  his  renowned  "Treatise  on  the 
troth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  his  22d 


year,  he  was  visited  by  Count  d'Espence,  Am- 
bassador of  Elector  Frederick  William  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  urged  to  remove  to 
Berlin,  and  take  spiritual  charge  of  the  French 
colony  then  forming  in  that  city.     Abbadie 
obeyed  this  call,  even  previously  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  andf  preached  with 
such    extraordinary  success   and    acceptance, 
^at  the  congregation  begged  the  Elector  to  es- 
tablish him  as  their  Pastor,  which  was  granted 
in  1680.    Inspired  with  new  energy,  he  now 
devoted  himself,  not  only  to  the  fkithfnl  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties,  but  to  the  pro- 
duction  and   spread   of  numerous   theological 
works  in  defence  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  the  relief  of  the  crowds  of  exiles,  whom  the 
Revolution  had  driven  from  their  homes.    En- 
joying the  full  confidence  of  the  Elector,  he  was 
officially  commissioned  to  visit  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  such  French  Protestants 
as  had  taken  refuge  thither,  especially  the  more 
learned  and  zealous  among  ttiem,  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 
To  John  Claude  he  was  authorized  to  extend  the 
most  pressing  and  honorable  invitation.   Whilst 
•residing  in  Berlin,  Abbadie  finished  the  Trea- 
tise begun  in  Paris  eight  years  previously,  a 
work  which  not  only  met  the  wants  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  first  published,  but  which  still 
ranks  among  the  ablest  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity.    (The  first  edition  appeared  in  Rotter- 
dam, 1684,  2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo. ;  the  3d  vol.  was 
not  published  until  1689.    It  has  since  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  English.)     Although  written 
by  a  "  heretic,"  and  in  the  somewhat  harsh  style 
characteristic  of  the  age,  his  Treatise  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  France^  and  was  very 
popular  among  all  classes  of  Roman  Catholics, 
on  account  of  its  freedom  from  scientific  techni- 
calities, and  adaptation  to  the  mind  of  the  gene- 
ral reader.    It  even  found  favor  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  esteemed  a  moat  precious 
book  by  some  of  the  noble  ladies  residing  there. 
After    Elector    Frederick's    death   (an.   1688), 
Abbadie  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  (1689),  be- 
came Pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  the  Savoy, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  by  King 
William  (whose  cause  he  had  warmly  espoused), 
to  a  benefice  in  Ireland  (the  deanery  of  Killa- 
loe),  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.    With 
undiminished  energy,  he  still  continued  to  wield 
his  pen  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  truth. 
Among  his  more  distinguished  later  works,  are  : 
1)  The  Treatise  entitled  **  L'art  de  se  connaitre 
soi-mlme  ou  recherche  sur  les  sources  de  la  mo- 
rale"  (Rotterdam,   1692,   8vo.),   in  which     he 
maintains  that  self-love  is  the  highest  principlo 
of  morality,  a  position  which  his  opponents  de- 
nounced as  pure  egotism,   but  which    Male- 
branche  so  learnedly  defended.    2)  La  v6rit6  de 
la   religion   chretienne   r6form6e    (Rotterdam, 
1718,  2  vols.  8vo.).    3)  Le  triomphe  do  la  provi- 
dence et  de  la  religion  (Amsterd.  1721,  2  vols. 
8vo.).    4)  Sermons  and  eulogies,  besides  smaller 
theological  tracts,  and  a  few  essays  in  vindica^ 
tion  of  the  English  Revolution.  lie  died  in  Mary  • 
le-bone,  in  the  fall  of  1727,  in  the  73d  year  of  hio 
age.  (s.  Dictionnaire  of  Chaufepi6.)  C.  Scbitidt.'*' 
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Abb& — The  deii^ation  usamed  in  France, 

before  the  ReTolution,  hj  aertain  persons,  who 
Mtentiblj  devoted  tbem«eWes  to  theo)of>lcal  stu- 
dies, in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  confer 
npon  theot  ft  real  abbey,  i.  e.  a  oertain  portion 
Cf  its  raven uea.  Hence  the  word  became 
the  common  title  of  nnemploved  seenlar  priests. 
During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  the 
nnmber  of  these  Abbes  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  general  complaint, 
that  royal  fnvors  were  in  this  way  conferred 
eren  open  youths,  who  never  thought  of  nssum- 
ing  die  dulirs  of  the  abbeys  whose  emoluments 
the*  enjoyed  in  luiury,         •  IIooK.  Wktzir. 

Abbeu. —  The  ladT-snperior  of  a  convent  or 
nn  itbb«y  of  nuns.  At  first  thev  simply  super- 
intended the  ordinary  duties  of  the  convent,  but 
toon  aspired  to  loftier  prerogatives,  and  at  length 
snuined  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  itself, 
an  irregularity  which  the  Synod  of  Paris  (an. 
829)  severely  rebuked.  (See  .lW«i(.)   •Wbtzii. 

Abbey. — A  monastery,  or  establiihmeDt  of 
men,  or  women,  distinguished  fmm  others 
founded  in  the  middle  ages,  and  existing  in  the 
Romish  Church,  by  larger  privileges.  Abbeys 
in  England  were  ezemptea  from  all  external 
jurisdiction,  civil  or  epintuat,  and  from  all  taxa- 
tion, and  having  generally  the  privilege  of  the 
•anctuary  for  all  who  fled  to  them,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  They  became  enormously 
rich,  through  the  appeals  of  the  monks  to  the 
CDperstitious  feelings  of  the  age,  and  prnpor- 
tionablj  insolent  and  corrupt.  (See  Abbiil.] 
•HooR. 

Abbo  T.  TleDTTi  bom  in  the  distriet  of  Ot- 
leans  [tm.  SGOJ,  and  in  early  youth  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Benedictiao  monastery  of  Fleury, 
where  his  rapid  progrets  in  every  branch  of 
Btudj,  won  general  admiration,  belonged  to  that 
tmafi  but  distinguished  class  of  men,  who,  amid 
all  the  difficulties  of  that  period,  persevered  in 
their  literary  and  scientific  pursuite,  and,  like 
Ounzo,  Oerbert,  and  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  repre- 
senting the  dialectic  tendency  of  the  age,  were 
inatrumental  in  introducing  scholasticism  into 
the  monaeteries.  At  the  solioitation  of  Oswald, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Abbo  was  sent  to  England 
(«n.  9^],  ta  d«v<it«  hiniMlf  to  the  int«llectual 
improvement  i>f  the  pripsts  of  that  cuuntry,  "■'■■■ 
greatly  needed  it  After  two  years,  howeve 
retoraed  again  to  Fleury,  was  chosen  Abboi.  and 
by  his  leoraing  and  seal  invested  the  monastery 
with  great  renown.  He  waa  deeply  concerned  at 
the  moral  dRckoeion  of  the  monasteries,  and  hi 
lesl  fbr  their  improvoment  in  this  respect,  c 
U«t  eoat  him  his  life,  having  been  pierced  wil 
m  «fie«r,  in  a  tumult,  excited  by  his  reformatory 
m««>Mm.  aiming  the  monks  of  Reolo,  in  "~ 
eonj.  lie  wna  llie  author  of  many  lelters, 
some  MWijs  on  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory. DUactics.  ius.  llvsittsatatJi.* 

Abbot  (tieorgo),  bom  Oet.  29,  1562.  in  Guil- 

ford,  8i»rr*»  ci'inly.  EngUmi,  after  Injring  xhc 

'■■tbinaf  Ilia  vrndition  in  his  nativo  town, 

d  bi«  Boltegiatc  iMtir>^«  at  Oxford,  which. 
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beeane  Uasler  of  nniveraity  College,  a«d 

filled  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor,  for  three 
terms,  with  general  acceptance. 
During  the  second  year  of  James  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  tho  revision  of  the  English 
of  the  Bible,  and  by  hie  valuable  sug- 
gestions, soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
'lo  seised  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing 

I  favor,  by  placing  him  (at  the  instance  of 
Earl  Dunbar]  upon  the  commission  of  three 
theologinns,  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  nf 
persuading  the  Scotch  clei^  to  accept  of  the 
Episcopacy,  and  endeavoring  to  effect  a  union 

tbe   Presbyterian  and  Anglican   Churches. 

is  mission  formed  a  turning-point  in  Abbot's 
In  an  external  view,  he  rose  rapidly  from 

9  lime,  through  successive  grades  of  office,  as 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  (an.  IGOO), 
Bishop  of  London  fan.  IfilO).  to  tbe  highest 
spiritual  office  in  tbe  gitl  of  tbe  crown,  the 
Arohepisoopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Bancroft  (an.  IGll),  by  which  h« 
became  Primate  and  Sletropolititn  of  England. 
As  to  his  inner  life,  however,  it  is  not  to  ba 
denied  that  hie  visit  to  Scotland,  the  great  object 
of  which  was  to  controvert  Presbyterian  ism, 
rather  resulted  in  convictions  favorable  to  the 

iirinciples  cf  that  system,  and  in  more  decided 
eanings  towards  religious  moderation.  Thence- 
forth he  disapproved  uf  the  oppressions  imposed 
upon  tbe  Presbyterians,  and  strove  to  weaken 
the convictioi     '   '  .      -      -      -. 

siastioal  continuity,  and  bring  that  Church  into 
fellowship  with  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent  To  this  end  he  exerted  himself 
eamestW  to  effect  the  marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Eliiabeth  and  Elector  Frederick  V.,  of 
Palatinate,  and  on  Fi-bruary  14,  1613,  the 
performance  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  in  the 
royal  cbapel,  was  among  the  most  joyful 
events  of  bis  life.  Tbe  same  motive  led  hiiii  to 
resist  James'  favorite  pr<'jcct  of  marrying  tha 
Prince  of  Wales  to  a  Bpitnish  princess.  Ilia 
puritanic  bias  also  betrayed  itself  in  his  seal  fur 
the  strict  obtervanee  of  the  Sabbath,  in  his  de> 
oided  opposition  to  tbe  King's  proclamation 
concerning  Sabbath  "sport*  and  iiastimea" 
(iTliich  AKW  forbade  being  read  in  his  church 
in  CroydoDJ.  and  in  the  general  severity  uf  his 
views  of  morality.  Hence  his  indignant  protest, 
against  the  iurumotu  sebeme  of  Somerset  for  the 
divorce  of  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  retained 
his  hold  upiin  the  ro^al  regard,  bis  open  integ- 
rity being  proof  against  all  saspicion  and  ma- 
lice, and  seoiiriog  for  blm  aniveraal  sympathy 
upon  tl)o  ui'i'urrenee  of  the  accidental  ^eatb,  at 
hia  hands,  of  the  gamekeeper  of  one  of  his  nubia 
friends,  a  cuiostrophe  which  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  rest  of  his  life.  After  this  sad  event  hia 
healtli   rapi'lly   failed,   although   he   continued 

E.ini^tually  lo  ocaupr  his  place  in  the  House  uf 
ords,  oik)  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  exert  hia 
inSuenuc   in   behalf  of  the   injured   protestanl 
princes  of  the  Continent,     lie  was  at  the  deaib- 
'  of  James  L  when  that  monarch  breathed 
last,  Miirch  27,  Il>25.     Charles  I.  received 
runn  from  bis  hands ;  but  the  protestant 
,  and  political  liberalism  of  the  primate, 
offensive  to  thai  liiglt«pirited  monarchi 
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fhintinfr  after  anHmited  power.  The  preralenee 
of  liberal  and  paritan  Tiews,  was  largely  attri- 
buted to  tbe  laxity  of  Abbot's  eeolesiastical  dis- 
cipline towards  the  laitj,  and  his  want  of  seal 
for  the  English  Litargy ;  whilst  his  strict  vigi- 
lance over  the  official  conduct  of  the  aristocratic 
clergy  excited  corresponding  animosity.  (Col- 
lier's Eccles.  Hist,  of  Britain,  II.  p.  757.)  He 
freely  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  the  King  and  bis  court  towards  absolutism, 
and  even  interdicted  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp's  sermon,  dedicated  to  the  King,  which 
attempted  to  prove  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  divine  right  of  kings  to  unlimited  autnority. 
This  opposition  of  the  Primate  to  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  court,  especially  as  being  coin- 
cident with  like  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  protect  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land 
against  royal  aggressions,  made  Charles  and  his 
aspiring  courtiers  furious  against  the  firm  and 
honest  Abbot.  Buckingham,  aided  by  Bishop 
Laud,  of  London  (who  had  long  borne  malice 
against  the  Primate),  poured  oil  upon  the  kin- 
dling flame,  until  they  succeeded  in  having 
Abbot  suspended  from  bis  office,  and  removed 
from  his  residence  in  the  Archbishop's  palace. 
The  artful  and  ambitious  Laud  was  elevated  to 
the  vacant  Primacy,  and  also  enjoyed  the  honor, 
properly  belonging  to  tbe  Archbishop,  of  bap- 
tizing the  Prince  of  Wales,  aflerwards  Charles  II. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  Abbot  was  held,  re- 
strained his  enemies  from  urging  his  formal  de- 
position from  the  Archbishoprick.  lie  survived 
nis  suspension  5  years,  and  died  at  Croydon,  on 
Au^.  4,  1633,  aged  71  years.  His  corpse  was 
buried  in  Guilford,  and  his  grave  honored  with 
a  suitable  monument.  Judgments  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Abbot  vary  with  the  different  ecclesi- 
astical posidon  of  those  who  pass  them.  Collier, 
Clarendon,  and  those  whose  partiality  for  the 
Anglican  Church  predominates,  strongly  con- 
demn him;  whilst  Presbyterian  and  Puritan 
historians,  like  McCrie,  and  Neal,  describe  him 
as  a  pattern  and  example  for  all  upright  church- 
rulers.  They  are  all  agreed,  however,  in  ac- 
knowledging bis  superior  excellence,  as  a  man 
of  learning,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  tolerant 
and  morally  consistent  Christian.  (See  Cyrillus 
Lucaris.)  G.  Weber.* 

Abbot  (Robert,  D.  D.),  brother  of  George,  and 
his  senior  by  12  years,  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  an  earnest  and  profound  theologian, 
and  an  amiable  Christian,  out  not  possessed  of 
those  master-qualities,  which  gave  his  younger 
brother  so  much  influence  in  the  Church.  He 
was  a  popular  preacher,  but  did  not  other- 
wise attract  mucn  notice  until  his  44th  year, 
when  he  took  a  prominent  position  as  a  polemical 
writer  in  the  Komish  controversy.  He  filled 
successively  the  offices  of  chaplain  ordinary  to 
James  I.,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  at  Chelsea,  Prebendary  of 
Normanton,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  which  last  he  died. 
Although  a  prolific  writer,  but  few  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  published,  and  those  were  contro- 
versial, including  his  Antichrinti  dcmonsiraiio, 
the  motit  remarkable.  *  Gorton. 

Abbot.  —  The  Svrio-Chaldaic  word  Abba  or 
Abbas,  which  has  found  its  way  into  nearly  all 


European  languages,  was  early  applied  like 
pater  (father)  as  a  title  of  honor  to  Monks,  but 
limited  since  the  5th  century,  to  superintendents 
of  monasteries.  Its  first  use  in  Germany  occurs 
in  Kern's  interlinear  version  of  Benedict's  Rules, 
in  the  8th  century,  in  the  form  of  Abbai  (after- 
wards Abt).  About  the  same  time  lady-supe- 
riors were  styled  Abbaiissa,  or,  shorter,  Abtissa^ 
and  their  convent,  AbbcUeia,  or  Abieia,  At  a 
later  period,  however,  the  title  had  a  wider  ap- 
plication, as  appears  from  such  expressions  as : 
abbas  curice,  palaiii,  clocherii^  cavipantHs^  scho- 
larum,  etc.  (iht  Fresne's  Glossary).  On  the 
other  hand,  other  titles  are  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  it :  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  Arehiman- 
drii;  among  the  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Au- 
gustines,  etc..  Provosts  (praeposUi),  and  Priors 
(priores  conventualas^ ;  among  the  Franciscans, 
Guardians  (custodesj,  etc.  The  Benedictines 
retained  tbe  title  Aoboty  applied  it,  however, 
only  to  the  superiors  of  the  original  monasteries, 
whilst  others  were  called  Co-^bbates,  Pro-abbaies. 
The  superior  of  Monie-Cassino  even  arrogat»l 
the  title  abbas  dbbaium. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  Abbots, 
regulars  and  seculars.    The  latter  are  secular 
priests  who  enjoy  the  Abbey  as  a  benefice,  and 
employ  a  Vicar  to  perform  their  proper  duties 
(c.  Ca.  de  statu  monachorum  III.,  35).    If  such 
an  Abbot  belongs  to  an  inferior  Order,  or  has 
merely  received  the  tonsure,  be  must  provide  an 
officiating  Vicar  as  his  substitute.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  when  an  Abbey  is  temporarily  conferred 
upon  a  Bishop,  or  other  clergy  of  nigh  rank. 
Such  a  Commendatary  (abbots  commendatarius) 
merely  receives  the  revenue  of  the  Abbey,  and 
bears  the  honorary  title,  whilst  the  Reg^tlar 
Abbot  exercises  jurisdiction  (Con.  Trid.  c.  20). 
Should  the  Commendatary  retain  his  prerogative 
for  life,  tbe  actual  government  of  his  monastery 
may  pass  into  his  hands.    Secular  Abbots  diflfer 
from  lay  abbots  {abbates  laid),  i.  e.  laymen  upon 
whom  the  revenues  of  a  monastery  were  con- 
ferred.   This  was  often  done  by  Patrons  and 
Kings,  as  a  reward  to  favorite  tenants.    They 
appear  in  history  as  abbates  miliies,  abbacomites 
of  royal  monasteries,  during  the  8th,  9th,  and 
lOth  centuries,  and  continued  until  checked  by 
vigorous  efforts  to  correct  their  lax  discipline. 
This  class  also  differs  from  abbates  castrenses, 
military  abbots,  inasmuch  as  these  were  regu- 
lars who  were  substituted  for  military  Provosts. 
The  regular  abbots  ore  the  proper  superintend- 
ents of  cloisters,  and  the  real  monks,  chosen 
usually  for  life,  either  by  the  voting  members 
of  the  monastery,  or  by  the  Provincial  Chapter, 
and  in  most  cases  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  diocesan  bishop.    At  an  earlier  period, 
however,  many  of  them  were  exempted  Prelates, 
and  had  a  jurisdictio  quasi  episcopalis  of  their 
own,  or  held  a  see  in  connection  with  their  mon- 
astery, without  belonging  properly  to  a  diocese. 
These  wore  episcopal  insignia,  tbe  uiitre,  etc., 
and  hence  were  named  abbates  mitrati,  mitred 
abbots.   Some  of  them  also  enjoyed  civil  honors, 
and  were  admitted,  as  abbot  princes,  to  seats  in 
imperial  and  state  assemblies,  in  which  honor 
even  some  Abbesses  participated.    The  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  Abbots  (and  Abbesses),  are 
determined  by  canonical  regulations,  and  the 
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rales  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  nn  well 
as  by  particulnr  statates,  especially  election 
eompromises.  although  the  latter  have  been 
repeatedly  annalled  by  Popes.  The  elected 
abbot  is  inducted  into  office  by  episcopal  bene- 
diction, and  if  this  is  thrice  refused,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  the  priTileges  otherwise  per- 
taining to  bis  office,  such  as  granting  the  tonsure 
to  his  subordinates,  unless  allowed  by  a  Papal 
dispensation.  The  abbnt  eiercises  discipline, 
ana,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chapter,  dis- 
poses of  the  revenues  of  bis  monastery.  Those 
who  hold  jurisdictio  quasi  episcopalis  have  a 
seat  in  general  councils,  and  a  vote  in  proyincial 
synods;  others  under  certain  rules  a  sent  in 
diocesan  synods. — Ordinarily  only  a  nun  of  the 
same  convent  can  be  elected  its  Abbess.  Sh 
must  be  of  legitimate  birth,  forty  years  old,  an  i 
have  been  a  member  eight  years.  In  cases  c  f 
necessity  a  nun  of  the  same  order  may  be 
chosen.  The  election  is  held  in  secret  by  the 
choir-sisters.  The  bishop  ratifies  the  choice  by 
the  benediction  (anciently  called  ordin€Uion), 
and  the  transfer  of  the  staff  and  pectoral  cru- 
cifix, and  solemnly  inducts  her  to  her  chair,  and 
thenceforth  she  exercises  maternal  authority 
over  the  nuns.  Her  public  ecclesiastical  rights 
are  exercised  through  a  Vicar.  Sometimes 
peculiar  honors  are  conferred  upon  an  abbess, 
and  she  receiyes  a  corresponding  title ;  as  the 
Abbess  of  Lucia,  called  episcopa.  The  abbess 
is  also  entitled  to  a  seat  in  Synods  {Mdnsi,  Coll. 
Concil.  I.,  suppl.  p.  519,  etc.). — The  titles  abbot 
and  €tbbess  are  retained  by  the  superiors  of  pro- 
testant  foundations,  and  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  clergy  and  theologians  of  the  evangelical 
church,  especially  if  they  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
a  former  abbey.  H.  F.  Jacobsow.* 

Abbreviaton, — Notaries,  or  Secretaries  of  the 
papal  court,  first  appointed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century  to  take  brief  notes  of  letters, 
bulls,  and  consistorial  proceedings,  and  some- 
times employed  by  general  Synods.  The  office 
is  an  important  one  and  has  frequently  been 
filled  by  distinguished  men. —  iEneas  I^Wius, 
afterwards  Pius  II.,  was  Abbreviator  Major  of 
the  Basle  Synod  ( Wetxer  and  Welte).  ♦ 

Abdon  (Heb.  s=  serviceable)  was  the  name, 
1)  of  one  of  the  12  judges  who  ruled  over  Israel 
prior  to  Eli,  an  Epbraimite,  son  of  Hillel,  a  na- 
tive of  Pireatbon  (1  Mace.  9 :  50),  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth  and  influence  (Judges  12: 
13-15),  and  judge  for  8  years.  2)  A  son  of 
Abi-Qibeon  and  Maacha  (l  Chron.  8 :  29 ;  9 : 
34).  3)  A  son  of  Micah,  whom  Josiah  sent, 
with  others,  to  Hulda  the  prophetess  (2  Chron. 
34 :  2(y-22).  4)  A  Levitical  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gershom 
(Josh.  21 :  30 ;  1  Chron.  6 :  74).    Vaihinoer.* 

Abecedarian  hymns,  composed  in  imitation 
of  the  acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  de- 
signed chiefly  to  aid  the  memory.  One  such 
was  written  by  St.  Augustine  to  fortify  the 
common  people  against  the  Donatist  heresy. 

*H00K. 

AbeL — (See  Adam.) 
AbednegO.— (See  Shadraeh,) 
Abel-mwolaL— (See  Elijah.) 
Abelard  (Peter),  a  prominent  champion  of 
scholastidam,  celebratea  for  bis  personal  attrao- 


tions,  for  the  romantic  interest  of  his  life,  and 
the  scientific  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  born  in  Palais,  between 
Nantes  and  Poictiers.  in  1079.    His  father  was 
a  man  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  enjoying  him- 
self the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
determined  that  his  son,  who  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  an  acute  and  lively  genius,  should 
have  everr  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving his  mind.    The  youth  amply  repaid  the 
care  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  rapid  progress 
he  made  in  learning.    In  the  ardor  or  his  lit- 
erary enthusiasm,  he  relinquished  the  patrimony 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  oldest  son,  that 
he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific 
pursuits.   Logic  soon  became  his  favorite  study ; 
and  that  he  might  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  as  we  learn  from  an  unpublished  docu- 
ment of  his  own,  and  also  from  a  letter  of  Ros- 
cellin    recently  discovered  at  Munich,  he  re- 
ceived instruction  from  that  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  Nominalism  at  the  age  of  thirteen.    In 
search  of  learning  as  a  sort  of  literary  adven- 
turer, he  was  at  leneth  drawn  to  Paris  by  the 
fame  of  William  of  Champeaux,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  school  of  strict  Realism.    Here  his 
penetrating  mind  soon  enabled  him  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  his  teacher's  reasonings,  and  to 
compel  him  to  modify  his  system.    Conscious 
of  his  superior  abilities  he  not  long  after  estab- 
lished a  school  of  his  ovm,  first  at  Melun,  where 
the  French  court  then  resided,  and  subsequently 
at  Corbeil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.    Bv 
his  excessive  application  to  study  his  health 
hnwpvpr  became  so  impaired,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  it  he  was  obliged,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  to  seek  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
his  native  village.    Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
William,  in  great  dissatisfaction,  left  the  field 
of  dialectic  controversy  to  his  competitor,  and 
retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.    Flattered 
by  his  success  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  Abe- 
lard now  sought  to  add  to  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
William's  old  preceptor,  Anselm  of  Laon.    He 
was  however  so  little  satisfied  with  his  instruc- 
tion, that  he  forsook  his  lectures  and  devoted 
himself  privately  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  ancient  fathers.    Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  thought  himself  fully  qualified  for  the  office 
to  which  he  aspired.    As  a  proof  of  it  he  under- 
took for  a  wager,  to  expliun  tne  difficult  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel,  which  he  aid  with  so  much  dialectic 
skill  as  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
admirers.   It  provoked  however  the  jealousy  and 
resentment  of  Anselm,  and  he  forbade  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  lectures.    This  obliged  Abelard 
once  more  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  fame  as 
a  lecturer  became  so  widely  known,  that  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom 
flocked  to  him  that  they  might  receive  instruc- 
tion at  his  feet. 

But  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  his 
activity  was  interrupted  by  his  romantic  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady  equally  accomplished  and 
beautiful.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  prebendary 
Fulbert,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  when  the  heart 
is  most  susceptible  of  tender  emotions.  With 
ber  personal  onarms  was  blended  an  air  of  mod- 
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•eitj  and  grace  that  rendered  ber  irresistibly 
attractive.  Sbe  was,  moreover,  food  of  leamiog, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
its  higher  branches.  Her  ancle  was  disposed  to 
indulge  her,  but  he  wished  to  do  it  at  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  Abelard  hearing  of  it 
proposed  to  ooard  in  his  family  and  to  become 
the  instructor  of  his  beautiful  niece.  The  uncle 
was  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  resign  the  pupil  entirely  to  the 
control  of  her  teacher,  even  enjoining  it  upon 
him  to  correct  her  if  necessary.  Abelard  man- 
aged to  render  himself  very  agreeable  to  the 
young  lady.  Instead  of  the  dull  precepts  of 
philosophy  he  taught  her  the  delightful  lessons 
of  love,  and  succeeded  in  so  insinuating  himself 
into  her  affections  that  in  the  end  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  with  her  to  the  house  of  his  sieter,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Astro- 
labius.  Ileloise  was  also  of  most  romantic 
character.  Abelard  gained  her  love  by  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  as  well  as  by  his  talents  for 
music  and  poetry.  When  he  proposed  to  restore 
her  honor  by  giving  her  his  hand  in  marriage, 
she  refused  for  the  reason  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  his  studies  as  well  as  with  his  clerical 
preferment.  She  at  length  yielded  her  objec- 
tions and  they  were  privately  married.  Heloise, 
however,  regardless  of  her  reputation,  persisted 
in  denj^in^  it,  which  so  incensed  her  uncle  that 
to  avoid  his  resentment  Abelard  sent  her  to  the 
convent  of  Argenteuil.  Regarding  this  as  a 
slight  upon  his  nieoe  and  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
her,  Fulbert  became  the  more  enraged  and  medi- 
tated a  terrible  revenge.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  seised  in  his  chamber  at  night  by  hired 
assassins,  who  inflicted  upon  him  a  cruel  and 
most  degrading  mutilation.  Hearing  of  this 
Heloise  took  the  veil  in  Argenteuil,  and  Abelard 
sought  admittance  to  the  convent  of  St.  Dennis, 
where  crowds  again  attended  upon  his  lectures. 

Here  the  persons  opposed  to  him  before  at 
Laon,  excited  by  the  peculiar  views  he  expressed 
in  his  dialectic  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  were  led  to  prefer  charges  against  him 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Arraigned  before 
the  synod  he  rejieved  himself  from  many  of  the 
charges  by  an  appeal  to  Augustine.  The  com- 
plaint, however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  held  b^  the  Church  was  at  variance  with  his 
I^ominalistic  view  was  sustained,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  cast  his  ItUrodueiio  ad  Thtologiam 
into  the  fire,  to  retract  the  symbol  Quieunque, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Medard.  The  proceeding,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  general  favor.  And  after  some  time  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  St.  Dennis. 

Here  he  brought  himself  into  difficulty  by  his 
historical  criticisms.  He-  did  not  suppose  that 
it  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  disciple  of 
Paul,  who  was  the  patron  of  their  monastery. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 

Slace.  Wearied  at  length  with  perpetual  con- 
icts  he  determined  to  seek  repose,  and  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  he  erected  a 
chapel  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nogent,  in  the 
diocess  of  Troyes,  where  in  the  desert  he  again 
collected  a  crowd  of  seholars,  who  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  instmotion  were  wUling  to  submit 
D  the  inoonvenienoes  of  a  hermit  life.    Hen  he 


felt  himself  BO  comfortable  that  he  dedicated  bin 
chapel  to  the  Holy  Qhost  and  cslled  it  Para- 
clete. This  again  gave  offence  to  his  enemies, 
who  regarded  it  as  intended  to  insinuate  the 
views  wnich  he  durst  not  openly  avow.  In  the 
persecutions  which  followed  they  were  joined  bj 
St.  Norbert,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Pre- 
montres,  and  by  the  still  more  powerful  St  Ber- 
nard. The  clamor  raised  against  the  unforto- 
nate  man  was  so  great  that  many  of  his  friends 
were  oarried  away  hj  the  popular  prejudice,  and 
no  one  ventured  to  interpose  in  his  favor.  He 
at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  some  heathen  land,  and  was  only  induced  to 
abandon  his  purpose  by  his  election  to  the  Ab- 
bacy of  the  convent  of  St.  Qildas. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  given  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Paraclete,  with  the  consent  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  to  Heloise,  who  with  the  rest  of  the 
nuns  had  been  driven  from  the  convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil. 

Thus  far  he  wrote  his  own  history,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  narrative  commences  his  corresi- 
pondence  with  Heloise.  Beyond  this  nothing 
IS  certain  but  that  he  broke  off  all  communica- 
tion with  St.  Gildas  and  opened  his  school  again 
at  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  his  re-appearance 
at  Paris  stirred  up  anew  the  wrath  of  his  an- 
cient enemy  St.  Bernard.  At  all  events  cbar;;es 
were  preferred  against  him  at  a  Council  which 
was  held  at  Sens  in  1 140,  from  the  decision  of 
which  Abelard  appealed  to  Rome.  St.  Bernard, 
however,  had  anticipated  him  with  the  pope, 
and  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of 
the  Council,  by  which  he  and  his  pupil  Arnold 
of  Brescia  were  condemned  to  perpetual  con- 
finement The  venerable  Peter  ae  Clugny  now 
offered  the  deeply  humbled  and  sorely  afllictcd 
man  an  asylum,  not  without  some  feelings  of 
resentment  towards  St  Bernard,  the  champion 
of  the  order  of  Cestercians.  Abelard  consented 
to  retract  his  propositions,  yet  without  actually 
recanting,  and  Peter  procured  his  reconciliation 
with  Rome.  At  Clugny  he  spent  some  time  in 
study,  in  correspondence  witn  Heloise,  and  in 
rigid  monkish  ascetism.  That  he  might  obtain 
a  healthier  residence  Peter  recommended  him 
to  the  priory  of  St  Marcellus,  near  Chalons, 
where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  Peter  accompanied  the 
funeral  to  the  Paraclete,  and  Ileloise  affixed  to 
the  cocpse  the  letter  of  absolution  from  the  hands 
of  his  confessor.  She  survived  as  the  Abbess 
of  the  Paraclete  two  and  twenty  years  (flGth 
May,  1164),  highly  esteemed  and  honored,  ^t 
her  death  she  was  placed  in  the  same  tomb  with 
her  lover,  and  afterwards  in  the  same  coffin. 
When  the  Abbey  of  the  Paraclete  was  destroyed 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  their  re- 
mains were  preserved,  and  in  1817  were  removed 
to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
La  Chaise,  where  her  monument  to  this  day  is 
frequently  decorated  with  the  garlands  of  de- 
ceased lovers. 

Abelard's  intellectual  significance  is  seen,  not 
merely  in  the  submissive  adherence  of  his  follow- 
ers, but  also  in  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  if  Bernard  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  authority  and  faith  of 
theage,itisthefaet  also  that  Abelard  represents 
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the  principle  of  free  inquiry  and  rational  criti- 
cism.   Hie  acquirements  were  by  no  means  ex- 
traordinary,   lie  was  acquainted  with  Roman 
literature,  and  with  Greek  so  far  as  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin ;  but  a  knowledge  of  Qreek,  and 
especially  Hebrew,  he  bad  not.     Abelard's  phi- 
losophy consists  in  dialectics.    Of  the  wide  range 
which  science  has  taken  in  Physics,  Metaphysics 
and  Ethics  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, no  traces  are  found  in  his  writings.     It  is 
only  within  the  last  19  years,  and  through  the 
labors  of  Cousin,  that  his  views  as  a  dialectician 
have  been  clearly  ascertained.    He  was  not  a 
llealist.    In  his  first  controversy  with  William 
of  Cham|>eauz  be  compelled  him  materially  to 
modify  his  system.    Just  as  little  was  he  a 
Nominalist.     On  the  contrary  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Roscellin.    Abelard's 
position  was  intermediate  as  it  regards  both  sys- 
tems, to  define  which  the  term  Conceptaalism 
was  employed.     lie  insisted  upon  the  actual 
8i^ni6cance  of  ideas  in  conception,  as  the  human 
mind  was  able  to  form  them.    They  were  in  his 
estimation  not  properly  realities,  constituting  in 
some  supersensuous  sphere  different  from  the 
visible  world  a  world-system  of  their  own.    Nor 
were  they,  on   the  other  hand,   mere  words, 
empty  air ;  they  were  really  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
the  human  mind  which  frames  and  is  occupied 
with  them  cannot  be  satisfied  with  nullities. 
Abelard's  strength,  owing  to  his  fine  critical 
talents,  was  exhibited  rather  in  his  conflict  with 
both  extremes  than  in  a  clear  and  well-defined 
establishment  of  an  intermediate  system.    The 
qualified  Realism  or  Nominalism  (for  the  inter- 
mediate theory  may  be  designated  by  either 
phrase)  which  Abelard  advocated,  was  the  view 
entertained  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  insisted  up- 
on a  significance,  a  certain  reality  for  the  general 
idea  as  apprehended  scientifically,  or  otherwise 
science  would  be  occupied  with  a  mere  phantasm. 
Abelard,  as  was  usual  with  the  scholastics  of 
his  day,  distinguished  between  the  pre-supposed 
significance  of  church  faith  and  the  attempt  to 
prove  it  in  a  dialectic  way.    But  his  method 
was  not  at  all  tho  same  with  that  of  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  decidedly  different  from 
the  manner  in  which  church  authority  allows 
the  use  of  reason.    According  to  Anselm  faith 
and  knowledge  are  perfectly  congruous,  so  that 
the  results  of  honest  speculation  are  always  in 
harmony  with  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  free 
ioijuiry  is  altogether  compatible  with  submission 
to  Its  authority.    With  Abelard  the  superiority 
of  reason  is  everywhere  indicated,  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  faith  of  the  Church  more  on  ac- 
count of  outward  considerations  than  of  any  in- 
ward necessity.    He  everywhere  professes  to 
agree  with  the  Church,  quotes  freely  from  the 
church  fathers,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  its  symbols,  even  upon  points  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  the  faith 
of  the  Churcfi  is  not  for  him  the  absolute  truth, 
but  a  problem  for  the  proof  of  which  speculation 
was  entitled  to  credit    He  by  no  means  in- 
tended, in  bis  various  discussions  of  the  idea  of 
the  Trinity,  that  the  three  persons  could  only  be 
represented  thus  and  no  otherwise,  but  simply, 
that  for  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  presented 
to  view  sufficient  arguments  can  be  found.    His 


object  accordingly  was  not  to  establish  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  but  to  confirm  the  view,  and 
thus  silence  his  opponents.  His  chief  problem 
was  the  idea  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he  does  not 
insist  upon  a  specifically  Christian  idea,  parta- 
king of  the  character  of  revelation,  but  endeti- 
vors  to  show  by  analogies  that  it  was  possible 
and  within  the  range  of  our  thoughts.  How 
little  his  whole  conception  partook  of  an  exclu- 
sively Christian  character  appears  from  his 
attempt  to  show  that  Plato  and  the  heathea 
sages  had  not  simply  intimations,  but  a  pretty 
full  knowledge  of  the  Christian  dogma. 

Abelard's  dialectic  method  consisted  chiefly 
in  seizing  hold  of  the  objectionable  side  of  a 
dogma,  encumbered  with  all  possible  difficulties, 
and  then  solving  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  language  in  which  uie  question 
was  expressed  would  admit  of  a  double  sense ; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  idea  of  necessity  in  the 
union  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  human 
freedom,  and  in  that  of  volition,  in  the  question 
whether  all  comes  to  pass  that  God  wills.  The 
whole  system  of  dogmatics  is  brought  out  in  his 
treatment  of  the  divine  attributes.  The  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
omnipotence  in  the  question  whether  it  is  still 
possible  for  Qod  to  become  man ;  the  two  nar 
tores  of  Christ  under  that  of  immutability,  and 
bis  appearance  in  the  flesh  under  that  of  omni- 
presence, according  to  which  Ood  is  always 
everywhere  present. 

Abelard  established  no  school  of  his  own,  if 
we  are  to  understand  by  it  an  exclusive  circle  of 
followers,  who  received  and  perpetuated  his  doc- 
trines. In  order  to  this  his  investigations  were 
too  critical,  the  results  too  little  positive,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  authorities  too  vio- 
lent But  the  influence  of  his  keen  rationali- 
zing spirit  was  powerfully  felt  around  him,  as 
the  attachment  of  bis  followers  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  fully  shows.  The  later 
scholastics  borrowed  much  from  him  as  to  out- 
ward form ;  for  instance,  the  array  against  each 
other  of  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  classics 
and  those  of  Christian  times,  in  imitation  of  his 
sic  et  non;  and  also  the  arrangement  of  the 
dogmatic  matter  in  "Lombard's  Sentences,'^ 
which  appeared  soon  after  his  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  keen  Rationalism  in  the  discussion 
of  dogmas  became  speechless  before  the  power- 
ful strides  of  church  authority.  Then  came  the 
time  of  the  Sententiarii  and  the  Summists,  when 
the  dogmatic  material  was  most  extensively 
worked  up.  But  even  if  criticism  made  a  deci- 
sion between  the  viddur  quod  sic  and  the  videtur 
quod  non,  it  durst  not  make  it  with  the  bold 
self-reliance  of  an  Abelard. 

Charles  Remusat's  Abelard,  I^tris,  1845,  2 
vols.,  is  quite  comprehensive  and  full,  and 
attempts  an  analysis  both  of  his  philosophical 
and  tneological  systems.  It  is  to  be  re|^tted 
that  he  was  not  more  thoroughly  versed  in  dog- 
matic studies.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  Abelard's  tneory  of  the  Trinity 
and  that  of  Augustin,  and  also  passed  an  erro- 
neous judgment  upon  the  merits  of  Scholasticism 
as  it  was  advocated  after  the  time  of  Abelard  by 
Lombard  and  some  of  his  disciples. 

RiTTBBBa.— i>r.  Wolff. 
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AbeliteSy  Abelonians,  Abelonites,  so  styled 
from  Abel,  Adam's  sod,  were  a  sect  found  in 
North  Africa,  of  whom  Augastine  famishes  a 
scanty  account  (De  baeres.  c.  86),  written  after 
their  extinction  and  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  professed  to  imitate  Abel's 
manner  of  life,  marrying,  but  abstaining  from 
sexual  intercourse  (as  some  traditions  report 
Abel  to  have  done),  and  hoping  thereby  to  pre- 
yent  the  perpetuation  of  original  sin.  Each 
couple  thus  united  adopted  a  male  and  female 
child  (replacing  them  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either),  and  made  them  their  heirs,  upon  their 
▼owing  to  adopt  the  same  manner  of  Iik.  They 
were  probably  an  ofbhoot  of  one  of  the  older 
Gnostic  sects,  as  their  virtual  rejection  of  mar- 
riage is  based  in  Dualistic  principles.  Or  they 
may  have  sprung  from  the  Manichaeism,  which 
so  extensively  prevdled  in  N.  Africa  at  that 
time.  Herzog.* 

Abely,  Bishop  of  Rodes  (South  France),  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Yincentius  of  Paula, 
was  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
author  of  a  semipelaKian  system  of  Dogmatic 
Theology,  entitled  MedvUa  theohgiea  (repub- 
lished in  Mayence,  1839),  whence  the  Jansenists 
styled  him  U  moeUeuz.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  and 
wrote  a  book  giving  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
in  its  defence.  He  died  in  the  Lazarus  convent, 
founded  by  Yincentius,  in  Paris,  aged  88  years. 

RXUCHLIN.* 

Aben-Eira  (Abraham  ben  R.  Meir  ben  Esra, 
called  by  the  scholastics  Ebenare,  or  Evenare), 
of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  not 
being  definitely  reported,  it  is  simply  conjee- 
turea  upon  incidental  facts  given,  that  he  was 
born  an.  1093,  and  died  an.  1168  at  the  age  of 
75  years  probably  in  Rhodes.  Although  but 
little  is  known  of  the  particular  events  of  his 
life,  he  was  held  in  higb  esteem  among  cotem- 
poraneous  scholars.  .Wherever  he  went,  his 
reputation  for  learning  preceded  him,  and  an 
honorable  reception  greeted  him.  By  his  later 
brethren  he  was  called  '*  the  wise,"  *'  the  great 
and  admirable  philosopher."  And  few  seem 
more  fully  to  have  merited  such  high  regard, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  In  Biblical  expo- 
sition, Grammar,  Theology,  Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Medicine,  be  was 
deeply  versed,  and  he  contributed  richlv  to  their 
advancement  He  also  won  some  distinction 
as  a  poet  As  a  traveller,  he  visited  several 
European  oountries,  made  a  tour  through  Pales- 
tine, and  tarrying  some  time  in  Tiberias  availed 
^  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  of  making 
*  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  Masorite 
text  of  the  Bible.  The  most  important  of  his 
wofks  for  theologians,  are  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament,  found  in  the  rabbi- 
nical Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and  also 
in  several  Latin  translations.  His  mode  of  exe- 
gesis is  concise  and  rational,  following  closely 
the  true  sense  of  the  text  Sometimes  his  con- 
ciseness of  expression  makes  his  language  ob- 
scure and  perplexing ;  hence  many  of  his  com- 
mentaries have  been  published  with  explanatory 
notes.    Among  his  works  on  Language,  his  He- 


brew Grammar  is  pre-eminent  (first  pobliabed 
in  Venice,  1546,  with  Kimcbi's  Grammar).  (See 
Wolf  Biblioth  Hebr.  Tom.  I.  p.  71-^6;  Heland. 
AnaJecta  Rabbin  ica  (Yitsa  celeberrimoram  Rab- 
binorum),  p.  6^-80 ;  Er§eh  and  Gruber,  Encyclop. 
I.  p.  79-84 J.  Arnold.* 

Abernatliy  (John),  an  eminent  Protestant 
Irish  divine,  bom  an.  1680,  died  in  Dublin,  an. 
1740,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Coleraine,  apd  licensed  to  preach  after  the  ne* 
cessary  course  of  study,  at  the  earl^  age  of  20 
years.  He  was  very  sealous  in  his  efforts  to 
convert  Irish  Catholics.  Participating,  how- 
ever, with  great  ardor,  in  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy, be  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  synod, 
lost  favor  with  his  own  parishioners  in  Antrim, 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  there  ended  his  labors. 
The  most  noted  cmd  valuable  of  his  works  are 
his  "Discourses  concerning  the  Being  and 
Perfections  of  God,"  published  in  2  vols.  Of 
his  sermons,  4  vols,  were  published,  in  1748  and 
1757.  ♦  GoHTov. 

'. — ^1)  A  Jewish  high  priest,  put  to 


death  by  Saul  (see  Ahimdech],  2)  A  son  of 
the  preceding  (1  Sam.  22:  20,  &c.},  and  also 
high  priest  under  David,  but  deposed  by  Solo- 
mon on  account  of  his  collusion  with  Adunijah 
(1  Kings  1 :  7,  25).  *  Winer. 

Abib. — (See  Hebrew  MmUJts.) 

AbieL— 1)  Father  of  Kish  and  Ner.  2)  One 
of  David's  thirty  heroes  (1  Chron.  11 :  32).  (See 
Abner  and  Satd,) 

Abigail  (Gr.  'A^tywo).— 1)  The  wife  of  Na- 
bal,  near  Mt.  Oarmel,  who  so  commended  her- 
self to  David,  by  her  hospitality  and  prudence, 
that  he  married  her  after  Nabal's  death  (1  Sam. 
25 :  14,  40).  2]  A  sister  of  David,  wife  of  Ithra, 
and  mother  of  Amasa  (2  Sam.  17 :  25). 

*  Winer. 

Abihu  (Gr.  'A^eovd),  second  son  (Numb.  3 :  2) 
of  Aaron.     (See  Nadab,) 

Ab^ah,  also  called  Abia,  Abiak,  and  Abijam, 
1)  a  king  of  Jodah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes  from  an.  957-955,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rohoboam  (Matth.  1 :  7),  and  cotem- 
porary  of  Jeroboam  with  whom  he  was  at  war 
during  his  entire  reign  (1  Kings  15 :  1-8).  He 
followed  his  father's  footsteps  in  idolatry,  al- 
though at  times  (2  Chron.  13  :  3,  &c.)  he  re- 
strained the  people  from  its  grosser  abomina- 
tions, and  endeavored  to  bring  it  into  outward 
conformity  with  the  Jewish  religion.  There  is, 
however,  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Abi- 
jab  given  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  is 
hard  to  explain,  probably  on  account  of  the 
omission  in  one  of  the  records  or  both  of  some 
well-known  facts.  2)  Several  other  Israelites 
bear  this  name  (see  1  Sam.  8 :  2 ;  1  Kings  14 : 1 ; 
1  Chron.  24:  10),  the  one  last  referred  to  was  a 
descendant  of  Aaron  through  his  son  Eleazar, 
and  chief  of  the  8th  of  the  24  classes  of  priests 
appointed  by  David,  which  therefore  bore  his 
name,  as  in  Luke  1 :  5.     (Comp.  Winer.) 

Herzoo.* 

Abila,  the  capital  of  AbUene,  (See  the  next 
article.) 

Abilene,  ^AQatpr^,  so  called  from  its  chief 
town,  AbUa,  was  a  province  of  Coclosyria,  lying 
N.  of  Ituria,  Trachonitis,  and  Damascus,  and  on 
the  K.  side  of  Antilibanus,  and  is  referred  to  in 
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Luke  3 : 1,  in  conneotion  'with  other  adjacent  die- 
triots.  (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  18,  6. 10.  20,  7,  1 ; 
bell.  Jad.  2, 11.  5.  2, 12,  8.)  Its  capital,  Abila 
(Polyb.  5,  71 :  Ptol.  Anton,  pp.  198,  199.  Tab. 
Peat.),  was  38  Roman  miles  S.  of  Heliopolis 
(Baalbek),  and  18  N.  W.  of  Damascus.  Its 
modern  name  is  Nebi  Abel.  Pococke  yisited 
the  site  in  1737  and  found  there  ("Descript.  of 
the  East,"  II.,  169)  upon  a  steep  eminence,  tiie 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  witn  some  inscrip- 
tions. To  distinffuish  it  from  Abila  in  Deca- 
polis,  and  other  piaoes  of  the  same  name,  Jose- 
pbos  calls  it  ''Ad«xa  17  Awnt^  (Antiq.  19,  5. 1). 
Although  the  information  vre  possess  of  this 
Tetrnr<£j  and  its  rulers  is  not  very  clear,  the 
recent  attempts  of  skeptics  and  rationalists 
(Paulus,  De  Wette,  Strauss,  etc.),  to  turn  the 
brief  statement  of  Luke  (calling  it  the  Teirarehy 
of  Ljf^anias),  against  the  crodibility  of  bis 
gospel,  invests  the  subject  with  importance. 
They  deny  that  Abilene  was  then  governed  by 
Lysanias,  or  ever  by  one  of  that  name  as  Te- 
irarch,  and  assert  that  ader  the  King  of  that 
name  (Joseph,  bell.  Jud.  1,  13.  1)  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony  (B.  C.  36)  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleopatra,  sue  obtained  possession  of  his 
kingdom  including  Abilene;  that  subsequently 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  part 
of  the  heritage  of  Zenodorus  (20  years  B.  C), 
and  thus  became  the  Totrarchy  of  his  son  Philip, 
and  was  governed  by  him  at  the  time  of  which 
Lake  speaks.  But  Herod  never  possessed 
Abilene  (Joseph.  Antiq.  19,  5.  1.  bell.  Jud.  2, 
11. 5).  Zenodorus  had  only  the  farming  of  it, 
so  that  it  could  not  descend  with  his  property 
to  his  heirs.  It  did  not  consequently  belong 
to  the  Tetrarcby  of  Philip.  Moreover,  Joseph  us 
expressly  states  of  the  older  Lysanias,  that  his 
government  included  Chalcis,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  did  not  (Antiq.  20,  7.  1).  The  testimony 
of  Josephus  plainly  corroborates  the  Evangelist  s 
statement.  An  inscription  found  upon  an  an- 
cient coin  also  names  Lysanias  as  Teirarch. 
(See  Suesskind,  Stud,  and  Kritik.  1836,  pt  2, 
pp.  445,  etc. ;  Winer ;  Hug's  reply  to  StrauRs, 
p.  119 ;  Ebrard  Scicntif.  Critic,  of  the  GospeU, 
p.  181 ;  Wieseler's  Cbronol.  Synop.  of  the  Gos- 
pels, p.  174,  etc.)  WlKSSLER.* 

Ability,  moral. — (See  Freedom  of  the  human 
will.) 

Aoimelech  (=  father  of  the  King)  1)  was  a 
son  of  Gideon  and  his  concubine  (Judges  8 :  31). 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  refused 
to  become  their  king,  the  Schechemites  were 
persuaded  to  choose  him  ( Judg.  8 :  31 ;  9 :  1, 
etc.)  as  king  over  Israel.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  reien,  however,  during  his  absence  from  the 
city,  &re  arose  a  tumult  in  Sichero  itself 
against  his  unjustly  obtained  and  cruelly  man- 
aged sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  insurrection  he  returned,  stormed 
the  city,  and  put  his  enemies  to  death.  But  he 
did  not  long  survive  this  success ;  for  soon  after, 
in  an  assault  upon  Thebcz  (Judg.  9 :  50),  he  was 
felled  by  a  stone  from  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
and  thus  ignominiously  ended  his  ambitious 
career.  2)  The  Pbilistian  king  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
20:  2;  21 :  22;  20:  1),  who  was  prevented,  by 
divine  interference,  from  depriving  Abraham  of 
his  wife.     In  reference  to  that  incident  it  is 


proper  to  remark,  that  oriental  rulers  claimed  it 
as  their  prerogative  to  gather  all  the  beautiful 
women  of  the  land  into  their  harem  (Winer). 
Whether  this  title  was  used  by  sil  the  Pbilistian 
kings,  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  the 
superscription  of  Ps.  34.  3)  The  name  of  seve- 
ral Israelites  (1  Chron.  18 :  0,  etc.].  Sometimes 
Ahimeleeh  is  called  Ahimelechf  which  see. 

Yaibinqis.* 

Abiuadab.—  (See  Ark.) 

AbiraBL— (See  JToroA.) 

Abishag^,  the  concubine  selected  for  David  in 
his  old  age.    (See  Adonifcih,) 

Abiahai  i'A^aoa  ^^  strong-willed)  was  the 
son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of 
Joab  and  Asahel  (1  Chron.  2 :  16).  He  and  hta 
brothers  early  attached  themselves  to  their 
uncle,  and  signalised  themselves  by  their  coa- 
rage  and  mihtary  skill  (1  Sam.  22:  2;  26:  7). 
Having  been  made  commander  of  a  division  of 
David's  forces  (2  Sam.  10 :  10,  14),  he  put  the 
Ammonites  to  flight,  as  he  had  previously  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Edomites.  (In  Ps. 
60 :  2,  the  honor  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to 
Joabf  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  arm^.) 
His  personal  bravery  and  astonishing  exploits 
are  commended  in  2  Sam.  21 :  17 ;  2  Sam.  18 : 
2 ;  23 :  14-19,  where  he  is  ranked  with  the  eeo- 
ond  class  of  the  heroes  enumerated. 

Vaibingib.* 

Ablution. — ( See  I\irification,) 

Abner,  cousin  of  Saol,  and  cnief  general  of 
his  army  (1  Sam.  14:  50,  etc.),  adhered  after 
Saul's  death  to  the  interests  of  his  son  Ishbo- 
sheth,  and  had  him  proclaimed  his  father's  sno- 
cessor  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (the  tribe  of  Judah 
only  dissenting  in  favor  of  David),  in  Mahanaim 
(fi  §am.  2:8).  The  contending  parties  met  near 
Gibeon.  Abner,  desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed 
and  a  protracted  civil  war,  proposed  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  a  conflict  between  a  select  number 
from  each  army.  They  accordingly  chose  12 
men  on  each  side,  who  fought  so  stubbornly  that 
all  were  slain,  and  the  dispute  still  left  unsettled. 
A  general  battle  ensued  in  which  Ishbosheth's 
army  under  Abner  was  routed  vrith  a  loss  of 
3G0  slain,  whilst  on  David's  side  but  20  felL 
Abner  however  still  remained  true  to  his  ward 
for  about  7  years,  when  a  quarrel  arose  between 
them,  on  account  of  his  taking  one  of  Saul's 
concubines  to  wife,  which,  besides  being  a  vio- 
lation of  oriental  propriety,  was  regarded  by  Ish- 
bosheth  as  an  inaioation  of  Abner's  disposition 
to  supplant  him  (2  Sam.  3:6;  oompare  2  Sam. 
16 :  21 ;  1  Kings  2 :  22).  Abner  then  went  to  He- 
bron and  offered  his  services  to  David ;  but  Joab 
hearing  of  it  hastened  to  Hebron,  and  either 
through  jealousy,  or  to  revenge  his  brother 
Asahel's  death  (2  Sam.  2 :  8,  32],  secretly  assas- 
sinated Abner:  a  bloody  deed,  which  David 
deeply  lamented  (2  Sam.  3 :  33,  34). 

RUSTSCBI.*' 

Abomination  (Heb.  nD^ln  and  |^!|pjr*; 

Greek,  05cMnr/«a)  is  an  expression  of  disgust  and 
abhorrence  for  an  offensive  act  or  object,  espe- 
cially applied  in  the  Bible  to  sin,  idolatry,  and 
unclean  animals.  In  connection  with  "  aexolo- 
tian''  (Dan.  11:  31 ;  Matth.  24:  15),  it  refers  to 
the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  the  intrusion 
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of  the  sbrines  and  sncrifioes  of  the  heathen. 
(See  the  Articles,  Sin,  IdokUrif,  ArUiochvs 
Epiph,,  and  Etjypi.)  * 

Abraham,  sun  of  Terah,  and  10th  in  lineal 
de«cent  from  Shem,  was  a  native  of  Ur  Chasdim. 
About  the  date  of  his  birth  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  Gen.  11:  26  says,  that  after  Tenth's 
70th  year  he  begat  three  sons,  of  whom  Abra- 
ham (though  probably  the  youngest,  Gen.  20 : 
12)  is  named  first,  because  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology follows  the  line  of  promise.  In  Gen.  11 : 
32  we  are  told  that  Terah  died  at  the  age  of 
305  years ;  and  in  Gen.  12  :  1  that  Abraham 
was  summoned  by  the  Lord  to  leave  his  kindred 
and  country  in  his  75th  year,  consequently  GO 
years  before  his  father's  death.  Thus  his  birth 
would  occur  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  A. 
M.  1946,  or  290  years  after  the  flood.  But  in 
Acts  7:4  Stephen  says  that  Abraham  left  Ur 
after  his  father's  death.  This  seeming  discre- 
pancy, however,  will  disappear,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  Stephen  conformed  to 
a  common  notion  of  the  Jewsi  who,  unwilling  to 
suppose  Abraham  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  4th  commandment, 
regarded  Terah  as  having  died  tpiritually  upon 
hiH  relapse  into  idolatry,  which  happened  during 
Abraham's  earlier  years.' 

Although  the  original  abode  of  the  family  of 
Terah  was  Ur  Chasdim,  they  had  removed  at 
the  time  Abraham  is  brought  specially  into 
notice,  to  Ilaran  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  there 
Abraham  was  called  of  God,  and  from  thence 
in  obedience  to  that  call  that  he  went  forth  in 
faith,  with  his  wife  Sarah,  and  Lot  the  son  of 
bis  brother  Haran,  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
order  rightly  to  understand  the  purposes  of 
Providence  in  His  guidance  of  Abraham,  we 
must  briefly  review  tne  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  to  the  period  of  Abraham's  call. 
The  first  great  promise  eiven  after  the  fall  of 
man  (Gen.  3  :  15),  opened  the  prospect  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  human  race  over  the 
principle  and  power  of  sin,  and  summoned  the 
entire  race  to  battle  with  the  great  deceiver. 
But  no  full  response  was  given  to  this  solemn 
call.  On  the  contrary,  the  sinful  propensities 
of  the  race  became  so  fearfully  predominant 
(Gen.  6),  that  a  general  judgment  by  the  flood 
was  called  for,  to  prepare  the  world  for  commen- 
cing its  history  anew.  The  execution  of  thatjudg- 
ment  took  effect,  however,  with  a  wise  reference 
to  the  historical  continuity  of  the  race,  whilst  there 
yet  remained  one  family  which  was  not  wholly 
spoiled  by  abounding  corruptions,  and  which 
uod  might  preserve  as  the  channel  through 
whose  posterity  the  promised  redemption  of 
mankind  might  ultimately  come  (1  Pet.  3  :  18, 
^M.  But  the.depravity  of  the  old  race  soon  de- 
loped  itself  in  the  progeny  of  the  new,  though 
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'  This  is  the  most  natarsl  of  the  several  proposed 
solutions  of  the  diffionlty.  The  explanatioo  based  apon 
the  supposition  that  Abraham  was  the  son  of  a  sabse- 
qnent  wire,  and  not  bom  until  Terah  was  130  years 
old,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  11 :  26,  which 
plainly  moans  to  indicate  the  time  when,  or  about 
which,  the  three  sons  named  were  bom.  Moreover, 
such  accommodations,  in  reference  to  the  accidents  of 
the  subject  treated,  are  of  frequent  oocnrrenoe.  (See 
Art  Aeeommodation.)  • 


in  a  modified  form,  vis,  in  that  of  Heaihemtm^ 
the  hour  of  whose  nativHy  is  radicated  by  the 
haughty  declaration  of  the  builders  of  Mbel 
(Gen.  11 :  4).  Abandoning  God,  and  contemn- 
ing His  future  salvation,  they  hoped  by  their 
own  power  and  wisdom  to  procure  a  more  satia- 
faotonr  present  salvation.  A  second  judgment, 
theremre,  was  required,  and  it  was  executed  in 
the  confusion  of  tongues  and  scattering  of  the 
people.  There  was  no  extermination  of  the 
race  in  this  case,  because  Heathenism,  though 
ku  ungodly  development,  was  still  purely  hamaii 
in  its  character,  and  therefore  retamed  the  capa- 
bility of  restoration  to  God,  and  possessed  germs 
whose  prodoctions  (in  art,  science,  and  oiviliz»- 
tion)  ooald  and  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  separation  of 
mankind  was  necessary  to  break  tne  force  of 
the  gigantic  audacity  and  pride  of  this  primsBTal 
communism.  Thenceforth  God  left  the  scattered 
tribes  to  their  own  ways  (Acts  14 :  16),  that 
time  might  show  how  much  or  little  human 
power  and  wisdom  could  effect,  and  that  man- 
kind might  be  reconciled  at  length  to  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  their  Creator  (Luke  15  : 
ll-s$2).  The  attractions  of  youthful  heathen- 
ism, however,  soon  proved  too  powerful  even  for 
the  piety  of  the  Shemite  branch  of  Noah's  pos- 
terity, and  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  appears  as 
an  idolater  (Josh.  24 :  2 ;  Judith  5  :  6,  7).  It 
was  time  once  more  for  God  to  interfere,  and 
for  the  third  time  open  a  new  way  for  the 
scheme  of  Redemption.  This  was  done  by  the 
choice  and  call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12 :  1-^). 
This  call  included  a  command  and  a  promise ; 
the  command  was,  that  he  should  separate  from 
his  kindred  and  father's  house,  and  yield  with 
unquestioning  faith  to  the  guidance  of  God ; 
the  promise  was,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
a  numerous  and  richly  blessed  posterity.  But 
Abraham  being  childless  and  his  wife  barren, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  became  physieaUy 
impossible,  so  that  the  series  of  events  which 
started  in  him,  progressed  by  means  of  miracles 
and  intervening  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  faith,  obedience  and  hope  on 
the  part  of  Abraham.  At  first  the  transaction 
involved  only  a  single  individual,  but  immedi- 
ately announced  a  scheme  of  universal  applica- 
tion :  — "  In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  This  must  not  be  under- 
stood however  as  a  definite  allusion  to  a  per- 
sonal, individual  Messiah  or  Saviour  (any  more 
than  Gen.  3  :  15,  or  9 :  26),  for  "Abraham's 
seed"  designates  the  totality  of  his  posterity. 
Neither  can  Hengstenberg's  assumption  be  id- 
lowed  (Christol.  I.,  57,  upon  Gen.  18  :  17,  and 
John  8  :  56),  that  some  clearer  revelations  upon 
this  subject,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  were 
granted  to  the  Patriarch.  Christ  (John  8  :  56) 
spake  of  Abraham's  expectation,  realized  by  his 
faith  (Heb.  11 :  1).  in  the  light  of  N.  T.  fulfil- 
ment. All  the  hopes  of  the  Patriarchs,  touching 
the  promised  salvation  were  then  yet  limited  to 
their  national  development,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  cherished  expectation  had  been  realized, 
and  one  man  appeared  as  the  Saviour  and  Deli- 
verer of  His  people,  that  the  prophecy  began 
more  definitely  to  point  to  a  personal  Messiah. 
This  ocourred  first  in  the  case  of  Moses  (Deut. 
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18  :  18,  etc.),  still  more  clearly  with  David  and 
Solomon  (2  Sam.  7 :  12>16). — Abraham  obeyed 
the  Dirine  call.  Halting  near  Sichem  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh  (Oen.  12  :  6),  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  declaring:  "This  land  will  I  give  unto 
thy  seed ;"  and  Abraham  marked  the  place  by 
erecting  an  altar  and  worshi)>ping  the  Lord. 
Bat  soon  a  famine  prevailed  in  the  land,  and 
Abraham,  wUhoui  awaiiing  Dimne  directum, 
went  down  to  Egypt^  the  granary  of  the  old 
world.  There  peril  far  worse  ^  than  famine 
overtook  him ;  for  he  had  lost  his  wife,  the  ap- 
pointed mother  of  the  promised  seed  f  see  Sardn)^ 
oat  for  the  timely  interferenoe  of  the  Lord, 
whose  faithfulness  corrected  the  errors  into  which 
Abraham's  lack  of  faith  had  led  *him,  viz.  his 
flight  from  the  promised  land,  and  dissimula- 
tion before  Pharaoh.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  that  this  incident  occurred  in  Egypt,  the 
sabseijaent  scene  of  the  afflictions  of  Abraham's 
posterity.  Enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Pharaoh 
Abraham  again  returned  to  Palestine,  and  set- 
tled near  Hebron,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  toge- 
ther with  his  nephew  Lot  But  as  the  posses* 
sions  of  both  rapidly  increased,  and  inconveni- 
ences arose  from  their  proximity  to  each  other, 
Lot  (see  Art.  Lot)  voluntarily  left  Abraham, 
and  chose  for  his  abode  the  fertile  and  well- 
watered  vale  of  Siddim.  Abraham,  however, 
was  soon  required  to  follow  him  thither,  to 
rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  Ghedorlaomer 
(Gen.  14 :  1-16).  On  his  return  from  that  mar- 
tial excursion  Abraham  was  met  by  Mdchiaedek 

see  Art)  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  (Gen. 

4 :  18),  and  king  of  SaUnit  from  whom  he 
received  bread  and  wine,  and  the  sacerdotal 
blessing  and  sanction  of  his  mission,  as  the 
Deliverer  of  the  land,  whilst  he  gave  Melchis- 
edek  the  tithes  of  all  the  spoils  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  vanquished  king,  in  recognition 
of  his  priesthood.  Melchisedek  held  in  posses- 
sion what  Abraham  had  onl^  in  promise,  land 
and  people,  royalty  and  priesthood,  and  was 
thus  a  type  of  that  which  Abraham's  seed  should 
realise,  but  which,  when  realised  (as  in  Aaron, 
David,  above  all  in  Christ),  should  be  infinitely 
more  glorious.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
the  history  of  Abraham  and  his  seed  should  be 
developed  upon  the  basis  of  a  divine  covenant. 
The  first  step  in  this  eovenatU  was  taken  when 
Abraham's  &ith  in  Jehovah's  promise  gave  such 
proof  of  its  strength,  that  it  was  accounted  to 
fiim  for  righteousness  (Gen.  15  : 6),  and  that 
covenant  was  ratified  by  a  sacrifice.  The  two 
halves  of  the  sacrifice  represented  the  two  par- 
ties about  to  be  united  in  the  covenant  Abra- 
ham succeeded  in  driving  away  the  ravenous 
fowls  which  seized  upon  the  carcasses  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  after  watching  until  sundown, 
feu  into  a  trance,  in  which  uie  import  of  the 
threatening  omen  was  revealed  to  him  (Gkn. 
15 :  lS-17),  and  he  saw  a  smoking  and  fiery 
piiUur  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  divided 
sacrifice.  It  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  holi- 
ness (Ex.  3:2;  13  :  21),  the  divine  Shekinah. 
The  covenant  was  dosed,  and  God  solemnly  as- 
sumed the  performance  of  His  part  of  it,  though 
this  as  yet  was  not  required  or  Abraham.  He 
only  knew  that  of  his  body  the  promised  seed 
iboold  come  (15:4).     Sarah»  who  thus  far 


had  not  been  named  in  the  covenant,  would  not 
believe  that  at  her  age  she  could  become  a 
mother,  and  sought  participation  in  the  cove- 
nant by  means  of  her  handmaid,  Hagar  (see 
Hagar)^  by  whom  Abraham  begat  hhmael  (see 
hhmatt).  It  soon,  however,  became  manifesi 
that  Sarah's  thoughts  were  not  God's  thoughts. 
Thus  13  years  passed  away,  and  Sarah's  bar- 
renness became  more  fully  confirmed  (Gen.  18  : 
11),  when,  at  len^h,  the  period  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  item  m  the  promise  arrived,  not  in 
the  course  of  nature,  but  by  the  wonder-working 
power  of  grace.  Then  came  the  second  stadium 
of  the  fumlling  covenant  the  circumcision  (see 
Art)  of  Abraham  and  his  household,  in  which 
he  assumes  his  part  of  its  conditions,  and  re- 
ceives sanctified  power  to  beget  the  promised 
son.  Thus  Abraham,  and  Sarah  with  him, 
entered  upon  a  new  epoch  in  their  life,  and 

thenceforth  received  new  names.  Abram  (Q^H^K 
s=  high  father)  shall  be  called  Abraham 
(Qn*n3K  *==  father  of  a  multitude),  and  Sarai 
(♦•^{jj  =  princess)  Sarah  (mB^  =  the  fruitful 
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one).  Soon  after  this,  whilst  Abraham  was  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  his  tent  in  Mamre,  three  men 
drew  near,  oelestial  messengers,  whom  he  at 
onoe  recognised  and  reverently  approached  as 
the  representatives  of  Jehot>ah  (Gen.  18  :  3-15). 
The  visit,  however,  did  not*  concern  him  as 
much  as  his  wife,  whose  dead  womb  should  now 
receive  new  power  of  conception  upon  condition 
of  her  implicit  faith.  At  first  she  doubted,  but 
the  holy  messengers  put  her  unbelief  to  shame, 
and  inspired  confidence  into  her  doubting  heart. 
When  they  arose  to  depart  Abraham  accom- 
panied them,  and  on  the  way  was  informed  of 
another  object  of  their  mission,  the  destruction 
of  the  corrupt  cities  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  a 
purpose  which  God,  as  his  covenant  friend, 
would  not  conceal  from  him  (Gen.  18  :  17). 
Moved,  not  merely  by  a  noble  humanity,  or 
sympathising  regard  for  Lot,  but  rather  by  a 
lofty  sense  of  his  ofilce  as  intercessor  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  friend  of  God  pressed 
his  interoessions  for  the  doomed  cities. — The 
smoking  ruins  of  Sodom,  or  possibly  his  no- 
madic interests,  induced  Abraham  to  leave 
Hebron,  and  move  fhrther  southward,  along  the 
lowlands  of  the  sea,  and  within  the  dominion  of 
the  Philistian  king  Abimelecb.  There  the  Lord 
delivered  him  from  the  same  danger  that  threat- 
ened him  in  Egypt  and  revealed  to  the  king 
Abraham's  prophetic  and  priestly  character 
(Gen.  20 :  7).  Abraham  ana  Abimelech  con- 
firmed their  mutual  regard  by  a  covenant  (Gen. 
21 :  22-32],  and  the  place  was  called  Beer-sheba 
(=3  well  or  the  covenant).  Meanwhile,  25  years 
passed  since  the  promise  was  first  given  ;  Abra- 
ham had  reached  his  100th,  and  Sarah  her  90th 
year.  At  length  the  hour  in  which  their  anx- 
ious desires  should  be  realized  arrived,  and 
Sarah  brought  forth  Isaac,  Upon  the  festival 
occasion  of  the  weaning  of  the  child,  the  rude 
and  scornful  temper  of  ishmael  (then  in  his  16th 
year)  showed  itself  so  offensively,  that  Sarah 
reouested  the  dismissal  of  Hagar  and  her  son, 
and  (by  the  counsel  of  the  Lora,  Gen.  21 :  12), 
Bucooeded  in  her  effort    Though  it  grieved  tiie 
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paternal  heart  of  Abraham  to  part  with  Ishmael 
oe  ]rielded  obedience,  and  found  the  painfulnees 
of  the  duty  alleviated  by  the  Divine  assurance 
that  Uagar's  son  should  also  be  blessed,  and 
become  a  great  nation.  This  new  act  of  self- 
denial  prepared  the  patriarch  to  rise  to  that 
exalted  faith,  which  should  qualify  him  for  the 
still  severer  trial  which  awaited  him,  the  offering 
np  in  sacrifice  of  his  only  son,,  the  son  of  his 
love,  upon  Moriah, 

The  divine  command  (Gen.  22  :  2\  disUnotly 
directed  Abraham  to  take  the  son  of  tne  promise 
and  offer  him  slain  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the 
Lord.    It  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  explain  this 
command,  as  some  have  recently  attempted  to 
do,  as  having  required  nothing  more  than  a 
spiritual  dedication  of  the  child  to  God,  and  as 
having  been  misapprehended  by  Abraham.   The 
language  is  ezphcit,  and  was  unqnestionablv 
destgoed  to  impress  Abraham  as  it  did ;  thongn 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Lord 
was  simply  to  "  tempt"  Abraham,  and  prove  his 
hearty  readiness  to  obey  God,  even  when  He  re- 
quired  what  was  most  difficult  and  incompre- 
hensible.    The  subsequent  prevention  of  the 
fatal  stroke  shows  this.    It  was  necessary,  how 
ever,  to  require  of  Abraham  the  outward  act, 
that  he  might  give  proof  of  the  full  and  unre- 
served surrender  of  bis  heart  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  God,  and  in  order  that  all  retervcUio 
nurUalis,  all  conference  with  flesh  and  blood, 
all  self-deception,  might  be  wholly  excluded. 
It  is  true  that  fanatics  grossly  misinterpret  and 
misapply  this  passage ;  but  the  Christian  exposi- 
tor must  not  let  himself  be  tempted  by  their  folly 
to  deny  its  real  import.    The  issue  of  this  inci- 
dent is  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  such  fanaticism. 
Even  though  human  sacrifices  were  not  con- 
demned by  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  an  abomination 
before  God,  the  event  itself  declares  this  dis- 
tinctly enough.    For  since  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
withheld  the  uplifted  hand  of  Abraham  from 
slaying  his  son,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every 
sane  reader  of  this  narrative,  that  before  God 
the  true  and  acceptable  sacrifice  is  the  devotion 
of  heart  and  soul  in  unreserved  surrender  to 
Ilim,  and  that  whatever  exceeds  this  is  a  dis- 
pleasing abomination  in  His  sight    And  it  is 
precisely  in  this  revealed  difference  between 
what  is  true  and  false  in  man's  offerings  to  the 
Lord,  that  we  find  the  deep  significance  of  the 
entire  transaction  for  Abraham's  posterity.    It 
exhibits  the  victory  of  the  light  of  revelation 
and  the  divinely  inspired  hope  of  redemption, 
over  the  clouded  consciousness  of  heathenism. 
It  is  a  divine  rejection,  once  for  all  times,  of 
human  sacrifices.    Thus  at  the  commencement 
of  its  history,  the  Jewish  nation  broke  through 
the  barriers  of  pagan  superstitions,  and  left 
their  cruel  errors  in  the  rear.    Those,  indeed, 
who  see  in  the  immolation  of  human  beings 
only  the  densest  darkness  of  paganism,  who  can 
discover  in  those  revolting  sacrifices  nothing  but 
evidences  of  the  grossest  degradation  and  bar- 
barism, and  cannot  admit  Uiat  any  deep  and 
earnest  truth  (though  in  a  fearful Iv  distorted 
form)  lies  at  their  root,  must  also  fail  to  discern 
in  the  narrative  before  us  its  solemn  and  signi- 
ficant allusions  to  man's  deepest  wants.    The 
li-uik  involved  in  human  saorifices  is  found  in 


our  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  snc 
rifice  of  beasts  to  atona  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 
the  desire  to  lay  a  more  costly  offering  upon  the 
altar ;  the  perversion  of  that  truth  by  which 
sinful  self-oeception  is  occasioned  consists  in 
this,  that  human  life  is  not  thus  sanctified,  but 
destroyed ;  that  no  true  propitiation  is  thereby 
offered  to  Deity,  inasmuch  as  the  being  saerifioed 
is  himself  unholjr ;  ftnd  finally,  that  the  sacrifice 
cannot  be  vicarious,  because  it  is  usually  con- 
strained.   The  sacrificial  homicide  of  heathen- 
ism is  a  shriek  of  despair,  the  harsh  discords  of 
whieh  are  first  harmonized  in  the  One  ffreat 
sacrifice  of  Calvarr,  and  there  elevated   to  a 
jubilee  of  redeemed  humanity.    The  command, 
therefore,  to  offer  up  Isaac  has  important  hear- 
ings upon  the  human  sacrifices  of  paganism, 
with  reference  to  which  it  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  our  proper  apprehension  of  it  Abra- 
ham saw  in  those  sacrifices,  which  appear  to 
have  been  more  frequent  among  the  Ganaanites 
than  other  surrounding  nations,  and  tlie  smoke 
of  which  arose  from  every  adjacent  hill-top,  how 
cheerfnlly  parents  offered  their  childron  to  pro- 
pitiate their  deities.    If  there  was  any  truth  in 
such  painftd  and  bloody  consecrations,  it  became 
Abranam,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
true  reli^on,  to  recognise  and  conform  to  it; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  meet  that  he 
should  exemplify  God's  abhorrence  of  the  evil  it 
involved.    The  lormer  was  accomplished  by  hia 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God;  the  latter 
by  the  divine  interposition  in  the  case.    Fur- 
thermore, the  example  of  the  heathen  rendered 
it  desirable  to  test  Abraham's  willingness  to 
do  as  much  for  his  God,  if  reouired,  as  they  did 
for  their  idols.    And  this  trial  became  the  more 
necessary  if  ever  the   matter  had    presented 
itself  in  this  form  to  his  own  heart:  for  nis  entire 
life,  internal  and  external,  was  to  be  one  of  self- 
denial  and  surrender  to  the  Lord.    This,  there* 
fore,  is  also  a  reason  for  the  divine  command, 
though  not  the  only  one.    The  generation  of 
Isaac  was  rendered  possible  by  a  divine  miracle, 
but  still  was  effectea  within  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  which  was  indeed  syml^olically  (by  cir- 
cumcision)  purified,   but  not  wholly  released 
from  the  carnality  and  impurity  of  the  flush. 
Isaac,  conseauently,  though  the  son  of  promise 
and  grace,  still  bore  the  stain  of  natural  genera- 
tion, which  it  was  necessarv  to  renounce.    And 
here  we  find  the  symbolical  import  of  the  trans- 
acdon.    What  circumcision  was  for  the  father, 
this  offering  should  be  for  the  son, — tiuU  the 
symbol  of  consecration  to  the  begetting  of  the 
child  promised,  this  the  symbol  of  the  consecra- 
tion ot  the  child  begotten  for  the  promise.    The 
transaction  had,  moreover,  a  sw^edioe  signifi- 
cance ifor  Abraham.    His  love  for  Isaac  needed 
purification  and  siuiotification.  Having  begotten 
him  in  the  flesh  (though  by  divine  intervention), 
his  love  was  still  carnal.    The  perfectl'm  of 
his  faith,  however,  requires  the  crucifixion  of  all 
mere  earthly  love  for  his  son,  as  at  the  drst  it 
required  the  forsaking  of  father  and  mother, 
kindred  and  friends.    This  done,  he  receives  the 
beloved  sacrifice  anew  from  the  hands  of  God, 
which  thus  becomes  entirely  a  gifl  of  grace.   As 
the  ciKumcision  of  Abraham  was  to  be  repeated 
in  eyer]f  subsequent  member  of  the  oovonant,  so 
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too  the  offering;  up  of  Isaac.    But  w  in  thi^ 
case  tho  sacrifice  required  was  ideal  and  not 
actual,  so  it  thenceforth  suffices  for  his  posterity, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  first-bom  in  the 
temple  became  its  substituted  symbol.     Still 
another  thought  is  sugjf^ested.    Although  Abra- 
ham was  exhausted  oy  age  he  beliered  Ood 
when  he  promised  that  his  seed  should  be  as  tho 
stars  in  number.    Will  he  hold  fast  to  this  pro- 
mise in  spite  of  the  knife?    He  did  (Geo.  22  : 
5,0);  far  he  believed  that  the  Lord  who  c^oick- 
ened  Sarah's  barren  womb,  could  also  raise  np 
I^aao  from  the  dead  (Heb.  11 :  19).    Tet  this 
victory  of  faith  was  not  easy  for  him ;  for  in- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  execute  the  com- 
mand upon  the  spot,  ho  was  required  to  make  a 
three  days'  journey,  during  which  faith  and  fear 
might  contend  with  each  other  in  his  henrt,  that 
the  victory  might  be  more  complete.— We  have 
already  considered  the  import  of  God's  timely 
intervention,  in  its  reference  to  human  sacri- 
fices, and  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  ram.    The  perplexity  into  which  the 
covenant-people  of  God  might  fall,  with  regard 
to  suitable  propitiatory  sacrifices,  was  relieved 
by  this  miraculous  provision :  the  Lord  Himself 
legitimizing  the  substitution  of  a  beast,  and  by 
the  seleotion  of  Moriah  for  the  execution  of  the 
sacrifice,  consecrating  the  spot  upon  which  the 
future  services  of  their  Temple  should  be  per^ 
formed.    With  this  victory  of  faith,  by  this  stead- 
fastness in  his  vocation,  Abraham  reached  the 
crowning  point  in  his  history,  and  thenceforth 
he   passed   his  days  in   peace  and   quietness, 
vithuot  being  subjected  to  new  tests,  enduring 
other  conflicts,  or  gaining  additional  victories, 
until,  "  full  of  years,"  be  was  gathered  unto  his 
fathers.    The  sacred  narrative,  however,  reports 
one  additional  act,  illustrative  of  his  faith :  the 
prophetic  purchase  of  tho  cave  of  Machpelah 
(see  Art.)  near  Hebron,  as  a  burying-^lace. 
He  would  have  his  bones,  with  those  of  his  be- 
loved Sarah,  repose  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
Trhich  his  distant  posterity  should  inherit,  as  an 
abidine  memento  and  assurance,  during  their 
painful  sojourn  for  400  years  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, that  that  land  should  onoe  be  theirs.    After 
Sarah's  death  Abraham  married  Keturah,  who 
bare  him  six  sons,  the  ancestors  of  as  many 
Arabic  nations.    Having  richly  endowed  these 
and  Ishmael,  out  of  his  vast  possessions,  and 
made  Isaac  heir  of  the  residue,  Abraham  died 
at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  was  buried  by 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  by  the  side  of  Sarah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah. — Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises 
of  Abraham.   His  natural  descendants  are  innu- 
merable. Other  nations  have  arisen  and  vanished, 
but  the  posterity  of  Abraham  have  continued 
throush  all   a^es,   unmixed    and   unchanged. 
And  tiieir  mission  is  not  yet  completed.    They 
Btlll  enjoy  the  blessing  of  Abraham's  seed,  and 
remain  unconsumed  amid  the  wars  of  nations 
and  the  changes  of  the  times.    But  that  which 
most  distinguished  Abraham  was,  not  his  hu- 
mano-national,    but    his    miriiucd    character. 
Wherever  this  has  descended  to  his  posterity,  or 
communicated  itself  to  other  people,  there  are 
his  true  children  (Gal.  3  :  7,  29 ;  Kom.  9 :  6-8). 
And  if  we  would  rightly  apprehend  his  relation 


to  tho  history  of  the  world,  or  that  of  redemp- 
tion, we  must  regard  him  as  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  Vqt  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  bright  as  they,  are  his  spiritual  children. 
His  faith,  which  was  reckoned  unto  him  for 
righteousness,  is  the  prototyfje  of  Christian 
faith.  His  life,  althoagn  it  anticipated  a  devel- 
opment of  2000  years,  exhibited  what  would 
form  the  substance  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
character  (Rom.  4).  The  title  applied  to  him 
by  James  (2 :  23),  "  the  friend  of  God,"  is 
familiar  among  the  Eastern  Mohammedans  to 
this  da^  (KfudU-Allah^  or  simply  el-KhaiiI\. 
Rabbinical  tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  superior  skill  in 
Astronomy,  Astrology,  Philosophy,  and  Che- 
mistry, and  supplies  the  lock  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  Bible  narrative  with  many  fabulous 
legends  (see  Othonia  lex.  Rabbin,  p.  2 ;  Eisenr 
menger  entd.  Jud.  I.,  490,  etc.).  Allusions  to 
him  are  also  found  in  Grecian  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  N.  Damascenns,  Abraham  came  from 
Chaldea  with  a  vast  company,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant  I.,  7,  }  2). 
Justin  (36,  2.  3)  makes  nim  the  4th  king  of  Da- 
mascus. (Comp.  Herbelot,  biblioth.  orient  art 
Abraham;  and  Hettinger,  Hist  Orient,  p.  50.) 
The  genealogical  relations  of  the  history  of 
Abraham  have  of  late  been  understood  by  some 
only  ethnographically,  as  bv  EwaJd  (Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.)  and  Bertheau  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Israel.). 
According  to  the  latter,  Abraham  was  the  leader 
of  vast  hordes  who  migrated  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Chaldea  towards  the  south- 
west; in  support  of  which  view  Bertheau  refers 
to  Gen.  14,  and  the  above-cited  Greek  traditions. 

KuKTZ  (op  Dorpat^.* 
Abraham  a  6t  Cflara,  according  to  his  Mon- 
astic name,  but  JJlrich  Megerle  by  his  family 
name,  bom  June  4,  1642,  in  Kraehenhoim., 
Baden,  entered  the  order  of  the  Barefooted  Au- 
^ustines  in  1662,  in  which  he  continued  during 
life,  and  filled  several  important  offices.  He  was 
active  and  zealous  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  and 
renowned  for  his  popular  style  in  both  capa- 
cities. His  sermons  and  publications  betray  a 
great  want  of  proper  culturo,  but  in  this  pre- 
cisely lay  his  strongth  and  popularity,  llis 
vulgar  taste  found  oono^enial  utterance  in  tho 
unrefined  language  of  the  lower  classes,  and  in 
their  rude  and  homely  conceits.  But  with  all 
this  he  combined  extraordinary  tact  in  instruct- 
ing the  masses,  and  peculiar  power  in  exhorta- 
tion. It  is  strikinglv  characteristic  of  the  pop- 
ular pietj  of  the  komish  Church,  to  clothe 
sacrea  things  in  somewhat  ridiculous  gannents, 
to  conceal  seriousness  beneath  a  jest,  and  yet 
have  tho  burles(fued  truth  ultimately  produce  a 
solemn  impression.  It  seems  to  be  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  which  called  forth  the  feasts  of 
the  Ass  and  the  Foots,  and  delights  in  combining 
all  sorts  of  caricatures,  and  even  obscene  repre- 
sentations, with  the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive workmanship  of  Christian  architecture  and 
art  St.  Clara,  it  is  true,  introduced  his  coarse 
vulgarities  into  sacred  things  with  a  prodigality 
which  is  unequalled  by  any  gotbic  exaggerations. 
They  bear  greater  resemblance  to  modern  stales. 
His  sermons,  listened  to  by  crowds  of  Vienmans, 
at  once  instructed  and  amused  them.    They 
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found  food  for  their  hilarity,  and  a  laah  fir 
their  conBoiences ;  for  no.  preaoher  ever  ex- 
celled Abraham  in  cutting  wit.  IntimAteW 
acquainted  with  human  nature  and  familiar 
with  the  follies  of  society,  no  class  could  escane 
his  notice,  and  his  sharp  reproofs  were  as  freely 
dealt  out  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  royal  court,  as  against  the  sins  of  the  oh- 
scurer  ranks.  And  bis  notorious  eccentricity 
and  frankness  gave  him  license  to  say  what  be 

E leased,  so  that  when  he  indulged  most  freely 
e  least  disappointed  the  expectations  of  bis 
audience.  At  times,  however,  burlesque  and 
drollery  yielded  to  deeper  earnestness,  and  his 
language  and  illustrations  are  pure,  and  not 
destitute  of  elegance.  It  was  at  such  times  he 
uttered  his  best  thoughts.  Altogether,  he  may 
be  considered  as  a  representative  of  the  rudest 
form  of  Romanism,  the  embodiment  of  its 
grossest  superstitions,  which  reaches  its  extreme 
in  almost  rabulous  Mariolatry.  His  universal 
popularity  proves  the  favor  in  which  his  pecu- 
liarities were  held.  As  a  satirical  writer  his 
most  brilliant  work  is  Judas  dtr  Erzschdm 
(Judas  the  arch-rogue),  in  which  many  of 
the  characters  are  very  successfully  portrayed. 
His  works  have  been  frequently  republished 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  mostly  in  de- 
tached parts  and  with  spurious  additions; 
among  which  are  Merk*s  Wien^  Vienna,  1845 : 
Etwas  Jhr  Alle,  Heilbronn.  1845;  Choice  Sdeo- 
iions  from  A.  St.  Clara's  Works,  Heilbronn, 
1845 ;  Sdeded  Works,  in  17  parts,  Vienna,  184C ; 
Complete  Works,  according  to  the  original  text, 
78  parte,  Passau  and  Lindau,  1835-1850.  These 
contain,  1)  Judas;  2)  Reim  dich;  3)  Abraham- 
isches  Bescheidessen ;  4)  Hui  und  Pfui  dor 
Welt;  5)  Abrahamisches  Gehab  dich  wohl ;  6) 
Mcrcurialis;  7)  Narrennest;  8)  Etwas  fUr  Alle; 
9)  Grnromatioa  religiosa;  10)  Heilsamer  Ge- 
misoh-Masch ;  11)  Gack.  gack,  gack,  &o.;  12) 
Sterben  u.  Erben ;  13)  Oeistlicher  Kramladen. 
The  edition  is,  however,  still  far  from  being 
completed.  Hbrzog.* 

Aorahamites.— 1)  For  the  earlier  sect  of  this 
name,  see  Patdieians,  2]  A  sect  of  Bohemian 
deists  who  sprang  up  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Pardubitx,  after  the  edict  of  toleration  published 
by  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  1782.  They  were 
mostly  misguided  peasanto  who  were  persuaded 
to  reject  the  Trinity,  Divinity  of  Christ,  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  original  sin,  eternal 
Eunishment,  the  sacraments,  and  other  estab- 
shed  forms  of  public  wor^^hip,  together  with 
most  other  Christian  doctrines.  Thev  professed 
to  hold  the  faith  of  Abraham  before  his  circum- 
cision, acknowledging  but  one  Gud,  and  accepting 
of  nothing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  They 
would  be  neither  Christians  nor  Jews.  Having 
been  subsequently  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  edict,  they  were  transported  to  the 
border  districts  of  the  empire,  ana  most  of  the 
men  were  drafted  for  the  border  battalions 
of  the  army,  in  Gallioia,  SiebenbUrgen,  and 
Slavonia.  Their  possessions,  however,  were  not 
confiscated,  but  left  for  the  benefit  of  their  chil- 
dren and  friends.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  policy  some  of  them  renounced  their  errors 
ana  returned  to*  the  Roman  Church.    But  the 


majority  persevered  in  their  peculiar  tenets  until 
death,  without,  however,  perpetuating;  them. 
The  sect,  therefore,  soon  died  out.  ( Geschichie 
d.  bdhm.  Deisten,  Leipzig,  1785.  MettseTs  t«r- 
mischte  Nachr.  ii.  Bemerk,,  Erlangen,  1816.  See, 
also,  Wetzer  and  Welte.*)  Herzog.* 

Abraxas,  Abraxas^mages,  Abraxas-gems,  Ba- 
silidian-gems  or  stones,  Chwstic- memoriaU,  are 
often  erroneously  regarded  as  identical  terms. 
'Ih^  first  is  entirely  too  limited,  inasmuch  n^  the 
relics  designat«d  by  it  include  many  on  wiiich 
no  traces  of  the  God  Abraxas  can  be  found,  not 
even  his  name.  The  second  is  equally  incorrect, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  no  images,  but 
simpl:^  inscriptions,  or  symbols.  The  third  is 
objectionable  because  many  are  no  gems,  or 
stones  of  any  kind,  but  metal  plates  or  tablets 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  or  lead.  Of  the 
fourth  it  must  be  said  that  not  the  half  of  the 
relics  belonging  to  this  general  class  are  Basili- 
dian.  And  altnough  the  laM  giyen  designation 
is  far  more  correct  than  either  of  the  others,  it 
is  still  questionable  whether  all  belong  strictly 
to  Gnosticism,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Mean- 
while let  us  understand  by  it  all  those  relics  on 
which  Gnostic  ideas  are  represented,  and  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  assigned  by  antiqua- 
rians, to  the  period  included  between  the  2d 
oentury  and  the  middle  ages. 

Many  archaeologists  have  sealously  devoted 
themselves  to  the  collection  and  study  of  these 
relics.  Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following,  whom  we  name  in  chronological 
order.  1)  Jean  Chifdd,  who  edited  a  posthu- 
mous essay  of  J.  L*heureux  (Macarii  abrax.  Feu 
de  gem.  basil,  disquisit.,  acccdit  abrax.  Proteus 
a  Joanne  Chifletio,  Antw.  1657,  4to.),  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  nature  and  owners  of  the 
gems  named  in  his  book,  but  errs  in  indiscrimi- 
nately ascribing  all  to  Basilidian  origin.  2) 
Fifty  years  later,  Capdlo,  a  Patrician  of  Venice, 
resolved  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  but  did  it 
so  badly,  that  his  treatise  (Prodromus  icon, 
sculpt,  gemmarum  basilid.,  amulet,  et  talisman. 
j;eneri8  ex  Museo  Ant.  Capelli,  Venet.  1702.  fol.) 
IS  an  outrage  upon  Archaeology.  3)  Even  Mont" 
faueon,  who  subsequently  attempted  the  publi- 
cation and  description  of  a  fuller  list,  gathered 
from  such  works  and  collections  as  were  acces- 
sible  to  him,  does  both  very  unmethodically 

SL'AnU^.  expliq,  et  represent,,  T.  II.,  5th  Part,  2 
d.  Parxs,  1722,  yb^.),  though  with  some  improve- 
ment upon  his  predecessors,  especially  in  de- 
scribing the  differences  existing  between  original 
specimens. 

Subsequently  other  Abraxas  were  found,  most 
of  which  were  described  by  Passerio  (Thes» 
aurus  gem,  astrifer,  interp.  J.  B.  Passerio,  cura 
Q.  F.  Gori,  Florent  1750,  3  vols.  4to.),  Bartoli 
{Museum  Odesealeh,  2  y.  fol.),  Lipnert  (Dach" 
ihylioth,  universal.,  Dresd.  4to.  1753),  Ficornio- 
Galeotti  {Gemmae  antiq.),  Bcllerman  {uber  d. 
Gem.  d.  Alien  mit  d.  Abraxasbilde,  Berlin, 
1817-18-19),  Walsh  {Ancient  coins,  medals,  and 
gems,  London,  1828),  and.Kopp  {Palceographia 
crit.  part  IV.,  Mannh.  1827). 

A  systematic  collection  ot  all  these  relies  has 
never  yet  been  attempted,  and  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  accomplished.  The  matter  of  most  import- 
ance and  greatest  difficulty  is,  not  their  publi- 
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cation  and  deacripdoo,  but  their  dassification 
and  inierprdaium.  The  following  classification 
suggests  itself  as  most  judicious,  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  especially  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  the  ideas  delineated  upon 
these  relics,  as  well  as  upon  their  outward  form 
and  figures. 

First  ClasB, — The  Abraxas-image  alontt  wiihr 
out  external  Iconiitms^  and  either  without,  or  but 
a  simple,  inscription.  The  Ahraxas-imago  pro- 
per is  usually  found  with  a  shield,  a  sphere  or 
wreath  and  whip,  a  sword  or  sceptre,  a  cock's 
head,  the  body  clad  with  armor,  and  a  serpent's 
tail.  There  are,  however,  innumerable  modifi- 
cations of  these  figures:  Lions',  hawks',  and 
eagles'  skins,  with  or  without  mottos,  with  or 
without  a  trident  and  star,  and  with  or  without 
reverses.  Do  they  in  all  cases  signify  the  same 
thing,  Tiz. :  the  totality  of  the  intellectual  and 
cosmical  powers  of  nature,  watchinj^  over  all 
men,  protecting  the  pure,  and  leading  those 
who  haye  endured  their  triala  back  in  triumph 
to  the  bosom  of  diyine  rest?  Amid  so  great  a 
yariety  of  representations  such  unity  of  import 
can  hardly  be  maintained.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  the  Basilidian  Abraxas  might  be  re- 
ceived by  other  sects,  and  identified  in  their 
feelings,  with  the  Paler  agnoeios  of  the  one,  as 
easily  as  with  the  Supreme  Potency  of  the  other. 
It  is,  consequently,  found  in  manifold  combi- 
nations. 

Second  Class, — ^Abrazas  combined  with  other 
gnostic  Powers,  If,  in  a  single  instance,  this 
Supreme  Being  was  represented  in  connection 
with  powers  of  subordinate  rank,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  natural  than  to  represent  it  also 
in  combination  with  its  emanations,  the  seven 
superior  spirits,  the  thirty  .^ns,  and  the  three 
hundred  and  sizty-fiye  cosmical  Genii;  and  yet 
this  occurs  upon  none  of  the  relics  as  yet  dis- 
covered, whilst  those  with  Powers  not  belonging 
to  the  gnostic  system  are  frequently  met  with. 

Third  Class. — ^Abraxas  with  Jewish  symbols. 
This  combination  predominates,  not  indeed  with 
symbolical  figures,  but  in  the  form  of  inscrip- 
tions, such  as :  Jao,  Jehovah,  Adonai,  Sabaotn, 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Onoel,  Ananoel,  Ra- 
phael, Japtatt,  and  many  others. 

Fourth  Class, — Abraxas  with  Persian  deities. 
Chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively,  in  combination 
with  Mithras,  and  possibly  a  few  specimens  with 
the  mystical  gradations  of  mithriaca,  upon 
gnostic  relics. 

Fifth  Class, — Abraxas  with  Egyptian  deities. 
It  is  represented  as  a  figure,  with  the  sun-god 
Phre  leading  his  chanot,  or  standing  upon  a 
lion  borne  b^  a  crocodile ;  also  as  a  name,  in 
connection  with  Isis,  Phtha,  Neith,  Athor,  Thot, 
Annbis,  Horus,  and  Harpocrates  in  a  Lotus-leaf; 
also  with  a  representation  of  the  Nile,  the  sym- 
bol of  prolificacy,  yrith  Agathodemon  (Chaou- 
phis),  or  with  scarabeea,  the  symbols  of  the 
revivifying  energies  of  nature. 

Sixth  Class, — Abraxas  with  Grecian  deities, 
sometimes  as  liHgure,  and  again  with  the  simple 
name,  in  couoectiaii  with  the  planets,  especially 
Tenus,  Hecate,  and  Jupiter,  richly  engraved, 
for  which  Bellerman  unjustly  refuses  to  accredit 
Onosticism.  Each  of  the  four  last-named  classes 
naturally  include  all  those  lelioa  which,  without 


always  having  the  image  or  name  of  Abraxas* 
belong  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Egjrptian,  or  Gre- 
cian Onosticism.  Syncretism  is  the  character- 
istic peculiarity  of  the  remarkable  discoveries 
under  consideration,  and  is  found  therefore  both 
in  the  system  and  its  relics.  Gnostic  Iconism 
is  mostly  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  and  it 
borrows  from  the  same  source  its  theory  of  gov- 
erning, protecting,  and  consummating  spiritual 
powers. 

Seventh  Class, — This  includes  simple  or  oma^ 
mental  ^presentations  of  the  journey  of  de- 
parted spirits  through  the  starry  world  to 
Amenti,  borrowed,  as  those  above-named,  from 
the  Egyptian  religion.  The  spirit  wafted  from 
the  eartn,  either  with  or  without  the  corpse,  and 
transformed  at  times  into  Osiris  or  Helios,  is 
depicted  as  riding;  upon  the  back  of  a  crocodile, 
or  lion,  guided  in  some  instances  by  Anubis, 
and  other  genii,  and  surrounded  by  stars ;  and 
thus  attended  hastening  to  judgment  and  a 
higher  life.  These  representations  open  in  our 
opinion  a  new  and  tertUe  source  tor  further 
investigation.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt 
improperly  referred  to  Gnosticism ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain toat  not  a  few  belong  to  the  Egyptian 
school  of  that  system,  as  might  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  a  closer  comparison  of  gnostio 
views  with  Egyptian  obituaries  and  funeral 
rites. 

Eighth  Class. — Representations  of  the  judg- 
ment, which,  like  the  preceding,  are  either  orna- 
mental or  plain,  and  imitations  of  Egyptian 
art,  with  slight  modifications  and  prominent 
symbols,  as  the  vessel  in  which  Anubis  weighs 
the  human  heart,  as  comprehending  the  entire 
life  of  man,  with  rII  its  errors. 

Ninth  Class. — Worship  and  consecrating  ser- 
vices, were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Origon 
in  his  description  of  the  ophitic  diagram,  con- 
ducted with  figurative  representations  in  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  Gnostics ;  unless  indeed 
the  statement  on  which  this  opinion  rests  desig- 
nates, as  it  readily  may,  a  statue  of  glyptic 
workmanship.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  any  of  the  discovered  specimens  ac- 
tually represent  the  gnostic  cnltns  and  religious 
ceremonies,  although  upon  some  may  be  seen 
an  Abraxas-figure  laying  its  hand  upon  a  person 
kneeling,  as  though  for  baptism  or  benediction. 
This  scene,  however,  might  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. 

Tenth  Class,  including  astrological  groups, — 
The  Gnostics  referred  everything  to  astrology. 
Even  the  Bardesenists  located  the  inferior 
powers,  the  seven,  twelve  and  thirty-six, 
among  the  planets,  in  the  sodiao  and  starry 
region,  as  rulers  of  the  celestial  phenomena 
which  influence  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Birth  and  health,  wealth  and  allotment,  are 
considered  to  be  mainly  under  their  control. 
Other  sects  betray  still  stronger  partiality  for 
astrological  conceits.  Many  of  these  specimens, 
also,  are  improperly  ascribed  to  gnosticism,  but 
the  gnostic  origin  of  others  is  too  manifest  to 
allow  of  contradiction. 

Eleventh  Class, — Inscriptions,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds:  1)  Those  destitute  o^ symbols 
or  iconismSf  engraved  upon  stone,  iron,  lead 
and  silver  plates,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptio  or 
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other  langaaget,  of  amuletio  import,  and  in 
the  form  of  prayers  for  health  and  protection. 
2)  Those  with  some  symbol^  as  a  serpent  in 
an  oyal  form.  3)  Those  with  iconitmst  at 
times  very  small,  but  often  made  the  promi- 
nent object,  so  that  the  legend  is  limited  to 
a  single  word  or  name.  Sometimes  the  legends 
are  as  important  as  the  images.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  thus  far  none  of  the  plates 
or  medals  found  seem  to  have  any  of  the 
forms  or  prayers  reported  by  Origen.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  question  for  theologians, 
whether  any  expression  or  sign  whicn  is  pro- 
perly Christian,  occurs  upon  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  name  of  Christ  or  Messiah  f  Care 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  those  specimens 
which  belong  to  the  proper  Gnostic  period,  from 
such  as  are  indisputably  of  later  origin,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  place 
those  of  more  recent  date  among  the  older  class, 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  livrtts  gnasii- 
qtua.  Matter.* 

AbBalom,  D1 /tS^DN  (—  father  of  peace), 

LXX.  'A3<0oaX(o^,  was  the  third  son  of  David, 
of  those  born  in  Hebron,  and  by  his  mother 
Maacha  a  grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur, 
in  Syria  (2  Sam.  3  :  3),  and  therefore,  probably, 
in  his  own  opinion,  better  entitled  to  tne  throne 
than  his  two  older  brothers.  lie  was  of  pre- 
possessing personal  appearance  and  affable 
manners,  but  at  the  same  time  ambitious,  re- 
vengeful, and  malignant.  Spiteful  at  his  father 
and  brethren,  and  desirous  of  putting  Amnon 
the  heir^apparent  out  of  the  way,  he  had  him 
assassinated  at  a  sheep-shearing  feast,  upon  the 
pretext  of  his  violation  of  Tamar,  Absalom's 
full  sister.  Self-banished  for  this  crime  he 
took  refuge  with  his  grandfather  in  Geshur, 
with  whom  he  remained  3  years,  when  Joab 
exertod  himself  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  David,  which  resulted  in  Absalom's 
return  to  the  royal  court,  after  5  years'  absence. 
His  restless  ambition,  however,  soon  prompted 
him  to  use  his  popularity  in  plotting  a  conspi- 
racy which  was  so  far  successful,  that  David 
had  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  to  Mahanaim  beyond 
Jordan,  and  leave  the  city  and  royal  palace  in 
possession  of  his  rebellious  son.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  faithful  friends,  however,  the  sympathy 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  prudent  mea- 
sures adopted  bjr  the  king,  above  all  by  the 
humble  submission  of  his  cause  to  God,  the 
rebellion  was  speedily  quelled  after  a  single 
battle,  and  Absalom,  fleeing  with  his  routed 
army,  slain  by  the  hand  of  Joab.  Theocratic 
royalty  would  have  terminated  with  Absalom's 
usurpation.  For  how  could  he  have  respected 
the  law  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  who  haa  com- 
mitted such  a  crime  under  pretence  of  gathering 
the  people  for  a  general  ren^ous  festival  1  He, 
who  had  plotted  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
his  father,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  so  soon 
after  a  pretended  reconciliation  with  him  t 

Haufp.*  Winer. 
Absalom^  Pillar  (2  Sam.  18  :  18)  stood,  ao- 
oording  to  Josephus  (Ant  7,  10.  3],  about  2 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  was  built  of  mar- 
ble. The  pyramidal  structure  8  paces  square, 
usually  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  Abssiom's 


Pillar,  18  evidently  of  more  recent  date,  as  tha 
Innic  style  proves.  (See  Fococke,  RichUr^M 
Wallf.  p.  33,  and  RosenmUller.)        *  Winer. 

Absalon  is  the  clerical  name  of  Axel^  who 
was  born  an.  1128  near  Soroe,  in  Secland,  Den- 
mark, was  the  son  of  Ascer  Roeg,  and  grandson 
of  Skjalm  Hvide,  the  instructor  of  Prince  Knud, 
the  father  of  Waldemar  I.  Having  spent  some 
years  in  the  Danish  College  of  Paris,  and  fur- 
ther improved  his  attainments  by  extensive 
travels,  ne  returned  to  his  native  land  an.  1157, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  government  Besides  having 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  learning,  his 
eloquence  was  such  that  even  his  enemies  ac- 
knowledged that  he  spoke  like  a  god.  Of  a 
powerful  frame  inured  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  weapons,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  physically  formidable  to  his  foet. 
Waldemar  I.,  who  had  shortly  before  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  found  in  Absa- 
lon an  efficient  counsellor,  whom  he  soon  (an. 
1158)  rewarded  with  the  See  of  Roeskilde.  In 
1177  he  was  chosen  by  the  Chapter  of  Lund, 
Archbishop  and  Primate  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
But  refusing  to  leave  Roeskilde,  he  was  seized 
by  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  violently 
dragged  towards  the  episcopal  chair,  during  the 
singing  of  the  usual  consecratory  hymn ;  and, 
although  for  a  while  he  successfully  resisted, 
striking  right  and  left,  and  knocking  several  of 
his  zealous  friends  to  the  ground,  they  at  length 
got  him  to  the  chair,  but  could  not  compel  him 
to  sit  upon  it.  Thereupon  the  deacon  of  the 
cathedral  in  Roeskilde  declared  that  he  appealed 
to  the  Pope  for  redress  of  the  violence  done  to 
his  bishop.  The  Pope  decided  in  favor  of  Ab- 
salon's  election  to  the  primacy,  and  threatened 
him  with  excommunication  if  he  still  refused 
to  comply.  Yielding  to  this  decision,  he  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Lund,  primate  of 
Sweden,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  Romish 
chair,  by  the  legate  Galandius,  an.  1178.  Never- 
theless he  retained  his  former  bishopric,  and  con- 
tinued in  Secland  until  1191.  lie  died  an.  1201 
in  the  iSnonastery  of  Soroe,  which  he  bad  rebuilt, 
and  where  be  spent  his  last  years  in  retirement. 
In  1180  he  declared,  upon  a  particular  occasion, 
**to  the  priesthood  two  swords  are  given,  the 
spirlUial  and  the  temporal,"  a  principle  to  which 
he  adhered  through  life.  He  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  royalty  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  served  both  nut  only  by  his  counsels,  but 
also  with  his  sword.  'Denmark  is  chiefly  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  its  poli- 
tical independence  of  other  German  States, 
which  several  times  threatened  to  absorb  it 
Through  his  exertions  also,  RUgcn  was  subdued 
and  christianized ;  and  even  af^er  those  island- 
ers had  cast  off  the  Danish  and  with  it  the 
Christian  voke,  and  resorted  again  to  their  pira> 
cies,  Absalon  led  an  invading  force  to  the  island, 
stormed  Arkona,  converted  the  islanders  anew 
to  Christianity,  and  thus  demolished  the  citadel 
of  heathenism  in  those  parts.  The  ecclesias- 
tical zeal  of  Absalon  was  also  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  monasteries  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  celibacy,  which  excited  violent  opposition, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Schonen.  He  fur- 
thermore labored  to  effect  the  complete  organi- 
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salion  of  the  Cbaroh,  both  in  Sobonen  and  See- 
land,  and  suooeeded  in  effecting  verj  general 
nniformitj  in  their  public  worship.  His  literary 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  intellectual  improye- 
ment  of  the  monasteries ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  rule  existing  in  the  Ces- 
tercian  monastery  of  Soroe,  requiring  the  monks 
to  gather  and  preserre  all  the  important  histo- 
rical data  of  Denmark.  Hsrzoo.* 

Absis. — (See  AdsIs,) 

AbsolntioiL  ecclesiastical,  is  the  official  ac- 
quittal of  penitents,  held  by  some  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  serrice,  and  authorised  in  their  view  by 
the  declaration  of  our  Lord  (John  20  :  23),  and 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  their  early  suo- 
oessors.  (Compare  Ilook^s  Chvrck  Didumary. 
See  also  Uonfession,  and  Power  of  the  heys,^   * 

AbstinenoOy  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  the 
negatory  qualit|^  of  virtue,  consequently  the  pious 
renunciation  of  everything  which  is  believed  to 
be  offensive  to  Gk>d  and  injurious  to  the  divine 
image  in  the  soul  of  man  (Gen.  39  :  9 ;  1  Peter 
2  :  11).  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
the  fail  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  traced  to  a  want  of 
the  spirit  of  abstinence.    The  Scripture  last 

2uoted,  however,  refers  manifestly  to  tefuual 
esires ;  and  abstinence  in  the  strict  sense  con- 
cerns the  control  of  those  desires  and  their  re- 
strained indulgence.  It  relates  more  especiallv 
therefore  to  those  desires  and  impulses  which 
man  shares  with  the  brute,  arising  from  hunger, 
sexual  emotions,  and  the  need  of  rest.  Entire 
abstinence  with  regard  to  the  first  and  last  of 
these  would  soon  result  in  death,  for  the  physi- 
cal life  of  man  cannot  forego  its  claims  in  these 
two  respects.  Entire  abstinence  therefore  is 
practicaole  only  in  reference  to  the  second  kind 
of  desires  named,  and  must  be  practiced  if  grati- 
fication should  ever  contravene  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  considered  abstinence  involves  virginity 
and  celibacy,  and  must  be  treated  of  under  those 
articles. — The  desire  of  rest,  as  in  sleep,  allows 
of  the  application  of  abstinence  only  m  so  far 
as  moderation  in  its  indulgence  is  concerned, 
which  must  always  be  determined  by  peculiar 
personal  circumstances.  In  the  gratification  of 
the  appctito  for  food  however  regard  must  be 
had  not  only  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  eaten,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  felt  in  its 
consumption.  In  reference  to  the  former  the 
principle  of  abstinence  requires  the  entire  rejec- 
tion of  what  is  injurious  to  the  system.  The 
latter  demands  such  restraint  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  gluttony  and  epicureanism  eaining  as- 
cendency in  the  soul.  It  will  be  well  however 
for  those  who  cherish  an  extreme  degree  of 
scrupulousness  to  remember  what  is  written  in  1 
Tim.  4 :  4,  &c.  The  same  considerations  will  ap- 
ply to  other  temporal  pleasures  and  enjoyments. 
Abstinence  however  is  not  simply  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of 
promoting  virtue  (see  Virtue),  inasmuch  as  the 
practice  uf  self-denial  with  reference  to  things 
allowable  tends  to  moderate,  and  finally  mortify 
our  appetites  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  thus 
keep  the  spirit  more  free  from  fleshly  tyranny. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended  as  serving 
to  elevate  the  soul  above  the  reach  of  sensual 
temptations,  and  to  qualify  it  for  meditation, 
prayer,  and  all  other  religious  duties  (I  Cor.  7  : 


5 ;  1  Pet  4 :  7).  The  allusions  in  1  Cor.  9 :  24, 
&c.,  have  special  interest  for  thin  nubject.  For 
if  the  aaoetic  practices  of  the  ancient  Israelites, 
as  those  of  the  Nazarenes  (see  Artie  If"),  exerted 
an  influence  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
early  Christians,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they 
would  also  be  influenced  in  their  diet,  mode  of 
dress,  &c.,  by  examples  like  those  referred  to  by 
Paul. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianitr 
vindicates  its  power  to  deny  self  and  the  world 
by  practicing  upon  this  principle.  It  will  hardly 
be  disputed  eitner  that  this  tbrm  of  asceticism 
is  superior  to  the  regimen  of  corporeal  castiea- 
tions.  And  yet  it  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the 
whole  idea  to  invest  such  purely  physical  exer- 
cises with  peculiar  moral  merit,  and  appland 
them  as  a  special  service  rendered  unto  God — ^to 
exalt  them  as  a  higher  form  of  Christianity  than 
that  which  may  be  developed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  duty.  How  often  has  this  spirit  thus 
flattered   betrayed    its   pride,  impatience  and 

{>altry  zeal ;  or  affected  that  reprehensible  ne^ 
ect  of  bodily  wants  which  Paul  condemns  m 
Col.  2  :  23 1  For  the  more  healthy  our  physical 
organism  the  better  able  are  we,  ordinarily,  to 
perform  our  various  duties.  The  great  aim,  in 
all  such  efforts  should  be  to  keep  the  soul  un- 
trammeled  by  fleshly  desires,  and  not  allow 
these  to  have  the  supremacy.  If  therefore  the 
body  strives  to  tyrannize  over  the  spirit  by  de- 
manding the  unrestrained  gratification  of  its 
appetites,  as  is  the  case  with  some  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  abstinence  must  be  practiced  until  the 
strength  of  the  appetite  is  broken,  and  the  peril 
arising  from  it  is  obviated.  The  moral  demand 
therefore  for  the  practice  of  abstinence  in  one  or 
another  respect  may  arise  from  a  constitutional 
peculiarity  in  the  individual,  or  from  some  social 
considerations  (I  Cor.  7  :  26),  or  from  our  call- 
ing (I  Cor.  9  :  1,  &c.),  or  from  a  due  regard  for 
the  influence  of  our  examjple  upon  others.  And 
all  these  will  enable  the  Uhristian  to  determine 
how  far  he  may  indul^,  and  wherein  he  must 
exercise  strict  self-denial  (I  Cor.  6 :  12 ;  10 :  23^. 
Having  thus  considered  the  theory  of  absti- 
nence in  its  more  general  aspects,  it  only  remains 
to  notice  that  particular  development  or  it  which, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
styled  Abstinence  xa^^ioxk"*  ^^^  which  consists 
either  in  refraining  entirely  from  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  or  at  least  from  the  use  of 
tne  stronger  alcoholic  drinks.  The  fearful  deso- 
lations spread  b^  the  prevalent  use  of  these  last 
among  vast  portions  of  society  first  excited  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
more  than  35  years  ago,  and  general  systematic 
efforts,  in  which  most  Christian  Churches  parti- 
cipated, were  made  to  check  the  growing  evil, 
and  not  without  many  good  results.  Some  years 
later  (1840)  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Father 
Matthew,  moved  by  the  indescribable  miseries 
brought  upon  his  Irish  countrymen  by  their 
intemperance,  devoted  himself  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  nature  to  the  work  of  their  refor- 
mation. The  spirit  of  the  movement  crossed 
the  channel  and  penetrated  into  Germany. 
The  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  societies, 
having  various  organizations,  but  only  one 
great  aim,  the  extermination  of  intemperance 
and  all  that  caused  it.    In  America  they  were 
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partly  characterized  as  Teetotalers,'  aiid  prose- 
cuted the  object  of  their  formation  with  charac- 
teristic American  enthusiasm.  In  Germany  the 
movement  was  headed  and  helped  forwara  by 
those  "  Temperance  Apostles,''  Chaplain  Sding 
and  Pastor  Bdttcher,  the  former  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  in  Oldenburg  and  the 
latter  in  Hanover.  In  Sweden  the  morement 
was  espoused  by  the  king  himself,  who  had  spe- 
eial  laws  enacted  in  its  favor. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  said,  that  snch  means  of 
promoting  morality  are  of  doubtful  yalue.  An 
outward  pledge,  and  external  means  of  keeping 
^it,  seem  to  be  substituted  for  proper  moral 
energy  and  decision,  and  made  more  binding 
than  a  deep  inward  sense  of  duty.  And  it  may 
be  feared  that  in  this  way  the  moral  worth  of 
the  act  is  invalidated,  and  the  man  himself  led 
to  seek  motives  for  proper  action  beyond  his 
personal  responsibilify.  These  foreign  props 
moreover  are  frail  and  unreliable,  Ac.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  if  virtue,  in  the  form  of 
temperance  also,  sprang  forth  from  living  faith ; 
if  no  such  extraneous  mcitements  were  needed 
to  persuade  men  to  control  their  appetites,  and 
hold  them  under  restndnt?  &c. 

These  suggestions  undoubtedly  deserve  consi- 
deration. Tet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
object  of  Total  Abstinence  Societies  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  restraint  of  men  from  in- 
temperance. A  still  higher  aim  which  they 
keep  in  view  is  to  effect  a  general  revolution  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately effect  the  extermination  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  The  pledge  may  indeed  only  be  a 
crutch,  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  cripple 
has  learned  to  walk  himself;  but  should  he 
never  gain  strength  for  this,  he  had  better  walk 
with  a  crutch  than  totter  into  the  mire  and 
perish.  Another  plea  may  be  adyanced.  Efforts 
were  repeatedly  made  by  means  of  instruction, 
warning,  education.  Christian  admonition,  legis- 
lative enactments  and  civil  penalties,  to  check 
the  pestilential  progress  of  intemperance.  But 
with  what  effect?  If  space  allowed,  pages  of 
statistics  might  show  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  thus  attempted  the  vice  increased,  and  its 
attendant  miseries  multiplied.  But  fbr  these  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  numerous  reports 
and  books  unon  the  subject,  in  which  they  nave 
been  carefully  gathered  and  most  impressively 
set  forth.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  Total  Abstinence  movement,  as 
organized  in  the  19th  century,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Providence  for  raising  a  more  effectual 
bsxrier  to  this  enormous  wrong,  so  long  inflicted 
Qpon  society. 

In  Germany  of  late  the  movement  has  been 
more  or  less  combined  with  the  operations  of  the 
home  missions  of  the  evaneelical  churches,  who 
find  it  an  efficient  handmaid  of  religion.  (Upon 
Abstinence  ingrneral,  consult  Baeihtu,  Homilies 
upon  the  words  n^tx*  etavr^  K,t.K;  Reinhard, 
Moral  II.  502,  &o. ;  Daub  II.  1, 105,  &c. ;  Schlei- 
ermacher^  Christl.  Sitte,  143,  Ac.;  Markeineke, 
Theol.  Mor.  357,  &c. ;  Rothe,  Eihik.  III.  128,  &c. 

'  The  worthy  author  rather  mUsed  it  in  hii  deriva- 
tioD  of  this  familiar  name.  He  saya  "they  are  called 
Teatotalers,  that  is,  nothing  hut  tea."  He  was  probably 
■lUded  by  the  supposed  American  predileetion  for  the 
CkiMm  ntctar,  instead  of  pars  AiUm'9  flls.  * 


Upon  Abatinenre  in  reference  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  Zschokke  the  Brannt-wein-pest,  Aarau, 
1837 ;  BdUcher's  M'llszigkeits-Handbuch ;  Wick- 
ern*s  BlUtter  f\ir  innere  Mission.)  (Among  Eng- 
lish and  American  ^Torks  the  following  may  he 
named:  Bacchus,  by  Grindrod,  a  price  essay, 
London,  1839,  New  York,  1840;  Anti-Bacchus, 
by  Parsons,  London,  1839,  Amer.  edit,  by  Rey. 
John  Marsh,  New  York,  1840 ;  Rev.  Justin  Ed- 
wards,  D.  D.,  Temperance  Manual,  published  by 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society ;  Permanent  Temp,  Docu" 
ments  of  the  Amer.  Temp.  Society,  Boston,  1835, 
&c.,  vols.  I.,  II.,  Ac.*)  E.  Schwartz.* 

Abllkara.—(See  Tkeodoms  Abukara.) 
^  Abnlfiiradfch  (his  patronymic  was  Orego- 
rias)  the  son  of  a  Jacobite  Jewish  physician 
(Aharen),  was  bom  (1226)  in  Malathia  on  the 
Euphrates.  Having  early  mastered,  in  addition 
to  his  Syrian  mother-tongue,  the  Arabic  nnd 
Greek  languages,  he  devoted  himself  to  Philo- 
sophy, Medicine  and  Theology,  in  all  which  he 
subseouently  gained  celebrity  by  his  writings. 
In  1246  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  David  of  Antioch 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Gubos,  near  his  native 
town  (Asseman,  hihu  orient.  II.  260).  In  the 
contest  which  arose  after  the  death  of  David 
between  John  bar  Maadani  and  Dionysios  An^r 
for  the  vacated  chair,  Abulfaradsch  sided  with 
Dionysios  and  was  instrumental  In  his  ultimate 
success,  a  service  which  the  new  Patriarch  richly 
rewarded.  But  his  prosperity  proved  to  be  his 
misfortune ;  for  when  Jonn  subsequently  came 
into  power  Abulfaradsch  lost  his  property,  and 
having  been  dismissed  in  utter  destitution  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  retirement  and  support 
I  with  his  father.  His  reputation  for  learning 
I  and  general  excellence  of  onaracter  however  soon 
procured  his  restoration  to  office  and  influence. 
John  haying  fully  established  himself  in  the 
Patriarchate,  favored  the  appointment  of  Abul* 
faradsch  to  the  see  of  Haleo,  and  not  lone  after- 
wards promoted  him  to  the  office  of  Mafrian, 
which  gave  him  supreme  ecclesiastisal  jurisdio- 
tion  in  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  He 
continued  in  this  office  until  the  year  1286,  the 
60th  of  his  age,  when  after  a  snort  illness  he 
died,  honored  and  lamented  alike  b;^  Armenian, 
Greek,  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  of  his  numerona 
works  the  following  were  published  entire:  1) 
Ghronicon  Syriacum  e  codicibus  Bodleyanis  edi* 
derunt  /.  P.  Brum  et  O,  W,  Kirsch,  Leipaio, 
1788,  2  y.  4to.  2)  An  Arabio  abstract  of  the 
preceding,  of  which  Pocooke  first  published  a 

rimen:  Specimen  hietorice  AraJbum  s.  Greg, 
Ipharagit  de  origine  et  moribus  Arabum  sue- 
eincta  narratio  cum  latina  versiane  et  notis  B, 
I^Kockii:  Oxford,  1650.  Subsequently  the  entire 
work  was  published :  ffist&ria  compendiosa  dy* 
nastiarum  £,  Pocodeio  inierpr.:  Oxford,  1663. 
3)  Gregorii  Barkebraei  qui  et  Abtdpharag  gram^ 
matica  lingua  Syriacce  in  metro  Ephrceme(hta> 
tum  e  cod.  biblioth.  Getting,  ed.  vet,  emnoi,  tm 
struxit.  E,  Bertheau :  Odttingen,  1843.  Besidea 
these  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  portions  of 
the  0.  T.,  a  book  of  hymns  and  poems,  &o. 
(Bio^ph.  sources:  Bibliotheca  orientalis  Cte- 
mentiwhVaticana,  1721,  Tom.  II.,  244  B.  to  321 
B. ;  Ersch  and  Cfruber^s  Encyclop.  Art.  Bar  H^ 
brceus;  F,  Wtlsten/eld,  Qeschichte  d.  Arab. 
1  iSrate,  pp.  146|  146).  Dr.  Bottichkb.* 
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AbyBSillia. — (See  the-  next  Article.) 
Abyssinian  Clinroll. — Abyssinia  is  the  chief 
division  of  the  region  ancienUy  called  Ethiopia. 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  its  inhabit- 
ants daring  the  4th  century,  hut  habitual  intei^ 
course  with  heathen  and  Mohammedan  tribes 
has  long  since  resulted  in  a  mixture  of  the 
superstitions  of  each  with  the  proper  religion  of 
the  country.  Its  principal  districts  are,  1)  Tigre, 
embracing  the  north-eastern  highlands,  and  the 
country  ^jacent  to  Axum ;  2)  Amhara  and 
Sboa,  including  the  south-western  highlands, 
also  called  Qondor,  after  the  former  capital ;  3) 
the  surrounding  and  intervening  lowlands.    The 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  (see  Ethiopian  Church)  clearly  shows 
that  it  was  originally  subject  to  the  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  and  received  its  peculiar  form  of 
doctrine  from  that  source,  whilst  it  is  equally 
obvious  at  the  same  time  that  its  ecclesiastical 
constitution  and  customs  were  greatly  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  people.    To  this  day  Abyssinian 
priests  relate  legenos  of  the  early  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Judaism  through  the  descendants 
of  Solomon,  who  were  among  their  first  kings, 
though  they  are  also  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  subsequent  cbristianization  through 
Frumentius.     "We  drink  of  the  well  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  is  their  favorite  mode 
of  designating  their  ecclesiastical  relation.  With 
the  Apostles*  creed  they  are  not  acquainted, 
using  the  Nicene  instead,  at  baptisms.    The 
Bible,  found  only  in  their  monasteries  and  among 
rich  people,  is  highly  prized  by  the  priests,  but 
they  always  prefer  the  Ethiopian  version,  though 
the  new  Ambaraio  translation  would  be  much 
easier  for  thorn.    Their  mode  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures  is  oriental  and  allegorical.    Thus  one 
of  them,  upon  Matth.  8  :  20,  says  the  foxes  are 
kings  and  goyernors  of  cities,  and  the  birds  are 
the  priests  and  bishops,  who  are  ever  taking 
flight  to  heayen  in  their  prayers  {Krapf,  Joul^ 
nals,  174).      As  the  Abyssinian  Church  has 
always  been  monophyaitiCt  the  question  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ  does  not  trouble  the 
priests.    They  have  their  bitter  disputes,  how- 
ever, about  the  several  nativUies  of  Chrui.    For 
more  than  60  years  past  opposite  parties  have 
sprung  up  in  reference  to  tins  subject,  between 
whom  deadly  feuds  exist,  especially  as  the  ques- 
tion has  been  made  a  political  one,  and  thus 
arrayed  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  country  in 
hostility  against  each  other.    The  starting-point 
of  difi^erence  is  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.    For  as  the  Abyssinian  regards  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  as  entirely  subordinate 
to  and  separate  from  the  divine,  and  indeed 
idews  Him  chiefly  in  this  latter  character,  he 
cannot  see  why  He  should  need  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.    Hence  all  that  is  said  in  the  Holy 
Soriptares  concerning  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spint  upon   Him,  is  considered   synonymous 
with  the  incarnation,  or  the  union  ot  hie  divine 
personality  with  his  human  body.    This  doc- 
trine is  thus  expressed:  "  Christ  anointed  Him- 
self" [Krapf,  n.  95).    In  the  district  of  Tigre 
this  view  is  held  so  strenuously  that  a  priest  by 
refusing  his  assent  at  once    loses    his    place 
{Knyif,  109).    The  opposite  theory  is  that  of 
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the  three  tuUivities  of  Christ,  yiz:  1)  the  etemib' 
generation  of  the  Sun  by  the  divine  Trinity ;  2) 
his  conception  and  birth ;  3)  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  This 
last  is  considered  a  third  birth  because  by  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  his  human  nature 
was  exalted.  As  the  Abyssinian  Church  holds 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only, 
this  theory  quite  consistently  rejects  the  view 
that  Christ  anointed  Himself,  inasmuch  as  the 
Spirit  is  distinct  from  the  Son,  and  is  regarded 
as  bestowed  upon  Him  by  the  Father.  What 
this  theory  loses  in  respect  of  consistency  with 
monophysitism,  it  more  than  gains  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  yiew  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  human  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Am- 
hara  {Ahuna  and  the  adjacent  neighborhood 
excepted)  and  recently  Shoa  also,  have  declared 
in  favor  of  this  theory.  The  adherents  of  this 
view  do  not  object  seriously  to  what  their  oppo- 
nents teach  concerning  the  anointing  of  Christ 
at  his  baptism,  as  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
ascribe  every  incident  of  His  life,  even  ilis 
fasting,  hunger  and  death,  to  the  agency  of  His 
divinity  (Krapf,  p.  149,  172).  Political  consi- 
derations induced  the  rulers  of  Shoa  to  embrace 
this  yiew,  which  a  mixture  of  policy  and  fanati- 
cism now  leads  them  to  maintain  so  rigorously, 
that  the  present  king  recently  commanded  his 
herald  to  proclaim,  with  the  beating  of  drums, 
that  no  one,  "  upon  forfeiture  of  his  income  and 
the  penalty  of  banishment,"  should  presume  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  three  nativities  (Hani% 
Mission  to  Shoa,  Stuttgart,  1846,  11.  204,  etc.). 
A  new  controversy  haslately  sprung  out  of  the 
old  one,  originating  in  the  view  of  Aroc,  an 
eunuch  of  Gondor,  who  teaches  in  support  of 
the  third  birth  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  possessed 
consciousness  and  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  womb  already,  and  even  fasted  and 
prayed.  The  most  influentiail  priests  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  and  it  also  enjoys  the  favor 
of  the  king,  who  has  deposed  many  priests  for 
opposing  it.  The  oppresHcd  party  hurls  back 
anathemas,  and  would  gladly  see  mutual  animo- 
sities kindle  into  a  civil  war  (Hants,  II.  207,  &c.). 
Another  disputed  point  connected  with  the 
threefold  nativity  is,  whether  Christ  is  now  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  or  equal  to  Him  in  authority 
and  power.  The  king  and  ruling  party  favor 
the  former  opinion. — ^They  have  another  con- 
troversy, finally,  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to 
whether  she  is  really  the  mother  of  God,  or  only 
of  Jesus,  and  especially  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  equal  honors  with  Him.  In  Ankobar  and 
Debra  Libanus  the  party  rejecting  this  view  pre- 
dominated, and  is  called  Wa  Jatoold  magsai 
(adoring  the  Son  only^,  the  party  favoring  it 

ftrevails  in  Fattygar  unaer  the  name  Ma^le  WM 
as  the  Son).  A  modification  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  threefold  nativity  has  some  ad- 
herents in  Godsham  and  Lasta,  who  hold  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent  of  communication 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  disputes  see  the 
Hies.  Magazine  of  Basle,  1834,  p.  286,  &o. ;  Isetk- 
berg  and  Krapf  Journals,  pp.  109,  135,  149, 
172, 273 ;  HaniM,  Shoa  II.  204,  &c.)  The  Abys- 
sinians  also  hold  to  a  sort  of  Purgatory,  and 
observe  fasti,  and  offer  prayers  and  masses  for 
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those  wbo  die  under  exeommunietition,  wbo  ftre 
iupposed  to  be  retained  in  sheol  until  Rfttisfaetion 
hafl  been  rendered  by  puch  services  ( iTro;?/*,  128). 
ChUiasm  also  seems  to  be  widely  spread  among 
them,  as  is  indicated  by  their  belief  that  7%eo» 
do(u9  (a  name  which  frequently  occnrs  at  the 
close  of  their  books  but  is  nowhere  defined]  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world  and  found  a 
kingdom  of  sinless  subjects  (Krapf,  496). 

Cii'cumcision  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  still 
precedes  Baptism,  and  is  administered  upon 
children  of  both  sexes  between  the  third  and 
eighth  day  after  birth.  Its  preralence  among 
them  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  formerly  very  numerous,  as 
well  as  to  the  eeneral  practice  of  the  rite  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  Although  Baptism  is  not  so 
rigialy  observed,  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  the 
tenth  day.  The  ceremony  consists  of  singing, 
prayer,  exorcism,  immersion,  benediction,  reach- 
ing the  infant  towards  the  fonr  cardinal  points 
in  consecration,  afflation,  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  anointing  with  holy  oil  ( Gregorius.  Theo- 
logia  sethiopica  in  Fabricii  salutaris  lux  evan- 
gelii,  p.  720,  SocX  Usually  sponsors  are  pre- 
sent. Adults  are  baptized  by  affusion,  the  water 
being  copiously  applied.  The  hymns  sung  are 
usuallv  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  fol- 
lows the  recital  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  John  3.  The  water 
18  put  in  a  basin  and  consecrated  with  incense, 
the  priest  repeating:  "Qlory  be  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  An  iron  cross  is  passed 
thrice  through  the  water,  with  the  words :  ''One 
Holy  Father,  one  Holy  Son,"  &c.  With  cotton 
thread  saturated  with  oil  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  upon  the  forehead,  and  afterwards  one  of 
them  tied  around  the  neck  of  each  infant  bap>- 
tised.  Then  follows  the  communion  {Isenherg, 
p.  155,  &o.).  They  ever  after  wear  a  blue  silk 
thread  around  the  neck,  as  well  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  baptism  as  for  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  Moslems,  Jews, 
&c.  The  preparation  of  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism, &o.,  consists  simply  in  teaching  them 
the  Nicene  creed,  and  possibly  a  few  saints' 
legends.  If  those  baptized  are  rich  they  build 
a  church,  if  poor  they  pay  the  priest  in  barley. 
Many  Oallas  have  in  this  way  been  received. 
The  baptismal  ceremony  is  performed  before 
the  church-door,  but  the  communion  is  oelebrated 
inside.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered 
under  both  forms,  with  leavened  bread  which 
the  priests  prepare  daily  in  the  church.  Mem- 
bers may  receive  the  communion  at  any  time, 
excepting  that  all  over  25  years  of  age  must 
previously  make  confession.  Those  under  that 
age  are  considered  innocent,  or  but  trivial 
offenders.  Infant  communion  from  the  time  of 
their  baptism  is  universally  practiced ;  but  they 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  administered  in  private. 
Mass  dare  be  celebrated  but  once  a  day  in  the 
same  church.  All,  even  priests,  have  their  con- 
fessors. The  Abuna  (=  our  father)  or  Patri- 
arch of  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  selected  and 
anointed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  One 
of  the  Coptic  race  is  always  chosen,  often 
against  his  will,  and  after  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion consecrated  and  sent  to  his  field  with  great 
display.    His  residence  is  in  Qoodor,  and  bis 


jurisdiction  extends  over  Shoa  and  Tigre.  His 
authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  king, 
and  is  sometimes  terrible  even  to  mnnarchs.  ae 
ordains  priests  by  breathing  npon  them  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them.  Can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  must  be  able  to  read 
Ethiopian  and  to  sing  passages  from  the  Yared ; 
above  all  they  must  have  a  beard,  as  none  ate 
ordained  before  their  18th  or  2(Hh  year.  For 
their  ordination  they  pay  2  pieces  of  rock-salt 
(r=  $1.80).  The  Patriarch's  authority  is  su- 
preme in  matters  of  faith,  and  he  is  also  fre- 
cjuently  appealed  to  for  the  arbitration  of  eivil 
aiificufties.  Next  to  the  Abuna  are  the  Bishopt 
(Komur),  whose  duties  however  all  pertain  to 
the  oare  of  the  church-edifices.  The  Alaka  is 
the  next  ofScer  after  the  bishop,  and  has  charge 
of  the  revenues.  Only  Priests  however  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  and  ad- 
minister the  proper  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  duty  of  the  Vtacons  is  to  prepare  bread  for 
the  communion,  keep  the  church  and  its  vessels 
clean,  Ac. 

A  monastic  order  also  exists  in  Abyssinia, 
under  the  control  of  the  Etschege,  the  chief  prior 
of  Dehra  Libanos,  a  monastery  established  by 
Tekla  Haimanot  in  the  13th  century.  He  ranks 
next  to  the  Abuna,  and  exercises  authority  not 
only  over  the  numerous  monasteries  of  his  own 
order,  but  also  over  those  of  the  second  class 
founded  by  Eustathius.  The  dress,  habits  and 
employments  of  the  monks  are  about  the  same 
with  those  of  European  monks  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  Shoa  alone 
is  said  to  be  nearly  12,000  [Hants,  IL  166).  In 
Gondor  there  must  be  still  more.  The  most 
celebrated  monasteries  are  Dehra  LiJbanos  in 
Shoa,  St.  Stephen  on  lake  Haik  in  Jeschu,  Dehra 
Damo  and  Axum  TMon  in  Tigre,  and  Lalibda 
in  Lasta.  Each  church  requires  20  priests  and 
deacons,  one-third  of  whom  successively  attend 
to  the  daily  services  for  a  week,  whilst  the  rest 
are  employed,  between  their  turns,  in  the  confes- 
sionals, or  in  giving  scanty  instruction  to  the 
children  of  ecclesiastics ;  for  although  monks 
take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry  once.  Churches  abound  in  Abyssinia, 
are  mostly  built  on  hills,  and  look  like  fortresses. 
They  have  conical  roofs  thatched  with  straw, 
and  overshadowed  by  beautiful  trees.  The  walls 
are  poorly  built,  but  whitewashed  outside,  and 
have  four  doors  corresponding  with  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  roof  is  surmounted  with 
a  brazen  cross.  Within  they  are  exceedingly 
filthy.  The  walls  are  bedaubed  with  horrible 
pictures  of  Mary,  Angels,  Saints,  and  even 
Satan ;  but  no  statues  are  allowed.  The  entire 
building  is  surrounded  with  a  porch  in  which 
the  people  assemble  for  the  daily  morning  8er> 
vicen,  and  where  poor  travellers  are  permitted 
to  lodge  at  night.  The  space  within  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of 
holies.  Relics  are  hung  around  the  former, 
which  is  accessible  to  priests  and  deacons  only. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  in  t&is  apart- 
ment. The  other  apartment  contains  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  concealed  behind  a  curtain. 
In  it  are  deposited  the  names  of  the  church 
saints,  and  it  may  be  approached  by  nono  but 
the  Alaka,  or  by  the  priett  consecrating  the 
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•aerattentiil  elements.  The  lid  of  the  ark  » | 
anointed  with  the  hoW  oil  (Moron),  And  is  care- 
fully protected  from  defilement  by  the  touch  of 
deacons  or  people,  as  this  would  render  re-con- 
Becration  necessary;  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
entire  house  and  the  adjacent  burial-ground  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  holy  ark.  Their  church  service 
consists  of  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
saints'  homilies,  and  a  wild  stamping  dance  of 
the  priests.  Prayers  are  offered  esf)ecially  to 
Mary,  to  saints,  to  Frumentius  and  nine  others 
'who  were  eminently  zealous  in  epreadine 
Christianity  throughout  the  land,  to  angels  ana 
many  persons  having  reputation  as  workers  of 
miracles.  Mary  receives  peculiar  reverence, 
and  is  worshipped  even  as  "Creator  of  the 
world"  (Cfr.  Combes  et  Tamutier  Voy .  en  Abyss., 
159,  &c. ;  Krapf;  Hanis,  II.  172 ;  Ludolf,  fiist 
^tfa.  Coram.  389,  &c.).  They  observe  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbath,  the  latter  as  the 
greater,  and  no  less  than  180  holydays  besides. 
The  most  j>rominent  of  these,  next  to  those  kept 
by  Christians  generally,  are  Epiphany  on  Jan. 
18,  three  in  honor  of  »iint  Tekla  Haimanot  in 
May,  August  and  December,  and  one  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  the  cross.  On 
Epiphany  the  priests,  accompanied  by  the  peo- 
ple, carry  the  arks  of  the  several  churches  out 
of  town  to  a  neighboring  stream,  where  the  fes- 
tival is  opened  with  singing  and  sboutine*  In 
the  evening  torches  are  lit,  and  at  midnight  a 
priest  enters  the  stream  and  blesses  it»  afler 
which  the  whole  crowd,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, suddenly  plunge  naked  into  the  water  and 
conclude  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  with  inde- 
scribable outcries  and  noise.  In  connection 
with  this  festival  clothes  are  distributed  among 
the  poor.  During  one  of  the  Tekla  festivals 
thousands  of  persons  go  to  Debra  Libanos  to 

father  earth  from  the  graves  of  certain  saints, 
y  which  it  is  believed  diseases  may  be  kept  off 
or  cured,  or  with  the  same  expectation  to  drink 
of  the  mineral  waters  found  there.  Great  merit 
is  attached  to  fasting,  to  which  about  200  days 
are  annually  devoted,  when  they  eat  nothine 
but  nettle  and  dry  bread.  Among  other  meri- 
torious works,  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor, 
especially  to  nriests  and  monks,  and  contribu- 
tions to  churches  and  monasteries,  are  reckoned 
most  efficacious.  Some  heathen  superstitions 
are  also  sadly  prevalent ;  they  believe  in  magic 
and  wear  amulets.  They  sacredly  abstain  from 
many  articles  of  food,  and  regard  as  impure  not 
only  most  things  pronounced  so  by  the  O.  T.  but 
coffee  especially,  because  Mohammedans  use  it 
Marriages  are  usually  consummated  without  the 
priestly  ceremony,  and  the  relation  accordin^y 
IS  readily  dissolved,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
those  sealed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Divorces  are  granted  by  priests.  If  a 
man  has  had  four  wives,  and  outlives  or  deserts 
them,  he  must  either  enter  a  monastery  or  be 
excommunicated.  The  marriage  union  is  fre* 
quently  broken  by  the  husband  becoming  a 
monk,  leaving  wife  and  children  to  take  care  of 
themselves  (Cow6w  et  Tamis,  II.  105,  Ac.;  III. 
174,  &c.;  Krapf,  131,  416).  Polygamy  is  pro- 
hibited, although  their  kings  and  great  men 
disregard  the  law.  The  dpng  usually  call  in  a 
priest  to  Qdufeau  and  receive  absolution,  which 


is  rarely  refused.  Sometimes  the  priest  himself 
assumes  part  of  the  penance  imposed.  The 
funeral  takes  place  soon  after  death  with  Jewish 
ceremonies,  and  the  burial  is  in  ground  per- 
taining to  the  church,  or  in  the  church  itself. 

The  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  pe<^ 
pie  is  not  the  best.  Their  chief  characteristics 
are  indifference  to  the  essentials  of  faith,  and 
moral  laxity  and  indolence.  The  causes  of  this 
are  the  want  of  good  education,  the  bad  example 
of  the  priests,  the  numerous  holydays  and 
attendant  laziness,  political  agitations,  inter- 
course with  heathen  and  Mohammedans,  and 
most  of  all  unrestrained  debauchery.  There 
are  not  mM\j  sects  in  Abyssinia.  1)  The  £a* 
mantes  or  Camanfdes  are  round  among  the  hills 
around  Gondor.  2)  The  Zaianen  lead  a  nomadic 
life  near  lake  Thana.  Both  are  composed  of 
sadly  degenerated  Christians,  and  are  given  to 
vritehcraft  and  nature-worship,  the  cactus  beins 
an  object  of  veneration.  3)  The  Fiost^i,  found 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Thana,  differ 
but  little  from  heathen.  4)  The  Taliban  are 
ascetics  living  in  deserts,  and  holding  some 
Jewish  notions,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  They  fast  five  days  in  the  week,  sleep 
in  a  sitting  posture  upon  wooden  benches,  lace- 
rate their  flesh  with  thorns,  &c.  They  observe 
the  usuid  customs  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
but  are  re^rded  by  the  people  as  Jews  and 
sorcerers.  The  Jews  proper,  called  FtUdscha 
(emigrants),  formerly  occupied  Syamen  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  but  they  are  now  merged  in  the 
general  government.  They  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  form  a  highly  respectable 
community,  keeping  themselves  nowever  strictly 
separate  from  ChrisUans  ( Gobai,  298 ;  henberg 
and  Krapf,  74,  89.  167 ;  Combes,  I.  349 ;  KaUe, 
98). 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church.  The  Romish  and 
Jesuit  missions  among  them  we  pass  by  as 
having  exerted  no  lasting  influence,  on  account 
of  their  interference  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  country.  In  1808  M.  Asselin,  the 
French  consul  in  Alexandria,  en^ed  Abreka, 
a  shrewd  Abyssinian  and  companion  of  Bruce, 
to  translate  the  Ethiopian  0.  and  N.  T.  into  the 
Amhara  lanKUu;e.  This  was  skilfully  done  in 
10  years.  Not  long  afterwards  the  manuscript 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Jowett,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  purchased  it  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (JoweU's  Christ  Research.  I.  197, 
&c.).  Before  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  this  trans- 
lation were  published  (1822)  Mr.  Jowett  suo- 
succeeded  by  the  aid  of  Bearce,  the  companion 
of  Salts  in  his  second  Abyssinian  journey,  in 

Srocuring  and  completing;  a  translation  of  the 
rst  two  Gospels  in  the  Tigre  language  (Christ 
Res.  I.  205,  &c.).  He  next  ureed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  by  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (p.  216).  Accordingly  in  1826 
two  students  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Seminary, 
Samuel  GobcU  (now  Bishop  of  Jerusalem)  and 
Christian  Kugter,  were  appointed  to  the  field. 
They  did  not  reach  it  nntll  1830.  The  early 
death  of  Kugler  in  Adowa  compelled  Gobat  to 
repair  thither  from  Gondor,  and  soon  after  poli- 
tical disturbances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
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to  go  back  to  Eorope  for  more  mssistance.  His 
Christian  deportment  and  evangelical  measures 
exerted  the  happiest  influence  apon  all  classes, 
and  (althoagh  KaiU^  p.  110,  denies  it)  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  his  efforts  were  tending  to 
a  sreat  reformation  in  the  whole  Charch.  In 
1834  he  returned  to  Abyssinia  with  laenherg 
(whom  Blumhardt  and  Zro^ subsequently  fol- 
lowed), but  was  immediately  seized  with  sick- 
ness, and  on  this  account  constrained  to  take 
final  leave  of  the  country.  The  other  mission- 
aries were  prevented  by  existing  hostilities  from 
extending  their  labors  beyond  Tigre.  Incited 
by  these  missionary  movements  the  Romish 
Church  renewed  its  operatians  in  Abyssinia  in 
1838,  and  sent  an  Italian,  Sapeta,  as  their  agent, 
who  accompanied  the  traveUers  Anion  and  Mi- 
chad  d'Abbadie  to  Adowa.  It  happened  that 
some  of  the  civil  functionaries  of  that  place  had 
taken  offence  at  the  missionaries  stationed  there 
as  a  pretext  for  seising  their  property.  The 
strangers  interfered  with  intrigue,  contrived  to 
excite  animosities  between  the  English  and 
French  interests,  and  succeeded  ultimately  in 
having  the  Protestant  missionaries  sent  away 
and  their  mission  broken  up.  Disease  com- 
pelled Sapeta  also  to  leave  soon  after.  The  two 
Abbadies,  after  having  visited  Oodsham  and 
Damot,  returned  to  Tigre,  and  in  1839  were  also 
banished  for  participating  in  political  move- 
ments. After  this  new  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Rome  under  Peter  de  Jacoby,  who  devised 
a  variety  of  schemes  for  promoting  the  enter- 
prise, but  without  success.  The  latest  accounts 
report  that  Jacoby,  after  contriving  to  get  him- 
self appointed  Bishop  and  Apostol.  Vicar  of 
Abyssinia,  was  banished  from  the  country 
(Isenberg,  Abyssinia  and  the  evangelical  mis- 
sion, Bonn.  1844,  II.  p.  135 ;  Annual  Reports 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  1850).  In  1839 
Isenberg  and  Krapf  commenced  missionary 
operations  in  Shoa,  The  former  soon  returned 
to  England  again  to  superintend  a  series  of  pub- 
lications for  the  mission.  Krapf  remained 
three  years  with  the  most  encourajpng  results. 
Circumstances  requiring  him  to  visit  Egypt  he 
boldly  resolved  to  perform  the  journey  by  land, 
but  after  being  plundered  on  the  road  of  all  his 
effects,  and  enduring  indescribable  hardships, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  through  Shoa  to  Mas- 
souah  (Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Journals,  1843),  and 
there  learn  that  Muhleisen  and  MuUer  had  arrived 
in  Tadschuera  for  the  missionary  field  in  Shoa. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ascendency  of  the 
French  and  Romish  interests  in  Uiat  province 
at  the  time  effectually  barred  the  entrance  to  it 
against  them.  Similar  opposition  frustrated  a 
later  attempt  of  Isenberg,  Krapf  and  Muhleisen. 
The  great  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  all  such  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  whether  by  the  English  or 
the  French,  arise  from  the  violent  political  agi- 
tations of  the  countrv,  and  the  suspicions  ex- 
cited in  the  priesthood  by  the  presence  and  reli- 
gious efforts  of  strangers.         W.  Hoffman.* 

Aoada   (ni3e^'  D^&32^;   ^^eek,  a»a»0of; 

T      •      I  *       * 

Vulg.  aeHm;  Lat.  spina  or  acacia;  English, 
Shittah  or  Shittim;  Comp.  Robinson  R.  II., 
606),  is  the  name  of  a  tree  the  wood  of  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    It  was 


used  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  table  of  show- 
bread  (Ex.  26  :  5.  26  :  15,  27  : 1,  30  :  1.  35  :  7, 
24,  37  :  1,  38 : 1 ;  Deut.  10  :  3 ;  Comp.  SontUag 
de  lignis  Sittim  ad  tabem.  &o.,  Altorf.  1700. 4to.). 
Recent  naturalists  (Lindley  flora  med.  p.  209) 
report  two  varieties  as  indigenous  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  both  of  which  differ  from  the  species  of 
the  same  name  found  in  Europe  and  America, 
excepting  in  their  thorns  and  pods.  1)  Acacia 
vera  or  mimosa  nilotica  (called  pod-thorn  in 
Egypt),  which  yields  the  well-known  Gum 
Arabic.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  numerous 
spreading  branches  and  reddish  bark,  in  which 
pairs  of  thorns  joined  at  their  base  and  1}  in. 
long  occur  at  nearly  regular  intervals.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  bipinnate  and  terminate 
acutely.  The  flowers  jrellow,  inodorous,  globular 
spikes  like  peas,  and  vield  dark-brown  pods  {Has^ 
sdquist  R.  514).  2)  The  Acacia  arabiea  strongly 
resembles  the  preceding  in  its  bark,  leaves  aud 
flowers,  but  is  more  shrub-like  in  its  growth  and 
size. — The  acacia,  or  shittim,  was  highly  e^ 
teemed  on  account  of  the  beauty,  lightness  and 
durability  of  its  wood.  Boards  24  feet  long 
could  be  obtained  from  some  trunks  (Theophr. 
plantt.  4,  3 ;  Hieron.  ad  Jes.  41 :  19 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  3, 6. 1.  and  5).  With  age  it  grew  darker, 
almost  like  ebony.  It  is  the  only  large-sized 
tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai  the  wood  of  which 
would  suit  for  architectural  purposes  (Comp. 
Winer,  WeUer  &  WeUe),  * 

Acaoius. — Many  ancient  bishops  bore  this 
name,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. 1)  Acacius  (the  one-eyed,  Wetzer)  the 
pupil,  and  after  an.  340  successor  of  Eusebius 
as  Metropolitan  of  Cesarea,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  Arian  party,  and  deposed 
for  this  heresy  by  the  Synoas  of  Antioch  341 
and  Seleucia  359.  During  this  period  of  his 
history  he  rejected  both  the  homoousian  and 
homoionsian  doctrines.  Having  taught  how- 
ever, whilst  in  Seleucia,  that  the  Son  was  the 
same  in  wiU  with  the  Father  (ofnoiof  sora  tj^ 
^aufkriaw),  he  fell  entirely  out  with  the  Anamoans. 
Afterwards  be  adopted  the  Nicene  symbol,  and 
even  recommended  it  in  a  letter  to  Jovian,  lie 
died  an.  3G3  with  the  reputation  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  a  vascillating  character.  He  wrote  a 
prolix  commentary  upon  Ecclesiastes,  miscella- 
neous investigations  (m^fiuKta  ^i7^fia),  and 
some  tracts  (Hier,  de  script  eccles,  98;  Sozo^ 
menus  lY.  23).  His  biography  of  Eusebius  is 
lost.  An  extract  from  his  book  against  Marcpl- 
lus  of  Ancyra  may  be  found  in  Epiph.  haer.  72, 
5.  39. — 2)  Acacius,  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  471-488,  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  hierarchical  prerogatives  of  his 
office,  and  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the  decrees'' 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Subsequently  he 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties 
and  assuage  their  animosities,  with  no  better 
result  unfortunately  than  fiercer  distractions. 
The  Henoiicon  issued  by  Zeno  (482)  at  his  sug- 
gestion, and  which  defined  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon so  loosely  that  many  Monophisites  could 
subscribe  it,  excited  the  displeasure  and  oppo* 
sition  of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Rome.  All  commu- 
nion between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
was  broken  off,  and  Acacias  anathenatixod  by 
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thf>  Council  of  Rome  in  484,  and  denounced  by 
Felix  M  one  who  should  nerer  more  be  released 
from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  He  died  in 
488.  3)  AcaeiuSf  in  earlier  life  an  anchoret, 
\ra8  chosen  Bishop  of  Berea  and  Syria  in  378. 
lie  was  a  violent  advocate  of  the  Nicene  sym- 
bol, and  as  virulent  an  opponent  of  Chrysostom. 
At  the  Synod  fcpos*  fi^v  dpw  403  be  accused  him 
of  enmity  to  the  Church  and  Origenism,  and 
voted  for  his  condemnation ;  and  again  in  404 
urged  the  deposition  of  Chrysostom  for  having 
resumed  the  episcopal  chair  vrithout  the  permis- 
sion of  the  council.  .  Afterwards,  however,  he 
relented  somewhat,  possibly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
Atticus  to  enrol  the  name  of  the  persecuted  man 
in  the  episcopal  church-catalogue  (dypticha). 
In  the  Nestorian  controversy  he  was  irresolute, 
and  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  431  he  voted 
through  his  substitute  the  Bishop  of  Emesa  for 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  approve  of  the  bitterness 
of  Cyril  and  his  party.  (This  happened  only  a 
year  before  his  deatli. — Wetser.)  He  died  in 
436,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years.  (4) 
Aeacius,  Bishop  of  Araida  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
renowned  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness.  In 
422  he  sold  the  treasures  of  his  church  in  order 
to  redeem  and  restore  to  their  bomes  7000  Per^ 
sian  prisoners  whom  Theodosius  the  younger 
had  taken  capUve  in  his  war  with  Varannes. — 
Wetzer;  Gorton.*)  Herzog.* 

Academy. — ( See  University. ) 

Acead,  13K  Gen.  10  :  10,  LXX.  'Ap^og,  a 

city  of  Babylonia,  built  by  Nimrod.  Upon  the 
authority  of  the  LXX.  orthography  Bochart 
locates  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Argades, 
in  the  district  Siticene.  (This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Kitio,*)  But  this  is  evidently  too 
far  east.  Michaelis  thinks  it  tho  same  with 
Kisibia  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  his  view  by  Jewish  traditions,  Je- 
rome, the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Ephraim  and  Abulfaradsch.  *  Winer. 

Acceptants. — This  appellation  arose  in  the 
second  stadium  of  the  Jansenist  controversy. 
The  Bull  Unigenitu9  of  Clement  XL,  1713,  was 
either  positively  rejected  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  1<15,  by  many  members  of  the 
French  Church,  or  accepted  upon  condition  of  a 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  a  general 
council.  These  last  were  called  Appellanis, 
whilst  those  who  accepted  of  it  unconditionally 
were  styled  Acceptants,  or  constitutionalists. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  parties  divided 
the  Romish  Church  of  France  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.    (See  Jansenists,}    II.  P.* 

Aeceptance  with  God.  —  (See  Adoption, 
Atonement.    Justification.) 

Aoe6S8  to  God. — (See  Prayer.     Worship,') 

Access,  an  ecclesiastical  title  applied  1)  to  a 
collection  of  preparatory  prayers  wnich  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  required  to  repeat  in  the 
church  before  celebrating  the  Mass ;  2)  to  the 
transfer  of  votes,  in  the  election  of  superior 
church  officers,  as  the  Pope,  &o.,  from  one  can- 
didate to  another,  by  means  of  which  the  num- 
ber requisite  to  election  is  secured  {Eerzog; 
WeUer  &  WdU).  * 


Acoho,  \2Tl*  ^^^*  '^*X^  (^Q  ^^^^  ^^ 

Roman  writers  sometimes  "A»7  Aee\  usually 
called  Ptolemais  in  the  Bible  and  by  ancient 
writers  (probably  after  Ptol.  Lathurus ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  13,  12.  2.  &c.;  1  Maccab.  10  :  56,  11 :  22, 
24,  12  :  45,  48 ;  Acts  21 :  7).  now  better  known 
by  its  modern  name  8t.  Jean  D'Acret  was  a  laree 
city  and  seaport  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Belus,  and  upon  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  which  extended  more  than  three 
leagues  southward  from  the  city  to  a  promontory 
of  Mt.  Carmel.  Mt.  Carmel  formed  its  southern 
boundary.  On  the  north  lie  the  high  ranges 
of  Anti-Libanus  (there  called  the  Syrian  Guides), 
on  the  east  the  fertile  ridges  of  Galilee,  whilst 
the  waters  of  the  bay  on  the  west  wash  the 
plain  occupied  by  the  city  from  which  both 
receive  their  name.  It  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews ;  for 
although  it  belonged  to  the  portion  of  the  land 
assigned  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  original  inhabitants  (Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks)  could  not  be  driven  from  it 
(Judges  1 :  31).  Demetrius  Soter  gave  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  to  the  Maccabees  for  the  use  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  eniperor  Claudius, 
after  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Syria,  bestowed 
upon  it  special  civil  privileges,  whence  it  was 
called  Colonia  Claudii  Caes,  [Plin.  5,  17.  36, 
65).  It  is  the  best  seaport  (although  the  haven 
itself  is  small,  Pi'okescn,  146)  along  the  Syrian 
coast,  the  key  of  Galilee  and  the  terminus  of  the 
trade  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at 
10,000  [Pocockey  Descript.  of  the  East,  II.  76, 
&o.;  Artiettx,  I.  241,  &c. ;  Niebuhr  R.  III.  72; 
Pichter  Wallf.  67,  &c.;  Beland  Collect.  534; 
RosenmiOler  Alterth.  IL,  IL  60,  &c.).  The 
modern  name  was  given  to  it  during  the  cru- 
sades. The  Arabs  still  call  it  Acca  (Winer, 
Wetzer  ^  WeUe).  ♦ 

Acclamatioil  or  Quasi-inspiration,  ecclesias- 
tically, is  the  viva  voce  concurrence  of  all  the 
votes  upon  one  person,  in  an  election  for  a  Pope 
or  Bishop,  without  previous  balloting. 

HSRZOQ.* 

AccommodatloiL — The  corresponding  Greek 
word,  ovyaparaJ3aoef,  is  used  already  in  profane 
writers,  as  in  Poly  bins,  in  the  sense  of  conde- 
scension, assenting  to  what  another  desires. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  renders  it  (Strom.  YII. 
p.  863,  ed.  Pott)  by avfifttpt^o^ ;  in  which  place 
Clement  says :  "  When  a  special  necessity  or  the 
good  of  the  hearers  requires  that  a  truth  be 
withheld,  a  teacher  is  free  to  do  it."  This  he 
calls  a  ovyxatdj^is  fuxpi  avfiftipi/poQas  4^^*  ^^^ 
he  only  asks  that  he  who  makes  nae  of  this  be 
ovBtfuoi  uiroKpctffco^  iittixw :  i.  e.  without  bad 
motives.  The  Latin  translators  of  the  Greek 
church  fathers  rendered  the  same  conception 
by  condescensio  or  demissio  (according  to  the 
llatin  use  otse  demiitere,  submittere,  descejidere). 
The  Latin  church  fathers  used  also  to  express 
this  conception,  dispensaiio,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Greek  otxovoiaa.  (See  Emesti, 
new  Theol.  Bibl.  IV.  p.  434.) 

The  use  of  Accommodation  in  tho  sense  of  a 
sut^eetive  adaptation  to  an  erroneotts,  or  at  least 
unsound  objeUioe  mode  of  rqnresenting  rdigious 
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tnUh,  aooordiogly  appears  quite  early  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Clement  {Sirom,  it.  p.  391, 
ed.  Putt.)  says  the  prophets,  when  they  spoke 
of  God,  adapted  themselves  to  hamnn  weak- 
nesses ;  and  Panl  himself  circamcised  Timothy 
(Acts  16  :  3)  from  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  i. 
e.  in  subjective  adaptation  to  the  false  objective 
representations  of  the  Jews  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  circumcision.  The  fathers  also 
justify  themselves  in  recommending  the  use  of 
accommodation  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
Paul.  Still  Clement  (Strom,  Vl.  p.  802)  reserves, 
that  in  regard  to  the  Jundamentals  (ra  xv^Mtata) 
of  Christianity  no  accommodation  can  have 
place,  but  may  only  be  admitted  in  reference  to 
points  less  important,  which  he  calls  ttio  f wy  iv 
fiipfj.  Tertulhnn,Origen,  Jerome  and  Didymus, 
Apolinarius,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Chrysostom, 
and  others  of  the  fathers  held  the  same  views. 
Of  contrary  opinion  was  Augustine,  who  saw  in 
this  Tiew  a  want  of  love  for  the  truth. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  through  the  later  crit- 
ical theology  that  the  doctrine  of  accommodation 
awakened  new  interest,  when  the  question  was 
presented:  "Whether  many  biblical  represen- 
tations are  not  to  be  regarded  as  simple  accom- 
modations to  the  reienmg  mode  of  tninking  at 
the  time  V  A  stopping  stone  to  the  view,  that 
many  things  brought  forward  for  instruction  in 
the  Bible,  are  to  be  understood  only  figuratively 
(in  the  way  of  adaptation),  was  already  furnished 
in  the  treatise  of  Zacharias  ( Theolog,  Erkldrung 
der  Herdblassung  Goites  zu  den  Menschen, 
1763),  where  the  divine  manifestations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  establishment  of  the  old  and 
now  covenant,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  that  is, 
the  facts  of  revelation  generally,  are  set  forth  as 
divine  accommodations  to  humanity.  The  more 
the  very  substance  of  Christianity  was  called 
into  question  in  consequence  of  such  views,  the 
more  fierce  did  the  controversy  amon^  theolo- 

fians  become  in  reference  to  admitting  this 
ypothesis,  extending  into  the  beginning  of  this 
oentury ;  it  has  now,  however,  almost  died  away. 
Those,  as  a  general  thing,  who  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  many  Scripture  representations  which 
no  longer  suited  their  theological  views,  in  a 
mild  way,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Soriptures,  declared  in  favor  of 
accommodation.  (In  this  spirit  A.  J.  P.  S. 
Vogel,  Naohtigal,  Eckerman,  Van  Uemmat,  L. 
F.  Senf  wrote  on  this  salject).  After  this  man- 
ner they  dealt,  «.  g.,  with  the  Messianic  prophe- 
oies  (whicli  they  said  Jesns  applied  to  himself 
to  convince  the  Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
without  himself  believing  in  their  Messianic 
import) ;  with  the  doctrine  of  Angels  and  Devils 
(in  regard  to  which  Jesus  and  the  sacred  writers 
merely  conformed  to  the  common  mode  of  think- 
ing) ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  itself 
(which  was  regarded  as  a  mere  condescension 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  popular  repre- 
sentations, in  order  to  comfort  the  Jews  by  these 
representations  for  the  loss  of  their  propitiatory 
sacrifices)!  Other  theologians,  however,  who 
saw  in  this  theory  an  attack  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  evangelical  church  itself, 
declared  tneir  decided  opposition  to  it.  ( Amons 
these  are  HaufP,  Gesz,  Heringar,  Storr,  &c.) 
Mosheim  already  asks  how  the  Scriptures  can  re- 


main a  rule  for  faith  and  life  if  the  views  and 
teachings  of  those  holy  persons  who  wrote  them 
are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  erroneous 
fancies  of  the  populace  {SUtenlehre,  3  Anfi.  Bd. 
I.  i  448).  Storr  pronounced  the  accommodation 
theory  an  arbitrary  pro-supposition,  a  violation 
of  the  generally  received  canons  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  an  attack  upon  the  veracity  and  au- 
thority of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  (Lehrbudi  der 
Christl.  Dogmatic,  herausg.  Yon  Flatt,  { 191,  ff.). 
G.  C.  Knapp  held  the  same  riew  (  Vorl,  uber  die 
ChrisiL  Gicntbenslehref  II.  {  158).  Among  the 
supernatural ists  Reinbard-  [System  der  Christl, 
Moral,  III.  {  209,  ff.)  has,  in  his  vascillating 
manner,  declared  himself  most  favorable  to  this 
theory. 

Since,  in  our  time,  exegesis  has  taken  more 
of  an  objective  turn,  and  has  become  more  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  ase,  the  doctrine  of 
aocommoaation  has  been  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  A  distinction  is  now  made  between  the 
positive  (material)  and  the  negative  (formal) 
accommoaation.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  negative  accommodation  in  Scrip- 
ture, since,  for  example,  passages  are  not  wanting 
in  the  N.  T.  in  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
adopted  expressions  and  representations  as  they 
existed  in  common  life,  without  entering  upon 
an  investigation  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
were  connected  with  them.  This  rests  upon  a 
pedagogic  ground  (John  16  :  12).  New  Testa- 
ment proof-texts  for  negative  accommodation 
are  1  Cor.  3  :  1,  9  :  20;  Gal.  3  :  15;  Heb.  6  : 
11-14 ;  Acts  16  : 1-3,  21 :  17-26.  Wegscheider 
would  also  find  in  the  last  two  passages  proof 
of  positive  accommodation  in  the  N.  T.  (Inst, 
theol.  i  26);  he  however  errs  in  this,  for,  as 
Neander  (Leben  Jesu,  {  217)  well  remarks,  the 
positive  (material)  accommodation  would  estab- 
lish the  etror;  the  establishment  of  error,  how- 
ever, like  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  cannot  be  used  for  the  advancement 
of  truth.  There  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Paul  as  above  referred  to,  only  a 
toleration,  but  not  a  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  error.  The  controversy  on  the  theory  of 
accommodation  has  for  some  time  to  a  great  ex- 
tent lost  its  importance,  inasmuch  as  since  the 
Life  of  Christ  by  Strauss  has  appeared,  the  new 
speculative  school  has  not  hesitated  to  charge 
Jesus  and  the  sacred  writers  with  falling  into 
the  errors  of  their  times,  and  of  speaking  what, 
viewed  from  our  stand-point,  is  not  true. 

Dr.  Schenkxl. — Earbaugh, 

Aoooimtability.— (See  Man,) 

AocubatioiL — (See  Meals,  Jewish.) 
Aociirsed.  —  (See  Anathema.) 
Aeouser. — (See  Justice,   administration    of 
among  the  Jews.) 

Aceldama  'AxfX&^ia  (»  ^Q*;)  IDfl)  «•  H 

was  called  in  the  Jewish  dialect  of  Palestine 
(Gr.  aypoj  aifuifof,  Acts  1 :  19),  was  the  name  of 
the  parcel  of  ground  which  the  chief  priests 
bought  with  the  30  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
betrayal,  returned  by  Judas  after  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  (Matth.  27 :  7,  Ac.).  The  place 
was  appropriated  by  them  to  tne  burial  of 
strangers.  Its  other  name.  Potter's  Field,  was 
i  derived  from  the  previous  use  made  of  the  clay 
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dag  oat  of  it  Jerome  reports  that  it  was  on 
the  eouthern  elope  of  Mt  Zioo,  where  it  ie  etill 
pointed  out  to  travellers  as  haanted  ground, 
from  Tvhioh  strange  sights  and  sounds  fre- 
quently issue  ( Winer) »  In  modern  times  it 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  burial-ground ;  and  is 
now  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  Armenians, 
who  hare  a  convent  near  by  (Robinton),       * 

AeephalL — After  Emperor  Zeno  succeeded  in 
temporarily  uniting  the  Monophisites  with  the 
orthodox  party,  some  of  the  more  decided  among 
them  refused  to  comply,  and  consequently  with- 
drew from  their  Patriarch  Mongns,  and  were 
left  without  an  ecclesiastical  head,  whence  they 
were  called  m^osm.  Subsequently  they  joined 
Bishop  Severus  and  Peter  Fullo.  (See  Mon<h 
phisUes,)  Uekzog.* 

Aehaia*  before  the  dissolution  of  Greece  the 
most  northern  district  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(Strabo^  8.  264,  &c.),  became  (146  B.  0.)  the 
name  of  a  Boman  province  which  included 
Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesus  (Acts  18 :  12, 19 : 
21 ;  2  Cor.  1 :  1),  so  that  it  ana  Macedonia  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  Greece  (1  Thess.  1 :  7,  8 ; 
2  Cor.  9:2;  Rom.  15  :  26).  At  first  it  was  a 
pracincia  senatorial  governed  by  Proconsuls 
{Strabo,  17. 840,  who  also  defines  very  accurately 
the  boundaries  of  Achaia  under  Augustus) ; 
affaerwards  Tiberias  ( Tacii,  Ann.  1,  76)  consti- 
tuted it  an  imperial  province,  and  it  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  Procurators.  Claudius 
however  restored  it  to  the  Senate  in  A.  D.  44 
(iStte^.  Claud.  25 ;  Dto  60,  24),  and  during  his 
reign  Gallio,  of  whom  mention  is  made  Acts  18 : 
12,  governed  it  as  Proconsul.    K.  Wisselbb.* 

Acheri. — (See  lyAcTieri.) 

Aehisll  (tS^^3N>  AyZP'^*  Achia)  son  of  Maoch, 

and  Philistian  king  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  27  :  2), 
with  whom  David  twice  sought  protection  in  his 
flight  from  Saul.  The  first  time  he  feigned 
insan.ity,  in  order  to  escape  the  peril  to  which 
he  was  exposed  upon  having  been  detected  as 
the  slaver  of  Goliath.  The  second  time  he  went 
at  the  head  of  600  armed  men  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  king,  who  hoped  to  receive  good  serTice 
from  80  valiant  a  man  and  so  formidable  an 
enemy  of  Saul ;  though  in  this  instance  again 
David  took  advantage  of  the  king's  credulity  (1 
Sam.  27  :  2).  The  person  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  2 :  39,  was  probably  a 
grandson  of  the  former.  VAraiNCER.* 

Achmetha. — (See  Echatana,) 

Aduhaph,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  ^Josh.  19  :  &),  which  was  previously  a 
royal  cit^  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  11 :  1,  12 : 
20).  It  IS  arbitrarily  assumed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Acre  ( Winer).  * 

Aelizib. — 1)  A  city  locatea  in  the  plain  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15  :  44 ;  Mic.  1 :  14).  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  mentioned  in  Gen.  38 :  5  as 
D^t3  (Cbezib).    2)  A  town  assigned  by  Joshua 

to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  situated  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  subsequently 
called  Aehdib  in  the  Aramaic  dialeot,  whence 
the  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  Ecdippa.  Accord- 
ing to  Susebius  it  lay  about  9  Roman  miles  from 
Aecho,  nearly  upon  the  same  site  therefore  with 
the  present  Zih  ( Winer,  Wetier  <k  WeUe).  * 
Aoooaftn  (iSco^i^m  »  watohars)  were  an 


order  of  Monks  of  the  5th  century,  who  hoped 
to  win  the  favor  of  God  by  keeping  up  religious 
worship  night  and  day  incessantly.  The  nightly 
service  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by 
Marcellus  of  Apamea  was  imitated  in  the  West- 
em  Church.  They  had  a  flourishing  monastery, 
the  Siudium,  in  Constantinople,  which  became 
their  head-quarters;  and  king  Sigismund  of 
Burgundy  estaltlished  a  similar  one  in  Agaunum 
(St.  Moris)  in  the  year  515.        Hagknbach.* 

Acolyth.— '  Anciently  a»6kov6of  was  the  name 
of  every  attendant,  follower  or  adherent,  espe* 
cially  of  servants  who  accompanied  their  mas- 
ters. In  the  Christian  Church  it  was  applied 
to  the  younger  clergy  as  appropriately  ex- 
pressing their  relation  to  the  Bishop,  and  thus 
at  length  became  the  established  title  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  priests  (Augusii  Christ.  ArchcBoL 
h  265.  3,  239).  Their  duties,  especially  in  the 
Western  Church,  may  be  gathered  from  the  for- 
mulary used  at  their  consecration,  found  in  the 
pontincale  romanum:  eeroferarium  Jerre,  lumir 
naria  eccUsuB  accendere,  mnum  et  aquam  ad  Eu" 
eharistiam  ministrare.  The  practical  importance 
of  this  office  has  ceased,  inasmuch  as  its  services 
are  usually  performed  by  sextons  or  the  priest's 
attendant  boys,  although  it  is  still  nominallj 
retained  as  one  of  the  grades  (the  4th  and  high- 
est of  the  ordines  minorcs)  through  which  a  can- 
didate for  the  Romish  priesthood  must  pass 
{TrideKt,  scss.  23,  de  sacram.  ord.  o.  2,  de  septem 
ordd.).  ^  ^  M.* 

Aoosta,  Uriel  (before  his  profession  of  Juda- 
ism called  Gabrid)  was  bom  in  Oporto  in  1594, 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  Jewish  family,  which 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  which  faith  he  was  accordingly 
educated.  Being  of  an  investigative  spirit,  he 
says  in  his  autobiography  that  he  began  in 
early  youth  to  read  the  Gospels,  together  with 
such  religious  books  as  came  within  his  reach, 
and  all  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bols. Doubts  were  thus  excited  in  his  mind  nrst 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  indulgenoes,  then  in 
reference  to  Christianity  in  general,  so  that  he 
soon  resolved  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative  post  which 
he  had  occupied  since  his  25th  year,  and  seek 
pence  in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  In  this 
he  persuaded  his  mother  and  two  brothers  to 
join  him.  As  such  relapses  were  severely  pun- 
ished in  Portugal,  they  all  fled  to  Holland.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  charao- 
terized  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
he  discovered  a  stubborn  Pharisaic  adherence 
to  trifling  traditions  combined  with  inordinate 
pride.  He  rebuked  Uiis  spirit  with  great  severity, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  mercenary  self-right- 
eousness 01  his  new  brethren  he  advocated  the 
system  of  the  ancient  Sadducees :  **  Wo  should 
do  good  for  its  own  sake,  not  in  hope  of  future 
reward,  especially  since  the  Mosaic  law  does  not 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state."  This 
course  embittered  the  Jews  against  him.  They 
persuaded  a  learned  physician,  8.  de  Sylva,  to 
confute  the  views  of  Acosta  in  a  work  entitled 
'"  The  immortality  of  the  soul"  (1623),  in  which 
the  latter  was  accused  of  Epicureanism.  Not 
content  with  this  mild  chastisement  they  accused 
him  before  the  civil  authorities  for  denying  the 
immortality  of  the  sool  and  being  an  atheist, 
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BnpportincE  the  charges  b^  qaototinng  from  his 
voric:  **Examen  de  iradicoens  Phanseas  con- 
feridas  con  a  lei/  eseripta"  ^h'lch  resalted  in 
his  imprisonment  for  10  dayR,  the  imposition  of 
n  fine  of  300  guilders  ($ll4.00).  and  the  confis- 
cation of  his  book.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  synagogue,  and  re- 
ran incd  under  the  ban  seven  years,  steadily 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  humihating  terms  of 
rest-oration.  At  length  however,  weary  of  con- 
tempt,  and  allured  by  the  assurance  that  the 
ecclcFinstical  penalties  would  be  but  lightly 
inflicted  in  mere  formality,  he  resolved  to  sub- 
mit. His  sad  disappointment  is  best  described 
in  his  own  language :  *'  I  entered  the  synagogue, 
crowded  with  men  and  women,  and  ascended  the 
platform  in  the  centre  on  which  a  paper  was 
placarded  setting  forth  my  errors  and  desert  of 
a  thou8and  deaths,  and  stating  my  willingness  to 
atone  for  my  offences  by  submitting  to  all  the 
penalties  imposed.  After  a  little  I  was  ordered 
down  and  silently  told  to  go  into  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  strip  off  my  clothes.  My  hands  were 
then  tied  to  a  pillar,  and  during  the  singing  of  a 
Psalm  39  stripes  were  inflicted  upon  my  naked 
person.  These  being  administered  I  was  directed 
to  sit  upon  the  floor  whilst  the  form  of  absolu- 
tion was  pronounced  over  me,  after  which  I  put 
on  my  clothes  again  and  lay  upon  the  door-sill,  so 
that  all  who  passed  out  might  trample  on  mc.'' 
All  this  however  did  not  eradicate  his  Sadducean 
views.  In  his  autobiography  he  advocates  the 
superiority  of  the  innate  natural  law  over  that 
of  Moses  and  every  other  positive  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Fabricius  he  died  in  1647,  whether 
by  suicide  or  a  natural  death  is  not  settled.  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  Leipsic  in  1847, 
in  German  and  Latin.  His  life  and  character 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  novel  by  GuizkoWt 
*'The  Sadducee  of  Amsterdam;"  and  more  re- 
cently of  a  drama,  **  Uriel  Acosia.*'       H.  A.* 

Acrabatene,  a  toparchy  of  central  Palestine, 
lying  between  Napolose  (Shechem)  and  Jericho. 
It  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Scorpion- 
heights  mentioned  Numb.  34  :  4  (Joseph.  Bell. 
Jud.  II.  12,  4;  22,  2;  III.  3,  4).  Another  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  lay  in  Idumea,  and  was 
no  doubt  so  called  after  the  Acrabbim  mountain 
running  through  it  It  was  invaded  by  Judas 
Maccabco  and  its  inhabitanta  subdued  (1  Maco. 
5:3).    (Winer.)  * 

Acrabbim  D'S'^nj;  th^D  (=  Scorpion- 
heights)  was  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  border- 
range  of  Canaan,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  34  :  4;  Josh.  15  :  3 ; 
Judges  1  :  3G).  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
ran;;o  of  cliffs  near  Wadi  el  Jeil  ( Winer),      * 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.— (See  Luke.) 

Acts  of  the  ApostleSi  spurious. — (See  Apoe- 
rypha.) 

Acta  Martyrnm,  or  as  they  were  called  at  a 
later  period,  Ada  Sandorvm,  contain  the  history 
of  the  saints  of  the  Church,  and  form  a  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  which  should  neither 
be  wholly  despised  nor  blindly  accepted.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  martyrs  were  held 
induced  their  admirers  to  record  their  virtues 
and  transmit  them  to  posterity.  At  first  real 
martyrs  alone  enriched  the  historic  page,  but  in 


the  coorae  of  time  such  as  had  not  obtained  the 
crown  of  martvrdom,  but  had  atoned,  as  was 
supposed,  for  this  deficiency  by  the  endurance 
of  heavy  afflictions  and  self-inflicted  penances, 
were  regarded  as  worthy  of  equal  veneration. 
Thus  the  Ada  Sanetcrum,  which  included  saints 
of  both  classes,  formed  the  continuation  of  the 
old  Ada  Martynim,  In  this  branch  of  church 
literature  several  terms  occur  which  most  be 
noticed.  In  the  Latin  Church  we  find,  1)  Co* 
lendaria,  which  were  lists  of  the  names  of  mar- 
tyrs, in  which  the  anniversaries  of  their  suffer- 
ings were  made  to  correspond  with  the  days  on 
which  their  memories  were  celebrated.  These 
were  also  called,  2)  Difplicha,  because  they  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  local 
martyrs  of  each  church,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  bishops  whose  yirtues  were  commemorated. 
3)  Mariyrdogia  on  the  other  hand  were  cata- 
logues of  the  names  of  martyrs  thronghout  the 
world,  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  day  of  their 
decease,  and  the  place  in  which  they  suffered ; 
alBopasswnes  Mariyrum,  passionalia  and  le^nda^ 
from  which  selections  were  made  and  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  mass  at  the  yearly  festi- 
vals in  their  honor.  In  the  Greek  Church  they 
were  called  Menohgia,  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  Martyrologies,  and  contained  catalogues 
of  the  saints,  arranged  according  to  the  months, 
together  with  brief  historical  notices ;  also  Me- 
ncea.  which  were  designed  for  public  worship, 
and  included  the  entire  office  of  the  day,  with 
hymns,  lessons  and  short  historical  accounts  of 
the  saints  that  were  to  be  honored  on  each  par> 
ticular  day  (Suiceri  thesaur.  5,  V.  fitpwov,  fU7*o- 
Tjoytov) :  also  Sf/naxaria,  which  preRcribe  the  les- 
sons to  be  read  during  public  worship  (tfVKtlct^). 
The  earliest  records  of  the  acts  of  tne  martyrs 
which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  persecu- 
tions themselves,  are  found  in  the  accounts 
which  single  congregations  dispatched  to  foreign 
churches  concerning  the  sufferings  and  heroic 
courage  of  their  own  members.  Thus  in  a 
letter  to  Philadelphia  in  Lvdia  {Euseb,  lY.  15 ; 
Coteler.,  patr.  apost.  I.  p.  1$5),  the  congregation 
at  Smyrna  reported  the  martyrdom  of  many  of 
its  members  and  of  its  venerable  bishop.  Poly- 
carp,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aorelius,  167 ;  the 
congregations  at  Lyons  and  Vienna  the  suffer- 
ings the  Christians  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  endured 
under  the  same  emperor,  177  (Euseb.  V.  1); 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  forwarded  to  Fabian 
of  Antioch  a  history  of  the  martyrs  in  that  city 
[Euseb,  VI.  41,  42) ;  Cyprian  in  his  letters  gave 
a  very  affecting  account  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors in  his  own  neighborhood,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  torture  (confessores  =  such  as  bore 
a  good  testimony  before  Roman  tribunals,  and 
by  a  heroic  confession  exposed  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  death).  Pbniiua,  the  biographer  of 
Cyprian,  narrates  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  liad  been  customary  to  make  yery  minute 
records  of  the  martyrs,  even  of  su\sh  as  were  of 
low  extraction,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  cate- 
chumens. From  the  fact  that  Cyprian,  when 
separated  from  his  clergy,  commanded  them  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  day  on  which  a 
martyr  suffered  death,  that  his  memory  might 
be  celebrated  on  that  same  day  annually,  we 
can  reasonably  infer  that  in  his  time  already  the 
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llres  ftnd  deaths  of  tha  inArtyra  were  amnged 
in  calender  form,  with  a  view  to  their  annunl 
commemoratinn  (CiffrriaHi  ep.  12,  39).  As  in 
the  Diocletian  perBecution  systematic  efforts 
were  put  forth  for  the  extirpation  not  only  of  the 
Bible,  hut  nira  of  all  writinf^s  venerable  in  the 
eves  of  the  Christians,  it  is  perhaps  improbable 
toat  a  single  copy  of  these  acta  escaped  destruc- 
tion (Amobim^  adv.  nation.  lY.  36;  Euseb. 
YIII.  2).  The  later  authors  of  the  histories  of 
the  martyrs  express  their  regret  at  the  loss  of 
these  ancient  records  (FirudenHus,  peristephan. 
I.  74,  ed.  Obbarius,  Tubing,  1845,  p.  194). 

The  persecution  having  ceased,  and  Chris- 
tianity being  seated  in  triumph  on  the  throne  of 
Constantino,  the  Church,  which  regarded  the 
period  of  her  sufferings  as  the  heroio  age  of  her 
existence,  labored  with  increased  diligence  in 
the  work  of  gathering  together  again  the  histo- 
ries of  the  earlier,  and  of  adding  to  them  those 
of  the  later  martvrs.  £usebitt8  wrote  a  book  on 
the  martyrs  of  t'alestine  (at  the  end  of  Hist 
eccl.  lib.  VlII. ;  Ruinart^  act.  sincera  martyr,  p. 
278),  and  a  universal  Marty rology,  opxaMov  fiop- 
rvpcov  tfwayuyiTir,  of  all  whom  he  himself  knew 
(IV.  15  ;  V.  prooem.  and  21),  t)ot  which  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  coald  neither  be  found 
in  Alexandria  nor  in  Rome  ( Gregor,  I.  ep.  YIII. 
29).  In  these  circumstances,  and  at  this  time, 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  must  have  been  under- 
taken again  with  a  view  to  their  arrangement 
in  calendar  form  and  in  a  more  detailed  way, 
for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 

The  niost  conclusive  proof  that  there  were 
now  again  catalogues  of  the  saints  which  affixed 
to  the  names  of  the  martyrs  the  days  of  the 
calendar,  is  the  fact  that  copies  of  them  still 
exist  The  Jesuit  ^gidius  Bucherius  disco- 
vered one  of  them  in  Rome  which  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  was  arranged  in  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  (Ruinari,  p.  541); 
the  saints  mentioned  in  it  are  few  in  number, 
there  being  in  one  of  the  first  divisions  of  it  12 
days  in  memory  of  Roman  hishops,  and  in  one 
of  the  second  25  days  in  honor  of  other  martyrs, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  churches  or  sta- 
tions where  their  festivals  were  to  be  kept  In 
a  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  from  the 
5th  century,  mention  is  made  of  81  saints  (Ruu- 
Wirt,  ibid).  In  no  long  time  men,  making  use 
of  these  calendars  which  were  designed  for  the 
service  of  particular  congregations,  and  only 
contained  the  names  of  such  martyrs  as  suffered 
in  their  particular  localities,  composed  real 
Martyrologies.  Gregorv  I.  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  them,  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, which  was  used  in  the  Roman  Church ;  it 
only  contained  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  when  they  were  honored  in  the 
service  of  the  mass,  the  place  and  day  of  their 
Buffering,  no  mention  being  made  of  details,  and 
as  single  days  were  appropriated  to  the  memory 
of  several  saints  of  different  oountries  and  pro- 
vinces, it  must  have  been  not  a  mere  calendar, 
but  a  Martyrology.  As  Qregorj  wrote  on  the 
supposition  that  this  was  also  used  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  inferred  from  this  the  existence  of  a 
widely  circulated  treatise  on  the  subject,  we  are 
warranted  in  regarding  it  as  oontaining  the 
primary  beginnings  of  Uial  Martyrology  which, 


in  after  times,  was  known  under  the  name  ofJe^ 
rome'a.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  him  to  have 
been  the  real  author  of  it.  If  Cassiodore  ide 
instibit  divinar,  literar^  c.  32,  Oper,  Yenet  1729, 
II.  p.  526),  when  recommending  the  study  of 
the  tiice  pairum,  oonfeaaiones  jfid^ium,  passioneB 
martyrum,  makes  mention  of  Jerome,  he  could 
not,  on  any  supposition,  have  had  his  mind  on 
the  so-called  Alartyrology  of  Jerome,  inasmuch 
as  the  things  he  speaks  of,  such  as  reading  for 
the  purposes  of  devotion  and  imitation,  and  the 
importance  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  of  self* 
government  and  the  practice  of  asceticism,  are 
not  to  he  found  in  a  calendar,  which  merely 
gives  in  tabular  form,  names,  days  and  places. 
We  are  left  to  oonjecture  how  Jerome  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Martyrology.  As  Gregory  I.  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  book,  makes  no  mention  of  him 
as  tne  composer  of  it,  we  conclude  that  in  his 
age  he  was  not  recognized  as  such.  In  no  long 
time,  however,  the  name  of  Jerome,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  ecclesiastical 
science  in  the  West,  found  a  place  in  all  litur- 
gical writings.  Having  gained  the  respect  of 
the  Church  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  also  arranged  the 
Lessons  (comes).  He  was  looked  upon  besides 
as  the  author,  or  rather  translator  of  the  ancient 
treatise  de  viria  Ulueiribus,  or  the  eatalogus  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  included 
not  only  martyrs,  but  also  saints,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  relationship  as  mentioned 
above  between  the  Acta  Martyrum  and  the  Ada 
Sanetorum,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the 
Martyrology.  This  much  is  certain,  that  as 
early  as  the  4th  century  single  churches  had 
their  calendars  for  their  own  native  martyrs,  and 
composed  from  these,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
general  Martyrologies  which  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Jerome.  As  each  church  allowed 
the  original  sketch  to  be  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  details,  and  the  Martyrology  to  be  per- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  local  calendars,  tney 
must  of  course  have  presented  various  forms. 
This  fact  serves  to  reconcile  the  different  copies 
of  the  so-called  Jerome,  which  may  be  founa  in 
the  libraries  of  some  monasteries  (ed.  jPn  Mar. 
Floreniinu9,  Lucae,  1668,  sq. ;  d'Ackery,  spicileg. 
ed.  nov.  II.  p.  27,  according  to  a  codex  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  Gellon,  written  about 
804;  Joh.  Biwt.  SaUerius,  Act  Sanct.  BoUand. 
Jun.  Tom.  YL,  according  to  copies  from  Reiche- 
nau,  St  Ulrich  in  Augsburg,  Corvey,  &c.). 

Though  this  Martyrology  retained  the  old 
form  of  the  Kalendaria,  making  mention  simply 
of  the  martyrs,  the  day  and  place  of  thpir  Pas- 
sion, without  any  detailed  historical  accounts, 
the  recommendation  of  Cassiodore  to  read  their 
lives  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  imitation, 
proves  that  this  species  of  literature  was  culti- 
vated beyond  the  mere  calendar  style.  Whilst 
these  Kalendaria  and  the  Martyrologies  that 
grew  out  of  them  subserved  a  mere  liturgical 
purpose,  by  the  classifying  of  the  names  of  the 
saints  who  were  to  be  remembered  at  mass, 
there  were  men  whose  reverence  towards  the 
martyrs  indnoed  them  to  compose  more  detailed 
accounts  of  their  sufferings.  The  proofs  of  this 
are  quite  abttiKiaat  A  Council  held  at  Carthage 
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(S97)  can.  47  {Brutu,  Coneil.  I.  p.  133)  oH^nd 
the  rendiDg  nut  only  of  Lessons  irom  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  paaaiomu  marUfrum  at 
their  yearly  festivals.    A  Roman  Conncil  (494) 
(Mansi  VIII.  p.  149)  evinced  mater  circum- 
spection.   Pope  Qelasins,  regardless  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  martyrs  were  held,  forbade 
the  reading  of  the  acts  of  the  saints  in  the 
churches,  because  the  names  of  the  authors 
were  unknown,  and  unbelievers,  heretics  and 
ignorant  men  (idioHs)  bad  added  mnoh  that  was 
sopcrfluoos  and  out  of  place.    Less  cautious 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  monastic  system  who, 
like  Cassiodore  and  Ferreolus  of  Ubm  in  the  6th 
century  (regol.  c.  18 ;  HolHenrBroMetfA,  regul. 
I.  p.  160),  strongly  advised  the  monks  to  read 
the  gesia  martyrum.    The  fact  that  it  was  re* 
commended  to  select  from  these  writings  what 
might  be  suitable  for  each  day,  proves  that  tiiey 
did  not  contain  in  calendar  form  the  histories  of 
the  saints  arranged  according  to  their  corres- 
ponding days ;  it  rather  shows  that  what  might 
DO  appropriate  for  use  on  particular  days  could 
be  selected  from  these  accounts  of  their  suffer- 
ings by  the  help  of  the  above-mentioned  Kalen- 
daria  and  Mnrtyrologies.    That  snch  was  the 
ease  Avitos  of  Vienna  declares  in  a  fragment  of 
one  of  his  homilies  (Sirmond,  op.  II.  p.  97); 
and  that  such  collections  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs  were  widely  disseminated  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  Boniface,  when  in  Germany,  re- 
quested Bugga,  an  English  nan,  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  them  (Bp.  Bonif.  ed.  Wikrdhoein,  no.  3, 
p.  15).    As  Adrian  I.  in  a  letter  of  vindication 
of  the  7th  Synod  {Mansi,  XIII.  p.  800),  reports 
that  besides  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  vita  pa- 
trunit  but  only  such  as  were  written  by  orthodox 
writers,  were  read,  we  conclude  that  in  Rome 
also  the  critical  caution  with  which  such  compo- 
aitions  bad  been  received,  had  died  awav. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  later 
Ada  Sanctorum,  we  must  take  into  account  a 
third  cluBs  of  writings,  the  so-called  fjUm  palrum, 
which,  com  nosed  by  well-known  authors,  con- 
tained the  lives  of  men  distinguished  in  the 
Church,  and  as  their  object  was  more  literary 
than  devotional,  may  be  regarded  as  reliable 
sources  of  history.  Of  priceless  value,  in  this 
respect,  for  the  history  of  the  oountries  lying 
along  the  Danube  during  the  second  half  of  the 
5th  century,  are  the  sketches  of  Severos  by  bis 
pupil  £ugippius  (Church  Hist.  Germany,  I.  p. 
227),  also  the  biographies  of  Columban  bv 
Jonas,  of  Gallus,  of  Boniface,  Ac.,  which,  though 
colored  by  a  love  for  the  practice  of  asceticism 
as  taught  in  the  Acts  of  tne  Martyrs,  cannot  bv 
any  means  be  put  on  a  level  with  them.  Such 
compositions,  even  of  a  more  reliable  character, 
may  be  found  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  To  the  latter  belong  many  histories 
written  in  honor  of  the  chiefs  of  the  monastic 
system,  such  as  Palladius  (420),  in  his  AnMkux^, 
hitioria  Launaca,  called  after  Lausus,  an  officer 
of  the  court,  Heraelidea  bis  contemporary,  in 
his  paradisuSj  s,  de  fniispatrum,  and  John  Mbs' 
ehu8,  surnamed  Eoxparap  (1^20),  anthor  of  a  life 
of  the  monks  to  the  time  of  Heraclius,  with  the 
title  X^ftfiwv,  lUe^MoMtfMor  or  nof  ycopodfitfof  {gr,  el 
lot.  Fronto  Due,  Auet.  Bibl.  JRrfr.  T.  II.  p.  1057 ; 
and  £iU.  ralr.  Paris,  1644,  T.  XIII.  p.  1056). 


These  writings,  together  with  some  extracts  from 
them  {OrAsse,  Liter,  Hist,  of  Mid.  Ages,  I.,  1.  p. 
223,  Leipsic,  1839),  are  known  in  the  Gbeek 
Church  by  the  name  of  yt^wtuta,  ^itaaett,  ium^* 
0a»s»  and  icvfffMxa.  Next  comes  Simon  MHor 
phraHet  (900,  or  according  to  some  in  the  12th 
century)  of  the  Bysantian  courts  of  whose  lives 
of  the  saints  122  yet  remain.  Giving  a  loose 
rein  to  the  most  arbitrary  fancies,  and  fre- 
auently  confounding  the  saints  of  the  Bast  and 
tne  West,  he  is  historically  unreliable.  Amons 
the  compositions  of  the  Latan  Church  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  above-mentioned  eaiaiogua  as- 
cribed to  Jerome,  the  14  hymns  of  Prudeniius 
Peristephanon  s.  de  ooronis  et  passionibus  Mar- 
tyrum, and  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Tourt,  which 
are  biographies  of  men  distinguished  in  the 
Church,  de  miraeulis,  vUce  paintm,  de  gloria  mar- 
tyrum,  Ac.  The  historical  material  having  been 
thus  very  much  increased,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  filling  up  the  imperfect  Martyr- 
ologtes  and  of  enriching  them  with  historical 
notices  of  every  description. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  men 
taking  for  an  example  the  Martyrology  that  cir- 
culated widely  under  cover  of  Jerome's  name, 
to  the  bare  statistics  of  which  minute  historical 
details  had  been  added  from  time  to  time,  be^n 
to  compose  Martvrologies  on  this  plan.  The 
so-called  Martyrofogiura  Romanum,  which  Ado, 
Bishop  of  Vienne  (t875),  obtained  from  a  monk 
in  Aqnileia,  was  written  prettv  much  in  the 
barren  style  of  the  old  form.  In  the  more  an- 
cient penod  there  was  not  a  proper  MartyrolO' 
gium  Romanum,  None  could  have  existed, 
because  individual  churches  had  no  general 
Martyrologies,  but  mere  calendars.  Even  the 
work  which  Gregory  I.  described  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  properly  Roman, 
but  circulated  through  the  whole  Church.  Nor 
had  the  Roman  Church  stronger  claims  upon  the 
work  issued  by  Sixtus  V.  as  a  Roman  Martyr^ 
ology  than  any  other  Church,  since  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  Roman  cony  of  the  Martyr- 
<)lc>gy  generally  received  nnaer  the  name  of 
Jerome.  Well  known  are  the  blunders  which 
his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  caused  Baronius  to 
perpetrate  in  his  edition  of  it,  who  metamor* 
pfaosed  into  a  virgin  by  name  Synoris  the  two 
saints  Jtiventius  and  Maximus,  mentioned  by 
Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  homilies  as  (twuplf  r^ 
offU»  fMoptvptav,  that  is,  higa  martyrum. 

The  Martyrologies  which  circulated  under 
cover  of  the  name  of  Bede,  were  generally  com- 
posed in  the  old  style,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century  attempts  were  made  to  enlarge 
them  by  the  aadition  of  more  detailed  historical 
notices,  as  was  done  by  Florus,  a  sub-deacon  of 
Lyons.  These  compositions  clearly  prove  that 
their  authors  made  good  use  of  the  acts  of  the 
saints  which  were  treasured  up  in  the  calendar 
style  of  the  ancient  Martyrologies.  The  latest 
of  such  authors  is  Notker  (Balbulus.  t912),  who 
also  enriched  his  Martyrology  by  the  addiUoa 
of  much  interesting  historical  matter  (Canisiui, 
lection,  ant.  II.  3.  p.  89). 

The  ^dual  enlargement  of  the  old  Martyr- 
ologies introduced,  with  the  opening  of  the  9th 
century,  a  new  method  of  writing  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  which,  without  any  regard  for  historical 
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truth rolnp59,  narrowed  them  to  the  mere  par- 

fosea  of  devotion.  Now  began  the  period  of 
legends,  which  9ul^ected  religion  and  the  ezhi- 
bitione  of  it^  power  to  the  action  of  an  nnbridled 
imagination,  and  not  unfreqoently  pot  the  pareat 
inventions  of  fancy  in  the  place  of  real  occur- 
rences. The  desire  to  trace  back  the  settle- 
ment of  a  country,  or  the  foundation  of  a  city, 
to  some  distinguished  saint  of  the  primitive 
times,  to  an  apostle  or  the  disciple  of  an  apostle, 
as  Paris  had  done  in  the  claim  it  professed  to 
have  on  Saint  Dionysius,  opened  a  wide  range 
for  tbo  practice  of  this  kind  of  writing.  It  was 
now  that  in  Germany  men  composed  biographies 
of  saints  Eucharius,  Valerius  and  Matemus,  who 
were  said  to  Irnve  converted  Alsace  and  the 
countries  of  the  Rhine,  and  established  churches 
ai  Treves,  Cologne  and  Tangiers  ( Church  Hist, 
Gatnan,  I.  p.  79) ;  whilst  monasteries  gloried 
in  the  poH^ession  of  histories  crowded  with  an 
account  of  the  miracles  their  respective  found- 
ers wf^ro  reported  to  have  wrought,  and  esteemed 
it  A  iiigh  honor  to  be  engaged  in  enriching  the 
ancient  editions  of  their  aves  by  miracles  of 
their  own  invention.  That  these  histories  were 
mere  literary  productions  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  generally  opened  with  an  apology 
on  the  part  of  the  author  for  venturing  to  un- 
dertake the  writing  of  them.  Thus  did  the 
harmless  legend  b^me  a  pieoe  of  deliberate 
deception.  The  historical  value  of  all  the  lives 
of  the  saints  of  this  period  is  of  small  account, 
whilst  many  histories  of  a  more  ancient  time  are 
entitled  to  greater  credit  and  a  more  favorable 
consideration.  A  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  worthy  of  respect,  was  made  during  the 
middle  ages  by  Jacob  a  Vcragine,  or  Viraggio, 
in  the  13th  century,  in  his  history  of  the  Longo- 
bards  or  legenda  aurea  (first  edit,  with  date,  s.  1. 
1474,  f. ;  up  to  1500  were  published  71  edit.), 
and  Peter  a  Kaialibua  (tl382).  Catalogue  Sane- 
ttirum,  Vicentisd,  1493,  sq. 

The  newly  awakened  study  of  classic  anti- 
quity in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  having 
dissipated  the  fogs  that  rested  upon  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  exploded  these  legends,  the 
histories  of  the  saints  began  to  be  written  by 
men  who  paid  a  proper  respect  to  the  laws  of 
criticism  and  historical  verity.  The  first  col- 
lection of  this  kind  was  arranged  b^  Boninua 
Mombriiius,  Sonctuarium,  Venet  14^4.  Aloys. 
Lipoman  contented  himself  with  publishing 
in  Latin  Greek  compositions,  Viics  ksaTkctorum, 
Kom.  1551-CO,  YIII.  Tom.  4,  whilst  LaurerU, 
Surius^  a  Carthusian  of  Cologne,  VUce  Sanc- 
torum, Colon,  15G9,  YI.  T.  sq.  followed  the  old 
calendar  arrangement,  and  did  nothing  more 
than  8 Iter  and  polish  the  style  of  the  older  trea- 
tises. In  no  long  time  these  labors  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  colossal  undertaking  of  the 
learned  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  Dr.  Bdland  and  his 
contemporaries,  who  compiled  the  Acta  Sancio- 
rum,  quoiguot  toio  orbe  coluntur,  Antwerp,  1643, 
sq.  The  plan  of  this  work  was  devised  by  the 
well-known  Jesuit  Heribert  Rosweyd ;  after  his 
death  (1C20)  the  collections  that  had  been  made 
were  placed,  by  command  of  the  Order,  in  the 
bands  of  John  Bolland  (bom  1596,  tl665),  who 
aided  by  the  comliined  industry  of  the  Order, 
received  from,  all  parts  of  Europe  so  large  « 


qnantity  of  matter  that  ihB  original  plan,  which 
included  but  18  volames  as  the  scope  of  the 
whole  work,  had  to  be  enlarged  ad  inaefinitnm. 
His  coadjutors  were  Gottfried  Henschen  (bom 
1600,  tl681)  and  Daniel  Papebroch  (born  1628, 
tl714).  The  museum  at  Antwerp  was  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Order,  which  the  death  of  laborers 
in  this  enterprise  did  not  interropt,  as  according 
to  arrangemwDts  fresh  workmen  were  supplied. 
The  travels  of  Henschen  and  Papebroch,  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Alexander 
VII.,  through  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  re- 
sulted in  an  accession  to  the  Institute  of  such 
large  masses  of  rich  material  that  they  filled 
53  folio  volumes. 

The  respect  for  history  and  the  critical  aci»> 
men  of  the  Bollandists,  as  well  as  the  complete- 
ness of  the  material  and  the  rich  treasures  of 
manuscripts  which  could  only  have  been  gath** 
ered  from  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  put  this  work  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  comparison  with  the  earlier  oollectiooa  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  They  published  the  acts 
of  the  saints,  as  they  were  studied  with  the  help 
of  all  the  Codices  at  their  disposal,  and  prefaced 
them  with  the  most  thorough  introductions  and 
commentaries.      Their  merits   in   a  historioal 

Snnt  of  view,  may  be  tested  by  the  fact  that 
enschen  discovered  the  claim  of  Dagobert  II., 
of  whom  earlier  historians  had  entirely  lost  sights 
to  a  position  in  the  line  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  and  that  Papebroch  gathered  materials 
which  were  of  essential  service  in  establishing 
the  science  of  diplomacy.  The  Bollandists 
opened  the  way  for  historioal  investigation,  and 
implioit  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  results 
they  arrived  at. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  they  allowed  their  theo- 
logical views  to  shaekle  the  freedom  of  their  his- 
tfirical  researches.  The  energetic  independenoe 
of  their  Order,  which  as  an  institution  pursued 
its  gigantic  design  of  subjecting  to  its  sway 
the  spirit  of  man,  within  the  pale  of  the  Oatb* 
olic  Church  it  is  true,  yet  not  as  her  inferior, 
but  her  equal,  was  strong  and  resolute  enoiidi 
to  vindicate  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  the 
men  who  were  selected  to  brighten  its  glory 
by  the  composition  of  history.  The  Acta 
Sanctorum,  indeed,  stand  in  good  fellowship 
with  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  papal  system, 
against  which  they  will  never  intentionally 
wage  a  war,  but  rather,  as  occasion  requires, 
confess  themselves  orthodox  and  obedient  to 
Home.  But  beyond  this  their  obeisance  does 
not  extend.  They  acknowledge  no  blind  sub- 
jection to  ecclesiastical  authority,  when  it  seeks 
to  restrict  the  liberty  of  historioal  investigation. 
They  indulge  no  designed  perversions  or  di^ 
placement  oi  facts  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Bome,  as  may  be  abundanUy  proven 
against  Baronius.  So  far  fVom  being  influenced 
by  that  timorous  dread  which  withholds  the 
results  of  criticism  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  may  not  sufier  damage,  the  love  of  free 
historioal  investigation  which  oharacteriied  the 
Order  often  assumed  an  air  of  boldness  and 
arrogance  which,  springing  from  the  vigorous 
feeling  of  self-dependence  that  animatMl  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  conviction  of  its  indispen- 
sable necessity  for  the  food  of  the  Catholio 
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Churoh,  and  the  effectual  eerrice  it  bad  rendered 
her,  dealt  powerful  blows  againut  other  lefts 
flexible  institutes,  and  acted  as  if  it  eipected, 
as  a  matter  of  conme,  the  utmost  indu1;;cnce  at 
the  hands  of  those  it  served.  With  what  keen 
delight  did  not  Dr.  Papebroch  explode  the  claims 
of  the  simple-minded  Carmelites,  who  professed 
to  derive  their  origin  from  the  prophet  Elias 
himself  on  Mount  Carmel  ?  And  even  after  they 
had  gone  to  Rome  and  obtained  a  prohibition 
upon  his  criticism,  he  paid  no  respect  to  it  until 
he  had,  in  language  of  malicious  irony,  exposed 
them  to  ridicule.  A  consideration  of  the  colos- 
sal achievements  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  on  the 
field  of  history,  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
some  f)roper  appreciation  of  the  immense  spi- 
ritual influence  it  exerted  over  all  that  came 
within  its  reach. 

The  suppression  of  the  Order,  1773,  when  49 
Tolumes,  bringing  it  down  to  the  7th  of  October, 
had  been  finished,  gave  the  first  shock  to  the 
work  of  the  Bollandists.  The  high  regard,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  held,  guarantied  its  con- 
tinuance. Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  the  38th 
volume,  enriched  with  her  own  likeness,  had 
been  dedicated,  was  desirous  of  uniting  the  Insti- 
tute with  the  Academy  at  Brussels ;  but  as  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits  in  Antwerp  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  military  school,  it  was  determined 
to  settle  the  learned  authors  in  the  Abbey  Cau- 
denberg,  where  in  1780  the  51st  volume  was 

Sublished.  The  plans  for  reform  projected  bv 
oseph  II.,  who  could  find  no  pleasure  in  a  work 
whicn  perpetuated  the  spirit  of  an  Order  that 
opposed  his  designs,  made  things  still  worse. 
Accusations  growing^  out  of  the  slow  progress 
of  the  book  towards  its  completion,  induced  the 
Emperor  to  issue  the  unreasonable  proclamation 
that  one  volume  should  be  published  each  year, 
and  the  whole  vrork  be  finished  within  at  least 
10  years.  At  last  the  Institute  itself  of  the  Bol- 
landists was  suppressed,  1788 ;  though  the  dis- 
persion of  its  literary  treasures  was  happily 
prevented  by  their  purchase  by  the  PrUmon- 
Btrant  Abbey  of  Tangerloo.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  years  the  sixth  volume  for  October  was 
issued,  containing  the  12-15  October.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  French  converted  Belgium  into 
a  republic,  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
declared  the  property  of  the  state,  the  canons, 
together  with  the  Bollandists,  fled  from  the 
country,  the  monastery  was  sold,  and  only  a 
portion  of  their  literary  wealth  translated  to 
Westphalia.  During  the  Restoration  the  can- 
ons of  Tangerloo  gathered  again  much  of  the 
material,  and  in  our  tini<^  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Jesuits  to  recommence  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum is  an  unmistakeable  sign  of  tlie  revival 
of  their  Order.  The  seventh  volume  for  Octo- 
ber, containing  the  15Ui  and  16th  October,  and 
published  at  Brussels  in  1189  folio  pages,  in  the 
year  1845,  followed  the  announcement  of  it  in 
1837.  Pages  1-108  had  been  printed  at  Tan- 
gerloo and  designed  for  the  sixth  volume,  but 
now  appeared  as  a  reprint,  with  the  names  of 
Jos,  vdndermcere  and  Jos.  Vanhecke  as  editors. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  spirit  that 
breathes  in  the  old  Acta  Sanctorum  has  been 
revived  by  those  who,  in  our  day,  have  under- 
token  the  task  of  continuing  them.    Neither  in 


historical  erudition,  nor  In  critical  acumen,  stiTl 
less  in  that  genial  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  history  and  grasp  of  spirit  which  charac- 
terised the  labors  of  Ilenschen  and  Papebroch, 
are  the  modern  Bollandists  equal  to  their  prede- 
cessors. It  is  plain  that  the  Order,  with  all  the 
advantages  accruing  to  it  from  the  vigorous  ad- 
vances it  has  made  since  its  revival,  has  not  yet 
recovered  that  spiritual  independence  which,  in 
its  earlier  perioas,  prescribed  a  limit  to  the  Hws 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  aocommoduicd 
them  to  its  purposes.  The  way  in  which  Vnn- 
dermoere  handles  the  life  of  St.  Theresa  of  the 
Order  of  Carmelites,  p.  lOd-790,  allowing  him- 
self to  indulge  in  fruitless  and  tedious  invroti- 
gations,  conducted  in  the  style  of  the  veriest 
casuist,  which  never  troubled  the  mind  of  the 
old  Bollandists,  is  not  calculated  to  beget  confi- 
dence in  the  continuation  and  probable  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  Its  fate  depends  on  that  of 
the  Order,  the  future  of  which  we  cannot  pre- 
dict. 

A  rather  faulty  edition  of  the  Antwerp  ori- 
ginal was  jpublished  at  Venice  in  1734,  a  re- 
print in  52  volumes.  Besides  this,  extracts 
were  issued  for  the  use  of  particular  countries, 
which  contained  the  lives  ot  such  saints  as  were 
particularly  reverenced  by  their  inhabitants,  e. 
e.  for  Hungary  T^martcc,  1743,  4..  for  Belgium 
Brvxdlis^  1783,  6  vols.  4.  by  Jos.  6hes(^ui^res. 

Besides  these  works  of  the  Bollandists,  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  composed  in  various 
forms  and  from  various  points  of  view.  Theo- 
dore Ruinari  merely  designed  to  write  the  old 
authentic  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  confined  himself  to  the  first  four  centu- 
ries {Acta  primorum  mariyrum  sincera  ei  seUcta^ 
Paris,  1689,  4).  Indiviaual  Orders  took  care 
to  have  reeoraed  the  lives  of  the  saints  they 
claimed  to  be  their  own  peculiar  property,  as 
was  done  by  Mabillon,  who  rivalled  tne  erudition 
and  industry  of  the  Bollandists  (Acta  Sanctor, 
Ordin,  Benedictini,  Paris,  1668,  9  vols.  fol.). 
Thus  also  for  the  Carmelites,  M,  Ant,  Alejre, 
Paradisus  Carmeletici  decoris,  Lugdnn.  1639,  f. ; 
for  the  Cestercians,  Chr,  Bcnriquez,  Martyrolo- 
gium  Cesterciense,  Antv.  1630,  f.;  for  the  monks 
of  Cluny,  Du  Chesne,  Andr.  Qucrcetanus,  Bib- 
lioth.  CJluniacens.  s.  de  vit.  miracul.  et  scrip- 
tis  patrum  Cluniacens,  Paris,  1614,  f. ;  for  the 
Franciscans,  Art  de  Monstier,  Martyrol.  Fran- 
ciscan. Paris,  1638,  f. ;  for  the  Dominicans,  Mar- 
tyroloz.  ord.  PrsEKlicator.  .|>.  Seraph,  Siccum^ 
Koro.  1637, 4. ;  for  the  Premonstranensians,  Van 
der  Sterre,  Natales  (i.  e.  the  day  of  death,  as  the 
birth  of  the  new  life)  Sanctor.  Ord.  Praamonstrat. 
Antwerp,  1627, 4.  In  general,  Alphdt  ViUcgas, 
Flos  Sanctot.  historia  general  de  la  vida  y  hecfaos 
de  Jesu  Christo  y  de  todos  los  Santos  de  que 
reza  la  iglesia  catolica,  Toledo,  1591,  3  voll.  f. ; 
Andr,  Baillet,  les  vies  des  Saints,  Paris,  1701,  3 
voll.  f. ;  G,  Vlich,  Hist,  of  the  Saints,  Prague 
and  Vienna,  1782,  4  vol.;  Vite  del  Santi  e  del 
personage!  ill.  del  Ant  Test.  Torino,  1788, 4  volL 
&c.  &c.  ^Biographies  of  saints  belonging  to  par- 
ticular countries  were  also  written:  thus  Fr^ 
Foppens,  Batavia  sacra.  Bruxell.  1714,  f. ;  A, 
de  Saussay,  Martyrologium  Gallicanum,  Paris, 
1637 ;  M,  liadcr,  Bavaria  sancta  et  pia,  August. 
Vind.  1704 ;  /.  Tamqfi  Salazar,  Martyrologium 
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nispanicum,  Lugd.  1651;  also  such  as  were 
identical  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  parti- 
cular countries,  as  Wharton^  Anglia  Sacra. 
Lend.  1691 ;  Berthcildi  (Bizelii),  Sunuta  et  benta, 
Austria,  Aug.  Yind.  1750,  &o. 

Rettbxro. — ErmaUroui. 

Acts  of  Pilate.— (See  PiUUe.) 

Adad-EimmoilorHadad-Riinnion  (Zach.  12: 
11)  a  city  upon  the  plain  of  M'^giddo  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine,  where  Josiah  Icinfr 
of  Judah  was  yanquished  and  slain  by  Pharaoh 
Necho  of  Egypt  (2  Kines  23 :  29 ;  2  Chron.  35 : 
22-25).  According  to  Jerome  (upon  Zach.  12  : 
11)  it  was  afterwards  called  Mazimianopolis  in 
honor  of  the  emperor  Mazimian.  It  was  17 
Roman  miles  from  Cesarea  and  10  from  Jezreel, 
and  near  the  present  £1  Lejjum  {Robinson,  Pa- 
lest. III.  2. 792 ;  Raumer,  Palest.  153,  note  110). 
[Winer,  Wdzer d:  WdU,)  ^     ♦ 

Adalbert  of  Prague,  Bishop  of  Bohemia,  and 
subsequently  aposUe  of  Prussia  and  Poland, 
was  bom  (950)  of  a  noble  Bohemian  family. 
His  paternal  name  was  Woyiech,  His  parents 
placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Adalbert,  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  that  he  might 
be  educated  for  the  clerical  profession  in  the 
cathedral  school  established  there,  and  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
teacher  Otriko.  The  youth  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  and  became  a  special  fayorite  of 
the  worthy  archbishop,  who  chanieed  his  parental 
name  and  substituted  that  by  which  he  is  known 
in  church  history.  The  relations  of  Bohemia  to 
Germany  opened  a  brilliant  course  to  Adalbert. 
Although  it  had  been  subjugated  by  force  of 
arms,  Otho  I.  soon  felt  the  need  of  spiritual 
inj3uence  in  order  to  confirm  the  conquest.  lie 
founded  the  bishoprick  of  Prague,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  metropolitanate  of  Mentz.  The 
first  incumbent  of  this  new  cliair  was  Diethmar, 
a  native  Saxon,  but  familiar  with  the  Slavonian 
language.  The  Bohemians  of  course  were  quick 
to  perceive  that  the  true  purpose  of  Otho's  zeal 
in  converting  the  people  to  Christianity  was  to 
strengthen  the  political  chains  fastened  upon 
tbem,  and  they  therefore  regarded  the  strange 
priests  sent  among  them  as  instruments  in  the 
lands  of  foreign  tyranny.  Diethmar  moreover 
was  not  merely  obnoxious  as  the  agent  of  Ger- 
man rule,  but  was  personally  unworthy  of 
regard.  A  cotemporary  says  that  on  his  death- 
bed the  coyetons  prelate  bitterly  deplored  that 
he  had  been  more  anxious  to  amass  wealth  than 
promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  bis  care.  Af^r  Diethmar's 
death  (982)  the  German  court  flattered  itself 
that  the  animosity  of  the  Bohemians  might  be 
assuaged  by  the  appointment  of  a  native  as  his 
successor,  and  accordingly  singled  out  Adalbert 
(Woytecb)  for  the  purpose.  In  the  summer  of 
983  Otto  II.  held  a  diet  in  Verona.  Among 
many  others  Adalbert,  accompanied  by  a  Bohe- 
mian commission  fayorable  to  his  election,  ap- 
peared, and  yras  at  once  invested  with  the  stafif 
and  rin^,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  983,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Prague  by  Willig  the  Metro- 
politan of  Mentz.  The  new  bishop,  however, 
very  soon  discoyered  that  his  duties  as  servant 
of  the  German  crown  conflicted  with  his  national 
feelings  and  hia  obligations  to  the  Christian 


Charch.  Appointed  by  the  emperor  to  maintain 
the  ecclesiastical  dependence  of  Bohemia  upon 
Germany,  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  that  object  And  yet  he  could 
not  endnre.the  thought,  as  a  true  Slayonian  and 
an  honest  bishop,  of  debasing  religious  means 
to  merely  worldly  ends.  His  ofiice  therefore, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him, 
was  a  constant  occasion  of  yexation  and  pain. 
If  he  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  emperor 
the  people  denounced  him ;  if  he  stroye  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  wrong  the  emperor  was 
displeased.  Unable  to  endure  this  mental 
struggle  he  fled  twice  to  Rome  for  release,  but 
each  time  Willig  his  metropolitan  succeeded  in 
having  him  ordered  back.  About  the  close  of 
the  10th  century  a  secret  league  was  formed  by 
a  number  of  the  most  prominent  clergy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Saxon  house 
in  its  perversion  of  religion  to  worldly  and  poli- 
tical ends,  especially  among  the  barbarians 
dwelling  along  the  northern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  Germany,  and  to  secure  for  the  newly 
conyerted  tribes  ecclesiastical  independence  of 
the  German  Church.  Into  this  league  Adalbert 
was  drawn  during  bis  two  flights  to  Rome. 
But  he  was  too  conscientious  to  quit  the  service 
of  the  German  Church  without  a  formal  notice 
and  discharge ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  third 
visit  to  Rome  (996)  that  he  obtained  permission 
from  Gregory  V.,  and  afterwards  from  Otto  III. 
also,  to  follow  the  impulses  of  his  heart  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  oonyer- 
sion  of  Slavonia.  He  flrst  went  to  Poland. 
Boleslaus  (992)  had  recently  succeeded  his  father 
Micoslaus  in  the  government,  and  was  doing  for 
Poland  what  Otto  I.  or  Henry  I.  had  done  for 
Germany.  Here  Adalbert  resolved  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  found  a  church.  Protected  by  a 
guard  of  30  armed  men,  and  accompanied  by 
two  assistant  ecclesiastics,  his  brother  Radim 
(Gaudentins)  and  priest  Benedict,  he  started  in 
the  spring  of  997  in  a  yessel  down  the  Weichsel 
to  Danzig,  where  he  tarried  a  few  days  and 
baptized  many  people.  From  thence  he  crossed 
the  Baltic  to  Samland  where  he  dismissed  his 
guards  and  at  once  began  his  labors  among  the 
heathen  Prussians.  The  first  attempts  were 
ominous  of  evil.  He  was  abused,  beaten,  and 
frequently  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life.  One 
day  he  accidentally  trod  upon  one  of  their  holy 
fields,  which  so  incensed  them  that  a  party  of 
them  seized  and  bonnd  him  and  the  other  mis- 
sionaries. Adalbert  received  the  fatal  blow  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Prussian  priests,  and  died 
in  the  act  of  prayer  for  his  murderers  on  April 
23,  997.  His  corpse  was  cut  in  pieces.  His 
two  companions  escaped  and  reported  the  tra- 
gedy to  Boleslaus,  who  purchased  the  dismem- 
bered remains  for  a  great  sum,  and  had  them 
sacredly  deposited  in  the  principal  churchy  of 
Gnesen,  where  crowds  of  pious  pilgrims  yisited 
his  tomb  in  the  superstitious  belief  of  finding 
peculiar  virtue  in  his  mouldering  bones.  Thence- 
forth Adalbert  was  venerated  as  the  apostle  and 
martyr  of  the  Slavonians.  Gfrorer.* 

Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen  (1045),  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Germany.  His  brother  Dedo  was 
palsgrave  of  Saxony,  an  office  preyiously  filled 
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by  their  faUier  Frtderick,  He  first  a'^penrecl  In 
public  life  m  sub-deiieon  of  Hermann,  Arch* 
bishop  of  Bremen  (103^1035),  after  the  death 
of  whose  immediate  successor  Beecelin  (tl045) 
Adalbert  was  elevated  to  the  chair  through  the 
influence  of  Henry  III.  During  the  stormy 
reigns  of  this  king  and  his  son  Henry  IV., 
Adalbert  played  an  important  part  He  com- 
bined in  fiiB  character  many  of  the  virtues  of  a 
nobleman  and  an  eoclesiastio,  with  leni  com* 
mendable  traits,  especially  an  unbounded  am- 
bition. The  politi<^  schemes  of  Henry  III. 
opened  a  wide  field  for  their  display.  He  was 
a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Henry  for 
ourbing  the  growing  influence  of  the  house  of 
Billungen,  the  hereditary  claimants  of  the  Duke- 
dom of  Saxony.  Partly  in  reward  for  his  se^• 
vices,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Adalbert  more  effectually  to  check  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Billungen,  Henry  conferred  upon 
the  archbishop  sundry  political  honors  and 
ecclesiastical  emoluments.  This  inflamed  the 
Saxon  duke  with  implacable  rancor. 

Henry  used  Adalbert  for  still  another  purpose. 
No  Oerman  emperor,  Charles  the  Great  even  not 
excepted,  ever  labored  so  systematically  to  se- 
cure the  dominion  of  the  West  as  Henry  III. 
This  object  however  could  not  be  attained  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Pope.  Various 
means  were  employed  to  secure  this.  He  man- 
aged to  have  men  of  his  own  choice  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Peter.  Gregory  VI.  having  been 
deposed  (Christmas,  1046),  three  German  bish- 
ops successively  filled  the  office,  Suidger  of  Bam- 
berg (Clement  11.),  Poppo  of  Brixen  (Damasius 
II.),  and  Bruno  of  Toul  (Leo  IX.).  He  also 
won  the  favor  of  a  number  of  influential  lay- 
men by  a  politic  distribution  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions. A  double  advantage  vras  thus  secured. 
Those  thus  enriched  were  more  firmly  bound  to 
his  interests,  and  retrenched  the  temporal  ag- 
grandisement of  the  Popes,  as  the  territories  dis- 
tributed had  been  previously  under  papal  control. 
A  second  advantage  gained  was  that  only  such 
persons  could  become  Popes  who  had  other 
sources  of  income  besides  tne  small  revenues  of 
the  papal  domains.  The  three  above  named 
aupnorted  themselves  mainly  with  the  incomes 
of  their  episcopal  sees.  Should  they  therefore 
transcend  their  authority,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
please the  emperor,  he  would  only  need  to  cut 
off  their  revenues  until  they  yielded  or  starved. 
But  even  this  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  secdrity 
against  pontifical  ambition.  lie  therefore  de- 
vised a  third  measure  for  curtailing  the  power 
of  Rome.  The  Metropolitan  of  Milan  was  in- 
vested with  Patriarchal  authority,  and  made 
independent  of  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  a 
similar  dignity  was  conferred  upon  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Bremen.  To  the  last  measure  Adalbert 
yielded  ready  assent.  It  was  a  favorite  scheme 
of  his  to  divide  the  adjacent  district  into  twelve 
bishoprics,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  papal 
states.  To  these  others  should  afterwaras  be 
added,  until  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Bremen 
Patriarchate  would  fully  rival  the  glory  and 
influence  of  the  Romish  Pontificate,  and  place 
immense  eoclesiasticol  patronage  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  German  throne.  The  scheme  was 
executed  without  delay.    Henry  compelled  Cle- 


ment IT.  to  acknowledge  the  official  equality  of 
Adalbert.  The  emperor  cost  his  sword  into  the 
scales,  and  Adalbert's  ecelesiastical  domain 
rapidly  extended  towards  the  north.  "  Little 
Bremen,"  says  the  historian  Adara,  *'  became  a 
second  Rome,  visited  by  ambassadors  of  all  the 
northern  nations,  Icelanders,  Greenlanders,  and 
from  the  Orkneys,  prayinp  for  gospel  misaion- 
aries  to  be  ^ent  among  their  people."  The  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  IX.  however  darxened  all  these 
fair  prospects  and  checked  the  aspirations  of 
Bremen.  That  Pope  issued  a  bull  which,  whilst 
it  promised  a  recognition  of  Adalbert  as  the 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  north,  required  the  condi- 
tion of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Romish  chair. 
With  this  demand  Adalbert  would  not  comply. 
Leo  IX.  died  April  19, 1054,  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  Henry  III.  (fOct.  5,  1056),  who  left 
his  throne  to  his  only  heir,  a  boy  of  six  years 
(Henry  IV.)  and  his  incompetent  widow,  and 
with  it  the  universal  enmity  which  the  father's 
tyranny  had  kindled. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  scheme  of  a 
northern  patriarchate  vras  necessarily  dropped. 
The  new  government  had  enough  to  do  with 
more  harassing  duties.  In  the  fall  of  1056 
another  less  brilliant  but  no  less  perplexing 
period  in  the  history  of  Adalbert  began.  The 
widowed  empress,  Agnes  of  Aquitania,  ruled  in 
the  name  of  her  youthful  son.  During  the  same 
year  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  contrived  to 
separate  the  young  prince  from  his  mother,  ooiih 
pelled  the  empress  to  leave  Germany,  and  in 
connection  with  Adalbert  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter  soon  mai^aged  to  shake  off  his 
associate  and  get  the  royal  lad  entirely  under 
his  own  care.  For  many  subsequent  years 
Adalbert  was  in  fact  the  sovereign  of  Germany. 
He  is  charged  with  having  maintained  his  por- 
tion by  squandering  the  wealth  of  the  empire 
and  pandering  to  the  vices  of  his  ward.  In 
1066  however,  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  house 
of  Billungen  succeeded  in  efiecting  his  over- 
throw. He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  arch- 
bishopric, the  extent  of  which  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  rapacity  of  the  Saxon  dukes.  But 
a  few  years  later  (1009)  we  find  him  re-admitted 
to  the  royal  court  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
former  influence,  and  zealously  using  it  to  incite 
Henry  IV.  to  avenge  him  upon  the  Billungen. 
His  scheme  succeeded.  The  war  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Saxons  broke  out,  and  Adalbert 
died  almost  simultaneously,  on  March  10,  1072. 
(Historical  sources:  Adami  bremensis  ffesia 
hammabvrff.  pontif,,  ed.  Pertz,  toI.  7fLanU)erti 
annal&t;  Bruno  de  hello  saxonica  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  collection  of  Pertz.  Lappenberg's  Ham- 
hurffsches  Urhmdenbuch ;  StemeVs  Geschichte 
Deutschlands  unter  den  frllnkisohen  Kaisem ; 
Gfr6rer^  Allgemeine  Kirohengesohichte,  B.  IV. 
p.  467»  &o.)  Opr5rxr.* 

Adalgar,  previously  a  monk  Sn  Corbie,  was 
the  second  successor  (888)  of  Anscar,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  North,  to  the  archepisoopal  chair  of 
Bremen,  which  before  Anscar's  elevation  had 
been  a  mere  bishopric  subject  to  the  Metropo- 
litan of  Cologne.  Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  enable  Herimann,  who  followed  Willi- 
bert  (890)  as  Archbishoj^  of  Cologne,  sucoess- 
fnlly  to  reass^  the  ancient  supremaqy  of  his 
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mae  over  BTemen.  At  Bramen,  iinited  iritii 
lUmbnr^,  had  been  invested  with  metropolitim 
prerogatiTes  for  the  better  nuuMieeiiienl  of  the 
northern  missione,  its  claime  to  the  further  en* 
joyraent  of  that  honor  ceased  with  the  disper- 
aion  of  those  missions  by  the  piratical  incursions 
of  the  Northmen.  Furthermore,  the  celebrated 
statesman  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Ments.  foresaw 
that  the  dukes  whom  the  shOTtrsighted  policy  of 
Louis  of  Germany  had  inaugurated  in  all  the 
fyroyinces  of  that  country,  and  whose  power 
under  the  kings  that  succeeded  him  had  risen  to 
a  menacing  height,  would  lay  hold  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  conquer  their  independence  and 
rend  the  nnitv  of  the  Qerman  empire.  Deter> 
mined  to  weather  the  storm  and  to  save  the  state 
Hatto  formed  a  league  with  the  most  influential 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Germany.  The 
only  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  admit 
Cologne  into  this  league  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Bremen,  which  had  lost  its  political  importance 
with  the  failure  of  the  northern  missions.  Hatto 
energetically  seconded  the  claims  of  Herimann. 
Pope  Stephen  I.,  who  owed  his  election  (885)  to 
a  party  hostile  to  German  influence,  opposed  the 
project.  With  the  eleTation»  however,  of  For- 
mosus  (891)  to  the  see  of  Peter,  Herimann 
gained  the  victory.  Formosus  entrusted  the 
Archbishop  of  Ments  with  the  investigation  of 
the  claims  urged  hj  Cologne  npon  Bremen,  and 
Hatto  gave  the  decision  against  Adalgar,  which 
was  ratified  by  a  German  Diet  convened  (995) 
at  Tribur.  Adalgar  was  deprived  of  metropo- 
litan rank  and  placed  among  the  lowest  bishops. 
Deeply  mortified  and  chagrined  he  watched 
ever^  favorable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
bis  rights,  and  at  length  discovered  one.  Amulf 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  899  and  left  his  son 
Louis,  but  six  years  of  age,  the  sole  heir  of  his 
throne,  during  whose  minoritv  the  dukes  as- 
sumed an  air  of  threatening  defiance.  Hatto, 
on  whom  the  management  of  the  government 
devolved,  had  to  exert  himself  most  vigorously 
to  keep  these  terrible  opponents  in  check.  His 
position  became  still  more  precarious  in  the  year 
904,  when  Sergius  III.  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Peter  by  the  influence  of  a  piuly  hostile  to 
Germany.  Secretly  aided  by  the  Saxon  duke 
Otho,  Adalgar  of  Bremen  induced  this  Pope  to 
issue  a  bull  (February,  905),  which  annulled 
the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Tribur,  re-estab* 
Uaihed  the  see  of  Adalgar,  and  threatened  Heri- 
mann and  Hatto  with  excommunication  unless 
they  submitted  to  a  penance.    Hatto  and  the 

goTemment  of  the  young  heir  now  seemed  to  be 
opelessly  ruined,  but  the  adroitness  of  the 
archbishop  averted  tbe  danger.  Adalgar  died 
the  9th  of  May,  909,  without  having  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  claims  recognised, 
whilst  Hatto's  influence  at  Rome  induced  the 
same  Pope  (Jane,  911)  to  confer  the  palliom 
upon  Hoger,  the  successor  of  Adalgar,  without 
requiring  tbe  re-establishment  of  the  Metropo- 
litan See.  After  the  death  of  yonn^  Louis 
(911),  Lorraine,  whose  ecclesiastical  capital  was 
Colo£ne,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, Kin^  of  France.  The  dignity  and  wel&re 
6f  the  kingdom  therefore  forbade  that  Bremen 
shonld  be  tributary  to  a  foreign  metropolitan. 
Witii  the  consent  of  the  German  government 


and  the  bishopric,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
position  of  Bremen  was  restored  hy  Pope  Ana9- 
tasius  in.,  and  maintained  itself  in  spite  of 
renewed  efibrts  on  the  part  of  tbe  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  destroy  it.  (Sources :  ffarzhdm, 
ooncilia  Germ.;  Lappenberg,  Hamburg.  Urknn- 
denbooh ;  also  OfrHrtr,  Hist,  of  the  Carlovin.) 

Gfrorkr. — Ermeniraui, 

Adalavd  and  Wala,  Abbots  of  Corbie  and 
brothers  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne  and 
Lottts  the  Pious.  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle* 
magne,  had  a  step-brother,  Bernhard,  whom 
Charlemagne  employed  in  various  enterprises. 
Bernhard  had  two  daughters  and  three  sons, 
Adalard,  Wala  and  Bemarius.  The  dark  clouds 
of  mistrast  for  a  long  time  rested  npon  these 
ofishoots  of  a  eoUateru  branch  of  the  reigning 
house.  Adalard  (bom  751)  was  imprisoned  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  a^  in  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  where  he  received  the  most  shameful 
treatment.  For  a  while  he  submitted,  but  feap* 
ing  harsher  treatment  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
in  JLower  Italy.  There  he  was  recognized  and 
escorted  back  to  France.  His  brothers  fared  no 
better ;  the  youngest,  Bemarius,  was  forced  into 
the  monastery  at  Corbie,  whilst  the  second, 
Wala,  the  most  talented  and  daring  of  them  all, 
successfully  resisted  every  attempt  to  immure 
him.  Charlemagne  handed  him  over  to  one  of 
the  noblemen,  who  kept  the  enterprising  youth 
encaged  in  the  most  menial  employments. 

Suddenly  their  destinies  changed.  Charle- 
magne created  Adalard  Abbot  of  Corbie,  and 
even  nominated  (796)  him  tutor  of  his  son 
Pepin,  whom  he  had  sen€  as  his  vicegerent  to 
Italy.  The  political  skill  displayed  in  this  posi< 
tion  won  for  him  great  applause.  Wala  like- 
wise obtained  great  influence  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  An  ancient  document  reports 
that  Wala  discharged  the  duties  of  tbe  highest 
station  the  oonrt  h£i  to  bestow,  and  was  invested 
with  the  oommand  of  the  entire  province  of 
Saxony.  Pepin,  the  young  imperial  vicegerent 
of  Italy,  diea  in  the  year  810,  and  left  ^hind 
him  an  illegitimate  son,  Bernhard.  Louis  the 
Pious  was  the  only  surviving  lawful  son  of  the 
now  aged  Charlema^e.  The  emperor,  doubting 
the  capacity  of  Louis  to  rule  so  vast  an  empire, 
for  some  time  entertained  the  idea  of  excluding 
him  from  the  throne  and  of  adopting  in  his  stead 
young  Bernhard,  the  son  of  Pepin.  The  brothers 
Wala  and  Adalard  favored  this  idea.  But  the 
emperor  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  Louis.  The 
moment  Lonis  ascended  the  throne  he  banished 
from  the  coart  the  brothers,  of  whose  views  he 
had  been  made  eognisant.  Adalard  was  sent 
to  the  island  Noirmontiers;  Bemarius,  hith- 
erto a  monk  in  Corbie,  to  Lerins  on  the  coasts 
of  Provence.  Wala  did  not  await  the  order  for 
his  expulsion,  but  buried  his  grief  in  the  clois- 
ter of  Corbie.  Their  position  in  the  State 
Conneil  was  filled  bv  the  Abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  who  manaced  Louis  himself,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  brothers.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Benedict  (11th  Feb.  821), 
Wala,  Adalard  and  Bemarius  were  reinstated 
in  the  fiivor  of  the  court.  Adalard  was  a  second 
time  made  Abbot  of  Corbie,  to  which  Bemarius 
alio  im«  allowed  again  to  return.    Looib  the 
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Pious  bestowed  marks  of  still  greater  favor  upon 
Wiila.  Lothaire,  the  first-born  son  of  Louis, 
and  his  co-regent,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Italy 
in  the  spring  of  822,  and  the  emperor  appointed 
Wala  to  accompany  him  as  counsellor. — In  the 
year  817  Louis  the  Pious  had  introduced  a  law 
of  primo^niture  before  the  Diet  at  Aix  La  Cha- 
pelle  which  protected  the  unity  of  the  Frankish 
universal  monarchy  against  the  consequences 
of  the  German  law  of  succession.  Wala  and 
Adalard,  who  were  favorites  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  did  their  best  to  vindicate  this  law,  which 
secured  the  interests  of  Lothaire.  But  an  inci- 
dent  occurred  (823)  which  threatened  both  the 
-  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  brothers.  Louis'  second  wife,  Judith  the 
Guelph,  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Frankfort  on  13th 
June,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald.  Thu  em- 
press, with  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  endea- 
vored to  secure  for  her  child  an  equal  share 
with  Lothaire  in  the  government  Tne  law  of 
succession,  however,  adopted  in  the  year  817, 
was  in  the  way.  Nevertheless  she  succeeded  in 
winning  her  husband  over  to  her  wishes.  Louis, 
out  of  respect  for  the  counsel  of  Wala  and  Ada- 
lard,  took  no  public  measures  in  favor  of  this 
project.  In  eeoret,  however,  he  labored  for  its 
accomplishment  The  abbot  Adalard  died  on 
2d  Januarv,  826,  when  this  plan  was  first  pro- 

i'ected.  Wala,  nominated  as  the  successor  of 
is  brother  in  Corbie,  now  took  the  lead  among 
those  who  defended  the  law  of  succession  and 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  nobles  plied  the  emperor  with  the 
most  earnest  remonstrances,  ^timidated  by 
these  appeals,  Louis,  in  a  public  document  ad- 
dressed to  the  nation,  confessed  his  error  and 
promised  amendment  in  the  future.  This  how- 
ever was  a  mere  disguise.  In  the  year  829  he 
banished  Wala  from  the  court  to  ^irmoutiers, 
abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  or- 
dained one-fourth  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  par<T  of  the 
empress  triumphed.  Now  commenced  a  civil 
war  which  enaed  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom  and  the  treaty  contracted  at 
Verdun,  843.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  history 
of  the  conflict,  but  merelv  to  note  the  occurrences 
in  which  Wala  was  involved.  In  the  spring  of 
833  Lothaire  crossed  the  Alps  to  offer  battle  to 
his  father,  accompanied  by  Pope  Gregory  lY.  as 
an  ecclesiastical  ally.  liouis  in  the  mean  time 
had  gathered  a  vast  multitude  of  his  followers 
at  Worms,  where  he  also  convened  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  who  adhered  to  him.  Gregory  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  these  commanding  them  to 
come  to  him  in  order  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  which  depended  on  the  tranquillity 
of  the  State  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of 
euccession  as  fixed  in  the  year  817,  and  threat- 
ened at  the  same  time  the  refractory  with  ex- 
communication. This  declaration  excited  dis- 
satisfaction at  Worms ;  the  bishops  replied  that 
the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  in  France,  no  right 
to  issue  orders,  and  aflirmed  that  if  he  came  to 
dispense  the  thunders  of  excommunication  they 
would  first  hurl  them  agsinst  him  and  pronounce 
sentence  of  deposition.  The  sharp  language  of 
the  German  bishops  frightened  Gregory  IV., 
who  would  perhaps  have  returned  had  not  an 


individual  who  at  that  time  joined  the  party  cf 
the  young  emperor  inspired  him  with  courage. 
The  moment  he  came  into  France  Lothaire  bad 
dispatched  messengers  to  Noirmoutiers  for  Wala, 
who  soon  return^  with  their  charge,  accom* 
panied  by  his  faithful  companion  Paschaaius 
Ratbertus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  both  brothers. 
The  biographer  says:  "When  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Pope  he  received  us  most  kindly. 
The  measures  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  bishops  at  Worms,  who  the  day 
before  our  arrival  had  mutually  sworn  to  resist 
us,  and  even  talked  of  deposing  the  Pope,  had 
greatly  terrified  him.  We  presented  to  his  con- 
sideration extracts  from  the  resolutions  of  Coun- 
cils and  the  more  ancient  papal  decrees,  which 
contained  incontestable  proofs  that  the  successor 
of  Peter  had  an  undoubted  right  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  proclaim  peace  to  all  nations,  and  to 
pass  sentence  upon  any  man,  whilst  no  one  could 
judge  him.  These  writings  reinvigorated  fats 
courage."  Thus  Paschasius  Ratbertus.  I  will 
take  tne  liberty  of  makins  a  remark  touching 
this  passage.  These  words  of  the  biographer 
prove  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  papal  decrees 
which  Wala  and  his  comrade  presented  to  Gre- 
gory IV.  were  hitherto  nnknown  to  him.  We 
are  thus  compelled  to  admit  that  in  this  instance 
the  documents  touching  an  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity highly  favorable  to  the  popes  were  either 
newly  discovered  or  newly  invented.  In  fact 
many  modem  historians  are  disposed  to  find  in 
the  above  extract  the  first  traces  of  the  spread 
of  pseudo-isodorian  decretals.  The  time  and 
other  circumstances  are  by  no  means  adverse  to 
this  supposition. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Judith  the  old 
emperor  refused  to  restore  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture adopted  817,  left  Worms  with  his  army, 
and  took  up  his  position  near  Colmar,  opposite 
to  that  which  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage 
occupied.  But  during  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
June  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  and 
compelled,  together  with  Judith  and  the  prince 
Charles,  to  surrender  to  Lothaire.  The  triumph 
thus  obtained  by  the  young  emperor  was  of  short 
duration.  Lothaire  perpetrated  ^tevous  errors, 
and  had  not  ability  to  maintain  the  victory 
achieved.  In  the  year  835  Louis  recovered  the 
supremacy.  Wala,  discouraged  by  the  incapa- 
cit;^of  Lothaire,  and  mistrusting  the  government* 
retired  to  the  Abbey  Bobbio  in  Lombardy  which 
the  young  emperor  had  eiven  him,  and  died 
there  836.  The  misapprehensions  of  German 
historians  have  occasioned  long  disputes  con- 
cerning the  real  merits  of  Wala  and  nis  frienda. 
Only  in  modem  times  have  they  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  honorable  praise  which  even  a 
contemporary,  the  so-oallea  Astronom,  awarded 
in  declaring  that  Wala  and  his  adherents  were 
the  noblest  and  most  sagacious  sons  France  ever 
produced.  (Sources:  The  lives  of  Wala  and 
Adalard  by  Ratbertus,  also  as  given  in  extracts 
by  PeriZy  Scriptor.  II.  524,  ffl ;  also  Funk,  *"  Louis 
the  Pious,"  and  Gfrorer,  Church  Hist.  III.  708, 
ffl)  GrRORiR. — ErmentnuL 

Adam  and  hia   Soru.  —  The   name   Adam 

(0*TKf  LXX.  'Aiofit    Lat.   Adamtu,    Adanv 

T     T 

Adae)   is    mostly   erroneously   derived    from 
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nOlK  ^  earth,  the  more  simple  fonn  dedaoed 

from  the  more  complex ;  or  more  correctly,  as 
far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  from 
Q*^  s  blood,  and  QHH  «  to  be  red,  with  re- 
ference to  the  beauty  of  the  bright  roseate  skin 
of  the  first  pair  in  contrast  with  an  original 
dark  race  {Joseph,  Antiq.  2, 1 ;  Tar  gum  Jonathan 
00  Gen.  2:7;  Leusdeii,  Onumasticum  sacr.  s.  v. 
Adam;  Marck,  hist,  paradisi,  2,  5;  Gesenins 
Lexicon).  Sir  W.  Jones  suggests  the  Sanscrit 
Adim  s=  first !  It  seems  far  more  natural  and 
correct  to  derive  it  from  the  old  verb  DHK 

;=  to  render  compact,  to  establish,  whence  also 
no  IN  ==  prince.    He  is  the  Fini'man  (icpm- 

T  T  t: 

t6xtis<Hif(puffiraa^os)  created  on  the  sixth  day, 
after  nil  the  other  works  of  creation  had  been 
broaght  forth  (Gen.  1 :  26-31).  His  creation  is 
not  mentioned  as  the  others  are  named,  as  the 
resolt  simply  of  the  divine  word,  but  as  follow- 
ing a  special  deliberation,  '*  let  us  make  man," 
and  designed  for  a  more  exalted  purpose,  vis.  to 
bear  and  reveal  the  image  of  Ood.  Furthermore 
man  is  represented  as  the  proximate  end  for 
which  Ood  created  the  other  five  dnvs'  (Epochs?) 
works,  which  present  a  regular  gradation,  finding 
in  man  their  unity  and  consummation,  so  that 
creation  is  objectively  comprehended  in  him. 
On  the  other  hand  man  is  the  eye  and  the  self- 
conseionsness  of  creation,  in  so  far  as  the  entire 
corporeal  world  besides  furnishes  only  a  one- 
sided representation  of  that  which  is  completed 
in  his  organized  personality.  For  man  pos- 
sesses, in  higher  potency,  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  nature  in  himself,  as  subservient 
to  his  personality.  And  finally,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  creation  as  a  divine  revelation  (a  view 
of  the  subiect  which  is  coeval  with  man  and 
certainly  older  than  primeval  poetry  {Herder)^ 
and  also  perfectly  consistent  vnth  the  reality  of 
what  occurred,  as  well  as  with  unprejudiced 
reason),  is  based  upon  man's  original,  clear  and 
sincere  contemplation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of 
God's  works  around  him.  Thus  man  (in  respect 
of  consciousness)  may  be  regarded  as  subjec- 
tively comprehending  creation  in  himself.  The 
formation  of  man's  body  out  of  the  earth 
(nOnNH-JP  10^).  and  the  breathing  in  of 

the  breath  of  life  (D»*n  DDB^J)*  as  well  as 

the  successive  creation  of  man  and  woman,  are 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  divine 
record  (Gen.  2 :  4,  &c.),  characterized  by  the 
use  of  tbe  name  Jehovah.  Traces  of  this  record 
are  found  in  many  old  traditions,  which  evi- 
dently proceed  from  a  oonfnsed  knowledge  of 
the  conflict  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  soul  of  man, 
and  are  modified  by  a  predominant  conception 
of  that  peculiar  constitution  of  man  which  was 
given  to  him  with  reference  to  that  sad  event. 
Anthropology  must  find  its  proper  basis  in  this 
record.  Man,  in  his  enUre  being,  is  the  image 
of  CM.  This  doubtless  was  originally  referred 
to  the  sensible  manifestations  of  deity,  inasmuch 
as  in  that  theophanistic  epoch  God  always  ap- 
peared in  human  form.  But  even  that  view 
involved  the  oonsoious  distinction  between  the 
external  and  internal,  soul  and  body,  or  as  still 
more  profoundly  oonceivcdf  body,  soul  and  spirit ; 


for  man  first  became  a  living  soal  after  the  i» 
breathing  of  the  spirit  (Gen.  2:7).  This  imag€ 
of  God  consists  substantially  in  a  personality 
related  io  the  Dicine,  Baumgarten^s  distinction 
between  the  two  inner  potencies  is  erroneous : 
soul  =  substance,  spirit  s=  activity  ( GruncbsUge 
d.  bibl,  Theol,  322) ;  for  the  reverse  use  of  the 
terms  occurs  in  the  0.  T.,  where  the  soul  is 
spoken  of  as  the  acting  or  suffering  agent. 
Stirm  also  mistakes  the  true  distinction  (6tM.« 
anthrop,  Vniersuchungen,  TUbinger  Zeits.  {*, 
Theol.  1834,  No.  3,  p.  20) ;  likewise  /.  N,  Orur 
sivs  and  JJelitzsch  (bud,  prophet,  Theol.  {  1887), 
9oul  s=  spirit  as  connected  with  matter;  and 
Beck  (bibl,  SeelenUhre,  {  16,  &c.)  in  treating  them 
as  expressing  a  distinction  of  substances  instead 
of  potencies.  Hoffman  however  discusses  the 
subject  with  great  ability  (  Weissagung  u.  ErfWr 
lung  im  A.  u.  N.  jT.,  I.  18),  only  he  errs  in  re* 
gardin^;  the  spirit,  because  breathed  in,  as  not 
belonging  essentially  and  permanently  to  the 
personality  of  man.  The  correct  view  is  this : 
the  spirit  is  the  innermost  principle  of  man's 
personality  in  its  consciousness  of  oeing  a  crea- 
ture of  God  and  therefore  related  to  Him ;  the 
soul  is  the  principle  of  individuality,  rendered  a 
human  individuality  by  its  relation  to  the  spirit^ 
and  consequently  the  principle  on  which  the 
support  and  development  of  man's  corporeal  life 
depends  (vis  animalis). 

A  disregard  of  these  anthropological  princi- 
ples has  occasioned  the  prevalent  misappre* 
nension  of  the  import  of  the  "  Image  of  Ood** 
(see  Article).  Earlier  expositors  endcavured  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  distinguishing  between 

Q7y  (cueur,  imago)  and  jlllO*!  (ofcoiuaM,  simili- 

•  •    ••  • 

•      •  • 

tudo),  the  former  as  expressing  a  physical^  created^ 
the  latter  a  moral  and  acquired  resemblance 
{Clemens  Alex,^  Origen),  or  the  one  bodily,  the 
other  intellectual  {Augustine),  The  scholastics 
referred  the  image  to  the  soul,  the  likeness  to  the 
body  as  the  expression  of  the  soul  (image  of  the 
image).  Modern  writers  speak  indefinitely  of 
a  prevailing  popular  opinion  which  is  supposed 
to  be  set  forth,  by  way  of  accommodation,  in 
this  doctrine  {BaumgarienrCrusius  321),  or  were 
content  with  finding  the  "image"  in  man's  do- 
minion over  brutes  and  the  comparative  nobler 
form  of  his  body  {CSUn,  bibl.  Theol.  1,  222),  or 
even  in  his  erect  posture  (Herder^  Gabler) ;  or 
they  found  some  traces  of  the  system  of  emana* 
tions  {de  WetU,  bibl.  TheoL  {  114) ;  or  left  the 
matter  in  doubt  and  darkness  {Lutz,  bibl.  Dug* 
matik,  69,  Sui,).  Steudel  is  the  first  to  enter  a 
better  path  (bibl.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.  84).  JIdverniek 
falls  back  upon  the  explanations  of  the  Fathers 
(bibl.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.  56,  Ac.),  In  Genesis  how- 
ever the  image  ie  expressly  stated  as  that  which 
quailed  Adam  for  exercising  dominion  over 
other  creatures  (1 :  26,  28) ;  and  the  second 
narrative  (Gen.  2:7)  further  explains  this  by 
stating  the  origin  of  man's  personality,  and 
speaks  (Gen.  2 :  15)  of  the  complete  control 
given  to  man  over  the  creature  as  his  proper 
destiny,  of  bis  intellectual  and  self-conscioue 
reflections  (Gen.  2 :  19,  20)  upon  surrounding 
creation  by  which  he  becomes  sensible  of  his 
loneliness,  and  which  is  still  further  developed 
upon  the  creation  of  the  woman  (▼.  23).    i^a^ 
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mmaliiy  therefore  it  the  imoffe  ofOod  in  Adam. 
Adam,  as  dust  (HnV )  i'*  ^^  affioity  with  other 

creatures  of  the  earth,  as  a  spirii  (nDB^i)  ^® 

is  related  to  God,  and  constitnted  a  mediator 
hetween  Qod  and  the  creature.  His  godlike  life 
should  be  dpveloped  according  to  the  law  of  per- 
sonality, in  freedom  of  the  will.  This  dirine  life 
should  become  a  divine-human  life,  and  as  such 
control  itself  and  impress  itself  upon  entire 
creation,  so  that  the  whole  earth  might  reflect 
the  image  of  God  and  be  a  manifest  expression 
of  His  will.  And  this  actually  occurred  in 
man's  primeval  $1aie.  He  was  perfectly  happy. 
The  traditional  longings  of  all  nations  after  that 
state  show  that  the  remembrance  of  it  still  lin- 
gered in  the  human  heart.  Primeval  man  lived 
in  unclouded  union  with  nature,  which  was 
created  for  him,  as  he  had  been  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  Labor  (Gen.  1  :  15)  was  not  nn  exhaust- 
ing toil  (Gen.  3  :  17,  10).  His  life  Yigornus  and 
secure,  cheerful  and  bright.  His  dominion  over 
creation  was  natuml,  unresisted,  divinely  blessed 
(Gen.  1 :  27) ;  so  that  God  himself  first  excites 
in  Adam  (Gen.  2 :  18,  20)  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
in  order  to  gratify  it  in  a  more  exalted  sphere 
of  being.  His  self-consciousness  found  full  sat- 
isfaction in  itself  as  comprehending  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  who  was  thus  ever  present  to 
him,  and  whom  he  reverenced  with  the  simpli- 
city and  fervor  of  filial  regard  (Gen.  1 :  27 ;  2  : 
6,  15,  18).  Even  the  distinction  between  finite 
and  infinite  was  unknown  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  his  various  moral  relations  to  God. 
But  this  state  of  innocence^  of  simple  natural  rec- 
titude, is  to  bo  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
righteousness  which  is  obtained  by  struggling 
faith,  and  most  especially  from  that  holiness 
which  is,  through  grace,  the  final  result  of  our 
spiritual  conflicts.  Adam  lived  in  ignorance  of 
evil,  learned  its  possibility  indeed  from  the  pro- 
hibition, but  not  its  reality.  He  lived  in  like 
happy  ignorance  of  the  fruits  of  sin.  The  king- 
dom of  death  was  unknown  to  him,  its  sense  of 
guilt,  fear,  the  power  of  evil,  pain,  physical  de- 
rangement. Physiological  development  did  not 
yet  involve  suffering  and  pain,  it  merely  pro- 
moted the  pleasant  sense  ot  life,  and  labor  was 
the  playful  exercise  of  its  powers.  Primeval 
man  is  not  said  to  be  exempt  from  bodily  death ; 
its  possibility  is  spoken  of  as  something  distant 

13 :  22),  and  hence  his  mortality  is  assumed, 
iut  as  physical  death  had  not  yet  become  the 
penal  consequence  of  sin  (Gen.  2  :  17 ;  3  :  19) 
nis  dying  would  have  been  a  painless  transition 
to  a  higher  life.  —  In  exercising  his  intelligence 
man  was  confined  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self and  the  world  around  him,  but  always  in 
the  light  of  bis  consciousness  and  love  of  God. 
His  knowledge  therefore  must  have  been  infal- 
lible, though  at  first  childish,  in  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  the  higher  culture  of  toe  primeval 
race,  which  is  maintained  by  the  school  of 
SeheUing^  in  the  doctrine  of  the  degeneracy  of 
man  from  a  more  exalted  state.  Eoually  erro- 
neous is  the  theory  which  assumes  a  low  brutish 
condition  as  the  primeval  state  of  man  (Buffon^ 
Voltaire,  &c.  )•  The  original  destiny  of  Adam, 
in  a  natural  view,  was  the  development  of  the 
human  race  (Gen.  1 :  28),  sexuality  and  procre- 


ation therefore  are  not  the  results  of  sin,  neithei 
do  they  cnnntitute  the  original  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (as  tlic  Mystics  hold) ;  much  less  tenable 
is  the  Jewish-Platonic  conceit  that  Adam  was 
primitivelv  a  man- woman  (Androgyne.  Mai- 
monides  iiore  Nebkochim  2,  30;  March  hist 
Farad.  2,  2,  12;  Plato's  Sympos.),  which  the 
scriptural  record  distinctly  contradicts.  It  was 
furttiermore  his  destiny  to  exercise  dominion 
over  other  creatures,  and  develope  to  its  highest 
perfection  the  image  of  God  in  htm. —  The  opin- 
ions concerning  the  gigantic  size  of  Adam,  ad- 
vocated by  Philo,  Augustine,  the  Talmadists 
and  Mohammedans,  are  fabulous  (Ei^nmeyer 
entdeck.  Judenth.  I.  84.  365,  830;  11.  417; 
Othoyi,  lexic,  rabb.  p.  9,  &c. ;  Hottinger  hist.  or. 
22 ;  Berbelot  bibliotb.  or.  I.  90.  Ac. ;  Epiphan, 
hier.  46, 2,  &c. ;  Augustin  civ,  D.  14, 17 ;  Oedren, 
hist,  p.  6, 9.  *  TViner),  Neo-pkUonists  and  Gno^ 
tics,  supposing  that  the  distinction  between  flesh 
and  spirit  was  synonymous  with  that  between 
body  and  soul,  matter  and  spirit,  introduced  a 
false  anthropology  into  the  Church,  which  cul- 
minated in  tne  Manichssan  theory,  according  to 
which  sin  is  made  necessary  to  the  process  of 
natural  development  and  Adam  is  simply  the 
original  type  of  that  necessity. — Pelagians  con- 
found Adam's  innocence  with  righteousness,  as 
favoring  their  view  of  a  condition  of  moral  indif- 
ference, which  was  neither  good  nor  evil.  The 
semipelagianism  of  the  middle  ages  maintiuned 
no  decided  view  upon  the  subject.  Socimans 
reject  the  idea  of  Adam's  original  righteousness, 
because  they  hold  that  righteousness  must  be 
acquired  by  the  free  act  of  man.  The  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  Reformation  on  the  con- 
trary rightly  apprehended  righteousness  as  a  d»- 
vin^g  wrought  rectitude.  Arminians,  unwilling 
to  adopt  this  view,  were  content  with  an  indefi- 
nite notion  of  an  original  state  of  childhood. 
Rationalists  assume  that  Adam  was  just  what 
man  is  now.  Supematuraiisis  in  this  as  in  all 
other  doctrines  adopted  the  teachings  of  revelar 
tion,  and  acknowledged  the  fall  of  man,  only 
advocating  the  theory  of  a  rapid  original  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  Adam. 
Hegelianism  holds  that  Adam's  innocence  was 
purely  negative,  as  that  of  children.  Even 
Schleiermacher  assumes  the  presence  of  a  mini- 
mum of  sin  in  Adam,  by  confounding  germ  with 
possthUily,  and  taking  a  quantitative  view  of  the 
subject. 

The  Bible  further  represents  Adam  as  having 
been  tempted  by  God  (Gen.  2  :  16),  so  that  by  a 
free  personal  act  he  might  choose  the  good,  and 
take  God  as  his  portion.  His  character  should 
be  voluntarily  formed  upon  the  basis  of  his  con- 
stitution as  a  creature,  and  thus  his  dominion 
over  creation  be  developed.  The  temptation  to 
prefer  the  good,  however,  instead  of  more  effect- 
ually excluding  the  evil,  was  allowed  to  open 
the  way  of  access  to  his  heart  for  the  adversary 
(3  :  1)  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  The  speech  of 
the  serpent  fell  like  an  enchantment  upon  man* 
who  had  hitherto  never  heard  words  used  but  as 
the  vehicle  of  truth.  The  process  of  the  temp- 
tation and  deception  is  presented  in  a  strictly 
psychological  way.  It  starts  with  what  God 
really  said  to  Adam,  omitting  the  statement  of 
the  moral  motives  involved  in  the  case.    The 
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woman's  annwer  ignores  the  rnoft  important 
characterifitics  of 'the  tree  (2  :  17  —  "  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  irood  and  evil"),  and  forthwith  the 
barriers  of  selfish  gratification,  of  power  and 
knowledge,  vanish,  and  the  boundless  prospect 
of  existeneo  without  obedience  bursts  open  to 
the  Tiew  of  tempted  man.  For  a  while  he  gazes 
at  the  picture,  which  was  in  reality  only  a  grossly 
selfish  distortion  of  his  true  destiny,  but  which 
led  step  by  step  into  disbelief  of  the  kind  pur- 
pose or  God  in  his  creation,  into  selfishness,  into 
an  usurpation  of  God's  power,  and  finally  into 
sel deification.  Thus  lust  was  engendered,  then 
ntsiRE,  then  came  forth  the  fatal  ACT  =  SIN 
(3  :  G).  The  woman  was  first  assailed  on  ac- 
count, doubtless,  of  her  more  active  fancy  and 
sensitive  susceptibility.  Thus  death  fastened 
upon  the  life  of  man,  not  as  a  sudden  consum- 
mation but  as  a  process.  Man  began  to  die  from 
that  moment,  and  the  high  age  reached  by  the 
primffival  race  made  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
death  all  the  more  painful.  Pure  happiness  was 
lost  (Gen.  3  :  7-24),  first  in  their  consciousness 
of  guilt  (y.  7),  then  in  their  exposure  before  God 
(y.  10,  &c.).  The  returning  sense  of  God's  pre- 
sence pierced  their  soul  with  anguish  (v.  7); 
their  intercourse  with  nature  became  a  toilsome 
stru{*gle  (y.  15-19),  and  eyen  a  perilous  conflict 
(y.  15).  Man  had  chosen  a  false  method  of  ful- 
filling hie  destiny  (by  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil),  and  now  evil  should  not  be  something 
merely  possible  for  him,  an  unknown  vanquished 
power,  out  his  own  ac^  and  a  real  and  fearful 
tyrant  over  him.  His  entire  relation  to  God,  to 
the  world,  to  himself  was  chan^red.  He  felt 
himself  inwardly  sundered  from  God,  hence  his 
expulsion  (3  :  22-24).  Now  God  appeared  as 
the  avenger  (v.  24J ;  nay  man  was  at  war  with 
himself,  and  would  gladly  conceal  his  hated 
nakedness  from  his  own  view  (3 :  10).  Formally 
be  flhould  indeed  fulfil  his  destiny.  Hence  the 
woman  is  called  n!|f7  =  ike  living^  iJie  life-gen- 

eraling.  The  race  came  forth,  but  all  tainted 
with  sin  and  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 
The  curse  pronounced  upon  man  was  symbolized 
in  the  serpent  and  every  creeping  thing.  The 
life  of  Adam,  which  from  the  moment  of  the 
fall  had  abandoned  itself  to  deception  and  false- 
hood, propagated  its  sinfulness  (4  :  1,  25 ;  5  :  3, 
&c.),  and  was  sorely  embittered  by  the  increased 
development  of  sin  in  Cam,  especially  as  be- 
trayed by  the  murder  of  Abel.^The  creative  act 
of  God  however  had  only  been  perverted  by  man, 
he  could  not  annihilate  his  being  and  nature. 
The  Lord  therefore  established  His  work  anew 
in  the  primceval  promise  (pralevangdium)  given 
Gen.  3  :  15,  and  proposed  it  to  man  in  the  at- 
tninment  of  salvation.  Man's  original  destiny 
was  secured  by  divine  intervention  even  after 
hia  sin,  in  a  way  that  secured  blessing  even  in 
chastisement  His  destiny  waa  to  till  the  land, 
to  people  the  earth,  but  he  should  now  accom- 
plish it  with  pain  and  sorrow ;  and  yet  his  toils 
should  have  an  end  (3  :  19).  Then  began  man's 
conflict  with  evil  (of  which  the  serpent  was  the 
symbol,  but  with  direct  reference  to  the  personal 
Deceiver),  which  however  implies  the  presence 
of  a  better  principle  in  his  soul,  and  that  he 
should  ultimately  survive  the  sorrows  of  sin, 
and  vanquish  it.    The  promise  awakened  the 


expectation  that  the  curse  of  his  exelnsion  from 
paradise,  and  his  (alien  nature,  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  its  fulfilment  was  connected  with  the 
woman's  seed.  Wherefore  it  was  said  upon  the 
birth  of  Cain :  **  I  have  gotten  a  man  unto  the 
Lord"  (Gen.  4:1).  Eve  did  not  mean  the  God- 
man  (the  man,  Jehovah,  according  to  the  usual 
orthodox  interpretation:  for  that  idea  is  the 
residt,  not  the  starting-point  of  the  0.  T.  dispen- 
sation), but  a  man,  a  second  one  in  the  world, 
who  belongs  unto  Jehovah,  and  was  born  for  Him. 
She  regarded  Cain  therefore,  either  in  himself  or 
in  his  posterity,  as  the  man  through  whom  the 
promised  help  should  come.    The  birth  of  Abd 

(73rT  '^  ft  withering^  vanity,  not  because  his 

«      • 

life  was  brief,  but  because  Adam  and  Eve  began 
to  feel  their  strength  decaying,  and  therefore 
longed  more  ardently  for  the  promised  salvation) 
afforded  further  assurance  of  God's  gracious 
purpose. 

In  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  the  difference 
of  occupation  is  significant.  The  earth  is  under 
a  curse,  and  yet  Cain,  the  hardier  of  the  two, 
attempted  to  make  it  productive,  and  became  an 
husbandman ;  having  a  less  clear  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  curse  did  not  deter  him.  The  deeper 
convictions  of  quiet  Abel  led  him  to  adopt  more 
innocent  employment  The  offerings  of  both 
show  a  mutual  seeking  after  God.  But  their 
offerings  differ,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
that  vrhich  they  present  (J9o^an  and  Baum* 
garten,  Comm.  on  the  Pentateuch),  or  because 
the  life  of  animals  was  holier  than  the  fruit  of 
the  earth,  but  in  the  diverse  spirit  of  the  men. 
In  Cain  there  was  a  haughty  sense  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. Abel  offered  with  an  humble  conviction 
of  his  need  of  God's  blessing.  A  divine  omen 
(perhaps  an  enveloping  flame,  or  a  flash  of 
light?)  indicated  God's  preference.  Cain  was 
enraged,  thirsted  for  vengeance,  slew  his  bro- 
ther.— ^Darkness  once  more  eclipsed  the  hope  of 
the  unhappy  parents.  Abel  had  died  without 
progeny;  Cfain  had  fled,  so  that  the  Restorer 
could  not  be  looked  for  from  him.  Sin  and 
death  exhibited  themselves  in  the  case  of  Cain 
as  in  that  of  Adam,  only  in  a  more  glaring  and 
hideons  form  ;  and  yet  he  is  spared,  and  made 
the  founder  of  a  race,  which,  however,  in  all  its 
successive  developments  rushes  down  to  ulti- 
mate destruction. — The  Lord  again  comes  to  the 
help  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  salvation  revives 
with  the  birth  of  Seth  (H^  =  8et»  placed, 

planted),  whose  posterity  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  descendants  of  Cain,  as  the  "  sons  of  God" 
(Gen.  6 :  2),  the  true  line  through  which  the 
great  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  Adam  and 
Eve  however  spent  their  years  and  died  in  un- 
gratified  hope,  whilst  Seth,  ever  approximating 
to  its  realization  through  some  of  his  descenf 
ants  (Enos,  Enoch,  ftoj,  nevertheless  foresaw 
the  conflict  threatened  by  the  perverse  affection 
of  others  for  the  enticing  daughters  of  Cain. 

Distinct  traces  of  thia  sacred  history  of  the 
fall  are  found  in  the  Thug  doctrine  of  Arahmin' 
ism,  in  the  transmigration  theory  of  the  Budd" 
hists,  in  the  dualism  of  the  Farsees,  in  the  pri- 
mcBval  disturbance  of  the  felicity  of  the  gods  by 
serpents  and  dragons,  taught  in  the  mythologies 
of  the  Scandinavians   and  Mexicans,  in   ito. 
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Egy]lHan  traditions  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiris 
and  its  downfall,  in  the  Chinese  traditions  of  the 
ancient  wise  kings,  and  in  the  Chreek  and  Roman 
myths  of  the  satumian  age  of  the  world.  Its 
ethical  and  psychological  truth  and  depth  hare 
heen  almost  uniTersally  acknowledged.  Jose- 
phus  relates  it  in  a  purely  historical,  though  ex- 
ternally apprehended,  form  (Antiq.  1, 1.  4),  bat 
adds  some  strange  conceits  about  the  serpent. 
It  is  similarl;|r  regarded  by  those  church-fathers 
who  do  not  (like  PhUo,  CUment  of  Alex.,  Origen, 
Augiutine)  consider  the  entire  narrative  an  alU' 
gory,  among  whom  are  Irenceus,  TertuUian  (and 
in  part  Augustine),  This  also  was  the  orthodox 
Tiew  of  the  subject  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  retained  as  such  by  Luiher,  Zwingle,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Calvin,  OerJuari,  Ursinua,  &o.  There 
were  indeed  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
relation  of  the  serpent  to  the  Mevil,  the  nature 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  sense  in  which  death  followed  the  trans- 
gression, whether  spiritually  only,  or  whether 
Adam  really  died  1000  Tears  later  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  {Friday]  on  which  he  sinned ! 
gurnet,  Jerusalem,  EicMom  and  others  strip  the 
historical  record  of  its  proper  force,  whilst 
Zacharias,  Kramer,  Ludetoald  strictly  adhere  to 
it.  These  were  followed  by  Gabler  (j.  O.  Eich- 
hom^s  Urgeschichte,  herausg.  t.  J.  Ph.  Oabler, 
Altorf,  1790-93,  3  Bde.],  who  pronounced  *<  the 
whole  history  an  absuraity,"  whilst  he  himself 
substituted   stupid    vagaries!     Others    subse- 

Suently  treated  it  as  a  myth  derived  from  the 
recian  Pandora-legend,  or  from  Persian  and 
Kalmuc  traditions.  Another  class  of  interpre- 
ters pronounced  it  a  philosophical  myth,  so  pli- 
able that  it  could  be  turned  to  any  account  tO, 
L.  Bauer,  Bibl.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.  {  105 ;  n.  hebr. 
Mythol.  I.  85,  &c.).  The  profoundest  views 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  as  well  as  the  sil- 
liest absurdities  are  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
poets,  and  reporters  of  the  myth.  Eichhom  got 
down  at  last  to  a  physical  explanation  of  the 
matter  (the  eating  of  a  poisonous  plant).  The 
modern  view  of  the  speculative  myth,  advocated 
by  Kant,  ScheUing,  BuUman,  Schiller,  &o.  (ex- 
plaining the  faU  as  an  exhibition  of  the  origin 
of  evil  in  man's  general  nature  as  a  necessary 
development,  one  that  was  essential  to  his  at- 
tainment to  completeness  of  personal  existence), 
has  made  it  fashionable,  in  tne  genuine  spirit  of 
recent  rationalistic  theories  upon  the  subject,  to 
deny  all  historical  value  to  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  fall.  De  Wette  (SittenUhre,  I.  132)  can 
see  nothing  in  it  but  a  transition  from  an  inno- 
cent state  of  ease  and  inactivity  to  one  of  culti- 
vation or  de^neracy;  v.  Bohien  on  the  other 
hand  {Qenests,  p.  46,  &c.)  assumes  that  it  is  all 
a  m^th,  and  in  nis  usual  style  turns  everything 
upside  down.  Among  biblical  theologians 
Baumgarien-Crusius  resorts,  as  he  frequently 
does  when  he  has  no  clear  perceptions  of  the 
subject,  to  critical  circumlocutions  (p.  347) ;  v. 
CaUn  (1,  224,  ko,)  expatiates  rather  confusedly 
upon  rationalistic  notions  much  older  than  him- 
self; BuUmann  and  de  Wette  retract  their  pre- 
vious derivation  of  the  myth  from  Persian  and 
Greek  mythology.  Oesenius  {Ersch  and  Gruber 
EncTclopi  Art.  Adam)  furnishes  a  useful  review 
of  tho  various  interpretations,  but  fully  adopts 


the  opinion  of  Buttmann ;  his  synopsis  of  ori* 
ental  traditions  concerning  Adam  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  Sleudel  (bibl.  Theol. 
d.  A.  T.  100,  ^.)  takes  a  more  profound  and 
earnest  view  of  the  subject,  so  likewise  LutM 
(bibl.  Dogmatik,  112,  &o,),  Erdmann  (Bauer's 
Zeitschr.  f.  spekul.  Theol.,  1847,  2,  192,  Slo,), 
Hegel  (Relig.  Philos.,  2,  72,  SmX  NUzsek  (Sys- 
tem d.  chr.  L.  \  106,  Ac.),  but  they  %till  find  it 
difficult  to  admit  the  historic  reality  of  the  incir 
dents  reported.  Hoffmann,  DelUzsch,  Kurtz, 
Baumgaiien  and  Hdvernick  are  the  first  among 
recent  theologians  who  acknowledge  the  proper 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  And  yet 
simplicity  of  form  in  the  traditionary  mytha  of 
the  origin  of  sin  is  so  obviously  natural,  as  to 
constitute  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  and  literal  reality  of  that  which  the 
Bible  declares  to  have  occurred  in  so  simple  a 
manner :  for  man,  in  the  infancy  of  hia  being, 
derived  his  ideas  immediately  from  facta.  Ilia 
conceptions  of  things  necessarily^  pre-suppose 
that  tney  were  presented  to  his  mina  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  his  comprehension.  How  then  can 
the  conclusion  be  avoided,  that  the  Mosaic  record 
reports  historical  verities?  Db.  W.  Hoffman.* 

Adam  of  Bremen  was  bom  in  Upper  Saxony, 
came  to  Bremen  in  1068  as  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  noticed  in  one  of  the  Bremen  records 
as  Magister  Scholarum,  The  year  of  his  death 
is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  gesta  Ham- 
menburgensis  ecdesias  pontificum,  the  last  part 
of  which  treats  de  situ  Danice  vel  reliquarum, 
quae  trans  Daniam  Sunt,  regionum  naiura.  This 
work  is  the  principal  source  for  the  earlier 
mediasval  church  history  of  northern  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Slavonic  nations  of  northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia,  from 
788  to  1072.  His  statements,  derived  partly 
from  written  and  oral  sources,  are  generally 
authentic,  but  his  chronology  is  often  defective. 
The  comments  on  the  work  added  to  the  more 
recent  editions  are  partly  his  own,  except  what 
was  furnished  by  a  contemporary.  (Tne  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  LappeTiberg,  in 
the  monumenta  Germanics,  ed,  Pertz,  script,  tom. 
VII.  266-389.  See  also  Giesebrechi  wendische 
Geschichte,  Bd.  III.,  316-19). 

Brockbr.  —  BoMsman, 

Adam  (Melchior),  was  born  at  Qrotkau  in 
Silesia,  visited  the  (reformed)  Gymnasium  at 
Brieg,  and  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
in  1598,  where  he  was  successively  chosen  As- 
sistant Rector,  Rector,  and  finally  Professor  in 
the  University,  and  remained  to  the  time  of  hi« 
death,  1622.  According  to  some  authoritiei 
however,  he  was  also  pastor  at  Heppenbeim. 
He  was  an  active  ana  industrious  compiler, 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  biography.  Hiii 
"  biographies  of  the  learned,  especially  of  Theo- 
logians, who  had  lived  from  1500  to  1618,"  es- 
tablished for  him  a  permanent  reputation.  They 
were  published  under  the  title,  ViUx  Germanorum 
philosophorum,  theologorum,  jurisconsuUorum, 
medicorum,  from  1615.  There  are  altogether 
136  biographies  of  German  and  Swiss  theolo- 
gians, and  20  of  foreigners,  French,  English,  dbc. 
The  work  is  valuable  for  the  historjr  of  the  Ger^ 
man,  French  and  Enejish  Reformation. 

Haktm  ANir. — Bausman. 
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AdaiBBnt. — (See  Ptfcious  Sianet.) 
Adandtet,  a  B^t  of  the  2d  and  3d  century  in 
North  Africa,  which  seema  to  have  originated 
from  a  union  of  the  gnostic  and  ascetic  elements, 
and  whose  members  imagined  that  they  could 
restore  the  primitiTe  innocence  of  the  race  by 
the  practical  nudity  of  the  sexes.  The  sect  was 
condemned  by  the  Church.  It  is  said  that 
under  the  same  name  a  similar  custom  came  to 
prevail  among  the  Beghards  in  the  15th  century. 

Adar. — (See  MotUhs.) 

Adasa  (nB**Tn.  Hadashah),  'A&&oa,  1  Mace. 

7 :  40,  45 ;  Josh.  15  :  37  (also  called  by  Jose- 
phus  Adazer^  Adaco^  Acodaco,  Kitto*),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  which  J&das  Macca- 
baeus  vanquished  and  slew  the  Syrian  general 
Nicanor.  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  12. 
10,  5)  it  was  30  titad.  from  fiethhoton.  Ease- 
bius  locates  it  iyyvi  To^i'wv,  which  Jerome  makes 
jurta  GufnaM,  but  is  puzzled  to  know  how  a  town 
lyin/;  near  Gophna  could  be  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  RosenmUUer  thinkB  Ophni  in  Benjamin 
was  meant.  (RohinsorCa  Calmk  considers  Adasa 
and  Hadashah  two  different  places,  and  locates 
the  former  in  Ephraim,  Ac.*)  *Winer. 

Adder. — (See  Serpent^,) 

Adelbert  or  AldeberU  was  an  opponent  of 
Boniface  at  the  Prankish  court,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  excepting  through  the  reports  of 
Boniface  himself.  Boniface  describes  him  as  a 
man  who  had  managed  to  gain  such  influence 
among  the  people  by  his  assumed  sanctity,  by 
the  austerity  -of  his  life,  and  various  fanatical 
extravagances,  that  he  rapidly  rose  from  a  low 
condition  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  the  saint,  excited 
by  Adelbert's  denunciation  of  many  of  the 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  especially 
by  the  difficulties  which  he  threw  in  the  way  of 
the  schemes  of  Boniface  at  the  court  of  Carlo- 
man,  we  may  possibly  rely  upon  the  following 
facts  as  correct.  Adelbert  pretended  to  have 
been  sanctified  before  his  birth,  and  to  be  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts.  He 
told  the  people  that  an  angel  in  human  form  had 
brought  to  him  sacred  relics  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth,  which  secured  the  hear- 
ing uf  all  his  prayers.  He  se'^nid  to  havo  com- 
bined an  overstrained  spirituality  with  repulsiye 
sensualism.  On  the  one  hand  he  denounced  the 
practice  of  dedicating  churches  to  apoittles  and 
martyrs,  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  the  confessional, 
and  veneration  for  church  edifices,  substituting 
fur  these  last  assemblages  in  the  open  fields  and 
along  streams,  where  he  had  crosses  and  bouses 
for  prayer  erected.  In  contrast  with  this  how- 
ever he  is  represented  as  having  distributed  his 
hair  and  nails  among  the  people  as  possessing 
peculiar  virtue,  showing  a  letter  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  Christ  himself,  and 
recommending  a  prayer  which  contained  the 
names  of  angels  who  had  never  before  been 
beard  of. 

These  things  constituted  the  grounds  of  an 
^accusation  brought  by  Boniface  against  Adel- 
bert (and  Clejnewt,  who  was  associated  with  him) 
before  die  Synod  of  Soissons  (744),  which  re- 
sulted in  Adelbert's  condemnation,  and  was 
lobsequently  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Rome 


(Oct.  25.  745).  (See  Pertz  monnm.  II.  354, 
Kirchengesch,  Deuischl.  I.  314,  368 ;  Neandef^9 
Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  and  Rel.,  Torrey's  translation, 
III.  56-60.)  Rettbero.* 

AdeodatOB,  previously  a  monk,  became  Pope 
in  672  and  died  in  676.  In  the  monotheletio 
controversy  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 

Adiabene.*— ^See  Assyria.) 

Adiaphora,  odkb^opo,^  things  indifferent^  an 
idea  introduced  into  ethics  by  the  earlier  Stoics 
and  retained  by  the  later  (for  instance,  by  Epic- 
tetus).  It  also  obtains  in  Christian  systems  of 
morality.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  stoic  school 
in  their  theory  of  the  good,  and  it  denotes  such 
objects  as  are  of  no  value  absolutely,  or  of  them- 
selves, as  wealth,  respectability,  and  are  there* 
fore  neither  to  be  /lesired  nor  detested  for  moral 
reasons,  but  must  be  chosen  and  sought  or  not 
arbitrarily.  Nevertheless  these  philosophers 
admit  certain  differences  of  value  amongst  such 
objects,  according  to  which  a  choice  may  be 
made.  To  the  betier  they  give  the  name  pre- 
ferred or  preferable  (ycpofj/fccnov) ;  but  they  would 
not  alfow  the  good  (ayoBw)  to  be  thus  desig- 
nated, except  in  an  improper  sense.  In  accora<^ 
anco  with  their  system  of  morals  all  the  external 
good  things  of  life  are  comprehended  in  the  idea 
of  Adiaphora,  including  health  as  well  as  parti- 
cular empirical  objects  of  individual  action 
(Comp.  RiUer,  Hist  of  Phil.  III.  625,  f.).  In 
modern  ethics  there  is  more  frequent  reference 
to  actions  than  things  that  are  good,  and  we  un- 
derstand by  indifferent  (innocent)  actions  such 
ns  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  commanded  nor 
forbidden  by  the  moral  law,  but  in  relation  to  it 
are  altogether  indifferent.  The  sphere  of  such 
actions  is  intermediate  between  those  that  are  in 
accordance  with  duty  and  those  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  it.  The  moral  law  says  you  shall,  or 
shall  not.  The  adiaphoron  is  allowed,  you  may 
do  it.  As  in  reference  to  moral  good,  the  adia* 
phora  indicate  things  of  no  value,  so  in  refer- 
ence to  moral  duty  they  mean  things  not  com- 
mended, permitted.  Moralists  differ  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  intermediate  sphere.  Upon 
this  question  Schleiermacher's  treatise  upon  the 
idea  of  the  permitted  {Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad, 
of  the  Sciences,  1826,  Phil,  and  Miscell.  works, 
II.  418,  ff.)  is  of  classic  authority.  He  there 
shows  that  this  idea  has  arisen  exclusively  in. the 
sphere  of  civil  life,  and  of  positive  justice  and 
law,  and  that  there  only  is  it  of  value.  State 
laws  cannot  regulate  every  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  individval,  and  should  not  attempt  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  favorable  indication  when  the 
State  allows  a  good  degree  of  latitude  in  this 
respect.  It  is  otherwise  with  the^  moral  law. 
This,  aa  distinguished  from  the  civil  law,  takes 
cognisance,  according  to  Sckleiermacher,  of  all 
the  actions  of  men ;  and  if  only  the  moral  ques- 
tion is  apprehended  on  the  one  hand  in  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  universal,  and  on  the  other  in 
a  properly  individual  way  (as  he  has  tried  to  do 
in  his  "Sketch  of  a  System  of  Morals,"  pub- 
lished by  A.  Schweitzer,  1853),  it  will  include 
everything  that  proceeds  from  human  freedom 
in  a  nearer,  or  more  remote,  or  in  any  conceiv- 
able connexion  with  the  moral  question.  This 
he  shows  in  his  ideas  of  duty,  virtae  or  good  in 
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the  indmdaal.  Thus  it  is  daty  to  intermit  our 
labors  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  as 
something  necessary  to  giTe  tone  and  iignr  to 
professional  life.  "By  indulging  in  the  gratiiioa- 
tion  of  a  taste  for  the  arts  we  assist  in  perpeta- 
ating  their  life,  which  certainly  is  an  element  of 
moral  good.  In  doing  thin  the  quantitative 
determination  of  the  matter  is  not  an  adtapho- 
roTif  indifferent  So  far  from  it  everj  one  has  a 
particular  measure,  graduated  bv  his  individu- 
ality and  personal  relations,  which  to  him  is  the 
rule  of  his  duty,  and  which  he  dares  not  trans- 
gress. 

Still  later,  Wirih  amongst  others  {Syst,  of 
Spec.  Ethics,  1841, 1. 114,  ff.)  has  adopted  this 
ioea  of  Schleiermacher,  and  affirms  that  it  is 
essential  to  morality  not  to  determine  such  things 
absolutely.  The  law  indeed  absolutely  includes 
the  concrete  will  of  the  individual,  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  it  ample  scope  bv  prescribing 
only  general  rules,  according  to  which  it  deter- 
mines the  limits  beyond  which  the  forbidden 
begins,  and  within  which  the  permitted  has 
place.  The  action  which  accords  with  duty  is 
no  violation  of  it.  In  the  practice  of  modera- 
tion there  is  nothing  immoderate,  if  any  one 
allows  liimself  to  indulge  in  it  beyond  ordinary 
bounds ;  nor  would  there  be  anything  wrong  if 
he  were  to  exercise  himself  a  few  hours  in  the 
way  of  discipline  in  doing  that  which  is  right 
And  most  certainly  there  are  not  simply  parti- 
cular elements  of  conduct,  but  whole  actions, 
which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden, 
and  thus  are  allowed  and  morally  indifferent. 
Without  referring  to  the  idea  of  the  allowable, 
we  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  of  social  mirth, 
and  that  eleeant  grace,  the  charm  of  which  con- 
sists precisely  in  a  certain  inattention  and  re- 
lease from  the  demands  of  duty,  as  being  them- 
selves the  highest  forms  of  a  pure  morality. 
But  inasmuch  as  Wirih  regards  as  allowable, 
not  the  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  whole  state  and 
individuality  of  the  actor,  he  unquestionably 
errs  in  attributing  to  the  allowed  an  independent 
significance  in  his  system  of  morals,  and  in  iden- 
ti^ing  it  with  the  morally  indifferent  In  this 
aspect  it  is  also  more  significaat  than  the  indif- 
ferent, and  we  are  naturally  carried  back  to  the 
stricter  view.  For  as  certain  as  in  actual  life 
the  allowed  never  can  be  made  available  as  an 
immediate  motive,  but  must  be  able  to  justify 
itself  by  an  appeal  to  a  law,  which  it  has  in 
reserve,  so  is  it  evident  that  by  means  of  this 
justification,  which  must  be  conceded  to  every 
upright  man,  the  idea  of  the  Adiaphoron  is 
shown  to  be  a  nullity.  If  indeed  we  understand 
by  these  actions,  in  the  concrete  form  they  have 
in  life,  such  as  are  not  to  be  directly  and  im* 
f  mediately  derived  from  the  law,  then  will  the 
sphere  of  the  Adiaphora  be  nearly  as  great  as 
human  activity  in  general.  But  so  far  as  we 
understand  them  to  be  such  free  actions,  as  in 
their  form  and  contents  may  not  be  referred  to 
the  law,  as  the  assertors  of  the  Adiaphora  uni- 
formly do,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  the  Adiaphora 
untenable.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  respects  a  com- 
plete system  of  morals,  so  is  the  conception  of 
indifferent  actions  not  to  bo  fully  justified  from 
the  stand-point  of  Christian  law,  as  something 
which  a  sabBumtion  of  the  highest  and  lowest 


the  most  universal  and  most  individual  activi- 
ties, under  the  religious-moral  idea,  demands 
(Mat  12  :  36 ;  1  Cor,  10  :  31 ;  Col.  3  :  17 ;  Luke 
16  :  10).  n.  P.— Z>r.  Wolff, 

Adiaphorittio  Controversy.— We  thus  de> 

signate  two  controversies  which  were  carried  on 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  an  interval  of  nearly  200  years. 
The  Jirst  was  one  of  the  earliest  feuds  that  arose 
among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  "Leipsio  Interim"  (1548), 
which  was  prepared  by  Melanchthon,  Major, 
Camerarius,  Bugenhagen  and  others,  principally 
for  Saxony.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  Form  of 
Union  between  the  Evangelical  and  Roman  par- 
ties, which  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Augsburg  Interim,  drawn  up  the  year  before 
at  the  instance  of  the  emperor.  As  in  this  the 
Protestant  interests  were  most  manifestly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Roman,  the  Leipsic  Formulary  pro- 
posed more  effectually  to  protect  them,  inasmuch 
as  with  all  that  was  yielaed  as  it  respects  exter> 
nals,  nothing  in  any  degree  of  the  specific  arti- 
cles of  Protestant  faith  was  to  be  given  up.  It 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  retained  also  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  confirmation,  unction,  singing 
by  the  choir,  candles,  gown,  caps,  bells,  fasting, 
holy  days,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.  These  were 
spoken  of  in  the  Interim  as  Adiaphora,  indiffer- 
ent externals,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church  we  should  be  willing 
to  yield.  The  evangelical  principle  was  not 
only  protected  in  the  exhibition  of  the  true  evan- 
gelical formula  of  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
simply  avoiding  the  phrase  sola  fide,  but  aUo  by 
carefully  excluding  everything  superstitious  and 
false  which  in  the  Roman  Church  had  been  at- 
tached to  their  customs  and  ceremonies.  The 
most  of  these  customs  and  ordinances  were  in 
fact  such  as  Luther  at  first  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  give  up.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  retaining  that  which  exists  and 
restoring  that  which  has  been  abolished.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  upon  these  points, 
both  in  and  out  of  Saxony,  a  ten,  or  rather 
thirty  years'  controversy  should  arise,  kindled 
afresh  from  time  to  time  by  the  theologians,  em- 
bittered too  by  the  violence  with  which  the  In- 
terim was  sought  to  be  introduced,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  Melanchthon,  who  previously  was 
with  right  spoken  of  as  the  "  universal  teacher," 
should  be  materially  impaired.  The  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  Interim,  and  to  the  idea  of  the 
Adiaphora  which  it  expressed,  was  made  by 
Matthew  Flacius  of  Albona,  who  was  employed 
in  Wittenberg,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Melanchthon,  as  teacher  of  Hebrew.  That 
he  might  act  with  more  freedom  he  removed 
without  a  dismission  from  Wittenberg  to  Mag- 
deburg, where  they  had  already  rejected  the 
emperor's  Interim,  and  would  know  nothing  of 
the  Saxon,  as  was  generally  the  case ;  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  one  uniformly  refusing  t^e  other 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  but  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  Here  he  was  jojned  by 
Nicol.Gallus  and  Westphal  of  Hamburg,  exules 
Christi,  as  they  called  themselves,  that  is,  they 
were  expelled  for  their  rejeotion  of  the  emperor's 
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Interim.  At  Magdeburg  these  men  entered  the 
field,  not  onlv  against  Melanchthon,  but  also 
against  the  electors  nnder  whose  auspices  the 
Interim  had  cbieflj  been  brought  out  in  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  degree  of  excitement 
and  rudeness  characteristic  of  the  controrersies 
of  the  times.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 

Questions  at  issue  on  both  sides  were  thoroughly 
iscussed,  and  apart  from  the  form,  the  positions 
and  Tiews  of  the  parties  were  entitled  to  all 
respect,  and  the  discussion  was  altogether  neces- 
sary.   This  is  seen  in  one  of  their  earliest  wri- 
tings, a  communication  from  the  Hambnre  di- 
▼ioes  to  the  Saxon  theologians,  written  at  least 
under  Flacian  influence.     The  writers  admit 
that  there  was  much  in  worship  that  had  the 
character  of  an  Adiaphoron,  and  thus   k^pt 
themselTes  aloof  from  puritanical  fanaticism, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  pointed  out  a  number 
of  customs   so  closely  conneoted  with  Roman 
superstitions,   that  the   introduction,  of  them 
would  be  a  virtual  approbation   of  the  rest. 
Flacius  accordingly  assailed  the  AcUaphom,  and 
proclaimed  them  to  be  popish  abominations,  the 
toleration  of  which  would  be  to  receive  the  mark 
of  the  beast.     Still  with  all  his  blustering  he 
said  much  that  was  true.    For  instance,  if  in  the 
practice  of  holy  unction  we  were  told  that  we 
must  ascribe  to  it  no  magical  power,  who  would 
assure  us,  asks  Flacius,  that  the  people  would 
make  this  distinction  ?    Such  customs  heretofore* 
were  sedes  ei  irutrumerUa  impietaium  et  mtpersii- 
iionum^  and  with  them  you  will  again  introduce 
the  things  that  were  attached  to  them.    It  was 
also  affirmed  by  those  in  opposition  that  to  adopt 
these  Adiaphora  was  wrong  already  in  thie,  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  no  authority  to  regulate  these 
externals  of  religion,  and  to  make  the  Catholics 
belie?e  that  they  differed  but  little  from  Luther- 
ans.   This  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  the 
originators  of  the  Intorim.     Their  object  was  to 
mamtain  the  unit^  of  the  Church,  that  it  might  not 
be  said  that  obstinacy  in  small  matters  resulted 
in  a  permanent  schism.  Notwithstanding,  the  ar- 
guments of  Melanchthon's  opponents  producpd 
a  powerful  impression,  and  toe  strict  Lutherans 
in  this  controTersy  began  already  to  separato 
themselves  from  those  who  at  a  later  period 
were  called  Philippists.    The  occasion  of  this 
controversy  ceased  with  the  Augsburg  religious 
peace  in  1555,  although  it  was  still  continued 
oy  some  of  the  theologians.    In  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord the  Adiaphora  are  rooken  of  as  ceremonies 
and  church  practices  which  are  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden,  but  which  with  the  best 
motires  were  introduced  by  the  Church  for  the 
sake  of  good  order  and  decency,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of   proper  discipline.    Inasmuch 
too  as  the  occasion  and  motives  of  this  contro- 
versy have  not  been  given  historically  correct, 
the  Form  of  Concord  declares  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  in 
these  things  in  the  way  of  change  and  increase, 
and  that  many  things  may  be  yielded  to  persons 
of  weak  judgments ;  no  one  however  is  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  forced  to  their  use  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  pure  doctrine,  if  their  tendency  should 
be  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  doctrine  or  to  introduce 
Buperstition.   The  original  meaning  of  Melaoob- 


then  is  jnst  expressed  in  this,  that  the  Adia- 
phora  are  concerned  with  the  when,  and  how 
far,  questions  which  can  only  be  solved  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  their  particular  circum- 
stances (SeMuestdburg^  CaiUd.  Haarr,  Picnk. 
Hiti,  ofProt  Theol.:  Bankers  Hist,  of  Ref.  and 
Art.  MelaTichihon,  Interimt  &c.). 

The  second  controversy  concerning  the  Adiet' 
vhora  was  but  one  part  of  the  pietistic  quarrel. 
In  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  by  an  improvement  in  the  life  of 
its  members,  Spener  insisted  mainly  upon  the 
sanctification  of  the  conduct  and  the  withdrawal 
from  all  worldly  enjoyments  inconsistent  with 
Christian  esmestness  and  seal.    In  these  he 
includes  dancing,  games,  theatre  visiting,  jest- 
ing, and  extravagance  in  eating,  drinking  and 
dress ;  and  if  we  read  the  statements  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  17th  century,  even  amongst  the  ministry, 
given  us  by  Arnold  and  others,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  protest  made  by  Spener  against  the 
existing  secularisation  of  the  Church  was  fully 
justified,  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  he  in 
fact  only  complained  of  abuse  and  excess  in 
certain  things,  and  only  spoke  of  dancing  being 
sinful  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  commonly 
f^ractioed.    The  first  occasion  to  the  spread  of 
the  controversy  was  given  by  a  publication  in 
1602,  in  which  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
for  private  use  by  some  zealous   pietiste   in 
Qotha,  as  V3ckerodt,  Wieeleb,  &e.,  appeared 
without  their  knowledge,    ui  it  the  stricter  view 
of  things  intermediate  was  fully  unfolded.    This 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  correspondence.  The  pointo 
of  discussion  and  the  spirit  of  the  controversy 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  titles:  '*Seidd^s 
dialogues  upon  dancing,  sporting,  carousing, 
&o.,  in  whicn  all  the  objections  and  evasions  of 
the  worldling  are  fully  answered,  together  with 
an  appendix  showing  the  sinfulness  of  dancing 
as  usually  practiced,  with  an  introduction  by  A, 
H.  Franek,  1698 ;"  KeUner^s  "Dancing  an  abom- 
ination ;"  Hartman'9  "  Dance-devil,"  1716 ;  ffo- 
en's  newly  polished  "  Dance-mirror,"  ke.,  1709 ; 
Zopf,  de  pseudadiaphoria  saUatoriaf  1735.   Upon 
the  opposite  side  we  have  Loescher  on  the  pra^- 
cismus  morcUis;  Wemsdorfon  absolutismus  mo- 
talis,  Wittemberg,  1716.    To  the  Adiaphora,  or 
middle  things,  which  were  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, in  addition  to  dancing  must  be  enumer- 
ated games,  especially  card-playing,  riddles  and 
jokes,  comedies,  operas  and  similar  exhibitions. 
The  question  as  to  the  sinfulness  or  admissibility 
of  particular  practices  naturally  led  to   the 
inquiry  whether  there  were  actions  in  relation 
to  which  the  Christian  law  of  morals  was  indif- 
ferent.   If  so,  then  only  was  it  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  those  actions  were.    The  first 
question  was  denied  by  the  pietists,  upon  the 
ground  that  with  believers  all  things  must  pro- 
ceed from  faith,  and  in  this  they  exhibited  a 
profounder  apprehension  of  Christian  law  than 
did  their  opponents.    They  erred  in  this,  that 
they  declared  particular  actions,  such  as  dan- 
cing, absolutely  and  under  all  circumstances  to 
be  sinful,  and  insisted  that  every  action  should 
have  a  direct,  immediate  and  express  conscious 
reference  to  the  religious  object  of  salvation. 
Their  opponents,  on  tEe  other  hand,  exhibited  a 
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good  deal  of  soperficial  thipkinj;  in  maintaining 
the  existence  or  actions  which,  m  regard  to  the 
Christian  law,  were  altogether  indifferent,  and,  as 
was  done  hy  the  other  party,  failed  too  in  a  pro- 
per apprehension  of  the  question  in  dispute,  in 
designating  certain  actions  as  indifferent,  with- 
out referring  to  the  general  religious  correctness 
and  precision  of  the  conduct  and  will.    Both 
parties,  upon  the  whole,  confined  theroscWes  to 
particulars.    Whilst  on  the  one  side  pietistio 
ministers  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  persons  who 
danced  from  the  communion,  and  required  of 
their  candidates  for  confirmation  the  promise 
never  to  dance  in  their  lives;    and   farther, 
whilst  there  were  pietistio  rulers,  as  Ilenry  II., 
who  directed  the  ministers  not  to  tolerate  per- 
sons who  danced  or  played  in  their  congrega- 
tions, and  if  they  met  with  them  not  to  treat 
them  as  Christians,  so  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  those  among  the  orthodox  who  contended 
more  earnestly  for  dancing  than  fur  any  fundi^ 
mental  article  of  faith,  and  governments  also 
that  dismissed  ministers  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  practice,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
experience  of  (Jrasselius.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  there  was  still  some  discussion 
here  and  there  upon  the  subject  of  the  Adia- 
phora,      Goesf,    in    Hamburg,    1769,    so   well 
known  by  his  dispute  with  Leasing,  was  an 
active  champion  in  this  controversy.    The  piet- 
ism of  our  day  has,  in  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular point,  pretty  well  preserved  its  original 
character  {Jmrklin,  the  modern  pietist,  Stutt- 
gart, 1839),  so  that  the  earlier  opposition  of 
views,  both  in  scientific  and  practical  form,  still 
in  fact  continues  to  exist.    Schleiermacher  has 
treated  the  question  of  the  morality  of  theatres, 
games,  riddles,  dancing  and  luxury,  from  the 
Christian  stand-point,  in  a  very  spirited  way 
{Christian  Mortus,  published  by  Jonas,  1843). 
IVe  simply  refer  to  what  is  there  said.    So  far 
as  the  practical  question  is  concerned,  the  rig- 
orous seclusion  from  the  world,  and  aversion  to 
the  arts,  by  which  extreme  pietism  is  distin- 
guished, are  certainly  not  to  be  approved;'  but 
then  if  our  theatres  continue  to  become  corrupt 
in  the  same  degree  as  for  some  time  has  been 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  attend- 
ance upon  their  performances  will  be  condemned, 
not  by  afflatcd  piety,  but  hy  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities and  taste  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

II.  P.— i>r.  Wofjir. 
Adida  ('AMd,  Yulgato  Adiada,  Addus),  1 
Mace.  12  :  38 ;  13  :  13,  probably  the  same  as 
Hadid,  £zr.  2  :  33,  was  a  fortified  town  built 
upon  an  eminence  in  Sephela,  not  far  from  the 
Mediterranean,  west  of  Bethhoron,  and  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  Simon  Maccabaeus  en- 
camped near  it  during  bis  war  with  Tryphon. 

♦  WiNlR. 

A4j  nration. — ( See  Exorcum^    Oath. ) 
Admonition  is  the  first  step  of  ecclesiastical 
oensure  (Tit.  3  :  10),  which  must  always  precede 
excommunication.  *  IIook. 

*  We  hnve  only  to  think  of  the  ftrsnge  remark  of 
Rudolf  Stier  {Ltben  Jetu)  in  bis  exposition  of  Luke 
16  :  25.  If  we  do  not  allow  the  country  people  to 
dance  and  enjoy  themfeWee,  U  will  eoon  be  tbe  case 
thnt  young  persone  in  tbe  Church  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  anderstaod  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son." 


AdmonitioniBts  vrere  those  Paritans  in  tht 
reign  of  Elixabetb  who  framed  the  "  Adm  tuition 
to  the  Parliament,"  1571,  in  whieb  the  pecnli- 
arities  of  the  Church  of  England  were  sererely 
condemned.  *  Hook. 

AdOf  born  about  the  year  800,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Franoonian  family  in  the 
district  of  Sens.  He  receiyed  his  education  in 
the  oonTents  of  Ferrieres  and  Prllm.  Sobee- 
quently  he  made  a  literary  tour  to  Italy,  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  acauaintance  with  Clan- 
dius,  Bishop  of  Turin,  the  celebrated  enemy 
of  images.  In  860  he  waa  promoted  to  the  archi* 
episcopal  chair  of  Vienne,  racated  by  tbe  death 
of  Agilmar.  During  tbe  16  years  of  hia  office 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  entangling  alli- 
ances of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers 
which  preTailed  at  that  time,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  papal  hierarchy 
in  southern  France.  A  number  of  letters  are 
extant  in  which  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  hia  suc- 
cessor Hadrian  II.  honored  the  Archbishop  of 
Yienne  with  confidential  intimacy.  He  died 
December  16,  875.  In  addition  to  tbe  lires  of 
a  number  of  the  saints,  he  wrote  two  works 
which  hare  immortalised  his  memory,  a  Mar- 
tyrology  and  Chronicles  of  the  World.  As  a 
martyrologist.  Ado  of  Yienne  excelled  all  his 

Predecessors  in  the  fertility  of  his  material, 
'he  best  edition  of  his  Martyrology  was  pub- 
lished by  Dan.  Qeorgi,  Rome,  l745.  His  Chron- 
icles commence  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  end  with  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 

GfrUrer. — Bausman. 

Adonai,  'JIK  =  my  Lord  (Ps.  IC  :  2;  35  : 

23),  is  the  most  usual  title  of  Ood  among  the 
Jews,  which  they  habitually  substituted,  as  is 
well  known,  for  the  specific  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel  Uln^t  and  consequently  used  the  vowels 

of  the  latter  with  the  consonants  of  the  former. 
It  is  further  to  be  obserTed  that  Adonai  is  in  the 
plural  form,  ns  plur.  maJesL,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional "my''  in  **my  Lord"  is  alto^ther  super* 
fluous,  ns  in  the  corresponding  Syrmc  word,  and 
in  the  French  Monsieur  (Ewald  Lehrb.  d.  Heb. 
Spr.  2  177,  a.).  Gtseniua  errs  (Lehrb.  524)  in 
making  the  word  an  old  plural  termination  for 
Q*J*7^.    Furthermore  God  never  calb  Him- 

self  *J*1K  (^  Gesenius  affirms).    The  reading 

of  Job  28':  28  in  many  MSS.  and  Ed.  is  niil^ ; 

•  •    • 

and  the  introduction  of  *J*1K  ^^  Is.  8 : 7  by  the 

prophet  himsolf  forms  no  objection. — This  is  not 
the  place  to  consider  the  connection  between  this 
word  and  tbe  Adonis  of  heathen  mythology. 

RUETSCHI.* 

Adonyah  ('Opwtt,  'ASumo,  Adonias,  nOlN) 

was  the  fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom 
at  Hebron.  The  lineage  of  the  latter  was  un- 
known (2  Sam.  3  :  4 ;  1  Chron.  3  :  2).  After 
the  defeat  of  Absalom,  towards  the  close  of 
David's  life,  Adonijah  founded  a  court  of  his 
own,  to  secure  for  himself  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
Solomon  (1  Kings  1 :  5^.  Joab  and  Abiatnar 
the  high  priest  sunportea  his  pretensions.  His 
plan  was  deteotea  and  frustrated  by  Nathan^ 
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Beoatah  the  chief  of  the  body  f^aard,  and  Zadok 
the  high  priest  (1  Kinj;s  1  :  8).  Bat  when  he 
persisted  in  still  further  urging  his  pretensions, 
DT  planning  a  marriage  with  the  beaatiful  Abi- 
shag,  David's  concubine.  Solomon  ordered  his 
execotion  (1  Kings  2  :  25).  2)  The  name  of  a 
irorthy  Levite  in  the  days  of  Jehoshophat,  who 
was  appointed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law. 
3)  The  name  of  a  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Neh.  10 :  16). 

YAiHiNflKR. — Bausman. 
Adoption,  in  the  most  general  sense  taking 
any  one  into  a  child's  place,  is  properly  that  for- 
mal act  by  which,  under  legal  authority,  any 
person  is  admitted  to  the  relation  of  a  child,  or 
grandchild,  and  to  the  rights  of  an  heir,  who 
was  previously  not  under  the  paternal  autho- 
rity, and  not  entitled  to  the  paternal  favor  of  the 
adopting  party,  or  who  had  by  some  means  for* 
feited  that  prerogative.  It  may  be  either  an 
arrogaiion^  as  when  the  person  adopted  is  homo 
rui  Juris ;  or  it  may  be  daiio  in  adoptionem^  as 
when  a  father,  or  guardian,  gives  tkJUiua  famUioif 
in  adoption  to  another  person.  In  some  oases 
it  may  be  complete  {(idoptio  plena),  as  when  en 
adoptive-father  is  a  blood-relative  of  the  child ; 
in  others  incomplete  (adoptio  minus  plena)^  when 
such  relationship  does  not  exist. — Although  no 
mention  is  made  of  adoption  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  consequently  no  rules  are  Icud  down  for  its 
regulation,  yet  several  instances  of  it  occur  in 
the  O.  T.  (the  sons  of  Joseph  by  Jacob,  Gen.  48 : 
5  ;  Machir's  adoption  of  his  daughter's  sons,  1 
Chron.  2  :  21,  Josh.  13  :  31,  1  Kings  4  :  13, 
Numb.  32 :  40;  a  similar  case  in  1  Chron.  2  : 
34,  &c. ;  Mc^rdecai  adopted  Esther,  Estb.  2:7; 
Pharaoh's  daughter  Moses,  Ex.  2  :  10,  Ao.  &o.). 
The  custom  still  prevails  in  eastern  countries. 
Upon  adoption  as  a  legal  hinderance  to  marriage, 
see  Mamage  impediments.  Upon  adoption  in  a 
spiritual  sense  see  Children  of  God,  ( Wetzer  df 
WeUe;  Kitto;  liobinnon's  Calmet).  * 

AdoptionUDL  — The  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(46 1 )  had  decided,  in  opposition  both  to  Nesto- 
rius  and  Eutychius,  that  there  were  only  one 
person  but  two  natures  in  Christ.    This  decision 
boweyer,  instead  of  quenching  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious excitement  upon  the  subject,  rather  fanned 
It  into  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  raged  in 
the  Eastern  Church  during  the  next  two  centu- 
ries.   The  West  had  participated  in  the  oontro- 
▼ersy  very  decidedly,  but  mainly  through  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  Councils  of  Chuoedon 
and  Constantinople  (680j.    With  this  exception 
the  West  was  not  disturbed  by  the  dissensions. 
The  German  clergy  had  too  little  cultivation  to 
be  interested  in  such  questions,  and  German 
kings  had  no  taste  for  theological  inquiries  like 
those  which  were  agitating  the  oriental  empire. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  therefore  that  we  dis- 
coTcr  those  signs  of  a  lively  susceptibility  for 
controversies  of  this  kind,  which  the  Prankish 
Church  exhibited  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Adoptionism, 
During  the  subjection  of  Spain  to  Saracen  rule, 
Christianity  was  tolerated  m  that,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  bond  of  union  between  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral and  the  branch  in  Spain  was  so  loose,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  was  in  danger  of  falling 


into  many  errors.  The  civil  government  did 
not  interfere  with  their  religious  views ;  whilst 
the  opposition  of  the  Mohammedans  to  manv 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  chal- 
lenged personal  investigation.  Among  those 
thus  influenced  was  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  So  many  objections  to  the  church  doc- 
trine of  the  Godhead  had  probably  been  urged 
upon  him,  that  he  began  to  question  it  himself, 
and  attempted  to  modify  it.  He  could  not  think 
that  Christ  the  man  sustained  the  same  relation 
to  the  Trinity  as  Christ  the  God,  so  that  he  could 
ascribe  to  him  in  his  divine  nature  what  he  could 
not  admit  of  his  human  nature.  Not  trusting 
to  his  own  opinion  however,  he  applied  for  ad* 
vice  to  FeUx,  jBishon  of  Urgd,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  clergymen  of  that  part  of 
Spain.  The  answer  of  Felix  confirmed  the 
doubts  of  Elipandus.  Thencefbrth  they  both 
taught  that  Christ  in  his  divine  nature  was  the 
real,  but  in  his  human  the  adopted  Son  of  God ; 
that  his  divinity,  according  to  the  former  was 
proper,  but  according  to  the  latter  nature  nomi- 
nal and  titulary.  Elipandus  now  sought,  with 
all  the  seal  of  a  new  convert,  to  spread  his  views, 
and  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  heresy-hunter 
assailed  those  who  refused  assent.    His  high 

S>8ition  in  the  Church  won  many  adherents, 
ut  earnest  opponents  also  arose  against  his 
novel  views,  among  whom  Etherius,  bishop  of 
Osma,  and  the  presbyter  Beatns  were  most  pro- 
minent. The  bishop  of  Toledo  however  heaped 
upon  them  such  heavy  accusations,  that  their 
own  credit  and  the  good  of  the  Church  seemed  to 
demand  a  full  exposure  of  the  heresy.  They 
accordingly  endeayored  to  confute  it  by  Scrip- 
ture proon,  by  the  sayings  and  miracles  of 
Christ  himself,  by  the  declarations  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  eyen  the  confessions  of  Satan.  The 
controversy  kindled  such  animosities  in  Spain, 
that  if  Elipandus  had  possessed  power  he  would 
have  used  severer  weapons  against  his  opponents 
than  mere  revilings.  The  Saracen  government 
however  would  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
disputes  of  its  subjects,  and  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Asturia  Etherius  and  Beatus  had 
the  heresy  suppressed.  Felix  on  the  other  hand 
disseminated  it  throughout  the  Frankish  districts 
of  Spain,  until  it  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  cre- 
ated so  much  sensation  in  Septimania  that  it 
arrested  the  attention  of  Charlemagne.  The 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Nar- 
bonne  Synod  (788)  hot  no  decision  was  secured. 
Charlemagne  then  convoked  a  Synod  in  Regens- 
burg,  before  which  Felix  was  summoned  and  re- 
quired to  state  his  views.  The  interference  of  the 
emperor  in  this  case,  as  chief  civil  ruler,  seemed 
necessary  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the 
new  doctrine  began  to  exert,  and  his  impartiality 
cannot  but  commend  itself.  Felix  appeared; 
the  Synod  condemned  his  views  as  a  revival  of 
the  Nestorian  heresy ;  he  recanted,  and  solemnly 
confirmed  this  recantation  before  Pope  Hadrian 
in  Rome,  as  required  by  the  Synod.  On  return- 
ing to  Urgel  however  his  followers  reproached 
him  so  bitterly  that  he  forgot  his  oath  and  advo- 
cated his  earlier  errors  again.  Charlemagne 
might  have  punished  this  apostasy  with  death, 
but  he  preferred  reclaiming  Felix  and  his  adhe- 
rents  by  arguments.    A  yiolent  persecutioil 
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against  the  Adoptionists  in  Frankish  Spain  was 
moreover  unadvisable,  as  it  might  have  indaced 
them  to  seek  the  same  protection  from  the  Sara- 
cens which  Eli  pandus  enjoyed.  Aleuin  therefore 
at  the  emperor  8  request  sent  a  friendly  letter  to 
Felix  entreating  him  to  drop  the  controversy, 
and  setting  forth  a  refutation  of  his  errors. 
This  attempt  failed.  Indeed  the  Spanish  bishops 
who  favored  the  new  doctrine  appealed  to  tne 
emperor's  eense  of  justice  in  defence  of  their 
course,  so  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  convoke 
another  Synod  in  Frankfort  in  794.  Three  hun- 
dred bishops  assembled.  But  as  neither  Felix 
nor  any  or  the  adherents  of  Adoptionism  ap- 
peared, and  Aleuin  insisted  upon  definite  action, 
the  condemnation  of  the  Regensburg  Synod  was 
reaffirmed.  Subsequently  Felix  issued  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  views,  which  was  answered  by 
Aleuin  and  several  Frankish  bishops.  Cbarle- 
mafrnc  also  sent  several  clergy  into  the  Spanish 
portion  of  his  kingdom,  who  succeeded  in  re- 
claiming some  of  the  errorists.  Among  those 
sent  was  Leidrad,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
even  prevailed  upon  Felix  to  appear  at  the  Synod 
of  Aix  La  Chapelle  (709),  ana  after  a  debate  of 
several  days  with  Aleuin,  formally  renounce  his 
errors  the  second  time.  Felix  remained  in 
Lyons  under  archiepiscopal  supervision  until  his 
death  in  816.  Elipandus  on  the  contrary,  secure 
in  Moorish  Spain,  adhered  to  his  Adoptionism 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  before  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century  the  entire  error  had  sunk 
into  oblivion.  IIundeshagkn.* 

Adoraim,  LXX.  'A^wpa^,  a  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Judah  which  Rehoboam  fortified 
(2  Chron.  11  :  9).  Grotius  and  others  consider 
it  the  same  ^ith  that  called  'Adupa,  which  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  13,  C.  5  ;  13,  9. 1 ;  15,  4)  includes  in 
Idumea,  since  after  the  exile  many  of  the  south- 
ern towns  of  Palestine  passed  over  to  the  Edom- 
ites.  This  may  also  be  the  place  named  in  1 
Mace.  13  :  20.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
modern  Durat  5  m.  S.  W.  from  Hebron. 

*  Winer. 

Adoration. — (See  Worahip,) 

Adrammelech,  l^OinX.  and  Anamme- 

lech,  were  gods  whom  the  Sepharvites  (2  Kings 
17  :  31)  worshipped  by  making  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire,  as  in  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch by  the  Ammonites.  (These  three  gods  may 
be  identical,  and  may  correspond  with  Kronos, 
in  which  case  they  may  all  symbolize  the  Sun). 
The  first  name  above  =  fire-king.  2)  This  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  who  murdered  their  father 
whilst  he  was  worshipping  the  god  Nisroch  (2 
Kings  19  :  37 ;  Is.  37  :  38).     Winer*) 

Hbrzoq.* 

Adramyttilllll  (also  Adramytteos,  Plin.  5, 
32),  an  Atnenian  colony  and  an  important  sea- 
port town,  in  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  near  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite  Lesbos  (Acts  27  :  2). 
It  now  contains  about  1000  houses  and  is  called 
Adromvt,  and  still  commands  some  trade  ( Winer, 
KUioy  * 

Amatic  Sea  ('A^pcof,  Acts  27  :  27),  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Adria  in  Istria,  was 
formerly  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean lying  betwein  Italy  and  Greece,  inelii- 
ding  Sicily.  Hence  Hesychius  calls  the  Ionian 
Sea  6  'AdpKH.  Ancient  writers  however  already 
distinguish  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  portions  of 
the  sea.  *  Winrr. 

AdQllani  was  an  old  town  (Glen.  38 :  1.  12, 
20)  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine.  At  the 
time  of  Uie  Israeli tisb  invasion  under  Joshua  it 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan.  It 
was  situated  in  the  low  country  and  was  given 
to  Judah  (Josh.  15 :  35).  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  Rehoboam  fortified  it  (2  Chron.  11:7), 
and  it  was  still  standing  after  the  Babylonian 
exile  (Neh.  11 :  30).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mia- 
took  Eglon  for  it,  and  erroneously  placed  it  10 
miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  in  the 
plain  country.  Not  far  from  Adullam  were 
several  rocky  places  and  caves,  one  of  which  is 
mentioned  1  Sam.  22  :  1,  &c.  *  Winrr. 

AdolteiT.  —  ( See  Marriage.) 

Adiunmiin,  an  elevated  place  near  Oilpil  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (.Josh.  15  : 
7 ;  18  :  17),  and  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
The  name  signifies  red  or  redness,  which,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  same  authors,  was  applied 
to  it  on  account  of  the  robberies  and  blocKlshed 
committed  there  (though  Kitto  says  it  merely 
refers  to  the  redness  of  the  soil*).    *  Winrr. 

Advent,  and  the  ecclesiastical  obserwmee  of 
the  season  of  Advent.-^  Aa  the  season  of  Advent 
is  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  Christmas,  its  appointment  must 
have  followed  that  of  the  festival  of  the  nativity 
and  the  determination  of  the  day  for  celebrating 
that  festival,  which  did  i)ot  occur  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  4th  century.  Durandus  there- 
fore, in  tracing  the  observance  of  Advent  back 
to  an  injunction  of  the  apostle  Peter  {RaHonale 
divin.  offic,  2.  c.  VI.),  follows  an  old,  but  by  no 
means  nistorically  confirmed  tradition.  For  the 
two  homilies  **  De  adventu  Domini"  of  Biabop 
Maximus  of  Turin  (t420)  can  hardly  prove, 
even  if  the  title  is  genuine,  an  ecclesiaatieal 
appointment  or  observance  of  the  season.  More 
reliable  evidences  are  first  met  with  in  two  ser- 
mons of  Caesarins  of  Aries  (t542),  which  cx- 
presslv  refer  to  this  season.  In  the  second  ser- 
mon be  exhorts  his  hearers  to  improve  the 
season  by  preparing  themselves  for  the  ap- 
proaching festival,  especially  by  uprightness  of 
life,  charity  to  the  poor,  and  serious  attendatioe 
upon  the  public  means  of  grace.  "  Quia  natalis 
Domini  imminet,"  he  sa^s,  "bonis  operibus 
adornatl  nos  per  Christi  adjutorium  prseparemua 
eleemosynas  pauperibus  erogemus,  iracnndiam 
vel  odium  de  coraibus  nostris  respuamus.  Caa- 
titatem  etiam  cum  propriis  uxoribus  fideliter 
conservate,  ad  con vi via  vestra  frequentius  pan- 
peres  evooate,  ad  vigilias  maturius  surgita,  in 
ecolesia  stantes  aut  orate  aut  psallite.''  Another 
proof  of  the  observance  of  the  season  is  foand  in 
an  enactment  of  the  Council  of  Serida  (524) 
forbidding  marriages  "  ad  adventu  Domini  usque 
post  Epiphaniam;"  for  according  to  ancient 
custom  it  was  a  season  of  fasting,  like  that  pre- 
ceding Easter  (Lent),  and  to  be  spent  in  devout 
meditaticn  and  prayer.  Hence  the  Synod  of 
1  Tours  (567)  enjoined  duly  fasting  upon  the 
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monlcfl  daring  this  season,  and  that  of  Ma^on 
(58 1 )  required  lajmen  to  fast  at  least  three  days 
of  the  week  (Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday) 
from  Martinmas  until  Christmas.  And  to  increase 
the  solemnity  of  the  season  tho  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Dto  was  omitted  in  the  church  seryioe  (Amala' 
ring.  III.  40)  because,  as  Amalarius  says: 
"habet  enim  et  istud  aliquid  rationis  ad  insinu- 
andum  tempus  Veteris  Testament!."  The  Bene- 
dicamus  Domino  was  used  in  its  stead.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Allduja  which  some  omitted  and 
others  used,  Durandus  obseryes  that  it  should 
be  retained,  inasmuch  as  the  incarnation,  to 
which  the  season  points,  should  not  extinguish 
every  cheerful  emotion  in  the  heart.  It  was 
usual  also  to  close  the  organs  during  this  season, 
and  eyen  as  late  as  1753  the  question  was  raised, 
in  view  of  their  |!;eneral  use,  whether  the  old 
eiistom  had  not  better  be  reyiyed  ?  And  many 
troubled  consciences  could  not  be  quieted,  until 
a  declaration  in  fayor  of  their  use  was  giyen  by 
the  Vatican.  It  remained  however  a  permanent 
practice  in  the  Romish  Church  to  yeil  all  pio- 
ture?,  and  dress  the  altars  and  walls  of  the 
church  with  violet-colored  cloths,  and  fur  the 
priests  to  wear  robes  of  the  same  hue  (the  well- 
Inn  wn  ecclesiastical  emblem  of  mourning), 
which  were  to  be  worn  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
Advent,  when  rose-colored  ones  should  be  sub- 
stituted. There  has  never  been  full  agreement 
of  opinion  as  to  the  duration  of  Advent.  If  a  40 
days'  frist,  as  with  Easter,  should  precede  Christ- 
mas, Advent  would  commence  (as  it  long  did  in 
Fmnce)  with  Martinmas  (November  11).'  Sub- 
sequently however  it  did  not  begin  until  St.  An- 
drew's day  (Nov.  30),  though  more  fervent 
Christians  adhered  to  the  older  custom,  an  act 
of  piety  which  is  highly  commended  in  the  bull 
of  canonisation  of  Louis  die  Pious  (1270).  The 
anibrosian  officium  of  the  Milan  church  also 
makes  Advent  include  nx  weeks,  as  in  the  Greek 
Church,  which  commences  its  observance  with 
Nov.  14.  The  Romish  Church,  and  also  the 
Lutheran,  observe  only  4  Advent  Sundays, 
though  the  former  keep  the  5th  before  Christmas 
as  Aprasparaiio  advevUus  (Durandus),  and  Ama- 
larius  very  acutely  sees  in  these  five  Sundays  an 
allusion  to  the  five  epochs  between  Adam  and 
Noah,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Abraham  and  David, 
David  and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  between 
that  and  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist!  Unfor- 
tunately the  gospels  and  epistles  tor  the  season 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  these  sagacious  sug- 
gestions. During  the  week  between  the  3d  and 
4th  Sunday  (Ember  week)  an  extraordinary 
mass  is  added  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  usual 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  service,  in  which 
the  people  participate  in  the  following  lessons  : 
Is.  19:20-22;  35:1-7;  40:9-11;  45:1-8; 
and  Daniel,  ehapt  3,  which  last  is  immediately 
fallowed  by  the  BenidietuB  es  Domine  Deua,  A 
similar  custom  obtains  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
which  however  the  Muscovites  and  Novgorods 
added  the  " Ooen-acene"  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion of  the  condemnation  of  the  three  young 

'  The  Condi.  MaiiieoD.  I.  ean.  0  enacted  (58S) :  ''at 
a  feria  8.  Martini  usque  ad  not.  Domini  soounda,  qaarta 
et  scita  Mbbati  Jejnnetur,  et  aaorifleia  quadrsgesimali 
debeant  ordins  otlebrari." 


men.  It  is  also  usual  in  the  Romish  Church  tc 
commence  the  Roratt-masses  eight  days  before 
Christmas  (on  Dec.  18,  which  is  observed  in 
Germany  as  the  feast  of  "  The  Expectation  and 
Deliverance  of  Mary")*  flo  called  from  the  in- 
troit  taken  from  Is.  45  :  8 :  '*  Rorate  coeli  de- 
super,"  &c.  The  season  is  still  celebrated  "  in 
honor  of  our  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  ao 
early  in  the  morning  as  to  haye  become  the 
occasion  of  serious  complaints.  The  celebrated 
Adyent-Antiphonies  also  begin  eight  days  before 
Christmas. 

The  evangelical  churches  of  Germany  (Lu- 
theran and  Reformed)  have  retained  the  obsery- 
ance  of  Advent ;  and  although  it  is  not  enjoined 
as  a  fast,  it  has  nevertheless  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  season  calling  for  solemn  meditations 
and  corresponding  demeanor.  Hence  the  ancient 
custom  of  avoiding  all  frivolous  amusements, 
and  not  celebrating  marriages  during  this  sea- 
son, which  is  still  observed  in  some  places. 
Hence  also  the  practice  in  many  churcnes  of 
covering  the  altar  and  pulpit  with  black,  and  of 
dispensing  with  all  instrumental  music.  The 
Church  of  England  is  the  only  Protestant 
Church  which  enjoins  fasting  during  this  season, 
yis.,  the  Ember-fast  after  Dec.  13. 

Advent,  as  preparatory  to  Christmas,  was  in- 
vested with  still  higher  importance  after  the 
6th  century,  by  being  constituted  tho  beginning 
of  the  church-year  (primarily  perhaps  by  the 
Gall  lean  Church),  which  previously  began  with 
Easter,  both  in  tho  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  Hence  Eusebius  (II.  E.  YII.  32)  calls 
Easter-month  rtputoi  ^f,  and  Ambrose  says  (de 
myst.  c.  2) :  '*  Pascha  est  enim  vere  anni  prinoi- 
pium,  primi  mensis  exordium,"  &c.  By  this  it 
was  manifestly  designed  to  afiSrm  that  Jan.  1 
was  no  proper  commencement  of  the  year ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Easter  would  have 
been  substituted,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  church- 
year  would  thus  have  begun  nearly  simultane- 
ously with  the  Jewish  and  heathen  year.  And 
in  this  view  even  Advent  seemed  improper  to 
some,  because  the  heretical  Nestorians  in  the 
East  reckoned  their  year  from  the  Dominiem 
quaiuor  Annunciaiionis,  quae  totidem  Dominiois 
Adventus  respondent  (Asseman.,  Bibl.  Orient.  T. 
III.  P.  II.  380).  It  was  not  therefore  until  after 
the  Nestorian  hercwy  somewhat  subsided  that 
the  church-year  was  dated  from  1st  Advent. 
Of  the  saints'  days  occurring  in  Advent  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named :  The  Conception,  Dec.  8 
(and  that  mentioned  above  for  Dec.  18),  which 
is  also  observed  in  the  Irvingite  Church  by 'an 
early  morning  and  afternoon  (at  9  and  3  o'clock) 
service,  and  another  in  the  eyening;  these  4 
daily  services  being  kept  up  until  Christmas. 
St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30)  and  Si.  Thoma^ 
day,  which  very  significantly  occurs  upon  Deo. 
21,  the  shortest  day,  inasmuch  as  the  commem- 
oration of  the  transition  from  stubborn  doubting 
to  decided  faith  could  not  be  celebrated  upon  a 
more  suitable  day  than  that  in  which  light 
regains  the  ascendency  oyer  darkness.  SL 
Nicholas'  (Dec.  6),  St.  Barbara's  (Dec.  4)  and 
St,  Lucia* s  (Dec.  13)  days  were  also  kept,  but 
we  cannot  detain  ourselves  with  the  details  of 
their  observance.  H.  A.* 

Adveriwy,— (See  Satan.) 
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Advocate.  — (See   Juu»    Christ    and    Holy 

CfJioni.) 

Advoeatiu  Dei,  Diaboli,  was  the  person 

officially  appointed  to  attend  to  the  d<^fence  or 
accufiation  of  those  whose  canonization  was 
urged  or  opposed.     (See  Canonizafion.) 

Advoeatns  Eceleno,  Church-bailiff,  a  lay 
person  to  whom  is  committed  the  external  pro- 
tection of  charch  establishments.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  rich  possessions  soon  involved  the  Church 
in  legal  difficulties,  whose  adjustment  and  de- 
fence, even  if  need  be  with  arms,  could  not  well 
be  attended  to  by  members  of  the  spiritual 
order.  A  certain  order  therefore  arose  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  already,  when 
single  congregations  employed  lay  protectors 
under  the  name  of  deferuores.  Among  the  Qer- 
manio  nations  however  this  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  a  far  more  comprehensive  idea  of 
law,  vie.,  with  the  institution  of  the  Bailiwick, 
of  which  congregational  bailiwicks  are  only  a 
particular  application. 

According  to  the  Germanic  idea  of  law  only 
freemen  are  qualified  to  own  real  estate,  who  are 
alike  able  to  defend  it  before  a  civil  tribunal  and 
to  render  military  service  so  as  to  support  their 
claims  with  arms.  Every  freeman  unable  to  do 
military  service,  such  as  old  men,  invalids, 
women  and  children,  needs  a  representative 
before  the  civil  power.  This  duty  usually  de- 
volves upon  the  nearest  male  relative.  Bondmen 
are  entitled  to  this  privilege  of  protection,  not 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  Bailiwick, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  right  of  the  bailiff, 
vested  in  them.  Inasmuch  as  ecclesiastics  could 
not  well  render  military  service,  this  conception 
of  law  among  the  Oermanio  nations  reouired 
them  to  have  a  bailiff.  At  first  the  Churca  pro- 
tested against  a  relation  which  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  dependence  upon  an  external 
protectorate.  But  the  security  of  an  armed  pro- 
tection against  violent  assaults,  and  the  prospect 
of  relief  from  many  grievances  arising  from 
Germanic  law  proceedings,  soon  reconciled  her 
to  the  proposed  relation. 

This  protective  relation  usually  arose  sponta- 
neouslv  with  the  founding  of  convents  and  con- 
gre^tions.  It  mostly  started  with  the  opulent 
nobility,  so  that  the  duty  of  protection  passed 
over  upon  this  class  and  their  posterity.  Thus 
when  ot.  Gallus  founded  his  cloister  there  was  a 
kindred  family  of  the  nobility  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  protected  his  establishment  so  long  as 
it  /avored  the  independence  of  the  Alemanni. 
The  original  constitution  reserved  to  the  found- 
ers and  their  families  this  protective  right. 
Whenever  the  founders  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege  of  supplying  the  complement 
of  the  bailiwick,  the  king  assumed  the  ri^ht  as 
supreme  bailiff,  according  to  the  Germanic  idea 
of  law  that  every  defenceless  person  not  under 
the  patronage  of  a  particular  bailiff  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  king.  The  earls  however, 
as  tne  functionaries  of  the  king,  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  this  duty. 

The  bailiwick  withal  was  constantly  involved 
in  a  certain  condition  of  dependence  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  Church.  And  when  the 
personal  interests  of  the  bailiff  conflicted  with 
those  of  the  cstablishmenti  it  could  not  even 


accomplish  the  minor  and  more  immediate  nb^ 
jects  it  had  in  view.  Consequently  the  Church 
preferred  to  commit,  by  contract,  this  relation 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighboring  person  of 
inflaeuce,  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  tne  adminis- 
tration of  the  bailiwick,  whilst  she  might  enjoj 
all  its  rights  and  privileges.  As  an  example  of 
such  a  mutual  and  voluntary  arrangement  we 
have  the  French  convent  of  B^ze,  which  hati 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  records  and  estates,  and 
requested  Lothaire  III.  (666)  to  appoint  Gon;;ulf, 
an  influential  man,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  tho 
convent,  to  which  the  king  consented  (Bouquet^ 
Scriptor.  V.  p.  649).  The  nunnery  or  St  Ste- 
phen's in  Strasburg  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing a  defensor  a  p(Sacio  from  the  court-nobility 
to  prosecute  its  legal  business.  It  is  evident 
from  the  ordinance  of  Charlemagne,  which  re- 
quires every  establishment  to  employ  an  honest 
person  and  well  skilled  in  the  law  (783),  that 
this  relation  does  not  depend  upon  tne  ancient 
idea  of  the  mundium,  which  allowed  the  bailiff 
to  reduce  his  client  to  a  condition  of  vassalage, 
but  rather  arose  from  a  certain  want  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  who  needed  the  serrices  of  a  suitable 
person  to  prosecute  their  interests  before  the 
civil  authorities  [Periz,  monum.  III.  p.  46,  c.  3). 
Charlemagne  sought  to  restore  this  relation  to 
its  previous  design  when  he  ordained  that  the 
bailiff  should  occupy  an  estate  within  the  bounds 
of  the  bailiwick,  so  as  to  give  him  an  interest  in 
its  fortunes  (Pertz,  III.  p.  188,  c.  14).  The 
selecUon  of  the  bailiff,  however,  was  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  convent.  The  ordinance  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (874),  which  requires  the 
bailiff  to  be  designated  by  the  emperor,  is  taken 
from  the  canon  of  the  African  Council  of  Mileve 
(402) ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
carried  into  effect  in  the  Prankish  kingdom. 

That  however  which  the  Church  at  first  had 
intended  as  a  benefaction  soon  degenerated  to  a 
grievous  burden.  The  bailiffs  abused  their  in- 
fluential positions  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  possessions  or  the  Church.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  have  frequent  complaints  about  the 
plundering  of  church  property,  diverting  for  sin- 
ister ends  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  estates, 
oppressing  vassals  and  inmates  of  the  convent. 
We  might  account  for  this  abuse  of  power  by 
the  fact  that  the  more  recent  bailiff^  proceeded 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  old  relations  of  the 
mundium,  which  assigned  to  the  bailiwick  a 
condition  of  actual  dependence.  And  even  if 
the  bailiffs  had  no  conscious  design  of  this  sort» 
they  had  an  adequate  incentive  to  take  undue 
advantage  of*  their  position,  in  the  possession  of 
the  real  available  power  which  they  held  through 
the  command  of  the  troops.  In  the  12th  century 
a  certain  bailiff,  Louis  of  Treves,  laid  claim  to 
the  secular  government  of  the  diocese,  and  at- 
tempted to  restrict  the  bishop  exclusively  to  its 
spiritual  affairs.  He  appropriated  the  revenues 
to  his  own  use,  which  he  claimed  for  the  meagre 
subsistence  he  furnished  the  priests  (Hontheim^ 
hist.  Trevir.  I.  p.  468). 

We  can  readily  see  what  an  advantage  the 
bailiwick  had  over  respectable  church  establish- 
ments, from  the  e&gerness  with  which  they  were 
received  as  fiefs,  made  hereditary,  sold  and 
given   away.     The   congregations  now  again 
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Bongbt  relief  from  snob  a  burdensome  benefac- 
tion. Ther  sheltered  tfaemselyee  against  the 
cupidity  of  the  bailiffs  with  imperial  privileges, 
had  the  original  province  of  the  bailiff  deter- 
mined, and  as  it  freqaently  happened  in  the 
time  of  the  cmsades,  where  his  family  became 
extinct,  they  withdrew,  or  bought  their  release, 
from  the  entire  relation.  They  even  counter- 
feited records,  in  order  to  prove  from  former 
sources  their  right  to  be  protected  against  these 
and  kindred  abases.  We  possess  a  series  of 
documents  purporting  to  oome  from  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  Pious,  which  are  intended  to 
secure  to  individual  convents  a  prospective  pro- 
tection against  the  oppression  of  bailiffs  {Kirch- 
engesch,  I)eutschl.  II.  }  93,  n.  27|.  But  this 
expression  of  the  emperor's  appreoension  lest 
the  bailiffs  might  abase  their  power,  shows  that 
it  was  an  after-invention.  Still  these  spurious 
documents  are  of  some  value.  From  the  re- 
strictions said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
bailiffs  we  learn  the  point  of  view  to  which  that 
period  (I2th  and  13th  centuries,  when  the  docu- 
ments were  actually  written)  wished  to  restore 
them.  Thus  we  read  in  a  purported  diploma  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  diocese  of  Kent  (773), 
(which  however  belongs  to  the  12th  century) 
that  the  convent  shall  have  the  privilege  or 
choosing  the  bailiff,  with  which  no  other  claim 
shall  interfere;  the  bailiff,  besides  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  shall  take  three 
oaths  to  the  abbot;  he  shall  content  himself 
with  one-third  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
courts  of  justice ;  he  shall  not  foist  another 
bailiff  into  his  place ;  he  shall  not  practice  ex- 
tortion ;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  abbot  shall 
furnish  the  convent  with  12  men  and  so  many 
horses,  &c. 

The  removal  of  these  church  grievances,  ari- 
sing from  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  bailiffs, 
was  not  secured  until  the  Popes  interfered  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Christian  states.  By 
a  dexterous  management  of  the  contentious 
elections  for  Oerman- emperors  they  secured  an 
opportunity  to  resist  the  secular  power.  At  first 
not  even  the  German  bishops  would  support  this 
movement.  When  Urban  III.  would  restrict  the 
relation  of  the  bailiwick  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  or  even  abolish  it  altogether,  the  bishops 
at  the  imperial  Diet  of  Gelnhausen  (118C|  con- 
curred with  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  that  it  had 
become  hallowed  with  age.  It  was  reserved  for 
Innocent  III.,  in  his  negotiations  with  Otto  lY. 
and  Frederick  IL,  rivals  for  the  crown,  to  elicit 
and  secure  the  promise  of  protection  against  the 
unscrupulous  extortion  of  the  bailiffs  (Baynald, 
annal.  ecclee.  1203,  No.  29).  At  that  time 
and  even  previously  the  relation  of  patron- 
age had  been  developed  from  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  congregations,  a  relation  having 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bailiwick.  To 
this  result  however  other  circumstances  also  con- 
tributed, such  as  the  building  of  churches  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobility. 

RiTTiiEKO. — Bautman. 

Aedeaius  and  FmnentillS. — (See  Ethiopian 
Church.) 

Aegiaiuiy  1)  of  Rome  by  birth,  of  Colonna 
b^  his  ancestry,  an  Augustine  hermit,  a  pupil  of 
Ihomae  Aquinas  and  Aonaventara,  then  tutor 


of  the  subsequent  king  Philip  the  Fair,  aftei^ 
wards  teacher  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
Universitv  of  Paris,  where  he  receivea  tue  hon- 
orary title  doctor  Jundatisaimu^  iheologorum 
prtneqts,  was  a  zealous  adherent  and  defender 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  author  of  innomeiv 
able  works,  of  which  many  have  never  been 
published.  In  1295  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Bourges.  He  died  in  1315  or  1316.  2) 
The  aaintf  lived  for  a  while  as  an  anchoret  near 
St.  Gilles,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  superior 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  for  which  service 
Benedict  II.  granted  him  exemption  privileges. 
He  died  in  720  or  725.  His  reputation  for  sane- 
tit}r  drew  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  church  in 
which  his  body  was  deposited.  Hbrzoo.* 

XiftiOt  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  (the  son  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  Gor- 
ton*),  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  cotemporary,  in  that  important 
era  for  the  English  Church,  of  the  celebrated 
Dunstant  and  an  assistant  of  that  bishop  in  his 
efforts  to  supplant  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  (who 
resisted  celibacy  and  refuMd  to  conform  to  other 
Romish  usages),  and  substitute  Benedictines  in 
their  stead.  JEHfric  entered  the  Benedictine 
monasteiT  of  Abingdon,  second  in  importance 
only  to  Glastonbury,  and  at  that  time  under 
Athelwold,  a  warm  friend  of  Dunstan  and  his 
plans.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  Dun- 
stan was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
immediately  endeavored  to  place  Benedictines 
in  all  the  most  important  church  offices.  The 
wealthy  see  of  Winchester  was  conferred  upon 
Athelwold.  London  and  York  also  fell  into 
their  hands.  After  his  transfer  to  Winchester 
Athelwold  bestowed  a  canonry  upon  ^Ifric,  both 
to  have  him  near  and  to  secure' his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  in  the  forty  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  which  king  Edgar  had 
founded  at  their  solicitation.  In  this  way  they 
hoped  intellectually  to  elevate  the  new  clergy 
above  the  native  priesthood,  whose  places  they 
now  filled,  and  better  to  qualify  them  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Monks  were  also 
brought  over  from  France  to  assist  in  the  labors 
of  these  Benedictine  schools  (Lcmpenberg^  405). 
Whilst  residing  in  Winchester  ^Ifrio  prepared 
a  Latin-Saxon  glossary  (printed  in  Oxford  1659), 
a  grammar,  and  a  Latin  reading-book,  colloquia. 
He  also  translated  most  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon 
(also  published  in  Oxford  1698|.  He  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  in 
this  capacity  labored  assiduously  to  bring  tHe 
old  church  services  into  conformity  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  also  to  enforce  stricter  regu- 
lations upon  the  clergy.  For  this  purpose  he 
prepared  the  "Canons"  inserted  in  Spelman's 
Concilia  (Vol.  I.),  and  compiled  from  tne  works 
of  the  Latin  fathers  a  boox  of  Homilies,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged,  and  prepared  a  Liturgy 
(which  was  still  used  in  Leland's  time,  Gorton*), 
A  tract  upon  several  portions  of  the  O.  and  N. 
T.,  dedicated  to  king  Aethelred  II.,  is  also  as- 
cribed to  him.  His  zeal  however  in  dissemi- 
nating the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  people  is 
reckoned  his  highest  praise.  In  994  he  was 
elevated  to  the  arohiepisoopal  see  of  Canterburv. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  oountry  was  sorely 
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afflicted  by  the  inTMion  of  the  Danes.  He 
proved  himself  equal  however  to  the  difficulties 
of  bis  position,  and  won  the  admiration  even  of 
the  enemy.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1005.  Ilis  re- 
mains were  first  deposited  in  Abingdon,  but 
afterwards  removed  by  Canute's  command  to 
Canterbury.  Next  to  Aurastine  (Si.  Austin) 
ifilfrio  was  the  greatest  old-English  prelate.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and 
liberal  apprehension  of  church  doctrines  (Edw. 
Rowei  luoresi  de  ^Ifrico  archiepisc.  Comment, 
ed.  Dr.  Thorkelin,  1789, 4to.).— Two  other  eccle- 
siastics of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
English  church  history,  one  of  whom,  sumamed 
Bata,  was  a  pupil  of  JEtfrie,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  (tl05l) ;  the  other  was  Abbot  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Bishop  of  Crediton  (f^Sl).  Whether 
the  writings  mentioned  above  were  all  produced 
by  the  same  author,  or  whether  some  of  them 
must  not  be  attributed  to  one  of  these  last-named 
iElfrios,  has  occasioned  diversity  of  opinion. 

K.  WiESKLBR.* 

Aelia  Capitolina  vras  the  new  name  given  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Adrian, 
at  whose  command  it  was  rebuilt  (though  not 
exactly  within  the  old  limits)  in  A.  D.  133  and 
before  the  Jewish  war,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
but  according  to  Eusebins  not  until  after  the 
war  under  Bar-Chocheba  in  A.  D.  136.  Upon 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  one  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Cnpitolinus  was  erected.  A  foreign 
colony  was  sent  to  occupy  the  town,  and  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  it  Upon  nain  of 
death  (Dio  Cass.  LXIX.  c.  12-14:  E\ist6.  II.  12, 

IV.  6,  prsep.  ev.  VIII.  5 ;  JMtnfer,  d.  judische 
Krieg  unter  Trajan  und  Hadrian,  1821].  Nu- 
merous coins  are  found  of  the  age  of  Adrian  and 
his  successors  with  the  inscription  Col.  Aelia 
Capifolina  (Comp.  Eckhel's  doctr.  num.  P.  I., 

vol.  III.  442).  K.  WiESKLER.* 

Aeneas,  a  Bishop  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (843-877),  brought  himself  into 
notice  during  the  contest  of  the  Western  Church 
with  Photius  (863)  by  the  publication  of  a  con- 
troversial book  ( Liber  adversus  Grcecos),  in  which 
he  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church 
which  Photius  had  pronounced  heretical.  It 
may  be  found  in  d'Achery  SpiciL,  I.,  112-149, 
and  expatiates  lar^ly  (o.  1-91)  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance, as  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  citations 
from  the  fathers,  U.  P.* 

Aeneas  Sylvius.— (See  Pius  H.) 

Aenon  (Alvuv,  f  1  J*J7  from  p^  =  a  toell)  was 

not  merely  a  fountain,  but  a  place  near  Salim 
where  John,  after  having  left  the  region  of  Beth- 
any, baptized.  If  Jerome  is  correct  in  his  notice 
of  both  these  places,  they  must  have  been  situ- 
ated about  8  Roman  miles  south  from  Scythopolis 
towards  the  Jordan.  That  Aenon  was  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  follows  from  John  3  :  26  (and  1 : 
28).  Some  writers  ( Wiesder^  fto.)  locate  it  in 
the  wilderness  of  Juaoa.    Bttsching  (Erdbeschr. 

V.  I.  442)  thinks  it  identieal  with  Ain  Carem 
{RobinsoHt  II.  588)  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
John,  about  6  miles  from  Bethlehem,  which  how- 
ever is  very  improbable.  *  Wikir. 

Aeons. — (See  OnoHia  BJid  €fno9Uci9m») 


Aepinus,  John  (the  Greek  of  his  orignal  name 
Hdck  or  Hoch)  was  bom  (1499)  in  Ziegesar, 
Brandenburg,  and  studied  theology  in  Witten- 
berg, from  whence  he  carried  the  evangelical 
doctrine  to  his  native  province.  After  an  im- 
prisonment on  account  of  his  seal  in  the  canse 
of  the  Reformation  he  went  to  England,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Greifswalde  and  Stral- 
sund.  In  the  last  tovm  he  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  a  private  academy,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  civil  Authorities  prepared  the  new  regu- 
lations for  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  place. 
In  1529  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  in  Ilam- 
burg,  and  in  1532  was  chosen  superintendent 
He  vindicated  the  Reformation  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  successfully 
introduced  the  new  church  regulations  into  that 
city.  In  1533  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
conferred  the  D.  D.  upon  him.  In  1533  be  vis- 
ited England  on  church  business,  and  during 
several  succeeding  years  was  active  in  promoting 
the  evangelical  cause  among  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Saxony,  in  whose  name  he  subscribed  the 
Smalcald  Articles,  and  in  1539  attended  the 
conventions  in  Frankfort  and  Naumburg.  The 
excellence  of  his  personal  character  and  his 
learning  secured  for  him  general  regard ;  al- 
though he  could  not  wholly  escape  the  conten- 
tions and  factions  of  those  excited  times.  In 
his  Comm.  on  Ps.  16,  published  1544  by  his 
colleague  Freder,  he  advocated  Luther's  view 

Salso  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas)  of  the  actual 
iescent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  participation  in 
the  punishment  of  the  lost,  as  essential  to  the 
completion  of  redemption.    This  view  was  first 
opposed  in  1549  by  other  colleagues  of  Aepinus, 
vis.  Epping,  Garz,  Hackrot  and  Iltigelke,  who  so 
excited  the  people  by  their  harangues  against  it, 
that  the  Council  (1550)  issued  a  declaration  in 
which  they  cautiously  refrain  from  approving 
of  the  doctrine  of  Aepinus,  yet  without  express- 
ing themselves  definitely  upon  the  subject.    The 
opponents,  dissatisfied  with  this,  reiterated  their 
reproaches  so  violently  that  the  first  three  were 
deposed  and  banished.    Subsequently  the  opin- 
ion of  Aepinus  (which  he  had  meanwhile  endea- 
vored to  substantiate  in  his  exposition  of  Ps.  68) 
was  defended  by  Flaccius,  but  without  any  other 
effect  than  that  the  Form,  Concord,  simply  de- 
clared it  sufficient  to  believe  that  Christ,  in  his 
proper  person,  descended  into  hell  to  deliver  men 
trom  death  and  the  power  of  the  devil.    When 
the  InUn-im  appeared,  and  not  merely  the  clei^y 
but  the  people  in  a  mass  strongly  opposed  it, 
Aepinus  published,  1548,  in  the  Lower  Saxon 
dialect,  his  "  Bekenntnisse  u.  Verkl&ringe  up  dat 
Interim."  It  was  an  able  argument  and  had  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  Lower  Saxon  ministeria. 
Whilst  Flaccius  was  in  Hamburg,  he  persuaded 
the  ministerium  of  that  city  early  in  1549  to 
prepare  an  address  to  Melanchthon  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  which  the  course  of  the  Wittemb. 
clergy  in  reference  to  the  Adiaphora  was  cen- 
sured.    Aepinus  was  doubtless  the  author  of 
that  address,  which  was  written  in  the  most  tem- 
perate style,  but  very  decidedly  repudiated  the 
charges  of  partiality  to  certain  popish  errors. 
And  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  Aepinus 
that  so  much  bitterness  characterised  the  Adia- 
phoristio  controversy.  —  In  the  Osiandrian  con- 
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troTenj,  Aepinas  and  his  «ol]«figiie  Westpbal 
publiahed  the  Btspansio  ministrorum  eccl^.  Chr. 
quae  est  ffamb.  et  Lund),  ad  confess,  Dr,  Andr. 
Osiandri  de  mediatore  /.  C.  ei  jusiifical,  Jideif 
signed  by  21  Hamburg  and  12  LUnebarg  preach- 
ers, irbich  furnishes  creditable  eyidenoe  of  bis 
modesty  and  love  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  the 
firmness  of  his  convictions.  This  treatise  ex- 
poses the  evil  of  Osiander's  confusion  of  the 
ideas  of  pardon  and  justification,  and  the  affinity 
of  his  view  of  the  latter  to  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  infused  righteousness.  —  Aepinns  died  May 
13, 1553,  after  faithfully  discharging  the  dnties 
of  his  office  in  Hamburg  for  24  years.  The  last 
yean  of  his  life  were  sadlj  disturbed  by  contro- 
rersies.  His  writings,  besides  those  named,  are : 
Pinacidian  de  rom,  ecd,  imposiuris,  1530 ;  Propo- 
sUumes  corU.  opin,  papist  de  missa,  1536 ;  Korte 
Underweisinge  t.  d.  Sacram.  d.  Lyves  u.  d. 
Blodes  Chr.,  in  Fr.  u.  Antw.  1530 ;  Libdlus  de 
sacr.  concum.  formandis;  Epii,  hist,  de  exeid, 
Jud.  regni,  &c.  His  name  was  perpetuated  by 
his  posterity  in  Mecklenburg,  among  whom 
Frans  Albert  is  known  for  his  contributions  to 
Philosophy,  and  his  son  F.  Ulrich  Theodore  as 
a  medical  writer.  (Comp.  Plankf  Qesch.  d. 
prot.  Lehrbegr.  lY.  et  Y. ;  Adami,  Yit89  theol. ; 
Wakh,  Relig-Streit.  lY.)  Hartxak.* 

AeriU— (See^a.) 

Aerins  was  the  early  friend  of  Eusiaihius 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Ponius)  and 
fr>r  some  time  his  companion  in  asceticism. 
When  the  latter  however  was  made  bishop  (in 
355)  he  appointed  Aerius  a  presbyter  and  over- 
seer of  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  Sebaste.  But 
Aerius  soon  quarrelled  with  Eustathius,  either 
from  jealousy  or  on  account  of  the  ^wing 
worldliness  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  bishop  to 
his  former  ascetic  opinions.  Differences  con- 
cerning certain  important  points  of  church  gov- 
ernment, worship,  and  Christian  life,  alienated 
these  former  friends  still  more.  But  Aerius 
stood  not  alone  in  his  opposition.  For  when, 
against  the  wishes  of  Eustathius,  he  lefl;  his 
charge  at  Sebaste  (360),  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians of  both  sexes  sided  with  him.  Thus  arose 
the  party  of  the  Aerians,  who,  persecuted  on 
every  side,  assembled  in  the  open  fields,  woods, 
and  upon  mountains ;  but  they  soon  disappeared. 
Against  the  principles  maintained  by  Aerius 
and  his  adherents  nothing  can  be  said  from  the 
stand-point  of  Protestantism,  on  which  account 
Protestants  are  frequently  accused  of  the  Aerian 
heresy.  Aerius  held,  in  accordance  with  apos- 
tolical tradition  (Phil.  1 :  1),  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  equals ;  appealing  to  1  Cor.  5  : 
7  he  opposed  the  practice  prevalent  in  that  re- 
gion of  combining  the  passover  with  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
the  fasts  enjoined  by  the  Church,  not  because 
he,  an  ascetic,  rejected  fasting,  but  because  such 
laws  encouraged  a  Jewish-legal  spirit  in  the 
Church.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Church 
was  opposed  to  him ;  for  the  Church  still  con- 
tained many  Christian  elements,  and  episcopacy 
had  taken  deep  root  and  was  also  very  ably 
represented.  It  was  impossible  therefore  for 
Aerius,  whose  character  exhibited  some  weak- 
noMes,  to  produce  any  permanent  effect.  Yide 
Fpiphanius  (U^ros.  75),  who  improperly  calls 


him  an  Arian ;  Sehrdkh  K.  G.  YI.  227 ;  Wakh, 
Ketxer-hist.  III.  321;  Keander  (Torrey's),  II. 
342,  343.  IIkrzog.  —  Kroiel. 

AetilU,  founder  and  head  of  the  pirty  of  the 
Anomoeans,  sumamed  oBio^  the  atheist  in  the 
ancient  Church.  He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
either  from  Coelo-Syria  or  Antioch,  ihe  son  of  a 
coppersmith,  which  trade  he  carried  on  for  some 
time  af^r  his  father's  death  to  support  his  mo- 
ther and  himself.  At  an  early  date  he  inclined 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  attached  himself  to  a  wandering  physi- 
cian called  Sopolis.  He  afterwards  set  up  for 
himself,  took  part  in  medical  colloquies,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  debater.  He 
next  l^oame  a  philosophical  sophist.  Attracted 
by  the  Arian  controversy,  and  desirous  of  grati- 
fying his  taste  for  debate,  he  joined  the  Anans, 
to  wnom  he  proved  a  welcome  assistant.  His 
first  teacher  was  Bishop  Paulinus  of  Antioch, 
previously  Bishop  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated Bishop  of^  Antioch  by  the  Anti-Nicene 
party  in  the  place  of  Eustathius.  But  Aetius 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  this  instruction  no  longer 
than  6  months,  iiulalius,  the  successor  of  Pau- 
linus (324|,  compelled  Aetius  to  leave  Antioch, 
where  his  indiscretion  seems  to  have  made  many 
enemies.  He  now  went  to  Anazarbus  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  at  first,  but  soon 
found  an  opportunity  to  become  the  inmate  of 
the  house  of  a  grammarian,  who  instructed  him 
in  his  art  in  exchange  for  services  performed. 
He  soon  accnsed  his  teacher  of  ignorance  in  the- 
ological matters,  and  thus  again  lost  his  home. 
He  next  connected  himself  with  Bishop  Athana- 
sius  of  that  place,  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Nicene  party,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Arius,  with 
whom  he  read  the  gospels  according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  theological  studies.  From  Anazarbus  he 
went  to  Tarsus,  and  there  studied  the  epistles 
under  the  direction  of  the  presbyter  Antonius, 
a  pupil  of  Lucian.  Finally  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch, and  read  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel, 
with  the  presbyter  Leon  tins,  another  pupil  of 
Lucian.  He  soon  left  Antioch  and  returned  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  contended  with  a  party  of 
Gnostics,  who  defeated  him.  Depressed  in  spirit 
because  of  this  defeat  he  went  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  he  gained  great  renown  on  ac- 
count of  a  victory  over  a  Manichean.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  practiced  medicine.  After  the 
murder  of  the  Arian  bishop  Gregory,  Athanasius 
obtained  great  influence  in  Alexandria.  Aetius 
then  left  Egypt  and  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where 
the  Anti-Nicene  party  were  gradually  adopting 
Arian  sentiments.  At  this  time  (349)  the  for- 
mer presbyter  Leontius.  the  teacher  of  Aetius, 
became  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Aetius  was  made  a 
deacon  by  him,  rather  as  a  teacher  than  to  per- 
form all  the  labors  connected  with  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  which  Aetius  had  formally  declined. 
Aetius  now  labored  to  separate  the  Catholics 
and  Arians  entirely,  who  had  hitherto  celebrated 
public  worship  together,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  again  compelled  by 
the  friends  ot  the  deposed  Eustathius  to  leave 
Antioch;  for  Leontius  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  retain  him  against  the  will  of  the 
excited  congregation.  We  then  find  him  at  the 
first  Counoilat  Sirmiumi  where  the  homoiousi- 
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nties  BftsiliuB,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Oalatia»  and 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  endeavored  to 
refute  bis  strong  Arian  views;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail  against  his  eloquence,  thej  were 
filled  with  deadly  hatred  against  him.  Basilius 
of  Ancjra  complained  of  him  to  CiBsar  Gallus, 
who  became  so  prejudiced  agiunst  him  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  his  bones  to  be 
broken ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  Leontius  of 
Antioch.  Gallus  now  became  personally  ao- 
quainted  with  Aetius,  and  esteemed  him  so 
highly  that  he  sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian, 
when  it  was  reported  that  he  fei|ped  apostasy 
^that  he  might  lead  Julian  back  into  the  right 
way.  When  Athanasius  was  again  exnelTed 
from  Alexandria  by  Constantius  (356),  Aetius 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  go  thither,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Arians,  who  had  been  almost 
entirely  suppressed  by  Athanasius.  He  refused 
an  episcopal  see  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Arian  bishops  Secundus  and  Serra.  Here  Eu- 
nomiuB  joined  him,  who  had  been  drawn  to 
Egypt  by  his  great  reputation.  In  Alexandria 
Aetius  discharged  the  office  of  a  deacon  under 
the  Arian  bishop*  George.  We  know  nothing 
further  of  his  labors  there.  After  the  fall  of 
Gallus,  Basilius  of  Ancyra  excited  the  emperor 
Constantius  against  Aetius,  and  he  was  banished 
to  Pepusa  in  Pbrygia.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  court-bishops  Ursactus  and  Valens  he 
was  soon  recalled;  but  when  the  Semi- Arian 
bishops  Basilius  of  Ancyra  and  George  of  Lao- 
dicea  showed  a  confession  of  fiuth  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  which  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  was  distinctly  maintained,  and  Aetius 
acknowledged  himself  the  author,  Constantius 
banished  him  first  to  Mopsvesta  in  Cilicia,  ami 
thence  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia.  When  Julian 
ascended  the  throne  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  he  erroneously  addressed  him  as  bishop : 
"  Julian  to  the  bishop  Aetius.  I  have  revoked 
the  exile  pronounced  by  the  sainted  Constantius 
upon  all  who  adhered  to  the  nonsense  of  the 
Galileans.  I  not  only  recall  thee,  but  remem- 
bering our  former  acquaintance,  pray  you  to 
oome  to  me.  I  have  ordered  a  public  oonvey- 
ance  to  conduct  you  to  my  court.''  Julian  gave 
him  a  farm  upon  the  island  of  Lesbos.  With 
the  assistance  of  Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops, 
Aetius,  who  then  resiaed  at  Constantinople,  was 
oonsecratcd  a  bishop,  although  no  particular 
diocese  is  montioned.  From  this  time  Aetius 
consecrated  bishops  for  his  party ;  and  by  order 
of  Eudoxius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Eusojus  of  Antioch  convened  a  Synod,  which 
revoked  the  condemnation  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  Aetius,  although  they  did  not 
confirm  his  episcopal  dignity  or  labors.  After 
Julian's  death  Aetius  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Lesbos.  There  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  bead 
of  the  Anomoeans,  and  in  connection  with  Euno- 
mius,  as  the  teacher  of  those  who  wished  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Arian  sys- 
tem. During  the  rebellion  of  Procopius,  in  the 
reisn  of  Valens,  Aetius  was  once  more  in  danger 
of  his  life.  He  was  accused  as  an  adherent  of 
Valens,  and  condemned  to  death,  when  he  was 
saved  by  a  relative  of  two  intimate  friends  of 
Eunomius,  who  was  also  a  favorite  of  Procopius. 
He  then  went  to  Constantinople  and  not  long 


after  died  in  the  arins  of  Eunomius,  who  ar* 
ranged  his  solemn  funeral  obsequies.  We  know 
that  Aetius  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius, and  that  he  has  left  300  theological 
treatises,  one  of  which  Epiphanios  (haer.  76,  { 
10)  communicates,  adding  a  refutation.  ( So«>- 
fiie7t.H.3,15.  lib.  4,  23 ;  Socrates  1,  35  ;  JPhtloM- 
largius  3,  15.  &c. ;  Theodaret  2,  29 ;  and  haereL 
fabul.  4,  4).  W.  KLosE.—Kroid. 

AffeGtions  are  strong,  acdve,  and  asaally 
transient  excitements  of  feeling.    Having  their 
seat  in  feeling,  they,  like  this,  are  usually  char- 
acterised by  pleasure  or  displeasure  (enthusinum, 
transport;  sadness,  terror).    Hence  their  divi- 
sion into  agreeable  and  disagreeable  affections. 
The  excitement  of  feeling  however  may  either 
be  confined  within  the  soul,  and  its  activity  be 
thus  restrained  (as  in  passive,  melting,  asthenic, 
oppressive  affections,  such  as  yearning  desires 
and  deep  grief),  or  it  may  express  itself  out- 
wsrdly,  in  acUve,  vigorous  affections,  as  anger, 
indignation.    In  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
man  exhibits  a  constant  ebbine  and  flowing  of 
the  most  diverse  affections.    AU  energetic  action 
is  combined  with  an  affection,  either  producing 
or  proceeding  from  it    It  is  an  empiric  axiom 
therefore  that  nothinj^  important  can  be  accom- 
plished without  affectional  excitement.    Hence 
the  Hegelian  assertion,  "  nothing  great  can  bo 
effected  without  passion."    The  temperament 
of  every  person  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
affectional  susceptibility,  which  is  least  active  in 
those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament ;  and  dissimi- 
larity of  temperament  modifies  the  affections  of 
each  individual.    In  those  who  are  inclined  to 
melancholy  the  tender  and  melting  affections 
prevail,  whilst  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  and 
choleric  temperament,  the  vigorous  affections 
are  more  easily  excited.    Although  in  these 
respects  affections  are  constitutionally  inherent 
in  man,  they  are  nevertheless  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  may  be  restrained,  sub- 
dued, suppressed,  and  almost  extinguished.     As 
therefore  in  old  systems  of  ethics  affections  were 
considered  subject  to  moral  regulations,  Chris- 
tian ethics  must  also  take  proper  cognizance  of 
them.    The  following  principles  may  be  taken 
as  established.    1}  Affections  in  general  are  not 
prohibited  by  Christian  morality,  as  if  they  had 
originated  with  the  introduction  of  sin,  and  were 
to  be  destroyed  with  it.    On  the  contrary  they 
are  deemed  so  essential,  as  an  expressive  form 
of  truly  human  activities,  that  even  the  doings 
of  God  are  often  represented  as  springing  from 
certain  affections  (see  AtkropopathUm),    Simi- 
lar lively  affections  are  also  (see  below,  2)  attri- 
buted to  Christ    The  practical  oharacter  of  the' 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  seen  in  this  sanction  of 
the  affectiona    This  qualifies  itr  for  takinj^  a 
living  hold  of  the  history  of  the  world,  whilst 
mere  ethics,  which  proposes  the  suppression  of 
all  affections,  wears  a  one-sided  contemplative 
character,  seeks  to  withdraw  man  from  livine 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
thus  isolate  him  more  or  less.    Nothing  there- 
fore can  well  be  more  unchristian  than  the  selfish 
affected  apathy  of  stoicism,  that  assumed  supe- 
riority which  is  surprised  at  nothing,  that  cold- 
ness which  no  object  can  inflame.     Equally 
opposed  to  true  Christian  sensibility  is  the  sickly 
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pia^  of  mystieal  quietism,  which  may  Boit  a 
Buddhist  devotee,  but  illy  beeomea  the  followers 
of  Christ,  who  are  ever  exhorted  to  an  eameat 
participation  in  the  realities  of  life.    2)  Another 
principle  in  Christian  morality  is,  that  no  one 
class  of  affections  is  eondemneu  as  per  se  sinful 
(for  example  anger),  and  no  other  commended 
as  specially  rirtuous,  like  those  peculiar  to  pie- 
tism.   Ckir  Lord  exhibited  every  form  of  ancc- 
tion.     Sorrow,   Matth.  26  :  38,  John   11 :  33 ; 
grief,  Luke  19  :  41 ;  fear^  Luke  22  :  44 ;  sympor 
thy,  MaUh.  9  :  36,  Luke  7  :  11,  &c.;  indignation, 
Matth.  23;  12 :  21,  John  2 :  14,  17,  Mark  3  :  5  ; 
joy  and  transport,  Luke  10 :  21 ;  and  sometimes 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  deeply  moved,  Mark 
3 :  21 ;  Luke  22 :  44 ;  Lake  19 :  41 ;  John  11 :  33. 
In  Paul  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  the  more 
vigorous  affections  prevailed,  in  John  the  more 
tender.    The  N.  T.  speaks  also  of  a  divine  zeal, 
Borrow  and  anj^r  (Rom.  10 :  2 ;  John  2  :  17  ;  2 
Cor.  7  :  10 ;  Ephes.  4  :  26),  as  well  as  of  such 
as  are  sinful.    3)  Christian  morality,  further- 
more, does  not  allow  man's  affections  to  be  exer- 
cised in  their  natural  character.    They  must  be 
properly  governed  (Eph.  4 :  26 ;  1  Pet.  4 :  7  ;  5  : 
8 ;  1  Cor.  7  :  ;S0).    Neither  is  it  satisfied  with  a 
mere  quantitative  regulation  of  them,  but  requires 
their  ezcitinfir  objects  to  belong  to  a  different 
ephere  from  that  in  which  the  unconverted  move. 
Those  affections,  therefore,  which  spring  solely 
from  our  temporal  relations  to  the  world  and  our 
fellow-men,  must  be  checked  (Matth.  5  :  22-30, 
38-47 ;   10 :  37),  whilst  those  only  should  be 
eberisbed  which  arise  from  a  incre  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others  and  the  cause  of  God  (2  Cor. 
11:29;    John    2:17;    Rom.   9:2;    12:15). 
Viewed  from  this  stand-point  many  affectional 
emotions  may  be  wrong  which  still  bear  some 
religious  features  (Luke  9 :  54, 55).  or  like  mere 
sympathy  may  be  general  and  wholly  human 
(Matth.  16  :  22,  23,  Ac.).    Christianity  therefore 
favors  a  moral  discipline  of  the  affections  which 
eomewhat  resembles  a  form  of  stoicism,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  exalts  them  into  the  sphere  of  the 
higher  interests  and  activities  of  life.   U.  P.* 

AflGLnitjr. — (See  Marriage,) 

Affasion. — (See  Baptism, ) 

Afra,  saint,  Durnt  in  Au^burg,  304,  during 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  is  reported,  in  the 
''Acts  of  her  Conversion  and  Martyrdom,"  to 
have  led  a  vicious  life  before  her  conversion,  a 
fact  which  Fillemont  doubts,  and  Rettberg  (R. 
6.  Deutschl.  I.  144)  positively  denies.  Asch- 
bach  however,  in  his  Church-Lexicon,  reaffirms 
it;  for  though  he  admits  that  the  "  Acts  of  Con- 
version" are  unreliable,  and  were  probably 
written  in  the  9th  century,  he  maintains  the 
credibility  of  the  "Acts  of  her  Martyrdom." 
But  this  cannot  be  proven,  although  the  latter 
are  doubtless  older  than  the  former,  and  less 
legendary.  The  earUest  trace  of  the  history  of 
Afra  is  found  in  Venaniius  Fortunatus  (de  vita 
S.  Martini  lib.  IV.  b.  X.  612,  after  A.  D.  550), 
who  introduces  these  lines  in  his  preface : 

^Pergitad  AngnHtiM,  qmnm  Verdo  Lyentque  Jluentant, 
lUit  9na  0acra€  vemeraben  idnfiHit  A/me." 

I  It  is  certain  however  that  she  was  held  in  ven- 
eration at  an  eariier  period.  The  fact  furnishes 
interesting  eridence  of  the  ancient  religious  con- 
dition  of  Augsburg.  ilsszoa.* 


Aftiea. — (See  Abysiinian  Church.  Alexan' 
drian  articles.    Egypt    J^topta). 

Agabu  CAyo^of,  3 jn  £sra  2 :  46  ?)  a  Chris- 
tian f>rophet  of  the  apostolic  a(^e.  Acts  11 :  28 
contains  his  prediction  of  a  famine  which  should 
prevail  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  verified  in  the  4th  year  of  Claudius,  A.  D. 
44.  Josephus  (Ant  20.  2,  5)  says  that  it  was 
most  severe  in  Judea.  Another  prophecy  of 
Agabus  is  recorded  Acts  21 :  10,  which  was  also 
fulfilled.  He  is  the  only  N.  T.  prophet  men- 
tioned by  name,  although  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Church  enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  Eph. 
3  :  5 ;  4  :  11 ;  1  Cor.  12  :  28,  29;  14 :  29. 

Vaihingkr.* 

Airae,  JJK»  JJX.  »  ^^^%  of  **>®  Amalekites 

whom  Saul  vanquished  and  took  captive,  bnt 
whom  Samuel  slew  with  his  own  hand  (1  Sam. 
15).  As  the  name  occurs  in  Numbers  (24  :  7),. 
it  was  probably  the  common  name  of  Amalekite 
kings,  like  Abimclech  among  the  PhilistincBi 
and  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  *  Wines. 

Agapae  was  the  name  of  the  love-feasts  of 
the  first  Christians,  observed  in  connection  with 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  term  first  occurs  in 
Jude,  V.  12.>  Ignatius  (ep.  ad  Smymasos  c.  8) 
and  other  church-writers  allude  to  it,  as  also 
CeUua  {Origines  c.  Celsum  I.  1).  Lueian,  de 
morte  Peregrini  mentions  it  as  hnnva  ycouicxa,  in 
accordance  with  the  probable  explanation  that 
every  member  brought  something  for  the  com- 
mon meal.  The  Agapae  did  not  spring  from 
the  social  meaU  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae, 
but  are  immediately  connected  with  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  was  instituted  in  connecUon  with 
a  meal  (the  Passover),  and  was  thenceforth  cele- 
brated in  this  way,  forming  the  solemn  conclu- 
sion of  a  common  meal.  In  the  first  Christian 
congregations  it  was  observed  daily  in  the  even- 
ing (Acts  2  :  42,  46),  in  supposed  conformity 
with  the  words  of  our  Lord  (1  Cor.  11 :  24),  and 
separately  from  other  religious  services.  The 
ordinance  was  concluded  with  the  fraternal  kiss 
i^bknua,  ayuHT,  ^'xrua  dya^cm,  Rom.  16  :  16  ;  1  Cor. 
16  :  20;  1  Thess.  5  :  26;  1  Pet  5  :  14).  The 
disorders  which  the  Corinthian  Church  subse- 
quently associated  with  these  love-feasts  are 
well  known  (1  Cor.  11 :  20,  &c.).  Although  the 
Agapae  were  perfectly  harmless  in  a  political 
view,  they  nevertheless  excited  the  suspicion  of 
the  Roman  officers,  who  confounded  them  with 
the  gatherings  of  conspirators,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  report  of  Pliny,  governor  of  Bythinia,  to 
Trajan  (ep.  lib.  X.  96).  An  examination  of  two 
deaconesses  however  allayed  the  suspicions,  and 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  separated 
from  other  religious  services.  They  both  testi- 
fied: morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  (after  the 
morning  service)  runwtque  coeutidi  ad  capiendum 
cibum,  &c.  In  the  course  of  the  2d  century  the 
Agapae  were  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supner 
proper,  which  was  combined  with  the  re^jar 
public  worship,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  whilst 
their  daily  celebration  was  discontinued  (Justin, 
apol.'  I.,  apost  Const  II.  28).  They  were  re- 
tained in  this  form  in  many  portions  of  the 

*  The  reading  mwarmts  (A  C)  ii  alio  foand  in  2  Petsr 
2  :  13)  but  if  not  the  correct  ooa  in  the  spiitlo  of  Jade. 
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Choreb,  in  eonneotion  with  social  prayer  and 
edifying  oonTersation  ( TerhtU.  Apoloe.  39),  al- 
though in  some  cases  with  the  earlier  Corinthian 
abuses.  Not  only  Tertallian  (as  Montanistcie 
j^unih^  c,  17)  but  others  (Clem.  Alex.,  Biedip- 
goaua  II.,  p.  165,  ed.  OberthUr)  condemn  these 
evils.  According  to  the  last  quotation  the  rich 
thought  they  did  God  a  serrice  by  furnishing 
Agapae.  The  Agapae  consequently  fell  into 
contempt  and  disuse,  so  that  the  Council  of 
Gangra,  o.  11,  anathematized  those  who  des- 
pised them  (ff»  tti  xa/ta/pfMvtifj),  Afler  this  they 
were  occasionally  obsenred  as  meals  furnished 
by  the  wealthy  for  the  poor  [Augustus  c.  Faus^ 
turn  lib.  XX.  c.  20.  Agapes  nosirae pauper es par- 
cunt  sine  frugUms  sine  carnHbus,  JPlerumque  in 
agapibus  eiiam  cames  pauperibns  eroganiur). 
These  Agapae  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
festivities  which  were  afterwards  celebrated  over 
the  graves  of  martyrs.  Several  Synods  very 
properly  forbid  the  celebration  of  the  Agapae  in 
churches  (Concil.  Laodic.  and  the  2d  half  of  the 
14th  century,  c.  28 ;  Concil.  Carthag.  III.,  391, 
c.  30 ;  Concil.  Aurelian.  II.,  533,  c.  12 ;  Concil. 
Trull..  692,  c.  74).  Hirzog.* 

Agapetus. — There  were  two  Popes  of  this 
name.  Agapetus  L,  son  of  the  priest  Gordianus, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
from  June  535  to  April  536.  His  pontificate 
was  short,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
rendered  it  important.  The  power  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy  was  waning.  After  the  death  of 
her  infant  son  Athalaric,  Amala^ontha,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric,  associated  Theodntas,  the 
only  remaining  male  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Ostrogoths,  with  her  in  the  govern- 
ment. This  kindness  Theodatus  basely  requited 
by  having  his  benefactress  put  to  death.  About 
tne  same  time  Justinian  I.  commenced  his  great 
plan  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  western  division  of 
the  empire,  expelling  the  A^andals  from  Africa,  the 
Ostrogoths  from  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  from 
Spain,  and  for  restoring  the  unity  of  the  old 
Roman  empire.  After  conquering  the  Vandals, 
his  celebrated  General  Beiisarius  approached 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  with  a  powerful  fleet,  with 
the  determination  of  avenging  the  death  of  Ama- 
lasontha  on  her  murderer.  Theodatus  knowing 
that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, endeavored  by  negotiation  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  At  his  instigation  the 
new  Pope  Agapetus  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
to  persuade  the  emperor  to  spare  Italy.  Justi- 
nian would  not  yield,  but  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
obtaining  important  grants  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451^  having 
settled  the  dogma  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
according  to  the  views  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  hav- 
ing also  extended  the  power  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  over  nil  the  prelates  of  the  East, 
8omo  of  the  archbishops,  for  instance  those  of 
Alexandria,  Antiocb,  and  Jerusalem,  sought  to 
be  revenged  on  their  Ruccessful  Byzantian  rival. 
For  this  purpose  they  secretly  and  openly  fa- 
Tored  those  parties  in  the  Church  who,  like  the 
early  Egyptian  Churches,  acknowledged  only 
one  nature  in  Christ.  Hence  the  long  and  bit- 
ter Monophysitic  contests  of  the  oriental  Churoh. 
Justinian  L  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  de- 


crees of  Chalcedon,  partly  because  that  Comoil 
had  given  to  the  throne  a  greater  inflaenoe  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Churoh,  and  still  more  becaote 
the  dogmas  there  settled  were  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  Latin  Church  of  the  West.  Only 
with  the  help  of  the  clergy  could  he  hope  to 
recover  those  parts  of  the  eropiro  which  the 
Germans  had  wrested  from  faira;  hence  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  with  respect  the 
theological  views  of  the  Latins.  But  TbeodonK 
the  wife  of  Justinian,  a  designing  and  ambitious 
woman,  secretly  favored  the  opponents  of  the 
Chalcedonian  dogmas,  and  succeeded  after  the 
death  of  the  Bysantine  patriarch,  Epiphanies, 
in  getting  Anihimus,  formerly  Bishop  of  Trape- 
zund,  an  ally  of  the  Monophysites,  raised  to  the 
vacant  chair.  When  Pope  Agapetus  came  to 
Constantinople  he  found  Anthimus  invested 
with  the  patriarchal  dignity,  discovered  the 
designs  of  the  empress,  and  carefully  avoided 
all  intercourse  vritn  the  masked  Monophyaite. 
In  vain  did  Theodora  and  her  husband  nse 
threats,  entreaties,  and  flattery,  in  order  to  pez^ 
snade  the  Pope  to  maintain  church  fellowahip 
with  the  patriarch.  Agapetus  was  immoTable, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor.  Anthimus  was  deposed  by  an  impe- 
rial mandate,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pope  an  adherent  of  Rome,  named  Mennas,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Agapetus  consecrated 
the  new  patriarch,  and  declared  in  a  letter  to 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  Mennas,  the  first 
oriental  bishop  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  de- 
served to  be  compared  with  those  whom  the  holy 
apostle  Peter  himself  had  connecrated.  This 
shows  the  high  value  the  Pope  placed  upon  the 
transaction.  Pope  Agapetus  survived  bis  tsrt- 
umph  only  a  short  time ;  for  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Rome  he  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  of  which  he  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  A.  D.  530. 

Agapetus  IL,  also  a  Roman  by  birth,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  June,  A.  D.  946,  soon  after 
the  aeath  of  Marosia  and  Theodora,  two  anprin- 
cipled  women,  who,  aided  by  a  party  of  Uie 
Roman  nobility,  had  long  exercised  a  shameful 
influence  upon  Uie  papacy.  But  Marozia's  son 
Alarick  still  possessed  great  power  in  Rome. 
Agapetus  II.,  liko  his  predecessors,  was  under 
the  yoke  of  Alarick.  In  order  to  shake  off  that 
voke  the  new  Pope  entered  into  an  allianoe  with 
king  Otho  I.  of  Germany,  which  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  German 
nation,  and  exerted  an  immediate  influence  opon 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  relations  of 
France.  During  20  years  two  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  Artold,  a  man  of  plebeian  descent, 
and  Hugo,  son  of  Count  Ileribert  of  Vermandois, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  vassals, 
had  contended  for  the  first  ecclesiastical  chair 
0^  Gaol,  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims.  Thb 
quarrel  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  the 
nobility  and  the  crown  of  France.  Hugo  was 
at. first  favored  by  bis  father,  and  after  his 
father's  death  by  his  uncle  of  the  same  naoae, 
Hugo,  called  the  Great,  Duke  of  Francia,  and 
founder  of  the  Capet  dynasty.  Louts,  king  of 
France,  the  third  from  the  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Noustrian  lino,  contended  for  the  right  of 
Artold.    Heribert's  bod,  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  isobilitr,  succeeded.  Loqib  was  defeated 
in  AD  attempt  (944)  to  take  the  fortress  of 
Monso,  which  belonged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Rheims.  Then  Ltmis  cast  himself  into  the 
Rrms  of  king  Otho  I.,  whose  sister  Oerberga 
he  had  married  in  939 ;  and  the  German  king, 
aspiring  to  univeraal  dominion,  eagerly  seized 
the  opportanitj  of  rendering  the  crown  of 
Neustria  dependent  upon  himself.  Leagued 
together  both  monarchs  marched  against 
Rheims  and  took  the  city,  whereupon  the  Ger- 
man archbishops,  Robert  of  Treves  and  Frede- 
rick of  Mayenoe,  placed  Artold,  the  protege 
of  their  master,  in  the  arohiepiscopal  chair  of 
Rheims.  The  expelled  Hugo,  however,  still 
maintained  himselt  in  his  fortified  castle  Mou- 
ion.  Appealing  to  the  Pope  (947)  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  issue  a  bull,  in  which  he 
was  declared  the  rightful  Metropolitan  of  Rheims. 
King  Otho  then  sent  the  archbishop  Frederick  of 
Mayence  to  Rome  to  support  the  cause  of  Artold. 
He  succeeded  in  changing  the  views  and  the 
course  of  the  Pope.  Agapetus  despatched  a 
commissioner,  the  bishop  Marinus,  to  Germany, 
to  re-investigate  the  case.  A  Synod  held  in  the 
German  city  Ingelheim,  and  attended  chiefly  by 
German  bishops,  and  also  by  Marinus,  not  only 
decided  the  contest  between  Artold  and  Hugo, 
but  also  settled  the  future  relation  of  the  French 
king  to  his  vassals.  Hugo  was  banished,  Artold 
declared  the  rightful  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  a  decree  passed,  to  be  enforced  by  severe 
penalties,  that  no  vassal  should  hereafter  attempt 
in  any  way  to  abridge  the  power  of  king  Louis. 
Soon  afterwards  a  German  army  entered  France, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Ingelheim.  The  deposed  archbishop  and  his 
uncle,  Duke  Hugo  the  Great,  were  compelled  to 
submit,  and  Pope  Agapetus  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  done  (949).  Agapetus  had  mani- 
festly pursued  a  vascillatlng  course.    At  first 


who,  perceiving  that  the  aspiring  German  king 
was  using  the  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending bis  power  over  France,  and  of  securing 
to  himself  the  imperial  dignity,  compelled  the 
Pope  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  Hugo.  But 
afterwards  Otho's  ambassadors  at  Rome  gained 
the  ascendency  over  Alarick,  and  then  the  Pope 
ventured  to  declare  his  real  sentiments,  and  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  German  protege.  Later 
occurrences  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Aga- 
petus secretly  sided  with  Otho,  because  he  wished 
to  make  use  of  him  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
house  uf  Marozia.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  10th  century  the  chair  of  Passau  had  pre- 
ferred claims  to  metropolitan  rights,  which  ex- 
cited great  jealousy  in  the  archbishops  of  Salz- 
burg, who  had  till  then  been  the  only  metropo- 
litans in  the  south-east  of  Germany.  After  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (936)  Otho  I.  favored  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  but  in  947  he  pursued 
a  directly  opposite  course.  Pope  Agapetus 
about  that  time  addressed  a  bull  to  bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Passau,  iu  which  ho  ordained  that 
thereafter  the  bishops  of  Passau  and  Salzburg 
should  divide  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction  over   Pannonia   between    themselves. 


There  are  clear  proofs  that  Agapetus  made  this 
arrangement  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
king.  Otho  changed  his  previous  course  for  the 
following  reason.  From  the  day  of  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Germany  all  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  imperial  crown ; 
but  he  wished  previously  to  bring  the  whole 
German  realm  under  his  control.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  sought  to  break  the  power  of 
the  representatives,  especially  that  of  the  ducal 
leaders.  He  gradually  succeeded:  one  princi- 
pality after  another  was  added  to  the  crown,  or 
given  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  royal  house. 
At  last  he  succeeded  also  with  the  principality 
of  Bavaria,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Henry 
(946).  But  the  German  representatives  op- 
posed this  increase  of  the  royal  power  with 
all  their  might,  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
they  feared.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  espe- 
cially set  himself  against  the  advancement  of 
Henry  to  the  principality  of  Bavaria.  In  order 
then  to  avenge  himself  on  the  first  prelate  of 
Bavaria,  and  to  humble  him  by  the  promotion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  king  Otho  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  make  the  above-mentioned  arrange^ 
ment. 

In  the  spring  of  951  Otho  I.  found  the  oppor- 
tunity so  long  sought  of  interfering  in  the  aimirs 
of  Italy.  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  king  Lothar 
of  Italy,  who  had  been  recently  poisoned  by  the 
Lombard  Berngar,  called  him  to  her  aid.  The 
Pope  was  also  gained  over.  Baronius  makes  a 
statement  in  his  church  history  for  the  year  951, 
according  to  which  Agapetus  united  with  Ade- 
laide in  Fending  ambassadors  to  Germany  to 
invite  Otho  to  lil^rate  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of 
Berngar  and  Alarick.  Otho  marched  with  a 
large  army  across  the  Alps ;  but  when  he  had 
turned  his  back  upon  Germany  great  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  throughout  that  country.  The 
recollection  of  the  evils  which  the  imperial 
crown  had  brought  upon  the  nation  under  the 
Carlovingians  instigated  the  German  represen- 
tatives, especially  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cfhurch, 
to  employ  every  means  to  prevent  their  king 
from  imitating  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Great  The  Pope  too  was  forced,  no  doubt  by 
the  influence  of  Alarick,  to  call  upon  the  German 
monarch  to  return  from  Lombardy  to  Germanv, 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  ensued,  which  the 
king  could  suppress  onl^  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict of  three  years'  continuance.  In  the  midst 
of  these  occurrences,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  955,  Agapetus  II.  died.  What  he  of  his 
own  accord  had  determined  to  do,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  tyranny  of  the  house 
of  Marozia,  that  his  successor,  «fohn  XII.,  the 
son  of  Alarick,  had  to  undertake  against  his  wilL 
Otho  was  called  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  had 
the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great  placed  upon  his 
head.  The  imperial  dignity  was  transferred  to 
the  Germans.  Gfrorer. — Dr.  Stork, 

Agate. — {See  Preciotis  Stones,) 

Agatho,  Pope  (from  678-682)  is  known  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  active  participation  in  the 
Monothelitio  controversy  (see  Monoihdiiim). 
He  was  canonized  and  his  virtues  are  commem- 
orated by  the  Romish  Church  on  Jan.  10,  and 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Feb.  20.  His  letters  to 
emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  and  the  Council 
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of  Constantinople,  are  preserred  by  Manai  XI. 
233-286.  (See  Bawer^s  impartial  history  of  the 
Bomitib  Popes.)  Herzog.* 

Age. — Both  Church  and  State  require  a  cer- 
tain age  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  parti- 
cular acts  and  offices,  as  for  marriage,  oraina- 
tion,  and  ciTil  privileges  and  honors.  The  laws 
regulating  this  subject  are  various,  and  are 
determined  partly  bv  the  influence  of  canonical 
jurisprudence,  which  again,  as  in  marriage,  is 
.derived  from  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  partly  bv 
the  regard  for  personal  rights  peculiar  to  mod- 
em conceptions  of  the  State.  The  Protestant 
Church'  requires  candidates  4br  confirmation 
(which  is  connected  with  the  first  approach  to 
the  Lord's  Supper)  to  be  14  years  of  age,  allow- 
ing the  superior  judicatories  to  grant  dispensa- 
tions in  tavor  of  special  cases;  whilst  the 
Romish  Church  administers  it  as  a  sacrament  at 
the  age  of  7  years,  although  some  German  dio- 
ceses require  more.  Ordinarily  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  be  sworn  until  they  have  passed  their 
14th  year,  a  regulation  based  upon  canonical 
jurisprudence,  whish*  reauires  judicium  in  iu- 
rante  for  a  valid  oath,  some  governments  (as 
Prussia,  Saxony)  fix  the  qualification  at  a  later 
age.  Marriage-contracts  between  children  under 
7  years  are  declared  void  by  canonical  law; 
those  concluded  between  that  age  and  puberty 
cannot  be  consummated  until  this  period  is 
reached,  and  may  even  then  be  dissolvea.  These 
are  regulations  however  which  have  become 
obsolete  (see  Marriage  impediments).  The  favor 
shown  to  such  early  marriages  sprang  from  a 
superficial  humaneness,  which  allowed  the  indul- 
gence of  sensual  impulses  at  the  expense  of  law 
and  morality.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  politi- 
cal errors  which  led  the  State  to  estimate  its 
strength  by  its  population,  a  mistake  which,  in 
its  present  reaction,  is  in  danger  of  running  the 
State  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  checking  the 
tendency  to  over-population,  by  fixing  an  unna- 
turally advanced  age  as  the  legal  qualification 
for  marriage.  All  laws  upon  this  subject  should 
pay  due  regard  to  those  of  human  nature  itself, 
and  allow  some  measure  of  liberty  for  indivi- 
duals to  determine  the  matter  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  right. — The  requi- 
site ages  for  ecclesiastical  or&rs  and  offices  in 
the  Romish  Church  are  the  following:  for  the 
lowest  orders  (tonsure,  &c.)  7  years,  the  sub- 
deaconship  21  years,  the  deaconship  22  years, 
the  priesthood  24  years,  episcopacy  30  years. 
The  Pope  may  dispense  exemption  from  these 
rules,  and  may  authoriie  bishops  to  drop  a  year 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  priestly  consecri^ 
tion.  The  occupancy  of  an  ordinary  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  requires  the  age  of  14  years,  higher 
benefices  require  22  years,  and  if  an  actual  cure 
of  souls  is  connected  with  it  24  years.  Monastic 
vows  cannot  be  assumed,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  until  the  16th  year ;  in  the  case  of 
females  not  until  affcer  the  12th  year.  Some 
orders  require  a  higher  age.  In  some  cases 
state  laws  determine  the  age,  so  as  to  prevent 
precipitancy.     In  Bavaria  the  candidates  for 

■  It  will  be  rtsdily  pereeived  that  the  deUils  of  this 
article  apply  mainly  to  the  Boropean  ProtettODt 
Clittrchet.  « 


temporary  orders  must  be  21  years  of  age,  for 
life  vows  32  years ;  in  Pru^^ia  men  are  required 
to  be  25  years,  and  women  21  years  old;  in 
France  vows. taken  before  the  2l8t  year  are  bind- 
ing only  for  1  year,  those  taken  subsequently 
only  for  5  years.  Austria  has  fixed  the  24th 
year  as  the  rule.  In  the  evangelical  Church  the 
year  at.  which  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
acknowledged  canonically  is  determined  partly 
by  tradition  and  partly  by  civil  law.     A.  II.* 

Agier,  Beler  John  (bom  in  Paris  Dec.  28, 
174^  tSept.  22,  1823)  was  descended  from  a 
strict  Jansenist  family,  and  was  a  decided  advo- 
cate of  the  constitution  civile  du  clerge.  Ilia  iraiti 
surle  mariage  (publ.  1800)  is  a  learned  contri- 
bution upon  the  subject  of  civil  marriage.  In 
his  40th  year  he  learned  Hebrew,  chiefly  that  he 
might  study  the  prophetical  books  of  the  O.  T. 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  Apocalypse,  upon 
which  he  wrote  a  commentary  (ArrH,  1823,  2 
vol.  8vo.).  He  was  deeply  interested,  as  were 
later  Janscnists,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  Napoleon  upon  once  seeing 
Agier  said  characteristically,  '*  Voilli  un  ma;:^i»- 
trat  I'     ^  RsucnLiN.* 

Agnoitea  or  Agnoitae.  —  The  Monophjsitic 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  question,  whether 
Christ  as  man  vras  omniscient  or  not  7  Themistinjf^ 
a  Monophystte  deacon  in  Alexandria  (in  the  Cth 
century),  affirmed  that  he  was  not,  in  opposition 
to  his  patriarch  Timotheus,  whose  successor  The- 
odotius  declared  an  anathema  against  the  The- 
mistians  (dyyoTtof).  The  sect,  which  Gre^ry 
the  Great  also  condemned,  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  8th  century.     HAOCNBACir.*' 

AfrnitB  Deiy  the  ancient  Latin  hymn  sung  in 
a  son  tone,  accompanied  with  the  flute,  at  the 
close  of  the  mass  and  afler  the  following  form 
of  consecration :  **  haec  commixtio  et  consecratio 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Dom.  nostri  J.  C.  fiat  acci- 

?ientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aetemam.  Amen.'' 
he  hymn  is  based  upon  John  1 :  29.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  original  words  were  need  as 
a  morning-hymn.  Gregory  (589-604)  intro- 
duced a  translation  of  it  into  his  Liber  sacra- 
mentorum,  and  thus  transplanted  this  morning- 
hymn  into  the  Western  Church,  where  it  was 
sung  exclusively  by  the  priests  throughout  the 
7th  century.  It  was  formally  prohibited  by  the 
Trullan  Council  however,  whicn  condemned  the 
adoration  of  Christ  under  the  image  of  a  Lamb. 
But  Sergius  I.  (687-701),  who  was  opposed  to 
the  Trullan  decision,  decreed  the  Agnus  Dei  to 
be  sung  bv  priest  and  people  together.  After 
Adrian  I.  (777)  acknowledged  the  Trullan  Coun- 
cil, the  choir  only  was  allowed  to  sing  it.  About 
1120  the  threefold  repetition  of  it  became  cua- 
tomary,  and  in  the  last  repetition  **  dona  nobis 
pacem"  was  substituted  for  "miserere  nobif*," 
on  account  of  the  **osculum  paeis"  with  which 
the  congregation  then  greeted  each  other.  Du- 
randus  (tl270)  in  his  raiionali  officiorum  divino- 
rumt  lib.  IV.  c.  52,  assigns  the  following  reason 
for  this  custom :  "  No  one  ever  displayed  soch 
patience  under  sufferings,  trials  and  temptntiona 
OS  the  Redeemer;  wherefore  the  Church  dwells 
with  pious  amasement  upon  the  theme,  and 
thrice  repeats  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peocata 
mundi,  miserere  nobis.'  We  are  thus  reminded 
how  the  Lord  Jesus  1)  took  away  our  sins,  2) 
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bore  their  penalty,  and  3)  commonicates  to  our 
heiirts  the  merits  of  his  death,  through  the  gos- 
pel and  the  supper."  Luther,  in  his  "  Qemian 
Mans"  of  1526,  adopted  the  Agnus  Dei  as  trans- 
lated bj  N.  Decius  of  Braunschwei^i:  in  1522  or 
1523,  and  directed  that  during  the  singing  of  it, 
iromediatelj  after  the  consecration,  the  comtnu- 
nicants  should  approach  the  altar  and  receive 
the  bread  and  wine.  £.  £.  Koch.* 

Agnnfl  Bei  is  the  name  of  the  cakes  of  wax, 
made  in  Home  of  the  remains  of  the  candles 
ufted  during  Easter,  upon  which  the  image  of  a 
liiDib  supporting  a  cross  is  impressed,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Christ  (John  1 :  29),  and  which  the  Pof)e 
consecrates  on  the  Tuesday  following  Easter  in 
the  Ist  and  7th  years  of  his  reign,  and  presents 
as  tokens  of  regard  to  persons  of  high  rank. 

IIerzoo.* 

Affohard  was  a  natiye  of  Spain  (779)  and 
(810)  Archbishop  of  Lyons.    lie  was  one  of 
thope  distinguished  men  who  arose  during  the 
revival  of  knowledge  under  Charlemagne.    His 
early  history  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.    He 
seems  to  have  owed  his  education  to  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Leidrad,  who  was  one  of  Cfharle- 
magne's  most  active  assistants,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  efforts  to  rebuild  the  dilapidated 
churches  and  convents  of  his  diocese,  establish 
an  imposing  form  of  worship,  and  found  libraries 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
Agobard  perhaps  occupies  the  principal  place 
among  the  promoters  of  education  in  that  period. 
He  uras  not  satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  reproduc- 
tiim  and  compilation  peculiar  to  the  age,  but  with 
a  free  and  independent  mind  went  in  advance  of 
it    lie  refuted  the  popular  superstition  that 
hail  and  thunderstorms  could  be  produced  by 
men.    He  also  opposed  the  prevalent  custom  o? 
appealing  to  the  divine  ordeal,  and  to  personal 
cumbata,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  image 
question,  which  had  been  agitated  by  Rome. 
He  was  a  lealous  polemic  against  tho  Adoption- 
ists  nnd  Jews,  and  wrote  several  treatises  upon 
liturgical  subjects.    He  was  also  known  for  his 
liberal  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   He  opposed  the  opinion  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  Tton  solum  sensum  praedicationis  ei  modos 
tel  argumenta  dictionum  inspirarfrii,  sed  eiiam 
ipsa  corporalia  verba  exirinsenfs  in  ora  i'iorum 
ipse  formaveril  (in  the  prophets  and  apostles). 
He  remarks   against  this  view :   **  Quodsi  iia 
stnlitis^  quanta  abstirditas  seqtiafur,  quis  dinume- 
rcare  poterit  f    Aron  erat  prophela  Moysi,  Mouses 
propheia  Dei.     Quart  ergo  robuaiior  vox  et  expe- 
ditior  sermo  in  propheia  Moysi  quam  in  propluta 
Deif     Num  quid  ei   hoc    viiium,  graeUiiaUm 
tcilicei  vocis  ei  lingwB  impediiionem^  SpiriiuiS, 
trihueiis  f  Resiai  ergo,  ui  incut  ministerio  angelieo 
vox  articuUUa  formaia  est  in  ore  asinas  (Num. 
22  :  28),  ita  dicaiis  formari  in  ore  prophetarum, 
Agobard  at  various  times  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the  civil  rulers 
and  the  assttmptions  of  the  Popes.    Finally  be 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  disputes  between 
Louis  the  Pious  and  his  sons.    Inspired  with  the 
traditions  of  tho  glory  of  the  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  he,  like  Wala,  Adelhard 
of  Corbin,  and  others,  was  grieved  at  the  evi- 
dences of  decline  exhibited  m  the  reign  of  his 
incapable  successor.    He  earnestly  defended  the 


law  of  succession,  enacted  (817)  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  unitv  of  the  empire,  but  wnioh 
was  afterwards  abolished  by  the  influence  of  the 
empress  Judith,  in  favor  of  her  son  Charles. 
Agobard  repeatedly  denounced  these  changes, 
and  their  author,  the  empress,  as  the  source  of 
all  the  disorders  of  the  state,  and  called  upon 
all  who  loved  God,  the  king,  and  the  state,  to 
endeavor  to  correct  this  wrong.  He  belonged  to 
that  partj  of  nobles  and  bishops  who,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  elder  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
twice  compelled  this  emperor  to  dp  humiliating 
church-penance,  in  order  thus  to  dts<|ualify  him 
for  retaining  the  sceptre.  Agobard's  implication 
in  these  difficulties  finally  led  to  his  deposition 
in  835.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  emperor.  Thence- 
forth he  abstained  from  further  participation 
in  the  political  troubles  of  the  state.  He  died 
in  tho  possession  of  his  office  in  840.  (Hundes* 
hagen,  Commeniatio  de  Agobardi  vita  ei  scriptis. 
Pars  1,  vita.  Giessas,  1831 ;  Bdhr,  history  of  Ro- 
man Literature  in  the  Carlovingian  age,  p.  98, 
383-393 ;  Histoire  liUeraire  de  lYance,  T.  III.  p. 
168,  sq.  The  works  of  Agobard  were  published 
in  part  by  Papirius  Masson,  Paris,  1605, 4 to; 
in  a  more  complete  edition  by  liaUuzius,  Paris, 
1666,  2  vols.  The  edition  of  BaUuzius  passed 
into  the  Max  Bibl,  Pairum,  T.  XIY.,  and  into 
Galland,,  Bibl.  patr.  T.  XIIL) 

HUNDBSHAGEK.  —  Krotd, 

Agonistiqs. — ( See  Donaiisis. ) 
Agrarian  laws.— (See  Agriculture.) 
Agreda  (Maria  de  Jesus),  a  Franciscan  nun, 
and  (1627)  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  at  Agreda  in  Spain,  was  the 
reputed  authoress  of  Mistica  Ciudad  de  Dios, 
etc.,  Madrid,  1670,  the  fanatical  and  fantastical 
contents  of  which  gave  the  greater  offence  be- 
cause the  Franciscans  declared  it  to  be  a  divine 
revelation.  A  long  controversy  arose  in  the 
Romish  Church  as  to  whether  she  had  written 
its  contents,  which  the  Sorbonne  had  con- 
demned, and  the  lawfulness  of  reading  it,  which  / 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  controversy  was  set- 
tled by  Alexander  VIII.  in  1730,  who  first  of  all 
required  indisputable  proof  that  Agreda  bad 
really  written  the  book.  Its  main  idea  is  the 
most  extravagant  application  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception ;  from  which  all  the 
graces,  excellences  ana  privileges  of  the  Virgin 
are  derived.  There  are  many  absurd  fables 
connected  with  her  birth  and  childhood.  That 
the  Sorbonne  pronounced  this  book  to  be  merely 
offensive  and  annoying;  that  this  sentence  too 
could  only  be  passed  with  difficulty  and  after 
long  debate,  because  the  nonsense  it  contained 
was  admired  by  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  that  the  Pope  did  not  venture  to  condemn 
it ;  all  this  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Romish 
Church.  For  Quesnel,  who  recommended  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  and  for 
the  excellent  work  m  which  he  expressed  such 
sentiments,  papal  anathemas  were  ready  at  once 
(Const,  unigenitus,  1710),  but  the  book  which 
made  Mary  the  equal  of  Uod,  was  most  tenderly 
spared !  Herzog. — Krotel, 

Agrioola  of  Eisleben  {John),  gcnerallv  called 
John  fiisleben,  after  his  native  place,  or  Magister 
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Eislebon  (tslebius),  was  born  April  20,  1492. 
It  is  likely  that  his  family  name  was  Schuitter 
(reaper),  or  according  to  others  Schneider,  i.  e. 
Kornschneider  (corn-cutter  or  reaper),  Latinized 
Agricola.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  be 
was  particularly  noticed  by  Luther,  and  became 
an  inmate  of  bis  house.  He  was  with  Luther 
at  the  discussion  of  Leipsic  (1519),  and  accord- 
ing to  Seckendorf  (Comment.  I,  92)  acted  as 
secretary  on  that  occasion.  For  several  years 
afterwards  he  taught  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, from  thence  he  went  to  Frankfort  (May 
30, 1525)  with  a  recommendation  from  Luther 
to  the  burgomaster  and  council  of  that  place,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  the  Church.  In 
the  same  year  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  in  the  school  of  Eisleben, 
established  under  Luther's  direction,  and  also  as 
pastor  of  the  Nikolai  church.  Here  he  gained 
such  applause  that  M.  Coelius,  court-preacher  at 
Mansfeld,  went  to  Eisleben  every  Sunday  to 
hear  him  preach,  and  to  "  edify  himself"  with 
his  praedilectionibos.  Asa  further  proof  of  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  his  sovereign  called 
Aim  to  Spire  during  the  Diet  of  1526,  that  he 
might  preach,  alternately  with  O.  Spalatin,  be- 
fore him  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Unfortu- 
nately the  friendship  hitherto  existing  between 
Agricola  and  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  attack  made  by  the  first  upon 
Melanchthon's  articuli  dt  quitms  egerunt  per 
visiiaiores  in  regione  Saxonice,  Wittenb.  1527. 
Against  these  Agricola  objected,  ihat  they  attrir 
huied  repentance  to  the  preaching  of  the  law 
instead  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  dis- 
pute was  settled,  for  the  time  at  Torgau,  by  a 
conference,  in  which  Luther  and  Bugenhagen 
participated.  But  Agricola  was  not  fully  con- 
Tinced.  For  when  he  (153G)  left  his  situation  in 
Eisleben,  and  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where 
Luther  especially  gave  him  a  cordial  reception, 
he  renewed  the  controversy  with  the  assertion, 
that  the  laxo  is  no  longer  to  be  taught  in  the  new 
covenant  (1537).  Luther  now  entered  the  lists, 
and  in  quick  succession  four  public  disputations 
were  held«  and  a  fifth  towards  the  close  of  1538. 
Perhaps  the  controversy  would  have  terminated 
without  evil  consequences  to  Agricola  if  he  had 
not  (1540),  in  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Luther,  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  suit.  Before  this  was  concluded 
he  left  Wittenberg  secretly,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  he  published  areoantntion,  which 
he  sent  to  the  elector  Jan.  20,  1541,  with  the 
assurance  "  that  a  Christian  reconciliation  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Luther."  This 
happened  at  Berlin,  whither  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Joachim  II.,  had  called  Agricola  as 
court-chaplain.  By  his  labors  there  he  soon 
won  general  respect,  and  even  gained  the  favor 
of  the  emperor,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  associated  with  the  Catholic  bishops 
Julius  von  Pflug  and  Michael  Halding,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  well-known  "  Interim  Augus- 
tanum"  (1548).  In  that  work  be  yielded  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  the  essential  principles 
of  Protestantism.  We  do  not  believe  with  his 
opponent,  Bucholzer,  that  he  had  been  bribed 
with  700  crowns.  His  opinion,  that  the  gospel 
*  ad  abolished  the  law,  he  faithfully  adhered  to 


all  his  life ;  for  in  1558,  during  the  contrOTerfly 
concerning  **  the  necessity  of  good  works,"  he 
publicly,  from  the  pulpit,  denounced  that  new 
diabolic  spirit,  '*  which  woald  make  good  works 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  might  lose  the  entire 
Christ  and  his  gospel."  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept 
22,  1566,  of  a  pestilential  disease,  in  the  75tli 
year  of  his  life.  The  report  that  be  committed 
suicide  is  a  base  fabrication  of  his  foes.  Agri- 
cola's  character  has  often  been  severely  censored. 
The  church-historians  WiUch  (Histor.  In  trod,  to 
Luther's  Works,  XX.  p.  72)  and  Planck  (Hiator. 
of  Prot.  Theolog.  II.  1,  p.  3,  etc.)  have  attributed 
his  disputes  (see  Antinomian  Controversies)  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  to 
unworthy  personal  motives;  and  even  Brei- 
Schneider  ascribes  his  zeal  in  the  matter  to  bis 
wounded  pride,  because  Melanchthon  should 
have  opposed  bis  appointment  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Wittenberg.  But  an  unprejudiced  estimate 
of  his  character  leads  us  to  conclude  that,  al- 
though he  was  obstinate,  he  was  not  malicious, 
and  that  a  narrow  conception  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification  might  lead  a  mind  like 
his  to  the  erroneous  concl^isions  which  he  main- 
tained. 

His  business  abilities  are  displayed  by  his 
efficiency  in  the  important  stations  which  be 
filled  in  different  countries.  He  was  also  a  dili- 
gent author,  but  very  few  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us  (3/.  J.  Agricola* s  writings,  B. 
Kordes,  Altona,  1817).  Besides  sermons  and 
theological  tracts,  he  also  published  a  collection 
of  750  "general  German  proverbs."  (In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  says  that  bo  had  col- 
lected more  than  5000.  |  This  has  secured  for 
him  an  honorable  place  m  the  history  of  German 
literature.  Dr.  ScnENXKL. — KroteL 

Agriculture. — 1)  By  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Canaan  they  were  changed  from  a 
nomadic  into  an  agricultural  nation.  This  of 
course  took  place  gradually,  bo  that  after  the 
lapse  of  manf  years  some  of  them  were  found  still 
pursuing  their  previous  occupation.  Agricaltare 
however  was  so  much  encouraged  by  laws  en- 
acted in  its  favor,  that  its  pursuit  soon  became 
general.  Each  family  possessed  its  inalienable 
homestead,  which  might  indeed  be  temporarily 
seized  by  creditors  in  payment  of  their  claims, 
but  which  fell  back  to  the  original  owners  in  the 
vear  of  jubilee  (Levit.  14:34;  25:23,  28). 
i'his  regulation  guarded  against  the  accnmula- 
tion  of  large  estates  by  few  individuals,  and  the 
formation  of  a  population  who  were  not  land- 
holders. The  agricultural  interest  was  further 
protected  by  the  law  of  restitution,  in  case  of 
damage  done  to  any  one's  fields  or  vineyards 
(Ex.  ^  :  5,  6| ;  although  the  hungered  traveller 
was  permitted  to  pluck  and  eat  as  he  passed  the 
ripening  grain  (Deut.  23  :  25 ;  Matth.  12  :  1 ; 
Luke  6  :  1).  The  removal  of  landmarks  was 
considered  a  serious  crime  (Deut.  19  :  14 ;  27  : 
17 ;  Job  24  :  2 ;  Hos.  5  :  10),  although  it  is  not 
known  what  penalties  were  annexed  to  it.  — 2) 
The  mode  of  agriculture  was  also  partly  defined 
by  law.  The  land  was  lef^  untilled  every  7th 
year,  and  its  spontaneous  productions  daring 
that  year  belonged  to  the  poor  (Levit  25 : 1,  &c, ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  3, 12. 3  ;  Phil.  opp.  II.  p.  207,  631). 
The  object  of  this  regulation  was  not  simply 
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agricaltaral,  to  increaro  fertility  ( Winer,  bibl. 
R^w.  SahfHUhjahr),  nor  merely  political,  to  pre- 
vent conimeroe  with  the  products  of  heathen  na- 
tions (Hug) ;  it  had  rather  a  religions  significance, 
as  its  name.  Sabbatical  year^  imports.    As  man, 
after  toiling  six  days,  keeps  the  seventh  as  a  sa- 
cred day  of  rest,  so  nature  may  claim  a  ^ear  of 
rest  after  the  exhaustion  of  six  years'  fertility.  It 
was  further  forbidden  to  sow  a  field  with  divers 
kinds  of  grain  (Levit.  10  :  19 ;  Deut  22 : 9) ;  the 
fruit  of  a  field  on  which  such  a  mixture  might  have 
accidentally  fallen  was  devoted  to  the  temple. 
The  purpose  of  this  regulation  also  was  not 
merely  agricultural  (as  Mickadis  asserts,  Mos. 
Reoht  IV.  320) ;  it  must  rather  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  that  prohibiting;  the  yoking 
together  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  is 
btued  upon  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  arbi- 
trarily violating  the  divine  order  of  nature ;  a 
feeling,  it  Is  true,  which  may  not  allow  of  a 
merely  rational  explanation.    Josephtu  suggests 
the  same  thought  (Antt  4,  8.  20),  "The  seed 
must  be  pure  and  unmixed,"  "ov  vof  tfj  fwy 
oMfiobuy  xocMovia  x"^**  '^V  ^voiy."    The  expla- 
nation which  regards  such  regulations  as  sym- 
holic&I,  and  as  involving  the  idea  "that  the 
Israelites  were  to  keep  themselves  unmixed  with 
other  nations"  ( Winer  RealwdrUrb,,  under  Ver- 
schiedenartiffes\iB  too  far-fetched.    To  the  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  yoking  of  different  kinds 
of  animals,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last 
named  prohibition,  Josephus  (Antt.  4,  8.  20) 
adds  the  humane  provision  which  did  not  allow 
animals  of  unequal  gait  to  be  yoked  together. 
The  great  fertility  of  Canaan  rendered  but  little 
cultivation   necessary  to  procure  an  immense 
vield  (Gen.  26  :  12;  Luke  8:8;  Matth.  13  :  8). 
Manuring  with  dung  (Jer.  9 :  22)  and  ashes  (Is. 
47 :  14)  was  not  unknown.    The  plow  (1  Sam. 
14 :  14)  and  harrow  (Job  39  :  10)  were  drawn 
bv  oxen  (1  Kings  19  :  19),  heifers  (Judges  14  : 
18),  or  asses  (Is.  30  :  24).    The  Hebrews  raised 
ehiefiy  wheat,  barley,  flax,  garlio,  lentils,  oats, 
beans,  cucumbers.    (In  reference  to  grapes,  see 
Vinei/ards.) — 3)  Their  agricultural  productions 
afforded  the  Israelites  the  means  of  trafficing, 
especially  with  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Phoenicia  (1  Kings  5:9,  11;  Ezek.  27:17; 
Acts  12 :  20).    4)  The  three  great  feasts,  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  deeper   historical    import,  were 
related  to  the  several  agricultural  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  which  fact  indeed  many  find  their  ori- 
ginal significance.    The  first  was  the  spring 
fegtival,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opening  of  the 
harvest    The  second  the  thanksgiving  festival, 
after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest.    The  third 
the  fail  thanksgiving,  after  the  final  gathering 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  year. — 5)  The  intimate 
relation  subsisting  between  the  agricultural  and 
civil  interests  of  the  Israelites,  will  be  discussed 
under  the  Articles  Levites,  Prietthood,  Tithes, 

H.  P.* 
Agrippa  L,  called  Herod,  the  grandchild  of 
Herod  ttie  Great  and  Mariamne,  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus  and  Bereniue.  Unable  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  his  youthful  extravagance  at 
Borne,  where  he  received  his  education,  together 
with  Claudius  (afterwards  emperor),  he  was 
eofflpelled  to  escape  to  Idamea.    Having  beeQ 


extricated  from  his  embarrassment  by  his  wife 
Cypres,  he  wandered,  in  extreme  poverty, 
through  Judea,  Syria  and  Alexandria,  and  re 
turneu  again  to  Rome,  where  Tiberius  at  first 
welcomed  him  and  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
nephew  Caligula,  but  verv  soon,  on  account  of 
the  influence  he  obtained  over  the  young  man, 
had  him  imprisoned.  After  the  decease  of  Tibe- 
rius Caligula  rrAtored  to  him  some  of  the  former 
possessions  of  his  grandfather,  viz.,  Batanae$^ 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king.  Soon  after  he 
reached  his  States  (790  Anno  Rom.)  he  also  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  over  which  Antipas  presided,  by  poison- 
ing the  ear  of  the  emperor  by  slanderous  accu- 
sations. His  influence  with  the  emperor  saved 
the  Jews  from  the  humiliation  of  having  his  statue 
placed  in  their  temple.  Through  the  favor  of 
Claudius,  Samaria  and  Judea  were  added  to  his 
jurisdiction,  so  that  it  now  included  all  Pales- 
tine, and  secured  the  homage  of  the  neighboring 
kings.  Craving  popular  applause  he  put  James, 
the  apostle,  to  dcatn  (44),  and  imprisoned  Peter 
(Acts  12  :  1,  &c.).  He  died  in  Caesarea,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 
According  to  Acts  12  :  23,  and  Josephus  (Antt. 
19,  8.  2),  during  a  prize-fight  in  honor  of  the 
emperor,  and  whilst  the  people  applauded  him 
as  a  god,  he  was  suddenlv  seized  with  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  and  expired,  being  literally  eaten 
by  worms.  Judea  thus  again  fell  under  Roman 
administration.  Hartm  an. — EmtentrouU 

Aj^rippa  H.,  called  Herod,  was  the  son  of 
Agnppa  I.  Being  but  17  jears  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  the  small  principality  of  Chalcis 
near  Lebanon,  together  with  the  superintendency 
of  the  temple  nt  Jerusalem  and  authority  to 
appoint  the  high  priests.  Four  years  after, 
instead  of  Chalcis,  he  obtained  the  former  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title 
of  king,  to  whicn  Nero  added  another  province 
composed  of  three  cities  and  fourteen  towns  of 
Qalilee  and  Perea,  whilst  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Jewish  state  remained  a  Roman 
province.  Agrippa  labored  to  avert  the  disturb- 
ance arising  m>m  the  oppression  of  the  rulers. 
He  greatly  beautified  Jerusalem,  but  by  his 
arbitrary  course  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  reign  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent 
to  Felix  in  Csasarea,  where,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  vears,  he  appealed  to  the  emperor 
(Acts  25  and  26),  who  declared  him  innocent, 
and  granted  his  appeal  to  Rome.  After  havine 
vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  yield 
to  the  Roman  army  which  threatened  them,  and 
to  pacify  the  zelotio  party,  he  attached  himself 
to  Vespasian,  stood  by  the  side  of  Titus  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  retained  possession  of  his  small  do- 
minion. He  died,  the  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  Herod,  in  the  3d  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  and 
the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

H  ARTX  AN. — Ermeniroui, 

Agrippa  of  Rettesheim  (Henry  Cornelius), 
bom  at  Cologne,  1487  (fat  Grenoble,  1535),  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  who,  though  living 
in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  reviviu 
of  letters,  and  exercised  more  or  less  deeply  by 
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preflentimentii  of  tbe  era  at  hand,  failed  to  giTe 
clear  expression  to  tho  thoughts  that  agitated 
their  minds,  and  lacked  those  strong  convictions 
of  right  which  enable  a  man  to  labor  with  per* 
manent  effect.  Resembling  Erasmus  in  part, 
his  violent  zeal  reminds  one  rather  of  men  like 
Hutten,  but  his  convictions  being  weakened  bj 
fickleness  of  character  and  want  of  unity  in  his 
plans  and  notions,  never  allowed  him  to  take  a 
decided  stand.  Though  frequently  spoken  of, 
and  almost  worshippea  as  a  master  of  the  secret 
arts,  his  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  or  men- 
tioned with  but  doubtful  praise. 

A  roving  knight,  a  learned  man,  and  a  necro- 
mancer who  wandered  over  almost  all  Europe, 
he  lived  a  life  of  change  and  adventure.  Bom 
of  an  old  noble  family,  he  studied  law  and  medi- 
cine first  at  Cologne  and  then  at  Paris.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Cologne  (1507)  he  became 
involved,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  in 
a  dangerous  expedition  on  tho  borders  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  a  secret  society  for  the  furtherance  of  magic, 
and  in  1509  settled  in  Dole,  where  he  lectured 
upon  Reuchlin.  Distrusted  by  Margarett,  prin- 
cess of  the  Netherlands,  whose  service  he  had 
sought  to  enter,  on  account  of  his  cabalistic 
predilections,  he  went  to  England  and  Cologne, 
and  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Abbot 
Trithemius  of  Wurzburg,  at  whose  suggestion 
he  wrote  his  work  de  occulta  philasapkia^  which 
however  remained  in  MSS.  form  (1510).  In 
1512  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
against  Venice.  He  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  so-called  Council  of  Pisa,  and  honored 
with  the  favor  of  the  Pope.  After  roaming 
about  through  Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  he 
married  in  1515,  and  became  PiYifessor  of  The- 
ology and  Magic  in  Pavia,  where  he  received  the 
Doctorate  both  of  law  and  medicine.  Having 
left  the  court  of  tbe  margrave  of  Montserrat  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  went  (1518)  as  syndic  to 
Metz,  formed  the  friendship  of  Faber  {SiapU' 
knsis),  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  and 
rescued  a  witch  from  the  grasp  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  lived  at 
Cologne  (1519-1521)  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  when,  disappointed  in  his  aesire  to  enter 
the  service  of  SaToy,  he  married  a  second  time 
in  Geneva,  and  went  as  citv-physician  to  Frey- 
burg,  in  Switzerland.  In  1524  he  appeared  at 
Lyons  a  member  of  the  French  oour^  as  physi- 
cian to  the  c|ueen-mother.  But  he  was  soon  in- 
volved by  his  imprudence  in  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. Adversity,  however,  only  urged  him 
to  greater  exertion,  for  in  his  sorest  extremity 
be  wrote  his  book  de  incetiUudine  et  vaniieUe  tei* 
eniiarum,  1526.  In  1527  he  fled  from  Biris, 
where  his  reputation  was  ruined,  to  the  Augus- 
tinians  at  Antwerp,  and  aAcr  having  lost  his 
second  wife  he  was  nominated  (1530)  imperial 
historiographer  and  librarian  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  1531  his  work  de  occulta  philosophia  was 
published.  Even  there  malice  assailed  him  and 
poverty  pressed  him.  The  theologians  of  Lou- 
vain  discovered  heresv  in  his  de  vanitate  sdentia- 
rum,  whilst  those  of  Cologne,  who  were  the  ene- 
mies of  Reuchlin,  assailed  the  de  occulta  phUo- 
iophia.  In  the  former  case  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Campegio  relieved  him  of  a  straity  in 


the  latter  that  of  Prince  Hermann  of  ColoTDeu 
IVith  the  latter  he  remainded  until  near  the  uose 
of  his  life,  then  visited  Bonn,  in  a  journey  to 
Lyons  became  a  French  prisoner,  and  aOter  his 
release  died  at  Grenoble,  1535.  During  hia  event- 
ful career  he  wrote,  besides  the  larger  treatises 
already  mentioned,  a  number  of  smaller  onee, 
the  contents  of  which,  though  in  many  inatances 
marked  by  a  rich  fancy  and  vigorous  eloqoenee, 
bear  the  traces  of  hasty  labor,  and  canoot  be 
recommended  as  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  renown  which  Agrippa  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  was  mainly  owing  to  hjs  skill  in  magic, 
which  numbered  many  enthusiastio  adherents 
in  that  a|^  of  transition  to  a  new  epoch  in  the 
world's  history.  Whilst  the  veneration  in  vrhieh 
this  art  was  held  proves  how  dimly  the  vray  to 
truth  was  then  discerned,  it  was  connected  with 
the  revival  of  the  modem  hunaane  and  empirieal 
science,  and  opposed  to  the  dry  formalism  of 
the  scholastics.  The  fundamental  points  of  his 
philosophy  were  announced  in  the  above-men- 
tioned work  de  oce,  phil.  Though  adhering  to 
the  orthodox  theology,  bis  speculations  aboot  the 
world  started  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which 
lost  sight  of  the  unity  of  all  thinn,  and  inTolved 
a  dualistic  element.  The  world  is  three-fold, 
the  earthly  or  elementary  (in  which  everything 
springs  from  the  four  elements^,  the  heavenly, 
and  the  intellecthal.  The  higher  rules  the 
lower,  or  serves  God  as  a  secondary  cause  by 
which  He  manifests  Himself.  The  four  ele- 
ments, which  in  our  world  are  grosser  forms  of 
existence,  exist  in  the  heavcnlv  as  forces,  in  the 
intellectual  as  powers,  in  God  Himself  as  pure 
ideas.  The  world  is  an  animated  substance  ;  its 
soul  is  the  fountain  of  all  life.  There  is  a  mtinia 
essentia,  the  world-spirit,  which  mediates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  soul  upon  the  body,  of  being  upon 
being.  In  all  things  in  the  world,  besides  tbe  ele- 
mentary forces,  there  are  others  springing  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  vires  oectdiaCt  and  be 
who  knows  these  can  by  means  of  them  enter 
u  pon  the  first  stage  of  natural  magic.  The  matfia 
coelesiis,  considered  as  the  second  stage,  depends 
upon  the  signification  of  the  number  and  influ- 
ence of  the  stars.  The  highest  stage,  however, 
is  the  ceremonial  or  religious  magic.  As  God 
at  times  works  in  the  world  without  the  use  of 
secondary  causes,  so  man,  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  communion  with  him,  becomes  the  pro- 
per lord  of  all  things.  This  may  be  attainea  by 
the  practices  of  religion,  and  especially  by  a 
direct  vision  of  God  by  means  of  a  pure  heart. 

The  reformatory  tendency  contained  in  the 
doctrine  thus  set  forth  was  brought  out  still 
more  fully  in  the  second  work  above  mentioned, 
de  vanitcUe  sc.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  book  advocates  a  system  of  philosophic 
skepticism.  Its  value  consists  in  criticisms 
unon  all  the  phenomena  of  science  and  life. 
Written  whilst  he  was  tbe  victim  of  oppression, 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  subject  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  to  tbe  ordeal  of  a 
searching  moral  scrutiny.  His  fundamental 
thought  is  stated  in  the  question:  What  can 
make  man  happy  ?  the  answer  to  which  is :  Re- 
ligion, not  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  not  as 
tbe  theology  of  the  schools,  but  as  the  liring 
and  direct  knowledge  of  God»  as  the  result  of  a 
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noml  obange  wrought  within  ns.  From  this 
point  of  Tiew  he  combfttted  the  worship  of  im* 
ages,  of  relics,  and  of  saints,  directed  attention 
to  the  word  and  presence  of  Christ  To  the 
Romish  coitus,  which  elevates  a  means  to  the 
dignity  of  an  end,  he  opposed  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  discharged  the  sharpest 
invectives  against  the  hierarchy  and  its  canons. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  unprofitableness  of  scho- 
lastio  theology,  he  wrote  against  its  formalism 
and  its  blina  faith  in  authoritjr.  He  mourned 
over  the  displacement  of  the  micred  Sorintures 
by  Uie  infaUibiliCy  of  the  Roman  See,  ana  con- 
demned Romish  traditions  as  human  inventions. 
He  insisted  on  a  return  to  the  word  of  God  as 
the  only  source  of  truth,  and  to  simple  faith  in 
Christ.  The  Bible  was  his  only  authority ;  by 
it,  as  the  Lydiut  lapis,  must  everything  be 
tried;  its  healing  waters  flowed  for  all  alike. 
No  knowledge  of  the  schools  led  to  it,  but  child- 
like faith,  humility  and  purity  of  heart  He 
concludes  with  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  exhorta- 
tion to  all  men  to  become  cuini.  In  this  book 
then  we  find  all  the  main  features  of  the  Pro- 
testant principle  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  role 
of  faith.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  malarial 
principle,  for  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  only 
by  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  God  that  we  can 
be  introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  truth, 
and  that  only  by  the  grace  of  God  —  not  by  any 
righteousness  of  our  own  —  can  we  attain  to 
communion  with  Him. 

These  views,  however,  it  most  be  borne  in 
mind,  did  not  become  an  integral  portion  of  his 
character;  they  were  the  anticipations  of  a 
bright  future  which,  finding  no  corresponding 
reafity  in  tho  outward  world,  left  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind.  They  serve  to  show 
how  near  a  man  who  looks  simply  to  the  phe- 
homena  of  sin,  but  fails  to  discover  its  hidden 
root,  may  come  to  the  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion without  fully  apprehending  it.  Such  an 
one  perceives  that  the  gospel  is  our  redemption, 
bnt  does  not  grasp  the  way  in  which  this  re- 
demption is  effected,  nor  its  final  end.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  Agrippa  was  a  soldier  and 
a  magician.  If  ambition,  worldly  desires,  and 
a  aoperstitious  heart  bad  induced  him  to  enter 
upon  this  last-mentioned  path,  the  spiritual 
nourishment  derived  from  that  source  would 
have  prevented  him  from  discovering  the 
truth.  Besides,  his  Platonic  Syncretism  led 
him  to  confound  the  natural  and  supernatural. 
Though  Christ  was  to  him  the  only  way  to 
truth*  he  yet  made  Christianity  to  consist  in 
the  observance  of  ceremonies,  and  hence  could 
not  separate  himself  from  the  ritual  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  It  was  not  a  mere  prudent  fore- 
sight, but  an  incompleteness  of  view  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  post* 
tion,  that  induced  him  to  rebuae  the  abases  that 
obtained  in  the  Romish  system,  whilst  he  was 
satisfied  with  it  as  such.  Even  when  he  soared 
the  highest,  as  in  the  encom,  anni,  he  speedily 
lost  himself  again  amid  insipid  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes, allegories,  and  pedantic  deduotions.-^As 
a  nataral  conseaoenoe  his  relation  to  the  Refor- 
mation was  wholly  external.  In  writing  to  Me- 
lanchthon,  he  addressed  him  simply  as  a  great 
man ;  impelled  more  by  cariosity  than  any  laad- 


able  motive,  he  watched  the  progress  of  Luther 
with  j^reat  interest,  and  called  him  the  invincible 
heretic.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  Reform!^ 
tion.  Even  when  under  the  influence  of  a  sud- 
den effervescence  of  feeling  he  thought  of  Luther 
in  reading  Acts  24 :  14,  he  soon  began  to  con^ 
plain  of  innovations  and  the  increasing  number 
of  sects,  and  regarded  the  Romish  Church  as 
impregnable.  Tne  want  of  a  clear,  decided  view 
of  truth,  was  the  main  defect  in  his  character. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  takbn  precautions 
against  being  judged  too  severely,  by  charging 
the  fault  of  inconsistency  upon  the  a^e,  in  which 
there  was  a  strong  inclination  to  maeic,  and  upon 
individual  circumstances.  In  most  instances  his 
inconsistencies  redound  to  his  honor.  In  the 
purely  private  relations  of  life  he  was  amiable 
and  affectionate;  though  ambitious  and  pas- 
sionate in  pnblic  life,  he  was  always  on  the  side 
of  morality,  the  defender  of  oppressed  innocence^ 
and  the  opponent  of  vice  ana  falsehood. 

His  sexual  conception  of  the  fall,  though  pro- 
posed only  as  an  hypothesis,  is  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  m  the  history  of  doctrines. 

A  detailed  history  of  bis  life  may  be  found  in 
Meiner's  Lives  of  distinguished  men,  vol.  I.,  to- 
gether with  a  catalogue  of  his  writings.  His 
Sosition  as  a  philosopner  has  been  defined  by 
fitter.  Hist,  of  Phil.  vol.  9. 

WeizsXckxr. — Ermetitrout 

Agnirre  (Joseph  Saens  de),  bom  1C30  at 
Loeroilo,  in  Spain,  was  a  Benedictine,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Salamanca,  Abbot  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition.  He  received 
the  cardinal's  hat  from  Innocent  XI.  as  a  reward 
for  having  defended,  in  a  book  written  by  him- 
self, the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  the  aucUuor 
proposUiones  eUri  gallicani  (the  so-called  Qalli- 
oan  liberties).  The  two  most  important  of  his 
numerous  theological  and  philosophical  produc- 
tions are,  1)  ColTectio  maxima  concilionem  om» 
nium  Higpanias  et  novi  orbis  cum  noiis  et  dissertO' 
iionibus,  Rom.  1693, 4  vol.  1753, 6  vol.  fol.  which 
also  contain  many  interesting  documents  on  the 
political  history  of  Spain.  2)  The  unfinished 
thedogia  S.  Anadmij  in  three  volumes.  His 
death  at  Rome  (1699)  interrupted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  4th  vol.       Hxrzoo. — Ermeniroui. 

Agar. — (See  JVowrfe*.) 

AEab  (A;ta^«  Achab). — 1)  A  king  of  Israel 
of  the  house  of  Amri,  who  reigned  twentv-two 
years,  918-897  before  Christ.  From  his  mther 
Amri,  whose  policy  led  him  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  governments,  he 
inherited  a  good  and  well-established  kingdom 
(Comp.  £w.  Jew.  Hist.  3,  a.  p.  1G9).  Although 
endowed  with  military  talents  he  was  disposed 
to  preserve  peace  that  he  might  indulge  his  love 
of  pomp.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  vain,  in- 
constant man.  His  marriage  to  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sidonian  (or  more  properly  the 
Tynan  king  Ethbal,  who,  though  at  first  a  priest 
of  Ashtoreth,  had  violently  dethroned  bis  bro- 
ther Phalles,  see  £w.  Jew.  Hist.  3,  a.  p.  170), 
showed  that  to  gratify  his  love  of  commerce  ho 
was  willing  to  allow  heathen  worship.  In  fact 
be  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  fierce 
spirit  of  his  wife  (1  Rings  21 :  I,  ff.j.  Having 
built  an  ivory  palace  (1  fings  22  :  39)  he  estab- 
lished the  worship  or  Baal,  for  whom  he  built 
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m  eostly  temple  with  a  magnifioent  oolamn,  in 
which  four  hundred  priests  offioiated.  He  also 
built  an  oracle,  in  which  400  priests  of  Ashto- 
reth  resided  (I  Kings  16:31,  32;  18:19;  2 
Kings  3:2;  10 :  18-27].  These  illegal  acts 
kindled  the  latent  seal  or  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  called  forth 
an  Elijah,  who,  with  marvellous  boldness  and 
divine  energy,  set  himself  against  these  dreadful 
disorders.  Having  gained  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  king  by  his  prophecies,  he  ordered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  upon  the 
priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  18 :  40),  and  terrified 
the  king  by  his  earnest  warnings  (1  Kings  21 : 
19-24] .  After  twice  conquering  the  Syrians,  in 
A  third  battle,  whilst  acting  on  the  offensive  with 
Jehoshaphat,  Ahub  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow  (1  Kings  22  :  34,  ff.;  comp.  2  Chron. 
18  :  33,  ff.).  As  a  consequence  of  the  contest 
bis  foolish  conduct  had  excited  between  the  pro- 
phetical and  regal  offices,  his  posterity  was 
utterly  exterminated  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (2 
Kings  9  :  7,  ff.;  10  :  1-11).— 2)  A  false  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who  tarried  with  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  29  :  21,  ff.). 

Vaihinqxr,  ^  Ermenirout, 

AhaBuems  (tJ^IIIJJ^nN  =  bero  or  lion- 

king,  Esther  10  :  1 ;  Sept.  Atfoov^; ;  Tobit  14  : 
15,  Acfw^poi),  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
per name,  inasmuch  as  the  biblical  accounts 
cannot  be  reconciled  if  referred  to  him  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  It  is  rather  generic,  or 
a  name  like  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  Csesar  and 
Augustus,  and  the  German  Kaiser.  Four  kings, 
of  different  periods,  bear  this  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  4:7;  6: 14;  7:1; 
Nehem.  2:  1). 

a)  In  Tobit  14 :  15  the  Qreek  version  mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus  as  conquerors 
of  Nineveh.  The  reference  must  be  to  Nabopo- 
lassar  and  Cyaxares  /.,  as  the  elder  Tobit  (1:2) 
was  carried  away  in  the  Assyrian  captivity 
under  Salmanassar  722  B.  C,  but  the  son  of 
Tobias  lived  until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (B. 
G.  C25)  under  these  confederated  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  Media  (14  :  15). 

h)  In  Dan.  9  :  1  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  as 
father  of  Darius,  king  of  Media.  If,  according 
to  Xenophon,  we  are  to  consider  Darius  as 
Cyaxares  II.,  then  Ahasuerus,  also  called  Aaty^ 
ageSf  king  of  Media,  was  the  father  of  Mandane, 
and  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  whilst  Darius  or 
Cyaxares  II.  was  his  uncle,  who  being  both  a 
coward  and  sensualist,  left  his  nephew  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  Cyrus  made  him  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Media.  This  Ahasuerus- Asty ages  reigned  from 
695  to  561  B.  C. 

c)  In  Ezra  4:6  we  read  of  a  Persian  king 
Ahtisuerus,  who  was  inimical  to  the  Jews  who 
bad  returned  to  Palestine,  and  during  whose 
reign,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  city  and  temple,  was  interrupted.  As  this 
king  and  Artaxerxes  (4:7)  occupied  the  throne 
between  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  H^s- 
taspes,  he  can  be  none  other  than  the  Persian 
Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  (but  altogether  unlike 
hiB  father),  who  reigned  seven  years  and  five 


months,  from  529  to  522  B.  C,  and  wfio  is  repre* 
sented  by  Herodotus  as  a  most  inhuman  and 
cruel  tyrant. 

d)  Although  the  internal  history  of  Persia  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  there  can  b®  no  doubt 
that  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  Esther  1  : 1 
(and  elsewhere)  was  none  other  than  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  reigned  from  485 
to  465  B.  C.  This  partly  explains  the  fact  that 
his  history  is  broken  off  from  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  when  he  repudiated  Yashti  (supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  proud  Amestris  of  Hero- 
dotus), till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in 
which  he  married  Esther  (1:3;  2 :  16).  and 
during  which  interval  the  campaign  against  the 
Greeks  occurred ;  and  also  corresponds  with  the 
representations  of  his  cruel,  capricious  and  dis- 
sipated  life,  as  recorded  "by  Uerudotua,  Justin 
and  Strabo,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
of  sacred  history. 

The  attempts  of  Kleinert  and  Fiirst  to  identify 
these  two  Ahasueruses  in  one  person  must  prora 
unsatisfactory,  because  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  accredited  facts  of  history. 

Yaihingcr.  —  Stork, 

Ahaya,   KlilKi  ^  stream  crossed   by  the 

Jewish  colony  which  returned  to  Jerusalem 
under  Ezra  (Ezr.  8  :  21,  31).  It  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  Adiava  in  Assyria 
(Adiabene),  comp.  Mawoert  V.  429.  It  seems 
more  probable  however,  from  Ezr.  8  :  15,  tbat  a 
district  or  town  is  meant,  near  which  the  stream 
referred  to  may  have  passed  (H.  Michaeli^). 
Hdvemick  suggests  (Einleit.  II.  1,  289)  Irak,  a 
town  lying  between  Hamadan  and  Kaya,  as  the 
locality.  *  Wikbr. 

Ahai  ('A^d^  Achaz,  f  HK  "=  o°®  ^^^  seizes). 
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the  son  of  Jotham,  and  his  successor  as  king  of 
Judea,  reigned  from  741-725  B.  C,  and  was  a 
weak  and  idolatrous  ruler,  and  unequal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  father's  reign,  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of 
Syria  entered  into  a  lea^uo,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, against  Judah  (2  Kings  15  :  37).  The  mo- 
ment Ahaz  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  weak- 
ness became  manifest,  the  confederates  deter- 
mined to  attack  Jerusalem,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  appoint 
the  son  of  Tabeal  viceroy,  who  was  probably  the 
commander  of  the  army  (2  Kings  16  :  5  ;  Isaiah 
7  : 1, 6).  The  prophet  Isaiah  exhorted  the  weak 
king  in  vain  to  put  his  trust  in  Ood,  and  he  de- 
serves no  credit  for  Jerusalem's  preservation.  The 
allied  armies  turned  aside  from  Jerusalem,  and 
directed  their  efforts  against  the  possessions 
which  Uzziah  had  conquered  (2  Kings  14  :  22), 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  took  Elath  (2 
Kings  16  :  6).  The  Edomites,  who  had  been 
subjugated  in  the  time  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  14: 
7,  10 ;  2  Chron.  25  :  11-16),  now  regained  their 
freedom,  and  revenged  themselves  by  devasta- 
ting Judah  (2  Chron.  28  :  17).  At  the  same 
time  the  fierce  hosts  of  Pekah  dragged  into  can- 
tivity  120,000  men  and  200,000  women  and  cbil 
dren  who  dwelt  on  the  plains ;  but  as  they  had 
been  taken  away  contrary  to  the  rnles  of  war, 
they  were,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
phet Obed,  led  back  again  to  Jericho  (2  Chron. 
28  :  5*15).    The  Philistines  also  who  had  been 
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coTiqaered  by  Uuiah  (2  Chron.  26  :  6,  7),  re- 
gained their  froedom,  and  captured  several  towns 
uf  Judah  (2  Chron.  28  :  18 ;  comp.  Is.  14  :  29). 
Ahaz  did  great  harm  also  in  a  religious  respect, 
lie  joined  the  heathen  party  in  toe  nation,  to 
which  many  members  of  the  house  of  David 
belonged   (is.  7  :  13 ;  Mio.  6  :  16),  substituted 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  that  of  foreign  gods 
(2  Kings  16  :  3,  10,  Jbc;  comp.  2  Chron.  28  :  2, 
23),  and  encouraged  the  fine  arts  of  heathen  na- 
tions  (Is.   33:8;  2  Chron.  28:11,  12).    He 
fiivorcd  superstitions  of  every  kind,  even  necro- 
ronncy  and  the  terrible  orgies  of  Moloch  (Is.  8  : 
10;  2  Kings  16  :  3).    V.'ith  these  anti-national 
feelings  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  despised 
the  advice  of  Isaiah  and  joined  Tiglath-pilezar, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  who,  after  having  dis- 
solved the  kingdom  of  Syria,  made  Judah  triba- 
tary.     Thus,  before  death  closed  his  eyes,  he 
Lad  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  ruin.    As  his  son  Iiezekiah 
(2  Kings  18  :  2)  was  but  25  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  Ahaz  could  not  have  been 
20  years  of  age  when  he  became  king,  otherwise 
he  must  have  been  a  father  at  11  years  of  age. 
Instond  of  20  (2  Rinp  16  :  2)  we  must  therefore 
read  S5,  which  version  is  found  in  the  Seplua' 
ffint  and  the  Syrian  Pescliiio  version  (2  Chron. 
28  :  1).  Yaihinoer. — ErmerUrout. 

Ahariah  —  CO;to2MK,  Ochozias,   Jjn'fnN, 

■     f  • 

n^tnX)-     I)  Son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king 

of  iKrael,  who  reigned  897-896  B.  C,  was  more 
given  to  idolatry  than  his  father,  and  governed 
by  the  influence  of  his  mother  (1  Kings  22  :  53), 
compelled  the  prophet  Klijah  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  bis  court.  In  his  Isist  sickness,  pass- 
ing by  Jehovah,  he  had  recourse  to  the  goas  of 
the  Philistines.  lie  died  of  a  fall  from  the 
upper  window  of  his  palace,  lie  was  unable  to 
punish  the  king  of  the  Moabitcs  for  refusing  to 
pay  tribute  (2  Kings  1 :  1 ;  3  :  4,  5),  nor  did  he 
succeed  in  preventing  navigation  on  the  Red  Sea 
from  Ezion-geber.  2)  Son  and  successor  of 
Jehoram,  grandchild  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab 
by  Athaliah  (2  Kings  8  :  18,  26),  reigned  over 
Judea  one  year,  885  B.  C. ;  a  bad  ruler,  and 
given  to  idolatry.  In  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Joram,  king  of  Isi'ael  (2  Kings  8  : 
27,  <&c.},  he  waged  war  against  Ilazael  of  Da- 
mascus. This  expedition  having  failed,  and 
resulting  in  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelitish  army 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  king  Joram  and  Ahaziah 
were  assassinated  by  Jehu  (2  Kings  9  :  27 ;  2 
Chron.  22 :  9),  who  soon  exterminated  almost 
the  entire  house  of  David  (2  Kings  10 :  l&).  By 
mistake  of  the  copyists  this  king  is  called  Jeho- 
ahaz  (2  Chron.  21 :  17),  and  Azariah  (2  ChTon. 
22 :  C).  A  similar  error  makes  him  to  have 
been  42  years  old  when  he  began  his  reign  (2 
Cbron.  &  :  2) ;  an  impossibility  according  to 
21 :  5,  20 ;  2  Kings  8  :  17.  The  correct  age,  22 
years,  has  been  fortunately  preserved  in  2  SLings 
o  :  2G.  Yaihinger. — EmienirouL 

Ahyah,  ^n^PTK  and  n*nX  (=«  brother  or 

friend  of  JehovaJil  LXX.  'A;^,  Vulg.  Ahias, 
^as  a  prophet  of  Shiloh  during  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Jeroboam  I.,  whom  he  informed 


of  his  divine  appointment  to  reign  over  the  tea 
tribes,  as  subsequently  also  of  the  penalty 
awaiting  him  for  bis  apostasy  (1  Kings  11  :  29). 
As  in  the  time  of  Saul,  Samuel  anointed  David 
without  requiring  him  to  rebel  against  the  king, 
so  Ahijah  announced  to  Jeroboam,  by  the  sym- 
bolical rending  of  his  earment,  the  defection  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon  and  their  appoint* 
ment  of  him  as  their  king.  As  Samuel  admon- 
ished both  the  kings  anointed  by  him  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  the  nation,  so  Ahijah  informs 
Jeroboam  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  should 
be  made  kin^.  As  Samuel  departed  from  Saul 
when  that  king  forsook  the  will  of  God,  so  Ahi- 
jah was  separated  from  Jeroboam  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  with  this  difference  however, 
that  Jeroboam  does  not  seem  to  have  sought 
Ahijah's  counsel  after  the  first  annoanoement  of 
his  future  destiny.  As  SanI  in  bis  last  extremity 
fled  to  Samuel,  though  the  prophet  was  in  his 
grave,  and  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  his 
mouth,  so  Jeroboam  in  the  sickness  of  his  son, 
all  other  means  having  failed,  turned  to  the  aged, 
blind  Ahijah,  whom  he  now  remembered, but  too 
late.  He  sent  his  wife  to  him;  but  the  pro- 
phet received  a  divine  intimation  of  her  presence 
as  soon  as  she  entered  his  chamber,  and  revealed 
to  her  the  sins  of  her  husband  and  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  his  house. — This  was  the 
nature  of  the  prophetic  office,  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  its  prophecies  were  either  not  at 
all  or  falsely  apprehended,  or  in  which  its  coun- 
sel was  not  desired  and  its  commands  were  re- 
jected. For  they  spoke  in  the  name  and  in  tho 
power  of  God,  in  which  they  recognised  the 
divine  purpose  developed  in  the  history  of  their 
nation,  and  they  were  permitted,  with  more  or 
less  clear  vision,  to  see  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
these  developments.  The  subseouent  failures,  in 
the  rejection  of  the  kings  they  aesignated,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  human  error, 
but  as  a  practical  proof  that  their  choice  was 
conditional.  The  anthropopathy  of  the  Bible 
even  represents  God  as  repenting  of  Saul's  ele- 
vation to  the  throne.  There  are  two  points  to 
be  noticed  in  Ahijah's  unfolding  of  the  history 
of  Israel :  1)  It  was  once  promised  to  David  that 
his  heirs  should  forever  occupy  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom.  This  promise  remained,  but  was  now 
qualified  by  the  declaration,  '*  that  David  may 
have  a  light  before  me."  In  like  manner  Jeru- 
salem was  the  place  where  God  bad  promised  to 
abide ;  and  this  privilege  could  not  be  abrogated. 
But  2)  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
had  another  king  and  another  metropolis  as- 
signed to  them,  it  is  announced  that  one  who  is 
not  a  descendant  of  David  may  be  chosen  and 
blessed  of  the  Lord ;  that  it  shall  be  possible  for 
him  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  away  from 
Jerusalem ;  that  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  God  do  not  depend  upon  the  outward 
splendor  and  unity  of  human  royalty,  nor  upon 
the  magnificence  and  greatness  of  the  chief  city 
with  its  temple,  but  upon  fidelity  to  God. 

Hauff  of  W.* 
Abiwift^g  (as  the  irascible,  or  rather,  man  of 
|>ou?^),  was,  1)  a  Beniamite,  the  father  of  Ahi- 
noara,  wife  of  Saul.  ^)  A  son  of  the  high  priest 
Zadok,  who  acquainted  David  with  the  move- 
ments of  Absalom  during  the  rebellion  (2  Sam« 
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15  :  27.  35,  36;  17  :  15-17).  and  being  a  pwifk 
runner  brought  back  the  first  tidinj^s  of  Absa- 
lom's defeat  From  1  Cbron.  5  :  35  (Heb.  text) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  subsequently 
made  high  priest.  Possibly  he  is  the  same  per- 
son named  as  one  of  the  12  officers  in  1  Kings 
4  :  15,  to  whom  Naphtali  was  assigned,  and  who 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Solomon. 

f  Yaihinoer  ^ 

Ahimelech  (TlSo^nK*  'AM^«.  Achimt- 

lech  =  the  king's  relative),  was  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  through  Ithamar,  of  the  family  of  Ahitub 
and  Eli,  and  son  of  Ahiah,  the  piindson  of  Eli 
(1  Sam.  14 :  3).  This  eenealogy  is  recommended 
by  the  improbability  that  the  same  person  would 
be  referred  to  in  the  tame  book  under  the  great 
diversity  of  names  assumed  by  other  explana- 
tions, and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  dates  given 
allow  of  his  being  Ahiah's  son,  who,  like  Ahi- 
melech,  is  traced  back  to  Ahitub,  the  ancestor 
of  Eli's  family.  He  was  chief  priest  at  Nob  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  town  situated  south  of 
Oibeah  and  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  and 
which  Saul  had  doubtless  made  the  seat  of  the 
ereat  sacrificial  worship  (previously  celebrated 
in  Shilob,  1  Sam.  14 :  3|,  whilst  the  tabernacle 
was  removed  from  Shilon  to  Gibeon  (2  Ghroo.  1 : 
3-6),  and  the  ark  was  taken  from  thence  to 
Gibeah  (2  Sam.  7  :  1),  which  was  also  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  east  of  Gibeon. 
That  Ahimelech,  as  well  as  Eli,  descended  from 
Aaron  through  the  line  of  Ithamar,  is  expressly 
stated  in  1  Ghron.  24 : 2-6,  which  is  partially  cor- 
roborated by  Josephus,  Ant.  5,  Jin.,  comp.  with 
8,  1.  3.  When  David  fled  from  Saul  Ahimelech 
received  him  kindly,  ministered  to  his  hunger, 
and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath,  for  which, 
through    Doeg's  treacherv,   ho  with  85  other 

griests  were  put  to  death  by  Saul's  command  (1 
am.  21 :  1,  Ac. ;  22 :  9,  'jbc.).  He  is  called 
Abiathar  in  Mark  2 :  26,  throu^^h  an  error  of 
memory  and  transcribing,  like  that  found  in  2 
Sam.  8  :  17 ;  1  Chron.  18  :  16 ;  24  :  6,  where 
Abiathar  is  called  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar. This  error  was  copied  by  the  evangelist, 
and  thus  perpetuated  in  the  N.  T. 

•  Yaihincbr.* 

Ahifhophel  (7Sn^nN  ^  brother  of  fool- 

isbness,  AjfltopiX,  AehUophel)  was  a  native  of 
Giloh  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  15 :  51 ; 
2  Sam.  15  :  12),  and  a  member  of  David's  privy 
council,  whose  full  confidence  he  enjoyed  (2 
Sam.  16  :  20),  and  distinguiphed  for  his  wisdom 
and  shrewdness.  His  son  Eiiam  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  David's  600  u\rn  of  valor,  mentioned 
in  2  Sam.  23  :  34.  Eliani  seeuis  also  to  have 
been  Bathsheba's  father  (2  Sam.  11 :  3);  Ahi- 
thophel  consequently  would  be  her  grandfather. 
She  is  indeed  said  to  be  AmmiePs  daughter  in 
1  Cbron.  3 :  5,  but  Ammiel  is  merely  the  reverse 

of  EUam  (^N^ffly  =  DV^'^Vh    It  i«  proUble 

•  '  •  •  ___ 

that  Ahithophel  was  introduced  to  David's  court 
through  the  king's  connection  with  his  young 
and  beautiful  erand-daughter.  His  motive  for 
•ubsequentlv  deserting  to  Absalom's  party  is 
unknown ;  but  upon  Absalom's  rejection  of  his 
well-devised  plans  for  David's  destruction,  and 
preference  for  Hasbai's  plausible  schemes,  be  bo 


dearly  foresaw  that  David  would  recover  the 
throne,  and  was  seized  with  such  terror  of 
David's  vengeance,  that  he  hanged  himself  (2 
Sam.  17  :  7,  23).  David's  deep  grief  at  the 
treachery  of  this  confidential  minister  may  be 
learned  not  only  from  2  Sam.  15  :  31,  but  al»> 
from  Ps.  41 :  9 ;  55  :  13.  The  omission  of 
Eliam's  name  in  1  Chr.  11  may  indicate  that  he 
wa^eprived  of  his  office  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  crime.  Yaiqinger.* 

Ai,  ♦];  (Josh.  7  :  2),  and  K^^y  (Neh.  11 :  al), 

n^  (Is.  10  :  28),  LXX.  To*,  ^Ayy»  (Gen.  12 : 

8).  Joseph.  (Antiq.  5,  1.  12)  'Ai«,  Vulg.  ffai, 
Jerome  Gai^  was  a  royal  city  of  Canaan  (J'*sh. 
8  :  1,  2,  23,  20 ;  10  :  1,  &c.),  situated  near  Beth- 
aven  and  Bethel,  and  eastward  from  the  Htter 
The  mention  of  it  (Gen.  13 :  3)  as  the  place  near 
which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  does  not  prove 
its  existence  at  tnat  early  day.  The  Israelites 
under  Joshua  captured  and  aestroyed  it  (Jocb. 
7:2-5;  8  :  1-29),  but  it  was  rebuilt  (Is.  10 : 
28),  and  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  the 
captivity  (Esr.  2 :  28 ;  Neh.  7 :  32).  In  Jerome's 
day  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  few  ruins  (rtz 
parwie  ruinae).  A  valley  of  the  same  name  Ihj 
north  of  the  city  (Josh.  8  :  11),  from  which  Hob- 
inson  inferred  that  its  site  might  be  that  of  the 
ruins  found  south  of  Deir  Diwan,  about  3  miles 
from  Beitin  (Bethel).  Tkenius  on  the  contrary 
(silchs.  exeget.  Stud.  II.  133,  &c.),  in  unison 
with  bis  opinion  of  the  site  of  Bethel,  considers 
Ai  identical  with  the  modern  Turmus  Ay  a  (7?<^ 
inson.  III.  300,  &o,).  This  Ai  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  mentioned  in  Jer.  49 :  3, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  near 
Ileshbon, —  if  indeed  the  term  is  not  used  appel- 
latively  in  that  passage.  *  Winer. 

Aicnspalt,  Peter  (or  Achtsspalt,  Aspelt,  Aich- 
spalter,  and  even  Raichspalt),  is  noted  in  ccule- 
siastical  historv  for  the  influence  which  be  ex- 
erted (1300-13^0)  upon  the  political  movements 
of  Germany  and  Bohemia  in  their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  Church.  Born  (about  1250)  in 
Aspelt,  near  Treves,  of  poor  parents,  he  rapidly 
rose  to  distinction  by  his  medical  attainments, 
his  great  talent  for  negotiation,  his  restless 
energy,  his  well-nigh  unbroken  harmony  with 
the  papacy,  as  well  as  by  ready  compliance  with 
the  corrupt  custom  of  the  age  in  bribing  others, 
and  selling  his  own  services.  Physician  to  king 
Rudolph  of  Hapsborg  in  1286,  Provost  of  Wis- 
serad  and  Chancellor  of  Bohemia  from  about 
1296-1305,  he  was  appointed  successively,  in 
1288  Cathedral  Provost  of  Treves,  in  1297  Bishop 
of  Basle  (as  Peter  II.],  and  in  1306  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  by  Popes  Nicolas  IV.,  Boniface  VIIL 
and  Clement  V.  From  1286  to  at  least  Dec 
1301  (possibly  till  Apr.  1303),  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  Hapsburgs.  After 
that  he  fell  out  with  them  for  unknown  reasons 
and  became  their  most  active  and  dangerous 
enemy.  He  is  charged  with  instigating  the 
league  formed  (1303)  netween  Wensel  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Philip  of  France,  against  Albert  of 
Hapsburs  and  Boniface  VIII.  As  Archbishop 
of  Mentsbe  secured  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  the  crowns  of 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  counterbalancing  thus  the  Hapsburg  influ- 
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enee.  Por  the  same  leMon,  when  he  heeame 
(1314)  disaffected  towards  the  Luzemborgs,  he 
checked  their  inflaence  by  aiding  Louis  of  Ba- 
Tuia  to  get  the  German  crown.  Althoa^h  he 
was  almost  constantly  absent  on  diplomatic  er- 
rands, and  twice  exercised  a  sort  of  regency  OTer 
Bohemia,  his  serrices  as  Archbishop  of  Mentx 
were  of  ftreat  value  to  the  see,  inasmuch  as  he 
tamed  all  his  political  influence  to  good  account 
for  the  bishopric,  and  posseissed  the  rare  advan- 
tage in  that  day  of  having  plenty  of  money  at 
command,  and  also  exercised  strict  personal 
morality,  and  maintained  severe  discipline 
among  his  subordinate  clergy.  He  died  July  5, 
1320.  Brocker.* 

Aiily,  Feier  ly,  of  Alliaco,  was  bom  in  1350 
of  poor  parents,  at  Oompi^gne.  At  22  years  of 
ase  he  was  received  into  the  celebrated  College 
of  Navarre  at  Paris.  The  talents  and  activity 
which  he  precociously  exhibited  soon  procured 
htm  the  title  of  Procurator  of  the  French  stu- 
dents in  the  Paris  University.  Here  his  acute 
intellect  and  unwearied  zeal  enabled  him  in  a 
short  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  ancient 
poets  and  philosophers,  with  the  chnrch  fathers 
and  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  also  with 
the  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  especially 
the  Arabian.  In  1375  he  already  held  lectures, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  upon  the 
Maffister  senterUiarum,  It  was  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Nominalism 
was  again  in  the  ascendant  Men  had  learned 
belter  to  distinguish  between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy,  and  sought  to  treat  the  latter  after  a 
jaster  method.  D'Ailly,  eminent  as  a  logician 
and  dialectician,  denounced  the  unintelligibility 
of  the  ancient  scholasticism,  without  being  able 
entirely  to  free  himself  from  it.  In  his  **  Que9- 
tionea  mper  libroa  aententim-nm"  (Strasbur^, 
1490,  in  fol.  Paris,  s.  a.  in  8),  written  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  rich  in  distinctions  and 
subtle  questions,  he  attached  himself  to  Occam's 
Nominalism,  and  shows  that  the  proposition 
that  God  iSf  is  not  to  be  taken  as  self-evident, 
bat  needs  demonstration ;  and  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  is  usually  attempted  may  well 
be  questioned.  In  this  already  he  discovers  the 
traces  of  a  skeptical  tendency,  peculiar  to  Nomi- 
nalism. In  his  controversial  lectures  in  the 
Sorbonne  he  also  frequently  discussed  cavilling 
qoestions,  either  of  a  dogmatic  or  casuistic  cha- 
racter. At  one  time  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  irinUas  persanarum  in  una  natura  was  to  the 
creature  incommunieabilis ;  at  another  that  the 
freedom  of  the  will  was  the  same  after  the  fall 
that  it  was  before,  hut  that  it  had  not  the  same 
ability  to  act;  and  again,  that  the  cowtcieniia 
enonea  released  from  j;nilt.  Of  more  import^ 
ance  than  those  Questions  in  his  TradaUts  de 
anima  (in  the  Tractatus  et  Sermones,  Strasb. 
1490,  in  fol.),  in  which  he  investigates  the  acti- 
vities and  capabilities  of  the  soul.  In  this  he 
proceeds  from  the  principle  that  the  expression 
aosoe  ie  ipgum  was  divine,  and  that  the  principal 
Btady  of  man  was  himself;  views  that  were  bor- 
Towed  from  Arisiutle,  whom  he  closely  follows, 
lo  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  better  spirits 
of  his  age,  ho  occasionallv  passed  over  from 
•imply  logical  and  psyohoJogical  questions  to 
the  sphere  of  mystioal  oontemplatioa  and  aaoe* 


ticism.  His  mysticism  however  had  little  in  it 
that  was  original.  It  was  deficient  in  depth 
and  devotion  of  speculation,  as  well  as  earnest- 
ness and  fervor  of  feeling ;  its  tendencies  were 
practical  and  moral.  In  his  l^peculnm  consider- 
aiionit  (in  his  Tract,  et  Serni.),  D'Ailly  broaches 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  human  life  is  vUiorum 
purffcUio,  virtutum  plantaiio,  etptr  kaee  praemi' 
orum  praegusiaiio.  This  work  in  its  first  part 
is  a  theory  of  the  virtues,  as  well  in  accordance 
with  the  church  classification,  as  vrith  that  of 
the  peripatetic  philosophy.  The  second  part,  to 
which  a  Compendium  coniemplaOonia  is  attached, 
is  entirely  of  a  mystical  character,  although  at 
the  same  time  more  logical  and  allegorical  than 
speculative.  Many  other  tracts  of  D'Ailly's, 
written  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  are  either 
simply  devotional  or  practical  expositions  of  the 
Psalms,  Solomon's  Song,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
&o.  He  seems  to  have  been  even  more  devoted 
to  astronomy  and  cosmography  than  to  philoso- 
phy and  mysticism.  The  acuteness  of  his  mind 
fitted  him  for  astronomical  calculations,  and 
althongh  he  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
superstition  of  astrology,  especially  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life  in  a  speech  before  the  king  of 
France,  he  still  was  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  course  of  the 
stars  and  historical  events  upon  earth. 

The  reputation  of  the  young  teacher  was  so 
great  that  in  the  vear  1357,  when  only  a  sub- 
deacon,  he  received  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Amboise.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  delivered  an 
inaugural  address,'  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
"  Importance  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  passage  in  Mat.  16  :  18,  **  super  hanc  pe- 
tramj*  &c.,  he  explained  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  made  use  of  the  then  remarkable  expres- 
sion, that  the  Bible  alone  was  the  everlasting 
rock  upon  which  the  Chnrch  was  founded ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  Peter  and  his  successors, 
because  of  their  human  infirmities.  Afler  this 
he  delivered  lectures  upon  the  N.  T.,  especially 
the  Gospels.  In  an  introductory  discourse,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  theology  over  all  other 
sciences;  and  in  several  of  his  treatises,  the 
young  doctor,  30  years  of  age,  discussed  the  nar 
ture  of  the  Church  (in  opp.  Gerson,  vol.  1,  p. 
662,  &o,)t  and  distinguished  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  large  and  the  Roman  Church  in  par- 
ticular; and  boldly  took  the  ground  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  no  superiority  over  the 
Church  in  general,  and  that  any  other  bishop 
might  be  its  head.  These  views  received  the 
general  assent  of  the  Paris  Universitv,  which, 
ever  since  the  schism  broke  out  in  l378,  had 
employed  its  high  reputation  with  princes  and 
popes  to  bring  the  division  in  the  Church  to  an 
end.  D'Ailly,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  age,  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  these  controversies,  as  well  as  in  the 
efforts  to  restore  peace.  Here  was  a  new  field 
for  his  activity,  and  the  ability  which  he  exhi- 
bited was  the  principal  foundation  of  his  fame 
in  historv.  Perhaps  his  reputation  would  have 
been  still  greater  ir,  in  his  new  relations,  he  had 
more  consequentially  carried  out  the  principles 
he  avowed  at  the  tune  he  received  hu  doctor- 
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ship.  In  1383  D*AilIj  was  appointed  Canon  at 
Nojen,  the  birth-place  of  Calvin.  The  year  fol- 
lowing be  waa  recalled  to  Paris,  to  assume  the 
rectorship  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  be 
educated  pupils,  amongst  others  John  Oerson 
and  Xic.  of  Clemanges,  who  soon  became  as 
distinguished  as  their  master.  In  addition  to 
the  important  concerns  of  the  Charch,  the  Uni- 
versity at  that  time  took  a  very  lively  part  in  a 
controversy  in  relation  to  a  very  insignificant 
matter,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  seal  of 
the  parties,  led  to  the  weightiest  questions.  As 
the  Dominicans  in  Paris  in  1384  began  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  conceptkt  immaetdcUa,  the 
University  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  dogma.  In  1387  the 
University  pronounced  censure  upon  Br.  John 
of  Montoon,  who,  denying  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  or  of  the  University  to  decide 
in  matters  of  faith,  appealed  to  Clement  VII. 
Upon  this  the  University  sent  IVAilly,  together 
with  the  young  Baccalaureate  Gerson,  clothed 
with  proper  authority,  to  Avignon,  where  he 
delivered  several  discourses  before  the  Pope, 
and  presented  to  him  an  elaborate  tract  in  sup- 
port of  the  contested  doctrine,  and  also  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  alone  had  not  the  right  to  decide 
such  questions,  but  that  it  belonged  also  to  doe- 
lares  theologiae  eirea  ea  quae  mni  Jidei  doctri- 
naliier  definire.  Clement  confirmed  the  censure, 
and  sustained  the  right  of  the  University  (Bu- 
laeuSf  Hist.  Univers.  Paris,  vol.  lY.  p.  618,  dbc.). 
As  a  testimonial  of  the  triumph  achieved,  the 
University  in  1389  elected  him  its  Chancellor. 
Soon  after  Charles  VI.  made  him  his  confessor 
and  almoner. 

In  1393  Peter  do  Luna,  as  legate  of  Clement 
TIL,  came  to  Paris  to  put  an  end,  if  possible, 
to  the  schism.  He  wisned  that  D' A  illy  might 
be  sent  to  Avignon,  which  however,  for  fear  of 
certain  consequences,  was  not  done.  When 
Peter  de  Luna  became  Pope  be  endeavored  to 
secure  the  influence  of  D'Ailly.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  D'Ailly  having  returned  from  his 
mission  to  Avignon,  spoke  so  highly  in  praise 
of  Benedict  XIII.  that  France  acknowledged 
him  as  Pope.  That  he  might  attach  him  the 
more  firmly  to  his  interest,  Benedict  raised  him 
successively  to  the  bishoprics  of  Puy  and  Cam- 
bray  (1397, 1398).  D'Ailly  was  accordinglv  for 
a  long  time  devoted  to  the  rope,  although  he  at 
the  same  time  made  himself  a  good  many  ene- 
mies at  the  University.  He  gave  up  his  office 
of  Chancellor.  His  successor  was  Qerson,  whose 
lectures  on  mystic  theology  in  the  Sorbonne  he 
was  accustomed  occasionally  to  attend.  In 
order  to  improve  the  study  of  theology  in 
France,  he  induced  Benedict  to  appoint  a  parti- 
cular divine  in  all  the  cathedrals,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  teach  theology,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived publicly  the  thanks  of  the  University, 
althougn  for  the  time  it  proved  a  failure.  That 
he  might  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Benedict,  he  remained  for  several  years  at  Cam- 
bray.  It  was  not  until  1403  that  ho  returned  to 
Paris,  and  contributed  much  to  the  resolution 
of  the  National  Council  again  acknowledging 
the  Pope  of  Avignon.  In  1405  he  was  deputed 
to  him  whilst  he  was  abiding  in  Upper  Italy,  in 
order  to  bring  him,  if  possible,  to  via  eeiswnis. 


He  obtained  however  nothing  but  a  bull  order> 
in^  the  general  observance  of  the  feast  of  the 
Trinity.  Sent  with  others  to  Popes  Benedict  Xi  II. 
and  Gregory  XII.  to  induce  them  to  give  way, 
he  failedin  his  object;  and  the  embittered  Uni- 
versitv  insisted  for  a  time  that  he  and  other 
friends  of  Benedict  should  be  detained  in  Paris. 
All  these  occurrences  contributed  to  unsettle  bis 
mind.  He  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  Church,  and  it  required  the 
most  pressing  letters  from  his  friends  Gerson 
and  Clemanges  to  keep  him  from  retiring  from 
his  place.  In  1409  the  Council  of  Pisa  con- 
vened. D'Ailly  regarded  it  as  the  only  hope  of 
the  Church,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  deli- 
beratfons,  but  was  not  able  to  succeed  with  bis 
verv  moderate  views  of  reform.  Upon  his  return 
to  6ambray  in  1410  he  wrote  a  txoct  addressed 
to  Qerson,  in  which  he  dcspondingly  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  calling  another 
Council,  inasmuch  as  the  imperial  throne  was 
vacant,  and  nothing  was  to  oe  expected  from 
such  a  worthless  pope  as  John  XXIII.  Besides, 
he  thought  that  a  convention  of  prelates  would 
effect  but  little ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
leave  everything  to  the  popes  and  cardinals,  and 
to  bear  with  them  as  patiently  as  possible.  At 
length  however  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
Gerson  in  a  tract  de  modis  uniendi  de  reformandi 
Ecclesiam  in  concUio  (fenerali^  and  w&s  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Council.  In  the  mean  time 
his  mind  was  occupied  at  Cambray  with  the  care 
of  his  diocess,  and  his  favorite  studies,  cosmog- 
raphy and  astronomy.  He  here  composed  his 
Imago  mundi  and  his  Compendium  cosmo- 
graphies .(besides  other  astronomical  writings), 
works  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  these  sciences.  He  also  wrote 
several  tracts  against  the  abuses  and  supersti- 
tions of  astrology,  in  which  however  he  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  of  future  events  might  be 
derived  from  the  stars.  Ilis  writings  De  Sphaera 
and  Super  libros  metearorum  de  iuipi-essivmhus 
aeris^  as  well  as  those  concerning  the  sacraments, 
in  all  probability  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life.  For  the  purpose  of  conciliating  a  man 
so  universally  esteemed,  John  XXIII.  ele\ated 
D'Ailly  to  be  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon,  bat 
without  effecting  his  object.  In  December,  1413. 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  summoned ;  and 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  D'Ailly,  as  was 
supposed,  John  sent  him  as  legate  to  Germany, 
the  most  of  the  dioceses  of  which  country  be 
personally  visited.  During  this  journey  he  also 
employed  his  leisure  in  astrological  treatises, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  apology  to  some  of  bis 
friends,  who  objected  to  his  predilection  for  such 
studies.  Ho  wished  to  show  that  every  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  history  was  marked  by  a 
singular  conjunction  of  the  planets,  and  therefore 
that  he  who  could  calculate  these  was  able  al«o 
to  predict  historical  changes;  He  instanced  the 
deluge,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed, ^.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in 
the  year  1789,  according  to  his  calculations,  **si 
mundns  usque  ad  ilia  tempora  duraverit,  quod 
solus  Deus  tiotit,  muliae  tunc  et  magnae,  et  mira- 
biles  alterationes  mundi  ei  mutationes  faturae 
sunt,  et  maxime  circa  leges  et  sectas**(  Ooneordantia 
Astronomiae   cum  Msioriea  narratione,  Basel, 
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1414).    In  til  this  he  neyer  lost  ngfat  of  the 
great  concerns  of  the  Gharcb.    When  entering 
upon  his  journey  to  Germany,  he  prepared  two 
paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  in  view  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  as 
the  Pope's  legate  he  promised  40  days'  indul- 
gence to  all  who  would  make  use  of   these 
prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.    He  also 
wrote,  whilst  upon  his  journey,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Counoil,  Moniia  c2e  necessitate  rtfwma- 
tionis  Ecdesiae  in  capiie  ti  in  membris  ;  in  which 
he  not  only  proposed  the  abolishment  of  abuses 
in  the  Church,  especially  such  as  he  met  with 
in  Qermany,  but  be  declared  that  first  of  all  the 
three  Popes  must  resign,  and  a  new  one  be  chosen, 
\rho  should  bind  himself  to  obey  the  reformatory 
edicts  of  the  Counoil.    Although  in  this  tract 
he  had  expressed  himself  most  decidedly  as  it 
regards  the  unworthiness  of  John  XXIlI.,  he 
still  judged  it  necessary  to  address  to  him  seve- 
ral communications  urging  him  most  earnestly 
to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Church.    On 
the  17  th  of  November  ne  reached  Constance,  the 
Council  having  been  opened  already  on  the  5th. 
He  at  once  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon 
its  proceedings.    It  was  upon  his  representations 
resolved,  in  opposition    to   the   ultramontane 
party,  to  take  the  vote  by  nations,  a  movement 
that  was  utterly  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  John 
XXIII.    In  all  his  preaching  and  conversations 
D'Ailly  endeavored  to  unite  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  princes  in  a  sealous  efibrt  to  reform  the 
Church.    After  that  he  had  made  the  motion  to 
depose  the  Popes  at  once,  he  submitted  the  pro- 
position that  the  Council  was  superior  to  the 
Pope,  and  had  the  power  to  depose  nim.    On  the 
let  of  November,  1416,  he  delivered  to  the  As- 
sembly his  Canones  reformandi  JEedesiam,  in 
-vi'hich  ho  placed  the  Pope  fully  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  General  Council,  and  renewed  his 
resolutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  the  Church.    When  the  Council  was 
engaged  with  the  deposition  of  Benedict  XIII. 
he  read  before  it  Tractatus  de  Ecdesiae,  ConeUii 
generalise   Eomani   Pontificis   et    Cardindlium 
auciorHaie,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remind 
the  assembled  fathers  of  what  he  termed  the 
Catholic  truth  upon  the  sul^ject.    The  ground 
be  took  was  intermediate  between  the  *'  Walden- 
eian"  view  that  the  priesthood  had  nothing  to 
do  with  worldly  influence  and  power,  and  that 
of  the  "  Herodians,"  who  maintained  that  the 
Pope,  even  in  worldly  matters,  had  full  power 
over  kin^  and  their  territories.    After  a  great 
deal  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  investigation, 
be  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  many  things 
the  Pope  was  jure  naturali,  divino  et  canonico, 
subject  to  the  Council.     It  was   possible  to 
appeal  from  him  to  the  Council,  and  the  Pope 
himself  could  be  tried  and  condemned  by  it 
If  he  would  not  submit  all  that  the  Council  had 
to  do  was  to  act  as  if  the  papal  chair  was  vacant 
These  views  were  adopted  by  the  Council,  and 
Benedict  was  deposed.    When  however  the  em- 
peror Sigismuna  and  the  Germans,  and  with 
them  Gerson  and  others,  desired  that  before  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope  they  should  proceed  with 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  D'Ailly,  most 
inconsistently,  as  was  often  the  case  in  his  life, 
united  with  the  cardinals  who  protested  against 


it>  and  the  election  was  held  first,  and  the  con- 
templated reformation  was  prevented.  In  the 
discussion  of  all  other  questions  before  the 
Cooncil  he  took  an  active  part.  He  was  one  of 
the  commission  to  investigate  the  doctrines  of 
Huss,  and  when  he  failed  in  bringing  him  to  a 
recantation,  he  voted  for  his  condcinnation,  not 
merely,  as  has  been  asserted,  because  Huss  was 
inclined  to  Realism,  but  because  the  Roman 
cardinal  saw  in  the  Bohemian  reformer  a  disci- 

51e  of  the  heretic  Wiokliffe.  In  union  with 
rerson  he  insisted,  although  this  time  without 
effect,  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  John  Petit,  who  justified  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  upon  theological  and  legal 
grounds.  He  also  with  Gerson  resisted  the  as- 
sault made  by  €hrabo  upon  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Infe,  and  desired  of  the  Council  that  the 
monk  should  be  condemned.  He  finally  endea- 
vored to  influence  the  Council  in  favor  of  his 
motion  for  a  correction  of  the  calendar.  Owing 
to  the  press  of  business  nothing  however  was 
done. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Council, 
although  he  himself  had  contributed  to  it, 
D'Ailly  returned  to  Cambray.  In  his  last  years 
he  gave  liberally  to  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Navarre.  In  1425  Martin  Y.  sent  him 
as  legate  to  the  Netherlands.  According  to  his 
epitaph,  he  died  upon  this  journey,  and  not  as 
some  suppose  at  Avignon.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Cambray  and  there  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  Catholics  have  called  him  aquilo 
Franciae  et  malleus  a  veritaie  aberrantium  indC' 
fessus,  Flacius,  on  the  other  hand,  npeaks  of 
him  as  a  reformer  before  the  reformation.  We 
would  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  opinions ; 
they  express  too  much. 

With  the  exception  of  notices  b^  Launoi 
(Hist.Gymn.Navarr.;  I?t/ptn,Ger8koniana),  and 
of  Hardt  and  Bails,  we  have  no  complete  biog- 
raphy of  D'Ailly,  nor  is  there  a  full  collection 
of  his  works.  C.  Scbxidt. — Dr,  Wolff, 

Almoin  or  Afpnoin,  was  a  monk  of  Si.  Oet' 
main  des  Pris  near  Paris  (t389),  and  author  of 
sevend  saints'  biographies,  among  which  the  libri 
duo  de  S,  Germam\  episcopi  Parisiensis  mira- 
eulis  possess  some  historical  value  {S,  Bdhr, 
Gesch.  d.  r5m.  Liter,  im  Carlov.  Zeitaltcr,  s.  242). 
Another  of  the  same  name  was  a  monk  in  Fleury 
(tl008),  a  pupil  of  Abbo  d.  Fleury  (see  Art.),  at 
whose  instance  he  wrote  the  historia  JPVancorum, 
libr.  IV.,  extending  from  253-654,  but  of  little 
real  worth.  The  7th  book  (to  727),  which  is  the 
most  valuable,  was  not  written  by  him  (it  is 
copied  by  Bouquet,  Script  rer.  France,  T.  III.). 

Herzoo.* 
Ain,  r  j^*  ^)  ^  ^^^  which  was  first  assigned 

to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  :  32),  afterwards 
ceded  to  Simeon  (Josh.  19  :  7 ;  1  Chron.  4 :  32), 
and  given  by  Simeon  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  21 : 
16).  It  is  possibly  idenUcal  with  En-Rimmon, 
Neh.  11 :  2$.  Eusebius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Bij^w  (Vyy  n^i^)»  *  ™^^««  ^^^ 

Hebron.  Robinson,  with  greater  probability, 
ident^es  it  with  the  present  ruins  of  El-Ghuwein, 
24  miles  south  of  Hebron.  2)  In  describing  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  Num.  34 : 
11,  an  Ain  is  mentioned  which  is  commonly 
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•apposed  to  mean  the  sonroe  of  the  Jordan  near 
Paiieas  (a  better  suggestion  than  Jerome's,  who 
thought  Daphne,  near  Antiooh,  was  meant). 
3)  Airiy  near  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  29  : 1),  is  taken  by 
many  commentators  to  be  the  name  of  a  town ; 
but  as  no  traces  of  such  a  town  have  ever  been 
found,  the  source  of  a  stream  is  most  likely  in- 
tended. *  WiNBR. 

Ai:t  La  Chapella  acquired  considerable  eo- 
desiastical  importance  as  the  imperial  residence 
of  the  Carlovingians,  where  numerous  laws  were 
enacted  and  state-diets  were  held,  promotive  of 
the  interests  of  the  Frankish  Ubnroh,  and 
where,  subsequently,  the  German  emperors  were 
crowned.  Its  history  previously  to  the  8th  cen« 
tury  is  not  known.  Tne  Eburoni,  whom  CsBsar 
subjected,  were  the  earliest  German  population 
in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  Romans  prised 
it  and  settled  there,  on  account  of  its  vrarm 
spring,  is  attested  by  numerous  relics,  coins,  in- 
scriptions, baths,  aqueducts,  and  espeoisJly  seals, 
stamped,  Legio  VL  victrix;  although  the  town  is 
never  named  by  Roman  vrriters.  It  first  occurs 
in  a  grant  of  Pepin,  754  (Bahtz,  II.  1391, 
Aquisgrani  palacio),  and  in  the  statement  that 
Pepin  celebrated  Christmas  765,  and  the  follow- 
ing Easter  there  {Aquis  vUla,annaL  Laurissens, 
Fertz,  monumenL  I.  144;  AqttUprani,  annoL 
Einhardif  ibid,  f).  145).  Aquis  evidently  refers 
to  th,e  baths  existing  there;  and  the  Uerman 
name  Aachen  is  not  a  corruption,  but  derived 
from  the  old  German  aeh^  aha,  oh  &»  water. 
Oranum  refers  probably  to  a  Roman  of  that 
name,  or  possibly  to  ApoUo  Grannus,  one  of  the 
Roman  deities  adopted  from  the  Celtic  cultus 
(Rirchengesch.  Deutschl.  I.  64).  An  eastern 
tower  of  the  senate-house  still  bears  the  name 
Granus4ouxr.  Although  Pepin  honored  the 
place  with  a  palace,  it  was  still  more  highly 
esteemed  by  Cnarlemagne.  As  early  as  768  he 
spent  Christmas  there,  and  after  that,  when  not 
engaged  in  foreigA  wars,  it  was  his  usui^  win- 
ter residence.  His  preference  for  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  palace,  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  Mary,  which  are  the  only 
surviving  remains  of  Carlovingian  architecture 
(Einhard,  vita  Karoli,  Pertz,  II.  452).  The 
church  was  completed  in  796  (Ptrtz,  IL  744), 
but  the  presence  of  Leo  III.  at  its  consecration 
is  first  asserted  in  a  bull  of  Hadrian  IV.  (1157), 
Einhard  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  was  in  the 
Byzantian  rotunda  style  of  arohitecture,  and 
not  the  Roman  basilica,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  copied  after  the  St.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 
The  palace  was  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
passage  through  one  of  the  towers. 

From  this  favorite  residence  Charlemagne 
issued  numerous  capitularies  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Church  of  his  empire,  among  others  on 
March  23,  789,  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the 
older  Roman  Councils,  which  thus  acquired 
binding  authority  in  the  Frankish  empire  (Periz, 
III.  53).  That  these  were  designed  only  tor  his 
empire,  and  not  for  Italy,  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which 
were  so  favorable  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 

gopes,  are  not  mentioned  in  them.  Here  also 
e  frequently  convoked  assemblies  of  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  magnates,  which,  on  account 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  basiness  done, 


may  as  properly  be  termed  state-diets  as  coon- 
oils.  Tne  first  however  (799)  was  mainly  eccle- 
siastical,  having  reference  to  the  Adoptiaos,  and 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  trying  Felix  of 
Urgel  (see  Adoptumism).  But  Charlemagne 
developed  his  plans  still  more  fully  after  asso- 
ming  the  imperial  crown,  parti v  by  sending  out 
messengers  (missi),  and  partly  oy  procuring  de 
crees  of  councils  in  support  of  bis  ideal  of  a 
Christian  state.  The  diets  were  convened  in  the 
fall  of  801  and  continued  to  the  end  of  802.  The 
examination  of  bishops  and  clergy  was  assigned 
as  the  business  of  the  assembly  for  Nov.  801 
(onao^.  Jwavetu.  mqfor.  Pertz,  I.  87) ;  and  the 
capitulary  preserved  by  Pertz  (III.  87)  sets  forth 
resolutions  fur  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church,  in  rererence  to  prayers  for  the 
emperor  and  his  family,  church  buildings, 
preaching,  tithes,  and  clerical  morals.  In  March 
and  April  802  the  council  sent  out  mi99i,  who 
were  to  visit  a  prescribed  district  during  the 
summer,  and  return  again  to  Aix  La  Chapel le 
in  October.  It  is  now  first  that  there  appear  to 
exist  in  the  council  the  three  curia  or  oenches 
of  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  temporal  Lords  (Kir<^ 
engt8ch.  D.  I.  433).  The  proceedings  seem  to 
have  extended  to  the  beginning  of  %3,  bat  to- 
wards the  dose  were  occupied  mainly  with  tem- 
poral matters  (PeriZt  III.  113).  A  council  of 
Frankish  Bishops  also  assembled  in  Aix  La 
Chapelle  in  809,  to  consider  the  dogma  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  and 
the  addition  of  filioque  to  the  symbol.  Tba 
Frankish  Church  adopted  the  view,  and  was 
compelled  to  defend  some  Qerman  monks, 
whose  use  of  the  symbol  thus  modified  had  ex- 
cited hatred  against  them  in  Jerusalem.  The 
consistent  course  thus  pursued  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  that  of  Leo  III.,  who  adopted  ^o  view, 
but  rejected  the  addition  in  the  creed.  This 
subject  occupied  so  much  time  that  the  council 
had  none  lert  for  questions  of  discipline  (Ann 
Einhardi,  809 ;  Pertz,  I.  169),  although  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  several  resolutions  regard* 
ing  ministerial  conduct  belong  to  this  synod 
(/Ms,  m.  160).  Another  state-diet  was  held 
in  the  spring  of  811,  at  which  Charlemagne 
complained  that  his  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  were  almost  fruiUess,  on 
account  of  the  inactivity  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  having 
the  sphere  of  service  for  both  classes  more  rindly 
defined  (/Ms,  III.  166).  He  renewed  his  efforts 
for  the  same  purpose  once  more  before  his  death, 
in  813,  when  he  summoned  five  Councils  simul- 
taneously, in  Ments,  Rheims,  Tours,  Chalons 
sur  Saone,  and  Aries,  the  results  of  whose  deli-' 
berations  were  submitted  to  a  General  Council 
convened  in  Aix  La  Chapelle  in  Sept  813,  at 
which  also  the  coronation  of  his  son  Louis  was 
to  be  celebrated.  Several  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  these  preparatory  councils  {capiiuUxre 
daminicum,  Pertz,  111.  552),  and  the  protocol  of 
the  General  Counoil  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  entitled 
Concordia  €pi»coporum,  contains  the  decrees, 
which  were  either  based  upon  the  answers  given 
to  the  above-named  questions,  or  proposed  by 
the  emperor  himself.  Of  these  26  refer  to  eccle- 
siasticfld  matters,  and  20  to  civil  regulations. 
Charlemagne  died  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  Jan. 
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28,  814,  after  a  brief  illnees,  and  on  tbe  same 
daj  was  baried  io  a  sitting  postare  in  the  church 
of  Mary.  An  arch  sfmnnea  bis  tomb  with  the 
inscription:  "Sob  hoc  conditorio  situm  est  Ka^ 
roll  magni  atque  orthodozi  imperatoris,  qui 
regnom  Tranoorum  nobiliter  ampUayit,  et  per 
annos  XL VII.  feltciter  resit.  Decessit  septoa- 
genarias  anno  Domini  DCCGXIY.  indtctione 
VII.  V.  kal.  ¥ehv,*'(EiHhard,  viia  Karol.  o.  31 ; 
FMz^  II.  460).  When  Otho  III.  risited  the 
place  during  Whitsuntide  1000,  the  grave  was 
completely  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Normans 
881,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  southern  part  of  the  chapel,  in  a 
vault  behind  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Otho  removed  the  imperial  chair,  the  cross  which 
hung  at  the  neck  of  th<)  corpse,  the  crown, 
sceptre,  {;lobe,  sword,  and  gospels,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  bequeath^  these  memorable 
insignia  to  Archbishop  Heribert  of  Cologne. 
In  1165  Frederic  I.  permitted  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege  to  open  the 
tomb  ngnin  and  securely  deposit  the  imperial 
remains  in  a  strong  chest. 

Louis  cherished  his  father's  preference  for  Aiz 
La  Chapelle,  and  in  816  convoked  a  council 
there  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  canonical 
orders  {Harizkeim,  Uoncil.  Qerm.  1. 430).  Chro- 
degang  of  Meti  had  prepared  a  code  for  the 
government  of  ascetic  orders  of  clergy,  associated 
with  episcopal  and  other  churches,  especially  in 
Mets,  which  was  very  nearly  allied  to  the  rules 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  which  had  been  adopted 
in  other  places.  The  object  of  the  council  con- 
vened by  Louis  was  to  give  this  voluntarily 
adopted  code  legal  authoritv.  The  rules  adopted 
hj  this  council  however  lack  the  severity  and 
distinct  character  of  those  prepared  by  Benedict 
and  Chrodegang.  Tbe  assembled  fathers  also 
improved  the  opportunity  by  collecting  useful 
directions  for  tne  management  of  the  Church 
from  ancient  works  upon  the  subject,  bearine 
upon  all  the  duties  of  the  several  spiritual 
omces,  but  all  according  to  antiquated  tneories, 
and  without  the  least  practical  application  of 
them  to  existing  circumstances.  The  specific 
object  for  which  the  council  was  convoked  was  not 
provided  for  until  in  can,  115,  which  is  substan- 
tially based  upon  Chrodegang's  rules,  yet  with- 
oat  naming  them.  It  contains  the  same  regu- 
lations as  Chrodegang's  with  regard  to  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  members  of  such  orders  in  the 
dormitories,  at  meals,  &c.,  and  is  only  some- 
what more  definite  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
drink  allowed  to  each,  which  should  vary  ae- 
cording  to  the  vrealth  of  the  establishment  and 
fraitfoTness  of  the  season,  Ac.,  and  then  fiies 
the  penalties.  A  second  part  of  the  canon 
adopted  by  this  council  applies  to  female  asce- 
tics called  canonesses  (HarUheinit  I.  515),  who 
are  not  properly  nuns,  but  societies  of  women 
who  at  that  early  period  existed  under  a 
milder  form  of  monastic  discipline,  which  pecu- 
liarly adapted  their  order  to  toe  higher  classes. 
An  assembly  of  A  bbots,  convened  in  817,  adopted 
Uie  regulations  mentioned  above,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  monks  in  general.  At  their  head  stood 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  whom  Louis  had  selected 
M  the  reformer  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and 


for  this  purpose  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  monastery  of  Cornelius  near  Aix  La  Char 
pelle.  Tbe  regulations,  in  80  chapters  (Baluz^ 
eapU,  I.  579;  rertz.  III.  201),  contain  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  ancient  rules  of  the  Order.  A 
copy  was  sent  to  nil  the  monasteries,  and  soon 
aft^erwards  a  visitation  appointed  to  secure  their 
observance.  Thus  whilst  Charlemagne  issued 
ordinances  from  Aix  La  Chapelle  which  gov- 
erned the  entire  Frankish  Church,  and  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  his  ideal  Christian 
state,  Louis'  efforts  began  with  monastic  inter- 
ests. The  assembly  of  Abbots  however  seems 
to  have  been  merely  an  appendix  to  a  previous 
state-diet,  inasmuch  as  questions  concerning  the 
division  of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  Louis, 
and  other  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
were  acted  upon  about  tbe  same  time. 

In  tbe  following  years  also  several  other  simi- 
lar councils  were  held  in  Aix  La  Chapelle  for 
the  settlement  of  kindred  subjects ;  one  in  819 
which  defined  more  particularly  tbe  duties  of 
tbe  missi  (Hartzheim,  II.  12) ;  another  in  825 
which  provided  for  tbe  removal  of  tbe  relics  of 
St.  Hubert  of  Liege  to  tbe  monastory  of  Andoin. 
The  quarrels  of  £3uis  with  tbe  sons  of  his  first 
wife  occasioned  several  councils  in  Aix  La  Cha- 
pelle; thus  at  one  in  831  the  Empress  Judith 
vindicated  herself  against  slanderous  charges; 
another  more  important  one  was  convoked  by 
Louis  in  836,  to  adopt  measures  for  healing  tlie 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Church  and  restrain- 
ing tbe  growing  arrogance  of  tbe  bishops.  The 
desired  action  was  taken,  and  two  cbapters  of 
resolutions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  and  labors 
of  the  clergjr  were  drawn  up,  but  a  third  chapter 
was  added,  in  which  tbe^  administered  severe  re- 
proofs to  the  emperor  himself,  his  sons,  and  bis 
court,  and  thus  virtually  asserted  the  predomi- 
nance of  tbe  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power. 
Another  matter  discussed  by  this  council  related 
to  tbe  appropriation  of  the  property  of  tbe 
Church  by  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitania,  whom 
they  sharply  rebuked  (Hurizheim,  II.  73,  &o.). 
Siifl  anotner  council,  837,  settled  a  controversy 
between  Sigismund,  Abbot  of  St.  Calais,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Mans.  After  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious  (840)  another  council  assembled  in  Aix 
La  Chapelle  showed  how  much  tbe  troubles  of 
the  Church  had  served  to  elevate  the  clergy. 
In  the  war  of  Louis  the  German  and  Charles 
the  Bald  against  their  elder  brother  Lothaire, 
Lothaire  was  vanquished  at  Fontenay,  and  his 
younger  brothers  resolved  wholly  to  exclude  him 
from  the  empire.  Desirous  of  having  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  vrith  them  in  the  matter,  it 
was  laid  before  a  Council  of  Bishops  a.«sembled 
at  Aix  La  Chapelle  {Aguis  paUUium  quod  tune 
9ede9  prima  Franciae  erai).  These  actually  de- 
clared that  Lothaire  bad  forfeited  bis  crown. 
The  kingdom  was  therefore  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  nis  brothers.  Tbese  proceedings  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843),  by  which  Aix  La 
Chapelle  was  assi^ed  to  tbe  new  kingdom  of 
Lorraine,  and  ceasing  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
the  diets,  was  stripped  of  its  former  importance. 
This  was  the  last  council  of  any  moment  held  in 
Aix  La  Chapelle,  although  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Charlemagne  tbe  coronations  of  German 
emperors  were  still  celebrated  there,  and  from 
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Otho  I.  (9S6)  to  FeidtDimd  I.  (1558)  noleaa  than 
29  were  crowned.  The  church  of  Mary  is  the 
depository  of  many  valued  relics,  including  the 
point  of  a  nail  and  a  splinter  of  the  cross,  &o., 
with  portions  of  the  bones  of  Charlemagne, 
&c.,  wnich  are  exhibited  once  in  7  years  (Quix, 
hist.  Beschr.  d.  Milnsterk.,  tc,  in  Aachen,  1825, 
B.  72).  I  Rbttbbbo.* 

Ajalon,  p7*K>  I'XX.  AJX>^  (Joseph.  Antt 

8,  10. 1.  'H9uV)*  i)  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
near  Bethshemesh  (Josh.  19  :  42 ;  2  Chron.  28  : 
18),  which  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
21 :  24 ;  1  Chron.  6  :  69),  and  is  noted  as  the 
place  (Josh.  10 :  12)  near  which  Joshua  com* 
manded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still.  It  may 
•  be  identical  with  the  present  villa^  of  Talo^ 
Tisited  by  Robinson  (III.  1, 279)  on  his  way  from 
Ramleh  to  Jerusalem.  2)  A  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebu  Ion.  *  Wixkb. 

Akiba,  Babbit  a  Jew  celebrated  for  his  learn- 
ing, who  liyed  about  A.  D.  100,  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  established  in  Bene  Berak, 
near  Jamnia,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  education  of  his  pupils,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  the  talmudistic  and  cabal' 
istic  doctrines.  His  most  noted  disciples  were 
Rabbi  Meir,  one  of  the  authors  (250)  of  the 
Mischna,  and  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Jochai,  originator 
of  the  renowned  cabalistic  work  Sohar.  Akiba 
himself  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  Ilebrew  work 
entitled  "  Doctrine  of  Rabbi  Akiba,"  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  a  cabalistic  work,  "  Re- 
flections upon  the  Alphabet,"  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  cabalisUo  Sepher  Jezirah  (Book  of 
the  Creation),  which  many  likewise  attribute  to 
Akiba,  Altnou^h  be  reached  an  old  age,  he 
came  to  an  horrible  end.  During  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian,  he  is  said  to  have 
joined  Bar-Chochba,  and  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  at  the  storming  of  a 
fortress  and  flayed  alive,  in  bis  120th  year.  In 
one  of  the  penitential  prayers  read  by  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue  between  their  New-Year's  day 
and  dav  of  atonement,  10  of  the  most  distin- 

fuished  Jewish  martyrs,  who  were  put  to  death 
y  the  Romans  in  connection  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  are  named,  and  Akiba  among 
them  (see  Joit,  Oesch.  d.  Israeliten,  S.  252). 

IIerzoo.* 
Alabaster,  fi^^Qf,  gypsum  alabcuirumf  is  the 

modern  mineralogical  name  of  the  closest  and 
finest  grained  gypsum,  which  is  far  inferior 
however  to  marble  in  hardness  and  susceptibility 
of  polish.  It  is  usually  white,  but  frequently 
shaded  with  other  soft  colors ;  the  pure  white  is 
most  esteemed,  and  was  used  in  ancient  times 
for  vases,  urns  and  perfume-vessels  (Athen, 
15.  686).  Ointments  and  perfumes  were  put 
in  such  alabaster  bottles,  or  vases,  with  long 
necks  and  sealed  at  the  mouth,  because:  ungu- 
enia  optime  servantvr  in  alabasiris  (Plin.  IL  N. 
13, 3,  com  p.  36, 12 ;  T'AeopAr.  odor.  c.  41).  Hence 
'Axo^tpoir  came  to  be  used  as  the  common 
name  of  ointment  vases  (Matth.  26 :  7 ;  Mark 
14  ;  3 ;  Luke  7  :  37  ;  comp.  Herod,  3, 20 ;  Aelian. 
V.  H.  12,  18;  Theocr,  15,  114).         *  Wixxr. 

Alanus. — A  number  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works  of  the  middle  ages  bear  the  name 
of  Alanus  as  their  author.    They  comprise  trea- 


tise! of  A  moral,  philosophical  and  practiesl 
character,  composea  partly  in  rhyme  aitd  portly 
in  elegiac  metre;  allegoncal  commentaries  on 
single  portions  of  the  Bible ;  sermons ;  a  sutuma 
de  arte  praedicatoria ;  a  lUter  poeniieniialis. 
Those  most  deserving  notice  are :  1)  Anti-Clmh 
dianus,  sivs  de  officio  viri  boni  etperfecti  (Basel 
1536,  Venice  1582,  Antwerp  1625;  in  Opp.,  p. 
322,  et  sea,).  In  this  allegorical  poem,  consist- 
ine  of  9  books,  the  knowledge  necesw&ry  to  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  is  treated  of.  The  aothor 
utters  the  idea,  that  unaided  reason  is  able  to 
discover  many  truths,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  nature,  but  in  matters  of  r^igion  most  be 
subordinate  to  faith.  2)  De  planciu  naiune,  or 
Enchiridion  de  rebus  naturce;  an  allegorical 
narration,  lamenting,  alternately  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  immorality  of  the  times.  3)  De  arte 
cathdicae  Jidei,  In  this  work,  consisting  of  5 
books,  the  author  assumes  that  theological 
truths  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason ;  and 
urges  ^hat  heretics  ought  to  be  combatted  not  only 
with  arguments  from  church  authorities,  hat  sJso 
with  logical  demonstration.  Following  a  method 
not  unlike  that  of  Spinoza,  he  applies  the  mathe- 
matical mode  of  demonstration  to  dogmatics, 
inasmuch  as  he  commences  with  definitions, 
demonstrates  propositions,  from  which  he  draws 
conclusions,  and  or  means  of  these  advances  to 
other  truths.  4)  &ven  books  ezp2ana/tonuiis  is 
prophetiam  Merlini  Ambrosii,  Britanni :  a  work 
of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  Bngland 
to  Henry  II.  5)  A  life  of  St.  Bernard.  6) 
Summa  quadripartita  contra  Haereiicos^  WaH- 
densest  Judaeos  et  Paganos,  in  4  books.  The 
author  combate  his  opponents  with  arguments 
drawn  from  reason,  as  well  as  from  authority. 

The  question  arises  now :  Who  is  the  author 
of  these  works  ?  They  are  generally  attribnted 
to  the  scholastic  Alanus  de  Insults^  Doctor  uni- 
tersalis,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known.  There 
are  three  persons  bearing  this  name  known  to 
history :  tne  one  named  above,  Alanus,  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  Alanus  de  Podio,  This  moch 
onlv  is  certain,  that  Alanus  de  Insults,  bom  at 
Lille,  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  lived  durine 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  (in  the  12th  centory) 
in  England.  He  most  probably  is  the  author  of 
all  the  above-named  works,  except  the  Summa 
quadripartita,  Ac.,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  St 
Bernard,  which  may  have  been  written  by  Ala- 
nus of  Auxerre  (Ravaisson,  Rapport  sur  les  bib- 
lioth^aues  de  TOuest  de  la  France,  Paris,  1841, 
p.  157).  C.  Schmidt. — Beck, 

Alber,  Matthew  (born  at  Reutlingen,  Dec  4th, 
1495),  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  among  the 
most  ardent  champions  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  sooth  of  Germany.  His  father,  Joyce  Aiber, 
a  goldsmith,  having  suffered  great  loss  by  fire  in 
1502,  Matthew,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  ministry,  was  compelled,  like  Luther,  to 
gather  means  for  this  purpose  by  singing.  In 
his  16th  year  he  obtained  a  situation  in  Reut- 
lingen  as  assistant  in  the  Latin  school  and  mih 
sician.  He  continued  there  however  but  one 
year,  and  then  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies,  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
Latin.  In  the  year  1516  he  took  the  bachelor 
degree,  and  two  years  afterwards  received  the 
A.  M.    Aided  by  the  authorities  of  his  native 
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pisiee,  he  spent  three  .Tears  in  a  coarse  of  study  | 
at  Freiburg  in  Brei^tgau,  and  after  having  reached 
the  Bcuxalavrefu  biblicus  and  senUniidrius,  he 
returned  to  Tubingen  to  finish  theology  under 
James  Lempus  and  Martin  Plantscbus.    Having 
cheerfully  accepted  a  call  from  his  native  town, 
be  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Constance, 
and  began  the  discharge  of  his  functions  at 
Reutlingen  by  opKBuly  proclaiming  evangelical 
truth,  and  delivering  lectures  in  his  house  for 
the  brothers  of  the  Barefooted  monastery,  many 
of  whom  were  inclined  to  the   Reformation, 
whilst  the  people  in  general  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  its  doctrines.    In  the  year  1524  M. 
Caspar  Wblfflin,  a  priest  in  Reutlingen,  com- 
plained before  the  Abbot  of  Kunigsbrunn,  who 
was  patron  of  the  state  churches,  that  he  could 
no  longer  celebrate  the  old  ecclesiastical  services 
in  a  becoming  manner,  because  of  the  contempt 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  that  his  as- 
sistants, so  far  from  rendering  him  due  obedi- 
ence, had  beoome  his  masters,  and  requested  his 
dismission.    The  commission  sent  to  settle  these 
difficulties  failed  in  their  attempt;  for  Alber, 
who  had  obtained    the    highest   ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  town  by  being  substituted  as  vicar 
in  place  of  the  one  sent  by  tho  abbot,  could 
arrange  the  church-services  according  to  fixed 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.    Refus- 
ing to  obey  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
Alber  and  the  town  were  put  under  ban  by  the 
bishop  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  whilst  the  imperial 
court  issued  sentence  against  the  town.    Not 
alarmed  by  these  decrees,  wbieh,  though  posted 
up  against  the  doors  of  churches  and  public 
places,  had  no  influence,  Alber  put  a  stop  to  the 
singing  of  high  mass  and  the  reading  of  mass 
in  Latin,  removed  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and 
introduced  the  German  language.    About  this 
time  be  married  Clara  Baier.   Escorted  by  50  of 
his  townsmen  to  the  gates  of  Esslingen,  where 
he  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  su- 
preme court  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he 
openly  confessed  belief  in  the  68  heresies  that 
were  charged  ag^nst  him,  and  supported  them 
by  passages  from  Holy  Writ,  but  aenied  ever  to 
have  spoken  against  the  Virgin  Mary.     His 
candor  and  courage  made  a  favorable  impression 
even  upon  his  enemies.    At  the  "expiration  of 
three  days  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  in 
safety.    Other  dangers  now  beset  him.     The 
Anabaptists  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Reutlingen,  but  Aloer  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  town  by  the  vigor  and  force  of  his  preaching. 
The  peasant  war  having  broken  out,  efforts  were 
nitido  to  stir  up  the  citizens  in  rebellion  against 
the  authorities,  but  were  thwarted  by  Alberts 
impressive  discourses.    Hereupon  Luther  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  Alber  upon 
his  success,  approved  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  ceremonies,  and  whilst  warning  him  against 
the  Sacramentarians,  expressed  a  hope  that  He 
who  had  called  him  to  His  wonderful  light  with- 
out  bis  assistance,  would  also  stand  bv  him  in 
every  emergency.    Zwingle,  it  is  well  known, 
had  tried  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  16, 1526,  to  win  him 
over  to  his  neouliar  view  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
but  the  Reformer  of  Reutlingen  adhered  firmly 
to  the  doctrine  of  Lather,  mm  whom  he  became 


personally  acquainted  at  Wittenberg,  1536.  In 
the  following  year  he  waged  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  retaining  of  images,  before  the  con- 
ference at  Uracb,  and  in  1539  received  the  Doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Reut- 
lingen having  been  compelled  to  accept  Uie 
Interim,  he  left  his  native  place  25th  June, 
1548.  In  no  long  time,  however,  the  duke 
Ulrich  called  him  to  be  Antistes  of  the  Cathedral 
church  in  Stuttgard.  and  duke  Christopher  nomi^ 
natcd  him  a  member  of  the  church  council.  He 
died  Dec.  2d.  1570,  deeply  lamented  by  a  large 
circle  of  children  and  relatives,  and  by  all  those 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  erudition,  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  lofly  courage,  his  con- 
stant honesty  of  purpose  and  his  habitual  cour- 
tesy. He  is  worthy  of  mention  also  as  an 
author ;  from  his  pen  we  have  several  sermons, 
a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  vouth  of 
Reutlingen  in  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  right  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  Providence  of  God.  (Comp,  IHseh- 
lirit  Schnurrer,  VotieUr,  Vdihinger,) 

Dr.  Wilxkn. — ErmerUrout, 

Albert  the  Great,  a  ver^^  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  scholasticism  in  the  Dominican 
order,  was  born  at  Lauingen  in  Suabia,  towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Padua,  entered  the  Dominican  order  1221, 
taught  at  Paris,  and,  as  Provincial  of  the  Order 
for  Germany,  at  Cologne.  In  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  study,  he  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Regensburg  and  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery. The  extent  of  his  erudition  so  aston- 
ished his  contemporaries,  that  they  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  admiration  by  the  invention  of 
marvellous  legends  concerning  him.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  natural  scienoes  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  and  a  necromancer, 
and  even  now  b  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  magic.  His  works  {ed,  P.  Jammy.  Lugdun. 
1651)  fill  21  folios.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  his  theological  contributions. 

Whilst  mysticism  still  found  an  advocate  in 
Alexander  of  Sales,  scholasticism  reached^  its 
purest  expression  in  Albert.  Such  concessions 
as,  that  man  cannot  discover  all  truth,  and  that 
God  can  only  be  known  by  pure  contemplation 
and  the  pure  in  heart  {Summa  theol.  P.  I.  q.  5. 
m,  1.  Tom.  XVII.  p.  13 ;  p.  36),  Albert  reprded 
as  partly  traditional  notions  and  partly  the 
result  of  philosophical  modesty.  On  the  other 
hand  he  knew  too  much  to  be  captivated  by  the 
mysticism  involved  in  these  concessions ;  and  it 
is  only  for  the  scholastic  features  of  Hugo  St. 
Victor  that  Albert  admired  him.  In  obedience 
to  the  scholastic  principle  that  the  faith  of  the 
Church  was  in  strict  accordance  with  reason,  he 
adhered  to  revelation  as  made  known  by  a  lite- 
ral interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  discarded 
the  spiritual,  or  mystical  theory,  and  held  that 
sll  questions  must  be  solved  ihedogice^  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
Church  {Summa  theol.  P.  II.  q.  12.  m.  1.  p.  84), 
that  the  fides  catkolica  transcends  all  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  that,  though  philosophy  might 
deny  that  generation  in  the  Trinity  cannot  be 

Sredicated  of  the  Being,  but  of  the  Person  of 
iod,  yet  the  fides  baa  settled  the  subject  (p. 
172),  that  the  fides  was  by  no  means  a  subjective 
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prodoot  of  human  activity,  but  Bomething  alto- 
gether objective,  and  could  not  be  known  except 
in  the  form  of  the  symbol um,  as  setting  forth 
the  h  of  the  Church.  lie  regarded  the  Vul- 
gate Se  authentic  Scriptures ;  Peter  bad  the 
demoub  honnd  with  rudentes^  something  alto- 
gether different  from  being  bound  with yune«  (p. 
148).    To  the  church  fathers  he  attributed  the 

flit  of  inspiration,  who  were  therefore  to  be 
istineuished  as  aancti  from  the  doctores  scko- 
lusiici  (p.  492,  508).  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  the  sources  of  Knowledge  must 
result  in  one  harmonious  system,  he  made  it  his 
«hief  business  to  prove,  by  speculative  argu- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

.4ristotIe  was  the  master  of  Albert,  who  not 
only  borrowed  from  him  proofs  for  his  dogma- 
tical propositions,  but  allowed  his  entire  mode 
of  thougnt  and  scientific  tendencies  to  be  modi- 
fied by  his  influence.  The  vast  amount  of  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  knowledge  he  used  in 
setting  forth  and  elucidating  do^as,  fully 
proves  this.  Thus,  in  demonstrating  Augus- 
tine's conception  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  as  love,  he 
employed  physiological  illustrations.  As  the 
accidental  mention  of  the  unknown  name  of  the 
person  h  ved  causes  the  pulse  of  the  one  loving 
to  beat  more  rapidly,  love  is  a  ciiaiimu  spiritus 
(p.  180).  The  wonders  wrought  by  the  Egyptian 
magicians  he  explained  in  a  physical  way; 
thus,  from  the  rods  serpents  might  have  been 
generated  by  the  process  of  putrefaction,  as, 
according  to  Virgil,  bees  sprang  from  the  putri- 
fied  blood  of  a  cow ;  and  the  demons  did  not  aid 
the  magicians  by  calling  into  being  an  actual 
new  creation,  but  by  hastening  the  course  of 
nature  (p.  178).  In  his  treatment  of  original 
sin,  he  spoke  with  considerable  profundity  of 
the  process  of  generation,  and  held,  in  quite 
a  material  sense,  that  the  human  race  was 
•embodied  in  Adam  (p.  507 :  omne  genua  humor 
num  secundum  corpuleniam  subsiantiam  in  Ad- 
amo  fuit).  His  study  of  nature  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  science  of  astrology.  He 
did  not  believe,  it  is  true,  in  the  direct  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  the  history  of  men,  but  taught 
that  they  could  modify  the  will  of  man  through 
the  influence  they  might  exert  upon  the  vege- 
table world,  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  toe 
climate.  This  theory,  however,  was  carried  too 
far  when,  in  order  to  terrify  states  and  men, 
comets  were  made  out  to  be  ignited  vapor  which 
some  hurtful  star  had  gathered  together  (p.  187). 
In  metaphysics,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  over 
Albert  evinced  itself  in  a  continual  endeavor, 
on  bis  part,  speculatively  to  establish  universal 
propositions  and  the  particular  ideas  or  concep- 
tions contained  in  them.  When  Qod  was  styled 
ihe  primum  principium  of  things,  the  idea  both 
of  primum  and  principium  was  metaphysically 
illustrated ;  the  conception  of  things  relative  was 
treated  under  the  various  names  of  God,  and 
that  of  things  possible  in  connection  with  the 

Suestions  touching  His  omnipotency.  Whilst 
iscussions  on  these  subjects  frequently  ran  into 
mere  fancies  (as  whether  God,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  become  man,  could  also  make  white 
to  be  black  at  the  same  time),  they  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  gave  rise  to  profound  specula- 
tions, such  as :  Since  Qod,  the  principle  of  all 


things,  is  a  unity,  whence  the  muUiplicitj  ex- 
isting in  the  world?  to  which  the  answer  was 
given  that,  in  order  to  accumpliflh  its  mission,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  world  should  be  endowed 
with  the  most  manifold  powers.  On  th«  whole, 
however,  idle  questions  were  not  often  enter- 
tained, such  as  whether  the  cognUio  mcUuiina  of 
the  angels  was  better  than  the  tespertina  (p. 
105),  the  former  designating  the  pure  knowled^are 
obtained  by  angels  through  a  participation  in 
the  divine  Logos,  the  latter  the  empirical  know- 
ledge springing  from  the  relations  of  exist  in;; 
things ;  whether  all  the  devils  fell  freely  and  of 
their  own  accord,  or  whether  Lucifer  overcame 
them  by  his  harangues ;  whether  it  were  a  more 
difficult  task  for  God  to  create  the  world,  or  to 
justify  man,  k/Q,  &c. 

Though  Aristotle  wielded  a  mighty  influence 
over  Albert  in  the  sphere  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics, there  was  another  influence  operated  in 
the  formation  of  his  character  —  a  Neo-Platonic 
element,  as  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  Occi- 
dent by  the  Arabian  commentators  of  the  St4- 
^rite.  In  his  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  indubitable  traces  may  be  found  of  the 
emanation  theory  which  makes  the  All  an  eT(> 
lution  from  the  first  Principle  (Tom.  Y.  p.  552, 
deiluxu  causaioTum  a  causa  prima).  The  know- 
ledge which  God  has  of  all  things  Albert  referred 
to  tne  immanence  of  all  things  in  God  and  their 
evolution  from  Him  (Summa  theot.  p.  335). 

Scholasticism,  it  is  true,  reached  its  bloom  in 
Albert,  but  the  real  value  of  what  he  accumu- 
lated is  of  small  account.  Of  the  study  of  na- 
ture he  spoke  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  monk  in  his  cell  —  according  to  Aristotle  and 
on  mere  suppositions;  and  for  metaphysical 
pursuits  he  was  wholly  deficient  in  that  specula- 
tive spirit  which  soon  shone  so  brilliantly  in  his 
pupil  Thomas,  Worthy  of  all  praise,  however, 
IB  that  indomitable  industry  which  constructed 
such  an  imposing,  though  useless  storehouse  of 
knowledge.  He  died  1280,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  Rcttbero. — Ermeniroui, 

Albert  (bom  1490),  the  son  of  the  elector 
John  of  Brandenburg,  became  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  Administrator  of  Halberstadt 
in  1513,  and  in  1514  Archbishop  of  Menta.  As 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  Germanic  empire,  be 
had  great  political  influence.  The  Chapter  of 
Mentz  having  exhausted  its  funds  bj  the  pay- 
ment of  palliums  for  three  archbishops  who  ^wt- 
vived  their  honors  but  a  short  time,  Albert  had 
obtained  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  on  condition 
that  he  was  himself  to  purchase  the  pallium.  la 
order  to  discharge  the  debt  which  ne  bad  thus 
incurred  with  some  rich  merchants,  named 
Fugger,  the  Rothschilds  of  their  day,  who  had 
advanced  him  the  sum  of  30,000  florins,  Albert 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the 
farming  of  indulgences,  and  appointed  the  noto- 
rious letsel  his  agent  for  a  part  of  Northern 
Germany.  Disturbed  in  his  plans  by  the  appo- 
sition of  Luther,  whose  writings  he  refused  to 
read  on  the  plea  that  he  thought  it  better  for  the 
learned  to  take  them  in  hand,  he  sought  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  check  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  the  reformer.  His  seal,  thou  eh  un- 
successful, was  rewarded  with  the  cardinal's  hat 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1518.    In  spite  of  hii 
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oppniKition  the  Reformation  made  rapid  progress 
in  Magdeburg  and  Halberstodt,  and  he  was 
compelled  tu  tolerate  what  he  could  not  prevent. 
AUicrt,  though  not  spiritually  inclined,  was 
fon<J  of  art  and  ecclesiastical  pomp :  his  favorite 
motto,  Diltxi  decorem  domus  Dei,  well  expressed 
the  character  of  his  religion.  His  love  of  sci- 
ence, though  not  springing  from  any  religious 
convictions,  whilst  it  elevated  him  above  many 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  restrain  him  from  giving  countenance 
to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which  converted  the 
Church,  for  whose  glory  he  labored  so  earnestly, 
into  a  common  banking-house.  He  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Joachim,  in  the 
\ei\T  1506,  the  UuiversitT  of  Frankford  on  the 
Oder,  and  but  for  the  disturbances  that  existed 
in  Germany,  would  have  established  a  similar 
institution  at  Halle,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
in  1531  the  necessary  letters  of  privilege  from 
the  Pope.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Germany  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  He  ended  his 
days  at  Mentz,  Sept.  24,  1545. 

He  RZOG. — ErmerUrottt 
Albert.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  first 
Duke  of  Prussia,  and  the  third  of  ten  sons  of 
the  Margrave  Frederick  the  elder  of  Anspach, 
xras  born  May  17,  1400,  entered  the  German 
Order  Feb.  13,  1511,  and  on  the  following  day, 
thoueh  but  21  y<*ars  of  age,  was  nominated  its 
grand-master.    Having  arrived  at  his  residence 
in  Konigsberg,  1512,  he  refused  to  subscribe  th« 
oath  of  feudal  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
All  attempts  at  negotiation  having  failed,  and 
Albert  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
tho  grand-duke  of  Moscow,  nn  appeal  to  arms 
was  made  in  the  year  1519.    Mutual  exhaustion 
and  insufficient  supplies  from  Germany  induced 
b^ith  parties  to  a  truce  for  four  years,  1521,  and 
Albert,  in  order  to  enlist  friendly  princes  in  his 
service,  betook  himself  to  Germany  in  April, 
1522.     This  journey  formed  a  turning-point  in 
hi.s  history.    Fully  convinced  that,  even  though 
the  Avar  with  Poland  were  to  terminate  in  his 
favor,  the  inward  dissensions  that  had  broken 
the  bond  of  unity  between  his  Order  in  Germany 
and  that  in  Prussia,  and  the  degraded  state  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  ambitious  nnd  im- 
moral members,  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  effect  its  regeneration,  he  applied  to  Luther 
for  advice.    Luther  recommended  him  to  abolish 
the  antiquated  and  foolish  rules  of  the  Order,  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife,  and  to  convert  Prussia 
into  a  principality  or  dukedom.    Ills  relations, 
however,  with  Poland,  did  nqt  yet  permit  him 
to  enter  upon  so  bold  a  measure,     whilst  the 
impressive  sermons  and  personal  instructions  of 
Andreas  Osiander,  at  the  S.  Lorenso  in  NUrn- 
berg,  whom  he  oflen  called  his  spiritual  father, 
strengthened  and  purified  his  religious  convic- 
tions, a  personal  visit  to  Luther  made  on  his 
return  from  Berlin  to  NUrnberg  (Nov.  1524J, 
influenced  him  firmly  to  resolve  to  execute  his 
advice,  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  with  Poland 
were  adjusted.    A  trea^r  having  been  concluded 
at  Cracow  (8th  April,  1525),  which  made  over  to 
Albert,  in  the  form  of  an  investiture,  Prussia, 
now  become  a  dukedom,  he  boldly  disavowed  all 
allegiance  to  the  Order,  and  returned  home  in 


the  capacity  of  duke.  Through  the  exertions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Sam  land,  George  of  Polonx^ 
and  bis  assistants  John  Brismann,  John  Aman- 
dus,  Paul  of  Sprettem  or  Speratns,  the  Reform 
mation  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
April,  1525,  Luther  joyfully  exclaimed :  "  Be- 
hold this  wonder !  with  sails  spread,  and  a  rapid 
course,  the  gospel  hastens  on  to  Prussia."  The 
Protestant  bias  of  the  new  duke,  and  the  con- 
victions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  itself,  that  its  davv  were  num- 
bered, gave  a  fresh  impulse  te  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  especially  as  the  peace  of  Cracow  left 
religious  questions  undecided.  Though  in  the 
year  1526  Catholicism  had  been  almost  totally 
extinguished  in  East  Prussia  (£rmeland  ex- 
cepted, where  the  bishop  continued  to  preserve 
it  intact),  yet  it  required  all  the  shrewdness 
which  the  duke  possessed  to  resist  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  not  only  warned  him  against  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  but  also  sought  to  reinstate 
the  ancient  faith  where  it  had  disappeared,  and 
to  confirm  it  where  it  was  still  practised.  In 
the  year  1526,  in  obedience  to  Luther's  advice 
as  above  mentioned,  he  married  Anna  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  I>,>,nmark. 
Ere  long  new  dangers  threatened  his  ruin. 
Though  the  king  of  Poland  advocated  his  cause 
in  opposition  to  the  Order  of  Germany,  which 
had  induced  the  emperor  to  summon  Albert  to 
an  account  for  his  desertion  of  the  Order  and  the 
robbery  of  the  land  belonging  to  it,  he  was  in- 
cessant in  his  endeavors  to  effect  his  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  attempts  made 
by  the  Order  to  regain  possession  ot  Prussia 
were,  it  is  true,  unsuccessful,  but  within  his  own 
dominions  Albert  was  confronted  by  a  powerful 
party  of  nobles  bent  upon  reconquering  the  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  which  he  had  despoiled 
them.  These  difficulties,  combined  witn  the 
command  of  the  emperor  to  reinstate  the  Order 
in  Prussia,  induced  him  to  form  an  intimate 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Poland,  who,  though 
willing;  to  protect  Albert,  could  not  avert  the 
imperial  bsn  which  was  issued  against  the  duke 
Jan.  18, 1531,  and  repeated  in  1535.  About  the 
same  time,  through  the  agency  of  a  courtier  of 
tho  duke  of  Ileideck,  two  Anabaptists,  Ekkelius 
and  Taucherus,  together  with  a  large  multitude 
of  their  adherents,  who  received  countenance 
from  the  country  nobility,  were  introduced  into 
the  kingdom.  Overcome  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  represented  the  doc- 
trines of  this  sect  as  being  exceedingly  detri- 
mental both  to  Church  and  State,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  advice  of  Luther  to  expel  them  from 
the  country,  Albert  subjected  them  to  very 
severe  penalties,  and  condemned  them  for  life  to 
public  labor.  Having  given  his  sanction  to  the 
Smalcaldic  league,  be  set  to  work  most  vigor- 
ously to  improve  the  schools  and  churches  in  his 
dominions,  and  with  a  view  to  his  own  religious 
improvement,  carried  on  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  the  most  leamea  theologians  of 
nis  age,  such  as  Luther,  Melanohthon,  Camersr 
rius,  Bugenhagen,  Justus  Jonas,  George  Maior» 
Caspar  Aquila,  Andreas  Osiander,  George  opik 
latin.  His  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
physician  Leonard  Fucbs,  with  the  natural  phi- 
losopher George  Hartmann,  with  the  mathemsr 
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tioian  Erasmus  Reinbold,  and  other  literati, 
proves  that  whilst  his  religious  convictions  grew 
in  strength,  he  was  alive  to  the  charms  and  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  scientific  culture.  In  the 
year  1544,  after  having  battled  successfally 
against  many  difficulties,  the  duke  founded  the 
University  at  RSniesberg,  which,,  as  both  pope 
and  emperor  steadily  refused  to  lend  it  their  ap- 

I>robation,  received  the  confirmation  of  its  pnvi- . 
eges  previously  eranted  from  the  king  of  Poland, ' 
1560.  Though  Uie  duke  bestowed  equal  rights 
in  his  Academy  upon  all  who  adhered  to  the 
points  of  agreement  between  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Romish  Church,  the  partisan 
quarrels  between  the  teachers,  particularly  those 
between  Osiander  and  his  son-in-law  John  Funk 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Stapsylus,  Morlin  and 
Hegemon  on  the  other,  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Political  factions,  headed  by  nobles 
who  sought  to  regain  the  prerogatives  Albert 
had  taken  from  them,  fanned  into  a  fiercer  flame 
the  fends  of  the  theological  parties,  which  nei- 
ther the  death  of  Osiander  (1552),  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  Synods,  nor  the  commands  of  the  duke 
11554  and  55),  nor  the  new  church-order  of 
558,  nor  the  JRepetiiio  corporis  doctrinae  iVti- 
ienicae,  composed  by  Miirlin  for  Prussia,  could 
mollify.  Though  saddened  bv  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Church,  and  the  disorders  and  intrigues  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  factions,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  Dorothea  (1547),  and  the  domestic 
unhappiness  consequent  upon  his  second  mar^ 
riage  with  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  Erich 
of  Braunschweig,  he  never  allowed  his  interest 
to  flag  in  the  preservation  of  evangelical  freedom, 
even  against  the  despotic  measures  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  improvement  of  the  Church  in 
nis  own  dominions.  Although  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  German  Order  both  Of  Germany  and 
Livonia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  partici- 
pators in  the  Smalcaldie  war,  and  if  not  alwavs 
personally  mixed  up  in  its  events,  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  his  brother  princes  with  material  aid. 
And  in  1549,  the  year  before  the  confederacy 
of  the  princes  against  the  aggressions  of  the  im- 
perial power,  and  in  defence  of  the  evangelical 
udth  was  formed,  he  had  had  a  conference 
with  the  margrave  John  of  Brandenburg  touch- 
ing the  propriety  of  forming  such  a  league.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects who  were  not  German,  he  had  the  Lutheran 
Catechism  twice  translated  into  the  old  Prussian 
langua^  and  widely  circulated.  About  the 
flame  time  the  Bohemian  brothers,  whom  the 
Romish  king  Ferdinand  had  expelled  his  domi- 
nions, were  cordially  welcomed  to  Prussia.  Ex- 
amined as  to  their  orthodoxy  by  the  evangelical 
doctors  of  Konigsberg,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Lutheran  clergy  propagated 
themselves  in  several  localities  of  the  north. 
There  they  remained  undisturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  until,  towards  the  close  of  Al- 
bert's life,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  force 
them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  a  subscription  of  the  corpus  doc- 
trinae Pnaenicae,  vast  numbers  of  them  left  the 
country.  The  closing  years  of  his  existence 
were  uie  most  afflicting  of  his  entire  reign. 


Worn  out  by  the  labors  of  a  long  life,  weak  in 
body  and  in  mind,  and  easily  imposed  upon  bj 
a  new  favorite,  Paul  Scalich,  an  ambitious  de- 
ceiver and  liar,  he  experienced  in  the  so-called 
Scalichian  transactions,  through  a  series  of  years, 
repeated  mortifications  and  troubles.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  finding  no  comfort  in  his  only 
son,  whose  phvsical  and  mental  weakness  dis- 
qualified him  ror  the  regency,  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  into  the  country  a  Polish  commission, 
which  assumed  jurisdiction,  condemned  and  put 
to  death  several  of  his  counsellors,  and  amongst 
them  Funk,  confessor  to  the  duke.  Thus  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  was  forced  to 
grant  whatever  prerogatives  and  liberties  the 
orders  in  league  with  this  commission  demanded. 
Ue  merely  retained  the  power  of  nominating  the 
two  bishops  for  the  country,  and  this  only  with 
the  advice  of  eight  members  of  the  nobility  and 
as  many  of  the  towns.  The  infiuence  of  the 
government-council  attained  such  a  height  under 
the  Polish  commission,  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance could  be  done  without  its  consent,  whilst  it 
could  do,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  whatever  it 
pleased.  Having  reigned  over  Prussia  as  grand- 
master and  duke  57  years,  Albert  died  March 
20th,  1568,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  (Refer- 
ences: Bock^  Leben  d.  Markgr.  Albrecht; 
Baczko,  Gesch.  Preussens,  B.  IV. ;  Voi(/i,  Gesch. 
Preussens,  B.  IX.;  VoigVs  Briefwecbsel  d. 
berUhmtest.  Gelehrt.  d.  Zeitalt.  d.  Kef.  mit  Iler- 
xog  Albrecht  v.  Preussen,  Kuniji^sb.  1841,  &c.&c.) 

J.  VoiOT. — ErmerUroiii. 

Albert,  the  apostle  of  the  Livonians.  —  (See 
Livonia,) 

Albigenses. — (See  Caiharisis.) 

Albo,  Rabbi  Josefh,  was  a  learned  Jew  of 
Castile  (1425).  He  is  the  author  of  the  highly 
prized  work  entitled  Ikarinit  i.  e.  demerUa  (ttc 
fidei).  In  opposition  to  Maimonides  and  Chisdot, 
the  first  of  whom  proposes  13  articles  of  faith, 
Albo  assumes  but  three,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  entire  Jewish  creed ;  they  are,  the  existence 
of  God,  Revelation,  Retribution.        Hxrzog.* 

Alcantara^der.  — Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile 
bcMcgcd  the  town  of  Alcantara,  in  tho  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  the  Tagus,  celebrated  for  its 
bridges.  In  1213  he  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town  from  the  Moors,  and  gave  it  to  the  knights 
of  Calatrava.  This  order  transferred  it  to 
Nugno  Femandes,  third  grand-master  of  the 
order  du  Saint  Julien  du  Poirier  (instituted  1176 
by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Arragon).  These  knights, 
called  aller  this  the  knights  of  Alcantara,  sub- 
jected themselves  at  first  to  the  grand-master  of 
Calatrava,  but  afterwards,  at  a  contested  election 
for  grand-master,  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent. The  first  grand-master  of  the  Order  of 
Alcantara  was  Don  Diego  Sanche,  who  lived  in 
Alcantara.  These  knights,  together  with  the 
other  Spanish  orders,  were  active  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors.  Pope  Paul  II.  in  1540 
allowed  them  to  marr^  once  to  avoid  offence ; 
and  according  to  his  direction  their  vows  were: 
obedientia,  castitas  oonjugalis  et  conversio  mo- 
rum.  There  were  39  grand-masters,  of  whom 
Juan  de  Zuniga  was  the  last.  He  resigned  in 
1495,  and  became  Bishop  of  Seville  and  cardi- 
nal. His  income  was  150,000  ducats  yearly. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  was  grand-master  of 
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the  order  of  St  James,  of  CAlatrftTO,  and  of  Al- 
cantara; and  Pope  Alexander  VI.  united  the 
office  with  the  crown.  In  the  days  of  its  glory 
there  were  50  commandries.  The  knights  wore 
a  white  tabard,  a  black  pilgrim's  cape  with  a 
cowl,  and  a  large  black  scapular.  Kinje  Joseph 
withdrew  the  income  of  the  Order  in  I0O8 ;  but 
Ferdinand  YII.  restored  it  in  part  in  1 814.  The 
Order  was  abolished  in  1835.  The  reigning 
families  of  Portugal  and  Braxil  bear  the  name 
de  Alcantara.  W.  Chlibus. — Beck. 

AlciinilS  (also  called  Jakim,  according  to 
Josephos,  Ant  XII.  9,  7)  was  an  apostate  Jew- 
ish priest,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Syrians 
from  self-interest  was  appointed  Jewish  high 
priest  about  the  time  of  tne  death  of  Antiochus 
Eopator,  A.  0.  162,  by  Demetrius,  and  intro- 
duced into  office  by  the  Syrian  General  Bacchides 
with  force  of  arms  (1  Maco.  7  :  5).  At  first 
many^  of  the  better  class  of  Jews  confided  in  his 
promises  of  peace,  for  which  they  afterwards 
bitterly  atoned.  Although  he  found  adherents 
among  the  enemies  of  the  national  religion  and 
customs,  he  was  still  not  able  to  maintain  him- 
self long  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  returned 
to  the  court  of  the  Syrian  king  to  seek  aid. 
Nicanor,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  large  army 
to  assist  him  (1  Maco.  7  :  26 ;  2  Maoc.  14  :  12], 
was  killed  by  Judas  on  the  13th  Adar,  161  B. 
G.  (1  Mace.  7  :  43 ;  2  Maco.  15  :  37).  But  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  month  Nisan,  Bacchides 
brought  him  back  to  Jerusalem  again  by  force 
of  arms,  where,  in  the  month  Ijar,  160  B.  0.  (1 
Mace.  9  :  54)  he  died  suddenly,  just  as  he  had 
oommenoed  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  the  temple. 

K.  WiBSBLBR. — Beck. 

Aloain  was  bom  about  the  year  A.  D.  735  at 
York  in  England,  and  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family.  He  was  dedicated  in  early  youth 
to  the  priesthood,  received  his  first  education  in 
a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered  the  cele- 
brated school  which  flourished  at  York  under 
the  management  of  archbishops  Egbert  and 
Aelbert  the  latter  of  whom  was  Alcuin's  rela- 
tive. In  this  school  he  first  applied  himself  to 
theology,  and  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
in  general.  A  journey  through  France  to  Italy 
and  Bome  enlarged  his  views,  and  confirmed  his 
innate  reverence  fur  the  successor  of  Peter. 
Aelbert  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  after  the 
death  of  Egbert  transferred  the  management  of 
the  school  to  Alcuin  (766),  under  whom  it  re- 
tained its  ancient  celebrity.  Four  years  later, 
on  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  Alcuin  met  Char- 
lemagne at  Parma,  who  was  returning  from 
Rome,  filled  with  large  plans  for  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  his  people,  but  embar- 
rassed by  the  want  of  the  necessary  assistance 
and  means.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Ghar- 
lema^e,  Alcuin  consented  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  establishing  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  Franconian  empire ;  and  to  pro- 
mote this  he,  with  a  number  of  his  pupils,  set- 
tled in  the  eoopire  in  782.  Possessing  the  full 
confidence  of  Cfharlemagne,  Alcuin  became  the 
animating  soul  of  all  the  educational  movements 
which  were  undertaken.  He  resided  at  first  at 
the  court ;  instructed  Charlemagne  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  reformed  the  court  school.  Being 
appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Tours  in 


796,  he  withdrew  from  the  court  and  made  the 
school  of  the  monastery  a  model  for  all  the 
others.  Though  withdrawn  from  the  world,  his 
intimate  connection  with  Charlemagne  was  pre- 
served, and  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  important  movements  in  Church  and  State. 
Thus  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  controver- 
sies concerning  adoption  and  images,  in  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as 
Roman  emperor,  and  indirectly  in  the  or^niza- 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  l^zons. 
But  he  exerted  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
influence  by  educating  a  large  number  of  able 
scholars,  whom  Charlemagne  placed  in  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  and  ciril  offices.  He 
died  on  the  19th  May,  804.  The  number  of 
works  left  behind  by  Alcuin  is  considerable. 
He  composed  text-books  on  almost  all  secular 
branches  of  study,  in  addition  to  treatises  of  the- 
ological questions  of  the  day,  oommentaries  on 
the  Bible,  and  poems.  Concerning  all  these 
works,  it  must  be  said  that  they  lack  originality, 
being  for  the  most  part  compilations  from  earlier 
works  on  the  same  subjects,  from  the  church 
fathers,  and  imitations  of  the  Roman  classics ; 
though  they  give  evidence  of  learning,  industry 
and  skill,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  collected  from  the  early  Western 
Church,  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  age  and 
the  Franconian  empire.  I>eserving  of  special 
mention  is  the  so-oalled  libri  Carolini,  which 
was  intended  to  vindicate  the  moderate  judgment 
of  the  Franconian  Church  concerning  images, 
and  which,  although  attributed  to  Charlemagne, 
was  without  doubt  vnritten  by  Alcuin,  Traces 
of  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters  similarly  liberal 
to  those  contained  in  this  book,  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  the'  authority  of  the  papal 
chair,  are  however  rare  in  the  works  of  Alcum : 
it  appears  that  his  stand-point  contracted  instead 
of  enlarged  itself,  with  his  inoreasine  age.  He 
is  rather  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  main 
agents  by  whom  the  Franconian  clergy  were 
inoculated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  reverence  for 
Rome.  A  man  like  Alcuin,  distinguished  as  a 
hero  in  science,  honestly  pious  and  upright 
whom  the  succeeding  generation  of  the  Franco- 
nian clergy  honored  as  their  spiritual  foster- 
father,  must  have,  very  naturally,  contributed 
much  towards  giving  more  universal  currency 
to  the  views  which  appeared  later  in  the  system 
of  Pseudo-Isidore  (Lorentz,  Leben  Alcuin's, 
Halle,  1829).  HuNnxsHAOBK. — Beek, 

Aleftnder.  Jerome  (sometimes  called  the  etder^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand-nephew,  who 
was  also  named  Jerome),  was  born  in  Motta,  a 
small  town  on  the  borders  of  Frinli  and  Istria,  on 
Feb.  13, 1480.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  his  father 
was  a  Jew,  as  his  enemies  (and  even  Luther) 
cast  up  to  him.  He  early  distinguished  himselr 
by  proficiency  in  his  aoaoemic  studies,  especially 
in  mathematics  and  the  languages.  His  father 
being  a  physician,  the  son  at  first  thought  of  de- 
voting himself  to  that  profession,  but  he  sooa 
yielded  to  his  natural  preference  for  theology. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Venice,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Erasmus,  with  whom  however 
he  afterwards  quarreled.  He  also  visited  the  court 
of  popf  Alexander  YI.,  and  soon  won  his  oon- 
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fidence.    Louis  XII.  called  bim  to  Paris  (1508) 
M  Professor  of  the  Humaniora,  where  be  also 
officiated  for  a  time  as  rector  of  the  UDiversitj. 
Soon  after  this  be  was  emplojed  by  Eberhard 
(£rbard),  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  whom  be  was 
sent  to  Kome  to  obtain  from  Leo  X.  a  cardinal's 
bat  for  bis  ambitious  master.    Leo  retained  bim 
and  bad  bim  appointed  private  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal de  Medici,  and  then  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can.   Alean dor's  name  derives  prominence  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  position 
he  occupied  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  as  the 
Pope's  legate,  and  the  lone  speech  he  there  deli- 
vered, on  Feb.  13,  in  which  be  tried  to  confute 
Luther's  appeal  to  the  Diet,  and  urged  the  im- 
mediate burning  of  bis  books.     Seckendorf  has 
reported  the  speech  in  full  (from  the  Weimar. 
Archiv.  Gommentar.  de  Lutberanismo),  whilst 
FaUacicini  (Hist.  Con.  Trid.  I.  25)  substitutes 
an  invention  of  bis  own  for  the  original.    But 
as  Luther,  in  spite  of  Aleander's  protest,  had 
come  to  Worms  under  an  imperial  passport,  and 
bad  made  a  deep  impression  by  bis  valiant  de- 
fence, the  enraged  legate  used  every  means  to 
procure  an  imperial  condemnation  of  the  bated 
heretic.    He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  edict 
of  Worms.   Having  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
he  endeavored  there  to  suppress  the  spreading 
cause  of  reform.     He  instigated  the  burning,  in 
Brussels,  of  the  two  Augustin  monks  of  Antwerp 
(1523).      Clement  Vlf.   appointed    him   Arch- 
bishop of  Brindisi,  and  employed  him  on  several 
missions.    In  1531  be  again  visited  Germany. 
Paul  III.,  who  had  honored  him  with  a  cardinal's 
bat,  sent  him  the  third  time,  in  1538,  but  to  no 
purpose.    He  died  Jan.  31  (others  say  Feb.  1), 
i542  (Iselin^'  Lexicon,  allg.  Enc.  I.  3,  5.  1). 

Hagendach.* 
Aleffambet  bom  in  Brussels  in  1592,  became 
a  Jesuit  in  Palermo  in  1C13,  and  teacher  and 
doctor  of  theology  in  Gr'dtz  in  1629.  Subse- 
Quently  he  attended  the  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Egveniberg,  a  favorite  of  Ferdinand  II.,  on  his 
tour  through  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  be  again  assumed  the 
theological  chair  in  GrHtx,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kome,  secretary 
of  the  German  affairs  of  the  Order,  and  was 
finally  made  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  estab- 
lishment in  GrUtz.  He  died  in  1652.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Bibliotheca  script,  soc.  Jeau, 
Antw.  1643,  foL,  which  far  surpassed  earlier 
works  of  the  kind.  Whilst  true  to  the  spirit  of 
bis  Order,  it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  good 
degree  of  impartiality,  especially  in  conceding 
facts  which  French  Jesuits  had  stubbornly  de- 
nied. A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Rome  in  1675,  foL,  by  the  Jesuit  Sotuel. 

Herzog.* 
AlATwift-nni  (according  to  Asinius  Quadratus 
and  Zeusz :  a  confederacy  of  men  of  different 
nations;  according  to  Grimm,  by  emphasizing 
"Ala.":  the  true  descendants  of  Mantis,  real  Ger- 
man men,  the  bravest  men)  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  history  during  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century,  and  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Diocassios.  They  are  the  pioneers  of 
the  German  confederacies,  who  announced  the 
vast  national  migrations  which  were  at  band. 


During  the  fbllowing  120  years  they  frequently 
devastated  the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  and  invaded 
Upper  Italy.    Their  settlements  extended  from 
the  Necker  to  the  lake  of  Constance.    In  the  5th 
century  Alemannia  was  the  name  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Yosges  range  and  the  lUer, 
and  the  Gotthard  range  and  Lr.  Main ;  bat  after 
their  conquest  by  the  Franks  (496)  their  noiib* 
em  limits  fell  back  as  far  as  the  Lech,  and  in- 
cluded Suevia.    This  name  (afterwards  Swabia) 
was  applied  to  their  entire  country  under  the 
Hohenstauffen,  and  was  derived  from  their  reli- 
gion.   Those  settled  along  the  lake  of  Zurich 
worshipped  Wuolan  (Woden),  and  the  nearly 
allied  war-god  Ziu,  with  libations  of  beer.    They 
had  metal  imaij^es,  to  which  the  heads  of  the 
beasts  they  sacrificed  were  fastened.    Agathias 
(t582)  says :  "  They  worship  trees,  rivers  (ospo- 
cially  salt-fountains),  hills  and  ravines.^'    Fir- 
minius  (t754)   exhorts    them:    "Worship    no 
idols,  neither  in  rocks,  nor  trees,  nor  secluded 
ravines,  nor  fountains,  and  cease  your  prayers 
and  TOWS  at  cross-roads."     Ammian  writes: 
**  They  made  oath  with  drawn  daggers,  which 
they  worshipped  (7)  as  gods."     Although  Amo- 
bitts  (300)  reports  that  there  were  Christians 
among  them  in  his  day,  they  nevertheless  ad- 
hered to  heathenism  longer  than  any  other  peo- 
Ele  settled  along  the  Rhine.    Ghristianit^r  may 
ave  penetrated  amon^  the  Roman  colonies  of 
those  regions  at  an  earber  date  (as  some  legends, 
like  those  of  St.  Afra,  testify),  but  was  doubtless 
extirpated  by  the  subTcrsive  invasions  of  the 
Alemanni.    ^be  most  distinct  traces  of  it  were 
found  near  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and  in  517  a 
Bishop  of  Constance  was  present  at  the  8ynod 
of  Yindonissa.     New  efforts  were  afterwards 
made  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Ale- 
manni, especially  by  missionaries  from  Ireland 
and  Britain,  who  entered  their  settlements  on 
lake  Constance,  and  from  thence  went  through 
Alsace.    Even  women  aided  in  the  pioos  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  Fridolin,  a 
monk  from  Ireland,  entered  the  field,  and  founded 
a  nunnery  near  Silckingen.    After  bim,  aboat 
the   commencement  of  the    7  th  century,  the 
learned  and  zealous  Columban,  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  labored  in  the  districts  aronnd 
lakes  Zurich  and  Constance.    At  the  same  time 
we  read  of  the  first  Duke  of  the  Alemanni,  Canso 
of  Uberlingen  (610).  When  Columban  moved  fur- 
ther down  towards  Italy,  his  fellow-countryman 
and  disciple  Gall  us,  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  carried  on  the  good  work.    John,  a 
disciple  of  Gallus,  became  (615)  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance (Costnitz  ?) ;  Magnus  (Magold),  another 
disciple,  labored  around  Kempten.    In  724  Pir- 
minius,  a  Gallic  Frank,  founded  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau;    after  which  the  mission  was 
^reatl^  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  Prank- 
ish king.    In  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  (the 
last  of  which  were  enacted  probably  about  700), 
Christianity  is  recognised  as  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  an  hierarchy  established.    The  Church 
then  enjoyed  the  rights  of  an  asylum;    the 
priesthood  was  largely  endowed ;  and  penalties 
were  attached  to  religious  offences.    In  750  but 
seven  or  eight  churches  existed  in  the  present 
district  of  WUrtemberg,  viz.  on  lake  Constance, 
Calwi  Hirsohau,  Lauran,  Heilbronn,  and  JBU* 
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wangen  (7).  In  800  howeTer  there  were  more 
than  60.  Does  Boniface  deserre  credit  for  this 
change,  or  ia  it  attributable  to  the  fuller  infor- 
matioQ  then  received  of  the  state  of  the  Ghorch 
ID  those  regions  ? 

Whilst  tradition  points  to  disciples  of  Peter 
as  the  founders  of  Christianity  along  the  lower 
Rhine,  in  Cologne,  Treves,  Sac,,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  first  spread  amon^  the  Alemanni  not  by 
Romish,  but  by  old  British  missionaries.  Co- 
lumban  himself,  when  in  Italy,  resisted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Boniface  therefore  merely  engratted 
Romish  Christianity  upon  the  earlier  Irish- 
British  stock.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
Boniface  had  almost  the  whole  ot  Alemannia 
under  his  jurisdiction,  yii.;  the  sees  of  Stras- 
burg,  Spire,  Constance,  Augsbure,  Chnr,  Worms 
and  WUnburg.  Basle  belonged  to  Besancon 
in  Burgundy.  (See  Hefele,  Gesch.  d.  £in- 
fUhr.  d.  Christenth.  in  siid-westl.  Deutschl., 
beeond.  in  WUrtemberg,  TUbingetf,  1837 ;  Sidr 
Un  Wirtemb.  Gesch.  I.  Th.  Schwaben  u.  SUd- 
franken,  Ton  d.  Urzeit  bis  1080,  Stuttg.  1841.) 

Reuchlin.* 

AlesilUy  Alexander  (properly  Alesz,  also  Al- 
exander ab  Ales),  a  distmguished  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Edinburg,  April  23, 1500.  Whilst 
Canon  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  his  Roman  Catholic  convictions 
were  greatly  shaken  by  the  reading  of  Luther's 
writings.  At  this  time  also  he  was  appointed 
to  influence  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  be  burned  for  heresy,  to  recant ; 
but  by  his  conversations  with  Hamilton,  espe- 
cially by  Uie  heroic  faith  with  which  he  sealed 
the  stability  of  his  convictions  at  the  stake,  he 
was  won  over  entirely  to  the  Reformation,  with- 
out however  making  bis  change  of  views  public. 
But  he  did  not  escape  suspicion,  and  was  even  im- 
prisoned for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  In  1532  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  maoe  the  acquaintance  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  In  1533  he  wrote  a  Latin  "  Epistle'' 
in  vindication  of  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  laity  in  the  vernacular  language,  which 
bad  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  several  Scotr 
tish  bishops.  This  Epistle  involved  him  in  a 
literary  controversy  with  John  CochlUus,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Luther,  who,  at  the 
instigaUon  ana  pay  of  the  Scottish  bishops, 
wrote  a  reply,  full  of  abuse  and  slander,  which 
be  addressed  to  King  James  Y.:  **An  expediat 
laicis  hqere  N.  T.  libr.  lingua  vemaculaf*'  This 
gave  Alesitts  opportunity  for  a  more  powerful 
**re$j>on8io  ad  Uochlaei  ceUumnias"  also  ad- 
dressed to  James  Y.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  English  Reformation  he  was  invited^  b^ 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  to  England,  which  invi- 
tation he  accepted  in  the  hope  that  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  there,  he  might 
accomplish  something  for  the  gospel  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
friends  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Tbeologv 
at  Cambridge ;  but  his  lectures  aroused  so  much 
opposition  among  the  papists,  that  he  soon  dis- 
continued them  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
practised  medicine.  He  returned  to  Germany 
m  1540,  and  was  for  a  short  time  Professor  of 


Theology  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  after- 
wards at  Leipsio,  where,  in  union  vritb  Melanch» 
thon,  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  the  evangeli- 
cal Church  until  his  death,  March  17,  1565. 
His  works  are  ezegetical,  dogmatical,  and  pole- 
mical (Comm.  on  John,  Rom.,  Tim.,  on  Justifi- 
cation, the  Trinity;  eohartaiio  ad  coneordiam 
piet,  ac  dodrinae  Chriti,  defensionem,  missa  in 
patriam  ntam.  Lips.  1544 ;  ad  32  ariictUos  cet. 
ed.  a  Theologis  Lovanienatbus,  Lips.  1545,  &oJ)» 
As  the  friend  and  associate  of  Melanchthon, 
whose  conciliatory  position  between  Calvinism 
and  Lutheranism  he  occupied,  he  frequently 
participated  in  the  conferences  and  religious 
discussions  of  his  time.  He  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  Worms  (1540),  at  Naumburs 
(1554),  at  NUmberg  ana  Dresden  (1555),  and 
in  the  Nordhausen  controversies.  His  dialectic 
skill  and  theological  learning,  together  with  bis 
moderation  in  all  religious  controversies,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  the  conciliatory  position 
he  held.  He  appears  to  have  been  again  in 
London  between  1550-60,  when,  at  the  request 
of  Cranmer,  he  translated  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  into  Latin.  Later  he  became  involved  in 
the  synergistic  controversy  with  George  Mi^or 
about  good  works,  and  was  persecuted  and  re- 
proached by  Flacius  and  other  Lutheran  zealots 
for  want  of  decision.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
delegates  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  during  the  Interim.  Camerarius,  in 
his  life  of  Melanchthon,  says  of  him :  *'  rei  iheo' 
logicae  inieUigeniissimum  ei  artijicem  excelierUem 
congruentium  dispuiaiionum  et  virum  dignitate 
Clique  doctrina  exquisiiapraestantem" 

Dr.  G.  Webeb. — Beck, 

Alexander  L,  sumamed  Bolas  (sVj^3),  al- 
though of  doubtful  extraction,  was  recognized 
as  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Demetrius  I.  (Soter),  a  king  hated  even 

by  his  own  subject^  y^^'  ®P^^*  ^^'  ^^  *  ^^^^ 
35,  1 ;  Appian.  Syr.  o7).  Having  returned  to 
Syria  by  toe  api)robation  of  the  Roman  Senate 
(Polyb.  de  legation,  c.  140),  he  captured  Ptole- 
mais  in  153  B.  C.  (1  Mace.  10  :  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
XIII.  2. 1).  Before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
the  same  year,  he  made  a  league  with  Jonathan 
M.,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  high  priesthood 
(1  Mace.  10  :  21).  Supported  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  Cappadocia,  he  eventually 
vanquished  Demetrius  ooter  in  a  bloody  battie» 
in  which  Demetrius  himself  perished  (1  Mace. 
10  :  48).  He  thus  became  ruler  of  Syria  (151 
B.  C.*),  and  married  the  Egyptian  princess  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  (1  Maco. 
10 :  57).  But  he  very  soon  showed  himself  incft> 
pable  of  self-government  (Diod.  Sic.  Fragment. 
aXXIII.),  abandoned  himself  to  voluptuous  in- 
activity, and  committed  the  government  to  his 
favorite  Ammon,  who,  in  order  to  render  his 
master  more  secure  in  his  power,  had  many  of 
the  royal  family  put  to  deatn  (Liv.  epit.  50).  In 
148  B.  C.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter» 
landed  in  Svria  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  was  aided  by  Apollo- 

'  Tho  Utett  eoiaa  of  Derastriuj  8.  bsar  date  162  A* 
S.,  the  uune  ai  the  first  of  Alexander  I.  Comp.  Sok- 
hel,  226|  228,  which  1  Mace.  10 :  57  lavon. 
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oiiiB,  governor  of  CcBlosyria  (1  Maoc.  10  :  67). 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  meanwhile  remained  faith- 
ful to  Alexander,  yanquiahed  Apollonias,  and 
was  rewarded  with  numerous  marks  of  honor  (1 
Mace.  10  :  69-89).  Ptolemy  Philometer  having 
been  entreated  by  Alexander  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, pressed  victoriously  onward  (1  Mace. 
11  :  I,  &o.)  until  he  reached  Seleucia,  when  he 
suddenly  declared  himself  hostile  to  bis  son-in- 
law,  cbareed  him  with  plotting  against  his  life 
and  kingdom,'  and  havmg  taken  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  from  Alexander,  offered  her  to  Demet- 
rius, and  promised  to  restore  the  latter  to  his 
kingdom.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Alexander 
was  vanquished.  lie  fled  for  protection  to  an 
Arabian  friend,  who  basely  assassinated  him  (1 
Mace.  11:17«;  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  XXXII.). 
Ptolemy  Philometer  assumed  the  crown  of  Syna 
a  Mace.  II :  13;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  4,  7 ;  Polyb. 
aL.  12),  but  died  in  a  few  days  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounds,  and  Demetrius  II.  succeeded  to 
the  throne  (146  B.  C).  Alexander  therefore 
must  have  reigned  5  years,  reckoning  from  the 
death  of  Demetrius  I.,  151  6.  C,  when  he  really 
obtained  the  government,  which  aerees  with  the 
Armenian  chronology,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  XIII. 

4,  8.  K.  WiSSELXR.* 

Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (after 
312  or  313),  and  successor  of  Achilles,  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  participation  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versv  (see  Art).  At  the  S^nod  of  Nice  (325) 
the  bishops  imposed  upon  him  the  preparation 
of  the  decree  determinmg  the  Ume  ot  the  Easter 
festival  (Leo  £p.  64).  In  oonbeouence  of  the 
dieorders  occasioned  by  Arius,  Alexander  pro- 
cured the  adoption  of  a  decree  which  allowed 
only  bishops,  and  not  priests,  to  preach.  lie  died 
5  months  after  the  C<mc,  Ntc.,  and  had  a  high 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  Athanasius 
(Orat  I.  contr.  Arian.).  In  the  Mariyrcl,  Rom, 
the  26th  of  Feb.  is  devoted  to  his  memoir. — 
Alexander  wrote  more  than  70  letters  (Soc  1. 6). 
A  letter  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  written 
after  the  banishment  of  Arius,  is  found  in  Theo- 
doret  (St.  £.  I.  3),  exceptions  to  the  authenticity 
of  which  may  be  founa  in  Semler's  Einleitung 
to  Baumgarten'sPolemik  (Th.  III.  s.  35).  Ano- 
ther Epistola  ad  Presbyleros  ct  Diaconos  AUxati' 
driae  et  MareotU  is  contained  in  Socr.  I.  6. 
Theodoret  calls  him  6  ycnoto(  twr  ixxXf^ocotfrixwr 
loyiiMi>iv  rtpoftaxof.  W.  Chlebus.* 

Alexander  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Me- 
trophanea  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (317- 
340).  The  letter  he  received  from  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  setting  forth  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  Arius,  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  latter  and 
Athanasius  in  reference  to  the  omousion^  and  at 
the  Nicene  Council  used  his  influence  with  Con- 


*  Accordiag  to  Joseph.  XIIL  4>  6,  Atnmooiu  was 
tho  instigator  of  these  plots,  but  Alexander  was  unwil- 
ling to  surrender  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  father- 
In-law. 

*  The  Armen.  Chron.  of  Enseh.  (I.  849)  says  on  the 
oontrary,  that  he  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

'  This  date  is  eonflrmed  bj  the  asserted  eotenpora- 
neoosness  of  the  death  of  Ptolem.  Philom.,  also  bj  the 
coins  of  Alex.  L  bearing  date  176  A.  6.,  and  of  his  son 
Antioch.  £p.  dated  177  A  8.— Sckhel  doctr.  num.  I. 
22S,  231. 


stantine  in  favor  of  that  view  (325).  After- 
wards he  zealously  defended  the  Nicene  dootrine. 
When  Arius  contrived  to  secure  his  restoration 
to  the  Church  (336),  by  means  of  Semiariaxi 
influence,  especially  that  of  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  Alexander  was  so  deeply  grieved  that  be 
prayed  Ood  to  take  either  Arius  or  himself  out 
of  the  world  (Socr.  I.  25 ;  Athanaa.  Ep.  ad  Sera- 
pion),  Arius  died  suddenly  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  fixed  for  his  restoration 
{Athanaa,  Or.  1. ;  eonir,  Arian.  p.  130 ;  Epiph. 
Haer.  69 ;  Theodoret  I.  14 ;  Soz.  II.  28).  Gre- 
gory  of  N.,  on  assuming  the  patriarchal  chair 
of  Constantinople,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  highly  eulogized  Alexander,  and  dwelt  upon 
his  extraordinary  services.         W.  Chlbbus.* 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hieropolis,  had  charge 
of  the  nrovinoe  of  Euphrates.  In  431  Jolin, 
Patriaron  of  Antioch,  sent  him  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria as  a  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus ; 
John  havin^excused  himself  from  attending  on 
account  of  a^  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey. 
Alexander  stded  with  Nestorius,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  eight  other  bishops,  signed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Nestorius  to  the  emperor  Theodosiu^ 
in  which  he  complained  of  Cyril,  and  proposed 
the  calling  of  another  Synod,  to  which  the  Ejryp- 
tian  bishops  should  not  be  invited.  Alexander 
always  rerused  to  be  classed  with  Cyril,  whom 
he  prononnoed  an  ApoUinarian ;  and  he  with- 
drew himself  also  from  Theodoret  and  others  on 
account  of  their  fellowship  with  Cyril.  At  a 
later  date  Alexander  and  his  entire  province 
appealed  to  Pope  Sixtus  III.,  who  however  re- 
fused them  a  hearing  (Pagi  Breviar,  geaU  pont. 
rom.  I.  p.  183).  At  length  the  emperor  deposed 
him,  on  account  of  the  dissensions  he  was  con- 
stantly exciting,  and  banished  him  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  23  let- 
Icrs,  of  which  a  Latin  version  exists,  the  Episi. 
Lupi  Epheaianae.  Suidaa  also  reports  an  able 
discourse  of  his :  Quid  novi  Chriatua  in  mundum 
intuleritf  in  nine  chapters.         W.  Chlxbus.* 

Alexander  of  Halea^  Haltaiua^  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Ilales  in  Qlouoestershire, 
and  early  made  archdeacon.  lie  then  went  to 
Paris  and  engaged  in  teaching.  The  titles  fona 
viiaef  Doctor  irrefragabilia,  conferred  upon  him, 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  learning 
was  held,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (tl245) 
he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  tho 
first  of  the  line  of  academic  teachers  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  that  Order  in  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Paris.  In  the  treatment  of  dogmatic 
material,  the  scholasticism  of  the  second  period, 
which  opened  with  Alexander  of  Hales,  chose 
for  its  lectures  and  writings,  the  form  of  com- 
ments npon  the  sentences  of  P.  Lombard.  Alex- 
ander pursued  this  method  so  closely  that  he 
produced  the  first  theological  summary  [Alas- 
andri  de  Alea  aumma  iheologica,  Norimberg, 
1452 ;  f.  Tenet.  1576).  A  dilated  intermingling 
of  scholastic  material  is  characteristic  of  the 
system  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  This 
resulted  partly  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Aristotle, \ but  partly  also  from  his 
partiality  for  the  still  earlier  method  of  treating 
every  logical  proposition  affirmatively  and  nega- 
tively, and  citing  in  support  of  each  head  Sie 
largest  possible  number  of  authorities ;  a  method 
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vhich  Abelard's  sic  et  non  had  revired.  Alex- 
ander is  amons  the  first  who  exhibits  that  scho- 
lastic polymatby  which,  in  the  discassion  of 
Christian  dngmatics,  employed  an  infinite  amount 
nf  material  derived  from  Aristotle's  physical, 
metaph jucal,  ethical  and  psjcholugical  writings. 
He  makes  a  threefold  use  of  his  material,  and 
thus  gives  such  extraordinary  expansion  to  his 
system.  First,  in  the  treatment  of  theological 
propositions  he  rambles  into  the  most  extreme 
ontulogical  subtleties,  which  are  pursued  accord- 
ing to  the  Aristotelian  categories:  genua,  indivir 
dnvm,  and  substance  are  treated  of  under  the 
d«)ctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  divine  agere  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  paii  to  that 
of  Ood*s  wrath,  the  quaudo  to  that  of  eternity, 
&c.  &c.  (P.  L  q.  48^  m.  4,  art.  2,  sq.).  Secondly, 
in  the  treatment  of  anthropology  he  imitates 
Aristotle's  method,  in  ethical  and  psychological 
propositions,  by  making  a  double  use  of  his  ma- 
terial, inasmach  as  all  the  questions  raised  are 
considered  not  only  with  reference  to  man,  but 
angels  also,  to  whom,  as  free  intelligent  beings, 
the  propositions  concerning  the  fall,  their  pre- 
sent state,  and  possible  redemption,  were  consi- 
dered applicable.  Indeed,  the  less  positive 
knowledge  was  had  upon  this  subject,  the  more 
eagerly  did  scholastic  curiosity  thread  the  laby- 
rinth, and  by  the  aid  of  pseudo-dionysian  mys- 
ticism spin  out  its  angelico-hierarchical  theory. 
FinaUy,  in  discussing  the  historical  points  of 
soteriology,  the  questions  raised  coula  be  pur- 
sued through  the  several  periods  of  the  gospel 
economy.  Thus  the  sacraments  are  treated  of 
as  in  Paradise,  both  before  and  after  the  fall,  in 
the  O.  T.  Church  before  and  after  the  giving  of 
the  law,  &c.  The  material  at  hand  however 
M-os  still  further  expanded  by  the  affirmative  and 
negative  method.  Where  the  Lombard  quoted 
but  one  set  of  authorities  in  support  of  his  pro- 
positions, and  Abelard,  by  his  sic  et  non  method, 
two  sets,  inasmuch  as  he  also  followed  out  the 
opposite  view  of  the  subject,  Alexander  of  Hales 
commenced  with  three,  and,  exclusively  of  the 
affirmative  and  negative,  of  the  videiur  quod  sic, 
and  videtur  qttod  non  methods,  proceeded  to  de- 
cide the  points,  and  thus  added  an  ample  list  of 
such  authorities  as  opposed  the  view  which  the 
author  desired  to  confute.  The  authorities 
quoted  by  him  are  by  no  means  merely  Biblical 
or  patristic,  but  are  derived  from  Aristotle,  and 
classic  literature  in  general,  poets  and  prose 
^writers,  Greek,  Roman  and  Arabic:  whoever 
has  spoken  must  be  heard ;  it  is  the  aim  of  scho- 
lasticism to  harmonize  everything.  Special  par- 
tiality seems  to  have  been  felt  for  heathen  au- 
thorities, as  it  was  more  difficult  to  harmonize 
them  with  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  successful  effort  was  all  the  greater  for 
scholasticism.  A  predominant  feature  of  Alex- 
ander's writings  is  the  mildness  and  modesty 
with  which  this  labor  of  mediation  is  prosecuted. 
Positive  assertions  (asserere)  are  allowed  only  in 
the  case  of  propositions  contained  in  the  Bible, 
or  immediately  drawn  therefrom.  All  other 
statements  rest  upon  opinion  (opinari).  Only 
tho  Bible  therefore  can  t>e  styled  Veritas,  every 
other  proof  is  only  auctoritas.  All  the  authori- 
ties however  are  in  some  sense  correct,  and  difler 
only  in  contemplating  the  subject  from  divers 


points  of  view.  Thus  Augustin  apprehended  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  esseniialiter,  Beda 
raiioncdiier ;  but  Alexander  argues  until  both 
yiews  are  reconciled  (P.  L  q.  71.  m.  3).  This 
manner  of  smoothing  over  contradictions  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  definitions.  Augustin, 
Anselm,  and  Bernard  differ  upon  the  liberum 
arbitrium,  but  are  all  three  nght,  and  merely 
proceed  from  different  conceptions  of  the  cause. 
Alexander  gives  10  several  definitions  of  prayer, 
all  of  which  however  are  fully  harmonised  (P. 
IV.  q.  88). 

But  notwithstanding  this  constant  appeal  to 
Aristotle,  Alexander  never  exhibits  a  properly 
speculative  train  of  thought,  or  a  truly  philo- 
sophical apprehension  of  subjects,  but  simply 
expands  the  material  previously  at  hand.  In- 
deed, a  sort  of  resignation  to  philosophical  diffi- 
culties, a  confession  of  imperfect  knowledge,  so 
unusual  for  scholasticism,  mingles  with  his  dis- 
cussions, and  at  times  i^eminds  one  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  St.  Victor.  In  consequence  of  the  fall 
man's  knowledge  is  allowed  to  be  imperfect,  and 
in  need  of  a  revelation  (P.  I.  q.  2.  m.  1.  Art.  3). 
Perfect  knowledge  will  only  be  attained  in  hea- 
ven. In  this  life,  our  vision  is  like  that  of  an 
owl  at  mid-day,  as  Aristotle  says  (P.  II.  q.  1). 
Only  through  grace  are  the  pure  in  heart  per- 
mitted to  see  God  face  to  face.  God  cannot  be 
known  either  by  the  senses  or  the  natural  appre- 
hension ;  not  by  the  imagination,  which  brings 
distant  objects  near,  nor  by  the  abstract  contem- 
plations of  reason  (ratio),  nor  by  intuition. 
These  views  closely  correspond  with  those  of 
mysticism  (P.  I.  q.  2.  m.  2.  or.  1.  sqq.).  But 
beyond  this  involuntary  agreement  no  other 
traces  of  mysticism  are  found  in  Alexander. 
Indeed  these  modest  concessions  have  hardly 
escaped  until  we  find  him  disputing  with  a  scho- 
lastic boldness  which  seems  to  know  everything. 

Alexander's  summa,  like  those  of  Lombard, 
is  divided  into  4  parts.  The  first  developes,  in 
74  quaestiones,  the  doctrines  of  God,  His  being, 
attributes,  and    trinity.    The   second,  in   189 

?)ua€stiones,  treats  of  creation,  angels,  man,  the 
all,  and  sin.  The  third,  in  83  qunSstiones,  treats 
of  redemption,  the  incarnation,  the  person  and 
natures  of  Christ,  law,  and  grace.  The  fourth, 
in  114  quaestiones,  treats  of  the  sacraments. 
Each  question  is  divided  into  membt^a,  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  artieula,  and  these 
finally,  if  the  subject  requires  it,  into  para- 
grapns.  From  these  outlines  however  there  are 
numerous  diversions  for  the  consideration  of 
other  points.  Thus  under  the  divine  attribute 
of  truth,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  true  and  false 
is  taken  up,  and  the  ouestion  discussed  whether 
the  distinction  is  real,  or  only  humanly  subjec- 
tive. And  under  the  doctrine  of  the  final  judg* 
ment  he  introduces  an  essay  upon  civil  processes, 
judges,  advocates,  prosecutors,  defendants,  wit- 
nesses, &c.  And  in  treating  of  tithes  and  first- 
fruits,  as  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
(P.  III.  q.  40.  sqq.),  he  dwells  with  manifest 
pleasure  upon  such  figurative  expressions  as 
**book  of  life,"  "beholding  face  to  face,"  the 
indefiniteness  of  which  allow  a  vast  deal  to  be 
said  about  them.  Towards  the  close  of  his  work 
the  interests  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  are  made 
very  prominent,  for  in  treating  of  the  jmmacu- 
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late  conception  of  Mary  he  not  only  anticipates 
the  seyerity  of  the  Franciscans,  bat  also  defends 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Mendicants  in  the 
Church.  In  treating  of  alms  and  Christian 
poverty  he  argues  that  begging  is  nitowable  and 
even  meritorious,  and  that  laboring  for  suste- 
nance is  superfluous;  he  also  claims  for  his 
Order  the  right  of  performing  spiritual  services, 
and  delivering  theological  lectures,  exciting  a 
quarrel  with  the  secular  clergy  by  the  former, 
and  with  the  University  by  the  latter.  He  sup- 
ported both  views  by  reference  to  apostolic  prac- 
tice. In  practical  matters  Alexander  did  not 
display  the  rigor  originally  characteristic  of  the 
Franciscans,  but  rather  a  leniency  of  discipline 
which,  though  contrary  to  the  design  or  the 
founder,  soon  prevailed  in  that  Order.  He  does 
indeed  denounce  theatres,  false  hair,  paiating, 
&c.,  in  the  old  church  spirit  (P.  IV.  q.  48.  m.  8), 
but  allows  a  wife  to  maVe  herself  as  attractive 
to  her  husband  aa  possible  by  gay  attire.  He 
further  justifies  the  receipt  of  alms  from  houses 
of  ill-fame,  gambling,  &c.,  so  that  what  is  ill- 
gotten  may  be  tamed  to  a  good  use.  Secret 
gifts  nf  this  sort  the  Church  will  not  refuse, 
Uiough  everything  which  would  cause  public 
Bcanaal  shoiud  be  avoided.  AVe  may  also  cite  a 
few  rare  questions  discussed  as  characteristic  of 
Alexander:  as,  whether  in  Paradise  generation 
was  combined  with  lust ;  whether  in  that  period 
more  sons  than  daughters  were  born  (he  thinks 
Bons,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  male 
sex) ;  whether  Mary  could  nave  been  holier  than 
she  was  (P.  I.  q.  21.  m.  3.  art.  6) ;  would  it  be 
proper  to  wish  that  the  martyrs  had  not  been 
put  to  death ;  whether  it  was  right  for  Christ  to 
weep  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seeing 
God  had  determined  upon  it ;  would  it  be  right 
to  wish  that  the  wicked  might  not  be  punished 
(P.  n.  q.  41.  m.  6),  &c.  lie  thinks  Adam  fell 
at  3  P.  M.,  because  Chnst  died  at  that  hour. 
And  all  these  points  are  discussed  oro  and  con- 
tra, and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  his  peculiar 
method.  It  is  no  wonder  that  scholasticism  fell 
under  the  weight  of  such  dialectics. 

Rettbero.* 

Alexander  I.  (Pope)  ranks  among  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Euaristos  (or 
ifuarestos,  t^^^lf  ^^^  ^^  B^id  to  have  sufiered 
martyrdom  under  Hadrian  (1 19).  Ettseb,  H.  £. 
IV.  4;  Iren,  IV.  3;  Aug.  Epp.  161.  The  Ro- 
mish  Church,  in  its  usual  unnistorical  way  of 
referring  later  innovations  to  primitive  times, 
attributes  to  this  bishop  the  intK>duction  of  holy 
water,  and  the  custom  of  mixing  water  with  the 
sacramental  wine,  kc.  ( Wnlcht  Entwurf  e.  voll- 
Btilnd.  Hist.  d.  Fdbsie,  2  Aufl.  1758,  s.  47). 

H.  P.* 

Alexander  IL  (^n«e2iii,  bom  in  Milan,  after- 
wards Bbhop  of  Lucca)  was  Hildebrand's  pre- 
decessor (1061-1073),  and  the  last  of  the  tour 
popes  whom  Hildebrand  completely  controlled 
Defore  his  accession.  Prior  to  his  election  Alex- 
ander was  a  sealous  opponent  of  simony,  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  celioacy ;  and  during  the  12 
years  of  his  pontificate  he  labored  earnestly  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  principles  which  were 
finally  established  by  his  successor.  As  he  had 
been  crowned  without  the  approbation  of  Empe- 
ror Heury  IV.,  or  rather  that  of  the  regency  unaer 


Agnes  (see  Nicolas  II.  and  Cardinals,  College  of\ 
the  empress,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Itniiaa 
nobles,  ordered  a  counter  election  in  Basle, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cadolaus  of 
Parma  (Ilonorius  II.).  The  conflict  thus  occa- 
sioned was  speedily  terminated  by  the  famous 
coup  de  main  of  Ilanno,  Archbishop  of  Ments 
(see  Hanno)^  who  abducted  the  young  emperor, 
usurped  the  government  (1062J,  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  Alexander,  and  tormally  deposed 
Honorius  II.  in  Mantua  (10C7).  (Comp.  art. 
KormanSt  Milan  Church,  P.  Damianu)  Alex- 
ander's course  toward  Henry  IV.,  in  summoning 
that  emperor  to  answer  in  Rome  to  the  charges 
of  divorcing  his  wife,  and  simony  (to  which 
Henry  of  course  paid  no  attention),  forms  a  «ie> 
nificant  prelude  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  his 
celebrated  successor.  Alexander  died  April. 21, 
1073.  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Arragon :  viia  AL 
IL  in  Muraiori  Script,  ital.  III.  302.  &c. ;  WaJch, 
Piibste,  224,  &c.;  Gicsder's  and  Neander's  £o- 
cles.  Hist.  H.  P.* 

Alexander  m.  (Pope  1159-1181),  previously 
Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  had  been  employed 
on  important  missions  by  his  predecessor,  Ilad- 
rian  lY.,  and  was  called  to  the  papal  chair  at  a 
critical  moment.  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  in 
his  second  expedition  against  Rome,  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  field  of  Roncal  in  most  effectually 
vindicating  his  feudal  rights,  and  Hadrian  I  v. 
(see  Art.)  had  only  been  prevented  by  death  from 
issuing  tne  ban  against  him,  when  Alexander 
was  called  to  prosecute  the  contest  with  the 
mighty  emperor.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was 
increased  by  the  existence  of  a  party  in  favor  of 
the  emperor  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  b^  whom 
Victor  IV.  had  been  elected  in  opposition  to 
Alexander.  The  emperor  ratified  Victor's  eleo- 
tion  in  Pavin,  1100,  and  his  place  was  subse- 
quently  filled,  first  by  Paschal  III.  (1164),  then 
by  Calixtus  III.  (1168).  One  town  after  another 
having  fallen  into  the  han£  of  ^e  emperor, 
Alexander  found  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Italy 
and  fled  to  France,  where  he  remuned  until 
1165.  Finally  he  conauered  Frederick.  Two 
causes  contributed  mainly  to  this  result  In  the 
first  place,  Alexander  had  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially the  monks,  on  his  side.  The  Cistercians, 
who  were  scattered  over  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  persecuted  as  his  friends,  flocked  in 
droves  from  other  countries  to  France.  The  Cai^ 
thusians  also  hastened  to  his  relief.  Alexander 
also  managed  to  attach  the  Longobards  to  his 
cause.  These  had  been  induced  by  their  hatred 
of  the  imperial  oppressions  to  join  the  league  of 
Verona,  1164.  The  war  waged  by  these  com- 
bined parties  against  the  Germans  ended  with 
the  battle  of  I^gnano  on  May  29,  1107,  afler 
which  Frederick  concluded  a  peace  with  Alex- 
ander at  Venice,  abandoned  the  antipope,  and 
even  kissed  Alexander's  toe  (Raumert  ilohen- 
staufen,  II.  16,  &c.;  ^0H^>  Gesch.  d.  Lombard- 
enb.  u.  8.  Kampfes  mit  Fried.  I.,  KSnigsb.  818 ; 
J7.  Reuter,  Gesch.  Alexand.  III.  u.  d.  Kirche  s. 
Zeit,  Berlin,  845,  I.;  Qiesder,  Ecol.  Hist). 
There  was  another  prince  whom  Alexander 
humbled  still  more  in  nis  contest  for  hierarchical 
ascendency,  Henry  II.  of  England.  Although 
under  the  Norman  kings  of  England  the  clergy 
hod  been  kept  in  proper  subozdination,  advan- 
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tiige  had  been  taken  of  the  weaknese  and  bigotry 
of  Stephen  ^1135-^)  to  aecore  their  indepen- 
denoe  of  civil  aothonty,  by  persuading  him  to 
form  a  cloee  alliance  with  Rome.  This  opened 
the  way  for  the  grosBeet  immorality  among  them, 
especially  as  ecclesiastics  were  not  likely  to  deal 
severely  with  delinquents  of  their  own  class. 
Desiring  to  check  these  evils,  Uenry,  who  inhe- 
rited the  spirit  of  bis  ancestors,  had  filled  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  after  the  death  of  Theobald, 
by  appointing  Becket  his  successor,  believing 
that  he  would  aid  any  attempts  at  reform.  It  is 
well  known  how  greatly  Henry^was  disappointed. 
From  the  day  of  his  appointment  Becket  strove 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  which  was 
the  leading  thought  of  that  age,  and  became 
Alexander's  most  intimate  friend,  and  rendered 
the  Pope  the  same  service  in  England  which  the 
monks  and  Longobards  had  previously  rendered 
on  the  continent.   At  the  Assemblv  of  Clarendon 

ill64)  the  hereditary  rights  of  Henry  were  set 
brth  and  confirmed  in  the  16  consiUuitones, 
Becket  also  swore  allegiance,  but  soon  repented 
and  was  released  from  his  oath  by  the  Pope.  In 
reference  to  his  flight  from  England,  oc.,  see 
Beckei,  England  was  banned,  Becket  canonised. 
At  length  Iienry  was  so  deeply  humbled  that  he 
consented  to  the  penance  of  going  barefooted  to 
Becket's  grave,  and  baring  his  back  to  the  rods 
of  the  monks.  Alexander  had  triumphed  and 
obtained  all  the  prerogatives  which  the  Church 
demanded.  Thenceforth  papal  power  was  more 
firmly  established  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  Alexander  succeeded  also  in  extend- 
ing Ilildebrand's  idea  of  the  papacy  to  other 
countries.  Alphonso  I.  had  assumed  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  but  was  not  confirmed  as  king  until 
in  1179  ne  had  paid  Alexander  an  enormous 
sum.  The  king  of  Scotiand  was  put  under  ban 
because  he  had  appointed  his  chaplain  Hugo, 
and  not  the  papal  candidate  John  Scott,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  Alexander  also  excluded  the 
Roman  people  and  clergy,  and  all  foreign  pow- 
ers, from  participation  in  the  election  of  popes, 
allowing  none  but  cardinals  to  vote,  and  enacted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  were  necessary 
to  a  choice.  He  furthermore  deprived  councils 
and  bishops  of  the  right  of  canonization,  and 
classed  it  among  the  causae  majores  to  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  popes.  In  1179  he  convoked 
the  third  Lateran  Council  (reckoned  the  11th 
OScnmenical  by  the  Romish  Church),  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named  ordinance  concern- 
ing elections  for  popes,  decreed  the  release  of 
ebarch  property  from  taxation,  and  adopted  a 
canon  forbidding  laymen  to  prosecute  ecclesias- 
tics under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Alex- 
ander  further  signalised  himself  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Catharisis),  al- 
though its  machinery  was  not  put  in  full  opera- 
tion until  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (Muraiori, 
Scriptores  rer,  iial.  III.  1,  442,  &c.;  Lyttieton, 
Ufe  of  Henry  II.,  Lond.  1767,  Vol.  II.  and  III.; 
Turner,  Hist,  of  England,  London,  1839,  Vol. 
IV. ;  EetUer  as  quoted  above).  H.  P  * 

Alexander  Iv.»  Count  of  Segni,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Veletri,  occupied  the  papal 
chair  from  1254-1261.  The  continued  contest 
with  the  Hobenstauffen  rendered  the  6|  years 
of  hifl  reign  anxious  and  exciting.    Fnderick 


II.  had  died  in  1250;  his  son  Conrad,  who  ha^ 
carried  on  his  father's  projects  in  Italy,  in  1254; 
and  only  his  younger  son  Conradin  survived. 
But  Manfred,  Conrad's  half-brother,  resisted  the 
papal  interests  in  Italy  all  the  more  vi^rously. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  Pope  intended 
to  violate  his  promise  to  Conradin,  Manfred 
severed  the  entire  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  papal 
allegiance,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  tnrone 
(1258).  The  papal  ban  which  followed  was  so 
little  regarded  by  the  Sicilians  that  they  united 
with  the  Saracens  in  the  following  year,  and 
entering  Rome  by  force,  compelled  the  Pope  to 
recognize  Manfred  as  king.  What  followed  may 
be  seen  in  the  Arts.  Urban  IV,  and  Clement  lY, 
Alexander  however  was  not  merely  annoved  by 
these  troubles  from  vrithout,  but  was  still  more 
sorely  pressed  in  Rome  itself  by  the  factious 
strifes  of  the  Gkielphs  and  Ghiliellines,  which 
then  agitated  Italy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Pope  was  compelled  (1259)  to  flee  from  Rome  to 
his  native  town,  Viterbo.  He  was  more  success- 
ful in  establishing. the  papal  authority  in  foreign 
lands,  especially  in  Germany,  where  he  decided 
(1259)  the  contest  for  the  German  throne  in 
favor  of  Comwallis  against  Alfred  of  Castile.  In 
that  case  he  also  did  great  injustice  to  Conradin, 
whose  prior  claims  were  wholly  disregarded. 
His  predecessor,  Innocent  IV.,  to  prevent  Sicily 
from  falling  to  the  Hobenstauffen,  had  (1253) 
offered  it  to  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  however 
replied  that  the  offer  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
one  should  say:  if  you  scale  and  subdue  the 
moon  I  will  give  or  sell  it  to  you.  Henry  III. 
of  England  was  not  so  wise,  for  he  gladly  grasped 
(1254Tat  the  proffered  prize,  and  appointed  his 
son  Edmund  regent  of  Sicily,  after  paying  the 
Pope  an  enormous  sum  for  it.  Alexander  con- 
firmed this  cession  of  Innocent,  which  still  re- 
mained to  be  secured,  on  condition  of  England's 
paying  annually  several  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  at  the  same  time  sent  legates  to  that 
country  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Manfred  and 
collect  abundance  of  gold.  Thus  England  was 
drawn  into  a  conflict  for  which  her  only  reward 
was  an  empty  title.  Six  years  later  Sicily  fell 
into  the  hands  of  France.  Alexander  also 
labored  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  He  was  also  the  special  patron  of 
the  Mendicants,  to  please  whom  he  censured 
their  chief  opponent  (1256),  William  de  aancto 
amore.  In  the  same  year  ne  invested  the  scat- 
tered Aagustin-exeuntes  with  the  priviles:es  of  the 
Mendicant  orders  (Raumer,  Gesch.  d.  Ilohenst. 
IV.  376,  &e, ;  two  biographies  in  MuratwH,  Scr, 
rer.  iial.  III.  1. 592).  H.  P.* 

Alexander  V.  (Peter  Philargi)  reigned  only 
10  months  (June  26,  1409-May  3,  1410).  He 
was  born  in  Candia,  joined  the  Fraociscans,  and 
studied  in  Oxford  and  Paris.  By  the  influence 
of  Geleaszio  Visconti  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  afterwards  made  cardinal 
by  Innocent  VII.  He  participated  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  after  that  Council  had  deposed 
Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  the  cardinals 
there  assembled  elected  him  in  their  stead.  The 
cardinals  had  been  constrained  to  give  oath,  that 
the  person  whom  they  would  elect  should  not 
dissolve  the  Council,  nor  permit  it  to  be  dis- 
solved, until  the  proposed  reformation  of  the 
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Church  had  be«n  ftocomplished.  It  wm  ardently 
hoped  n\wi  that  Alexnnaer  would  carry  the  pni- 
ject  through,  as  he  had  previously  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  liberal  views.  In  this  he  de- 
ceived them.  An  able  theologian,  hot  of  weak 
purpose,  he  was  simply  a  tool  of  the  Franciscans 
(or  Minorites),  and  toe  cardinals  who  had  elected 
him,  especially  Ooeta,  celebrated  as  his  successor 
John  aXIII.  Instead  of  promoting  the  true 
object  of  the  Council,  he  seemed  chiefly  anxious 
to  distribnte  the  most  important  and  profitable 
offices  among  his  friends.  The  best  informed 
writers  also  say  (as  Theod.  ofNtem,  his  private 
secretary)  that  these  appointments  were  made 
without  reason,  moderation,  or  regard  to  merit. 
Peter  D' Ailly  says,  that  in  his  timidity  he  yielded 
everything  to  the  cardinals.  He  could  therefore 
justly  sav  of  himself:  a  wealthy  bishop  became 
a  powernil  cardinal,  and  an  indugent  pope.  He 
mnted  the  Mendicant  Monks  the  privilege  of 
bearing  confessions,  which  so  conflicted  with  the 
interests  of  the  secular  clergy  that  his  successors 
bad  to  annul  it.  In  the  great  movement  of  his 
time,  the  Reformation,  he  did  but  little,  and  dis- 
solved (April  7,  1409)  OS  speediljr  as  possible  a 
Council  which  proved  very  annoying  to  him  and 
the  cardinals.  Soon  after  this  he  died,  as  was 
generally  believed,  and  as  appears  from  the  acts 
of  the  subsequent  Council  of  Constance,  from 
the  effects  of  poison  administered  by  his  suc- 
cessor ( Gieader,  Eccles.  Hist.).  H.  P.* 

AlezaBder  VL  (Roderigo  Borgia),  one  of  the 
most  noted  popes  (1492,  Aug.  18.  1503),  was 
born  in  Valencia,  and  called  from  Spain  to  Italy 
by  his  uncle  (?)  Caliztus  III.  In  Rome  he  dis- 
played such  talents,  especially  for  business,  that 
he  was  soon  appointed  Archbishop  of  Valencia, 
then  (1455)  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Porto,  and  in  a 
short  time  vice-chancellor.  After  the  death  of 
Innocent  VIII.  (1492)  be  secured  the  vacancy 
by  bribing  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  and  took 
the  chair  on  the  2d  of  August  As  cardinal  he 
had  lived  in  adultery  with  a  Roman  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  Louis,  Csraar,  John, 
Godfrey,  and  Lucretia.  His  noblest  business  as 
Pope  was  the  elevation  of  these  bastards,  and 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  rights  for  his 
family  in  Italy.  This  was  the  aim  even  of  his 
political  schemes:  "the  marrying,  equipment, 
and  settlement  of  the  Pope's  children,  was  the 
momentous  occasion  of  the  agitation  of  the 
world"  (L,  Ranke),  This  fact  alone  seems  to 
explain  the  almost  &bulous  dishonesty  and  vil- 
lany  of  his  worldly  policy,  Macohiavelli's  praise 
of  which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  outrageous  cha- 
racter. First  he  made  Louis  Duke  of  Candia, 
and  soon  after  had  the  impudence  to  deprive 
Benevento  of  his  office  that  Louis  might  get  it 
His  favorites  however  were  CsBsar  and Xucretia. 
Lucretia  was  married  in  quick  succession  to  four 
men,  each  of  whom  was  either  murdered  or  di- 
vorced. Csasar  was  the  murderer  of  bis  brother 
Louis  (whose  corpse  he  had  thrown  into  the 
Tiber),  of  his  brother-in-law  Alphonso  (Lucre- 
tia's  third  husband),  and  of  many  noblemen,  and 
bore  other  marks  of  crime,  for  the  instigation  of 
which  his  father  deserves  most  credit  His 
bands  were  hardly  washed  clean  of  these  mur- 
ders, when  he  was  appointed  (1493)  cardinal. 
But  he  soon  threw  away  the  red  hat»  that  he 


might  more  unmolestedly  pursue  his  scheme  for 
obtaining  temporal  power,  snd  with  his  father 
joined  the  Guelph  family  Orsini,  in  an  attempt 
to  extirpate  the  Ohibelline  Colonnas.  Sword 
and  poison  however  had  hardly  dispatched  these, 
until  the  Pope  and  his  son  turned  upon  their 
Guelph  confederates  with  the  same  cruel  wea- 
ponii.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  against 
the  Italian  princes  and  states.  In  1494  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  was  incited  against  Naples. 
Naples  being  subdued,  a  league  was  formed  with 
Sultan  Bayesid  II.,  then  with  Venice,  Milan, 
and  the  German  emperor.  Afterwards,  upon 
Frederic  of  Naples  refusing  to  marry  his  daagb- 
ter  to  CsBsar,  the  Pope  did  Louis  Xfl.  of  France 
the  favor  of  granting  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  conquer  the  Nea- 
politan and  other  districts  for  that  son ;  being 
thus  ever  true  to  the  same  sordid  motives.  The 
death  of  this  Pope,  who  was  fitly  styled  the  Nero 
or  Tiberius  of  Christian  Rome,  was  worthy  of 
his  life.  It  is  credibly  reported  (Ranix,  Hist 
of  the  Popes)  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  in- 
vited Arian  da  Cometo,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cardinals,  to  dine  with  him,  designing  to  poison 
him ;  but  the  cook  having  been  bribed  oy  the 
suspicious  cardinal,  set  the  fatal  dish  l)efore 
Alexander,  who  ate  it  and  suddenly  died,  Aug. 
18,  1503.  Lust,  ambition  and  avarice  were  Al- 
exander's leading  traits.  Much  of  the  scandal 
reported  of  him  may  indeed  bo  fictitious ;  aa 
that  he  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  first  mention  of  which  is  found  in  some 
Neapolitan  poets,  who  bore  him  political  malice 
{Outcciardini  alludes  to  it,  but  merely  as  a 
rumor ;  Eoseoe,  Life  of  Leo  X.,  London,  1842, 
429,  &c.).  But  the  mere  imputation  of  such  an 
enormity,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  rumor 
among  the  people  of^  Rome,  whom  he  always 
treated  with  a  kindness  the  very  reverse  of  bis 
conduct  towards  the  nobles,  show  what  be  was 
thought  capable  of  perpetrating.  It  is  certain  at 
least  that  auring  his  reign  the  vilest  scenes  were 
enacted  at  the  papal  court,  and  that  great  laxity 
of  morals  was  prevalent.  The  great  reproach 
which  he  occasioned  is  illustrated  by  the  ibllow- 
ing  epigram,  which,  as  the  Hungarian  monk 
Tubero  relates,  was  repeated  everywhere:  Vendii 
Alexander  claveSf  aUaria,  Christum ;  Emenit  iUe 
pritis,  venderejitre  potest.  There  were  not  want 
ing  those  either  who  called  him  Antichrist  The 
Florentine  prophet,  Jerome  Savonarola,  was 
most  fearless  in  exposing  his  vrickedness  and 
foretelling  his  doom.  After  vainly  attempting 
to  silence  him  by  flattery  and  promises,  Alex- 
ander had  him  burned  as  a  heretic  in  1498. 
This  Pope  acquired  some  notoriety  by  the  part 
he  took  in  the  American  relations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  (1493),  and  as  the  originator 
of  the  censorship  of  books  (a  regulation  in 
which  he  must  have  felt  special  interest), 
which  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1503 
(Gordon,  Life  of  Alex.  VI.,  London,  1720,  fol; 
the  author  follows  mainly  the  diary  of  Burchard, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Pope 
and  his  court,  but  prates  rather  too  much  in  this 
diary).  H.  P.* 

Alezander  VII  {Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena] 
reigned  from  April  8,  1055,  to  May  22,  1667. 
In  the  election  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
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eitber  the  nephews  of  the  decensed  Pope,  or 
foreign  pewere,  had  swayed  the  votes.  In  the 
oonclsTe  which  elected  him,  an  independent 
party  (the  Band  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  commonly 
called  Squadrone  volanU)^  which  desired  a  Pope 
who  would  correct  the  abases  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  especially  promise  to  suppress  nepo- 
tism, predominated.  Chigi  had  all  along  pro- 
fessed abhorrence  of  those  abuses,  and  for  a 
time  after  his  election  gave  office  to  none  of  his 
relatives,  but  even  forbid  their  visiting  Rome. 
This  modesty  however  lasted  only  a  year.  The 
Jesuits,  who  hoped  by  means  of  relatives  to 
exert  a  greater  influence  upon  the  Pope,  per- 
suaded him  to  drop  this  policy.  Oliva,  the 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  College,  even  pronounced  his 
coarse  sinful.  In  April,  1656,  he  yielded  to 
their  ar^ments,  and  oestowed  the  most  lucra- 
tive stations  upon  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and 
even  remembered  distant  relatives.  A  like  un- 
happy change  took  place  in  his  private  life. 
Although  previously  an  ascetic,  he  now  enve- 
loped himself  and  his  court  with  splendid  mag- 
nificence, expending  vast  sums  upon  buildings, 
among  which  the  Colonnade  around  Peter's-place 
are  most  noted.  If  his  practical  tact  and 
activity  as  cardinal  ezcitea  wonder,  and  led 
Innocent  X.  to  engage  him  on  many  important 
missions,  as  in  the  transactions  of  the  Westpha- 
lian  peace,  as  a  pope  he  caused  equal  surprise 
by  his  great  inactivity,  excepting  in  reading  and 
writing  poetry.  A  volume  of  his  effusions, 
**Philomaihi  iabores  juvenUts,"  was  published  in 
Paris,  1656.  But  however  unimportant  person- 
ally, his  pontificate  was  marked  by  several  in- 
teresting events.  1)  Transitions  of  prominent 
Protestants,  such  as  had  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  continued  to  take 
place.  Among  these  was  Holstein,  previously 
rector  in  Hamburg.  But  a  more  notable  case 
was  that  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Queen  Christiana  of  Sweden  (see  Art.),  which 
occurred  in  1656.  Her  arrival  in  Rome  was 
well-nigh  triumphal.  The  Pope  gloried  in  it 
more  than  in  the  baptism  of  the  I^ince  of  Mo- 
rocco. Unfortunately  his  joy  was  soon  embit- 
tered by  frequent  strifes  with  the  arrogant  and 
sarcastic  princess.  Greatly  flattered  as  Alex- 
ander felt  himself  by  this  royal  accession  to  the 
Chorch,  he  was  the  more  deeply  humbled  by 
2|  his  controversy  with  Louis  aIV.,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  which  was  as  follows:  Louis' 
ambassador  in  Rome  was  the  Duke  of  Criquet, 
whose  attendants  came  into  collision  with  the 
Pope's  body-guard  (composed  of  Corsicans).  The 
Quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch  at  length  that  the 
Corsicans  assailed  the  duke  himself,  flring  at  him 
through  the  windows  of  his  residence,  and  into 
his  carriage.  The  duke  of  course  immediately 
left  Rome,  the  papal  Nuncio  was  ordered  to 
leave  Franco,  Avignon  was  taken  from  Louis, 
the  claims  were  revived  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
(who  stood  in  allegiance  to  France)  upon  Castro, 
which  the  Pope  had  invested,  and  it  was  speed- 
ily arranged  tnat  a  large  army  should  cross  the 
Alps.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Pope,  who 
wished  to  settle  the  matter  quietly,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  convention  of  Pisa  (1664), 
to  yield  Castro,  to  dismiss  his  Corsican  body- 
guard, and  even  to  erect  a  pillar  in  a  publio  part 


of  Rome  with  the  inscription :  "  The  Corsicans 
are  forever  disqualified  from  serving  the  papal 
chair;"  a  memorial  at  once  of  their  disgrace 
and  the  Pope's  humiliation.  Subsequently 
Louis  permitted  the  pillar  to  be  removed.  Alex* 
ander  would  however  hardly  have  firM  so  badly 
in  this  contest,  but  for  his  opposiition  to  the 
interests  of  France  at  the  Westphnlian  peace 
convention ;  moreover  he  hated  Mazarini  for  hia 
partiality  for  Cromwell.  But  however  detri- 
mental to  the  political  influence  of  the  Pope  this 
afiair  proved,  ne  lost  still  more  moral  influence 
3)  by  his  participation  in  the  contests  of  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits.  During  his  earlier  so* 
joum  in  Germany  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Jansen's  "Augustin,"  and  earnestly  de- 
nounced it,  and  sounit  to  procure  the  condem- 
nation by  Innocent  A.  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines. 
On  becoming  Pope  he  pressed  the  matter,  and 
the  ban  was  delayed  only  by  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  Ave  heresies  which  the  Jesuits 
ohargjed  against  the  Jansenist  works  were  really 
contained  in  them,  which  the  latter  deniea. 
Alexander  made  short  work  of  it,  solemnly  de- 
claring that  the  books  contained  the  heresies, 
and  that  Jansen  held  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  condemned.  The  Jansenists  denied 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  fact ; 
the  Jesuits  had  the  impuaence  to  contend  for  it 
even  in  such  cases.  But  whilst  the  Jesuits 
valoronsly  fought  for  this  view,  "  the  Florentine 
legate  declared  that  the  Pope  never  uttered  a 
true  word"  (Base).  In  the  old  controversy 
about  the  immaculate  conception,  Alexander 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Franciscans,  with  the 
proviso  however,  that  none  should  be  pronounced 
neretical  for  holding  the  opposite  view.  Alex- 
ander created  some  saints  also :  Francis  of  Sales 
ftl665J,  and  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova  (tl555). 
[Widcht  Gesch.  d.  Fdbste,  424,  &c. ;  Ranke,  do. 
do.;  Schrdckhy  Kirchengesoh.  VI.  VII.) 

II.  P.* 

Alexander  VJULL.|  Ottoboni  of  Venice  (which 
he  subse<iuently  supported  against  the  Turks), 
was  cardinal  under  Innocent  A.,  Alexander  VII. 
and  his  successor  Datarius.  He  ascended  the 
papal  chair  in  his  80th  year,  on  Oct.  6, 1689,  and 
occupied  it  until  Feb.  1,  1691.  Innocent  XI. 
bequeathed  to  him  the  controversv  concerning 
the  exemption  of  the  residences  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors in  Rome  from  civil  attachments  (la 
franchise),  toother  with  the  results  of  his 
firmness  exhibited  in  urging  the  relinquish- 
ment of  that  matter  by  raince,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Avignon  (see  innocent  JCIX  Although 
Alexander  was  on  good  terms  witn  France  (to 
which  he  chiefly  owed  his  elevation),  the  spirit 
of  his  office  was  still  so  strong  in  him  that  he 
imitated  his  predecessor  in  declaring  void  the  four 
statutes  of  1682,  which  guaranteea  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Galilean  Church.  He  also  main- 
tained an  independent  position  with  reference  to 
the  Jesuits.  Though  hostile  to  the  Jansenists, 
and  inclined  to  the  Jesuits,  he  nevertheless  con- 
demned the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  philosophical 
sin,  especially  as  advocated  by  Bougot,  Professor 
itt  Dijon  (see  Art.).  His  reign  however  stands 
in  unfavorable  oontrast  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, by  the  re-introduction  of  nepotism,  whidli 
Innocent  XI^  bad  oompletely  banished  from  bis 
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eoart,  as  well  as  by  bis  prodinl  liberality  to- 
wards his  relatives,  to  toe  eznanstiiig  of  the 
papal  treasury.  He  parohased  the  library  of 
Christiana,  and  placed  it  in  the  Yatioan. 

H.  P.* 
Alexander  Natalis.— (See  Naialis.) 
Alexander  Neviky,  one  of  the  most  honored 
Russian  saints,  was  bom  (1218)  in  Vladimir, 
the  seoond  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Jaroslaus  II. 
After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Feodor,  and 
soon  after  the  Mongol  inyasion  of  Russia  (1238), 
he  assumed  the  government  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Novgorod,  which  the  Monj^ls  had  not  yet 
entered,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth  managed 
affairs  with  so  mnoh  discretion  that  he  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  displayed 
jnch  ooura^  as  intimidated  his  enemies.  In 
1241  he  achieved  several  splendid  victories  over 
the  Swedes,  Lieflanders,  and  Lithuanians,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  whence  he  derived  his 
surname.  Peter  the  Great  subsequently  erected 
a  monastery  bearing  his  name,  on  the  spot  in 
St  Petersburg  where  he  had  joined  his  greatest 
victory.  After  the  death  of  his  father  the  grand- 
ducbv  of  Kiev  also  came  under  his  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  connection  vrith  Novgorod,  he  gov- 
erned with  great  ability  until  his  dea^  in  1263. 
In  regard  to  his  relations  to  the  Greek  Church, 
we  must  specially  notice  his  steadfiut  resistance 
of  the  attempts  of  Innocent  lY.  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  Romish  Church,  and  his  declaration 
(1246|:  **That  neither  fire,  water  nor  sword 
should  make  him  renounce  his  faith."  The 
Pope  however  renewed  the  effort  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  from  Lyons,  Feb.  10, 1248 : 
'*Your  father,  Jaroslaus,  was  bedewed  with 
divine  grace,  and,  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
Monk  Carpini,  during  his  stay  in  Tartary  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  1^  united  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  done  had  not  death  sdddenly  called 
him  away.  That  desire  however  has,  in  all 
probability,  gained  for  him  an  exalted  place  in 
heaven.  As  von  therefore  are  bound,  as  his 
son,  to  follow  bis  example,  if  you  hope  for  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  ruture  bliss,  And  on  the 
contrary  will  betray  a  sad  want  of  consideration 
if  you  refuse  to  obey  God  or  me,  his  vicegerent, 
we  admonish  and  beseech  you  forthwith  to  con- 
fess the  Romish  Church  as  your  mother,  and  to 
place  yourself  and  your  subjects  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  and  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
thus  ensure  your  eternal  salvation.  If  you  com- 
ply with  this  admonition,  yon  are  hereby  as- 
sured that  you  shall  hold  a  high  rank  among 
other  Catholic  princes,  and  that  we  shall  always 
labor  to  promote  the  glory  of  your  name.  And 
if  ever  the  barbarians  should  attack  you  or  your 
ohUdren,  yon  will  only  need  to  call  upon  the 
knights  of  the  Liefland  Order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  assistance."  This  letter  was  carried 
to  the  grand-duke  by  two  adroit  cardinals.  Al- 
exander, after  consultation  with  the  most  influ- 
ential and  prudent  men  of  his  government,  re- 
plied: "We  acknowledge  as  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Church  all  that  was  held  as  such  from 
Adam  to  the  flood,  from  the  flood  until  the  con- 
fotioQ  of  tongues,  from  Abraham  until  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  from  thence  till 
David's  deaths  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  until 


the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  birth  of  Christ; 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  t(f  heaven,  from  that  time  till  Con- 
stantino, and  from  the  first  until  the  seventh 
(Ecumenical  Council ;  but  your  doctrine  we  will 
not  acknowledge.^'  His  zeal  for  the  Church  to 
which  be  so  faithfully  adhered  was  displayed, 
among  other  ways,  by  his  persevering  applica- 
tion to  the  Mongol  Knan  Berka  to  allow  a  bish- 
opric to  be  established  in  Orda  (1261),  known  in 
the  countries  along  the  Don  as  the  bishopric  of 
Ssarai.  The  khan  was  the  more  willing  to  grant 
this  request,  because  he  greatly  admired  the 
wisdom  of  the  grand-duke  (who  had  made  a 
visit  to  Ssarai,  the  residence  of  the  khan),  and 
took  pleasure  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was 
not  yet  bound  by  that  superstition  and  intoler- 
ance, which  characterised  his  successors  af^er 
their  conversion  to  Islamism.  Soon  ailer  the 
accomplishment  of  this  favorite  object,  and  his 
return  from  Orda,  finding  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, the  greatly  beloved  grand-duke  en- 
deavored to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  it,  by 
assuming,  in  accordance  irith  the  custom  of  his 
age  and  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart,  a 
monk's  garb,  retiring  wboUy  from  the  world, 
and  occupying  himself  with  devotional  exercises. 
He  died  Nov.  14, 1263.  The  announcement  of 
this  event  filled  Vladimir  vnth  lamentation.  Ilis 
bones  are  venerated  by  all  the  Csars  of  Rassia, 
and  his  virtues  are  commemorated  with  impo- 
sing ceremonies  annually  on  the  30th  of  August. 
An  Order  has  been  instituted  bearing  his  name, 
the  honor  of  which  is  conferred  only  as  the  re- 
ward of  extraordinary  serrices.  II.  A.* 

Alexandria,  'Auida^ia  (3  Mace.  3 :  20 ;  4  : 
11 ;  Acts  6:9;  18  :  24 ;  27  :  6),  in  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  the  commercial  and  royal  metro- 
polis of  Egypt,  was  built  by»  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  B.  C,  upon  a  narrow  peninsula 
separating  lake  Mareotis  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nearly  opposite  Pharos  island  (Joseph, 
ML  jud.  4,  10.  5;  Plutarch,  Alex.  26).  The 
city  was  planned  by,  and  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dinocrates,  the  same  who  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus  after  its  de- 
struction by  Herostratus.  It  was  second  only 
to  Rome  in  size  and  grandeur.  It  was  more 
than  30  stadia  in  length  (Diodor.  Sic.  XYII.  52, 
says  its  longest  street  was  40  stadia)  and  about 
8  stadia  in  width.  It  had  a  large  harbor,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  traoe,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage.  In  its  most  flourishing  period  it 
numbered  a  ft'ee  population  of  300,003,  including 
Greeks,  a  large  number  of  Jews,  and  other  for- 
eigners, whose  residences  spread  over  one-third 
or  the  level  portion  of  the  city.  The  Jews,  ac- 
cording to  Pnilo,  formed  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  originally  enjoyed  large  civil  and 
religious  privileges  (see  Alexandrian  Jews], 
Besides  the  free  population  there  was  probably 
the  same  number  of  servants  and  slaves.  Alex- 
andria was  also  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning* 
and  boasted  an  extensive  museum,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  the  famous  library,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  contained  700,000 
vols.,  including  Greek  translations  of  many  for- 
eign works,  and  among  these  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  (sea  Alexandrian  Version),    The  fata 
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of  tbb  library  under  Caliph  Omar  ia  well  known. 
The  maseom,  which  was  designed  originally 
merely  to  aflford  learned  men  a  gratoitous  ana 
convenient  means  of  prosocating  their  researches, 
was  subsequently  used  as  a  public  institution  of 
learning  (see  Alexandrian  School),  Alexandrian 
merchant  vessels  frequently  conveyed  passengers 
(Acts  27  :  6 ;  28  :  11)  across  the  sea,  taking,  in 
fair  weather,  a  direct  course  to  Italy  (the  vovage 
then  occupying  only  a  few  days,  PAt/o,  II.  621), 
but  }n  stormy  seasons  following  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  (Acts  27  :  5,  &e.).  Their  regu- 
lar landing-place  in  Italy  was  Puteoli  (Acts  28  : 
13;  Suet.  Aug.  98;  Strabo.  17,  793).  Alexan- 
dria at  present  (called  Skandria  or  Iskandria) 
is  a  comparatively  insignificant  place,  number- 
ing about  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  conquest  by 
Omar,  the  building  of  New  Cairo,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Eastern  route  by  way  of  ihe  Cape, 
have  stripped  it  of  its  former  glory.  Its  chief 
xemaining  interest  for  the  scholar  consists  in  the 
snrviving  ruina  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

*  Winer. 
Atezandrian  Catechetical  SchooL— The 

primitive  Church  imparted  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  the  Lord  associated  vrith  baptism 
(Mattb.  28  :  19,  20),  before  baptism,  those  few 
cases  excepted  in  which  young  children  were 
received  with  their  parents.    However  closely 
the  two  may  have  been  united,  in  point  of  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  3000  baptized  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  2  :  41),  or  of  the  eunuch  (8  : 
32^-38),  or  of  the  jailor's  household  (16 :  33), 
faith  growing  out  of  instruction  uniformly  pre- 
ceded   the  sacrament    The  Jews,  or  Jewish 
proielytes,  obviously  needed  only  to  be  assured 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  to  be  prepared  for 
baptism,  as  this  was  the  only  dogma  upon  which 
the  early  Church,  as  distinguished  from  Judaism, 
insisted.   It  was  otherwise  when  heathens  sought 
admission  to  the  Christian  Church.    They  bad 
much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.    In  their 
case  therefore  baptism  was  delayed.   And  unless 
they  had  been  duly  instructed   by  Christian 
friends,  and  gave  evidence  thereof,  it  was  the 
doty  of  the  overseer  of  the  congregation  to  which 
admission  was  sought,  to  give  the  proper  in- 
struction.   Originalnf  this  object  was  secured 
by  the  frequent  fellowship  of  believers,  and 
their  pious  conversation  with  such  applicants ; 
especially  of  older  Christians  with  the  younger. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  congregations  grew  in 
nambers,  or  false  doctrines  appeared,  and  the 
Ohrittiaa  system  of  truth  assumed  a  more  defi- 
nite form,  tnat  specific  rules  for  such  instruction 
became  necessary.    If  it  is  admitted  however 
that  the  office  of  preaching  the  word  did  not  for- 
mally exist  in  the  early  Church,  but  that  each 
member  (for  a  time  without  any  further  rule, 
and  afterwards  by  permission  of  the  bishop)  was 
at  liberty  to  address  the  congregation,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  a  distinct  office  of 
eateohist,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  had 
then  been  instituted.    Either  the  overseer  of  the 
congregation  discharged  this  doty,  or  authorized 
one  or  another  of  the  officers  or  laity  to  perform 
it,  and  even  deaconesses  and  presbytresses  par> 
ticipated,  though  they  were  not  allovred  publtoly 
to  teach  (DodteeUf  de  Fi-eab.  doeiorUnu,  dodore 
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audieniiumf  et  leffoiionilms  ecdes,  disMeri,  Cy* 
prian.  VI.  c.  11). 

In  Alexandria,  which  was  the  emporium  of 
Eastern  and  Western  learning  and  religion^ 
where  both  extremes  met  each  other  and  were 
unitedly  brought  into  contact  with  Christianity, 
circumstances  favored  the  early  (Euseb,  H.  £. 
y.  10 :  ?t  o^agauioi)  l^ovf)  establishment  of  a  cate* 
chetical  system.  The  conversion  of  many  edu- 
cated heathen,  including  philosophers  and  men 
of  learning,  and  the  springing  up  of  gnostic 
heresies,  made  it  necessary  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  for  such  applicants,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Alexandria  would  doubtless  select  instructors 
from  among  the  most  learned  converts.  These 
would  naturally  adapt  their  lectures  to  the  inte^ 
ligence  of  the  particular  class  of  catechumens 
before  them,  but  in  doing  this  would  attract 
to  their  instructions  such  Christian  men  and 
youth  as  desired  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  Christianity.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Cate* 
chetical  Schools  of  Alexandria,  which  may 
have  been  cotemporaneous  with  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church  there,  though 
they  were  hardly  founded  by  the  evangelist 
Mark.  Their  existence  does  not  become  his- 
torically certain  until  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century  (Euaebius) ;  and  the  fuller  accounts  of 
Paniaenua  only  relate  to  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. That  Athenagoras  (a  philosopher  con- 
verted about  150)  preceded  Pantaenus  as  cate- 
chist,  as  Philip  of  Sida  reports  (in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Dodwell,  Dissert  in  Iren.  Oxon.  1689, 
pp.  488,  497),  or  ever  lived  in  Alexandria,  may 
well  be  doubted  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  style  of  Athenagoras.  Maranus  (Spren^ 
ger,  Thes.  II.  105)  rejects  the  assertion.  At  all 
events  PaaUatnus  is  the  first  who  gave  the  Alex- 
andrian School  its  distinctive  character,  lie 
had  removed  from  the  East  to  Alexandria,  and 
after  abandoning  Stoicism  fur  an  eclectic  Pla- 
tonism,  and  again  renounced  this  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  commenced  in  180,  by  request  or 

I>ermis8ion  of  the  bishop,  delivering  catechetical 
ecturcs,  for  which  his  learning  eminently  quali- 
fied him.  Subsequently  his  pupil  Clement  (Eur 
seb,  II.  E.  YI.  11)  shared  his  labors,  to  whom, 
after  he  had  labored  as  catechist  for  20  years, 
he  entirely  relinquished  the  post.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  several  catechists  taught  at  the  same 
time,  either  alternating,  or  otherwise  dividing 
the  labor.  No  salaries  were  paid,  but  wealthy 
catechumens  gave  presents  to  their  teachers. 
The  instructions  were  given  in  the  dwellings  (if 
the  catechists,  to  which  numerous  hearers  often 
resorted  by  day  and  night,  men  and  women, 
sometimes  merely  attracted  by  the  renown  of  the 
teacher.  The  mode  of  instruction  varied  to 
suit  the  wants  of  the  catechumens,  as  in  the  dia- 
tribes of  philosophers  ( Clem,  Strom,  I.  p.  320, 
Pott),  but  often  consisted  in  questions  and  an- 
swers f^Orig,  c  Cels,  YI.  p.  o37,  Ru.).  Those 
who  wished  could  also  reoeive  instruction  in 
philosophy.  According  to  Clement,  however,  the 
catechists  mostly  confined  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  gnosis,  as  the  milk 
which  qualified  their  pupils  for  stronger  food ; 
they  adliered  to  the  simplicity  of  faith,  excli^ 
ding  Bttl^ects  which  belonged  to  deeper  know- 
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ledge,  as  speoolatione  aboat  the  being  of  God, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  relation  of  rea- 
son to  revelation,  &o.  The  CohoHatio  of  Clement 
is  doubtless  a  specimen  of  the  sabstnnoe  of  his 
instractions.  To  these  he  ma^  have  added  direc- 
tions fbr  a  godly  and  moral  life,  as  in  the  Peda- 
ffoguBt  and  explanations  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith.  The  gnostic  view 
of  the  subject  was  set  forth  in  more  private  lec- 
tures. He  was  succeeded,  after  the  persecution 
under  Sepi,  Severus  (202)  by  Origen^  then  a 
youth  of  18  years,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  the  most  remarkable  results  until 
he  was  driven  from  Alexandria  in  232.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  labors  there,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  pupil  Heracles^  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Alexandria.  His  successor  was  Dionynus, 
also  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, long  after  whom  the  school  retained  its 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  one  by  Origen  in  CUsarea  Palestine. 
Its  glory  was  not  finally  eclipsed  until  near  the 
close  of  the  4th  century. 

Thus  it  had  gradually  grown  from  being  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  converted  heathen 
in  the  elements  of  the  gospel,  to  an  institution 
of  learning  for  the  training  of  such  as  devoted 
themselves  to  the  ministerial  office.  For  after 
Christian  science  had  developed  itself.  Christian 
teachers  could  not  aoouire  sufficient  knowledge 
merely  by  occasional  instruction  from  their 
bishops,  as  Ireneua  and  others  then  did  (and  as 
has  more  recently  been  done  in  oppressed 
churches,  like  the  Husaiie),  Clement  therefore 
found  it  expedient  to  place  himself  under  the 
special  tuition  of  Pantaenus,  Alexander  of  Jeru- 
salem under  both,  Origen  unc^r  Clement^  Hera- 
cles under  Origen^  and  after  these  a  considerable 
number  of  other  celebrated  men. 

The  fate  of  the  school  after  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysios  is  enveloped  in  much  darkness.  Euse- 
bius  names  onlv  Achillas  as  successor  of  Diony- 
sius,  whom  Philip  of  Sida  omits,  although  he 
and  Phoiius  (Cod*  118)  mention  Pt«r)M9,  Tkeo- 
gnostus,  and  Serapion.  Possibly  in  the  last  lus- 
trum of  the  3d  century,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  4th,  Peter,  the  Bishop  and  Martyr 
of  Alexandria  (Euseb,  YII.  32)  gave  instruction 
to  the  monk  Macarius,  as  Philip  of  Sida  sug- 
gests. Arius  also  seems  to  have  taught  in  the 
school  (Theodord,  H.  £.  I.  1).  Sozomen  (H.  £. 
IIL  15)  and  Bvfinus  (H.  £.  II.  7)  also  join  with 
Philip  of  Sida  in  reporting  the  pious  and  learned 
Didymus  (blind  from  his  youth)  as  an  Alexan- 
drian catechist,  to  whose  term  the  years  340-395 
are  assigned  upon  somewhat  satisfactory  grounds. 
Rhodon,  the  teacher  of  Philip,  is  said  to  have 
aided  Didymus  in  his  last  years,  and  by  his  re- 
moval to  Sida  to  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Alexandrian  School ;  though  we  should  not  err 
in  assi^ing  other  onuses.  The  Origenisiic  con- 
troversies, then  the  Nestorian  and  MonophysUct 
which  involved  and  extinguished  the  Alexan- 
andrian  spirit,  as  well  as  the  gradual  predomi- 
nance of  Christianity,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  transitions  of  adults  from  heathenism  to  the 
Church  became  more  rare,  and  the  vigorous 
growth  of  Christian  science  in  other  parts  of  the 
Church,  effected  the  downfall  of  the  Alexandrian 
School.    Thus  it  again  became  what  it  was  be- 


fore it  assumed  a  position  of  such  importaxim 
for  the  entire  Church,  a  school  in  which  children 
were  taught  the  elements  of  Christianity.  (H. 
E,  F.  Ouerike,  de  sehola,  qnae  AL  floruii  catech. 
P.  1  et  2,  Halis  Saxon.  1824-25 ;  C.  F.  Wi  Hag- 
sdbach,  do.  do.  P.  1,  Stettin,  1826,  and  de  Disci- 
puhntmt  qui  primis  Christian.  sehoHs  erudit- 
haniur,  seu  de  Caiech.  ordinibus,  quot  fuerini  in 
vet.  Eccl  Graec.  et  Lot.,  Stettin,  1839 ;  Credner 
in  the  Jena.  Lit  Zeit.  1844,  Nro.  164,  5 ;  Ori- 
genes,  Eine  Darstellong  s.  Lebens  u.  s.  Lehre, 
Eedepennig,  Bonn,  1841, 46,  Abth.  1. 57  ;  11. 10.) 

Dr.  Redepkitnio.* 

Aloza&drian  Jews.— Soon  after  tho  foanding 
of  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  city 
not  only  became  the  centre  of  Jewish  Hellenism 
for  Egypt  and  the  countries  adjoining,  but  the 
chief  place  of  intercourse  between  the  Jews  of 
the  East  and  the  Jews  of  the  West.  Here  first 
they  entered  the  sphere  of  general  civilization, 
here  first  showed  their  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  here  too  the  monotheism 
of  the  Bible  first  assumed  that  relation  to  Gre- 
cian science  which  was  afterwards  sustained  by 
the  Christian  theology. 

The  external  coiStition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  favor- 
able and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  settlers  were  forced  thitber  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  by  his  8uoce&- 
sor,  Ptolemy  I.,  but  both  granted  them  equal 
rights  with  the  Macedonians,  and  their  import- 
ance increased  with  the  rapid  advance  ot  the 
city.  A  still  greater  number  emigrated  of  their 
own  accord.  They  began  to  use  the  Greek  Ian-, 
guage,  and  soon  spread  through  all  Egypt,  Gy- 
rene and  the  cities  of  Lybia,  so  that  in  the  time 
of  Christ  they  amounted  to  a  million  of  souls 
(Philo  contra  Flaccum,  971),  and  in  Alexandria 
alone  occupied  exclusively  two  wards  out  of  five 
(ibid,  973).  An  ethnarch  of  their  own  choice 
stood  at  their  head.  Their  principal  business 
was  trade,  though  they  engaged  also  in  mano- 
factures  and  agriculture;  a  few  followed  the 
sea,  whilst  some  entered  the  army,  and  in  seve- 
ral oases  rose  even  to  the  highest  command.  By 
their  activity  they  grew  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  numbers.  But  what  must  have  seemeil  to  them 
the  most  important  advantage,  was  the  liberty 
to  practise  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers  without  molestation.  A  certain 
Onias  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor  permission  to  arrange  for  tbeir  ase  a 
dilapidated  Egyptian  temple  at  Leontopolis  in 
the  province  of  Heliopolis  (B.  G.  152).  This 
temple  remained  till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and 
had  its  own  Levites,  priests,  and  landed  posses- 
sions. Although  its  establishment  was  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  their  brethren  in  Palestine, 
it  produced  no  further  separation.  The  encou- 
ragement of  the  Jews  agreed  so  well  with  the 
interests  of  their  Grecian  rulers  that  others 
began  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prolemies. 
Thus  Seleucus  conferred  on  those  of  Antioch  and 
other  cities  founded  by  him,  the  same  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  in  Alexandria;  and  Antio> 
chus  the  Great  colonized  2000  families  in  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.  In  a  short  time  there  was  no 
country  or  important  town  in  the  Hel Ionised 
East)  that  did  not  contain  numbers  of  them. 
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They  fleired  as  an  excellent  middle  class  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  old  inhabitants,  and  helped 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  former  and  spread 
their  language.    For  all  these  Jews  scattered 
{iv  iiasttofii)  through  the  East,  Alexandria  must 
be  considered  as  the  sptritiial  centre.    Standing 
in  this  relation  to  the  older  inhabitants,  material 
and  occasion  for  hostility  could  not  be  wanting, 
in  spite  of  their  prosperous  circumstances  in 
Alexandria,  and  tne  less  so,  when  envy  saw 
them  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  beheld 
their  great  success  in  business  and  commerce. 
On  their  part  the  Jews  still  retained  their  hatred 
to  heathenism,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptian 
animal-worship.    Now  the  Egyptian  citisons  of 
Alexandria,  CTcn  according  to  Greek  writers, 
were  fickle,  unsteady  and  lawless ;  and  since  the 
Hebrew  religion  was  just  as  antagonistic  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  they  sought  to  win  them  over  to 
their  cause.    The  earliest  traces  of  this  fact 
occur  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  in  the 
works  of  profane  authors,  which  from  that  time 
forth  are  filled  with  exaggerated  stories  about 
the  history  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews.    In 
Alexandria,  persecutions  broke  out  under  par- 
ticular kings,  as  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  (B.  G.  221- 
204)  and  Physkon  (B.  C.  145-117),  but  these  all 
bore  a  personal  character  and  were  transient  in 
their  duration.     As  a  general  rule,  we  find 
among  the  Ptolemies  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  which 
was  demanded  by  the  wide  aims  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  could  not  but  prove  favorable  to  the 
Jews.    On  the  accession  of  the  Romans  the 
hatred  of  the  Egyptians  received  a  new  and  more 
decided  impulse.    In  the  Alexandrian  war  the 
Jews  embraced  the  side  of  Csesar,  who  had  often 
favored  them  and  had  conquered  their  enemy, 
Pompey;   hence  they  supported  their  patron 
against  the  Alexandrians.    As  long,  meanwhile, 
as  order  prevailed  in  the  Roman  provincial  gov- 
ernment the  hatred  of  the  natives  could  do  them 
little  harm.    The  Romans  protected  them,  and 
their  friend,  Csesar,  confirmed  their  right  of  citi- 
zenship.   Under  Augustus  they  obtained  in  ad- 
dition a  court  of  their  own,  and  enjoyed  the 
special  favor  of  the  Romans,  because  they  ren- 
dered them  the  same  service  which  they  had 
before  done  to  their  Grecian  rulers.    This  posi- 
tion and  these  rights  remained   undisturbed, 
except  under  Caligula,  until  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  hence  they  grew  in  numbers  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.    But  whenever  the  Roman 
governor  withdrew  his  protection,  then  the  long 
smouldering  hatred  of  the  Alexandrian  popu- 
lace broke  forth  against  the  Jews  in  a  terrible 
manner,  and  every  atteoopt  at  self-defence  was 
construed  as  rebellion.    Thus  it  was  during  the 
ad m iniRtration  of  Publius  Avilius  Flaccus.    For 
when  the  Emperor  Caius  Caligula  began  to  act 
the  part  of  an  insane  tyrant,  and  would  have 
himself  worshipped  now  as  this  god  and  now  as 
that,  the  multitude  vielded  —  but  the  Jews,  and 
especially  those  of  Alexandria,  firmly  refused  to 
put  up  his  statue  in  their  houses  of  prayer,  be- 
cause neither  Augustus,  nor  any  other  of  their 
rulers,  had  ever  demanded  such  a  thing.    Only 
the  more  zealously  did  the  rest  of  the  citisens 
employ  this  kind  of  imperial  flattery,  and  Flac- 
cus thought  he  could  take  advantage  of  it  to 
recover  his  standing  at  court,  which  had  been 


somewhat  impured.  When  the  populace  ob- 
served this  they  began  to  erect  images  of  the 
Sods  in  the  oratories  of  the  Jews,  plundered  and 
efiled  their  dwellings,  and  compelled  them  to 
crowd  together  into  a  single  narrow  quarter  of 
the  city.  Indeed,  many  of  them  wore  slain 
along  with  the  Christian  martyrs,  who  were 
most  sought  after.  The  governor  not  only  wil- 
lingly connived  at  these  deeds  of  violence,  bat 
on  nis  own  respoi^ibility  withheld  the  letter  of 
congratulation  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews  bad 
prepared  for  the  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  But  severe  as  this  persecution  undoubt- 
edly was,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  power 
was  altogether  broken  by  it.  This  was  done  by 
Nero,  Vespasian  and  Uadrian,  and  still  more 
thoroughly  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which 
deprived  them  of  tneir  Grecian  literature,  and 
thus  of  their  more  general  importance  in  the 
Roman  empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  stima* 
lated  them  to  the  development  of  those  Rabbi- 
nical and  Talmudical  studies  that  yet  engage 
their  attention.  To  return,  Flaccus  did  not 
gain  his  chief  point,  for  King  Agrippa  became 
Uie  adviser  of  the  emperor,  and  he,  having 
once  more  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
court,  was  stripped  of  his  office,  banished  to  the 
island  of  Anaros,  and  there  murdered  at  the 
command  of  his  sovereign.  When  new  disturb- 
ances again  took  place  m  Alexandria,  the  resi- 
dent Jews  sent  to  Rome  an  embassy,  at  whose 
head  stood  the  oelebrated  Philo.  They  there 
found  a  counter  one  from  their  enemies,  the 
leader  of  which,  according  to  Josephus,  bore 
the  name  of  Anion.  Although  the  emperor  did 
not  speak  out  airectlj  against  the  Jewish  depu- 
ties, they  were  received  with  little  favor  and 
scornfully  dismissed,  without  a  decisive  answer. 
The  death  of  the  tyrant,  which  followed  soon 
after,  reinstated  them  in  their  former  privileges, 
and  the  25  peaceful  years  that  succeeded  ena- 
bled them  to  recover  from  their  losses.  But 
persecutions  broke  out  anew  under  Nero  and 
Vespasian,  the  temple  of  Onias  was  closed,  and 
the  importance  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  forever 
destroyed.  The  main  sources  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  are :  JosepkuSf  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  works ;  Philo,  in  his  two  letters,  To 
Cams  and  Against  Flaccus ;  Josi,  in  the  second 
port  of  his  History  of  the  Israelites,  since  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees ;  Varges,  JEgypiuspro- 
vincta;  Eo.  H.  of  Neander  and  Giesder;  and 
the  Relig.  Philos.  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  by 
DdhnCf  who  quotes  freely  from  their  writings. 

With  increasing  external  prosperity  their  in- 
ielleeiual  advancement  kept  strict  pace,  although 
it  did  not  depend  solely  upon  the  local  advan- 
tages furnished  by  Alexandria,  but  rather  upon 
the  relations  which  that  city  bore  to  the  rest  of 
thi  world.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  had  become  the  chief  centre  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  old  national  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Persian  empire, 
sank  with  him,  whust  at  the  same  time  he 
planted  that  germ  of  learned  culture,  which 
grew  vigorously  during  the  centnries  following, 
and  bore  fruit  for  a  thousand  years.  The  ci^ 
which  he  founded  became  the  iocus  of  this  new 
tendency,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  situation 
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and  external  importance,  but  the  rather  beoanse 
eereral  of  the  Ptolemies  were  penetrated  by  the 
Bpirit  of  the  age,  and  aided  in  its  development. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy 
Lagos  (320-284),  a  friend  of  Aristotle,  was  a 
special  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Ptolemy  Soter  still  further  promoted  them  by 
founding  the  museom  and  the  great  library,  in 
which  l^th  the  physical  and  intellectual  wants 
of  scholars  were  cared  for.  The  Jews,  numerous 
and  wealthv  as  they  were,  could  not  escape  the 
influence  of  this  movement,  which  carried  away 
all  the  nations  under  the  rule  of  the  diadochs, 
and  produced  a  rapid  Hellenisation  of  the  East. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  here  of  those  who,  faith- 
less to  their  own  peculiar  principles,  surrendered 
themselves  lightly  to  foreign  modes  of  life,  or 
those  who,  like  many  in  Palestine,  just  before 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  were  completely  in- 
fected with  QrsBComania.  When  they  did  not 
directly  apostatise,  they  either  set  too  high  a 
value  on  the  culture  of  the  age,  or  sought  peace 
in  a  one-sided  contemplative  life,  both  of  which 
are  equally  at  odds  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  found  their 
natural  extreme  in  those  who,  holding  fast  to  a 
carnal  sense  of  the  letter,  repelled  abruptly  all 
the  elements  of  the  new  civilisation.  The  great 
importance  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  lay,  we 
think,  in  the  middle  tendency  which,  whilst  thej 
remained  true  to  the  monotheistic  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  their  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  viewed 
with  unconcern  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  prevailing  mixture  of  mythologies,  induced 
the  effort  to  place  their  creed  on  a  scientific 
basis  by  the  help  of  Grecian  philosophy.  Al- 
ready had  the  old  nationalities  of  Western  Asia 
felt  this  want,  and  striven  to  appropriate  the 
results  of  Grecian  science  to  their  own  use.  But 
none  succeeded  so  well  as  the  Jews.  And  those 
of  Alexandria  particularly  were  the  first  to  ori- 
ginate a  theology,  i.  e.  a  system  of  tbeistic 
monotheism.  Out  of  this  felt  want  of  the  age 
sprang  the  writing  of  apologies,  for  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  subtle  and  eloquent  Greexs.  Their 
religion,  though  it  satisfied  them,  needed  the 
spur  of  hostile  attack  to  awaken  it  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  truth  in  its  possession.  Theology 
begins  with  apologetical  writing,  as  appears 
mure  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  now  first  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.  Strong  in  the  belief  that  the  monothe- 
istic principle  was  destined  to  become  universal, 
their  theology  vras  defended  with  great  seal. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  amid 
the  decay  of  the  old  systems  of  natural  religion, 
and  before  Christianity  entered  upon  the  sta^e 
of  action,  Judaism  hod  made  sucn  progress  in 
the  Roman  empire  among  the  female  sez,  which 
is  ever  more  open  to  religious  impression,  as  to 
awaken  serious  concern.  The  results  of  modem 
German  investigation  of  this  theologry  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  which  we  cannot  nere  stop 
to  explain,  are  embodied  in  several  treatises,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  QucBttiones  Philont' 
anct  bv  Grossman  and  the  Religious  Philosophy 
of  early  Christian  times  by  Gfrorer,  and  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  by  DUhne.  The  former  has 
adhered  more  closely  to  Ptiilo;  the  two  latter 


use  other  contemporaneous  authors,  bat  still 
make  Philo  their  chief  authority.  A  bare  glance 
at  the  spirit  of  this  theology  is  all  that  we  can 
now  give.  The  Platonic  philosophy,  with  its 
ethical  fervor,  formed  the  basis  for  this  beginning 
of  the  later  Neo-Platonism.  Yet  Aristotle,  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Stoics  also  exerted  an 
abiding  influence.  Among  other  important 
effects  of  this  contact  and  mingling  of  Jewish 
and  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought  arose  the  so- 
called  aUefforieal  method  of  interpreting  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  first  practised  by  the 
Greeks  in  Alexandria,  particularly  the  Stoioi, 
and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Jews.  Schlie- 
mann  tells  us,  that  tne  same  Apion,  who  headed 
the  embassy  in  Rome  and  opposed  the  Jews  in 
his  writings,  is  the  representative  in  the  Clemen- 
Una  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  hea- 
then myths  concerning  their  gods  —  a  very  pro- 
bable supposition.  Even  in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ  we  find  among  the  Jews  nn 
author,  Aristobnlus,  who  employs  this  mode  of 
interpretation.  But  we  learn  most  about  it 
from  the  works  of  Philo.  Although  some  of  tlie 
explanations  given  must  seem  arbitrary  to  the 
severe  exegetist,  yet  such  are  by  no  means  gen- 
eral, for  this  allegorical  method  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  exor- 
cised within  certain  strict  limits.  Its  scientific 
basis  rests  upon  the  consciousness  that  religions 
feeling  and  religious  truth  seek  to  embody  them- 
selves in  a  historical,  or  a  figurative  guise. 
Hence  from  the  history  or  the  figure  the  idea 
must  be  again  released  by  the  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation.  Thus  matters  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  were  systematically  derived 
from,  or  put  into  the  text.  Philo,  for  example, 
wrote  a  succession  of  works  on  the  lives  of  the 
different  patriarchs,  whose  personalities  were  to 
him  types  of  as  many  states  of  the  soul.    Fre- 

Snently,  in  such  cases,  the  allegorical  did  not 
estroy  the  historical  sense,  but  ran  parallel 
with  it.  In  others,  the  figure  was  taken  as  real 
history,  and  in  others  again  the  text  was  bent  to 
suit  toe  reigning  philosophy,  and  made  by  alle- 
gorical interpretation  to  contradict  itself,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  direct  contact  of  God  with  the 
world  is  everywhere  set  aside  as  unworthy  of 
Him.  We  find  the  same  thing  even  in  the  LXX. 
An  immediate  result  of  it  was  the  formation  of 
the  doctrine  of  mediating  powers  or  existences, 
concerning  which  Keferstein  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  monoj^phy.  Meanwhile,  this  allego- 
rical mode  of  interpretation  was  only  one  side, 
or  the  phenomenal  form  ofi  Judsno-Alexandrian 
wisdom.  We  are  not  to  determine  its  worth 
merely  from  the  exegeticar  importance  of  that, 
but  to  consider  it  rather  from  a  religious  and 
philosophical  stand-point.  In  the  Judsso- Alex- 
andrian writings  we  find  a  general  appropriation 
of  Grecian  modes  of  thought,  as  in  tfie  Book  of 
Wisdom ;  or  of  Grecian  learning,  as  in  Philo's 
work  On  the  Creation  of  the  World ;  or  of  Gre- 
cian investigation,  as  in  the  LXX.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chronology ;  or  of  Grecian  art  amid  the 
rude  mintage  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  those 
parts  of  the  Sibylline  Verses,  produced  by  the 
Hebrews  of  Alexandria.  And  this  Alexandrian 
inflaenee  made  itself  felt,  more  or  leas,  among 
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all  the  other  Jews  who  wrote  Greek.  It  can  he 
readily  traced  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pseude- 

gigrapha  and  the  history  of  Josephus.  The 
^eptuai^int  version  of  the  Bible,  a  work  unique 
for  its  age,  was  not  used  by  Alexandrians  alone, 
but  by  other  Greeianised  Jews,  even  in  Pales- 
tine, and  thas  came  to  be  ^nerally  acknowledged 
by  the  first  Christians.  The  Rabbino-Talmudioal 
literature,  which  arose  later,  extended  the  Alex- 
andrian influence,  even  though  this  reaction  of 
the  Hebrew  nationality  did  look  down  with 
scorn  upon  the  Grecian  spirit,  and  the  Talmud- 
ists  marked  the  day  on  which  the  Greek  version 
was  introduced  into  the  synagogues  of  Alexan- 
dria as  a  black  day,  by  the  following  words: 
**  The  Law  in  Greek  1  Darkness  I  Let  there  be  a 
three  days'  fast  V  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit 
of  the  JudsBo-Alexandrian  theology  was  taken 
up  at  a  later  period  by  the  celebrated  church 
fathers  of  Alexandria,  and  pervaded  in  manifold 
ways  the  ancient  Christian  theology,  yea  even 
put  forth  a  branch  among  the  heathen  Neo-Pla- 
tonists.  For  a  full  account  of  the  important 
service  rendered  to  the  history  of  the  world  by 
the  Alexandrian  School,  the  work  of  Dakne  may 
be  consulted.  J.  G.  M. — Farter, 

Alezandrian  Version.— The  oldest  Greek, 

and  indeed  the  oldest  version  of  the  O.  T.  in  any 
language,  is  the  Alexohdrian,  It  was  called  in 
earlier  times  the  version  of  the  70,  less  frequently 
the  72,  Mvra  toiti  i^doyiirxfirra,  watta  v ovf  <(,  tecufir 
dnm  ttptttaginia  inUrpretef,  hence  also  for  bre- 
vity, septuagifUa.  The  earliest  tradition  con- 
cerning its  origin  (compare  Th.  Binder,  de  vers, 
al.  origine,  huiloria,  tMtc  et  abtuu  criL  Bern, 
1823,  8?o.;  Z.  Franktl,  Vorstudien  su  der  Septo- 
asinta,  Leipz.  1841, 8vo.;  E.  F.  C,  BatennttuSler, 
ILmdb.  d.  Literatur  d.  bibl.  Kritik  u.  Exeg.  2, 
p.  413,  Ac.)  is  based  entirely  on  the  account 
given  by  AruUas  (in  Joseph.  'ApKofouof),  an 
officer  of  the  life-guard  of  Ring  Ptolemy 
Philndelphus  of  Egypt  (comp.  Arisieae  hiifaria 
LXXII.  tJi^.  cr.  rec.  Eld,  de  Farehum,  Franoof. 
16 10, 8vo. ;  Oxon,  1092, 8 vo. ;  Eoeenmueller  above, 
2,  p.  344,  &c.),  of  which  Joseph,  gives  extrscts 
(Ant.  12,  2).  The  report  is  round  in  a  prolix 
letter  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  and  of  essen- 
tially the  following  contents:  Whilst  the  royal 
librarian  Demeiritu  Fhcderens  was  diligently  en- 
gaged in  eoUcoting  books,  he  prevailed  un  the 
king  to  secure  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  For 
this  purpose  Aristea*  and  another  officer  of  the 
life-guard,  Andreas,  were  sent  with  a  letter  and 
presents  to  the  high  priest  Eleasar  at  Jerusalem. 
The  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  72  learned 
men,  six  of  each  tribe,  came  from  Palestine  with 
a  magnificent  Hebrew  copy,  written  on  parch- 
ment with  golden  letters,  and  made  a  version  on 
the  island  of  Pharos.  After  they  had  consulted 
concerning  it,  they  dictated  it  to  Demetrius. 
The  work  was  completed  in  72  days,  and  was 
read  iefore  a  large  assembly  of  Jews,  who  so 
highly  approved  it  that  a  curse  was  pronounced 
on  any  alteration  of  it.  The  translators  returned 
to  thear  homes  richly  rewarded.  The  author  has 
also  given  the  dooumeols  concerning  it,  word  for 
word,  and  generally  expresses  himself  favorably 
concerning  everything  Jewish.  This  account 
was  received  as  tme,  and  was  repeated  with 
many  variationf  (as  that  the  72,  confined  in  72 


separate  cells,  made  versions  which  corresponded 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  vide  Justin,  m.  cob. 
ad  Gr.  13),  comp.  Eichhorn,  Repertor.  I.  p.  260, 
&c.,  14,  p.  39,  &G,  Whftt  this  account,  and  Jose- 
phus, Philo  and  the  Talmudist,  who  followed  it, 
say  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  must  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  whole  O.  T.  The  genuineness  of 
this  letter  wss  first  questioned  by  L,  de  Vivea  on 
Angustin  de  cw,  d.  18,  42,  and  it  in  fact  betravs 
itself,  by  its  shallow  Jewish  tendency  and  apofo- 
getical  character,  as  the  later  product  of  an  Al- 
exandrian Jew.  Hence  also,  the  correctness  of 
the  account  itself  becomes  very  doubtful.  Inas- 
much as  in  later  times  some  respectable  scholars, 
as  Jac  Usher,  1655,  Is.  Vosz,  1661,  decided  in 
favor  of  it,  liamf.  Hody  has  given  the  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  its  incorrsctness  in  hwde  bibliith 
rum  texiibus  originalibue,  tfereumUms  graeeit  et 
latina  vulgaia  L,  IV.  Oxon,  1705,  seq. 

First  of  all  it  is  incorrect  to  call  Demetrius 
Ph.  royal  librarian,  which  he  never  was;  and 
then  Hermippos  b.  Diog.  Laert.  5,  78,  reports, 
that  after  the  death  of  Ptol.  Lagi,  Ptol.  Philad. 
placed  him  for  a  time  in  custody  in  the  country, 
where  he  died  from  the  bite  of  a  snake.  It  is  true 
that  Demetrius  aided  to  increase  the  library,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  as  reasonable  that  he,  who 
was  practicallv  and  theoretically  engaged  with 
political  questions  (comp.  Aditm,  Y.  Hist  3, 17 ; 
Fluiarch.  Apophih,  T.  II.  p.  189),  should  take 
an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
civil  code  of  the  Jews.  With  this  as  a  basis, 
later  critics,  e.  g.  Valchenaer,  diatribe  de  ArieUh 
bttlo  Jud.  p.  57,  Bertholdi,  Einl,  2,  p.  524,  think 
this  the  true  account  of  the  matter:  that  Demet- 
rius prevailed  on  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  have  the  Law 
translated,  which  was  not  completed  until  under 
Ptolemy  Phtladelphus.  But  this  is  inadmissible, 
because  the  other  particulars  must  be  given  up, 
and  even  the  identity  of  Demetrius  has  become 
doubtful.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  work,  which  must  give  the  credit  of  its  origin 
to  a  foreign  literary  curiositv,  could  attain  to 
such  national  significance.  This  account,  there- 
fore, is  historically  worthless ;  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  later  attempt  to  give  the  work  a 
high  and  approved  origin.  The  difficulty  is  not 
relieved  by  Aristobul  ( Clem.  Al.  Strom,  t.  p.  342 ; 
Euseb.  Ffaep,  ev.  9,  6.  13,  12),  according  to 
whom,  already  before  the  supremacy  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Persians,  a  version  was  made  of 
**  tu  Vf  xa/ra  Xfpt  l|  Avpmtoo  I|aywyi7r  f  wv  *Ej8pcu<o» 

xpdtijeti  tfji  %t!ifni  fcai  t^  iajjf  poful^iaias  iftttji^Ytj' 
OH*"  but  the  entire  version  "rwy  dcd  vou  popuHt 
f(a9tt»"  was  completed  under  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phtts,  through  the  exertions  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
fereus.  The  sense  of  these  words  is  not  clear. 
Some  suppose  that  the  words  17  tt  7CM70K  tov 
wieuov  have  been  dropped  before  "td  rt,"  ^c. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  If,  as  seems  most  probable, 
the  words  *a  <•  jwra  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  httii^H 
refer  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  expression 
must  indicate  that  the  entire  O.  T.  was  translated 
under  Ptol.  Phtladelphus;  whereas  if  those 
words  merely  imply  an  abstract  translated  fVom 
the  Pentateuch,  the  1^  tt  yirtjeit  t^v  nwiuiv  mean 
only  the  Pentateuch  itself.  The  opinion  is  un- 
tenable, that  a  translation,  or  even  a  translated 
abstract  of  the  Pentateuch,  existed  before  the 
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tiiB«  of  Alexander,  iind  ean  haye  been  intented 
only  to  Bopport  the  foolish  assertion  thnt  Plato, 
Pjrthagoras,  Ac,  derived  some  of  their  riews 
froofi  Moses.  It  is  manifestly  false  that  the  en- 
tire 0.  T.  was  translated  under  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phns;  if  however  only  the  Pentateuch  is  sup- 
posed to  be  meant,  the  evidence  of  ^e  woras 
above  quoted  fully  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
Aristeas,  although  in  this  case  again  the  parti- 
cipation of  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  evident.  The 
talmudio  accounts  (Frankd,  Vorstudien,  s.  25, 
Ac. )  are  altogether  unimportant.  The  statement 
is  of  great  value,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Jesus  Siraoh  (in  the  38th  year  of  Ptol. 
Enen;.,  obviously  Ptol.  VII.  Energ.  Physkon, 
131  B.  G.)  knew  of  the  translation  of  d  vofiof  xai 
ai  ttptopifewu  mi  ta  JboM<a  rtw  ^i^xiuy.     For  the 

f  roofs  of  the  translation  of  Esther  under  Ptol. 
^hilom.  (181-145^  see  my  "Exeget.  Oompend 
of  the  Apoor.  of  the  0.  T..  I.  p.  72,  Ac.  In  the 
2d  century  B.  C.  the  tragic  p«>et,  Esekiel,  used 
the  LXX.  version.  Scanty  therefore  as  our  in- 
formation is,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  ver- 
sion, a  review  of  all  the  facts  known  justifies  the 
following  conclusions:  1)  It  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  men  who  differed  greatly  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  Ac., 
as  well  as  in  their  general  spirit  and  views. 
Their  number  can  be  best  ascertained  bv  a  care- 
ful grouping  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work 
according  to  their  distinctive  peculiarities  (of 
style,  Ac.).  The  error  of  making  them  too 
nearly  cotemporaneous  must  be  avoided.  That 
considerable  portions  were  translated  under  the 
first  Ptolemies  (especially  Pt.  Philad.),  is  abun- 
dantly proven.  These  were  followed  by  the 
translation  of  other  portions,  until  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  B.  G.  the  whole  version 
was  finished.  2)  It  seems  furthermore  unques- 
tionable that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  translated ; 
it  was  done  from  a  religious  necessity,  as  the 
Hellenist  Jews  were  constantly  growing  less 
familiar  with  their  mother^tongue.  It  is  certain 
that  very  old  Targums  existed  then  already 
(Zutiz,  d.  gotteedienstl.  Vortrttge  d.  Juden.,  Beiv 
lin,  1832,  8.  s.  02,  80^.  In  the  progress  of  tl^ 
work,  it  is  probable  that  at  first  transla- 
tions of  the  more  difficult  words  and  passages 
were  made  and  explained  on  the  margin,  of 
which  subseouent  translators  made  use.  The 
translation  of  the  other  books  was  not  a  matter 
of  immediate  necessity,  and  consequently  the 
lessons  from  the  prophetical  books  were  ren- 
dered later,  according  to  one  statement  under 
^ntiochus  Epiph.  (Beriholdi,  Einleit.  I.  s.  203; 
t  see  Franket,  Vorstudien,  s.  48,  Ac.).  Never- 
eless  the  examples  thus  set  were  followed,  and 
le  more  rapidly  as  Hellenism  became  predomi- 
lant;  only  the  work  was  then  prosecuted  for 
aiere  literary  purposes.  3)  The  translations 
were  mainly  made  in  Egypt,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, as  tradition,  the  object  of  the  version, 
the  style  and  other  circumstances  testify.  In  ite 
construction  it  is  throughout  Hellenistic.  It 
may  however  still  be  true,  that  some  of  the 
translators  belonged  to  other  countries,  either  by 
birth » or  temporary  residence.  It  is  said  that 
Lysimaohtts,  the  translator  of  Esther,  lived  in 
Jerusalem. 
Much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  ascertaining  the 


transistors  of  the  several  books,  concerning 
which  we  will  add  a  few  remarks.  The  vervion 
of  the  Penteteuch  has  engaged  most  attention, 
oomp.  of  later  works,  especially  J.  Amersfoordt^ 
De  variis  kciionibus  Holmesianvt  loeorum  otto- 
rundam  Ptnt,  Mos.  Lugd.  B.  1815,  4to. ;  H.  v.  /. 
Thiersch,  De  JRsn/.  Vers,  Al.  libri  III.  Erlang. 
1841, 8vo.;  Z.  Frankd,  Ueber  d.  Einfluss  d.  pa- 
lifcstin.  Exegese  auf  d.  Alex.  Uermeneotik.  Leips. 
1851, 8vo. ;  also  RosenmueUer,  a.  a.  o.  2,  p.  435,  ff. 
Here  we  note  the  singular  fact  that  the  Samari* 
ton  text  agrees  with  the  LKX.,  whilst  both  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  in  about  2(X)0  passages.  This 
agreement,  lealonsly  but  ono-siaedly  treated  of 
in  earlier  times,  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  W.  Gesenius  in  hiade  Feniat.  Samari' 
torn  origine,  indole  et  auctoriUUe,  Hal.  1815,  4to. 
Everything  speaks  in  favor  of  the  originality  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  variations  are  gener- 
ally nothing  but  arbitrary  alterations,  made  to 
suit  a  later  religious  and  critical  stand-point 
The  foundation  of  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Alexandrian  texts,  is  not  so  evi- 
dent; and  besides  the  agreement,  each  has  its 
ovrn  peculiar  character.  Qosenius  explains  the 
agreement  from  the  use  of  common  sources ;  ac- 
cording to  Frankel,  L  eiL,  p.  237,  Ac,  the  8a> 
mariten  used  the  LXX.  The  Greek  version  is 
not  the  work  of  one  man  ;  it  is  generally  well 
translated,  but  not  very  literal.  The  conclusion 
of  Ex.  36  :  9,  Ac,  and  the  book  of  Numbers  are 
exceptions,  where  many  roistekes  and  confusions 
occur.  On  the  book  of  Judges  comp.  J.  E.  Gra- 
bii  ep.  ad  J,  MiUium,  qua  osiendiiur ;  L.  Judd, 
ffetitiinam  LXX,  vers,  earn  esse,  quam  ms.  c,  Alex, 
exhibet,  Roman,  auiem  ed. — eandem  cum  Hesy- 
chiana  esse.  Ox.  1705, 4to.,  and  W.  K.  X.  Ziegrler^s 
tbeol.  Abhandlungen,  Bd.  I.  Gott.  1791,  8vo.,  p. 
276,  Ac;  on  the  ^ok  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurzgef.  exee.  Hdb.  b.  A.  T.  IV.  p. 
XXIV.  Ac,  IX.  p.  Xlir  Ac. ;  on  the  Ghronicles, 
Movers  Krit.  Unters.  lib.  d.  bibl.  Ghron.,  Bonn, 
1834,  8vo.,  p.  93,  Ac;  on  the  book  of  Esther,  mj 
edition  ZUr.  1848,  4to.  The  version  of  the  Pro- 
pheto  and  the  Psalms  is  the  least  successful, 
which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
difficulties  peculiar  to  them.  On  Isaiah  see 
Gommentery  of  Gesenius,  I.  p.  56,  Ac  A  spe- 
cial critical  treatise  on  Jeremiah  is  found  in 
Jeremias  e.  v.  Judaeorum  Alex,  ae  reliquorum  ml, 
graec,  em.  nUismie  crit.  ill.  a  O.  L.  Sjx>hn,  Leipz. 
1794,  vol.  II.  ed.  F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  1824, 8vo.  A 
text,  varying  in  many  instances  from  our  He- 
brew text  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sections  and 
the  reading,  was  used  by  the  translator  (comp. 
F.  C.  Movers,  de  uiriusque  reeensionis  vatic,  Jer, 
—  indole  et  origine,  Hamb.  1834, 4to. ;  /.  Wiehel" 
hatis,  de  Jer.  o.  Alex,  indole  ei  auetoriiate,  Hal. 
1846, 8vo.).  The  Ghnrch  since  ancient  times  used 
the  more  exact  version  of  Daniel  made  by  Theo- 
dotion,  instead  of  the  LXX.,  which  proceeds 
very  arbitrarily  with  the  original  text  (vide  v, 
Lengerke.  z.  Dan.  p.  GVI.  ff.  and  my  Kurzgef. 
exeg.  Hdb.  su.  d.  Apoor.  d.  A.  T.  I.  p.  114).  It 
was  thought  that  the  latter  had  been  lost  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragmente,  until  it  was 
found  in  a  tetraplarian  MS.  in  the  Gbisian 
library  at  Rome,  irom  which  it  was  published  at 
Rome  by  Simon  de  Magistris,  1772.  This  vras 
also  published,  enriched  with  remarks,  by  CL 
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SMfOOf  al  Utrecht,  1775, 8vo.,  and  by  H.  A.  Bakn 
at  Leipz.  1845,  Sto.  On  the  minor  prophets  oomp. 
on  Amo9^  J.  S.  Vater't  Aubs.  Halle,  1810, 4to. ;  on 
Uahum,  Studer  L  eii.,  p.  70,  ff. :  on  Jonah,  Eich- 
horn,  Allg.  Bibl.  d.  bibi.  Liter.  2,  p.  477,  &o,;  on 
Sosea^  the  same,  6,  p.  776,  fte.  The  translators 
of  Prorerbe  and  Job  show  themseWes  very  fami- 
liar with  the  Greek,  bat  proceed  very  freely  and 
arbitrarily  with  the  original.  A  text  varying 
from  our  Hebrew  text  was  need  in  translating 
Proverbs  (comp.  Berthean  ins.  Erkl.  p.  XLV.  &c.). 

These  separate  versions  were  graaaally  united 
in  one,  varying  however  in  part  from  the  oldest 
oanon  and  MSS.  in  the  order  of  the  books.  It 
ie  evident  that  it  was  arraneed  after  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon.  But  there  are  greater  dif- 
ferences besides.  The  translators  not  only  trons- 
lated  freely  and  arbitrarily,  but  lengthy  original 
additions,  and  several  whole  books,  some  trans- 
lated and  some  written  in  Greek,  were  introduced. 
These  were  the  so-called  Apocrypha  of  the  0.  T., 
all  products  of  later  Judaism  —  £«dras,  Tobit, 
Joditfa,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Barnch,  Epist  of  Jere- 
miah, 3  books  of  Maccabees,  and  according  to 
many  editions  the  Prayer  of  Manassah  and  a 
4th  book  of  Maccabees.  This  work  of  addition 
began  probably  about  the  time  of,  or  shortly 
after,  the  origin  of  the  version ;  for  when  Theo- 
dotion  commenced  to  revise  it,  it  was  already 
completed.  The  22  oldest  books  constitute  the 
proper  canon,  as  the  Alexandrian  translators 
also  acknowledge  (vide  Philo  and  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
I.  8).  Bu|  whilst  the  Hebrew  text  preserved  its 
fixed  character  under  special  supervision,  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  LXX.,  which,  being  at  first 
a  private  work,  was  treated  more  freely.  It  was 
not  intended  to  falsify  or  adulterate  the  proper 
canon  by  these  additions,  but  still  they  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  subsequent  reception 
of  the  collection  as  canonical.  On  4  Esra  14  : 
44-47,  vide  ThUo,  Codex  Apocr.  I.  p.  791.  On 
the  other  books  vide  Art.  Apocr.  O,  T, 

As  the  LXX.  met  a  want  of  the  Hellenists,  it 
■oon  acquired  great  authority;  it  had  to  take 
the  place  of  the  original  text,  and  to  do  this 
completely  it  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  divine 
inspiradon  (thus  by  Philo),  an  opinion  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Christians,  who,  in  their 
extravagant  reverence,  preferred  it  to  the  He- 
brew text  {Orig,  in  Cant.  G.  I.  41).  Josephos 
is  more  dependent  on  the  LXX.  than  on  the 
Hebrew  text  (L.  T,  SpUUer,  de  usu  v.  Al.  apud 
Jot.  Goett.  1779, 4to.;  /.  G.  Seharfenberg,  de  Jo- 
gephi  ei  v.  Al.  consensu.  Leipi.  1780,  4to.) ;  and 
Philo,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  used  it 
exclusively.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  strict 
Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  true  they  used  it  in 
their  synagogues,  as  appears  from  the  Jer.  T. 
MegiOa  16  (Justinian's  Nov.  146) ;  but  this  was 
done  from  necessity.  From  their  stand-point 
they  could  only  regard  the  version  as  a  profana- 
tion, and  its  use  in  public  worship  as  full  of 
danger  for  Judaism.  Besides,  important  varia- 
tions from  the  original  soon  became  apparent, 
and  the  controversy  with  the  Christians  was  soon 
added  to  the  other  difficulties  (comp.  Justin.  M. 
dioL  e.  Tryph.  68,  71).  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  notion  of  its  inspiration  found  its  way  into 
the  Talmud. 

The  text  of  the  LXX.  not  being  guarded,  soon 


became  corrapt.  Apart  from  oonfasions,  canaed 
by  careless  copyists,  it  needed  many  emenda- 
tions, on  account  of  its  frequent  grammatical 
errors  and  historical  mistakes.  Many  altera- 
tions, more  or  less  arbitrary,  were  made ;  some 
things  were  added,  omitted  and  transposed, 
glosses  crept  into  the  text,  and  other  versions 
being  used  for  comparif«on,  foreign  elements 
were  abo  mixed  with  it  (/.  E.  Grabe,  de  variU 
vUiis  LXX.  iiU.  v.  ante  Origenis  aemim  UUUis^ 
Ox.  1710, 4to.).  The  citations  of  Justin  M.  and 
other  fathers  see  in  Eickhom  (Report.  2.  p.  66, 
&c.,  3.  p.  213,  &c.,  6.  p.  124,  Ac.,  13.  p.  158,  d^c; 
comp.  Credner^  Beitraege  sur  Einl.  in  die  bibl. 
Schr.  Bd.  2,  Halle,  1838, 8vo.l.  As  such  corrup- 
tions rendered  its  use  very  aifficult,  and  as  the 
Christians  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  attacks 
of  the  Jews  on  it,  Origen,  who  was  in  a  certain 
degree  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  undertook 
his  great  work,  the  ffexapla,  fa  iiatOM,  later  also 
to  iixuCjow,  to  f|ao«X(&)r.  In  it  he  arranged  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  then 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Svmmachos,  the  LXX. 
and  Theodotion,  so  far  as  he  had  them,  in  6  par- 
allel columns ;  if  the  Hebrew  was  wanting  it  was 
Tetrapla,  td  tttpattki,  later  also  to  ttt^aaiti^ : 
in  some  books  the  so-called  5.  6.  and  7.  versions 
were  added,  though  only  the  expression  OctapUHy 
to,  ^Ktatodf  later  also  r OMrroofUdoy,  occurs,  never 
Enneapla.  Epiphan.  de  pond,  et  m.  19.  mentions 
onlv  the  use  of  the  5.  and  6.  and  Euseb.  ^H.  £. 
6.  16)  says  that  the  7.  was  only  given  m  the 
Psalms.  According  to  Montfaueon  {praelim.  p. 
17),  the  5.  and  6.  contained  only  the  Pentateucn, 
the  minor  Prophets,  the  Psalms  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  7.  only  the  Psalms  and  the  minor 
Prophets.  The  Tetrapla  was  without  doubt  a 
separate  and  later  worx,  as  appears  from  Euseb. 
(H.  £.  6.  16),  and  cod.  Maren.  in  Mont/,  prod. 
p.  10, 15  ^!omp.  sehol.  e.  Coisl.  on  Ps.  86 ;  Bede- 
penningt  Origines  2.  p.  175,  &c.).  The  occasion 
for  such  a  work  may  have  been  two-fold :  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  the  larger  work  more  easy 
and  serviceable  for  practical  use,  and  then,  to 
improve  the  text  and  append  brief  comments. 
Origen,  it  is  true,  designea  to  purge  the  text  of 
the  LXX.  from  errors,  and  for  this  purpose  com- 
pared MSS.,  but  his  chief  object  was  to  exhibit 
apologetically  the  true  relation  of  the  LXX,  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  thereby  promote  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  0.  T.  Whatever  was  not  in 
the  Hebrew  he  marked  with  an  Obdos  ;^,  though 
not  as  a  sign  of  absolute  rejection ;  and  what- 
ever was  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  LXX., 
he  supplied  either  from  Theodot,  Aqui.  or 
Symm.,  and  marked  it  with  an  asterisk.*  By 
doing  so  he  had  no  idea  of  correcting  the  LXX. 
according  to  the  Veritas  hebraica,  for  he  did  not 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  designed 
rather  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. In  addition  to  the  critical  signs  used  then, 
Origen  employed  also  the  Lemnisk  -f-  and  the 
Hgpdlemnisk  •^,  concerning  whose  significance 
we  have  only  unsatisfactory  suppositions  [Rede* 
penning,  I.  cit.,  2,  p.  171).  Origen  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years  on  this  work  (according 
to  Epiph.  28),  and  only  completed  it  at  the  end 
of  his  life.  The  Hexapla  was  too  extensive  to 
be  easily  tnuaoribed,  and  not  even  traces  of 
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b  unsoripts  of  the  Tetrapla  arc  to  be  foand.  The 
use  of  the  originals  was  confined  to  the  library 
at  Cacsarea.  Jerome  found  them  still  there,  but 
afterwards  they  entirely  disappeared.  So  long  as 
the  worlL  was  acoeftstble,  it  was  diligently  used 
and  more  or  less  frequently  quoted.  Eusebins 
and  Pnmphilus  transcribed  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
given  in  it,  together  with  the  critical  signs.  This 
copy  was  further  circulated,  nod  much  of  the  other 
Torsions  was  also  transcribed.  In  this  way  very 
important  remains  of  the  work  have  been  pre- 
served, partly  in  MSS.,  in  collections  of  Scholia, 
in  the  works  of  the  church  fathers,  and  partlj 
in  other  versions,  of  which  the  so-called  HcUa  is 
the  most  important.  A  Syrian  version  of  the 
text  of  the  Uexaula,  with  the  obelisks  and  aste- 
risks, was  furnished  by  Bishop  Paulus  of  Telia, 
616,  from  a  copy  of  the  Codex,  which  Pamphilus 
and  Kusebius  preserved  {Eichhonit  Repekor,  7. 
p.  225,  <S;o.).  Of  this  version  Andr.  Masiua 
(Antwerp,  1574)  published  the  book  of  Joshua 
in  Greek  with  a  comm.  which  was  taken  from  a 
MS.  containing  other  historical  books,  but  which 
has  since  been  lost.  At  a  later  period  another  MS. 
of  this  version  was  in  the  Ambrosiana  at  Milan, 
which  contained  the  Propheto,  Psalms,  Job,  Pro- 
verbs, Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  and  Sirach,  the 
margin  being  filled  with  variations,  friu^mente  of 
At{u,^  Spnm,  and  TAtod,,  and  Scholia  (de  HmH, 
specimen  ineditac  ex  hexaplaris  bUd.  vera.  Syro- 
Eairanghelae,  Parm.  1778, 4to.).  The  4th  book  of 
Kings  was  found  in  Paris.  Thus  Matth.  Nor- 
ber^  published  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  with  a 
Latin  translation,  Lond.  Goth.  1787,  4to. ;  Caj. 
Bugati  Dan.  and  the  Ps.,  Medio!.  1788  and  1820, 
4 to.;  U.  Middddorpf  xti  the  Codex  syriaeo-hexa- 
piaris,  BeroL  1835, 2.  T.  4,  the  Kings.  Isaiah,  the 
minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Sol., 
Lamentations  and  Eoclesiastes,  with  a  comm. 
This  version  is  very  valuable  critically,  on  account 
of  its  literal  rendering.  An  Arabian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Syriao-hexaplarian  text 
was  made  by  Al^Hareih  ben  Sendn  in  tne  15th  cen- 
tu ry  ( Holmes,  praef,  ad  Pent,  cap.  IV.).  In  later 
times  attempts  have  been  mdae  to  collect  and 
unite  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  great  work 
of  Origcn.  The  commencement  made  by  Petr, 
MorinAn  the  edition  of  the  LXX.,  Rome,  1587, 
was  carried  forward  bv  /.  Drusius,  Veterum  int, 
graec,  in  lotum  V.  T.fragmtiUa  colleda,  versa  et 
noiis  ill,  Arnhem,  1622,  4to.,  which,  though  re- 
spectable, was  far  excelled  by  Bern,  de  Mantfau- 
con,  Mexaplorum  Or,  quae  sftpersuni — eruU  et 
noiis  ill.  2  T.  Par.  1714,  &o.  This  work,  of 
which  C.  F.  Bahrdt  (Leipz.  et  Lubee,  1769, 70. 2  T. 
8vo.)  published  a  new  edition  with  improvemente, 
but  with  omissions  of  the  most  valuable  remarks 
of  Montfaucon.  remains  the  chief  work ;  and  it  is 
in  fact  very  important,  although  it  lacks  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  Many  emendations  and  sup- 
plemente  have  been  made  up  to  this  time  (espe- 
cial I  vJ.  F.  Sclileusneri,  opusc.  criU  ad  versiones  tpr, 
V,  T,peri,  Leipi.  1812, 8vo.) ;  the  latest  is  Jezecid, 
sec.  LXX,  ex  ietraplis  Or.  e  singulari  Ohisiano 
cod. — op.  et  A.  Vincentii  de  Regibus,  Rome,  1840, 
fol.  Origen's  work  exerted  an  influence  directly 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended ;  for  instead 
of  preventing  new  corruptions  it  gave  rise  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  critical  signs  were  either 
overlooked  or  misunderstood,  and  the  texto  of  Uie 


different  versions  were  more  easily  mixed  toge* 
ther  than  before.  According  to  several  yery 
meagre  reports,  new  recensions  were  prepared 
by  the  martyrs  Lucian  of  Antioeh  and  Heay- 
ohius  of  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  3d  centoiy 
According  to  Jerome  {adv.  Ruf.  lib.  II.),  that  m 
the  latter  was  spread  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the 
former  from  Constantinople  to  Antioeh ;  tatusque 
orbis  hoe  inter  se  trifana  varietate  compugnaL 
The  4  leading  editions  of  the  printed  text  are: 
1)  The  text  of  the  QmjMtns.  lUygHcU, 
1514-17,  based  on  several  MSS.  which  are  not 
further  known  to  us.  Though  not  the  best,  they 
are  not  the  worst  MSS.,  and  the  text  is  to  be 
regarded  as  amended.  The  reproach  that  Ae 
publisher  introduced  interpolations  according  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate,  is  groundless,  and  it 
is  only  seldom  that  it  is  not  supported  by  other 
MSS.  This  text  is  given  by  the  Polygfotts  of 
Antwerp,  1569,  duu  8.  T.  f. ;  of  Heidelberg,  1586, 
1599,  1616,  3.  T.  f;  of  Hambung,  1596,  f.;  and 
of  Paris,  T.  I-IV.  1629,  f.  2)  We  are  no  better 
informed  about  the  MSS.  used  in  the  Aldine  edi* 
tion,  Venice,  1518,  fol.  The  judgment  concern- 
ing it  takes  essentially  the  same  form  as  that 
concerning  the  Comp.,  with  which  it  has  great 
a£Bnity.  Its  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  editions 
Argent.  1526, 4  T.  8vo.,  with  a  new  title  and  re- 
printed preface,  1529,  where  instead  of  Arg, 
many  copies  have  BcuU.  ^Basil.  p.  J.  Hervag, 
1545,  f. ;  basil,  p.  Nic.  Brylinger,  1550, 8vo.),  with 
a  new  title  1582.  Francof.  1597,  f.  3)  The  Si^- 
tina,  Rome,  1587,  fol.  was  published  tbroufh  the 
instrumentality  especially  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  It 
is  the  result  of  great  labor,  and  has  numerous 
variations  added.  It  follows  the  Codex  Vatiea- 
nus,  which  is  pre-eminent  on  account  of  ite  age 
and  purity ;  where  this  is  defective  (Gen.  1^7, 
Ps.  105-138  and  the  books  of  Maoc.  are  want- 
ing), two  less  ancient  MSS.  were  ui$ed,  C.  Vene- 
tus  and  C.  Cardin.  Carafat.  This  text  is  as  yet 
the  best,  and  is  given  m  most  of  the  editions, 
but  not  always  in  its  purity.  The  best  of  these 
editions  is  that  by  Lamb.  Bos,  Franck.  1709,  4to. 
(which,  though  not  giving  the  Sixtinian  text  in 
ite  purity,  is  richly  furnished  vnth  various  read- 
ings), and  that  by  Const.  Tisckendorf,  Leips, 
1850,  2  T.  8vo.  It  gives  the  Sixtinian  text,  apart 
from  changes  in  punctuation  and  accentuation, 
purer  than  others,  and  received  a  valuable  sup- 
plement from  the  various  readings  of  the  3  old- 
est MSS.,  the  C.  Alex.,  C.  Ephraemi  Syri  (pub- 
lished by  Const.  Tisehend.,  Leips.  1845,  f^,  and 
C.  Friederico-Auqustanus  {wh\\9\iQA  by  C.  7V»- 
chend,,  Leipz.  1846,  f.).  The  Sixtinian  text  has 
also  been  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  larjse  Eng- 
lish edition  by  Rcb.  Holmes  and  Jae.  Arsons, 
Ox.  1798-1827,  5  T.  f.  (comp.  Henke,  Archiv  f. 
d.  n.  Kchgsch.  IV.  1.  p.  95,  kc,).  4)  The  text 
of  the  too  highly  estimated  C.  AUxandrinus 
(vide  Rosenmueller,  I.  cit,,  1,  p.  362,  Ao.).  Edi- 
tions  of  this  work  with  various  alterations,  which 
are  indicated  in  the  text  by  smaller  letters,  and 
in  the  place  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Alex,  is 
given  in  the  margin,  have  been  published  by  J. 
E.  Grabe,  Ox.  1707-20,  4  T.  f.  and  8  T.  8,  by  /. 
J.  Breitinger,  Tig,  1730-32, 4  T.  4to.,  and  the  Bib- 
lia  s,  guadrilinguia  V.  T,-— occur,  Ch,  Reineceio, 
Leipz.  1750,  s.  2  T.  F.  A  thorough  critical  re- 
cension of  the  text  from  the  materials  colleoted. 
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is  sUll  wanting.  Most  has  been  d(me  thus  far 
in  the  comparison  of  the  MSS.,  whose  number 
is  large  (vido  die  Verzeichnisse  von  Stroth  in 
£ichhoni,  ReptrL  5.  p.  94,  &c.,  8.  p.  177,  &c., 
11.  p.  45,  &>c  and  Hdmes)^  less  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  citations  in  the  oldest  au- 
thors, and  least  in  the  comparison  of  the  ancient 
versions.  Various  scattered  materials  exist  for 
the  explanation  of  the  LXX.,  but  hitherto  only 
the  clumsiest  commencement  of  a  lexicon  has 
been  made.  The  most  important  works,  the 
Kovu3  thtsauma  by  /.  Ch.  Bid,  ed.  E,  H»  Mutz- 
enbecher.  Hag.  Com.  177^-80, 3  T.  8vo.,  and  that 
by  /.  F.  Schkuaner,  Leipx.  1820,  s.  5  T.  8yo.,  pre- 
sent little  but  what  is  confusedly  based  on  the 
useful  Concordances  of  Conr.  Kircher^  Franco/, 
1607, 4to.,  and  Ahr.  Trommius,  Amst.  et  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1718, 2  T.  f.  Comp.  Rosenmueller,  I.  cU, 
2.  p.  452.  Of  C,  G,  A.  BdckePt  Novae  davis— 
gpecimina,  Leipz.  1820,  4to.,  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  only  the  commencement. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  LXX.  is 
great.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  first  attempt  at  a 
full  translation.    This  serves  as  an  explanation 
and  apology  of  the  errors  committed.    But  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  language  of 
the  original  and  that  of  the  translation  were  as 
opposite  poles  to  each  other,  which,  after  all  the 
Ilebraizing  of  the  Greek,  left  manifold  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  and  that  those  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  enabled  them  to  undertake  the 
translation,  were  no  longer  complete  masters  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  although  competent  to  suggest 
much  that  was  valuable.    A  consequence  ofthis 
peculiarity  of  the  LXX.  was,  that  those  for 
whom,  like  the  early  Christians,  it  was  the  only 
means  of  learning  the  original,  must  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  deeper  and  truer  sense  of 
the  original,  and  consequently  have  fallen  into 
and  spread  the  greatest  misapprehension  of  its 
meaning.    The  LXX.  is  also  invaluable  for  the 
criticism  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  text    We 
may  gather  from  it  tno  state  of  the  original  text 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  hermeneutical  stand- 
point of  the  Hellenists.    If  we  compare  it  with 
the  present  Masorite  text,  we  shall  find  a  great 
namber  of  variations,  apart  from  those  books  for 
-which  another  recension  was  used,  and  from 
those  errors  and  glosses  which  the  Masorite 
shares  in  common  with  the  LXX.    These  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  faat,  that  the  un- 
punctuated  text  used  in  preparing  the  LXX.  was 
punctuated  afterwards  so  as  to  change  the  sense; 
partly  that  the  text  used  really  varied,  or  seemed 
to  the  translator  to  vary,  in  the  consonants;  and 
partly  that  free  and  arbitrary  rules  of  herme- 
neutics  were  followed.    The  hypothesis  of  0.  G. 
Tychsen,  1772,  that  the  Hebrew  was  copied  in 
Greek  letters,  and  that  such  HebraethGraeei  co- 
pies wore  used  by  the  LXX.  and  others,  is  not 
satisfactory,  besides  that  it  lacks  proof  IBeriholdt, 
Eiul.  2,  468).    But  although  the  LXX.  oflen 
erroneously  varies  from  the  Masorite  text,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  change  the  latter  to  suit  the  for- 
mer, it  nevertheless  furnishes  many  approved 
readings  bv  which  our  Hebrew  text  may  be  cor- 
rected.   The  LXX.  also  proceeds  very  arbitra- 
rily in  some  cases,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  to 
he  attributed  to  a  dishonest  adulteration  by  the 
Jews  ( Germon,  de  vett.  haeret.  ecdes.  cdd.  oor- 


rnptonbns,  37'-54 ;  Owen^  An  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  the  LXX.  vers,  of  the  0.  T., 
London,  1769,  8vo.),  but  rather  to  the  free 
method  of  interpretation  then  practised.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a  literal  translation,  but  bears  distinct  marks 
of  the  character  of  the  period  which  produced 
it.  This  may  be  a  fault,  but  even  for  this  it  pos- 
sesses great  historical  value  for  the  later  years 
of  Judaism,  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  ac- 
quainted for  higher  than  merely  scientific  pur- 
poses! Finally,  the  immense  influence  upon 
the  language  of  the  Jews  exerted  by  the  LXX. 
must  not  be  overlooked.  As  it  was  the  first 
considerable  attempt  of  the  Hellenists  to  trane- 
fer  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  ^.,  to  a 
new  language,  it  constituted  a  criterion  for  them. 
This  idiom  appears  afterwards,  in  the  eariy 
Christian  period,  in  a  more  fully  developed  form, 
and  became  the  norm  of  the  Greek  language 
then  used.  0.  F.  Fritzschx. — Beck. 

Alaziailfy  or  CeUites  (Fratres  Oellitae),  was 
the  name  of  a  pious  society,  popularly  called 
"LoUards,"  formed  in  Antwerp  about  1300,  and 
devoted  to  deeds  (tf  mercy  towards  the  sick  and 
dead.  The  members  obligated  themselves  to 
serve  the  sick,  procure  alms  for  the  needy,  to 
visit  prisoners,  but  above  all  to  attend  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  providing  graves  for  them, 
whence  Cellites,  from  Cella.  The  name  "  Alez- 
ians"  was  derived  from  Alexius,  their  patron 
saint  (who,  the  legend  says,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  Senator  in  the  5th  century,  but 
devoted  himself  to  yoluntary  poverty  and  celi- 
bacy), and  the  popular  name  "  Lollards"  from 
the  German  kUun  or  hdlen  sss  to  sing  sofUy, 
which  was  applied  to  them  because  on  their  way 
to  the  grave  toey  sang  funeral  hymns  in  a  low 
soft  tone.  Men  and  women  belonged  to  the 
society,  and  wore  black  garments  similar  to 
those  of  monks ;  hence  the  women  were  called 
"the  black  sisters.''  Although  they  were  a 
religious  society,  resembling  monks  in  their  out- 
ward appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  employ* 
ments,  they  seem  from  the  first  intentionally  to 
have  avoided  the  establishment  of  a  monastic 
order,  probably  <m  account  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  such  orders  had  fallen  among  the  earnest 
Netberlanders  and  Germans.  But  their  refusal 
to  admit  priests,  monks  or  nuns  to  their  sooie^, 
and  desire  to  be  composed  only  of  pious  laity, 
exposed  them  to  considerable  reproach  and 
opposition.  J.  Gocsemius,  a  canon  of  Liege 
(1348),  portrays  them  as  a  set  of  hypocriti^ 
vagabonds  (see  his  Gesta  Poniif.  Leodiens,  I.  c 
31;  in  ChapeaviUi  gesU  Pontiff,  Lead,  Scrip- 
toreSt  T.  II.  350).  Their  supposed  leaning  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Beghards  subjected  them  to 
still  harsher  revilings,  and  furnished  the  priests 
a  ()lausible  pretext  for  persecuting  them ;  and 
ouite  a  number  of  papal  bulls  were  addressed  to 
the  German  and  Netherland  bishops  before  they 
were  allowed  to  have  peace.  Among  these  bulJs 
is  one  of  Gregory  Al.,  1377.  Boniface  IX. 
granted  similar  letters  for  the  protection  of  the 
or^odox  B^hards  or  Alexians,  whilst  severe 
mandates  were  issued  against  such  as  were 
heretical.  But  as  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them,  the  pious  Alexians  suffered  se* 
yerely,  whilst  the  neretioal  but  more  conning 
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Begbards  managed  to  shelter  themseWefl  un- 
der the  proteotioa  of  the  bulls.  (See  Beg- 
kardt.)  H.  A .♦ 

Alfred  the  Gbeat  (origiDally  Alfroed  or  El- 
froed  =  to  the  German  Alp-raih  :==  Goansellor 
of  £if).  King  of  England.  Until  A.  D.  800 
England  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  whose  want  of  harmony  greatly 
weakened  the  country  in  its  external  relations, 
and  internally,  especially  in  the  Church,  whose 
archbishoprics  extended  orer  several  of  these 
kingdoms,  prepared  the  way  for  much  evil. 
At  the  death  of  Cynewolf,  King  of  Wessex 
(786),  a  dispute  arose  about  the  succession. 
Beorhtrio  succeeded  him ;  but  his  right  was  dis- 
puted by  Egbert,  who  was  remotely  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  Egbert  was 
at  first  supported  by  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  but 
this  latter  being  won  over  by  Beorhtrio,  he  flew 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  In  800  be  re- 
turned, being  reinforced  by  Charlemagne,  and 
supported  by  Alcuin,  who  exerted  the  most  de- 
cioea  influence  on  the  An]^)o-Saxon  priesthood 
in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  different  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms,  and  of  Egbert  as  chief  of  the  union. 
This  was  accomplished  in  828.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  united  kingdom  aroused  the  enmity 
of  the  Normans;  and  as  early  as  835  they 
commenced  a  series  of  lawless  invasions  into  its 
territory.  Eebert  was  succeeded  in  838  by 
his  son  Ethelwolf,  who  in  851  gained  a  great 
victory  over  his  enemies.  Ethelwolf  (tS3S) 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons  as  chiefs  of  the 
united  kingdom.  First  came  the  eldest,  Ethel- 
bald,  then  Ethelbert,  then  Ethelred,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Noi^ 
mans,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred,  then  in  his 
22d  year.  On  account  of  many  reverses  and 
misfortunes,  Alfred  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a 
fugitive  in  his  own  kingdom.  Succeeding  at 
length  in  confining  his  enemies  to  Northumber- 
land, East  Anglia,  and  a  part  of  Mercia,  he  re- 
modelled the  whole  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  old  historical  basis,  and  revived  the  sci- 
entific and  religious  institutions  which  previ- 
ously had  80  greatly  flourished.  The  contests 
with  the  Normans  were  renewed  in  893,  and 
continued  until  896,  so  that  Alfred  did  not 
enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  great  and  noble 
labors  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  Oct.  28,  901. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Alfred  applied 
his  resources  and  talents  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  of  the  institutions  of  religion.  lie  at^ 
tracted  learned  men  to  his  court  by  offers  of  rich 
rewards ;  and  he  himself  translated  some  Latin 
works.  Of  these  translations  the  most  valu- 
able was  that  of  the  work  de  consotatione  phUo- 
iophiae,  by  Boethius,  which  he  interpolated 
very  much.  This  translation  was  printed  in 
London  with  the  title :  "  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Boethius'  de  eoruolatione  phiUh 
aophiae,  by  J.  S.  Cordale,  1829,  8vo.''  Another 
work  which  he  translated  is  the  History  of 
Orosius.  This  he  also  did  very  freely — omit- 
ting some  things  and  adding  others.  The  most 
important  of  the  additions  is  the  geographic- 
ethnographical  survey  of  Germany  and  adjacent 
Hlavonia,  and  the  voyages  of  two  North  Sea 
veo,  Ohtbere,  a  Norman,  and  Wolfstan.  (A  very 


imperfect  edition  of  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1773,  by  Daines  Burrineton,  in 
octavo.  The  geographic-ethnological  additions 
are  best  given  in  the  I  vol.  of  Samlede  iildeU 
fcrhen  utrykte  afhandlinger  of  R.  K.  Rask 
(Ki5benhavn,  1834).)  The  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  eccl.  hist,  of  the  Angles  by  Beda  is 
also  attributed  to  Alfred.  In  this  there  are  no 
additions,  but  many  abridgments  and  omissions. 

iThis  has  been  published  by  Smith  with  the 
jatin  text:  Historia  eccles.  geniis  Anglorum 
audore  Beda,  Cantabri^.  1722,  fol.)  More  im- 
portant for  us  are  the  original  theological  works 
and  translations  by  Alfred.  The  one  of  first 
importance  is  the  liber  pcutoralis  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory I.  This  translation  was  intended  to  revive 
the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cler;ry ; 
and  Alfred  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his 
bishops.  Three  of  the  original  copies  are  still 
extant  The  one  sent  to  Bishop  Wolfitige  of 
Sherborne  is  now  in  the  library  of  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridj^.  This  translation  has  not  yet 
been  printed.  The  Dialogues  of  the  sume  Pope 
were  not  translated  by  Alfred,  but  by  Werferhd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  under  his  supervinion.  It 
is  also  said  that  Alfred  made  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but 
this  is  questioned  on  account  of  the  impurity  of 
the  language.  William  of  Malmesbury  reports 
that  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Psalms : 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Psalms  published  by  B.  Thorpe,  1835, 
from  a  Parisian  manuscript  at  Oxford,  came 
from  the  ereat  king.  Smaller  works  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  are,  1)  a  collection  of  Pro- 
verbs ;  2)  a  collection  of  JEsop'n  Fables. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  his  kingdom, 
Alfred  maintained  a  lively  communication  with 
Rome,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  a  pilgrimage  in  his  early  youth.  He  rebuilt 
by  degrees  the  churches  and  cloisters,  which  the 
Normans  had  destroyed ;  built  new  cloisters  at 
Athelney  and  Winchester,  and  supplied  partially 
the  want  of  books.  But  the  wars  destroyed 
much  that  was  noble  and  good,  which  could 
never  be  restored  or  supplied  (Gesch.  Alfred's  d. 
Gr.  von  Dr.  J.  B.  Weiss,  Schaff  haosen,  1852). 

Lio. — Jieek, 

AllatilUf  Leo,  a  Grecian  of  Chios,  resided  in 
Rome  in  1669,  and  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
Library.     He  was  a  voluminous  author,  and 

Sublisbed  and  translated  many  Greek  works. 
[is  principal  theological  writings  are :  de  ecclcs. 
occiaentalis  et  orientalis  perpetuo  consensu.  Col. 
1648 ;  de  utriusque  eccles.  occid.  et  or.  perpetui. 
in  dogmate  de  purgatorio  consessione,  Rome. 
1655;  de  process.  Sp.  s.  enchiridion,  Roma 
1658.  Herzog.* 

Allegory. — (See  HermeneuUes,) 
Allemand,  CardiJidl, — (See  Basle  Council,) 
Allen  (also  Alan  and  Allyn),  William,  Car 
dinal  and  English  papist,  was  bom  at  Rossal  ii 
Lancashire,  A.  D.  15^2,  just  at  the  time  whex. 
Henry  Till,  made  the  first  attempts  at  a  nip 
ture  with  Rome.  At  the  accession  of  Edward 
YI.  he  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  hi 
applied  himself  to  the  ctudy  of  philosophy,  and 
took  several  degrees.  The  Reformation  com- 
menced by  Henry  VIII.  found  many  opponents, 
especially  among  the  pioibsiors  and'stadents 
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of  Oxford;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction 
under  Mary  Tudor  wna  greeted  by  them  with 
|>;reat  joy.  Allen  wae  one  of  the  most  zealoofi 
promoters  of  this  counter-reformation ;  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  academic  offices,  together 
with  the  canonnr  of  York  (1558)  for  the  services 
he  rendered.  The  Reformation  being  restored 
at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Allen  left  England, 
but  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  spread 
of  Roman  Catholicism  among  his  countrymen  — 
a  work  to  which  he  sacrifi^  love  of  country 
and  every  other  feeling.  lie  emigrated  first 
(1560)  to  Louvain,  where  during  five  years  he 
pursued  the  study  of  theology;  and  wrote  a 
work  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  porfra- 
tory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  (Antwerp,  1565). 
In  1565  he  returned  to  England,  ostensibly  to 
recruit  his  health,  but  in  fact  to  make  proselytes. 
He  lived  concealed  near  Oxford,  and  ov  writing 
and  conversation  sought  to  prosecute  his  work, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  his  increasing 
boldness  having  aroused  persecution,  he  escaped 
by  hasty  flight  to  Mechlin  (1568).  There  being 
at  this  time  many  English  I^man  Catholics  in 
the  Netherlands,  Allen  (now  Doctor  of  Divinity), 
in  connectiim  with  his  former  teacher,  Morgan 
Philifw,  and  the  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  Dr. 
John  Vcndeville,  founded  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  English  priests  at  Douav.  By  means 
of  large  private  contributions,  and  of  assistance 
from  France,  Spain  and  Rome,  they  were  soon 
able  to  support  an  institution  of  150  students, 
with  from  8  to  10  professors.  But  the  college 
becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
taking  a  decidedly  hostile  position  against  Eng- 
land, so  much  so  as  to  be  suspected  of  fomenting 
rebellion,  they  were  compelled  to  remove  from 
Douny  (probably  at  the  request  of  Elizabeth). 
The  professors  and  students  emigrated  to  Rheims, 
where  the  college  received  a  new  impetus,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  Dr.  Allen  was  at  this 
time  appointed  Canon  of  Rheims,  and  authorized 
by  the  Pope  to  found  similar  institutions  at 
Rome  and  Madrid.  In  connection  with  his 
practical  talent,  Dr.  Allen  manifested  great  lit- 
erary activity.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
apologetical  and  polemical  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
which,  in  spite  or  a  strict  prohibition,  he  circu- 
lated among  his  countrymen.  These  tracts  and 
pamphlets  breathe  the  violent  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  are  filled  with  the  most  bitter  invectives 
and  treasonable  suggestions  against  the  English 
government  and  queen.  That  they  should  be 
greatly  excited  against  so  dangerous  a  champion 
of  extreme  Roman  Catholicism  as  Allen  was,  is 
easily  conceivable.  Any  connection  with  him 
was  declared  treason,  and  the  circulation  of  his 
tracts,  &e,9  was  made  a  capital  offence.  Dr. 
Allen's  hostile  and  treasonable  career  reached 
its  highest  point  when  Philip  II.  tent  the 
'*  Invincible  Armada^'  against  England.  Per- 
auaded  that  the  support  of  so  powerful  a 
partisan  as  Allen  was  important  to  his  enter- 
prise, the  King  of  Spain  appointed  him  inspec- 
tor of  a  rich  abbey  in  Naples,  and  obtained  for 
bim  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Martin  in  montibus  (1587).  In 
retnm  for  these  favors,  Allen  in  the  following 
year  wrote  or  allowed  bis  name  to  be  affixed  to 
a  Bcandaloos  pamphlet  with  the  title :  "  Admo- 


nition to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England 
and  Ireland,  concerninge  the  present  warres 
made  for  the  execution  of  his  holiness'  sentence 
by  the  highe  and  mighty  King  Catholicke  of 
Spain,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Englande,  anno  1588," 
in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  crimes  and  out- 
rages which  lying  rumor  had  invented  concern- 
ing Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  and  urges  the 
execution  of  the  papal  ban  and  bull,  by  which 
Elisabeth  was  detnroned  and  Philip  II.  elevated 
in  her  stead.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  printed,  which  were  to  be  distri- 
buted throughout  England  at  the  landing  of  the 
Armada,  but  this  toing  wrecked,  they  were 
almost  all  destroyed.  (Dt,  Lingard,  in  the  notes 
to  his  History  of  England,  gives  the  contents  of 
it  and  some  extracts.)  This  traitorous  conduct 
of  Allen's  was  abhorred  by  all  EngUsbmen,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  he  became  an 
object  of  so  great  national  hatred  that,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Earl  of  Arundle  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  House  of  Peers  for  oorrespondine 
with  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Philip  IL 
rewarded  him  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Mech- 
lin, with  permission  to  reside  at  Rome,  where, 
surrounded  with  great  splendor,  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  constantly  engaged  in 
proselyting  his  countrymen  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  lie  died  m  1594,  as  some  suppose 
from  poison  administered  bv  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  m  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  where  a  fulsome  epitaph  marks 
his  resting-place.  He  wrote  no  work  of  lasting 
worth.  Dr.  G.  Wkber. — Beck. 

Allix,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 

S rod  active  polemics  of  the  French  Reformed 
hurcb,  was  born  at  Alen^on,  1641.  He  was  at 
first  pastor  of  a  church  in  Normandy  or  Cham- 
paign, and  then  at  Charenton.  After  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where,  by  the  permission  of  James  II.,  he 
opened  a  church  in  London,  for  the  French 
refugees.  In  1690  he  beeame  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury. The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  title  D.  D.  for  his  great 
learning;  and  the  English  clergy  requested  him 
to  write  a  complete  history  ofall  the  Church 
Councils,  in  7  vols,  fol.,  which  never  appeared, 
lie  died  1717  in  London.  His  writings  in  French, 
Latin  and  English,  are  very  numerous,  and  at 
present  rare.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  of 
a  polemical  or  apologetical  character,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  the  church  fathers  and  the  authors 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  also  wrote  two  works 
on  the  IJValdenses  and  Albigenses:  Some  Re- 
marks upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  An- 
cient Churches  of  Piedmont  |Lond.  1690,  oct.), 
and  Remarks  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Ancient  Churches  of  the  Albigenses  (Lend. 
1692,  quarto),  in  order  to  prove  against  Bossuet, 
that  the  Albigenses  were  not  dualist,  but  iden- 
tical with  the  Waldenses;  and  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  error  ia 
churcn  history.  A  full  list  of  his  writings  may 
be  found  in  the  France  protesicmU, 

HiRZOG. — Beck, 
All-Saints. — As  early  as  the  4th  centonr  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  martyrs  was  observea  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  acooiding  to  Chryiot- 
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torn,  on  the  Sunday  after  Wbttsantide.  The 
propriety  of  observing  this  featival  on  this  Sun- 
day is  evident  The  sainU  and  martyrs,  with 
their  faithfulneM  unto  death,  appear  as  living, 
irresisiible  witnesaee  of  the  operations  of  the 
Uoly  Ghost  in  believers.  If,  therefore,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Uoly  Ghost  was  commemorated  on 
Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  that  the  promise  of 
Christ  was  not  only  for  the  Apostles,  but  is  con> 
tinually  realiied  in  believers,  oould  not  be  made 
more  conspicuous  than  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  martyrs  and  their  sufferines.  This  festival 
was  not  ifatroduced  into  the  Western  Church 
until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  by  Boni- 
face IV.,  by  whom  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Uoly  Virgin  and  All  Martyrs.  As  this 
happened  on  May  13,  that  continued  the  anni- 
versary of  the  festival  until  in  834  it  was  changed 
to  Nov.  1.  In  835  Gregory  IV.  persuaded  the 
Emperor  Louis  to  permit  the  Franconian  churches 
to  observe  it  This  example  was  followed  by 
other  churches  in  Germany  and  England.  Out- 
side of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  Anglican  and  some  Lutheran 
churches.  II.  A. — Beck, 

All-Sonls. — Thus  is  called  the  day  following 
All-Saints  day,  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  all  the 
holy  dead,  and  is  designed  chiefly  to  secure  the 
prayers  of  the  living  m  behalf  of  the  souls  in 

Surgatory,  in  order  that  they  may  the  sooner  be 
elivered  from  its  pains,  and  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  This  festival  had  its  origin  in  a  prac- 
tice which  only  by  degrees  became  general,  and 
not  in  anv  papal  decree.  IL  A. — Beck. 

AU-snjiioie&oy  of  God. — (See  God.) 

Almond  Tree   (nh   IDtt*)— This   tree, 

I-  ▼ 
AmygdaluM  communia  L.  (zij.  Icosandria)  is  a 

native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  80uth  of  Europe.  In  external  appearance 
it  resembles  the  peach  tree,  but  its  growth  is 
more  vigorous.  The  leaves  are  minutely  ser- 
rated, and  have  glandules  on  the  lower  serrar 
tures.  The  flowers,  which  appear  as  early  as 
January  (P^tn.  16,  42 ;  oomp.  Schubert  R.  III. 
114 ;  Buide  Calendar.  Palaeat.  oecon.  5  sq.),  are 
without  pedonoles,  and  are  placed  in  pairs  upon 
the  branches.  The  fruit  developes  itself  in 
March,  and  is  of  the  peaoh  kind,  with  the  outer 
ooverinz  tough,  fleshy  and  non-esculent  Within 
this  pulpy  portion  is  a  smooth,  flat,  perforated 
shell,  which  contains  the  kernel  or  almond.  The 
latter  is  naturally  sweet  The  bitter  almond 
tree  is  a  wild  (Plin.  17,  371)  variety  of  the 
Aroy^dalus  Communis.  The  almond  tree  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible*  Gen.  30  :  37  (Lutheran 
and  English  veraion,  Moicl),  Jcr.  1 :  11 :  its 
fruit,  the  almonds,  in  Gen.  43  :  11 ;  Num.  17  :  8 
(corop.  KnobeL    Especially  see  CdHi  Hierob.  I. 

253,  &o.,  297,  Ac.;  MarUnU  Fhartnakogn.  S. 

254,  kc,).  WiNXR. — Dr.  Mayburry. 

Almagmngf  eoolenaitical  proyiiionB  for 

the  poor,  fto. — If  this  Encyclopedia  merely 
dealt  in  matters  of  fact,  and  did  not  at  the  same 
time  possess  an  ideal  character,  if  it  contented 
itself  with  simple  statements  of  what  actually 
exists  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  did  not  also 
aim  at  promoting  that  which  still  remains  to  be 
accompuahed,  there  would  hardly  be  an  occasion 


for  an  article  upon  eceUticuiieal  provinon  Jbr 
tJtepoor,  inaisniuch  as  existing  regulations  upon 
the  subject  more  properly  belong  to  political 
science  (see  Schmidt,  Untersuohungen  Utier  Be- 
viilker.,  ArbeitsL,  u.  Paupersim.,  I^ipsic,  1836; 
336,  337).  As  it  is,  the  subject  reveals  one  of 
the  deepest  chasms  which  separates  the  Choreh 
of  the  present  from  its  primitive  character  and 
the  exalted  ideal  it  is  destined  to  realise,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  shows  the  neoeaaity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  all  that  beluogs 
to  this  important  subject  We  shall  best  suc- 
ceed in  our  endeavor  to  do  this,  by  briefly  re- 
viewing its  ecclesiastical  history. 

I.  Apostolical  rules  for  the  relief  of  i$ulujetd 
brethren. — ^These  involve  three  noints :  the  basis 
of  beneficence,  its  sphere,  and  its  mean&  1) 
The  basis  of  Christian  beneficence  is  aimply 
brotherly  love.  Familiar  as  this  expression  ia,  it 
nevertheless  involves  what  is  so  rare  in  these 
days,  that  an  earnest  consideration  of  whnt  it 
comprehended  primitively  is  loudlv  demanded. 
The  first  development  of  it  is  in  uie  form  of  a 
community  of  possessions,  as  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  2 :  44, 45 ;  4 :  32-37). 
If  we  ask  what  led  to  this  arrangement,  we  shall 
learn,  from  the  history  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
that  it  was  not  done  from  moral  considerations, 
much  less  because  required  by  the  terms  of  dis- 
cipleship,  but  in  accordance  with  the  free 
promptings  of  each  one's  heart  (Acts  5:4).  It 
may  next  be  asked  however,  whether  these 
promptings  sprang  from  vehement  enthaaiasm 
or  from  ascetic  notions  ?  This  question  is  plainly 
answered  in  Acts,  by  the  evidence  furnished  that 
this  voluntary  relinouishment  of  possessiona  on 
the  nart  of  the  wealthy  is  intimately  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  social  life  of  early 
Christians,  and  on  the  other  with  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  communion  predominant  among  them. 
Believers,  according  to  the  true  sense  of  Xake'a 
account,  regarded  themselves  as  constituting  one 
family  and  household  (2 :  46,  47),  because  in 
their  profoandest  feeling  and  self-eonaciousneaa 
"  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul"  (4 :  32).  Hence 
"  thej  had  all  things  in  common.''  And  what 
else  IS  this  but  the  distinct  expression  of  wh«l 
the  Church  has  always  acknowledged  as  trae, 
namely,  that  believers  are  the  children  of  one 
Spirit  and  one  God^  whose  Lord  and  Head  ia 
also  their  elder  Brother,  and  that  their  fellow- 
ship with  the  Triune  God  involves  the  myaterj 
of  fraternal  fellowship  with  each  other.    The 

{ particular  form  which  this  spirit  of  brotherly 
ove  then  assumed,  was  naturally  and  neeesaaril  j 
determined  by  existing  circumstances.  It  was 
the  period  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  wrought 
upon  the  Church,  intensively  and  extensiveij, 
with  such  power  as  has  never  been  experienced 
since.  And  it  was  in  full  correspondence  with 
this  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  mani- 
fested itself  as  immediately,  and  efficiently,  as 
the  spirit  of  joy  in  God ;  and  the  spirit  of  divine 
life  in  their  hearts  expressed  itselt  by  speaking 
with  strange  tongues.  The  case  did  not  iuTolve 
the  least  extravagance  or  fanaticism.  But  inas- 
much as  the  primitive  Church  assumed  tiie  form 
and  constitution  of  an  actual  brotherhood  and 
household  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
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Holy  Ghoat,  it  foUowed,  as  soon  as  these  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Spirit  yielded  to  the 
more  natural  order  of  things,  as  well  in  indt- 
Tidaals  as  in  the  Gharoh  generollr,  that  the 
same  S{>irit  would  produce  a  modined  form  of 
the  original  idea.  The  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
would  operate  in  aocordance  with  the  natural 
diversity  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  oon- 
eregation.  But  lest  the  Church,  in  the  further 
development  of  the  principle  of  fraternal  fellow- 
ship, should  lose  eight  or  what  Christian  love 
involved,  namely :  nal  community  of  enjoyment 
and  possessions,  this  memorial  was  erected,  of 
the  first  and  pimitive  model  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, lok  instance  of  the  reaction  of  na- 
ture is  furnished  in  the  earlv  a{>ostolic  period,  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Hellenists  and  Hebrews 
about  their  widows  (Acts  6 : 1,  &c.).  But  whilst 
in  that  instance  the  pure  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
seems  to  have  been  tested,  it  nevertheless  proved 
itself  fully  equal  to  the  new  emergencv.  As, 
however,  the  same  Spirit  always  guided  the 
Apostles  aright  in  their  management  of  the 
Church,  and  as  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  ap> 
pears  to  have  suffered  m  the  disputes  just  named, 
it  is  proper  to  inquire  after  its  workings  in  other 
congregations  and  under  other  circumstances. 
The  foflowing  are  the  principal  features  which 
come  to  view.  First,  tne  admonition  of  James 
against  contempt  of  the  poor  and  preference  for 
the  rich  (James  2  :  1-9).  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  ex- 
isted. But  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  place  where  this  distinction  shall  not 
exhibit  itself.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  en- 
joins beneficence  and  coaritable  communications 
aa  a  general  and  permanent  duty  (13 :  16).  Paul 
exhorts  each  one  to  labor  with  bis  hands,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  assist  the  needy  (Eph.  4 :  28 ; 
see  also  1  John  3  :  17,  18;  James  2 :  15,  16). 
The  directions  of  Paul  concerning  the  collections 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  shed 
most  light  upon  this  subject  (2  Cor.  8:9;  comp. 
1  Cor.  16  :  1-4).  The  tenderness  with  which  he 
mentions  the  matter  is  impressive.  He  is  desi- 
rous that  a  liberal  amount  raav  be  contributed, 
but  most  anxious  that  what  is  given  may  be 
cheerfully  given.  The  whole  passage  suggests 
a  number  of  points  with  reference  to  brotherly 
love  as  the  true  basis  of  benevolence,  but  we 
shall  notice  only  the  most  comprehensive.  In 
designating  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
chorcbcs  of  Macedonia,  which  Paul  holds  up  as 
an  example  of  Christian  liberality,  he  eejs: 
iavtovf  l&Mrar  ftputw tf  xv^  (2  Cor.  8:5).  This 
expression,  which  makes  the  inmost  personaJihr 
of  the  individual  the  basis  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence, reminds  us  of  the  peculiar  features  of  its 
primitive  character,  so  that  if  it  had  meanwhile 
undergone  formal  modifications,  its  spirit  re- 
mained the  same,  and  was  no  less  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  of  life  for  all  who 
believe  in  Jesus. 

2)  The  sphere  of  Christian  beneficence,  as  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  apostolic  regulations,  includes 
three  classes  of  persons.  The  first  embraces  rela- 
tives and  especudly  members  of  the  same  hous&> 
bold.  The  law  for  this  elass  is  laid  down  in  1 
Tim.  5 : 4, 8, 16.    Altboogh  it  is  Belf-trident  that 


true  faith  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  natural 
fellowship,  all  who  have  inquired  into  existing 
church  provisions  for  the  poor,  have  not  failed 
to  observe  the  numerous  instances  in  which  all 
traces  of  this  proper  influence  of  faith  are  lost, 
and  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  apos- 
tolic rule.  This  class,  however,  is  further  com- 
?rehended  in  the  second,  the  congregation, 
'his  is  composed  of  tiiose  who  bave  uike  been 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  are  united  by 
common  faith  in  the  Tnone  God.  If  therefore 
the  congregation  forms  a  sjuritual  household^ 
the  same  law  must  apply  to  it  which  applies  to 
the  natural  househola.  That  it  was  so  regarded 
primitively  has  already  been  shown,  and  it  is 
upon  this  view  of  the  case  that  Paul  bases  his 
exhortation  in  1  Tim.  5  :  16.  However  promi- 
nently this  second  sphere  of  Christian  oenefi- 
cence  is  set  forth,  we  must  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  overlook  the  third  and  widest,  because  it 
most  strikingly  exhibits  the  divine  origin  of  the 
source  of  all  beneficence.  This  sphere  compre- 
hends the  entire  Christian  Church.  The  first 
illustration  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  through  Barna- 
bas and  Paul,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  believers 
in  Judea.  In  that  case  the  power  of  Christian 
love  overcame  the  most  violent  national  prejur- 
dices,  and  constrained  those  who  had  been  total 
strangers,  and  even  religious  antagonists  before, 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  fraternal  fellowship 
(see  BaumgarUn's  Yersuch  Uber  d.  Apostelg.  1. 
270-275).  This  germ  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  (Acts  20  :  4;  Baumgarten,  II.  2, 
36-50),  and  called  forth  a  commendatory  re- 
sponse from  James,  in  which  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  avowed  their  recognition  of  heathen 
Christians  as  brethren  (Acts  21 :  20 ;  Baumgar^ 
ten,  II.  2,  130-136);  whereupon  Paul,  as  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  brethren,  so  far  waived  his 
liberty  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he 
cheerfully  conformed  to  the  ceremonial  customs 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  21 :  26 ;  Baum* 
garien,  II.  2, 147-158). 

3)  The  system  according  to  which  the  poor 
were  to  be  relieved  was  also  carefullv  prescribed 
in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Originally  the  Apos- 
tles had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  alms 
(Acts  4 :  35,  37 ;  5:2).  As  soon  however  as 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  yielded 
to  the  natural  element  in  the  Church,  the  Apoa- 
tles  declined  the  further  management  of  the 
matter  (Acts  6:2),  and  directed  the  congrega- 
tions to  select  suitable  persons  in  their  stead, 
whom  the  Apostles  accordingly  consecrated  to 
their  office,  as  deacons,  by  laying  on  of  hands 
(Acts  6 :  3-6).  Thus  a  natural  element,  per- 
vaded and  controlled  by  the  Spirit,  was  opposed 
to  that  perverse  temper  which  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.  Believing  that  the  Spirit  had  been 
poured  out  upon  the  Church,  the  Apostles  as- 
sumed that  persons  qualified  for  this  important 
duty  could  oe  found,  and  such  as  would  pru- 
dently and  equitably  distribute  the  alms  col- 
lected. The  result  fully  sustained  this  expecta- 
tion, not  only  by  the  election  of  Stephen,  who 
was  very  efficient  in  promoting  the  grovrtb  of  the 
eongregation  which  bad  chosen  him,  but  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  offioe  thus  instituted, 
uuEongbout  the  Chuxeh  (Bora.  16 : 1;  Philip^  Is 
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1 :  1  Tim.  3  :  8,  12).  This  ease  also  shows  how 
effectaally  the  Holy  Spirit  subdued  the  distract- 
ing natural  element  which  began  to  operate,  and 
even  made  its  suppression  the  ooeasion  of  organ- 
iiing  the  congregations  more  completely.  And 
this  view  of  Sie  matter  is  firmly  maintained  in 
the  most  extensive  beneficent  movement  of  the 
Apostolic  Ohurohi  the  general  collections  gath- 
ered from  congregations  of  heathen  converts,  for 
the  relief  of  the  saints  in  Jadea.  In  reference 
to  this  Paul  writes:  ou;  iay  ioKtpiaoijtt  W  iHKftdkuv, 
tnvtovi  ftifi-^  dyCiMvarifti'  tfpf  Tflfiw  ifftu»  tif  'Ifpov- 
dox^ft  (1  Cor.  16 :  '6).  So  far  from  offering  to 
deliver  the  sum  collected  himself,  he  had  not 
even  decided  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  desired  the 
congregation  to  select  suitable  persons  to  take  it 
on.  In  agreement  with  this  Paul  styles  the  per- 
son who  conveyed  their  gifts:  &dt!9Jpo¥,  ov  6  tttfur 
90S — 5ca  yCflurwr  tHjv  IxstXi^tfaV,  ov  liovw  &,  aXka,  »ai 
Xitp»t<mi^ii  int6  t^  ixiOafot^  (2  Cor.  8  :  18,  19), 
and  more  generally  d^attoum  ixttknmA^  (2  Cor. 
8:23). 

II.  AncUni  Church  socieHes  and  measures  for 
the  relief  of  {li€  poor, — This  branch  of  our  subject 
is  treated  of  at  length  by  HUfiing  in  an  appendix 
to  his  "  Lehre  d.  aeltest.  K.  v.  ()pfer,"  pp.  228- 
236).  The  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  care  for  the  poor  in  the 
Apostolic  Churcb,  continued  to  be  the  animating 
spirit  of  similar  efforts  in  the  next  succeeding 
period.  But  the  reference  of  this  spirit  to  God, 
as  the  Father  of  all,  which  was  then  alreadv 
noticed,  became  so  predominant  in  this  perioa, 
that  the  principle  of  almsgiving  seems  to  have 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  the  primitive  Church. 
Such  gifts  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  distribution  of  alms  by  the 
congregation  as  a  common  sacrifice  presented  at 
His  altar ;  and  the  needy,  instead  of  being  des- 
pised, were  esteemed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  on 
which  the  people  were  permitted  to  place  their 

fifts  (see  ConsiU,  AposioL  2, 26 ;  3,  6,  7,  14 ;  4, 
;  with  which  the  passage  in  Justin  should  be 
compared,  in  which  he  insists  on  the  one  hand, 
that  such  offerings  should  be  made  voluntarily, 
and  on  the  other  refers  to  the  connection  of  these 
almsgivings  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Hd' 
fling,  as  above  quoted,  p.  52).  The  salutary 
influence  of  this  view  is  manifest.  For,  in  so  far 
as  the  poor  expected  the  gifts  to  be  brought  to 
them  at  the  altar  (o^c  yap  rtort  to  ^aiaetripiov  tov 
^tov  ftipt^pf-^iit  oXX*  iv  %vi  f d/ty  tdf>vra».  Const, 
Apost  3,  6),  whatever  was  not  offered  with  a 
good  conscience  was  rejected  as  impure  and  un- 
acceptable to  Qod,  inasmuch  as  it  were  better  to 
die  of  want  than  to  take  offerings  from  ycon^poi; ; 
and  furthermore  the  congregational  character  of 
the  offering  thus  became  more  prominent  and 
fully  confirmed.  Hence  mere  individual  bene- 
factions were  discountenanced  ( Const  Ap,  2, 27). 
The  original  idea  of  these  offerings  as  deeds  of 
beneficence,  which  had  apostolic  sanction  (Heb. 
13  :  16),  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  It  is 
a  matter  of  less  importance  however  that  the 
primitive  idea  of  social  community  was  entirely 
given  up,  since  the  altered  external  circum- 
stances of  the  spreading  Church  rendered  it  im- 
practicable. It  was  however  a  serious  departure 
from  apostolic  practice,  that  the  bishop  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  proper  manager  of  the  alms, 


olMwofiofi  as  best  acquainted  with  the  claims  of 
the  needy,  and  accountable  to  no  m.in  f«>r  hb 
dispensation  of  relief  (see  HSfling,  27,  28,  52, 53, 
229).  The  opinion  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  6  :  2) 
was  thus  set  aside,  and  the  duties  of  deacocj 
were  assumed  by  bishops ;  a  change  which,  with 
all  its  advantages,  proved  the  first  step  towards 
subsequent  loftier  pretensions. 

III.  Influence  of  the  union  of  Ckftrdh  and 
State, — ••  When  Christianity  was  made  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  the  simple  eleemosynary  sys- 
tem of  the  primitive  Churcn  disappeared."  This 
remark  of  ShUtz  in  an  interesting  article  upon 
**  The  co-operation  of  individuals,  congregations, 
and  the  State,  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  poor,"  in 
the  Zeitschr.  fUr  d.  gesamm.  Staatswissensch. 
1862,  4,  610-57,  though  correct  in  the  maio, 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  The  dark  side  of 
the  National  Church  system  consists  in  this,  that 
the  original  hold  of  the  Church  upon  individual 
conscience  and  will  is  thus  lost,  by  externalizing 
the  conception  of  Christianity,  and  placing  it  in 
a  loose  outward  relation  to  the  population,  or, 
indeed,  mere  territory  of  the  State.  The  brighter 
side  of  this  union  of  Church  and  State  is  pre- 
sented in  the  fact,  that  the  former  thus  enjoys 
opportunities  of  influencing  those  spheres  of 
social  life  which  were  previously  closed  again^ 
it.  Both  these  facts  appear  m  the  systems 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  €hi  the  oce 
hand  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  the  primitiTe 
voluntary  principle,  and  of  the  sincere  and  holj 
spirit  which  actuated  early  Christians  in  their 
almsdeeds,  does  not  yield  so  easily  to  the  new 
arrangement,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tbat  Chris- 
tian benevolence  turns  the  Kifluence  secured  by 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  to  good  account, 
in  making  it  subserve  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands.  In  the  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  the  following  laws  were  en- 
acted upon  the  subject  (Buatz,  in  the  Kirchen- 
Lexicon).  In  the  Constitui.  Valentin,  et  Marcian 
\2ide  sueces,  eccles.  1,  12,  we  read :  et  quia  hu- 
manitatis  nostrae  est  egenis  prospicere  ef  dare 
operam,  ut  pauperihtts  alimenia  non  desinf.  An 
edict  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Tbeodosius 
( Codex  Theod,  LXIV.  18)  devolves  the  support 
of  the  poor  upon  the  citizens,  and  orders  that 
able-bodied  persons  found  begging  shall  forfeit 
their  liberty.  This  latter  clause  was  modified 
by  Justinian,  so  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  work  should  be  employed  and  supported 
by  the  public  authorities.  Similar  regulation 
existed  in  the  Frankish  empire.  Thus  in  a 
Capit.  of  Charlemagne  (806),  he  says :  stws  path 
yeres  qiiaajue  civitas  aliio  (see  ShuA,  613).  And 
subsequently,  upon  the  failure  of  a  harvest  he 
directed  how  many  poor  people  each  wealthy 
citizen  should  support,  and  fixed  the  price  at 
which  grain  should  be  sold  (Bust,  450).  The 
influence  of  Christianity  in  procuring  these  hu- 
mane regulations  will  be  more  readily  confessed, 
if  it  is  remembered  that  ancient  heathenism  did 
not  recognise  the  law  of  love  to  their  neighbor, 
and  that  their  literature  never  speaks  of  humane 
institutions  {Busz,  445).  In  all  this  however  we 
must  not  overlook  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  primitive  holy  source  of  beneficence,  and 
this  principle  of  legal  constraint 

IV.  Influence  of  the  Hierarehyi-^Aa  the  imion 
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of  Cbiirch  and  State  tended  to  destroy  ihe  in- 
ward spiritual  character  of  Gbrietianitj,  it  was 
measarably  fortanate  that  the  hierarchical  eye- 
tem  became  predominant.  The  injnriouM  infln- 
encA  of  a  National  Charch  upon  eleemonynary 
retaliations  was  thus  considerably  lessened.  The 
Ilierarchy  adopted  the  territorial  management 
of  the  Church  by  the  bishops,  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  tithes,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  principal  source  of  income  for  the 
Church.  In  the  etttablishmeat  of  this  system, 
faowoTer,  her  primitive  relation  to  the  poor  was 
not  forgotten.  Ambrose  wrote:  "The  Church 
possesses  nothing  but  faith ;  what  else  she  holds 
belongs  to  the  poor,  her  wealth  is  theirs"  (I^ist 
36).  And  although  this  magnanimous  sentiment 
did  not  predominate  either  in  his  day  or  later, 
bishops  nevertheless  were  usually  the  protectors 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the 
tithes  were  regularly  distributea  (Btisz,  448). 
However  much  therefore  the  Hierarchy  failed  in 
preserving  the  purity  of  primitive  regulations, 
the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  law  was  thus  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  civil  constraint,  and  a  better 
moral  influence  exerted  upon  the  poor  them- 
selves. No  such  apology  can  be  plead  however 
fur  the  gross  corruption  of  the  whole  system,  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  volnntary  poverty, 
amd  the  multiplication  of  vagrant  beggars. 

V.  The  Reformation. — In  so  far  aa  the  great 
aim  of  the  Keformation  was  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal internal  and  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  destroys  the  principle  both  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  and  Hierarchical  svstems.    This 
important  turn  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  poor-system.    The  vindicated 
rights  of  Christian  personality  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged the  duty  of  ameliorating  the  evils  of  ex- 
isting inequalities  in  temporal   circumstences 
RmoDg  fellow-Christians.    Thus  beneficence  was 
again  placed  on  its  original  ground  of  brotherly 
love  rooted  in  faith.    This  spirit  operated  pow- 
erfully in  causing  the  rapid  and  general  or^ni- 
zation  of  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  needy,    i'ro- 
Tision  for  the  poor  became  a  stending  article  in 
church  constitutions.    Special  care  was  token  to 
remove  the  disrepute  into  which  even  honest 
poverty  had  been  brought,  by  abolishing  the 
abominable  mendicant  system  of  the  Hierarchy 
(Jdger,    on    the    Bugenhagen'schen    K.  0.  in 
Geneal.  Studion  u.  Kritiken.  1853, 2. 510).    The 
apostolic  office  of  deacons  was  also  restored,  not 
only  in  the  Reformed  but  also  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches.    The  poor-funds  were  kept  distinct 
from  other  church-funds  (Jdgert  as  above,  508). 
The  truly  Christian  character  of  the  office  so  re- 
vived appears  from  the  fact  that  none  but  the 
deacons  knew  the  nances  of  those  who  received 
alms  (Mger,  810).    To  this  rule  there  were  in- 
deed exceptions,  and  in  some  instances  not  only 
were  the  names  of  the  poor  reported,  but  those 
assisted  were  required  to  wear  a  distinctive 
badge.    Thus  far  the  Keformation  revived  the 
Apostolic  system.    The  third  sphere  of  opera- 
tions comprehended  in  that  svstem  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached.    This  defect  how- 
ever might  be  overlooked,  if  only  the  restored 
order  as  far  as  it  went,  had  been  better  main- 
tained and  executed.    But  although  the  Reform 


mation  had  overcome  the  principle  of  a  false  ex* 
temalism  as  itobteined  in  the  National  Church, 
and  the  Hierarchical  systems,  that  principle  re- 

gained  the  ascendency  in  practical  life,  and 
aving  first  crippled  the  organization  of  the 
churches,  at  length  either  wholly  nnnulled  or 
paralysed  it  The  Reformed  Churches,  it  is  true, 
reteined  more  of  the  form  of  congregational 
organisation,  but  ite  efforto  to  mnnage  the  poor- 
system  according  to  the  apostolic  rule  by  this 
meana,  seemed  equally  inenectual.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  a  short  period  the  great  Protestant 
Church  was  compelled,  with  deep  shame,  to  con- 
fess ite  inability  to  devise  and  maintain  effectual 
measurea  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the 
contrary,  aa  mendicity  increased  in  spite  of  eoole- 
siastical  prohibitions,  the  Lutheran  Church  waa 
compelled  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  State. 
yi.>  Indicaiums  of  a  reium  to  the  Apostolic 
tyHem.'^W  ia  cheering,  however,  that  the  acre 
evila  of  the  exiating  poor-system  are  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  and  call  forth  movemente 
which  are  retrogreaaive  from  the  precipice  to  the 
brink  of  which  we  have  come,  and  favor  a  return 
to  the  Apostolic  system.  Among  theae  may  be 
reckoned  the  vanona  investigations,  essays,  and 
meaanrea,  prompted  not  merely  by  Christian 
love,  but  also  by  humane  feelings,  which  have 
aimed  at  correcting  the  defeote  of  the  existing 
poor  system.    A  full  account  of  these  efforte  is 

fiven  by  Oersted  f,  Hauch  (CJesammelte  Schriften 
V.  71,  72).  The  extensive  esteblishment  of 
Saving  Funds,  and  the  introduction  of  Infant 
Schools,  and  a  number  of  other  benevolent 
institations,  partly  connected  vrith  the  Poor 
Colleges,  and  partly  independent,  all  tend  to 
the  immediate  or  prospective  relief  of  the  pres- 

'  This  is  YIL  in  the  original.  No.  VL  oootaina 
a  lengthy  review  of  Pauperism,  Poor  Laws,  Alms- 
hoosea,  Ae.,  as  at  present  existing  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land. As  onr  readers  have  access  to  more  complete 
Bogliah  aonrces  of  information  upon  this  subject,  we 
omit  all  bat  the  following  closing  paragraph. 

"The  present  poor-system  of  this  continent  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  who  reigns  in  heaven,  and  who 
desires  to  execute  his  purposes  of  love  through  the 
Church.  And  as  He,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  sought 
the  needy  and  the  sick,  and  kindly  administered  help 
and  consolation,  so  St  is  his  will  that  his  Church  shaU 
exemplify  the  same  spirit  towards  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
and  substitute  its  offices  of  charity  for  his  own  gracious 
words  and  helping  hand.  To  this  end  he  has  promised, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  te  make  the  Church  the  abode 
of  that  all-subduing  love,  which  can  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  whole  world.  If  the  Church  would  be  true  to 
her  Lord,  and  obey  the  impulses  of  this  divine  love, 
•he  would  ^oome  more  deeply  oo&soions  of  her  own 
wonderful  organism,  as  it  was  in  Apostolio  times,  and 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  world  in  the  power  of  this 
spkit  of  active  benevolence,  she  would  win  myriads  of 
hearts  now  bound  by  Satan  and  fettered  by  sin,  and 
gain  greater  victories  than  wore  achieved  in  her  earlier 
oonfliotfl  with  Pagan  Rome.  And  who  shall  estimate  how 
much  the  Chureh  snffeis,  both  in  her  inward  charaeter, 
and  external  prosperity,  by  neglecting  this  important 
part  of  her  mission?  Shrinking  from  the  work  im- 
posed upon  her  for  the  relief  of  human  woe,  and  trans • 
ferring  it  te  an  organism  not  endowed  with  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  its  proper  performance,  is  it  as- 
tonishing that  that  which  should  prove  itself  the  most 
vital  and  powerfol  organism  in  the  world,  has  become 
so  mnch  like  a  mere  mechaaism,  or  lather  indsed  like 
a  lifeless  Qorpae  1" 
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sing  wants  (see  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  d.  deatseh. 
Vierteljabrachrift).  These  movemeats  have 
deepened  the  oonvtotion  thai  hitherto  oar  pob- 
lie  eleemosynary  provisions  have  rested  upon 
a  false  prinoiple.  Kkinaehrod^  in  his  reoent 
work  upon  the  subject,  nvs :  "  The  present  con- 
dition of  Pauperism  in  JEUighuid  abundantly  de- 
monstrates that  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied  by 
colossal  poor^funds,  and  immense  poor-houses, 
but  that  relief  of  the  needy  must  be  combined 
with  personal  attention  to  them,  and  especially 
with  efforts  for  their  moral  eleva^n,  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  edncatiott  of 
their  children."  8eh»U  (as  above  quoted,  614), 
pronounces  the  system  of  promiseuous  public 
relief  *'  an  abundant  canse  of  beggary/'  And 
Dt  BazeUtvUf  in  his  InatUtiiunu  £^lnenfaiUance 
a  Rome^  says :  ce  qui  cotutiine  la  viee  de  la  ehor 
TxU  Ugale,  ce'eai  qu'eUe  prctiml  de  VimpQt^  ifest 
au'eUe  est  unc  obligaUon  sans  merds  de  la  part  de 
I'dat,  rtgardtt  camme  telle  par  rindigent,  qui 
Vtzige,  en  eorte  que  lee  doueee  rekUione  du  bten- 
JaUeur  ei  du  pauvre  ae  ehangeni  en  rapport  de 
creanciere  ei  dehUeura  (Kleineehrodf  6Zj.  But 
until  these  movements  are  undertaken  with  that 
spirit  of  love  which  should  actuate  the  Church, 
they  will  result  in  as  little  cood  as  the  noor  and 
industrial  colonies  first  undertaken  by  Holland, 
in  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit,  and  afterwards  imi- 
tated in  Bavaria  {Biedarmann'a  Annalen,  1. 2.  s. 
22a-225).  The  system  of  the  recent  **  Inner 
Mieeion"  (of  Oermanv)  rests  upon  a  deeper  and 
firmer  foundation.  iThe  "  Inner  Mission''  merits 
the  praise  of  having  aroused  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  claims  of  its  suffer- 
ing poor,  and  of  having  shown  by  its  examples 
of  beneficence,  that  the  love  of  Christ  has  as 
much  couraj^  to  confront  gaunt  pauperism  now, 
as  in  primitive  times.  In  these  movements  £ng> 
land  is  operating  simultaneously  with  Germany, 
and,  candor  requires  the  additional  acknowledg- 
ment, the  Romish  with  the  Protestant  Churches 
IWichem,  Nothstilnde  d.  prot.  Kirohe,  u.  d.  In. 
[iss.  1844 ;  transactions  of  the  Wittenberg  As- 
sembly for  the  establishment  of  a  Oerm.  Evang. 
Diet.  II.  66-76 ;  Merz^  Armuth  u.  Christenthum, 
1850).  But  with  all  its  benevolence  and  seal, 
the  efforts  of  the  "Inner  Mission"  are,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  reme- 
died, but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  As  long  as 
the  Homo  Missionary  enterprise  of  England, 
with  all  its  astonishing  operations,  does  not 
adopt  a  poor-system  pervaded  b}r  the  primitive 
spirit  of  beneficence,  it  must  fall  infinitely  short 
of  the  noble  embassy  of  Christian  love.  This 
high  end  will  ^  not  he  fullv  accomplished  even 
when  Home  Missions  shall  have  sj^read  out  the 
net  of  its  operattons  so  as  to  compass  the  whole 
field.  That  which  is  begun  must  be  perseve- 
rinsly  carried  forward.  The  spiritual  conquest 
of  Uie  world  is  promised  not  to  single  indivi- 
duals, nor  to  separate  Christian  societies  and 
fraternities,  but  to  the  universal  Church.  And 
a  love  rooted  in  faith  in  this  Church  must  first 
be  evinced  in  those  smaller  circles  which  partly 
represent  the  idea  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
which,  though  as  individual  congregations,  bear 
the  generic  name  of  the  whole  %ody.  Thanks 
be  to  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ghriit»  that  manifestations  of  the  power  of  this 


love  avo  beginning  to  appear  in  diflbrent  plaees. 
A  most  cheering  instance  of  it  is  found  m  the 
case  of  St.  John's  church  in  Glasgow,  where 
Dr.  Chalmers  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
primitive  Apostolic  svstem  of  relieving  the  indi- 
gent, and  had  26  almoners  appointed  by  the 
congregation  to  aid  him  in  carrying  it  out  The 
remarkably  encouraging  results  of  this  move- 
ment, both  in  moral  and  financial  respects,  are 
set  forth  by  Dr.  C.  himself  in  his  tract :  **  On  the 
sufficiency  of  the  parochial  *  system  witboat  a 
poor-rate,  for  the  right  management  of  the  poor," 
Glasgow,  1841.  Similar  movements  have  been 
made  in  Germany,  most  efficiently  by  the  society 
in  Eriangen,  of  which  Dr,  Schunk  (1850)  has 
published  the  first  report  Although  tbeso  spo- 
radic and  comparatively  feeble  beginnings  on 
the  part  of  single  congregations  and  local  socie- 
ties, may  not  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable, 
they  are  nevertheless  not  to  be  despised.  They 
are  the  forerunners  and  pled^  of  the  overflowing 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  Chnst  which  is  reviving 
his  Church,  and  preparing  her  for  glorious 
achievements.  And  we  may  confidently  hope, 
that  the  internal  wants  of  the  Church,  mode 
more  apparent  by  the  pressing  external  wants 
of  the  world,  will  produce  such  convictions  of 
the  need  of  strong  taith  and  ardent  love,  as  wiU 
constrain  her  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  until  bj  the 
abundant  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  everf  neces- 
sity shall  be  relieved.  The  power  of  faith  and 
love  will  then  dispel  that  narrowheartedness  and 
timidity  which  nave  so  long  encumbered  the 
best  energies  of  the  Church,  and  the  forgotten 
and  neglected  Apostolic  system  of  providing  and 
dispensing  alms  will  assume  its  primitive  labors 
of  love  with  new  energy  and  triumphant  success. 

Baumgaktsk.* 
Almug  or  Algnm. — Thus  the  Rabbins  inter- 
pret the  Hebrew  D^OIjISk  w  D^JoSk  {I^ 

•  •     • 

iher^  Ebony),  It  was  a  costly  wood  which,  ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  10  :  11,  Ac.,  2  Chron.  9  :  10, 
Ac,  Solomon  imported  from  Ophir,  and  employed 
in  the  building  of  his  temple,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  of  musicat  instruments.  Dav. 
Kimchi,  in  reference  to  2  Chron.  2 :  8,  says: 
Algum  est  quod  Almug,  arbor  ruhri  eoioris,  dicta 
arab,  lingua  Albaccuv,  Vulao  brcuUica,  The 
tree  producing  this  wood,  which  is  used  for  dye- 
ing and  decorating  purposes,  is,  according  to 
Abulfadlt,  rather  tall,  indigenous  in  India  and 
Ethiopia,  and  has  leaves  vei^much  like  those 
of  the  almond  tree  f according  to  others  like 
those  of  the  oleaster).  The  later  naturalists 
have  generallv  recognised  in  this  description  the 
CoisaTpinia  /Sappan  L.  cl.  z.  monoqgn,  Snren- 
gel,  on  the  other  hand  (HisL  rei  nerb.  I.  260], 
the  Pterocarpus  8antali$ius  (Cl.  zvij.).  This  is 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  tree,  with  a  prickly  trunk, 
leaves  oblong,  temate,  blunt  glabrous,  and 
flowers  placed  in  grape-like  clusters  on  a  five 
deft  calyx.  The  heart  of  the  trunk  furnishes  a 
red  wood,  which  (in  Europe)  is  mainly  used  for 
dyeing.  Nevertheless,  the  genuine  Sandel  (Al- 
mug)  wood,  which  is  highly  prised  throughout  the 
East  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor,  and  which 
is  partiy  nuuiofiMtnrea  into  idols,  partly  nsed 
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for  veneering  elegant  famitare»  as  well  as  for 
incense,  is  not,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
searches, derived  from  PUroearpua  Santalinus. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  was  introduced  even 
bj  Linnasus  in  nis  system  as  SankUutn  Album, 
It  grows  in  a  circumscribed  district  of  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Java,  &c.  It 
has  glossy  leaves,  two  inches  long  and  three- 
fourus  wide,  and  red  and  white  blossoms  grow- 
ing in  clusters  out  of  pyramidal  branches. 
The  trunk  sometimes  attains  a  circumference  of 
Dine  feet  (3  ells),  but  is  usually  felled  before  it 
reaches  that  size.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
wood  is  fragrant,  and  indeed  the  darker  in  color 
and  the  nearer  the  root,  the  more  aromatic  it  is. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  whether  this  genu- 
ine Sandel  (Almug)  wood  is  meant  in  the  places 
cited,  or  one  only  palmed  off  for  it  ^perhaps  that 
from  the  Pterocarp,  Sant.,  which  is  still  often 
mistaken  for  it  or  fraudulently  sold  instead  of  it). 
No  reason  can  be  given,  however,  why  Solomon 
could  not  have  procured  the  genuine  Almug 
wood  and  employed  it  as  stated.  (Vide  espe- 
cially Rilier,  Erdk,  V.  1.  815.  The  earlier  ac- 
counts were  collected  by  CeUii  Hierob.  I.  171, 
sqq.    Com  p.  also  Gegen,  theaaur.  1.  93.) 

WiNKR.-*-Z>r.  Maybwrry, 
Aloes,  Ahts-tDOod,  an^,  John  19  :  40  (070^- 
UiX»,  later  SiAoXdi;). — This  is  the  familiar  name 
of  a  costly  wood  which,  on  account  of  its  strong 
but  agreeable  odor,  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cients not  only  as  incense,  but  also  for  embalm- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  (John  19  :  39,  &c. ; 
Mrmar  II.  149,  &c.).  It  was  brought  from 
Arabia  and  India  (Dioscor.  1, 21 ;  comp.  Salm<u. 
exercit  Plin.  II.  1054,  sqq.).  For  these  very 
properties  it  continues  to  tnis  day  to  be  prized 
m  the  East  as  an  article  of  luxury  (Kdmpfer 
amoen.  p.  904 ;  Burekkardi  Arab,  S.  173 ;  Hart- 
tnann  Hcbr,  1.  315,  &c.).  There  are,  however, 
rarious  qualities  of  it,  obtained  from  trees  of 
different  species.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searches (vide  Mariius  Lehrbuch  der  Pbarma- 
kognosie  S.  83,  &c.],  a  beautiful  tree  growing 
wild  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Cochin  China, 
the  Cjfnometra  Agallocha  or  Aquilaria  ovata  L., 
produces  the  best  Aloes  wood  (called  CalambcLc)^ 
which  is  very  heavy,  resinous,  and  has  a  bitter 
taste.  Its  odor  it  is  said  to  acquire  only  through 
disease  or  decay  (TT.  AinslUt  Materia  hidica 
(Lond.  1826,  8vo.)  I.  p.  479,  &c.).  Other  spe- 
cies, which  are  principally  met  with  in  com- 
merce, are  derived  from  the  Excoecaria  AgaUocha 
L.  (this  is  called  Cfaro  ( Oken  Lehrb.  d.  Naiurgtsch, 
n.  n.  II.  609,  J.;  Lindley,  flora  med,  p.  190, 


M.) ),  and  from  the  AquUaria  moZocoefMU  (comp. 
JSum^  herbar,  Ambotn.  II.  29,  saqO-  Several 
ancient  translators  (but  not  the  LXX.)  render 


ike  Hebrew  D»Snj<  «»*  flV^rTK  by  Aloes. 
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This  is  their  sense  in  Num.  24  :  6  and  Sol.  Song 
4 :  14,  where  the  plant  is  regarded  as  exotic  in 
an  ornamental  garden  in  Palestine,  alongside  of 

?)ikeoard,  myrrh,  &c.  But  in  Ps.  45  :  8  and 
roverbs  7 : 1?,  the  Aloes  as  a  perfume  is  meant. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Indian  name  Aghil  also 
favors  this  interpretation.  However,  in  Sol. 
Song  the  ornamental  plant,  the  favorite  Aloe  per- 
JblkUa  might  also  bo  meant  ( VeUhuien),  Vide 
especially  UelsU  Hierobot,  1. 135. 

8  Wimuu— l>r.  Maybwrry, 


Alogiaas* — (See  AntUrUiiUmani  ) 
Aloynns  of  Oonzaga  (1568)  was  noted,  as  a 
youth,  for  piety  and  severe  self-imposed  disci- 
pline, and  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1587. 
Whilst  in  Rome,  during  a  pestilence  which  fear- 
fully prevailed  in  1591,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
seal  in  ministerinz .  to  the  indigent  sick  and 
dying.  Benedict  AllL  canonised  him  in  1726. 
Mis  anniversary  is  June  21.  Hbrzoq.* 

Alphaeofl  ('Axtoabf,  ^S^n>  ^)  ^^  ^®  father 

of  the  younger  James,  Matth.  10  :  3 ;  Mark  3  : 
18 ;  Luke  6  :  15 ;  Acts  1  :  13,  and  the  husband 
of  the  Mary  ihentioned  in  Mark  15  :  40 ;  John 
19  :  25.  From  the  last  naseage,  Maij  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sister  of  tne  mother  of  Jesus  (so 
De  WeUe  in  his  translation).  This  view,  how- 
ever, has  been  refuted  (Wtesder  in  UUmann's 
Studien,  1840, 3, 648,  Ac),  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  was 
there  meant  (Mark  15  :  40).  According  to  this 
last  passage  Alpbaeua  had  another  son,  Joses, 
who  also  appears  to  have  acquired  some  reputa* 
tion  in  the  early  Church,  though  he  was  not  an 
apostle.  Whether  Cleophas  (Luke  24 :  18), 
which  may  be  merely  a  narder  Greek  form  of 
Alphaeus,  is  the  father  of  the  apostle,  or  a  dif- 
ferent individual,  cannot  be  decided.  2)  The 
father  of  Levi,  Luke  5  :  27,  Mark  2 :  14,  sun- 
posed  to  be  the  Matthew  named  in  Matth.  9  :  9. 

Yaihinobr.* 

Alstediui.  J.  H.,  born  1588,  was  Professor 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  first  in  Herbom, 
and  after  that  until  his  death  (1638)  in  Weis- 
senburg.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618, 1619)  he 
represented  the  Reformed  Church  of  Nassau. 
He  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  voluminous 
author  of  theological  and  philosophical  works. 
Among  these  are  v  Thesaurtu  Chromtoguz,  Her- 
bom, 1650 ;  Compendium  philosophicumt  1626 ; 
Comp,  lex,  philoMOph^  1626 ;  Cursus  philoa,  Et^ 
cyclop,.  Herb.  1620 ;  Universal  EneycL,  in  2  vols, 
fol.;  Trad,  de  miUe  annh;  De  mandueatione 
epiritualif  trans,  et  eacr,  Miesae;  Theot,  sehol, 
didactiea,  Hannov,  1618,  &c.  Ac.  &o«  He  has 
been  charged  with  considerable  plagiarisms ;  but 
nevertheless  rendered  good  service  by  transmit- 
ting accounts  of  the  position  of  literature  in  his 
day.  Autx.  Scawuzxa.* 

Altar. — The  word  Altar,  which  desienates 
any  elevated  place  of  offering,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian worship  denotes  the  communion  table,  is 
derived,  as  the  Latin  altare,  from  alius  (hi^b). 
(For  other  derivations  and  figurative  meaning 
see  Voigti  thysiasteriologia^  cap,  I-IV)  This 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  taken  in  its  primary 
and  widest  sense,  is  also  contained  in  the  words 
ara  from  wpa  =  I  elevate,  in  the  Greek  j9(^«iof, 
which,  like  ara,  signifies  any  high  place,  and 
also  altar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  HOf),  nl03 

f     T  T 

ss  rising  eround,  or  some  eminence.  As  men 
believed  that  they  were  brought  nearer  to  the 
gods  and  renderea  more  fervent  in  their  devo- 
tions, by  offering  their  sacrifices  on  mountains 
and  bilb,  the  same  word  was  used  to  designate 
any  high  place  and  altar  Uee  Creutzer,  Symbol, 
L  159;  Oesenius  on  Isaiah,  IL  282).  Other 
names  had  reference  to  the  offering  itself:  thus 
the  Hebrew  altar  was  commonly  called  n3?0 

1  SB  place  of  sacrifice ;  hence  also  the  Christiaa 
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mi  ^vM  B  sacrifice,  and  the 
word  f  pcMi^'a,  mensa  b=  table  which,  joined  to 
the  adjectives  fivottxrit  Syia,  ftvtvfwttaai,  upo,  etc., 
was  used  to  denote  the  communion  table  or 
altar. 

The  ffuUeridl  of  which  altars  were  made,  was 
at  first  mere  earth,  or  fresh,  green  sod,  which  was 
also  used  when  men  began  to  construct  them  in 
an  architectural  form.  Hills  and  mountains 
were  used  as  altars ;  for  it  was  thought  enough 
to  offer  sacrifice,  without  erecting  costly  build- 
ings. As  men  preferred  making  their  offerings 
at  places  already  consecrated,  natural  altars 
were  built  of  the  ashes,  horns,  and  other  re- 
mains, which  were  allowed  to  accumulate; 
wood,  meitil,  particularly  stone,  marble,  &c., 
were  called  into  requisition.  The  Altar  of 
incense  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  shit- 
tim-wood,  completely  covered  with  plates^  of 
sold ;  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  of  earth  in  a 
frame  of  wood  covered  with  brass.  At  first  the 
altars  in  the  Christian  churches  were  made  of 
wood ;  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  of  stone.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Western 
Church  requtred  the  latter  only  to  be  used, 
whilst  the  Eastern  retained  the  former.  Metals, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  gilded  copper,  and  ivor^, 
also  were  used  in  the  ornamenting  of  splendid 
altars,  some  of  which  were  entirely  constructed 
of  them.  Precious  stones,  also,  served  the  pur- 
poses of  decoration.  The  ybrm  of  the  altar  was 
not  at  first  strictly  defined.  As  men  progressed 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  came  to 
look  upon  the  altar  as  something  consecrated  to 
the  Deity,  they  strove  to  give  it  a  form  commen- 
surate with  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 
Thus,  from  Ex.  20: 24,  it  follows  that  the  altar  was 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  revelation  and 
blessing,  and  to  remind  man  that  before  it  he 
was  to  worship  God.  The  most  usual  form  was 
four-square,  which  was  regarded  as  the  form  of 
revelation,  and  became  a  tvpe  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  nearly  all  nations,  as  the  four- 
sided  pyramidal  altars  (the  Teocalli^  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  cubical  altars  of  the  rersians, 
&c.,  plainly  show  f  see  Bdhr,  Symbolik  d,  M09. 
Cult,,  1. 157,  233,  kc).  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  however,  circular  altars  were  more 
common.  It  was  expressly  commanded  that  the 
Jewish  altars  should  be  four-square  (Exod.  27, 
1.30,  2.),  and  in  the  Christian  church  this  form 
was  generally  retained.  The  altars  were  vari- 
ously decorated,  as  the  various  nations  had 
progressed  in  the  study  of  art,  with  pillars, 
pilasters,  statues,  relievos,  busts,  heads  of  ani- 
mals, horns,  &c. 

With  the  Tabernacle  were  connected  two 
altars.  Before  the  door  of  it,  in  the  court,  was 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ex.  27  :  1-^),  and 
in  the  Holy  Place,  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex. 
30  :  1-10;  37  :  25-28).  This  lost  was  a  four- 
square frame  of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  gold, 
two  cubits  in  height,  and  one  cubit  square;  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  a  massive  golden  garland,  and 
under  this,  at  the  four  corners,  were  golden 
rin^,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  staves,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 
The  top  of  it  was  flat,  and  surrounded  with  a 
cornice,  which  served  to  keep  the  coals  and  in- 
cense from  falling  off.    Above,  at  the  four  cor- 


ners of  the  altar,  were  boms,  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  gold,  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and  served  as  a  protection 
to  those  who  in  distress  laid  hold  on  them ;  tbej 
were  symbols  of  God's  salvation  and  blessing,  of 
His  power  and  aid.  The  altar  of  bumt-qffering^ 
made  of  earth,  was  a  four-square  chest  or  coffer 
of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  brass,  three  cubits 
high,  five  cubits  square,  without  a  bottom  or  cover. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  there  was  a  bom. 
Around  the  middle  there  was  a  projecting  ledge, 
from  a  half  to  one  cubit  in  breadth,  encircling  tbe 
four  sides,  on  which  the  priest  stood  to  pat  wood 
on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  horns  with  th« 
blood  of  the  victims.  On  the  sooth  side  there 
was,  leading  up  to  this,  a  sloping  mound  of  cartb. 
From  the  outer  border  of  the  ledge  there  hang  a 
trellis-work  of  brass,  reaching  to  and  resting 
upon  the  earth,  enclosing  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  altar,  and  serving  to  xeep  from  desecration 
the  blood  which  was  sprinkled  on  that  part  of 
the  altar.  It  also  had  rings  for  the  staves  used 
for  carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  The  frame 
had  no  cover,  and  was,  as  said  above,  merely  the 
enclosure  of  the  altar,  which  was  made  of  earth, 
and  sometimes  of  unpolished  stone  (Ex.  20: 
24,  25).  (See  Bdhr,  Symbol,  I.,  Jahn,  BM.  Ar^ 
chdol.  III.).  The  chief  ornament,  both  of  the 
heathen  and  Pagan  altars  of  incense,  was  the 
garland  of  flowers,  which  men  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  heavenl;^  life,  of  the  divine  consecra- 
tion and  sanctification. 

Though  Christian  Altars  belonged  properlj 
to  the  churches,  they  were  frequently  to  be  found, 
particularly  in  more  ancient  times,  in  priTace 
nouses,  in  catacombs,  and  in  crave-yards,  where 
monuments  and  mounds  served  the  purposes  of  an 
altar.  At  different  periods  of  the  fifth  century 
altars  were  erected  in  the  open  air,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs.  As  early  as  die 
second  century  altars  or  communion-tables  ex- 
isted in  the  Christian  churches.  At  first  each 
congregation  had  one  altar,  generally  fiicing 
the  east.  This  practice  was  retained  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  when,  on  certain  festivals, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in  the 
neighboring  churches,  an  altar  was  used  by 
way  of  proxy,  called  airttfA9jvaiov  {antimensia,  qusd 
loco  mensae  sive  altaris  aahibentm').  The  Anii- 
mensia  were  cloths  consecrated  according  to 
the  altar-ritual,  by  which  each  table  upon 
which  they  were  laid  became  an  altar.  In  the 
Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  to  have 
three  or  more  altars;  while  the  Protestant  Church 
employed  but  one.  The  altars  were  gene- 
rally fastened  to  the  floor,  but  in  the  Western 
Church  were  also  made  portable,  altaria  porta- 
tilia.  These  were  of  great  service  in  journeys, 
processions,  visitations  of  the  sick,  &c.,  and.  like 
the  former,  were  often  enriched  with  the  relies 
of  saints  (see  Voigt,  thysiast,  c.  IX.,  and  Kaiser, 
diss,  de  dltaribus  portatUibus,  Jenae,  1695). 
The  main  design  of  the  altar  was  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  it  also  served  fiX 
oblations,  consecrations,  and  sacred  acts,  such  as 
singing,  praying,  baptism,  and  confirmation. 
Its  ground-form  was  generally  four-square,  with 
a  smooth  level  surface, — either  a  surface  resting 
on  two,  four,  or  more  pillars,  after  the  pattern 
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of  the  wooden  tables  which  were  at  fint  used  for 
altars,  or,  as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  a 
luassire  cube  with  a  hollow  interior,  which  con- 
tained relics,  &C, 

The  omamendng  of  the  altar  was  partly  ar- 
chitectural, partly  mouldings,  and  partly  with 
pictures.  Amons  the  various  architectural  deco- 
rations employed  were  arabesques,  &c.,  which 
beautified  the  body  of  the  altar,  and  trellised 
borders  and  elegant  superstructures,  enriched 
with  works  in  nlastic.  These  superstructures 
were  built  in  tne  form  of  a  tabernacle  and 
canopT,  the  former  designed  to  protect  the  most 
holy  place,  and  the  latter  the  exposed  altar.  The 
aide  altars,  which  stood  asainst  the  walls,  were 
Bometimes  placed  in  a  niche.  Among  the  deco- 
rations were  statues,  relieTOs,  carved  work,  in- 
BcripUons,  &o.,  and  among  the  ornamental  furni- 
ture, coverings,  costly  cloths,  crosses,  crucifixes, 
lamps,  bowls,  cups,  ioc.  Both  the  stone  and 
wooden  altars  were  covered  with  white  linen, 
called  veiamina,  and  later  paUae  (see  AugusH, 
Christ  Areh,  VIII.  p.  171,  &c.).  Thev  were  also 
sometimes  covered  with  magnificent  cloths,  artis- 
tically vnnottght  in  gold  brocade.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  sacred  things,  there  was  laid  over 
these  a  piece  of  white  linen  (pa22a),  called  corpo- 
rale,  Ihe  many  other  vessels  in  use  were  made 
of  valuable  metals  or  precious  stones ;  some  of 
them  were  of  colossal  sice,  and  varied  forms, 
e.  </.,  lamps  in  the  form  of  dolphins,  horns, 
crowns,  &c.  In  the  west,  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  the  principal  churches  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  ca- 
thedrals at  Mavence,  Hildesheim,  and  others, 
were  distinguisoed  for  their  superior  magnifi- 
cence. On  Qood  Friday,  the  altars  were  divested 
of  their  ornaments,  and  the  cross  was  covered 
(AugusU  II.,  133).  Among  Protestants  very  little 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of 
altars,  though  on  Good  Friday  they  covered  them 
with  a  black  cloth. 

Pictures  were  used  to  beautify  the  side-altars, 
and  the  chief  altars  of  small  churches  which 
stood  in  the  choir.  In  the  principal  churches, 
on  the  other  hand,  thoueh  the  main  altar,  which 
stood  free  and  exposed,  admitted  of  no  such 
ornament,  the  decorations  of  the  choir  were  made 
to  correspond  with  it  Thus  in  the  semicircle 
of  the  more  ancient  basilicas  a  colossal  image  of 
Christ  was  placed,  his  hand  stretched  out  in 
blessing,  or  pointed  towards  the  cross,  and  his 
Load  surrounded  with  the  apostles  or  other 
saints.  Over  the  side  altars,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  some  particular  saint,  and  stood  by  the 
wall,  were  placed  pictures  representing  the  chief 
events  of  his  life,  which  were  surrounded  with 
rich  ornamented  borders. 

Dr.  K.  Hinuel. — ErmenirmU. 

AlteasteilL — It  is  the  province  of  this  article 
to  treat  only  of  the  infiuence  of  this  distinguished 
man  upon  the  Church  and  theological  science, 
during  his_  long  service  as  minister  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  and  public  instruction  in  P^ssia. 
As  the  ministry  of  Zedlitz  was  the  organ  by 
which  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Qreat  and 
his  times  was  communicated  to  the  university, 
the  church  and  school,  so  it  vras  the  ministry  of 
Altenstein  by  which  the  spirit  of  Frederic  III. 
and  of  the  agitations  connected  with  the  re- 


vival of  piety  during  the  war  of  (freedom,  was 
communicated  to  the  theological,  eoolesiastieal, 
and  educational  interests  of  the  Prussian  States. 
Altenstein  made  his  appearance  in  the  year 
1817,  which  was  one  of^  the  most  productive 
periods  in  these  particular  departments.  If 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  convinced  the 
Prussian  government  of  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  people,  who  were  oppressed  intem^y 
more  than  externally,  a  basis  of  religious  and 
scientific  strength,  the  re-establishment  of  Prus- 
sia, after  her  glorious  victory,  had  this  effect  in 
a  still  higher  degree.  It  was  Prussia's  external 
disgrace,  which,  under  the  direction  of  William 
von  Humboldt,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Pestaloizian  system  of  edneation,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  University  of  Berlin,  both 
which  contributed  to  the  internal,  and  in  some 
degree  also  the  rdigioua  regeneration  of  the 
people.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was 
when  rationalism  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  other 
universities,  that  such  theologians  as  Marhei- 
neke,  Schleiermaoher,  De  Wette,  and  Neander, 
were  called  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin 
(Recollections  of  William  von  Humboldt,  by 
ochlesier,  p.  141).  But  after  victory  had 
crowned  the  sorely-tried  faith  of  the  king  and 
his  council,  a  positively  Christian  influence 
in    ecclesiastical    affairs,  and    in    the   theolo- 

ficnl  faculties,  became  much  more  marked, 
'he  first  step  which  was  taken  in  this  direction, 
establishine  the  position  of  Altenstein,  was  the 
Cabinet  Order  of  1817,  which  separated  the  de- 
partment of  worship,  public  instruction,  and 
medical  affairs,  from  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  which,  in  connection  with  the  result 
tion  of  the  police  and  theatre,  it  had  been  united. 
At  the  head  of  this  ministry  Baron  von  Stein 
was  associated  with  Altenstein,  who,  from  1799, 
was  counsellor  of  the  ministry,  counsellor  of 
finance,  and  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department,  and  in  1813  civil  governor 
of  Silesia.  Ardently  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  early  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
piety,  he  seemed  to  be  eminently  uoalified  for 
the  post  to  which  he  was  called.  Toese  qualifi- 
cations, combined  with  mildness  and  great  ex- 
cellence of  character,  became  more  prominent 
by  contrast  with  the  character  of  his  predecessor 
(v.  Schuckman),  as  described  by  Eylert  (Sketches 
of  Character  from  the  Life  of  William  III.,  I., 
p.  198h  *'An  energetic  statesman,  who  man- 
a^d  tne  current  business  of  the  government 
with  energr  and  promptness,  but  who  had  no 
t&lent  for  the  direction  of  spiritual  affairs." 

If  in  a  transition  period,  like  that  in  which 
the  ministry  of  Altenstein  took  its  rise,  we  are  to 
regard  him  only  as  the  greatest  statesman,  who, 
possessed  of  a  profound  Knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  firm  religious  convictions,  endeavors,  in  an 
independent  and  consistent  manner,  to  use  the 
means  at  his  command  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  definite  result,  then  of  course  this  min- 
ister will  seem  deficient  in  that  strength  of  cha- 
racter which  is  so  essential  in  such  a  period  and 
in  such  relations  of  the  Church.  The  object 
which  Altenstein  kept  steadily  in  view  during 
his  long  term  of  office,  vras  to  allow  antagonistic 
powers  and  tendencies  to  develope  themselves 
neely  side  by  side,  and  mutually  to  modi^  each 
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other ;  to  encourage  what  seemed  good  elements, 
irhereTer  they  manifested  themselves,  in  science 
or  the  Church,  without  entirely  suppressing  such 
as  were  of  a  contrary  character,  and  cautiously 
to  introduce  such  ideas  and  plans  as  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king.  His  character  in  this  re- 
spect also,  is  portrayed  by  %lert  in  the  work 
just  referred  to,  p.  361. 

Such  an  administration,  undecided  in  its  own 
convictions,  and  ever  allowing  itself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  external  circumstances,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  or  by  its  forbearance  towards  op- 
posite sentiments,  could  not  well  suit  a  monarcn 
who,  though  benevolent  and  mild,  was  also  de- 
cided in  his  opinions.  Numerous  serions  con- 
flicts ensued,  and  more  than  once  the  minister's 
position  was  in  extreme  peril,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disputes  at  HaJle  in  1830,  and  of 
the  complications  m  Catholic  affairs  growing  out 
of  promiscuous  marriages.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  exercise  of  self-command  and  patience,  by 
his  accommodation  and  timely  concessions,  he 
skilfully  managed  to  retain  the  post  to  which  he 
had  become  so  ardently  attacned.  (See  Me- 
moirs of  Nicolovius,  p.  300 ;  and  Harnisch,  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Prussia,  1844,  p.  57). 

As  the  vagueness  of  Altenstein's  religious 
convictions  and  his  mildness  of  disposition  made 
him  more  accessible  to  the  counsels  and  sug-^ 
gestions  of  his  colleagues,  their  co-operation 
with  the  minister  in  the  control  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  of  the  schools  becomes  more  promi- 
nent. The  ministry  of  Altenstein  was  tormed 
in  a  time  of  newly-awakened  Christian  life,  and 
enlisted  in  its  service  many  of  those  men  who 
regarded  it  as  their  high  caning  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  religion.  The  most  noted  of 
these  was  the  noble  Nicoloyius.  His  intimacy 
with  Stolberg,  Homene  and  Jacobi,  had  greatly 
increased  his  qualifications  for  the  direction  of 
the  departments  of  public  worship  and  education 
confided  to  him  by  the  king  in  1810,  and  held 
until  1839.  In  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sities,  gymnasia,  and  public  schools,  Nicolovius 
was  assisted  by  SUvem  and  Beckedorf.  In  1818, 
however,  the  first  two  of  these  departments  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  John  SchuUe, 
whose  classic  culture  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
science  made  him  an  efficient  co-laborer. 

The  most  important  measures  and  reforms  of 
the  Altenstein  ministry  were  those  which  related 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions, 
which  were  elevated  to  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence, that  the  school  system  of  the  IVussitfn 
government  awakened  general  admiration.  Har- 
nisch, in  the  work  already  referred  to,  has  shown 
how  far  religious  training  was  combined  with 
intellectual  culture  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
gymnasia  this  was  left  too  much  out  of  view, 
notwithstanding  that  many  rules  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  instruction  were  adopted 
(see  these  in  Neigebaur's  Prussian  Gymnasial 
Schools).  This  oversight  subjected  the  Alten- 
stein ministry  to  severe,  though  not  unriehteous 
reproaches.  The  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  regulated  by  the  cabinet  ordinance  of  1817, 
and  another  modified  one  of  Dec.  1825.  A  par* 
tial  revival  of  the  local  eoolesiastical  courts  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  t^e  auperintend- 


enta  appointed  in  1828,  who  were  men  of  mon 
or  less  chorchly  feeling,  and  directed  attention 
to  the  need  of  more  intellectual  strength  in  the 
consistories.  As  in  the  Church,  so  also  in  ths 
school,  the  ministry,  except  during  the  period  of 
Beckedorf,  suffered  the  rationalistic  elements  to 
take  their  course  by  the  side  of  the  Cbristiao 
party  of  the  Pestalouian  echooL  Tbos  it  hsp> 
pened  that  the  new  religions  life  awaken^ 
(1817-1830)  was  called  to  endore  many  conflicts 
with  various  congregational  consistories,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Rhine  districts,  Westphalia,  and 
for  a  time  in  Prussia  proper.  Sucn  conflicts, 
partly  with  aealous  Christian  clergymen,  and 
partly  with  congregations,  occasioned  the  min- 
istry, to  whom  horn  parties  appealed,  many  em- 
barrassments, from  the  year  1820,  especially  in 
Silesia,  Pomerania  and  Neumark.  The  minir 
try  employed  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  to 
allay  these  difficulties  (see  Eyltrt,f,  151,  ITT). 
Yet  these  so-called  pietistic,  and  in  fact  irregular 
movements,  led  the  minister  and  his  colleagues 
to  adopt  measures  in  opposition  to  pietism  and 
conventicles  (Eylert,  p.  178,  ei  paanm).  Thus, 
in  1826  they  published  the  much  censnred  de- 
cree against  mysticism  and  pietism,  to  which, 
it  is  true^  a  practical  application  hostile  to  the 
religious  movement  was  given  by  the  local  courts, 
but  which,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  higher  autho- 
rities, was  found  to  oe  less  objectionable  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  Compare  Heostenberg, 
**  On  the  ministerial  order  respecting  MysticijuD, 
Pietism,  Separatism,  with  remarks  and  authentic 
explanations,  Berlin,  1826."  The  religious  life 
of  single  congregations,  therefore,  if  it  met  with 
obstructions,  was  nevertheless  really  promoted. 
Whilst  that  strictiy  churchly  tendency,  which 
from  the  year  1827  found  a  powerful  organ  in 
the  Evangldicdl  Church  Journal,  never  received 
the  positive  support  and  encouragement  either 
of  the  king  or  the  ministry,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  it  never  met  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
higher  authorities. 

In  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
interests  of  the  country,  the  ministry  was  gov- 
erned by  the  same  generous  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes the  Prussian  Concordat  with  Rome.  This 
fully  harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  Altenstein. 
But  even  if  it  had  not^  the  pr^ominant  influ- 
ence of  the  other  members  of  the  Ministerial 
Council  would  have  secured  the  adoption  of  lib- 
eral measures.  Nioolovius,  however  much  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  State,  w.ii 
nevertheless  filled  with  the  most  sincere  good- 
will towards  the  Romish  Church,  of  which  he 
gave  so  many  proofs,  that  reports  concerning  liis 
going  over  to^  that  Church  were  not  only  circu- 
latea  in  public,  but  even  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king.  (See  Memoirs  of  Nicolovius  by  Alf.  Nico- 
lov.,  pp.  305,  324).  The  special  cognisance  oi 
Catholic  affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  privy  coun- 
sellor Smedding,  a  person  as  classic  in  his  ta&te 
as  he  was  Christian  in  character,  who  honestly 
endeavored  to  combine  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  Church 
with  the  demands  of  patriotism.  The  ministerial 
edicts  in  reference  to  Catholic  affairs  oftenUmes 
occasioned  bad  feeling  towards  the  ministry,  and 
charges  of  partiality  for  the  Catholics.  It  was 
so  much  the  more  remarkable,  therefore^  that  pr^ 
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ciwl J  tbU  ministry  fell  itself  under  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  serious  oonfliots  with  the  Romish 
Church.    The  negotiations  of  Altenstein  with 
the  Archbishop,  Count  Spie^l,  to  procure,  in 
mutters   pertainiog  to  promiscuous  marriages, 
more  ikvorable  conditions  than  those  conceded 
in  the  papal  brief  of  1830,  were  without  effect. 
Tbo  ambassador  Bunsen  was  the  first  to  succeed 
in  concluding  that  private  treaty,  which  the  court 
of  Home  afterwards  so  vehemently  condemned. 
We  will  DOW  gUnce  at  the  uniyersities,  and 
in  particular  at  the  theological  faculties  during 
the  Altenstein  ministry.    The  old  German  uni- 
versity system  appeared  to  the  minister  a  national 
vanctaary ;  and  when,  for  instance,  a  restriction 
of  academic  freedom,  such  as  was  threatened 
during  the  period  of  political   reaction,  was 
averted  by  the  universities,  the  credit  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  Altenstein.    The  theolo- 
gical faculties  of  both  confessions,  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Romish,  received  liberal  encourage- 
ment and  support.    Such  men  as  Llioke,  Ols- 
b&usen,    Tboluck,    Bleek    and    Hengstenberg, 
devoted  to  an  academical  career,  commanded 
large  pecuniary  remunerations,  especially  during 
tho  earlier  part  of  the  Altenstein  ministry.  Only 
in  a  few  coses  were  the  vacancies  supplied  from 
ubroad.    It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  the  appointment  of  the  theological  facul- 
ties, the  prime  minister  was  influenced  far  less 
bj  his  private  views  and  feelings  than  by  the 
wishes  of  the  king.     This  was  especially  the 
case  after  1630.    After  the  death  of  Altenstein  in 
the  year  1845,  a  cabinet  order  of  Dec.  1830  was 
for  the  first  time  made  known  through  the  pa- 
pers, in  which  the  declaration  of  the  royal  will, 
called  forth  by  the  disputes  at  Halle,  was  reite- 
rated, that  no  teacher,  unless  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  should  be  called  to  the  Evan- 
gelical   theological    faculties.     '*  Through    my 
cabinet  order  communicated  to  yon  this  day," 
be  suys,  **  1  have  dedided  upon  your  arguments 
touching  the  charges  against  Professors  W.  and 
G. ;  yet  1  cannot  conceal  from  you,  that  whilst  I 
am  tar  from  desiring  to  exercise  an  immediate 
influence,  by  direct  authoritative  measures,  upon 
the  theological  sciences,  or  upon  the  mode  of 
theological  instruction  in  them,  TieverlheUss  I 
hold  the  Uetures  of  the  teachers  oj  Che  Evau^jdicdl 
Church  which  esserUiaUy  deviate  from  the  dogmag 
thai  are  acknowledged  as  articles  of  faith,  as  very 
suspicious,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  suseepti- 
hilUy  of  youthful  minds  for  religion,  the  exclusive 
promotion  and  spread  of  which  should  he  the 
aim  of  all  education,  and  the  practical  ol^fed  of 
young  theologians,  as  very  full  of  danger.    I 
cannot,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  urgently 
enough,  in  the  choice  of  academical  teachers  of 
the  theological  sciences,  to  direct  your  whole 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  exercise  the 
most  earnest  care,  that  the  chairs  of  theology  in 
our  universities  be  occupied  by  scientific,  educated 
men,  it  is  true,  but  by  those  only  wko  have  also 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,    Thus  at  the  same 
time  the  errors  of  Separatists  and  the  divisions 
in  the  Church  will  be  most  efiectually  resbted. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  not  my  object,  merely  on 
this  accouAti  to  zemoTe  from  office  those  Profes- 


sors of  Theology  already  appointed  io  the  mn* 
versities,  whose  views,  according  to  their  own 
writings  and  oral  instructions,  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  so  this  affordfl 
no  reason  why  the  State  should  retain  their  ser* 
vices,  in  case  an  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
personal  relations  should  offer.    When  cases  of 
this  nature  therefore  arise,  you  will  please  eseer^ 
cise greater  strictness  than  heretofore"    Which- 
ever way  the  minister's  own  conviction  leaned, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  royal  language 
that,  m  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
king,  access  to  theological  chairs  was  open  to 
pre-eminently  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
moderate  men,  without  distinction  of  theological 
complexion  or  party.    Until  the  year  1830,  it  was 
less  difficult  for  the  minister  to  bring  the  views 
of  the  king  in  unison  with  his  own  principles ; 
for  the  prominent,  scientific  theoloeians  of  the 
younger   generation,  belonged    either    to    the 
school    of   Schleiermacher  or  Neander.     The 
vacancies  in  the  faculties,  as  they  occurred,  were 
filled  with  theologians  of  this  description,  and 
indeed  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  minister's  way  of  thinking,  the  more 
accommodating  and  tolerant  characters  had  the 
advantage  of  those  of  more  decided  theological 
views,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  theolo* 
gians  of  a  less  distinct  theological  complexion, 
but  of  high  reputation  for  learning,  found  spe* 
cial  favor.    Thus  the  University  of  Bonn,  esta- 
blished at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry 
in  the  year  1818,  was,  with  one  exception,  sup- 
plied with  theologians  from  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Olshao- 
sen  in  Konigsberg  received  a  call  to  Erlangen, 
no  endeavors  were  made  to  retain  him  for  Prus- 
sia.   The  position  of  Altenstein  became  more 
difficult  from    the  time   (1830)   when    serious 
charges,  published  in  the  Church  Journal,  and 
reaching  the  throne,  were  made  against  the  min- 
istry, concerning  the  bold  and  poisonous  errors 
taught  in  the  University  of  Halle.    A  royal  com- 
missary, sent  to  examine  the  academical  teachers 
concerned,  filled  the  city  and  university  with  ap- 
prehension, and  raised  an  excitement  among  the 
newspapers  throughout  Germany.    By  the  min- 
ister's endeavors,  which  were  promoted  by  the 
catastrophe  at  Paris,  the  matter  was  brought,  it 
is  true,  to  a  more  moderate  issue  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect ;  but,  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
by  these  attacks  the  aversion  of  the  minister  to* 
wards  the  attacking  party  gained  strength  and 
decision,  on  the  other  hand  the  kine's  declara- 
tory act  only  drew  around  him  tighter  bonds. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  partiality  of  the 
minister  inclined  in  an  increasing  measure  to- 
wards the  Hegelian  school,  which,  moreover, 
found  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  younger 
generation,  so  that  ere  long  its  advocates  ap- 
peared among  the  aspirants  to  the  theological 
chairs.    We  should  err,  however,  if  we  should 
attribute  the  minister's  incliimtion  towards  that 
school  to  anything  like  a  profound  apprehension 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.    He  aoknowled^ 
without  reserve  that,  in  bis  philosophical  studies, 
he  was  not  able  to  get  beyond  Fichte;  but  he 
had,  as  he  expressed  himself^  a  firm  conviction 
that  this  philosophy  was  precisely  what^  was 
needed  by  the  times.   Hegel's  advioe  and  opinion 
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in  reference  (o  edaeadon  were  therefore  respected 
(see  Hegel's  works,  vol.  17).  By  his  ad^toe  the 
**  JUbrbUcher  faer  wissensohaftUche  Kritik,"  was 
liberally  supported  by  the  miDister,  the  philo- 
sophical chairs  in  many  places  filled  with  ilefj^ 
lians,  and  the  same  would  have  been  done  with 
the  philosophical  chairs  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  precisely  on  account  of  the  irreligious  ten- 
dency of  this  philosophy,  earnest  warnings  found 
their  way  to  the  king  from  trustworthy  men. 
The  minister  found  it  necessary  to  justify  him- 
self with  regard  to  the  alleged  anti-Christian 
tendency  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  Od- 
tchd  and  Sieffms  were  called  into  requisition 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  different  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  philosopher,  respecting  whom 
such  charges  were  made.  Thus  the  ministry 
found  their  path  beset  with  difficulties  in  this 
direction.  A.  professorship  in  Greifswald,  and 
an  extraordinary  professorship  in  Berlin,  could 
be  filled  by  a  Hegelian  only  oy  covert  means ; 
the  call  of  a  Wurtemberg  professor,  already 
drawn  up,  was  dropped,  and  even  an  increase  of 
salary  was  grantea  to  Hegelian  private  teachers 
only  after  much  hesitation  and  reflection. 

The  same  principle  guided  the  Altenstein  min- 
^try  in  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
theological  Acuities ;  and  indeed  here  also  with 
a  preponderating  preference,  not  for  a  ration- 
alistic destructive  tendency,  but  for  men  of 
acknowledged  piety.  The  ministry  checked 
rather  than  encouraged  the  rationalistic  en- 
deavors, that  proceeded  in  1827  from  Professor 
Theiner  of  Breslau.  If  the  Hermesian  theology 
in  the  Rhine  countries  and  Westphalia  was 
favored  by  the  ministry,  it  was  done  with  the 
well  grounded  conviction,  that  it  would  unite 
with  Catholic  supematuralism  in  the  same  scien- 
tific spirit.  In  a  ministerial  rescript  of  Feb. 
1824,  the  faculty  of  Breslau  was  given  to  un- 
derstand in  reference  to  proposals  to  elect  pro- 
fessors, "  that  the  ministry  aid  not  wish  a  pro- 
posal, which  might  awaken  doubt  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  faculty."  Distinguished 
scientific  persons  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
I>ere6er,  Klee,  Hermes,  Schols  and  Movers  re- 
ceived appointments,  while  the  ministry  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  for  others,  such  as  Sailer, 
afterwards  bishop,  Hug,  DoUinger,  Brenner, 
Mohler.  It  was  only  wilful  blindness  which 
induced  opponents,  such  as  editors  of  politi- 
cal newspapers,  to  charge  the  ministry  with 
an  intentional  perpetuation  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  Catholics.  How  much  do  their  schools,  for 
instance,  owe  to  the  ministry,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  how  fruit- 
ful has  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  Ca- 
tholic teachers  become?  It  is  true,  a  learned 
*  member  of  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Breslau, 
Movers,  in  his  "Memoir  of  the  condition  of 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Breslau,  from 
the  union  of  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Frankfort  to  the  present  time,  1845,"  preferred 
heavy  charges  against  the  Altenstein  ministry 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  faculty  at  that 

flaoe.  But  a  tract,  "  The  Catholic  Theological 
acuity  at  Breslau.  An  examination  of  the 
memoix  published  by  Dr.  Movers  respecting  its 
relations,  1845,"  offers  a  satisfactory  vindication 
of  the  ministry. 


Hitherto,  no  worthy  biography  of  Altenneis 
has  appeared.  The  brief  obituary  in  the  **  Ger- 
man Nekroloey"  of  1840,  and  the  aaperfick] 
article  in  Wiegand's  Conversation  Lexicon, 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

A.  H.^'^Appk, 

Althuner  {AUheimer,  Brenihis)^  Amdrem,  a 
German  clergyman,  was  bom  (1498)  in  Brenz. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  sealoaa  effbrti 
for  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Niimberg,  Eltersdorf,  and  especially  in 
the  Silesian  principalities  of  Ratibor,  Oppeln 
and  Jftgerndorf,  over  which  be  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief-superintendent  by  Margrave  Geor^ge 
of  Brandenberg.  He  was  well  vereed  in  tbe> 
ology  and  philology,  of  which  his  poblishcd 
works  give  evidence.  Among  these  are :  JHai- 
lagty  h.  e.  eoneiliatio  loeorum  scriphtrctf  qui  prima 
facie  inter se pugnare  videniur,  1528 ;  comments 
on  the  epbtles  of  John  and  James ;  and,  the 
most  practical  of  all,  a  catechism  (see  Anthaek, 
Reformaiion,  BaUeMiddi,  Vita  Alth.,  1740, 
NUmb.;  Oelehrienlex,  1  and  5;  Hartman,  kate- 
chet.  Denkmale,  p.  50).  Hastmakx.* 

Altixu^,  John  H.,  a  reformed  theologian,  was 
born  (Io83)  in  Emden,  studied  theology  nnder 
Piaeator  in  Herborn,  and  in  1608  accompanied 
the  electoral  Prince  to  England  as  hia  tntor. 
In  1613,  after  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with 
the  daughter  of  James  I.,  Alting  waa  called  to 
the  Loci  communea  chair  in  Heidelberg,  and  toon 
after  (1616)  to  the  direction  of  the  seminary  in 
the  Collegium  Sapientitg.  The  Prince's  aasump- 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  crown  involved  the  Pala- 
tinate in  serious  troubles.  Heidelberg  wis 
plundered  by  Tilly  in  Sept.,  1622.  Alting  fled 
to  Germany  for  refuge,  but  suffered  so  moeh 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  Lutheran  clergy, 
that  he  hastened  to  Holland  and  sonrht  protec- 
tion with  the  King  of  Bohemia.  In  1627  he 
assumed  a  theological  professorship  in  Oronin- 
gen,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1644. 
Chiefly  employed  in  matters  of  practical  import, 
Alting  showed  no  taste  for  the  echolaatic  subtle- 
ties of  the  theolosy  of  his  day ;  and,  although 
frequently  solicited,  published  none  of  his  works. 
He  left,  however,  a  large  amount  of  valnable 
manuscript  works,  of  which  several  were  postba- 
mousl^  published.  Among  them  ffisL  eedei, 
PaUUmce,  Franc.  1701 ;  Thaohgia  hisfariea,AmtL 
1664;  Exegesis  Augtutanctconfesaionie^Ac. Am^t 
1652;  Script,  Heidelbergena,  torn.  3,  Amst.  1662, 
the  first  containing  Locoa  eomm^  the  second 
Prohlemaia  tkedogioa^  the  third  JExplieatia  Co- 
tech.  Palat,  {Bagle,  Lex.  Hiatcr). 

^^  Alkx.  Schwsizkr.* 

AmadeiU  YIII.--(See  Baale,  Council  of.) 

AmaUhus  (t  837),  Deacon,  then  a  Priest  in 
Metz,  subsequently  Abbot  of  Hombach«  is 
known  chiefly  by  his  work  De  officio  ^ocleaiaatieo 
libri  quaiuor,  completed  in  820  and  dedicated  to 
Louis  tiie  Pious,  (Max  Bibl.  T.  XIY.  f.  934  sq.) 
important  for  the  studj  of  the  Catholic  cultus 
of  that  period.  Enjoying  the  special  confidence 
of  the  Emperor,  Amalarius  had  already,  pre- 
vious to  this,  been  reouested  by  him  to  write  a 
book  in  explanation  ox  the  rules  for  the  economi* 
cal  life  of  the  Chapters.  The  symbolism  of  the 
author  is  indeed  excessive ;  he  sees  a  deep  sig^ 
nificance  even  in  the  smallest  parts    ot   the 
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priestly  Teetmeate ;  but  this  featare  nveals  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  Besides,  such  allego- 
rising serres  to  prove  also  that,  to  whsteTer 
extent  the  Christian  spirit  had  been  transformed 
into  mere  ceremony,  it  strolled  nevertheless 
both  to  preserre  its  self-consciousness  and  to  re- 
flect its  own  light  upon  these  externals.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  Amalarins  did  not  approve 
the  prevalent  superstition  touching  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  It  seems  almost  as  if  bis  allegorical 
treatment  of  Church  offices  facilitated  a  aistinc- 
tion  which  he  made  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified,  (1.  c.  III.  24).  '*  Hie  eredimvs^ 
natumm  timplicem  panit  ei  vini  mixti  verti  in 
naiuram  rationahUem  eecL  eorporia  ei  aanguinia 
CkrisU."  His  idea  of  this  change  [verH)  appears 
in  a  letter  to  Gnntrad  (iTAchery,  Spicelogium,  ed. 
Paris,  1723,  T.  III.  f.  331),  in  which  he  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  spitting  after  com- 
munion. He  refers  not  only  to  the  practice  of 
other  Priests,  but  justifies  himself  also  theoreti- 
eally:  "It suffices,  if  the  inward  man  honor  the 
body  of  Christ,  this  body  enters  into  a  man  in 
order  to  give  life  to  the  soul  (ad  ninjicandam 
animam).  If  without  his  knowledge  or  will  an^ 
portion  of  the  body  of  Christ  pass  out  of  his 
month  in  the  act  of  spitting,  it  aoes  not  happen 
from  contempt  of  Christ's  body ;  by  this  oody 
the  soul  lives.''  That  Amalnrius  held  a  figura- 
tive view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  oould  be  shown 
moreover  by  some  other  citations.  He  also 
wrote  a  book  De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  sometimes 
called  De  Ordine  Psaimorum,  in  which  he  does 
injustice  to  Agobard's  improvements  in  Hymn- 
ology.  Agobard  in  turn  reviewed  him  severely, 
and  attacked  his  Liber  Officialis  (s.  Liber  Ago- 
bardi  contra  libros  quatuor  Am.  abbatis,  M.%. 
XIY.,  f.  326).  •         EMKioo.'-GerhaH. 

AmnJekitei,  O^nvDV*  ^  predatory  tribe  of 

Bedouins,  dwelling  south  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
14:7;  Num.  13:29);  and  bounded  by  the 
Egyptians,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and 
Jl^Iidtanites  (1  Sam.  15 :  7 ;  27 :  8;  1  Chron.  5 : 
43 ;  Judges  0 : 3).  From  this  place  they  sallied 
forth,  it  appears,  at  an  early  day  already,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Canaan,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name  which  a  mountain  bore 
at  a  Inter  periud  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  (Judges 
12:15;  5:14;  comp.  Ewald's  Hist.  L  290, 
Bern.  3).  In  Gen.  36:12,  16;  and  1  Chron. 
1 :  36,  a  certain  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
is  introduced  as  an  Edomite  duke,  from  which 
circumstance  be  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  Amalekites.  Josephus  ac- 
cordingly (Ant.  II.,  1,  2),  describes  them  as  a 
tribe  of  Edom  and  their  territory  as  a  part  of 
Idumea.  Bat  Clericus  and  more  particularly 
/.  D.  Michadis  (SpiciL  I.,  171  seq.),  oppose 
this  view  entirelv,  and  assign  the  following 
reasons:  1.  Amalekites  existed  as  earlv  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  14:7).  But  Hengsten- 
berg  breaks  the  force  of  the  argument  by  saying 
that  the  passage  does  not  designate  a  people  but 
a  letndf  and  that  throughout  the  whole  oon- 
tezt»  this  signification  is  retained  proleptieally. 
2.  Balaam  (Num.  24:20),  calls  Amalek  the 
first    of  the    nations.     Ilengstenberg  replies, 

D^IJ  n*S&^K"T  do^B  not  mean  the  oldeatt  but 
ibB Jlrst  heathen  nation  that  oame  forth  in  boa* 


tile  opposition  to  the  people  of  Qod.  3.  During 
a  period  of  from  400  to  500  years,  from  the 
grandson  of  Esau  to  Moses,  so  powerful  a  nation 
as  Ex.  17  presupposes,  oould  not  have  arisen. 
But  the  large  number  of  **  men"  (Gen.  32 : 6, 7), 
hirelings  and  the  incorporated  remnants  of  sub- 
jugated tribes,  may  have  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  ponulation.  4.  Nowhere  does  so  close  a  re- 
lationsnip  between  the  Edomites  and  the  Amale- 
kites become  apparent.  One  cause  of  mutual 
alienation,  however,  may  lie  precisely  in  an 
early  separation  of  a  tribe  from  the  main  body 
of  the  nation.  5.  A  tradition  of  the  Arabians 
represents  them  as  a  very  ancient  tribe  of  Ham, 
which  setUed  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Ish- 
mael  (Conop.  Winer,  Cyol.  I.,  51 ;  Ewald,  Hist 
I.,  300).  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  attach 
any  special  importance  to  such  vague  traditions. 
Hengstenberg,  moreover,  argues  in  favor  of  the 
descent  of  tho  Amalekites  from  the  grandson 
of  Esau,  from  the  identity  of  their  ab^e,  from 
the  fact  that  Gen.  14 : 7  mentions,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  other  places  in  the  context,  not  a 
people,  but  a  "  land;"  implying  tiiat  at  that  time 
no  nation,  bearing  the  name  of  Amalek,  was  in 
existence;  and  finally  from  the  improbability, 
that,  contrary  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, a  nation  sustaining  so  important  and 
constant  a  relation  to  the  history  ot  the  Israel- 
ites would  come  to  view,  d^max6yipro(. 

The  Amalekites  were  the  first  people  to  make 
war  upon  the  Israelites  after  tneir  departure 
from  Egypt  Worn  down  with  fatigue,  their 
rear  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Rephidim ;  but 
Joshua  discomfited  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  God  condemned  them  to  utter  exter- 
mination (Deut  25 :  18 ;  Ex.  17  :  8).  When  the 
Israelites  reached  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canaan  and  attempted  to  get  up  unto  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  it  was  the  Amalekites  that  leagued 
with  the  Canaanites,  and  drove  them  back  with 
^reat  slaughter  (Numb.  14:45).  During  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  they  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  hostilities  (Judges  3 :  13 ;  7 :  12). 
At  the  command  of  Samuel,  Baul  went  forth 
and  destroyed  them  entirely,  and  took  Agag, 
the  king,  prisoner  (most  likely  a  titie  common 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  comp..  Num. 
24:7),  whom  Samuel,  when  Saul  wished  to 
spare  him,  hewed  in  pieces  with  his  own  hand 
(1  Sam.  15).  The  last  remnant  was  extermi- 
nated under  Hesekiah  (1  Chron.  4:43).  An 
allusion  to  the  capital  is  found  in  1  Sam.  15 :  5. 

Kurtz. — QerhaH, 

Amalrio  of  B^ne,  was  the  most  influential  re- 
presentative of  Pantheism  during  the  middle 
ages.  As  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  he  be- 
came distinguished  for  dialectical  acumen,  ao- 
quired  a  wide  reputation,  and  thus  attracted  a 
large  number  of  pupils ;  for  this  reason  Louis, 
the  Dauphin,  was  induced  to  give  him  an  ap- 
pointment. His  heretical  views  were  condemned 
oy  the  University  of  Paris  in  1204 ;  then  he  trsr 
veiled  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Innocent  IIL 
But  in  1207  the  Pope  confirmed  the  sentence, 
and  Amalrio  returned  to  Paris  and  recanted. 
Settled  grief  ensued,  and  ended  his  life  in  1209. 
During  the  same  year  his  disciples  were  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Paris ;  four  were  im- 
mured, and  ten  burned  before  the  gates  of  the 
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eity.  The  retnunt  of  Amalrio  were  ezbumed 
and  burned,  and  his  a«Ke8  given  to  the  winds. 
The  Sjnod  alao  condemned  the  works  of  Arie^ 
totlo  on  natural  philosophy,  from  which,  it  was 
thought,  Amalrio  had  arawn  his  errors.  The 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  4th  Lateran 
Council.  1215. 

Adupting  the  Pantheistic  system  of  Scotae 
Erigena,  he  started  with  the  principle: "God  is 
the  true  substance  of  creation,  of  each  and  all, 
the  fountain  and  ultimate  end  of  all  existence, 
in  whom  all  things  will  finally  be  restored  to  a 
perfect  oneness.  InYisible  Himself,  because 
seen  only  in  the  creature :  just  as  light  can  be 
seen,  not  in  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  air.  God  reveals  Himself  at  different  pe- 
riods. The  revelation  is  intermediated  by  in- 
carnation. In  the  Old  Testament  age  God  was 
incarnate  in  Abraham ;  and  a  revelation  of  jus- 
tice is  given  in  the  law.  In  the  New  Testament 
age  the  Sou  was  incarnate  in  Mary ;  and  a  reve- 
lation of  grace  is  given  mainly  in  the  sacraments. 
But  divine  revelation  is  imperfect  and  external 
under  both  these  forms.  A  third  period  com- 
mences with  Amalric  and  his  disciples.  Now 
the  Holy  Ghost  becomes  incarnate  in  every  in- 
dividual, and  all  receive  salvation  therefore, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  external  cere- 
monies. Hence  it  is  a  prominent  article  of  faith 
that  every  one  be  conscious  of  being  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  or  as  Amalric  expressed  it, 
that  he  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  a  member  of 
Christ.  As  such  every  believer  has  already 
endured  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cros8.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  the  sacrament 
symbolizes  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  in  a 
visible  earthly  form.    The  consecration  by  the 

Eriest  does  not  transform  the  elements  into  the 
ody  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  fact  at  hand,  namely,  that  God  and 
the  creature  are  substantially  one. 

*'As  the  ceremonial  forms  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  of  the  Father  had  to  yield  to  the  New 
Testament  revelation  of  the  Son,  so  do  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  the  latter  disappear  in  the  age  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  New  Testament  loses  its 
validity ;  the  sacraments,  all  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, become  superfluous.  The  Pope  is  Anti- 
christ, the  Bomish  Church,  Babylon.  The 
Kesurrection  is  a  moral  ennoblement  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Ghost :  Paradise  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God :  and  Hell  the 
oonsciousnefts  of  sin  as  the  cause  of  death.  A 
man  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  commit  sin  ;  its 
sting  exists  no  longer,  he  lives  in  the  sphere  of 
love ;  and  wn  action  originating  in  love  is  good, 
even  when  very  sinful  as  to  its  form." 

Some  other  errors  of  which  he  was  accused,  are: 
That  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  there  would  have 
been  no  sexual  difference ;  that  the  sexual  rela- 
tion will  cease  in  the  resurrection  ;  that  God  has 
spoken  as  well  by  enlightened  heathen  as  by  the 
church  futhers,  by  Ovid  as  well  as  by  Augustine. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  tenets  must 
be  ascribed  to  Amalrio,  and  what  to  his  disci- 
ples, though  it  is  certain  that  he  held  obiection- 
able  doctrines  on  morals.  (Giescler,  Cb.  His., 
ri.  2.  642.)>  Lindner.— (?«rAar/. 

'  Compare  Hahn  on  Amalrio  of  Bdne,  Stud,  ft  Krit., 
me,  KSehloisi  Am.  of  B.,  A  David  of  Dinant.  do.,  1847. 


Amaadns^  the  Apostle  of  Belgiam,  sod  frr 
a  time  Bishop  of  Maestricht,  was  dietingoiabcd 
for  his  preaching  and  miracles,  and  as  a  Chm^ 
leader  daring  the  troublous  times  of  the  aeveiitli 
century.  The  principal  souroes  of  informa- 
tion are  two  biographies :  one  by  Baudeniaiid» 
680,  who  says  he  heard  from  an  eje-wift- 
ness  of  many  events  recorded  (MabiU&n^  Aet 
Sanct.  Ord.  Ben.,  II.  p.  709;  Surtus^  TitM 
Sanotor,  I.  p.  907 ;  Act.  Sanct  Boll.  Feb.,  L  p. 
848) ;  another  in  verse  by  Milo,  a  aionk  of 
Elnon,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  ninDi 
oentary  (Act.  S.  Boll.  L.  1.  p.  874).  He  was  bon 
near  Nantes,  of  a  Roman  family,  about  tiM  dose 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
priesthood,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
As  the  German  conquerors  excluded  influential 
Roman  iamilies  from  civil  offices,  many  of  them 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  thns 
perpetnated  some  remains  of  Roman  cultivation. 
In  626  he  preaohed  in  the  vicinity  of  ObenL 
Dagobert  I.  directed  him  to  baptise  the  people ; 
but  his  fiuooess  was  bad;  his  associates  with- 
drew for  want  of  support ;  he  himself  suffered 
various  abuses  from  a  fanatical  peasantry ;  was 
thrown  into  the  Scheldt  several  times ;  and  bis 
labors  became  limited  almost  entirely  to  re- 
deeming captives  and  baptising  them.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  converting  Bavo  (or  Ailowin), 
a  wealthy  man,  with  whose  assistance  he  erectCNl 
two  monasteries  at  Ghent  —  Blandinium  on  the 
left,  and  St.  Bavo  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  Tiiese  and  (Elnon  or)  St.  Amandns 
in  Tournay,  became  the  centre  of  his  missionary 
operations.  In  626  or  628  he  was  ordained  an 
itinerating  bishop.  From  647  to  649  he  held 
the  see  of  MaestricJU ;  but  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  office  because  he  could  not  restrain  the 
immoralities  of  the  olergy,  and  contrary  lo  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Pope  Martin,  who  desired 
him  to  proceed  severely  against  these  irregit- 
larities,  be  resigned.  lie  then  returned  to  the 
work  of  an  itinerating  preacher,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy what  was  left  of  Faganism  along  the  lower 
Scheldt.  At  court  he  was  respected  and  Wed ; 
a  free  expression  of  opinion,  however,  against 
Dagobert  I.  incurred  the  sentence  of  banishment 
in  629 ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  even  offi- 
ciated at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Siegbert,  630, 
when,  it  is  saio,  the  child  responaed  Amen, 
though  but  40  days  old.  It  is  reported  that  he 
restored  a  man,  who  had  been  hung,  to  life  by 
his  prayer,  for  whose  reprieve  he  had  interobded 
in  vain.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Elnon.  He  died  601.  The  will  of 
Amandus,  which  came  to  light  in  1170,  pro* 
nounces  terrible  curses  upon  the  removal  of 
his  bones  from  Elnon.  It  is  evidently  an  in- 
vention, designed  to  keep  that  monastery  in 
possession  of  these  relics. 

Rbttbehq. — Gtrhart. 

Amasai  KtS^OVi  the  son  of  Abigail,  David's 

sister,  and  Ithra  (2  Sam.  17:25;  or  Jether, 
1  Chron.  2:17),  commanded  the  army  which 
Absalom  had  edleoted  in  the  rebellion  against 
his  father.  He  was  defeated  by  the  royal  army 
under  Joab,  in  the  forest  of  £phraim  (2  Sam. 
17  :  25 ;  18 : 6,  7).  In  consideration  of  nis  near 
relationship,  David  subsequently  pardoned  him, 
and  made  him  eommender  of  the  army  in  Joab'e 
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•lead  (2  Sam.  19:13).  Not  long  afterwards, 
bowBTer,  Joab  avenged  htmaelf  for  this  humi- 
liation by  treaeheroQslj  asaaaainatinff  his  rival, 
Amasa  (2  Sam.  20 : 4-10).  *  Winer. 

kmnminh      {'AiuacUxf,     'Afiaalas,      AmcuiiU, 
tV^DH  ~  god-strengthened).     1)  The  son  and 

successor  of  Joash,  king  of  Jadah  (838-809 
B.  C).  He  was  valiant  and  energetic.  In  the 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  ois  father,  he 
displajed  a  most  creditable  loye  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Although  he  did  not  remove  the  '*  hi^h 
places,"  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  14:1-6;  2  Ghron.  25: 
1-4).  His  &vorite  and  most  important  project 
was  that  of  reducing  the  revoltcSi  Edomites  to 
their  former  allegiance  (2  Kings  8 :  20 ;  comp. 
1  Kings  22 :  47).  According  to  2  Chron.  25 : 
5-10,  he  marched  against  them  vrith  an  army 
composed  of  300,000  men  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah, 
and  100,000  hired  soldiers  of  Israel  The  latter, 
however,  were  soon  dismissed  by  the  command 
of  the  Lord.  The  Edomites  were  vanquished, 
and  Amasiah  pursued  them  with  his  victorious 
anny  until  they  reached  Selah  (Petra)  the  chief 
town  of  Edom,  which  thenceforth  was  named  Jok- 
thecl  (2  Kings  14 : 7).  Inflated  by  this  exploit, 
he  next  challenged  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  battle, 
in  the  hope  probably  of  reuniting  the  10  tribes 
with  Judah.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
Amaziah  was  defeated  and  taken  captive,  and 
Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  con- 
querors. Joash  razed  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
and  demanded  hostages  of  Amaziah  before  set- 
tiog  him  at  liberty.  Amaziah  reigned  15  years 
after  the  death  of  Joash,  and  was  put  to  death 
in  an  insurrection  of  his  own  people,  during 
which  he  had  fled  to  Lachish  (2  Kings  14 :  19). 
This  insurrection  was  probably  excited  by  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  worship  of  the  idols 
taken  from  the  Edomites  (2  Ghron.  25 :  14-27). 
2.)  A  priest  of  Bethel  who  forbid  Amos  to  pro- 
phecy in  Israel.  3.)  The  name  of  two  inaivi- 
duals  menUoned  in  the  genealogical  register 
(1  Chron.  4:34;  6:30),  but  otherwise  un- 
known. YAIBINGSa.^ 

Ambcnit  or  Ambo  (a^tOm,  from  amfiaivu ;  Lai 
pulnitumf  sugffuhu)  sa  a  desk  or  platform,  situ- 
ated in  the  oentre  of  the  nave  of  the  Church, 
frequently  made  to  accommodate  Hfiy  or  more 
persona,  and  designed  partly  for  the  use  of  the 
singers  (comp.  ConeU,  Laodic,  can.  15.  fu}  fiitv 
tOJtov  rw»  xaswueuiv  i|«iXtw  rwr  irti  t6y  Oftpiava  duo- 
^oevbrruF  jco*  drtb  ^ci^iiot  ^a»Juaiftta¥  itipouf  tmti 
^oAXtw  h  IxaA^^),  and  partly  for  the  i^eaders 
(hence  also  called  suggestua  lectorum,  ^fta  fur 
avayiHaatuiif ;  comp.  Smom.  VIIL  5 ;  IK.  2).  In 
order  to  be  more  distinctly  heard  by  the  people, 
the  bishops  sometimes  deliv^lred  their  sermons 
from  the  Ambon,  as  vras  the  case  when  they 
ipoke  seated  in  their  own  chair,  or  from  the 
railing  of  the  altar.  Thus  Nioephorns  informs 
us  concerning  Chrysostom:  tits  6^  6  'luasvtit 
Xa^pov  t%va  Xoyov  dif {<mi»  «k'  ^A^i^ttvof  MO^s^i, 
loamp  ^  Uu^  ixsivv  ttus  6i6aaiesaMUi  fCoMtv,  w' 
iuntftiu  ii  ^mii  ifUi^^6i/o^  (Hist  eceies.  XIII.  4) ;  so 
also  Auguatine.  Having  first  the  form  of  a  obair 
of  instruction,  it  was  converted  into  a  polpift, 
whilst  the  two  reading-desks  for  the  Qoapels  and 
Epistles  retained  their  position  ta  the  righl  and 


left  of  the  altar.  In  the  Rnsso-Oreek,  as  in  all 
oriental  churches,  there  was  used  a  low  portable 
desk,  the  Andhgewn,  which,  in  the  reading  of 
the  Epistles,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  in  the  reading  of  the  Oospels  in  the 
centre,  before  the  *'  holy  doors,''  and  these  exer* 
cises  finished,  was  removed.  This  ancient  Am- 
bon is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  churches  of 
the  bishops,  as  it  is  designed  for  their  exclusive 
use,  who,  standing  upon  it,  receive  and  put  on» 
in  presence  of  toe  whole  congregation,  their 
official  garments.  When  the  pnests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  engaged  in  singine  their  parts, 
they  were  seated  on  chairs  in  the  ^tar-place,  or 
in  the  high  chancel  of  the  church,  whilst  the 
singers  of  the  lay  order  sat,  as  in  the  Evangelical 
churches,  in  the  so-called  organ-loft  (opposite  tiie 
altar).  In  the  Russo-Greek  churches  they  were 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  railing  of  the  altar, 
or  in  the  organ-loft 

Bi^HKiKOXR. — Ermentroui, 
AmbrOfte»  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  about 
the  year  340,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  at 
Treves,  where  his  father,  who  was  governor  of 
one  of  the  three  ifurge  dioceses  of  the  Western 
empire,  embracing  Western  Europe  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  resided  Having  finished  his  studies 
at  Rome,  he  was  employed  m  the  service  of  the 

government,  and  became  prsstorian  prefect  of 
iguria  and  Emilia.  In  the  discharge  of  hia 
official  duties,  and  to  prevent  an  open  sedition 
in  the  city  of  Milan,  wnich  was  sorelv  distracted 
by  tumults  and  parties  about  the  election  of  a 
new  bishop,  he  went  into  the  church,  and  whilst 
speaking  a  child  eried  out,  "Ambrose  Bishop." 
Both  Catholics  and  Arians  joined  in  the  univer* 
sal  shout,  "Ambrose  Bishop."  A  mere  cate* 
chumen,  he  at  first  made  use  of  all  the  artifices 
in  his  power  to  escape  this  charge,  but  at  last 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church,  was  bap* 
tized,  and  ei^ht  days  afler  received  episcopal 
consecration,  m  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  His 
practical  tact  and  remarkable  energy  of  char* 
acter,  joined  to  an  unreserved  dedication  of  his 
powers  to  the  work  to  which  he  had  been  unani* 
mously  called,  admirably  qualified  him  for  a 
position  as  important  as  it  was  difficult.  J>eai* 
reus  of  being  an  example  in  his  own  person  of 
that  religious  earnestness  which  characterized 
the  Church  in  whose  service  he  now  stood,  he 
^ave  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  his  ^Id  and 
silver,  his  lands  and  estates.  Minghng  with 
the  world  only  when  circumstances  absolutely 
demanded  it,  be  led  an  abstemious  and  strictly 
religious  life,  and  in  order  to  make  up  his  defi- 
ciencies in  theological  culture,  devoted  to  study 
all  his  spars  hours,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
presbyter  Simplicianus,  who  became  his  sucoea* 
sor  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  Ills  masters 
in  the  science  of  theology  were  Clement,  Origen, 
Didymus,  and  particularly  St.  Basil.  Applying 
himself  with  extraordinary  activity  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  preached  every  Sunday, 
was  accessible  to  all  persons,  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  poor,  whom  he  styled  his  "  stewards 
and  treasurers,"  and  made  continual  intercession 
for  the  perseouted  and  condemned.  Understand- 
ing in  its  fall  import  the  spirit  of  his  station,  be 
head  himself  stristly  to  eooienastical  aflairs,  and 
asves  sought  finTocs  from  the  issperinl  oonvl^ 
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either  for  himself  or  hie  friendi.^  His  seal  for 
orthodox  doctrine  eooa  led  him  ioto  a  oonfliot 
with  the  Arians.  When  baptised,  he  had  pro- 
tested against  the  presence  of  an  Arian  bishop. 
In  the  year  381  he  effected  the  election  of  a 
Catholic  bishop  at  Sirmiam,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  deposition  of  two  Arian  bishops.  At 
Troves  he  checked  the  march  of  Maziminns,  who 
had  murdered  Gratian,  refused  him  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church,  and  exhorted  him  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  crime,  and  held  no  fellowship  with 
the  bishops  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
the  PrisciUians.  He  waged  a  successful  warfare 
against  the  Pagan  faction  in  Rome*  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.,  sought  to  restore  the 
statue  of  Victoria  in  the  hall  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
Vesta.  Summoned  in  the  year  385  oy  Uie  minis- 
ters of  State  to  deliver  up  a  church  to  the  Arians, 
he  boldly  refused  obedience,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
taining it.  The  principles  which  governed  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  has  most  clearly 
expressed  in  a  sermon  based  upon  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Job.  "  They  order  me  to  give  up 
the  basilic.  I  reply :  It  is  not  permitted  me  to 
give  it  up,  nor  is  the  emperor  profited  by  taking 
possession  of  it.  If  you  cannot  forcibly  vrrest 
to  your  own  use  the  residence  of  a  private  man, 
on  what  grounds  do  you  presume  to  lay  violent 
bands  on  the  temple  of  God?  They  say,  that 
as  everything  belongs  to  the  emperor,  ne  has 
power  to  do  what  seemeth  fit  in  his  sight.  I 
reply :  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  the  belief 
that  you  can  exercise  imperial  control  over 
things  holy  and  divine.  What  belongs  to  God 
is  God's;  what  belongs  to  the  emperor  is  the 
emperor's.  To  the  emperor  belong;  the  palaces, 
to  the  priests  the  churches.  But  if  you  say,  we 
must  also  have  a  church,  I  reply,  Not  such  as 
are  the  property  of  the  orthodox  believers. 
What  have  you  in  common  with  the  odultress— 
the  Church  of  the  Arians  V  The  following  year, 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  Ambrose  having  a^in 
refused  obedience  to  a  fresh  summons  to  deliver 
up  a  church,  the  combat  recommenced.  The 
holy  prelate  answered :  "  Naboth  would  not  give 
up  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  shall  I 

five  up  that  of  Jesus  Christ?''  Feeling  it  to  be 
is  duty  to  remain  with  his  flock,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  order  commanding  him  to  leave 
the  city.  That  violent  hands  might  not  be  laid 
on  his  person,  he  retired  to  the  church,  and  re- 
mained there  several  days  and  nights,  guarded 
by  the  people,  whilst  soldiers  stooa  round  about 
the  temple,  who  suffered  persons  to  go  in,  but 
no  one  to  come  out.  Thus  shut  up,  he  fre- 
quently preached  to  the  people,  and  expliuned 
the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  emperor  to  the  Church.  "The 
emperor  is  within  the  Church,  and  not  above  it, 
anu,  as  regards  myself,  I  will  never  voluntarily 
abdicate  my  rights.  I  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  wish  to  resist  force  by  force.  To  weep,  to  sigh, 
to  pray — these  are  the  weapons  I  can  wield  against 
the  Gothic  soldiers ;  priests  have  none  other." 
In  order  to  keep  the  people  awake  and  to  confirm 
their  faith  in  the  Trinity,  he  composed  hymns  in 
Latin  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sung  alternately  by  the  clergy  and 
the   oongregatbn.     The  dietoription  of  these 


scenes  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  0onfe8sioDS»  by 
Augustine,  who  was  in  the  church  with  bis  mo- 
ther, is  well  calculated  to  convey  a  viyid  im- 
pression of  the  fervent  enthusiasQi  of  those  days, 
which  so  affected  even  the  soldiers  who  kept 
guard,  that  they  joined  in  the  praises  sung  by 
the  people  within,  and  compelled  the  Empress 
Justina,  who  had  instigatea  these  troubles,  to 
abandon  her  pretensions.  Terrified  by  the  neva 
that  Maximqs  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy,  the 
imperial  court  had  recourse  to  Ambrose,  who, 
generously  burying  the  memory  of  past  injuries, 
undertook  an  embassy  to  stop  the  march  of  this 
usurper,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  ooeaaioned 
no  harm  to  the  empire.  In  no  long  time  ho  was 
again  called  upon  to  assert  the  ri^^hts  of  the 
Church  against  the  tyranny  of  the  civil  powers. 
Botheric,  the  governor  of  Thessalonica,  having 
been  slain  in  a  sedition  by  the  people,  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  retaliated  his  death  by  issuins 
a  decree  which  led  to  the  inhuman  mamacre  of 
7000  inhabitants  of  this  place.  Horrified  by 
this  tragical  procedure,  Ambrose,  after  having 
given  the  emperor  time  for  reflection,  wrote  to 
him :  "  Nothing  so  well  becomes  an  emperor  as 
generous  kindness  and  love  towards  those  who 
may  be  subject  to  him,  and  nothing  so  well  be- 
comes a  priest  as  freedom  of  speech :  and  not  to 
say  openly  what  we  think  renders  us  unworthy 
of  the  respect  of  men  and  exposes  us  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  divine  judgments.  But  we  are  bound 
to  speak  not  what  may  be  pleasing  to  an,  bat 
what  God  oomihands.''  In  this  letter  he  con- 
jured him  to  do  penance  for  this  crime.  *'  Nei- 
ther angel  nor  archangel  can  forgive  sin ;  God 
pardons  those  only  who  sincerely  repent:"  and 
at  the  same  time  told  him  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would  administer  the  sacrament  in  his  pre- 
sence. Stun^i^  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
Theodosius  laid  aside  the  robes  of  royalty,  and 
submitted  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  And  when  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
church,  Ambrose  courageously  crossed  his  path, 
and  yielded  not  until  he  had  fulfilled  all  his  re- 
Qoirements.  "And  the  emperor,"  remarked 
Ambrose  in  his  funeral  oration,  "  did  what  pri- 
vate citisens  are  ashamed  to  do."  Theodosius 
died  in  the  year  395,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  bishop  himself,  in  the  year  397,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  m  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Church  constituted  the  centre  around 
which  Ambrose  revolved.  A^inst  Paganism  he 
asserted  its  supernatural  origin ;  against  the  civil 
authority,  its  spiritual  independence ;  and  against 
heresy,  its  infallible  orthodoxy.  Though  he 
cannot  be  compared,  intellectually,  with  Origen, 
Athanasius,  and  Augustine,  his  industry  as  a 
student  and  author,  fairly  rivalled  the  energy 
and  tact  he  displayed  in  the  government  of  his 
see.  In  dogmatics,  particularly  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  followed  the  teachings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  these 
for  the  use  of  Latin  Churches,  he  has  earned  an 
indisputable  claim  upon  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Whilst  asserting  the  freedom-and  auto- 
nomy of  the  human  will,  he  laid  greater  stress 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  sin  than  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks,  and  became  tbns 
a  precursor  of  Augustine.  His  treatise  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  which  was  used  u  «  text* 
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book,  not  only  by  the  ministry  but  also  by  tho 
laity,  prores  that  Ambrose  moved  with  flreater 
ease  and  confidence  in  the  sphere  of  moraU  than 
of  theology  pn>per.     The  attainment  of  eternal 
life  he  considered  to  be  the  end  of  our  being.   The 
entire  morality  of  the  Christian  system  he  compre- 
hended in  the  four  cardinal  yirtues :  in  wisdom, 
as9  the  true  relation  of  man  to  Qod ;  in  justice  of 
man  to  man ;  in  fortitude  amid  the  events  of 
this  life ;  and  in  the  practice  of  temperance  by 
each  individual.    A  moral  life,  made  up  of  these 
four  elements,  derived  from   the  Church,  and 
flou lushing  alone  within  its  pale,  constituted  the 
crown  of  his  character,  and  the  glory  of  his 
person.  Ambrose,  however,  fell  into  the  mistake, 
ver^  general  in  his  time,  of  dividing  the  moral 
obligations  enjoined  by  Christianity  into  two 
cla«i»0i3,  one  of  which  comprised  all  the  duties 
which  people  generally  were  bound  to  discharge, 
under  penalty  of  damnation,  and  the  other,  what 
are  sometimes  called  counsels  of  perfection — such 
as  virginity,  fasting,  poverty  —  which  they  alone 
were  called  upon  to  fulfil  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  purely  religious  state  of  life. 
Kegarding  this  latter  class  as  in  itself  higher 
and  holier  than  the  former,  he  is  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  of  having  done  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  evangelical  morality,  which,  on  the 
one   hand,  adjudges  all  moral  actions  by  the 
purity  of  the  evangelical  motives  that  prompt 
them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  for  the 
sanctification  of  every  department  of  life — of 
marriage  as  well  as  of  vireinity — of  the  state  as 
well  as  of  the  Church.    Influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sister,  Marcellina,  and  by  his 
own  subsequent  course  of  study,  he  became  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  that  false  asceti- 
cism asainst  which,  even  in  his  age,  Jovinian 
earnesUy  protested.    As  he  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  civil  power,  so  be  also  strenuously  vin- 
dicated the  importance  of  the  "  more  penect " 
virtues,  and  insisted  on  a  state  of  life  m  which 
the  world  could  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  the 
Boul  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  free  from  outward 
distractions  and  untrammelled  by  earthly  ties. 
The  contributions  Ambrose  made  to  the  liiurgy 
and  euUus  of  the  Church  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Besides  the  custom  which  he  learned  from  the 
Oriental  Churches,  of  singing  psalms  alternately 
(Responses,  AnUpbons),  and  taueht  the  people 
when  engaged  in  his  conflict  with  the  Emnress 
Justina,  be  introduced  the  musical  scale  ox  the 
Greeks.    Still  more  valuable  were  his  labors  in 
the  department  of  hynmology     He  (with  St. 
Hilary)  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Church  music 
in  the  West,  the  father  of  hymnology,  and,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  called  the  Luther  of  his  age. 
His  hymns,  in  number  between  eight  and  ten, 
are  full  of  simple,  churchly  grandeur.    Of  the 
most  important  may  be  mentioned  the  Morning 
Hymn,  **Aeierna  rerum  condUor,'*  the  Evening 
Hymn,  "  Deiu  creator  cmnium"  and  the  Christ- 
m:ts  liymn,   **  Veni  redempior  gentiumJ*    His 
writings  are  quite  numerous.    Exegtical:  his 
Commentaries  on  several  Psalms  and  on  the  Oos- 
pel  of  Luke ;  Dogmaiiea  FoUmtDal;  De^de(S  v.) 
against  the  Arians ;  i>e  tpiriiu  sancto(Z  v. ^  against 
the  Macedonians;   Ik  poenitentia,  against  the 
Kovatians;  bomiietic,  osoetical  or  mystical;  Jh 


hexaemeron  (6  v.),  or  on  the  history  of  creition, 
an  imitation  of  a  similar  work  by  Basil ;  De  vrr- 
ginibus  ad  Maredlinam  sorcrem  (3  v.) ;  De  vir* 
gimkUe;  DeinsiittUume  tmrginis;  Deparadho; 
De  Cain  et  Abel;  De  Ahrahamo;  De  Isaac  et 
€mtma,  etc.,  His.  III. ;  Libri  de  offieiU — a  treatise 
on  ethics.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  collec- 
tion of  his  LeUera  and  several  Sermons.  Many 
other  writings,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Ambrosiaster,  are 
falsely  ascriGsd  to  him.  The  best  edition  of  bis 
works  is  the  Benedictine,  Paris,  1686-1690,  2 
folio  vols.  Histories  of  his  life:  by  Paolinus,  in 
all  probability  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in 
Milan,  and  by  Tillemont  in  bis  Mem.,  tome  X., 
not  in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

BShringer.  —  Ermentrout.     ^ 

Ambrose,  the  OnosHc,  —  (See  Origen,) 

Ambrose  (Camdidulensia  or  Tratersari),  was 
born  in  Portico,  near  Florence,  in  138o.  In 
1400  he  entered  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  and  in 
1431  was  elected  abbot-general  of  that  order. 
He  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  moral 
and  disciplinary  character  of  the  Camaldoli. 
In  1435  Eugene  IV.  sent  him  to  Basil  as  his 
legate  and  defender.  Eugene  employed  him 
afl^rwards  in  the  same  capacity  at  Ferara  and 
Florence.  He  was  prominent  in  the  movement 
to  effect  a  union  of^  the  Greek  Church  with  the 
Romish  See.  He  was  also  a  diligent  author, 
translated  many  Greek  works  into  Latin,  pre- 
pared a  history,  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  collected  a  number  of  valu- 
able letters.  His  extreme  Popish  views  betray 
themselves  in  language  like  the  following :  **qni3 
ego  sumt  qui  adloqui  audeam  Dominum  meum, 
vermicHlus  terrae^  ptdvis  et  dnis."  (S.  Ambr, 
Cam.  eop,  et  orai.  ed.  Canneius,  Florenz^  1759, 
tom.  ii.),  Hkrzoo.* 

Ambrosiaii  Chureh-Knsic,  was  singing  in 
the  form  of  a  varied  chant,  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Western  Church  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan 
(374--397),  and  generally  practised  during  the 
fii^h  and  sixth  centuries.  Before  his  time  church- 
music  was  a  mere  recitation  of  words,  with  a 
slight  modulation  of  the  voice,  a  monotonous 
singinj;  of  prayers  with  musical  accents,  and 
exclusively  performed  by  the  ^axtol^  or  carUores 
— the  younger  clergy.  He  introduced  the  me- 
lodious tunes  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  by  ap- 
plying its  musical  science  to  the  improvement 
of  Christian  worship  in  the  West,  rendered  its 
singing  melodious,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  modulation  and  rhythm.  Having  regu- 
lated the  singing  by  fixed  rules,  by  means  of  the 
four  Grecian  scales,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
the  Lydian,  and  the  Mixolydian,  in  oroler  to 
secure  greater  variety,  he  made  use  of  the  anti- 
phonies,  or  resfionses  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
nad  regard  to  pitch  as  well  as  to  intonation  At 
first,  indeed,  as  both  intonation  and  modulation 
were  entirely  reeulated  by  tho  four  scales  above- 
mentioned,  the  former  was  confined  to  long  and 
short  tunes,  while  the  latter  was  not  very  per- 
ceptible. 

Prior  to  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poiotiers 

(350-^68),  the  autlfor  of  the  beautiful  morning 

song,  **lAici8  largitor  tptendide,*'  had  united  in 

his  compositions  the  form  of  the  hymn  and  that 

i  of  the  .ode,  and  introdaoed  a  fixed  number  o£ 
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Btropbea  and  syllables,  and  a  regular  interchange 
of  feet  in  the  verse.  Ambrose,  whose  melodious 
compositions  were  admirably  suited  to  the  style 
of  singing  abovementioned,  perfected,  in  point 
of  metre,  what  Hilary  had  begun.  Of  the  thirty 
hymns  generally  ascribed  to  him,  only  twelve 
can  be  regarded  as  authentic ;  and,  of  these,  may 
be  mentioned,  "Deus  creator  ommum^"-^^^  Olux 
beata  iriniias," — **  Veni  redemptor  gentium" — 
^^^teme  rerum  conditor" — **  Splendor  paiemae 
ffloriae,"  From  the  Greek  he  translated,  **Te 
Deum  laudamua"  Amonsst  his  disciples  were 
GoUus,  Sedulius,  a  Presbyter  from  Ireland 
(about  450),  author  of  the  hymns:  *^ Hosiia 
Herodea  impte" — "A  aolis  ortus  cardine  i"  and 
Magnus  Felix  Enuodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia  (f  521), 
author  of  the  beautiful  evening  song:  "Nigrante 
teciam  paUio."  To  this  class  of  hymns,  generally 
called  the  Romish  or  Ambrosian,  belong  the 
**Patrem  credimus" — **Cum  rex  gloriae  Chris- 
tus"  whose  authors  lure  unknown.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  hymnology  were 
rigid  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  power  and 

fenuine  Ilomish  objectiveness.  In  our  day 
Lerder  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these 
primeval  songs  of  Christianity,  whilst  Dr.  Fort* 
lage  earned  the  merit  of  having  translated  them 
into  the  German  (Sanga  of  Christian  Antiquity, 
iranalated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Chaa. 
ForOage,  Dr,  Phil  Berlin,  1844). 

Notwithstanding  its  derivation  from  the  art 
and  profane  culture  of  Greece,  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  singing  was  characterised  throughout  by 
a  dignified  simplicity.  From  the  Church  in  Mi- 
lan whence  Ambrose,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romish 
bishoo,  Damasius,  first  introduced  it  about  the 
year  ^89,  it  spread  very  rapidly  among  the  great 
majority  of  the  Western  Churches,  and  main- 
tained itself  for  two  hundred  years,  until  the 
prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  stripped  it  of  its 
power,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, occasioned  the  rise  of  the  Gregorian  style, 
which  obtained  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
With  the  Reformation  the  rhythms  of  the  old 
Bishop  of  Milan  were  again  revived  and  prac- 
tised. E.  E.  KocK. — ErmentrouU 

Ambrosian  Song  of  Praise— the  celebrated 

Hymnua  in  honorem  aanctae  trinitatia:  "Te 
Deum  laudamua,  te  Deum  confttemur,"  the  au- 
thorship of  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Am- 
brose (374n397).  Bellarmin  reports,  on  the 
authority  of  Dacius,  Bishop  of  Milan  (f  553), 
that,  on  Easter  evening  of  the  year  387,  when 
Ambrose  baptised  the  great  Augustine  in  the 
church  of  that  city,  both  these  men,  without  any 

Srevious  consultation,  but  by  the  power  of  a 
ivine  inspiration,  sang  alternately,  before  the 
assembled  congregation,  the  words  of  this  hymn, 
Ambrose  beginning,  and  Augustine  responding 
and  closing  with  the  language:  **In  te,  Domine, 
aperavi !  non  confundar  in  aetemum»"  The 
falsehood  of  this  account  has  been  most  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  exfjosed  by  W.  C.  Tentzel,  in 
a  treatise  with  the  title:  ^^JSxermialionea  X de 
hymno;  Te  Deum  laudamua,  Lipsiae,  1692." 
Some  consider  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (326*373),  who  lived  an  exile  at  Treves 
about  the  year  536,  as  the  author  of  it;  others, 
Nicetius,  fiishop  of  Treves,  about  535 ;  others, 
agiiD,  Hilary,  Bishop  df  Poiotiers  (350-368>. 


The  most  correct  view  of  the  matter  is,  to  regard 
it  as  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Oriental  evening 
song  in  the  Greek  language,  made  by  Ambrose 
for  his  choir,  and  afterwards  introduced  by  An- 
gustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  into  the  churches  of 
North  Africa.  This,  together  with  a  morning 
song,  may  be  found  recorded  in  one  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  Gospels  of  the  sixth  century,  immediately 
after  the  Sacred  Narratives,  and  in  an  Alexan- 
drian Codex,  begins :  *'xa^'£xa0fi;i'^fcipai'evxoyr£<a 
tfe."  The  respect  in  which  Ambrose  was  lield, 
soon  caused  it  to  be  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  entire  West,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ambrosian  Hymn  of  Praise,  it  became  the  chief 
Psalm  of  the  ancient  Occidental  Church.  Thus 
welcomed  in  the  West,  it  was  put  into  the  Rom- 
ish breviary,  and  ordered  to  be  sung  on  every 
festival  during  the  year,  that  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents excepted,  and  on  every  Sunday,  fast  days 
excepted,  and,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
about  800,  who  receiyed  his  crovni  whilo  its 
thankful  notes  ascended  to  heaven,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  emperors.  Luther's  German  transla- 
tion, "  Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,"  which  is  used 
by  the  whole  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
on  the  days  when  the  chief  festivals  are  kept, 
dates  from  the  year  1533.  Before  his  time, 
however,  there  existed  translations  in  German, 
e.  g.  in  metre :  "  Dich,  Gott,  loben  wir "  (1490), 
and  in  pTX}se  (1389);  also  an  ancient  French 
one :  Thich  cot  lopemes ;  in  the  ninth  century. 

B.  E.  Koch. — Ermentrout. 
Ambrosiaster,  or  Pseudo-Ambrosius  —  the 
name  by  which  is  generally  denoted  the  un- 
known author  of  the  C(ymmentaria  in  XIII.  epia^ 
tolaa  B.  Fault,  which,  though  falsely  ascribed  to 
Ambrose  the  bishop,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  works,  Benedictine  edition. 
Though  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  writer  of  them,  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that 
they  were  composed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Romish  bishop  Damasns  (366-384),  for  in  the 
comment  on  1  Tim.  3  :  15  we  read:  eedeaia, 
eujua  rector  hodie  est  Damaaus,  and  history  tells 
us  of  no  authors  who  survived  Damasus.  Some 
have  imagined  Hilary,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Romish  Church  under  Damasus,  to  have  been 
the  author,  because  Augustine  contra  duos  epp, 
Pelag.  adduced  some  language  from  these  com* 
mentaries,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  aanctua  Hilar 
rn»(Nam  et  hie  sanctus  Hilarius  intellexit,  quod 
scriptum  est,  in  quo  omnes  peccaverunt,  ait 
enim:  in  quo  i.  e.  in  Adam).  Indenendently, 
however,  of  the  possibility  that  the  few  words 
referred  to  might  have  been  taken  from  some 
other  commentary  as  vrell,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  Augustine  should  have  called  that  man 
aanctua  who  passed  over  to  the  schism  headed 
by  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliani.  Against  this 
supposition  it  has  also  been  urged  that,  whilst 
the  commentaries  in  question  recognixed  the 
holiness  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics, 
Hilary  denied  all  value  or  worth  to  baptism  per- 
formed on  the  outside  of  his  schism.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Hilary  only  de- 
sired  to  have  those  re-baptized  who  "were  either 
Arians  or  inclined  to  Arianism.  His  yiew  of 
this  sacrament,  therefore,  did  not  contradict  the 
principle  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  con- 
I  troversy  about  the  baptism  of  heretics,  between 
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Cyprian  and  Stopbeo.  Some  pretend  to  hare 
discovered  PelagianUm  in  these  commentaries, 
and  afiBrm  that  tiie  commentary  appended  to  the 
works  of  Jerome,  and  ascribed  to  relagias,  bears 
ayery  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ambrosiaster, 
and  is  proven  by  its  brevity  to  be  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  two.  On  this  supposition  it  is  pre- 
sumed besides,  that  the  passage  where  mention 
is  mode  of  Dama^as  is  an  interpolation  (thus  in 
the  Benedictine  preface  to  the  Am broei aster). 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  absence  of  a  ruling  thought  in  these 
commentaries  may  be  used  as  an  argument  to 
prove  them  to  be  a  compilation,  it  is  also  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  contain  much  which 
Augustine  himself  could  have  adopted,  and  may 
have  been  composed  by  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

HxR20G. — Ermeniroui. 
America, — (See  North  America.   Souih  Ame- 
rica.) 

A^ierican  Seligions  Sooiettee.— (See  BibU, 

Educaiionf  Mitsionary^  Tracts  &c.,  Societies,) 

Ames.  William,  was  bom  (1576)  in  England, 
and  studied  theology  at  Cambrid^,  under  Wil- 
liam Perkins.  Scornins,  as  a  strict  Puritan,  to 
conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  a  situation  in  his  native  land,  he 
went  to  Iicyden,  that  he  might  employ  his  pen 
against  the  English  hierarchy.  lie  was  soon 
after  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  troops 
at  the  Hague  by  Gten.  Horace  Yere,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Puritans.^  Arminius  having,  about 
this  time,  published  his  views  in  a  treatise  on 
predestination,  Ames,  who  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  Calvinism,  opposed  them  in  disputa- 
tions with  GrevinchoTius,  a  preacher  in  Rotter- 
dam, which  he  published  in  1613  {De  Arminiisen- 
ieiiiia,  qua  dectianemfidei  praevisae  docet  innUi, 
disputaiio  sckolagtica  inier  Grev.  et  Ameg),  and 
vindicated  in  1616  {rescrij4io  scholasiica  ei  bre- 
vis).  Then  appeared  his  Coronis  ad  coUaiiotiem 
Hagiensem,  qua  argumenta  pastorum  UoUandiae 
adv.  Jtemonairaniium  quinqtie  articidoa — vindi- 
cantur.  As  England  did  not  participate  in  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618)  with  the  same  seal  as 
other  Reformed  Churches,  an  epistle  appeared, 
treating  of  the  enslaved  condition  of  evangelical 
freedom  in  England.  This  epistle  was  attri- 
buted to  Ames  by  the  Episcopalians,  and  they 
procured  his  dismissal  from  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  Hague.  The  States-General  now  gave  him  4 
florins  per  diem,  so  that  he  mieht  remain  in  Dork 
and  assist  Maccovius,  the  president  of  the  S^nod, 
with  his  learning.  Here  he  obtained  great  influ- 
ence, and  succeeded  in  having  the  charge  ignored 
which  was  brought  against  Maccovius,  of  Fra- 
necker,  on  account  of  an  heretical  thesis,  ad- 
vanced by  ail  Englishman  named  Parker.  After 
the  close  of  the  Synod,  Ames  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  students  at  Leyden,  who  were 
supported  by  stipends  from  Amsterdam,  for 
whom  he  composed  his  Medulla  iheologiae.  The 
faculty  at  Leyden  urged  his  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Theology,  but  there  was  so  much 
hesitation  on  account  of  his  powerful  opponents 
in  England,  that  the  curators  of  the  Aoaaemy  at 
Franecker  succeeded  in  securing  his  services. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  theological 
professorship  m  the  latter  place.  May  7, 1622, 
with  a  discourse  on  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 


Here  he  published  his  most  important  works, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  the  MtduUa  iheol,,  a 
sharply  defined,  orthodox  system  of  doctrines. 
He  sought  to  brine  into  notice  the  moral  prac- 
tical side  of  theology,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  following  his  teacher  Perkins,  he  wrote  the 
highly-prized  work  on  casuist]^,  De  ConscierUia 
et  ^fus  jure  vd  casibus,  in  which  the  plan  of  the 
Medulla  is  followed.  His  example  has  induced 
most  of  the  Academies  to  treat  of  the  practical 
side  of  theology  after  finishing  the  loeis  iheol, 
and  polemical  theolo^.  His  system  of  morals 
is  ri^d,  and  puritanically  one-sided,  as  is  seen 
in  his  Puriianismus  Anglicanuft  aeu  praecipna 
doffmata  eoTum^  qui  iiUer  Puriianot  rigidiores 
habentur,  where  he  pronounces  the  Puritans, 
who  shun  dancing,  theatres,  and  all  feasting, 
the  only  true  Christians  in  England.  A 
pupil  of  his  has  preserved  his  idea  of  the  Sab" 
bath :  Ameni  sententia  de  origine  sabbathi  et  de 
die  dominica,  qttam  ex  ipsius  menie  coneepit-^ 
Nath,  Eaionu9,  Amat.  1658.  He  wrote  his  Anil- 
Synodalia  against  the  description  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  given  by  the  Remonstrants,  his  Betlar* 
minus  enervatua  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  also  seyeral  English  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  the  Puritans  against  Bishop  Mor- 
ton and  a|^inst  his  own  father-in-law,  Buries. 
His  exposition  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Ist  and  2d 
Peter,  is  a  useful  work. 

After  laboring  for  12  years  in  Franecker, 
Ames  accepted  a  call  from  his  countrymen  in 
Rotterdam,  to  become  their  preacher  and  teacher, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  its  duties.  He 
died  in  1633,  aged  57  years. 

His  collected  Latin  works  have  been  pub- 
lished: Ouil»  Amesii — in  aectd.  Franequerana 
prof,  opera  quae  latine  scripait  omniat  in  5  volu" 
mina  distrihuia.  Amat,  1658,  in  12mo.,  accom- 
panied with  a  Memoir  by  Matth.  Nethenus,  Pro* 
lessor  at  Utrecht      Alkx.  Schwkizbr. — Beck. 

Amethyst. — (See  Fredoua  Stones,) 

Ammianiu  Maroelliniu,  author  of  a  Roman 

History,  embracing  the  period  between  Nerva 
(A.  D.  91,  with  which  the  Ann,  of  Tacitus  ter« 
minate),  and  Valens  (378),  rerum  gestarum, 
libri  XiCXI.  The  first  13  books  are  lost,  a  mat- 
ter Uie  less  to  be  regretted  because  they  merely 
contained  a  compiled  narrative  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  period.  The  remaining  20  begin 
with  A.  D.  35o,  and  consequently  include  the 
reign  of  Julian  and  his  successors,  and  thus  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  author's  own  times.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Ammianus.  He 
was  a  Greek,  early  applied  himself  to  scientific 
studies,  entered  the  army  under  Constantius, 
accompanied  Julian  in  the  Persian  war,  and  also 
took  part  with  his  successors  in  the  eastern  and 
western  wars.  Subsequently  he  quitted  the 
army,  and  resumed  the  study  of  history  in  Rome. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Theodosins,  A.  D.  410.  His  history 
is  characterised  by  sound  political  sentiments, 
singular  impartiality,  and  great  pragmatical 
acuteness.  Its  many  defects,  therefore,  such  as 
an  afiected  imitation  of  Tacitus,  a  forced  and 
pompous  style,  are  the  more  readilj  pardoned. 

In  a  theologiciU  and  ecclesiastics^  view  the 
work  of  Ammianus  is  of  greater  interest,  on 
account  of  its  nnmeroos  reMrenoea  to  the  state 
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and  movements  of  the  Gharch,  the  minate  infor- 
mation it  furnishes  concerning  the  person  of 
Jnlian  and  his  relation  to  the  Church,  and  the 
insight  it  affords  into  the  views  entertained  by 
the  higher  circles  of  educated  heathen  Romans, 
concerning  Christiani^.  It  has  long  been  a 
disputed  point,  therefore,  whether  Ammianue 
himself  was  a  Christian,  some  in  earlier  Umes 
positively  affirming  it  [Claud,  Chifflei^  de  Am- 
miani  MarceUini  mJta  ei  libris  rer,  geH,  monobib' 
lUm,  Lovan,  1627),  more,  however,  denying  it 
{MoUer,  diss,  de  Amm,  Mare,  AUorf.  1685,  4  to. ; 
A.  A,  Ditkit  de  Amm.  Mare,  comment,  p.  3,  Ac. ; 
Heyne,  censura  ingenii  et  historiar,  Amm,  Marc, 
Qitiing,  1802).  The  latter  is  now  the  most 
prevalent  opinion.  The  Question  is  nevertheless 
not  so  easily  determined,  because  expressions 
occur  in  his  work  so  favorable  to  Christianity 
that  thev  seem  to  imply  a  measure  of  attachment 
to  it.  If  the  point  were  merely  whether  Am  mia- 
ous publicly  professed  Christianity,  it  would  be 
readily  settlea  in  the  negative,  for  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  never  baptized,  and  he  was  so  far 
from  assenting  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christian 
belief  then  prevalent,  or  from  approving  the  con- 
tentions it  excited,  that  he  makes  some  cutting 
remarks  upon  the  subject  (XXII.  5).  It  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  he  never  avows  himself  a 
Christian,  although  he  might  have  done  so  with 
impunity,  and  even  with  the  approbation  of  the 
civil  authorities,  ailer  Julian's  death.  It  seems 
a  still  more  conclusive  fact,  that,  in  his  reports 
of  the  external  condition  of  the  Church,  even 
when  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  favorably, 
he  alludes  to  it  as  to  an  interest  foreign  to  him- 
self, and  in  which  he  had  no  personal  concern. 
In  alluding  to  martyrs,  synods,  and  other  things 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  he  adds  explanatory  re- 
marks which  a  Christian  would  hare  deemed 
superfluous,  and  which  indicate  that  those 
Christian  names  were  new  and  strange  to  the 
writer.  In  his  external  connections,  therefore, 
he  was  unquestionably  a  heathen.  This  is 
plainly  enough  evinced  by  his  prevailing  mode 
of  thought,  which,  though  far  elevated  above 
the  vulgar  superstitions  of  his  age,  is  pervaded 
by  the  common  heathen  notion  of  an  overruling 
fate  {numen\  which  controls  human  affairs, 
rewarding  virtue,  humbling  pride,  and  avenging 
itself  upon  human  wickedness.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  his  views  seem  occasionally  to  approxi- 
mate to  Christianity,  it  may  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  a  recognition  of  its  doctrines  as  being 
purer  and  older  than  those  vulgarly  held  by  the 
people,  but  nevertheless  substantiall]^  identical 
witn  the  higher  Deism  of  heathen  philosophers. 
It  seems  altogether  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  he  belonged  to  that  better  class  of  men, 
who,  differing  from  Julian  and  his  party,  in 
their  hatred  and  contempt  of  Christianity,  felt 
favorably  inclined  to  it  as  a  profound  system 
of  Deism,  and  as  furnishing  a  sound  basis  for 
virtue  and  morality.  We  may,  accordingly,  say 
with  Mosheim,  that  Ammianue  occupied  an 
eclectic  stand-point,  which  considered  itself  as 
superior  both  to  CbristianilT  and  heathenism; 
and  regard  him  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  more  cultivated  Romans  concerning  the 
Christian  religion. 
The  quotations  from  his  works,  in  rapport  of 


this  view  of  his  position,  which  follow,  are  eha- 
ractcrised  by  mild,  and  even  approving  judi;- 
ments  of  Christian  pecaliarittes,  that  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  confession  of  his  own  belief,  bat 
which  really  amount  to  nothing  more  than  has 
been  stated  above.  He  expresses  a  high  r^ard 
for  the  strict  morality  or  Christians,  for  the 
ethical  earnestness  of  their  life,  as  exhibited  by 
ascetics,  virgins,  and  above  all  by  martyrs.  His 
severe  Roman  stoicism  could  not  suppress  admi- 
ration of  these  phenomena.  This  sentiment  is 
manifest  in  his  account  of  the  kindness  with 
which  the  Persian  king,  Sopores,  treated  certain 
Christian  virgins  taken  captive  (insfentas  iamen 
alias  quoque  virgines  ChHshanortiu  euliui  dimno 
saeraias,  eustodirt  iniactas,  el  rdigioni  settire 
solUo  more,  nuUo  vekmte,  praecepit,  JTVJIL  10. 
p.  153,  ed.  Emesii,  Lips,  1773,  8vo).  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  care  to  state  his  own  view 
of  this  leniency  (Unitudinem  profocto  in  tempore 
simnlans).  His  references  to  Christian  martyrs 
breathe  the  same  spirit  (XXII.  11.  p.  261).  On 
the  occasion  of  the  maityrdom  in  Alexandria  of 
several  prominent  Christians,  among  whom  was 
Bishop  Georgius,  whose  bodies  were  burned,  and 
their  ashes  cost  into  the  sea,  he  says :  "Id  me- 
iuens,  ut  damabat,  ne  eoUeetis  supremis,  aedes 
iUis  exstruererUnr  ut  rdiguis,  ^i  demare  a  re- 
ligione  eompulsi  periulere  cructabtles  poenas,  ad 
usque  gloriosam  mortem  irUemeratafideprogressi, 

BT  NUNC  MAKTTRES  APFKLLANTUR." 

We  find  a  similar  reco^ition  of  the  moral 
worth  of  Christianity  in  this  historian's  delinea^ 
tion  of  the  more  exemplary  clergy,  especially  the 
country  clergy,  whose  temperance  and  modesty 
won  the  approbation  of  their  cotemporaries 
(XXVII.  3.  p.  393).  After  describing  the  bitter 
and  bloody  contentions  of  Damasus  and  Ursinns, 
and  their  respective  parties,  and  attributing  them 
to  the  worldliness,  ambition,  and  voluptuousness 
of  the  clergy  of  the  metmpolis,  he  adds :  "  Qui  esse 
poterant  beati  revera,  si  magnUudine  urbis  des- 
peeta,  quam  vitiis  opponuni,  ad  imilationem  an- 
tistitum  quortimdam  provincialium  vivereni,  quos 
tenuiias€dendipotandiqueparcissime,mli(aseiiam 
indumentorum,  et  svpercilia  humum  spectantia^ 
perpetuo  numini  verisque  ejus  cuUoribus  ut  puros 
commendat  el  verecundos."  In  this  passage  the 
favorable  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
historian  by  the  worthy  example  referred  to  is 
very  apparent.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how^ 
ever  wnat  he  meant  by  the perpeiuum  numen,  and 
its  vert  ctdtores.  If  he  alluded  to  Christ  and  his 
worshippers,  he  must  have  considered  himself  a 
Christian.  But  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  em- 
ploys the  expression  in  an  entirely  heathen 
sense,  and  in  manifest  referenee  to  the  supreme 
deity  whom  Ammianus,  in  common  with  other 
more  elevated  heathen  philosophers,  considered 
the  ultimate  object  of  worship  as  well  for  heath- 
enism as  for  Christianity.  Moreover,  in  the  ac- 
count of  a  bloody  scene  executed  in  a  chnrch  in 
Rome,  during  the  contentions  above  referred  to, 
in  which  137  persons  were  slain,  we  had  an  in- 
stance of  his  objective  mode  of  contemplating 
sach  facts,  as  one  who  was  no  way  personally  im- 
plicated in  them:  ** consiatque  in  basilica  Sici- 
nini,  vbi  ritvs  Christiaki  rst  coNysNTiciTLrv, 
uno  die  centum  triginta  septem  reperta  cadaoera 
peremptorum,'* 
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The  panage  in  which  he  employs  numen  in  a 
sense  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
idea,  oeeurs  in  his  acooont  of  a  tragical  family 
scene  in  the  imperial  household,  the  murder  of 
Gallus  by  Constantius.  The  occasion  leads  him 
to  speak  of  Nemesis,  and  avenging  fate,  as  di»- 
pensinc;  jnst  retributions  upon  the  wicked,  and 
controlling  human  events:  **sed  vigilavit  uiro- 
bique  (in  the  case  of  OaUos  and  his  murderers) 
SUPEKKI  NQMiNis  aequttos.'^  Then  he  adds: 
**Haee  et  ht^fusmodi  quaedam  innumercibilia 
idtrix  facinorum  impiorum^  Ixmorumque  praemi- 
afrix  atiquoties  operaiur  Adrastia  (atque  utinam 
semper!),  quatn  vocabtUo  duplici  etiam  Nemesin 
adpellamus,  jus  qaoddam  sublime  nuuinu  kffi- 
CACis."  And  she  is  represented  as  standing 
upon  a  lunar  circle,  with  winj^s,  quam  iheolagi 
veteres  (alluding  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  &oJ)JingenUs 
JusiUiae  JUiam.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not 
conceal  his  philosophical  method  of  interpreting 
such  myths :  **pinnas  autem  idea  illi  Jabulosa 
tetusias  aptavU,  ui  adesse  vehcitaU  volucri  cunciis 
exislitnetur ;**  but  his  sphere  of  thought  is  une- 
quivocally heathen,  and  his  numen  parpeiuum  is 
not  the  uod  of  Christianity,  but  a  more  general 
idea  of  deity  (XIV.  11.  p.  35). 

Thus  we  also  have  a  key  to  another  passage, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rise  of  certain  dogmas 
in  the  Church  (XXL  16.  p.  236),  and  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Constantius  in  the  Arian  controversy : 
"Chrisiianam  rdigionem  abscHuiam  et  stmplicem 
ctnili  supersiUione  eonjnndens,  in  qua  scrutanda 
perplexius,  quam  componenda  gravius  excUamt 
aiscidia  plurima  ;  quae  progressa  Justus  aluit 
eoncerkUtone  verborum,  iu  caiervis  antistUum 
jumeniis  publicis  uUro  eitraque  discurrentibus 
PER  STNODAS,  QUAS  ADFELLANT,  dum  Ttium  omnem 
ad  suum  irahere  conantur  {conaturf)  arbUrium, 
rei  vehiculariae  succideret  nervos,"  If  we  could, 
with  Chifflet,  regard  the  expression  relig,  chr, 
absclut  et  simpL,  as  referring  to  the  Athanasian 
view  which  Constantius  rejected,  and  the  anil. 
jruper^^.,  to  Arianism  with  which  he  is  reproached, 
Ammianus  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  set 
down,  not  simply  as  a  Christian,  but  as  one  of 
the  orthodox  party.  But  his  entire  account  of 
the  controversy  forbids  this,  inasmuch  as  his 
severe  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted  may  apply  equally  to  both  parties. 
It  seems  far  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the 
former  of  those  expressions  refers  to  his  idea  of 
the  perpeiuum  numen,  already  explained,  and  the 
latter  to  what  he  considered  puerile  subtleties. 
Constantino  the  Oreat  had  pronounced  a  similar 
judgment  upon  these  controversies,  at  their  com- 
mencement, in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Alex- 
andria, by  which  he  hoped  speeding  to  quell 
them  (Euseb,  de  vita  Const.  II.  69,  &c.).  Am- 
mianus, therefore,  belonged  to  that  class  of  more 
earnest  heathens  of  the  4th  century,  who  sought 
beyond  what  seemed  to  them  the  mere  external 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  which  the^  consi- 
dered superstitious,  a  purer  system  of  faith  coin- 
ciding with  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  deism, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  principles  of 
heathenism  as  divested  of  its  mytnic  drapery. 
This  clearly  was  his  religious  stand-point,  and 
only  in  this  sense  was  he  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity. (See  B&hr,  Gesehichte  d.  rom.  Litera- 
tur.  Carlsruhe,  1845.  AufL  3.  Bd.  II.  194.) 

BSTTBXRQ.* 


Ammonitei,  fWiV  ^33*  ^Afiiumta^  one  of 

the  tribes  east  of  Palestine,  and  related  by  de- 
scent to  the  Israelites.  Their  primogenitor  was 
Ben-Ammi  (or  Ammon),  a  son  of  Lot  by  his 
younger  daughter  (Gen.  19  :  38).  Originally 
they  occupied  the  country  between  the  Arnon 
and  Jabbok  as  far  as  Jordan  (Judg.  11 :  13), 
whence  they  had  driven  the  nomadic  tSamsum- 
mim  (Deut  2 :  19-21 ;  see  Canaanites),  They 
were  in  turn,  however,  soon  expelled  from  these 
possessions  by  the  more  powerml  Amorites  (see 
Art),  who  fell  upon  them  from  the  west,  and 
drove  them  further  east,  and  established  a  king- 
dom of  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Moses  conquered  the  country  lying  east 
of  Jordan  (Numb.  21 :  21-26 ;  Judg.  II :  19-24). 
The  course  of  the  Israelites  did  not  lead  througn 
the  district  then  occupied  by  the  Ammonites, 
whom  they  were  moreover  especially  forbidden 
to  annoy  (Deut  2  :  19).  The  Ammonites,  how- 
ever, could  not  foreet  that  the  country  between 
the  Arnon  and  Jabook,  which  the  Israelites  had 
taken  from  the  Amorites,  was  once  their  own 
(and  which,  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  earlier 
claim,  is  called,  in  Josh.  13  :  25,  "the  half  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon");  and  therefore  they 
harbored  constant  enmity  against  the  Israelites. 
Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  leagued  with  the  Moabite 
Eglon  aeainst  Israel  (Judg.  3 :  13).  Soon  after- 
wards they  made  still  more  vigorous  assaults, 
and  succeeded  in  oppressing  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan  for  18  years  (Judges  10  :  8),  until  Jeph" 
thah  routed  and  repulsed  them  (Judg.  11 :  33). 
The  negotiations  which  preceded  this  battle  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  tor  the  defence  of  his 
claim  urged  by  the  Ammonite  king,  and  its  refu- 
tation by  Jephthah  (Judg.  11 :  12-28).  Saul's 
first  martial  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Ammonite  king  Nahash,  who  had  besieged  Ja- 
besh-gilead,  and  threatened  to  thrust  out  the 
right  eye  of  all  the  inhabitants  (1  Sam.  11). 
David,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  his  flight  from 
Saul,  had  probably  been  kindly  entertained  by 
Nahash  (2  Sam.  10 : 2),  sustained  amicable  rela- 
tions to  him.  But  the  maltreatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  David  sent  to  condole  with 
Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  gave  such  offence  that  David  made 
war  upon  the  Ammonites  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
vengeance  (2  Sam.  10 :  1,  &c.,  11,  14,  &c. ;  12 : 
26,  AC. ;  comp.  Amos  1 :  3, 13).  Thus  was  their 
strength,  but  not  their  enmity,  subdued.  Under 
Jehoshaphat  they  a^n  rose  up  and  assailed 
Judah,  but  were  defeated  (2  Chron.  20).  They 
paid  tribute  to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  26 :  8),  and  were 
compelled  to  do  the  same  to  Jotham  (2  Chron. 
27  :  5).  The  tribes  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
stantly subjected  to  the  inhuman  atrocities  con- 
nected with  their  invasions  (Amos  1 :  13,  &c.). 
When  the  10  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  the 
Ammonites  vented  their  spite  in  taunts  and 
revilings  (Zeph.  2:8),  and  once  more  seised  a 
part  of  the  depopulated  district  beyond  Jordan 
(Jer.  49  :  1).  Thejr  eagerly  joined  the  Chal- 
deans in  their  invasion  of  Judah,  and  exulted  in 
the  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land  (2  Kings  24 ; 
2 ;  Exek.  25  :  2,  3).  The  same  malignity  led 
Baalisy  their  king,  to  instigate  Ishmael  to  assas- 
sinate the  Chaldean  governor,  Qedaliab,  of  Mil- 
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Ph,  for  harboring  a  nnmlMr  of  Jewish  ta^rw 
er.  40 :  14).  After  the  exile  they  participated 
irith  the  Samaritans  in  their  hostile  assaults 
(Neh.  4 :  1,  &o.) ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees  we  find  them  leagued  with  the 
Syrians  against  the  Jews  (I  Maco.  5).  In  the 
time  of  J.  H^roanus,  a  king  named  Zeno  (Jo- 
seph. Ant  aIII.  8, 1)  reigned  in  Philadelphia 
(the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Ammonite  me- 
tropolis Kabbah),  and  Justin  Martyr  mentions 
them  as  a  numerous  tribe.  They  were  subse- 
quently absorbed  by  the  Arab  hordes.  They 
worshipped  MUcom  or  MoUch  (1  Kings  11 :  5, 
,7),  ana  also,  according  to  Judges  11 :  24,  the 
Moabite  god  CJiemoth.  Kvbtz.^ 

AoQLOlOf  or  AmulOf  was  a  nupil  of  Agobard  in 
the  school  of  L^ons,  and  (840)  his  successor  to 
the  archbishopric  of  that  city.  He  deserves  to 
be  ranked  wito  his  predecessor,  and  those  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  GarloTingian  age  who 
opposed  ecclesiastical  superstitions.  His  coun- 
sel to  Bishop  Theotbold  of  Langres  in  regard  to 
the  worship  of  relics  illustrates  his  character 
and  position  ( JT  Bibk  T.  XIY.  f.  324).  Theutr 
bold  reported  that  two  men,  representing  them- 
selves as  monks,  had  brouf^t  tne  bones  of  some 
unknown  person  from  Itiuy  to  Dijon,  and  laid 
them  on  the  grave  of  St  Benignns ;  that  many 
women  on  approaching  the  relics  were  seised 
with  violent  spasms;  that  the  report  of  this 
strange  occurrence  drew  large  crowds  of  people 
to  the  place,  400  of  whom  were  seized  with  simi- 
lar spasms ;  and  that  like  effects  riiowed  them- 
selves in  other  places.  Amolo  replied :  "That  in 
his  opinion  those  bones  should  oe  gathered  up 
and  buried,  and  the  excitement  be  checked. 
That  the  strange  phenomena  were  no  doubt  the 
result  of  fraud ;  and  that  he  had  witnessed  simi- 
lar things  during  Abelard's  lifetime.  That  each 
congregation  had  better  devoutly  attend  to  the 
regular  services  of  religion,  and  not  allow  itself 
to  hanker  after  such  strange  occurrences."  He 
also  wrote  an  unimportant  work  against  the 
Jews,  which  was  at  one  time  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Rhabanus  Maurus.  In  the  controversy 
with  Gottschalk  which  then  agitated  the  Prank- 
ish Church,  Amolo  opposed  him,  and  taught 
most  distinctly  that  God  predestinated  no  man 
to  damnation ;  and  moreover  falsely  attributed 
views  to  Gottschalk  which  the  latter  never  held. 
In  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
the  hierarchical  spirit  of  his  age  (M,  BibL  XIV. 
1 332-336).  Hekzoo.* 

Amon,  pOK>  ^)  ^^^  *<"^  *^^  successor  of 

Manasseh  reigned  over  Judah  horn  643-^41  B.  C. 
(Winer  says,  641--639;  EuxUd,  even  640-^8). 
Be  imitated  the  earlier  example  of  his  father,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sad  proofs  of  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  idolatry  upon  the  people,  encouraged  the 
evil.  He  Dossibly  noped  in  this  way  to  secu  re  pop- 
ularity (2  Kin^s  21 :  1&-22).  Hardening  himself 
against  all  divme  warnings,  and  pushing  his  idol- 
Atrous  schemes  through  all  restraint,  he  heaped 
up  iniquity  against  himself,  and  increased  the  dis- 
orders of  the  nation.  At  length  the  chief  men  of 
his  court  (for  such  are  meant  bv  "sertanty*  in  2 
Kings  21 :  23 )  conspired  against  him  and  slew  him. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  however,  excited  great 
indignation  among  the  people,  (most  probably 
that  portion  belonging  to  the  milUia  or  ttanding 


army,  which  t^*^Kn*0)^  ^^7  ^^^^  ^  ^^  li^ 

quoted  passage,  as  well  as  in  2  Kings  21 :  24,  and 
11 :  14,  20),  and  was  avenged  by  the  massacre 
of  the  conspirators.  It  cannot  be  decided  whether 
they  were  incited  to  this  revenge  by  their  grief 
at  the  loss  of  so  courageous  a  king,  or  by  their 
idolatrous  propensities.  Amon  left  the  country 
in  a  most  gloomy  and  wretched  condition  (Zephl 
2 :  13).  (iross  and  vile  idolatry  was  counte- 
nanced by  priests  and  prophets  (Zeph.  3 : 4). 
And  yet  amid  all  this  contempt  of  Jehovah,  the 
people  indulged  a  spirit  of  proud  security  (Zeph. 
1 :  12 ;  3 :  111.  In  reference  to  the  grave  of 
Amon,  see  Manasseh,  2)  The  name  of  the  chief 
god  of  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  also  the  Ly- 
bians,  and  JBthiopians  (Pomp.  MelfiL,  I,  8). 
Thebes  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship 
(Jer.  46 :  25).  The  Greeks  called  this  city 
Aco0ita9ii(  (Diod.  Sic,  1,  15),  and  had  a  temple 
with  an  oracle  sacred  to  him  {Just,  11,  11). 
Hence  the  name  of  the  idol  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  city  (Nahnm  3  :  8).  The  Greeks  con- 
sidered him  the  same  as  their  Zeus  (Herod.  2« 
42 ;  Diod.  1,  13) ;  and  the  Romans  assign  ated 
him  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  Hammon.  He  seems 
to  be  a  personification  of  the  sun  (as  his  hiero- 
glyphic character  is  a  solar  column),  especially 
of  the  vernal  sun,  and  he  is  represented  by  the 
head  of  a  ram.  Gesenius  says  a  living  ram  is 
constantly  kept  in  his  temple.    He  is  essentially 

the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Baal  (^^3)«  And  as 

a  town  named  after  this  idol  is  called  {iOSl  ^Jt73 

(which  seems  to  be  identical  with  7lOK'3)»  ^t 

has  of  late  been  suggested  that  the  name  Amon 
is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and,  according  to  Prov. 
8  :  30  (comp.  v.  12),  signifies  workman,  ariificer, 
which  is  equivalent  with  di^fuotpyof,  the  term 
which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
gnostic  system.  Investigations  into  the  ancient 
language  of  Egypt  also  favor  the  idea  that  Amon 
was  a  sun-^od.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
name  of  king  Ammon  (as  well  as  that  which 
occurs  in  1  Kings  22 :  26),  has  some  reference 
to  the  worship  of  this  idol.  Nehemiah  7  :  59, 
compared  witn  Ezra  2 :  57,  seems  to  refer  the 
name  to  a  different  root,  which  signifies  one 
who  nourishes  or  assists  (QK)*  and  not  artifioer 

(TOK)>  although  the  last  given  root  may  in- 
clude both  conceptions.  Yaihingke.* 
Amoritea,  **)IQKt  'Afio^j&oMw,  were  the  most 

powerful  of  all  the  nations  of  Canaan;  hence 
their  name  often  occurs  for  the  Canaanites  in 
eeneral  (Gen.  15 :  16 ;  Josh.  24 ;  18 ;  Judg.  6  : 
lO).  In  Gen.  10 :  16,  their  origin  is  traced  to 
Emori,  an  offspring  of  Canaan.  The  form  of  the 
name  in  that  passage,  however,  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  the  genealogical  table  in 
which  it  occurs  (see  Kurtz's  treatise  upon  The 
FHmilive  InhMtants  ofBaksiine,  in  the  Luther. 
Zeitschr.  1845,  III.  48,  &o.)i  justify  the  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  name  of  an  indifndual,  but 
the  designation  of  the  nation  as  traced  back  to 
its  origin.  Ewald  (Isr.  Gesch.  I.  279)  assuming 
that  *^*0K  (=ihe  tops  of  trees),  in  Is.  17 .-  6, 

•      T 

may  also  metn  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  givsa 
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mouniaineert  as  the  import  of  their  name.  1 
haTe  showo,  however  (see  my  work  above  cited, 
p.  54),  that  it  rather  eignifiee  a  high-descended 
nation,  or  one  that  has  grown  great  (comp.  Amos 
2  :  9).  The  Emoriies  originally  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  especially  their  sonthem 
slopes,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mount 
cf  the  Amorites  (Deut  1:7;  19  :  20),  partica- 
larly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron  and  Hase- 
son-tamar  (Qen.  14 :  7,  13 ;  Num.  13 :  29 :  Deut. 
1 :  19 ;  Josh.  11:3).  It  is  a  controverted  point, 
however,  whether  they  and  the  Ganaanites  gene- 
rally, were  the  first  settlers  in  Palestine,  or 
whether  they  found  it  occupied  by  an  earlier 
people,  whom  they  expelled  ^sce  Canaanites), 
Subsequently  the  Amorites  migrated  from  the 
west  over  the  Jordan,  subdued  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan  (see  Ammonites),  and  founded  two 
kingdoms.  In  the  time  of  Moses  the  giant-king 
Og  ruled  over  Bashan,  the  more  northern  king- 
dom (Deut.  4  :  47 ;  34 :  4 ;  Josh.  9  :  10),  and 
Sibon  over  Qilead,  which  extended  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Moabites.  Sihon  refused  to  let  Israel 
pass  through  his  kingdom,  and  came  out  in  bat- 
tle array  against  them.  Moses  punished  this 
hostility  by  subduing  the  country  from  the  Amon 
to  the  Jabbok.  He  next  routed  Og  near  Edrei 
(Num.  21 :  33-i35)  and  divided  the  land  between 
Keuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Nam.  32).  The  five  Amorite  kings  west  of  the 
Jordan,  who  assayed  to  oppose  Joshua's  victo- 
rious course,  were  afterwards  also  vanquished 
and  expelled  (Josh.  10).  The  inhabitants  of 
Oibeon  alone,  managed  by  fraudulent  means  to 
protect  their  lives  and  retain  their  possessions, 
though  they  were  thenoeforth  subjected  to  me- 
nial services  (Josh.  9 ;  2  Sam.  21 :  2).  Some 
other  Amorites  also  escaped  extermination  (Judg. 
1 :  34,  35 ;  3:5).  Their  power,  however,  was 
completely  broken.  Solomon  exacted  bond-ser- 
vice of  them  (1  Kings  9  :  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  8  : 
7).  ^  Kurtz.* 

AmoxtisatioiL — Amortieatum4aws. — ^The  ao- 
cumulation  of  property  by  a  party  which  alien- 
ates it  from  public  use,  so  that  it  becomes  dead 
property,  is  termed  amortisation,  and  the  party, 
or  hands  holding  it,  are  called  dead  hands,  (mo- 
nus  mortua).    Churches,  and  their  institutions 
(fflonasteries,  AoX  are  considered  such  manus 
niarhta.    Am  a  oneck  to  such  accumulations, 
which  in  the  13th  century  had  become  danger- 
posly  large,  the  western  kingdoms  enacted  laws 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  called  Amortisation- 
laws.     These  laws  limit  the  amount  of  real 
estate,  and  other  property  which  the  Church 
ini^ht  obtain  by  gift  or  legacies.    Flourishing 
cities  especially  endeavored  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  evil  of  having  a  large  amount  of 
pronerty  held  b^  the  Church,  and  exempted,  by 
ecclesiastical  privilege,  from  civil  assessments. 
The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  laws  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  civil, 
bat  also  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  favored 
them  (Churmaiuf ,  1574,  1650, 1660).    They  are 
mainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the 
nnoatural   accumulation    of  property  by  the 
Charch  (in  Germany  the  clergy  held  one  half  of 
the  state  nossessions),  the  opposite  extreme  of 
which  is  the  entire  secularisation  of  such  pro- 
perty.   Reoentiy  the  government  has  not  been 


so  rigid  in  enforcing  them.  Prussia  has  rescinded 
the  ancient  law  limiting  church  appropriations 
to  500  tbalers.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
sentiment  prevails,  which  one  of  the  prominent 
advocates  of  the  absolute-church  tendency  r^ 
cently  expressed :  '*  The  Church  cannot  become 
too  rich,''  it  would  be  found  necessary  for  the 
state  to  re-enact  more  rigid  laws.  Bavaria  hat 
already  found  it  necessary  to  restore  a  tax, 
which  was  abrogated  in  1840,  of  25  per  cent  on 
all  legacies  to  churches  and  monasteries,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  and  of  schools  (quarta  pauperum 
et  scholarum,  a  regulation  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  one-fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church).  Austria,  within  the 
last  30  years,  has  somewhat  abated  the  strictness 
of  its  Amortisation-laws,  mainly  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits.  Members  of  the  more  rigid  church 
part^,  however,  have  reoentiy  attempted  to  show, 
that  in  a  moral  and  political  view,  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  Romish  Church  would  be  advan- 
tageous, by  preventing  the  too  minute  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  securing  the  influence  of 
corporations  against  the  encroachment  of  modem 
individualism.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
unless  the  State  surrenders  its  authority  entirely, 
it  must  retain  the  right  of  regulating  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  protect  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  other 
property  against  injustice,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  injurious  accumn* 
lation  of  church  property  as  may  incite  to  unjust 
aggressions  in  the  opposite  extreme.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Protestant  Church,  such  Amortisa^ 
tion-laws  can  apply  in  but  a  modified  form,  in- 
asmuch as  that  Church  has  no  establishments  in 
which  property  could  well  be  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  public  utility.  A.  H.* 
Amos,  DlOJ^f  ^^  000  of  ^bo  most  remark^ 

able  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  (He  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Amoz,  t^'iOK.  the  father  of  Isaiah, 

whose  name  in  Qreek  is  also  'A^,  with  whom 
many  of  the  church-fathers  seem  to  have  con- 
founded him.)  The  inscription  of  his  book  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  a  shepherd  of  Tekoah,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  7  :  14),  of  which 
place  Jerome  says :  **  de  oppido,  quod  sex  miUi' 
Ims  ad  meridianam  plagam  abest  a  saneta  Beth' 
lehem  (comp.  Robinson's  Palestine).  But  the 
idolatries  and  immoralities  of  Israel  under  Jero- 
boam n.  so  greatiy  distressed  him,  that  two 
years  before  the  earthquake  (1:1,  and  Zech.  14: 
6)  he  commenced  his  mission  as  a  prophet  in 
Sietbel.  *  He  rebuked  the  wicked  rulers  and 
magnates  of  Israel  with  such  boldness,  that  a 
party  of  them,  headed  by  the  priest  Amosiah, 
endeavored  to  excite  Jeroboam  against  him.  He 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  fleeing  to 
Judah  (7  :  10,  &c.),  where,  in  all  probability,  he 
wrote  out  his  prophecies  as  we  now  possess 
them.  The  tradition  that  Amaiiah  and  his  sons 
inflicted  mortal  wounds  upon  him,  of  wbioh  he 
died  sbortiy  after  hd  reached  his  native  place,  is 
one  of  those  inventions  with  which  the  Rabbina 
and  church-fathers  love  to  adorn  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  Carntov  introduet,  in  veL  tesL, 
311;  and  EnoMs  Pirophetismus  d.  Sebr,,  2,  p. 
146).  Although  his  voice,  like  that  of  Hosea, 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Israel,  Judah  was 
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sot  wholly  shnnned  (1:4,  &c.).  but  also  ihrent- 
•ned  with  the  invaiion  of  a  northern  power,  the 
Assyrians,  with  the  devastation  of  their  country 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  people  from  their 
homes.  They  were  comfortingly  assured,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  divine  judgments  had  pori- 
fled  the  land,  the  Lord  would  aeain  build  op  its 
rains,  restore  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  cause 
the  ground  to  yield  abundant  fruit.  This  pro- 
phet's mode  of  representation  fully  corresponds 
with  his  earlier  training  and  occupation.  The 
opinion  of  Jerome,  that  Amos  was  an  imperitiu 
in  iermone,  has  misled  many  critics  in  their 
lodgment  of  his  style.  Although  his  language 
is  occasionally  harsh,  its  general  tone  is  full, 
fresh,  and  vigorous.  We  everywhere  hear  the 
Toice  of  the  herdsman,  who  has  enjoyed  fkmiliar 
communion  with  nature,  in  her  school  learned 
his  language,  and  from  her  living  scenery  derived 
his  peculiar  power  of  symbolical  delineation. 
Hence  Bwald  says  of  him  (d.  Proph.  d.  Alt 
Bundes,  B.  1,  84) :  **  We  find  in  none  of  the 
other  prophets  so  manjr  pictures  derived  from 
rural  life,  and  drawn  with  so  much  originality 
and  truthfulness.  And  this  peculiarity  shows 
itself  not  merely  in  his  numerous  comparisons 
and  figures  of  speech,  but  even  in  the  minutest 
lines  and  shades  of  language  and  delineation." 
(See  Umhreit,  Prakt.  Comm.  Uber  d.  Proph.  d. 
A.  Bundes,  B.  4,  136,  Ac. ;  Baur,  on  Amos,  Gies- 
MD,  1847, 102,  &c.)  Umbsbit.* 

AmphiloehilUt  St,  of  Gappadooia,  was  ori- 
^nally  a  rhetorician  and  advocate,  and  after- 
wards lived  as  an  ascetic  in  a  desert  in  his  native 
land.  In  375  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Iconium 
and  Metropolitan  of  Lycaonia.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381).  In  383  he  convoked  a  council 
against  the  Messalians.  He  violently  opposed 
Arianism,  and  persuaded  Theodosius,  even  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Constantinople,  to  forbid  the 
rublic  discussion  of  the  points  in  controversy 
SoMomen,  Hist  E.  Vll.  6).  He  died  shortly 
after  the  year  392.  Of  the  writings  ascribed  to 
him  many  are  decidedly  spnriousi  and  others 
ezceedingljT  doubtful.  They  were  published, 
together  with  some  fragments  of  those  which 
have  been  lost,  by  Cambesius,  Paris,  1644 
Oudin  ascribes  them  to  Amph.  of  Cyiicus.  The 
s^odical  letter,  however,  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  seems  to  bo  genuine  (0»to- 
Uer,  monumerUa  ecd.  gr.  T.  II).         Hbuog.* 

Amphipolis  (Acts  17  :  1),  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, was  a  city  of  Eastern  Macedonia,  situated 
UDon  the  Strymon  (near  its  mouth),  which 
almost  surrounded  it  Hence  its  name  ( Thuafd, 
4,  102).  It  was  also  on  the  Via  EgtuUia,  and 
under  the  Romans  formed  the  chief  city  of  JToce- 
dania prima;  Pliny,  4, 17 :  Lioy,  45, 29.  Comp. 
Kulten,  de  AmphipoU,  1836,  and  de  Athen.  im- 

Krio  Cimonis  atq.  Periclis  act  constit  1837. 
reference  to  its  ruins,  consult  Leake,  Noith. 
Greee^  III.  181,  4c  R.  Wiisun.* 

Amidorf  (or  Ambsdorff,  Ambstorff),  Niedas 
von,  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Luther 
(1483)  on  Dec.  3,  in  GrosHn-Zsckopa,  a  village 
near  Wunent  where  his  family  possessed  a 
manor.  He  was  among  the  Reformer's  most 
Guthfnl  friends  and  lealous  co-workers.  The 
iooond  of  six  brothersy  and  materndly  related  to 


Siaupita,  he  was  destined  for  the  Chnreb,  and 
was  accordingly  placed  at  school  in  Leipsic,  and 
afterwards  (1502)  enrolled  among  the  first  stu- 
dents of  the  newly  established  Uniyersity  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  rapidly  passed  throui^h 
the  first  ncademic  classes,  and  then  taught  pbilo> 
sophy  and  theology.    Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  All-Saints'  monasterj,  con- 
nected with  the  University.    In  1511  he  l>eeame 
Lie.  Theol,,  and  several  times  officiated  as  Reo 
tor.    An  able  disputant,  and  deeply  concerned 
for  the  Church,  he  joined  Luther  in  the  oontro 
versy  excited  bv  the  Theses,  and   ever  after 
adhered  sealously  to  him.    He  also  became  a 
warm  friend  of  Melanchthon,  aided  him    an«l 
Luther  in  their  efibrts  to  improve  the  course  of 
study  in  the  University,  and  accompanied  th<-m, 
with  Carlstadt  (1519^,  to  the  Leipsic  Disputation. 
Afterwards  (1521)  he  went  with  Luther  (who 
dedicated  to  him  his  address,  "An  den  Chrif>(- 
lichen  Adel  deutscher  Nation")  to  Worms,  and 
was  his  confidential  attendant  to  Wartbar|r.   n« 
entertained  Luther  during  his  secret  stay  in 
Wittenberg ;  was  employed,  with  Melanehthon. 
by  the  Elector,  in  treatine  with  the  prophet»  of 
Zwickau ;  participated,  after  Luthers  return,  in 
the  translation  or  the  Bible;  and  seconded  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation  of  All- 
Saints'  monastery,  the  deaconry  of  which  be  con- 
scientiously declined.    He  justified  the  defence 
of  the  gospel  by  arms,  in  case  of  necessity.    In 
1524,  on  Luther's  recommendation,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  council  of  the  city,  he  was  sent  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  Magdeburg.    Ai 
minister  of  St.  Ulrich,  and  first  superintendent 
of  the  city,  he  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigor, 
and  organised  parishes  and  schools.    Here  he 
also  beoame  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
cathedral  clergy,  headed  by  Cubito,  and  with  the 
leaders  of  some  sectarian  movements,  a  Dr. 
Eycloff,  and  the  Anabaptist  Hoffman,  in  which 
he  unfortunately  went  to  some  extremes.    In 
1528  he  was  called  to  Gosslar,  where  he  abo 
introduced   the  good  work,  and  confirmed  it 
during  a  second  visit  in  1531.    He  engaged  in  a 
similar  mission  in  1534  in  the  principality  of 
Grubenhagen^  at  the  request  of  Duke  PkUip, 
But  he  was  always  marked  bj  asperity  of  maii> 
ner.    This  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  strife  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  and  gradually  caused  a 
rupture  between  Melanchthon  and  himself.    l\ 
also  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Bucer  upon 
the  Lord's  Supper.    He  violently  opposed  the 
Wittenberg  Concord  ( 1536).    At  the  ConventioD 
of  Smalcald  he  stubbornly  maintained  the  ac- 
tual participation  of  unbelievers  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  preached  with  so  much  ability  that 
Luther  pronounced  him  "a  theologian  by  na- 
ture."   He  was  equally  open  in  denouncing  the 
second  marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  fiesw. 
In  1539,  at  IHike  Henry's  request,  he  aided, 
transientlv,  in  the  Reformation  of  Saxony,  espe- 
cially in  Meissen.    In  1540  he  took  part  in  the 
transactions  of  Hagonow,  and  the  colloquv  of 
Worms,  and  in  1541  contributed  materially  to 
the  result  of  the  conference  in  Regensborg. 

^  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Naumburg  and  Zeitt 
died,  and  JuL  o.  Pftug  was  ohosen  successor  bv 
the  Cathedral  Chapter.  Bui  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  regarding  the  bishopric  as  feudal,  re- 
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jeeted  Pflag  and  appointed  Amsdorf,  because  he 
was  **  anmarried,  talented,  learned,  and  noble." 
The   Magdeburgera   yielded    him   reluctantly. 
Bat,  althoQgh  the  poet  was  poorly  endowed,  he 
accepted  it.  and  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
office  by  Lather  on  Jan.  20,  1542,  in  the  pre* 
Bence  of  the  Elector  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people 
(who  gave  their  loud  "  amen"  to  the  service), 
and  by  approbation  of  the  Council.    On  Jan. 
22  he  also  tuok  charge  of  Zeits.    Dividing  his 
residence  between  the  two  places,  he  soon  quar- 
relled with  Qreyts,  bailiff  of  the  Chapter,  and 
with  Superintendent  Medler  of  Naumborg.    The 
Chapter  and  nobles  also  became  refractory.    His 
position  became  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  he 
often  sighed    after    Magdeburg.     But   Luther 
again  quieted  him,  and  so  far  sustained  him  aa 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Consistory  instead 
of  the  Chapter.    This  was  based  upon  the  Art 
of  Visitat.  of  1527,  and  greatly  improved  by 
Amsdorf,  but  still  violently  opposed  by  Fflug^ 
the  Emperor,  and  Duke  Moritt  of  Saxony,  and 
was  the  primary  occasion,  first  of  the  feud  of 
Wurseo,  and  then  of  the  Smalcald  war  ^1546), 
which  deepened  the  ^rief  occasioned  him   by 
Luther's  death.  Refusing  the  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation made  by  George,  Amsdorf  armed  the 
Chapter  for  resistance,  but  Moriti  oompelled  him 
to  flee.    Pflng  took  possession,  and  although  he 
too  was  forced  to  yield,  the  battle  of  Mliblberg 
extinguished  Amsdorf 's  last  hope  of  retrieving 
his  loss.    As  **  £xul  Christi"  he  found  a  refuge 
with  the  young  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  xeal- 
ous  in  founding  a  high  school  in  Jena^  in  oppo- 
sition to  Wittenberg  (1548).    He  advised  his 
fellow-sufferer,  the  imprisoned  John  Frederick, 
in  reference  to  the  Interim,  which  he  so  violently 
opposed  that  he  had  to  flee  to  Magdeburg,  where 
he  and  Fiacius  became  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  interemistic  and  adiaphoristio  views 
of  the  Wittenbergers.  About  this  time  he  joined 
Osiander.     After  the  surrender  of  Magdeburg 
he  was  transferred  to  Eisenach  by  John  Frede- 
rick, whom  he  attended  in  bis  dying  hours,  and 
whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached.    He  retained 
the  favor  of  the  Elector's  sons,  especially  John 
Frederick,  and  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
strictly  orthodox    party.     He    suggested    and 
superintended    the   Jena    edition  of   Luther's 
works,  and  wrote  the  preface.    His  advice  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  sought  on  all  sides, 
and  he  was  appointed  the  leader  of  the  first 
general  Church  Visitation.    In  pursuit  of  this, 
however,  he  became  entangled  in  a  di-spute  with 
Superintendent  Menim  of  Ootha,  about  the  im- 
portance of  good  works,  in  the  excitement  of 
which  he  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  them  per- 
nicious to  salvation.     In  defending  his  view 
before  the  Synod  of  Eisenach  (1556),  he  fell  foul 
of  SdvMpf^  Strigd,  and  even  Flaaus,    Never^ 
theless  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Fiacius 
in  Jena,  and  labored  with  him  in  opposition  to 
the  movements  of  Melanohthon  and  the  more 
conciliatory  party,  at  Worms,  1557,  and  Frank- 
fort, 1558.     He  died  May  14,  1565.     He  was 
a  zealous  but  one-sided    partisan  of  Luther. 
Indeed  the  more  stringent  followers  of  the  Re- 
former regarded  him  as  a  second  Luther.    He 
^upies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Proteatantiam  of  Germany.    (See  Spangenbetg*a 


Biogr.  in  the  "  Adels-Lexicon ;"  Adami  Vit. 
Thiol,;  Keitner^s  Clems  Magdeh,;  Bergner' a  two 
Programme,  Magd.  1718;  the  Amndorfiana  in 
the  Weimar  library.)  Da.  Schwarz.* 

Aflmlet. — (See  TaJtismans.) 
Amnii^  or  Amonius,  St.,  an  anchoret  Vho  re- 
sided in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  was  the  cotem- 
Sorary  and  friend  of  Anthony,  the  father  of 
[onasticism.  In  his  22d  year,  in  compliance 
with  the  entreaties  of  bis  parents,  he  wedded  a 
young  woman  of  noble  family,  though  not  until 
he  .persuaded  her  to  unite  with  him  in  a  vow  of 
perpetual  continence.  They  lived  together  in 
this  way,  as  brother  and  sister,  for  18  years. 
Afi;er  the  death  of  the  woman,  Amun  retired  to 
the  secluded  recesses  of  the  desert,  trained  the 
few  followers  who  gathered  around  him  to  his 
own  mode  of  life,  and  founded  a  monastery  at 
the  distance  of  thirteen  days'  journey  from  the. 
abode  of  his  friend  Anthony.  He  died  A.  D. 
356,  aged  62  years.  (See  Sozom.  I.  14;  SoereU, 
IV.  23 ;  VUae  Palrum,  II.  30.)  Hirzog.* 

Amyraut,  Moyae  (Ifoses  Amgeddua),  the  dis- 
tinguished Reformed  theologian,  against  whose 
writings,  the  last  symbolical  work  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Formula  ConaensuM  was 
chiefly  directed,  was  bom  in  1596,  at  Bcurgueil, 
in  Tourraine,  in  the  same  province  and  the  same 
year  with  Cartesius.  His  family,  possessed  of 
great  influence  in  Orleans,  and  attached  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  intended  him  for  the  law. 
He  accordingly  proeecuted  his  studies  at  Poio- 
tiers,  and  obtained  tha  giude  of  a  licentiate,  when 
the  reading  of  Calvin's  Institutes  directed  his 
attention  to  theology,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  grent  zeal  at  Saumur,  under  John  C^* 
meron,  to  whose  person  and  doctrine  he  became 
warmly  attached.  His  first  pastoral  oharge  was 
at  St.  Aignan.  From  thence  he  was  soon  called 
to  succeed  Jean  Daill6  at  Saumur  in  1626,  when 
he  became  so  prominent  that  the  National  Synod 
at  Charenton  in  1631  appointed  him  to  present 
the  paper  expressing  tneir  requests  and  griev- 
ances to  Louis  XIIL  This  he  did  standing,  not 
kneeling  before  the  king,  and  with  so  much  ad* 
dress  that  he  secured  the  notice  and  favorable 
regard  of  Richelieu.  In  1633,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Saumur,  at  the  same 
time  with  Josua de  laPUux (iVaca«u«)and  Loma 
Cappd  ( CappeUua)  aa  his  colleagues.  These  three 
eminent  men,  united  to  each  other  by  bonds  of 
sincere  friendship,  soon  raised  the  institution  to 
such  extraordinary  reputation  that  Reformed 
students  came  from  abroad,  especially  from  Switp 
zerland,  to  place  themselves  under  their  instruc- 
tion. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  the  theologians  at  Saumur,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  was  easily  excited 
Upon  religious  subjects,  attracted  great  attention. 
In  France,  indeed,  they  were  &vored  by  the 
most  eminent  divines,  such  as  Daill6,  Blondel, 
and  others:  but  in  Switzerland  the  opposition 
became  so  great  that  in  some  instances  their  stu- 
dents were  withdrawn,  and  finally,  in  1675,  the 
Formula  Conaenaua,  more  properly  Formula  anr 
'iiaalmurieimai  was  drawn  up,  as  a  symbolical  pro- 
tection against  the  farther  spread  of  the  salmuri- 
ensian  doctrines.  The  views  of  Amyraut  were 
eepecially  popular,  because  they  seemed  to  soften 
down  the  rigid  doctrine  of  election  and  predestinir 
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tioD,  established  at  Dort,  as  the  "fundamental 
piiDoiple  of  the  Reformed  system/'  bv  substitut- 
ing a  conditional  for  an  unconditional  and  parti- 
cular election.  Amjraut  first  published  his  views 
{differing  from  those  generally  held,  and  which 
le  had  received  already  from  Cameron],  in  a  tract 
on  predestination,  in  1634.  They  immediately 
attracted  notice,  and  were  rejected  in  Geneva. 
The  highly  esteemed  Pierre  du  Moulin,  at  that 
time  professor  in  the  rival  and  strictly  orthodox 
S6dan,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Andre  Rivet  of 
Leyden,  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  all 
"  novelties,"  which  differed  from  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  had  been  formally  adopted  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  by  the  National  Synods  of 
Alais  in  1620,  and  of  Gharenton  in  1623,  in 
France.  Charges  against  AmyrauU  and  his 
friend  Paul  TMard,  pastor  at  Blois,  also  a  pupil 
of  Cameron,  were  made  bv  persons  of  other 
oountries,  by  Du  Moulin  and  Andrew  Rivet,  the 
one  of  S6dan,  the  other  of  Leyden,  in  concert 
with  the  faculty  of  Holland,  and  the  ministerium 
at  Geneva.  The  accused,  however,  defended 
themselves  so  well  that  the  Synod,  after  a  most 
careful  investigation,  acquitted  them  of  all 
heresy,  and  enjoined  silence  upon  both  parties 
in  relation  to  the  questions  in  dispute.  Still,  the 
decision  of  Synod  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
abroad.  The  controversy  was  continued,  and  at 
the  ensuing  Svnod  of  Gharenton,  in  1644,  an 
investigation  of  the  old  charges  was  again  had, 
which  resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  previous 
decision.  But  even  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute.  It  was  renewed  in  a  correspond- 
ence commenced  by  Fred.  Spanheim,  who  had 
removed  from  Geneva  to  Leyden  (ExercUL  de 
gratia  univerMole,  in  1856  pp.),  m  which  the  points 
at  issue  were  fully  discussed.  As  Amyraut,  in 
his  polemics,  had  conducted  himself  in  a  most 
becoming  way,  and  was  also  treated  with  the 
highest  respect  by  his  opponents,  he  at  length 
came  to  a  full  understanding  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished divines  of  France — with  Vincent,  and 
Wm.  Rivet,  the  brother  of  Andrew  —  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  Act  of  Thouars  was  drawn 
up ;  and  in  1655  he  was  also  able  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  venerable  Du  Moulin.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  at  the  National  Synod  of  Lou- 
dun  in  1659,  the  last  which  was  permitted  by 
the  crown,  to  the  calling  of  which  Amyraut  had 
also  contributed  his  exertions,  charges  were  again 

Preferred  against  him,  and  against  Daill6,  Presi- 
ent,  and  David  Blondel,  Secretary  of  the  Synod, 
who  in  their  published  writings  had  defended 
Amyraldism.  The  Synod,  however,  honored  Amy- 
raut with  the  request  to  prepare  a  new  edition 
of  church  discipline.  He  died,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  many  writings,  in  1664,  just  a  hundred 
years  after  Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  cul- 
tivation and  learning,  who,  although  he  associated 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  with  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Catholic  Church,  never  conceded  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
himself  was  honestly  attached.  In  consequence  of 
his  opposition,  an  edict,  requiring  the  Reformed 
to  decorate  their  churches  on  Corpus-Christi  day,* 
was  revoked.  In  France  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  his  peculiar  views.  He  continued  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  most  estimable  divines ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tfnceosing  exer- 


tions of  the  foreign  Reformed  influeneo,  the 
highly  cultivated  literary  community  of  France 
would  have  been  easily  reconciled  to  his  system. 
Holland,  however,  was  zealous  for  a  close  adher- 
ence to  the  formula  of  doctrine  prescribed  bj  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  Switzerland  rejected  everything 
that  was  likely  to  disturb  the  religious  peace 
which  had  been  brought  about  with  so  much 
difficulty.  "Either  Amyraut,"  it  was  said, 
"  differed  materially  from  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Dort,  or  if,  as  was  contended  in  France,  his 
innovations  were  nothing  more  than  another 
form  of  the  same  doctrines,  it  was  utterly  inecm- 
ceivable  that  he  should  be  able  in  such  way  tn 
break  up  the  precious  peace  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  he  did."  In  vain  did  Amyraut,  in 
1647,  send  a  candid  and  thorough  exhibition  of 
his  doctrines  to  Antistes  Irminger  of  Zurich,  s 
manuscript  which  is  yet  extant;  in  vain  did  tb^ 
ministry  of  the  Church  at  Paris  write  to  Zurich 
in  the  same  spirit ;  Zwinger  and  Otmler  in  Basle, 
and  Francis  Turretin,  who  in  Geneva  saw  the 
Amaraldizing  tendencies  of  the  divines  Mestrezat 
and  Tronchin,  so  worked  upon  Eastern  Swit- 
zerland, that  at  last  the  Zurich  theologian  Hei- 
degger was  obliged  to  undertake  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  Formula  Consensus,  against  the 
innovations  of  Saumur,  which  was  done  in  1675, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Amyraut,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  and  certainly  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Switzerland. 

Amyraut's  doctrine  was  designated  as  Univer- 
salismus  hypolheiicus,  it  is  true  with  some  rea- 
son, and  yet  not  exactly  in  good  faith ;  for  the 
same  term  might  apply  to  the  Arminian  sys- 
tem repudiated  at  Dort,  which  Amyraut  always 
and  honestly  opposed.  The  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  an  essential  one.  The  Arxni- 
nian  has  a  gratia  universalis  sub  conditione  Jidei 
in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Reformed  graiia 
particularis  absoluia;  the  Amyraldian,  on  the 
contrary,  assumes  a  grcUia  universalis  hypoihetiai 
(i.  e.  sub  conditione  Jidei),  in  order  the  beUer  to 
defend  the  rigid  particularism  of  election  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  Reformed  view,  and  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  to  meet  the  objections 
which  render  it  so  odious.  Amyraldism  holds 
to  a  real  particularism  in  such  way  that  an  ideal 
universalism  may  be  conceived  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  fundamental  idea  is  this :  *'  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  upon  condition  of 
faith,  a  condition  with  which  all  could  of  them- 
selves comply,  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
adherent  and  inherited  corruption,  they  inevi- 
tably reject!  so  that  this  general  election  is  of  no 
actually  saving  benefit  to  any  one.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  particular  purpose  in  God,  te- 
cording  to  which  he  has  from  eternity  determined 
to  save  a  definite  number  of  particular  persons, 
and  to  pass  by  all  others,  so  far  as  this  grace  is 
concerned;  those  chosen  accordiilgly  will  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  whilst  the  others  will  just  as 
certainly  be  lost."  This  syntheses  of  a  real  par- 
ticidarism,  with  a  merely  ideal  universcdism  [not 
really  saving  a  single  individual^ ;  i.  e.,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  merely  ioeal  universalism  to  the  ortho- 
dox acknowledged  Calvinistic  Dordrecht  system 
of  doctrine,  is  the  peculiarity  of  Amyraldism. 
It  was  perfectly  proper  that  this  system  should 
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be  designated  by  the  particular  elemcnt9  which 
belong  to  it;  it  is,  however,  easily  to  be  seen 
that  ^  this  hypothetical  universalisui  would  be 
considered  hostile  to  the  orthodox  Reformed 
particularism,  although  Amjraut  affirmed,  and 
showed  that  it  was  altofi;ether  in  harmony  with 
the  Calvinistio  Tiew  of  Dort. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Synod  there 
was  no  heresy  in  this  innovation,  and  all  that 
was  reauired  of  Amjrraut  was,  that  he  should 
distinctly  declare,  which  he  willingly  did,  that 
the  general  will  implied  no  predestinating  pur- 
pose, but  simply  the  desire  and  injunction: 
"  that  all  should  believe,  and  thus  all  would  be 
saved  ;"  and  that  as  all  are  now  utterly  corrupt, 
this  mere  purpose  of  Qod  will  avail  nothing  tor 
the  salvation  of  any  one.  In  Holland  and  Swit- 
serland,  however,  they  still  objected  to  the  ex- 
pressions graiia  universalis,  voluntas  dei  eondi- 
tioncUa^  rtdemptio  and  vocalio  univeraalis,  as 
catchwords  of  the  Arminian  system,  which 
never  had  been  used  by  any  Reu>rmed  divine, 
and  never  could  be,  without  danger.  Whilst  A, 
Hiveius,  and  at  length  even  MouUn,  saw  that 
an  nniversal  grace,  **qua  actu  nemo  salvaCur," 
mi^ht  be  tolerated  as  a  harmless  innovation,  the 
Switxers  still  insisted  that  the  expression  could 
in  no  wise  be  allowed,  although  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  French  National  Synod 
wrote  back  to  Zurich,  that  "Amyraut  would 
long  since  have  been  deposed,  if  he  had  in 
reality  contradicted  the  doctrines  so  solemnly 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort," 

To  relieve  his  doctrines,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  objection,  he  distinguished  between  "  oly'ee- 
tine  and  suhfective  grace.  The  first  only,  the 
offering  of  salvation  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  was  universal;  the  other, 
the  converting  operation  of  the  Holy  Qhost  upon 
the  heart,  which  was  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  a 
blind  physical  movement,  but  only  as  a  moral 
inflnence,  was  unquestionably  particular,  and 
only  bestowed  upon  the  elec^  And  precisely 
because  this  distinguishing,  subjective  grace, 
alone  really  available  for  the  salvation  of  sinful 
man,  was  narticular,  could  they  without  danger, 
as  Oalvin  himself  did,  allow  the  objective  grace 
to  be  universal.  Salvation,  indeed,  has  been 
made  known  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  nations, 
if  not  clearly,  yet  obscurely ;  and  all  men  know 
that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God,  and  thus  by 
repentance  and  faith  ma^  obtain  it,  and  secure 
their  salvation ;  for  faith  is  required  of  all 
men  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion. Ii,  then,  all  are  now  corrupt  and  reject 
this  salvation,  the  fault  is  their  own,  though 
they  can  do  no  otherwise,  and  they  dare  not 
complain,  if  it  pleases  Qod  to  bestow  subjective 
^race  only  upon  the  elect."  Amyraut  yerj  wil- 
lingly declared  that  where  salvation  was  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  there  faith  in  this  undetermined 
acknowledged  grace  was  not  enoueb,  and  was 
satisfied  that  this  knowledge  of  God,  attainable 
independently  of  the  divine  word,  should  in  fu- 
ture be  no  looser  regarded  as  faith. 

In  fact,  ideal  universalism,  in  connexion  with 
a  firm  adherence  to  a  real  particularism,  even 
against  Arminianism,  is  so  little  dangerous  to 
orthodoxy,  that  we  may  well  ask  what  Amyraut 
gained  by  the  innovation.    He  meant,  that  in 


this  way  he  could  better  meet  the  aspersions  oast 
upon  the  Reformed  system  from  every  Catholio 
pulpit,  and  the  reproach  that  it  made  God  the 
author  of  sin,  and  denied  the  possibility  of  its 
imputation  to  man.  Unquestionably,  those  of 
Amyraut's  opponents  who  saw  in  what  he  called 
a  new  view  of  the  old  system,  nothing  more  than 
an  inconsequential  innocent  alteration,  estimated 
it  more  correctly  than  those  who  regarded  it  to 
be  full  of  danger.  In  the  end,  Amyraut  himself 
must  have  felt  the  small  importance  of  the  dis- 
pute, inasmuch  as,  without  revocation,  he  wil- 
lingly let  it  drop,  and  employed  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  labor  of  completing 
his  work  on  Christian  Morals.  Amyraut's  gene- 
ral purpose  of  grace  was  nothing  more  than  the 
plan  of  salvation,  proposed  in  the  orthodox  sys- 
tem, not  just  for  the  ele'ot,  but  promiacue  for  ail ; 
that  the  sinner  can  only  be  saved  by  faith ;  and 
the  Synod  accordingly  gave  to  the  voluntas  det 
this  large  sense,  only  that  it  was  not  a  vohmtcu 
decreti,  but  SLprecepti. 

If  his  hypothetical  universalism  made  Amy- 
raut more  extensively  known  than  he  deserved, 
he  had  other  merits  which  have  been  too  much 
overlooked.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
with  his  writings  upon  a  union  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelical Confessions.  "  Whilst  we  very  justly 
esteem  a  union  with  Papists,  Anabaptists,  and 
Socinians,  and  even  with  Arminians,  to  be  im- 
possible, there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
avoid  communion  with  the  Lutherans.  We  are 
agreed  upon  the  more  important  points  of  doc- 
trine. Upon  others,  by  allowing  some  little 
latitude  of  interpretation,  we  could  certainly 
unite  in  one  formula ;  and  again,  in  relation  to 
others  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opin* 
ion  as  well  as  of  expression,  each  party  could 
still  endure  the  presence  of  the  other,  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  and  the  more  so  as  their  hopes 
of  salvation  by  no  means  depend  upon  the  pro- 
positions which  they  involve.  In  order  to  a  good 
understanding,  there  must  be  mutual  inter- 
course, for  owing  to  the  existence  of  particular 
provincial  churches,  we  are  estranged  from  each 
other.  In  these  conferences,  however,  therlB 
should  bo  no  disputations,  with  a  view  to  tri- 
umph on  the  one  side,  and  submission  on  the 
other,  as  is  only  too  often  the  case,  where  men 
are  more  concerned  for  a  victory  than  for  the 
truth.  Still  less  serviceable  would  be  Synods, 
made  up  of  delegates  from  both  sides,  with  au- 
thority to  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Finally, 
there  should  be  no  forced  amalgamation  of  op- 
posite views,  leading  to  ambiguous  formulas,  re- 
specting the  sense  of  which  new  controversies 
are  sure  to  ensue.  In  principle  it  will  be  found 
that  both  Protestant  Churches  are  always  agreed. 
Written  correspondence  will  also  be  useful,  if  a 
proper  understanding  is  honestly  contemplated. 
It  would  be  proper  also  to  attend  upon  each 
other's  worship,  and  upon  the  meetings  of  each 
other's  Synods,  and  ministers  might  exchange 
pulpits.  If  the  ministers  treat  each  other  with 
triendship,  the  people  will  soon  be  reconciled. 
There  would  be  no  room  then  for  proselyting  and 
going  from  one  Church  to  another;  ana  the 
only  emulation  would  be  *  to  provoke  each  other 
to  love  and  to  good  works.'  It  is  our  doctrine 
of  particular  grace  to  which  the  Lutherans  are 
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most  Ttolently  opposed.  Bat  they  should  remem- 
ber that  Au^Rtine  taught  it,  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  speak  of  a  uniyersal  as  well  as  a  particular 
grace/'  Thus  it  appears  that  Arnvraut  carefully 
tried  to  show  that  tne  idea  of  infallible,  irresistt- 
ble  subjeottve  ip'ace,  although  easiljr  misappre- 
hended as  a  blind  exertion  of  physical  power, 
was  simply  moral  in  its  influence.  In  the  end 
he  entitled  himself  to  great  reitard  by  his  work 
on  Chrutian  MoraU,  An  abridgement  of  the 
six  volnmes  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  highly 
instructive  and  edifying  to  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  is  still  a  desideratum.* 

Dr.  Atix.  ScHWBizxR. — Dr,  Wolff, 

Anabaptistt,  a  party  name,  given  them  by 
their  opponents,  so  those  are  designated  who 
hold  the  baptism  of  young  children  to  be  un- 
scriptural,  and  at  variance  with  the  divine  ordi- 
nance itself,  and  consequently  regard  the  baptism 
of  such  persons  as  invalid,  and  suppose  that 
ihoee  only  are  properly  baptised  who  receive  it 
at  their  hands.  This,  nowever,  in  the  judgment 
of  each  as  maintain  the  validity  and  propriety 
of  infant  baptism,  is  "re-baptism,"  and  those 
who  practise  it  are  "  Re-baptiiers."  But  this 
they  aeny,  and  call  themselves  Baptists,  that  is, 
persons  who  have  the  true,  baptism,  or  at  least 
nave  the  proper  idea  of  it.  Infant  baptism  they 
regard  as  anti-baptism,  the  reverse  of  true  bap- 
tism. The  term  **  re-baptism"  is,  however,  also 
inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  those  who  hold  this 
view  have  formed  a  permanent  organization,  and 
as  their  increase  bv  conversions  from  Churches 
practising  infant  baptism,  is  rather  accidental 
and  exceptional. 

The  baptistic  theory,  which  connects  baptism 
with  a  conscious  susceptibility  for  the  re- 
newing operation  of  divine  grace,  a  believing 
apprehension  already  at  hand,  a  fireparntion  for 
it  oy  means  of  Christian  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  for  this  reason,  with  a  certain  maturitv 
of  age  and  development,  has  assuredly  a  primi- 
tive and  apostolic  show.  In  the  commencement 
of  Christianity,  faith,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  was  certainly  a  pre-requisite  to 
baptism ;  and  that  the  Apostles  and  other  evan- 


'  In  addition  to  Amyraot'i  treatises  in  the  Thetet 
SiUmurt€ni€9,  he  wrote ;  1)  Sxe^tienl  pamph rates  upon 
Bomsne  (Ssumur,  1644);  Oalatiaos(1645) ;  Coloftsiani 
and  ThesMloniani  (1645);  Corinthiant  (1649);  John's 
Gospel  (1651);  AeU  (1654);  P«alau  (1662);  and  spe- 
cial expositions  of  Rom.  7  (1648),  and  Rom.  6  and  8 
(1659).  2)  His  only  contribution  to  history  was  a  biog- 
raphy of  Ffvnc.  de  La  None,  Leyden,  1661,  in  4  vols. 

5)  His  theological  writings  include  nnmeroas  discourses, 
diaeertatioDfl,  and  oontroversial  traots,  having  special 
reference  to  the  dispated  doeirine  of  grace,  4)  **La 
9toraU   Chrtttemne,"  6  T.  in  8.  Saumur,  1652-1660. 

6)  Treatises  on  Chureh  polity  and  diecipline:  De  la 
vocation  des  pasteurs,  Saum.  1649.  8ro.,  ke.,  Ac  6) 
Polemic,  Apologei,f  and  irenic,  essays :  Traiti  dee  r«/i- 
^'oiM  contre  e«N«,  qui  lee  eetimant  toutee  indifferentee,  S. 
1631  (transl.  into  English  and  Oermao).  De  eeeeeeione 
ah  eeelee,  Horn,  deque  ratione  paeie  inter  evangelieot  in 
relig,  negotio  eonetituend,,  S.  1647,  8vo.  Apologie  ponr 
eeuoc  de  la  religiout  S.  1647, 12mo.  Klpniviicev^  Jbc,  Sal. 
1662,  8to.,  Ac,  Ac  7)  Sermone.  —  (See  Bayle'e  diet, 
hitt.,  Amgraut.)  His  doctrinal  position  is  set  forth  in 
Walek'e  hist.  u.  theol.  Einleit.  in  d.  Relig.-streitigk. 
Ansserhalb  d.  lath.  K.,  Jena,  1733,  Bd.  I.  454 ;  Bd.  111. 
736.  Thdse  sontenne  par  Ch.  BSdm.  Saigey.  Strasb. 
1649.    Baar  a.  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1852,  1  A  2. 


gelists  baptised  children  there  is  no  poattive 
proof.  But  then,  the  commission  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  co-workers  was  a  misaiooary  one, 
the  primary  object  of  which  was  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  by  conversions  from  without 
When,  however,  the  Church  was  established,  and 
depended  no  longer  upon  its  increase  from  with 
out,  but  was  perpetuated  by  means  of  GhriHtian 
marriage,  it  was  then  proper  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  letter  of  the  first  institution  of  baptism; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Apostle  (I  Cor.  7  :  14j, 
that  the  children  of  believing  parents,  in  virtue 
of  their  living  union  with  them,  belonged  as  such 
to  the  people  of  God,  were  **  holy,"  would  nato- 
rally  lead  to  the  solemn  exhibition  and  confir- 
mation of  the  fact,  by  the  very  ordinance  a^)- 
point«d  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lord  himself. 
If  in  this  case,  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
circumcision  holds  good,  why  should  not  bap- 
tism, the  "circumcision  of  Christ"  (Col.  2 :  11, 
12),  with  equal  right  be  granted  to  the  people 
of  God?  Christ,  who  himself  became  a  child, 
assuredly  sustained  a  relation  to  children :  and 
if  the  divine  life  had  possession  of  his  person 
from  his  infancy,  why  should  infants  be  inca.pa- 
ble  of  regeneration,  or  a  renewal  in  the  divine 
life  7  If  John  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
his  mother's  womb,  why  should  the  introd action 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed,  the  eo^^raftinir 
into  Christ,  without  which  there  is  no  salvaiiun, 
be  deferred  ?  Those  who  are  themselves  par- 
takers of  this  salvation,  cannot  too  soon  pmvide 
and  secure  the  same  for  their  children.  These 
views  of  the  primitive  Church  were  expressed 
by  IrensDus,  Cyprian,  and  others ;  and  if  Origen 
could  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  an  apostulic 
tradition,  it  must  certainly  be  very  ancient, 
reaching  to  apostolic  times.  It  is  true  that  both 
customs  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  whilst  the 
proprietv  of  early  baptism  was  insisted  upon  by 
some,  others  thought  it  best  to  defer  it  to  a  dying 
bed,  owing  in  port  to  the  belief  that  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
expiated,  and  in  part  to  a  secret  love  of  sin,  and 
the  superstition  that  they  might  continue  to 
practise  sin  to  the  close  of  life,  and  then  bj  bap- 
tism be  purified  from  all  their  transgressions. 

But  not  only  was  the  practice  different,  bot 
infant  baptism  was  opposed  also  as  an  arbitrary, 
unapostolic  invention,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
the  form :  "  I  baptize  you  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  referring,  as  it  does,  exclusively  to  the 
past,  the  innocent  period  of  infancy,  is  not  Ap- 
propriate, and  partly  because  the  obligations, 
which  the  sponsors  as  sureties  assume,  arc  too 
weightv;  so  that  infant  baptism,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  useless,  and  on  the  other  inexpedient. 
This  objection,  however,  does  not  lead  to  re-bap- 
tism, but  that  extreme  catholicity,  which  is  easily 
exchanged  for  separatism,  and  regards  the  bap- 
tism of  heretical  apd  schismatical  associations 
as  invalid,  and  which,  by  the  administration  of 
this  rite  to  such  baptised  persons,  receives  tbem 
into  the  Catholic  Church  as  though  they  had 
never  been  baptised ;  —  of  course  not  in  the  seine 
of  re-baptising  them.  On  the  contrair,  the 
objective  principle,  that  a  baptism  performed 
according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ,  bj  whom- 
soever administerea,  was  a  sacrament,  prevailed 
in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  to  reception  into 
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UiA  Cburob,  nothing  more  won  necessary  than 
tho  laying  on  of  hands,  by  vrbich  the  spiritual 
contents  of  this  sacrament,  of  which  the  Church 
alone  was  possessed, Vere  communicated. 

In  the  farther  progress  of  the  history  of  Ana- 
luvptism,  it  is  connected  throughout  with  a  mys* 
tic  separatistto  tendency*  which  in  its  ground 
was  concealed  already  in  the  idea  that  the  va- 
lidity of  this  sacrament  depended  upon  the  sub- 
ject administering  it    The  dominant  Church 
appeared  to  the  spiritually  enlightened,  continu- 
aUy  intent  upon  communion  with  God,  as  a 
secularised  mass,  pervaded  thoughout  with  the 
leaven  of  false  doctrines,  customs,  morals  and 
worship ;  as  an  anti-Christian  life,  from  which 
we  must  separate,  if  we  would  be  saved.    Toge- 
ther with  the  whole  external  priesthood,  they 
also  rejected  the  sacred  ordinances,  especially 
baptism,  the  sacrament  of  admission  into  this 
anti-Christian  association,  and  more  particularly 
infant  baptism.     The  proper  development  of 
Anabaptism,  or  Baptism  took  place,  however,  at 
the  Reformaiion.    By  this  mighty  movement  of 
Western,  especialW  Uermanic  Christendom,  the 
remnants  of  spiritualistic  sects,  existing  here 
and  there,  were  also  revived ;  and  by  a  blending 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  mysticism,  which,  as 
the  product  of  extatic  visions  and  miilenarian 
expectations,   sought  to  bring   their   fantastic 
ideas  immediately  into  life,   Anabaptism   was 
produced.     The  German,  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Reformation,  was  brought  into  severe  conflict 
with  this  "enthusiastic''  element,  which  was  to 
aid  so  materially  in  purifying  and  establishing 
an  objective  cburchly  character.    The  starting 
point  always  was  faith,  as  a  spiritual  character- 
istic of  the  state  of  the  mind,  far  superior  to  all 
legalistic  churchliness,  by  which  man  is  invited 
to  God,  and  becomes  a  godly  and  a  God-pleasing 
man,  enlightened  and  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Gbost.    But  whilst  these  enthusiasts  held  to  this 
subjective  view,  and  elevated  it  to  an  absolute 
principle  and  standard  of  spiritual  life,  and  gave 
themselves  up  blindly  to  the  force  of  such  a 
belief  and  spirit,  and  desired  to  bring  everything 
in  subjection  to  it,  the  moderation  and  prudence 
of  the  Reformers  bound  them  to  the  written 
word,  and  to  Christ  as  therein  attested ;  and  as 
they  found  the  erouod  of  their  justification  in 
this  Christ,  in  what  he  did  and  endured,  they 
also  found  in  him,  and  in  his  word,  the  standard 
of  truth  in  matters  of  faith.    To  the  first,  faith 
was  nothing  more  than  an  element  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  spiritual  life,  in  which  they 
were  to  be  like  Christ.    He,  in  their  estimation, 
was  a  model,  richer  than  a  mediator,    A  model, 
it  is  true,  in  a  mystical,  fantastic  sense,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  suppose  that  his  humanity  was 
real  and  complete,  but  thought  that  bis  body  was 
brought  down  from  heaven. 

The  more  it  became  apparent  that  the  Re- 
formers would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rash 
measures  of  theso  mystical  fanatics,  and  were 
nnwilling  to  countenance  their  reckless  innova- 
tions, in  which  no  allowance  was  made  for  a 
timid  conscience,  and  that  they  regarded  their 
spirit  as  imperious,  proud  and  impenitent,  the 
more  hostile  and  violent  they  became.  In  Ger- 
many, Th.  MUnzer,  and  men  of  his  mould, 
affected  the  greatest  contempt  for  Luther  and  his 


assoeiates.  They  denounced  their  reformatory 
measures  as  but  half  complete  —  their  for- 
bearing, patient  proceedings,  as  the  carnal  pru- 
dence of  a  truckling,  yielding  spirit.  To  ask  for 
the  aid  of  the  secular  powers  in  their  work  was 
for  Christ  to  co-operate  with  Belial,  and  to  defer 
to  the  authority  of  the  written  word  was  basely 
to  bold  fast  to  the  letter.  The  whole  reforma- 
tion consisted  in  the  abatement  of  some  of  the 
grossest  corruptions,  and  the  re-establish meot 
of  a  carnal  worship  in  an  external  form.  Their 
object,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  found  spiritual 
associations  —  a  re^'men,  which  would  have  its 
principle  in  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  in 
the  way  of  direct  revelation  and  discovery  —  an 
apostolic  Church,  in  which  every  selfish  interest 
would  be  abolished,  and  all  things  would  be  held 
in  common.  It  happened,  accordingly,  that  pre- 
cisely as  they  wore  repelled  either  by  the  spiritual 
or  secular  powers,  their  separatistic  idea  of  a 
communion  was  fulfilled,  and  with  it  their  opposi- 
tion to  infant  baptism,  always  prominent,  passed 
over  into  Anabaptism,  and  that  re-baptism,  in 
the  baptism  of  adults,  came  to  be  the  test  of  their 
confederacy. 

As  the  leaders  of  this  fanaticism  were  involved 
also  in  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the 
times  (the  Peasant  war),  everything  Anabap- 
tistic  was  charged  with  these  disturbances,  and 
the  re-baptizers  were  persecuted  as  people  equally 
dangerous  to  religion  and  to  society.  Many  of 
them  submitted  with  the  greatest  heroism  to  all 
sorts  of  injuries,  loss  of  property,  imprisonment, 
torture  and  death.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
persecutions,  their  hatred  of  the  *'  enemies  of  the 
kingdom"  was  also  increased,  and  the  people, 
who  despised  worldly  governments,  with  their  car- 
nal weapons,  and  their «pirit  of  war  and  revenge, 
and  who  would  rather  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things 
than  bear  arms,  or  serve  in  office,  were  inflamed 
with  the  most  belligerent  fury  against  those  who 
hindered  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thought  vio- 
lence and  the  shedding  of-blood  not  only  allow- 
able, but  a  good  work,  and  divinely  enjoined, 
inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  the  carnal  must  first  be 
destroyed.  This  spirit  of  wild  fanaticism  was 
exhibited  in  the  excesses  of  MUnster,  which  pre- 
sent a  rare  mixture  of  contradictions,  ana  in 
which  infatuated  self-deception  and  sly  deceit 
were  most  remarkably  blended.  Under  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  spirituality,  the  flesh  was 
pampered.  Sensuality  and  cruelty  went  hand 
in  hand,  accomplishing  the  most  terrible  results. 

Ail  this,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chas- 
tisement, by  which  Anabaptism  should  be  puri- 
fied of  its  mnaticism,  and  thenceforth  become  a 
salutary  element  in  the  Evangelical  Church, 
admonishing  it  of  the  necessity  of  the  regeneri^ 
tion  and  sanotification  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  want  of  which  no  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  no  liturgical  or  disciplinanr  regulations  can 
supply.  This  holds  true  especially  of  Oermany, 
where  Baptists  have  been  moving  more  quietly, 
and  hence  experienced  milder  treatment ;  so  that 
in  Hessia,  for  instance,  banishment  was  substi- 
tuted (1544)  for  the^eath  penalty  to  which  they 
were  previously  liable;  and  the  Palatinate  be- 
came a  place  of  refuge  for  them.  This  change 
in  their  favor  wrought  decided  religious  and 
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political  advantages.    In  other  eoantries,  espe- 
dally  among  Roman  Catholics,  their  severe  per- 
secutions developed  a  truly  admirable  spirit  of 
martyrdom.    In  the  purifyine  process  of  Ana- 
baptism,  and  in  its  conflict  with  fanatical,  self- 
righteous,  immoral  and  carnal  tendencies,  Menno 
Simons  of  Holland  (tl561)  exerted  a  powerful 
influence.    As  a  Romish  priest  he  had  fed  a  dis- 
orderly life,  but  was  converted  to  the  evangelical 
faith  by  the  writings  of  Luthor  and  Bucer,  and 
was  roused  against  infant  baptism  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Anabaptist    The  Mttnster  siege, 
in  which  his  brother,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
perished,  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  and 
trials  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were  involved, 
induced  Menno  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  avow  his  determination   (1536). 
Averse  to  fanaticism,  which  he  had  severely  con- 
demned by  a  tract  published  in  1535,  he  thence- 
forth travelled  through  Holland  as  an  evangelist, 
preatly  persecuted,  and  yet  ever  laboring  hum- 
bly, faithfully  and  zealously,  to  gather  and  esta- 
blish congregations.    Numerous  Baptist  com- 
munions were  thus  or^nized  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.    Their  discipline  was  severe, 
forbidding  all  fellowship  with  others,  especially 
the  marriage  of  their  members  with  persons  not 
of  their  own  persuasion.    This  very  strictness 
of  discipline,  nowever,  soon  occasioned  a  con- 
troversy among  themselves,  in  which  Menno 
finally  sided  with  the  more  stringent  party; 
which  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  regretted. 
To  this  day  the  '*  Mennoniies"  as  Holland  Bap- 
tists still  call  themselves,  in  honor  of  the  name 
of  their  revered  founder,  are  found  among  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  particularly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Reformed  Church ;  and  although  grown 
lukewarm,  they  cherish  t  noble  spirit  of  earnest 
evangelical  piety.    (See  Menno  Symaxia,  by  B. 
C.  Roosen,  Leipsic,  1848.) 

In  Smtzerlandt  Anabaptism,  as  introduced 
and  spread  by  Hubmeier  and  others,  excited  the 
resolute  opposition  of  Zwingle  and  his  friisnds 
(although  these  seem  at  first  to  have  wavered  in 
reference  to  infant  baptism),  and  was  suppressed 
by  the  government,  after  having  been  allowed 
the  usual  benefit  of  a  public  theological  discus- 
sion. Its  internal  history  in  this  country  was 
similar  to  that  of  Germany,  only  that  it  assumed 
▼arious  modifications,  caused  by  the  divers  par- 
ties into  which  the  converts  split,  of  more  rigid 
and  temperate  (** gemeinen")  Baptists.  In  Mo- 
ravia the  movement  was  countenanced  by  the 
nobility,  and  spread  rapidly.  Indeed,  the  zeal- 
ous and  closely  banded  Anabaptists  gained  such 
prediinii nance,  that  the  envy  of  other  Churches 
was  uroused.  Th^  authorities  of  the  Romish 
government,  however,  revived  and  so  embittered 
their  persecutions,  that  they  were  at  length  ex- 
pjelied  from  the  country,  and  scattered  on  every 
side.  Next  to  Holland,  England  became  a  place 
of  refuge  for  them ;  and  when  the  Establishment 
kindled  persecutions  against  them  there,  they 
fled  to  North  America^  where  the  exiles  found  a 
home,  and  a  field  for  the  development  and  spread 
of  their  system.  In  this  country,  therefore, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  nMiltiply  most  rapidly, 
and  their  American  Churches,  like  those  of 
Xingland,  have  engaged  with  great  spirit  and 


euooess  in  the  work  of  heathen  missions  (see 
Art.  Baptiits). 

The  Anabaptism  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, must  be  contemplated  chiefly  in  its  relatic^n 
to  the  Reformation.  Called  forth  like  the  Re- 
formation by  opposition  to  the  growing  corrup- 
tions of  the  Hierarchy,  the  lowest  root  is  the 
same  in  both:  Jaith  as  superior  to  external 
legality  and  forms  of  worship,  and  as  the  bond 
of  the  most  intimate  personal  union  with  €rt>d  in 
Christ  But  whilst  the  Reformation  adhered  to 
the  objectiveoess  of  this  faith  (as  in  the  doctrine 
of  justification  and  the  Scriptures),  Anabaptism 
degenerated  into  a  one-sided  subjectivism. 
Mutual  estrangement  and  antagonism  drove 
both  parties  to  extremes,  the  one  to  lay  undue 
stress  upon  an  external  view  of  justification  and 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  other  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  inward  exercises.  . 
This  opposition,  however,  served  to  make  them 
corrective  of  each  other.  Anabaptism  was  gra- 
dually purged  of  its  irregularities,  and,  aban- 
doning its  fanatical  tendencies,  yielded  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God,  only  in  a  somewhat  too 
literal  and  legal  sense  (as  in  rejecting  civil 
oaths,  &c.).  The  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  made  concessions  to  the  sub- 
jective element,  as  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  Pie- 
tism, with  its  antecedents  and  consequences. 
Relatively  both  may  be  justified — the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
children  of  believers,  as  sustaining  a  different 
relation  |to  the  blessings  of  grace  from  those  of 
Heathen  or  Jews,  and  called  by  birth  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  blessings  (oyioc,  1  Cor.  7  :  14) ; 
Anabaptists  in  opposing  a  wide-spread  and 
merely  nominal  Christianity,  which  sheltered 
itself  beneath  baptism,  and  insisting  that  actual 
regeneration  alone,  and  baptism  as  a  real  lavcr 
of  regeneration,  can  secure  salvation.  The 
Evangelical  Church,  which  theoretically  insists 
upon  personal  holiness  as  earnestly  as  the  Ana- 
baptists, must  triumph  in  proportion  as  it  takes 
heed  that  the  baptism  of  children  becomes  the 
germ  and  basis  of  the  true  life  in  Christ,  and 
that  their  training  in  youth,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moraldiscipline  of  the  Church,  lead 
them  and  the  members  generally  to  be  more  de- 
voutly consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ.  To 
this  it  should  feel  urged  by  the  zeal  and  strict 
discipline  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  turn  com- 
municate to  them,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
the  treasures  of  grace  with  which  Christ  has 
entrusted  it 

fComp.  BuUinger,  Origin  of  the  Anab.,  &c., 
15o0 ;  FUszlin,  Beitr'dge  z.  Kirch,  u.  Ref.  Oesch. 
d.  Schweizerlandes,  1741 ;  Otiii  Annales  Anab., 
Bas.  1672;  Schyn,  hist.  Ckristianorum,  qui  in 
Belgio  foederato  Mennonitae  appellantur,  1723  ; 
Starckt  Gesch.  d.  Taufe  u.  Taufgesinnten,  1789 ; 
J.  Hast,  Gesch.  d.  Wiedert,  1836;  Erbkam, 
Gesch.  d.  prot  Sekten  im  Zeitalter  d.  Ref.,  1848 ; 
Gdbel,  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  Lebens  in  d.  rhciniseh- 
westphUl.  evang.  K.,  1849, 1. 134,  &c.) 

Kling.— Dr.  Woijr. 

AnaoletUB  L  was  an  Athenian,  and  son  of 
Antiochus.  According  to  Irenseus  and  Eusebius 
he  succeeded  Linus ;  according  to  Optatus,  Au- 
gustine, Damasus,   and  Epiph.,  he  succeeded 
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Olempna ;  according  to  Jerome,  and  others,  Cle- 
tu8.  Kabroiti's  chronology  fixes  his  reign,  as 
soH^alled  Pope,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  from 
103-112;  Blanchini  makes  it  commenoe  in  84; 
Pagi  Bremar.^  85-95.  Many  old  historians  oon- 
aidered  him  the  same  as  Gletus ;  but  Schdesh^- 
iiu9  refutes  this  opinion  (Antiqn,  Uluatr,  Diss,  II. 
2).  Easebius  (III.  15)  reports  that  he  assumed 
the  office  in  the  I2th  year  of  Dnmitian,  held  it 
12  years,  and  was  followed  by  Clement.  He  is 
Raid  to  have  been  ordained  sn  presbyter  by 
Peter,  and  to  have  built  St.  Peter's  in  honor  of 
that  Apostle.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  but  in 
what  year  is  unknown.  His  anniversary  is  July 
12.  Pseudoisidor  ascribed  to  him  three  Epis- 
iolae  deerdaiti  to  several  bishops,  in  which  nu- 
merous quotations  from  later  church-fathers 
oocnr.  They  are  defended  by  Baron.  Ann,,  II. 
52.     (See  Anaatasii  vU.  ram,  pent.,  II.  61,  &o.) 

W.  Ch.* 
Anadetm  IL,  son  of  Leo,  was  several  times 
cardinal  in  England  and  France,  and  subse- 
qaently  officiated  in  St.  Mary's,  in  Trastevera, 
Borne.  On  the  death  of  Honorius  II.,  he  and 
Innocent  (II.)  were  both  elected  successors,  by 
different  parties,  and  consecrated  on  the  same 
day,  Anadetus  in  St.  Peter's,  Innocent  in  St. 
Mary's  Nuova.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
and  the  people  generally,  sided  with  the  former, 
who  compelled  his  rival  to  leave  the  city.  The 
opponents  of  Anacletus  charged  him  with  being 
01  Jewish  extraction,  and  with  gross  avarice  and 
immorality.  After  his  election  he  endeavored, 
b^  flattering  letters,  to  win  the  recognition  of 
kings,  bishops,  and  patriarchs,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Jerusalem,  and  the  Eastern  Ghurch,  but 
without  success.  Only  one  bishop  joined  him, 
Gerhard  of  France,  whom  he  appointed  his  legate 
in  that  country.  Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  espoused  his  cause,  and  obtained,  as 
bis  reward,  the  guarantee  of  his  previous  pos- 
aessions,  the  addition  of  Naples  and  Gapua,  the 
saDction  of  his  coronation  as  king,  and  the  per- 
petaal  sovereignty,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
over  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  some  other 
diatricts,  on  condition  or  the  annual  payment 
of  6000  pieces  of  money  to  the  Church  of  Kome. 
Meanwhile  Innocent,  supported  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvanz,  and  others,  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  Church.  The  Councils  of  Reims  and  I'Isa 
excommunicated  Anacletus.  Innocent,  leagued 
with  Lothaire  II.,  returned  to  Rome  (1133). 
Anacletus,  however,  kept  possession  of  Sl  Pe- 
ter's, so  that  Lothaire's  coronation  took  place  in 
another  church.  Afterwards  he  strove  in  vain 
to  secure  Lothaire's  favor.  Nevertheless,  his 
influence  in  Rome  continued  so  great,  that  after 
Lothaire's  departure  Innocent  found  it  expedient 
also  to  leave  the  city.  In  1137  Lothaire  entered 
Ital;^  again,  but  shunned  Rome,  being  evidently 
Lafraid  of  the  power  of  Anacletus.  An  Arch- 
pbishop  of  Benevento,  a  friend  of  Anacletus,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  Germans  attacked  by  an 
armj  collected  m  Benevento.  This  district, 
however,  subsequently  joined  Innocent.  Ana- 
cletus is  charged  with  having  strengthened  his 
party  by  a  free  distribution  of  fpfts,  even  using 
costly  church  furniture  for  this  purpose.  He 
oooapied  the  papal  chair  until  his  death  (1138), 
although  but  few  beyond  Rome  recognised  him 


as  Pope.  His  decisions,  which  have  special 
importance  for  Sicily,  have  never  been  annulled. 
After  his  death  his  adherents  elected  Victor  IV. 
His  letters  have  been  printed  in  several  collec- 
tions. (See  Amulphi  Sagiens,  Tradattu  de 
9ehi$m,  orto  post  Honor,  U,  papae  deceasum^  in 
Mur€Uon  ScHpi,  rer.  iial.  III.  1,  423 ;  F,  Pagi, 
Breviaram  illustr.  pontif.  rom.  gesta  cootinens, 
Tom.  II.,  616 ;  Baronius,  Ann.  XII.) 

W.  Ch.* 

AnagnOflts. — (See  Leetora,) 

AnalOffy  of  fiuth. — ( See  Faith,  Hermenen^ 
tica,) 

Awaniaa  ('AMUMif).  —  1)  Acts  5  :  1,  die,  a 
Jewish  convert  in  Jerusalem.  He  and  his  wife 
Sapphira  were  visited  with  sudden  death,  for  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Apostles  in  reference  to 
the  sale  of  their  property.  2)  Acts  0  :  10,  a 
Jewish  convert  living  in  Damascus,  who  seems 
to  have  had  considerable  influence  among  the 
Christians  (Acts  22  :  10).  Tradition  reports 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  died  a 
martyr.  3)  A  high  nriest  during  the  time  of 
Felix  (Acts  23  :  2;  24 :  1,  &c.|,  who  went  to 
Cesarea  as  Paul's  accuser,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing his  condemnation.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  20, 
6. 8.)  Vaibingkr.* 

AnAphora,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  is  the  same  as  the  Canon  Miaaae  in  the 
Latin,  viz.,  that  part  of  the  sacramental  service 
in  which  the  elements  are  consecrated.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  the  book  containing  the  service 
for  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  of  John,  Bishop  of 
Bostra,  in  Arabia  (1650),  is  still  preserved  by 
Renaudoi,  lit,  or.  Coll.,  II.  Hbrzoo.* 

Anastaiius.  —  There  were  several  popes  of 
this  name.  1)  Anastasius  I.  (398-402)  parti- 
cipated in  the  Grigenistio  controversy,  ana  con- 
demned Grigen;  afterwards  affirming  that  he 
meant  the  anathema  to  apply  only  to  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  that  church-father.  He  also  fur- 
bid  the  admission  of  persons  having  physical 
ailments  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  ordered 
that  the  congregation  should  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  gospel  in  the  service  of  the  mass. 
2}  Anastasius  II.  f 496-498).  At  first  he  coin- 
cided with  his  preoecessors,  Felix  and  Gelasius, 
in  their  firm  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon,  their  r^ection  of  the  Henotikon,  and 
their  rupture  with  Constantinople.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Greek  Emperor,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  he  requested  that  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius  should  not  be  publicly  read,  and  even  be 
erased  from  the  Dyptichs,  and  approved  of  his 
excommunication  by  Felix  and  uelasius.  Sub- 
sequently Anastasius  changed  his  views,  and 
endeavored  to  have  the  condemnation  of  Acacius 
revoked.  This  attempt,  as  well  as  his  leaning 
towards  the  sentiments  of  the  opposite  partv, 
excited  the  clergy  uf  Rome  against  him.  lie 
died  before  the  matter  was  settled.  Baronius 
does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  refers  to  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  special  providence  over  the  Church, 
that  the  wavering  bishop  was  called  off  before 
the  execution  of  his  plans ;  he  even  admits  that 
Anastasius  was  negotiating  with  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  through  his  Legate,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  signing  the  Henotikon  (see  Baroniua,  ad 
a.  497).  Anastasius  regarded  the  conversion  of 
Chlodwig  as  of  great  importance,  and  sent  him 
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a  letter  admonishing  him  to  be  lealnue  in  serving 
the  Charch.  3)  AnMstasias  III.  (911-913)  ocou- 
pied  the  papal  chair  during  the  memorable 
period  in  which  Theodora  and  Maroiia  were 
ascendant  in  Rome.  The  only  important  inci- 
dent of  his  reign  was  the  restoration  of  its  pre- 
rogatives to  the  See  of  Oologne.  4)  Anastasias 
IV.  (1153-1154).  To  please  Frederick  I.  he 
recognised  Wickmann  as  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg (whom  his  predecessor  £ugene  had  re- 
jected), and  granted  him  the  pallium.  He  im- 
proved the  Pantheon  {S,  Maria  rotunda),  and 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  Trinity.  Hiazoo.* 

Anastasias,  the  Sinaiite. — Nicepboms,  and 
others  on  his  authority,  speak  of  but  one  person 
bearing  this  name.  Recent  writers  think  there 
were  several.  The  one  referred  to  by  Nicepho- 
rus  was  for  a  while  an  anchoret  on  Mt  Sinai, 
and  then  was  chosen  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  On  account  of  his  opposidon  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  he  was  banished  for  a  season  (t599).  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  several  works:  1)  Ana- 
ffogicae  contemplationeg  in  divini  officii  Hexae- 
meron  lib,  XII.  (in  magna  bibl.  P.  r.  Col.  Tom. 
YL,  P.  I. :  the  l2th  book  was  edited  by  Allix, 
London,  1684) ;  this  work  is  of  little  value.  2) 
Htjyof,  seu  dux  viae  tidversus  Acephalos,  ed,  Orti- 
ser,  Inghstad,  1606;  in  which  he  assails  the 
doctrine  above  named.  Others,  however,  ascribe 
this  last  work  to  a  Sinai  anchoret  of  the  same 
name,  who,  according  to  some,  died  before  606, 
according  to  others  was  still  living  in  678.  In 
addition  to  these  a  third  person  of  the  name  is 
mentioned,  who  was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the 
Jews.  Hbrzoo.* 

Anastasias,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople 
and  friend  of  mstorius,  was  born  478.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  be  declared:  "  No  one  calls  Mary 
^ordxof,  for  she  was  merely  human  ;  but  it  is  im- 

rossible  for  Ood  to  be  born  of  a  mere  woman" 
Soer.  VII.  32).    Nestorius  confirmed  this  decla- 
ration, and  hence  sprang  the  controversy. 

Herzog.* 
Anastasias  (t886},  an  abbot  of  a  Roman 
monastery,  was  sent  oy  Louis  11.  to  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  (869),  translated  its  canonts 
into  Latin,  ana  wrote  the  liber  pontificalist  or 
biographies  of  the  popes  to  Nicholas  I. 

IISRZOG.* 

Anastasias,  Emperor.  —  (See  Monophisiie 
Controversy,) 

Anathema,  om^f^  is  the  same  as  oMi^fca 
(from  ojurt^^fu)  in  the  Greek  classics,  literally 
that  which  is  set  up,  was  applied  to  offerings  to 
the  gods,  which  were  hung  up  or  laid  somewhere 
in  their  temples ;  a  practice  frequenUy  imitated 
in  the  Romish  Church.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Q^in*  used  in  pro- 

•       • 

nonncing  the  ban  of  excommunication  (1  Cor. 
16 :  22),  which  involved  not  merely  exclusion 
from  the  Church  and  sacraments,  but  also  from 
all  divine  blessings,  and  a  positive  giving  over 
to  Satan  (1  Cor.  5:5;  Gal.  1:8;  Rom.  9  :  3). 
The  term,  as  well  as  the  idea  attached  to  it,  was 
thus  adopted  by  the  Church.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (303,  can,  52),  and  of  Laodicea  (357,  can, 
29),  used  the  term  in  condemning  irregularities ; 
the  Council  of  Nice  employed  it  against  Arian- 


ism.    Sabseqnently  it  was  applied  to  the 
munieatio  nui^r,  especially  slj^nst  heresies. 

Qbrzog.* 
Anathoth,  a  sacerdotal  oitjr  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Kings  2  :  26),  a  city  of  reface,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  1:1;  29  :  27 ; 
32 :  7),  where,  however,  the  prophet  met  with 
hot  little  favor  (11 :  21).  Bobinaon  (II.  319), 
with  great  reason,  considers  it  the  same  as  the 

S resent  Anata,  situated  about  1^  boors  north  of 
ernsalem*     In  the  Talmud  it  is  also  called 
n  iV  ( Joma  10).  *  WiNBK. 

Anatolins  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  and  or- 
dained there  by  Dioscurus,  after  whose  banish- 
ment (449)  he  became  Patriarch  oF  Constan- 
tinople in  Flavian's  stead.  Theodosios  having 
reouested  Leo  the  Great  to  recognise  Anatoliua 
as  Patriarch,  Leo  sent  a  delegation  to  ascertain 
the  doctrinal  views  of  Anatonus.  Marcian  and 
Pulcheria  succeeded  Theodosius.  The  Eutychian 

5 arty,  previously  dominant,  was  suppressed, 
[arcian  invited  Leo  to  preside  over  a  council 
summoned  with  reference  to  that  controversy. 
Anatolins  forthwith  assembled  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, elders  and  deacons  then  in  Constantinople 
(450),  and  liad  the  letter  read,  which  Leo  previ- 
ously sent  to  Flavian.  They  endorsed  its  senti- 
ments, condemned  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  their 
adherents,  and  declared  that  the  Eastern  Church 
held  the  same  views  as  Leo  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed 
this  declaration.  At  that  Council,  Anatulius 
ranked  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  although 
the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandna  and  Antioch  were 
present  His  jurisdiction  was  acknowledi^ed  to 
be  oo-extensive  with  that  of  the  Roman  bishop 
( Can,  28).  Then  he  was  regarded  as  equal  to 
the  latter,  and  his  patriarchal  authority  covered 
the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace ;  be 
ordained  bishops  fur  the  barbarian  districts,  and 
finally  eigoyedT  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  See  {Cone,  gen.  T.  IV., 
795-798).  Having  subsequently  trespassed  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  Bishop  oi  Heraclea,  by  or- 
dainine  a  member  of  his  party  as  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  Leo  reproved  him  (Epiat,  56),  and  re- 
ferred him  to  the  decrees  of  rfice.  Leo  also 
complained  to  Marcian  that  Anatolins  arrogated 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  See,  and  accused 
him  of  making  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  subser- 
vient to  his  ambition.  Leo  furthermore  twice 
menaced  Anatolins  with  excommunication.  At 
Marcian's  urgent  request,  Anatolins  addressed 
a  soothing  letter  to  Leo  {Leo  Epp,  0pp.  I.  Epist. 
105),  disavowing  all  amoitious  aims,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  the  offensive  decree  of  the  Council 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the  clergy  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  actions  of  the  Council 
awaited  his  papal  ratification.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Anatolins  complained  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Roman  legate  at  the  Council.  Ue 
died  in  458.  A  Latin  letter  of  Anatolins  is  pre- 
served, which  was  written  to  Leo  from  Alexan- 
dria, in  reference  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  behavior  of  Timothy  Ailurius  {Cone.  T 
IV..  905).  C.  Schmidt.* 

Anohorets. —  Elijah  and  Elisha  may  be  re- 
garded as  Old  Testament  Anchorets.  Jerome 
calls  John  the  Baptist  prinoepa  Anaehoretoium 
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The  Tbcmpeote  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Essenes ;  and  Jerome  considere 
them  as  a  Christian  monastic  assoeiation  (Catal. 
e.  11).  Anchorets  are,  properlj,  such  as  retire 
from  the  world  in  order  more  effectaally  to  carry 
on  their  inward  spiritual  conflicts,  and  practise 
their  solitary  devotions.  The  persecutions  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  matly  promotod  the 
tendency  to  this  mode  of  life.  They  were  also 
called  dos^iu,  o^x^eu,  lutfoi^oirtiu  suppliants,  and 
philosopliers,  the  last  because  msny  wore  the 
philosopher's  cloak,  and  adopted  the  manual  of 
Epictetns  (comp.  Eweb,  II.  17 ;  VII.  32 ;  Cos- 
Stan.  CoUat,  6 ;  Theodorti,  PhUotheiu  ;  Bingham, 
Orig.  BceUsiagt.,  III.  p.  C,  &c.).  They  dwelt 
Id  oaves,  placed  their  feet  in  fetters,  shunned 
society,  kept  long  fasts,  and  imposed  silence, 
and  prayed  mentally.  We  read  of  one  who 
stood  for  years  in  a  church  without  sleeping,  and 
having  both  hands  stretched  out  to  heaven ;  a 
raven  is  said  to  have  brought  him  food.  Others 
stood  immovably  on  mountain-peaks,  exposed  to 
wind  and  snow.  Sometimes  they  relaxed  this 
rigor  for  a  short  interval,  and  mingled  among 
men,  in  order  to  persuade  others  to  imitate  them 
(com p.  the  letter  of  Gregory  of  Naz.  to  Helle- 
fiius,  and  see  Theodoret,  H.  £.  lY.,  23,  &c.). 
Simeon  stood  upon  a  pillar  for  48  years  ( Theih 
dorel  describes  the  Stylites  in  his  Hist,  relig.  26). 
Telesphoms,  Bishop  of  Rome  (128)  {AnaaUtg,  ae 
vil,  rom,p(mt.  II.  94),  ond  Dionvsius  were  both 
anchorets.  And  Epiphanius  relates  that  when 
Marcion  seceded  frum  the  Church  he  became 
one.  There  were  also  some  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Pontus,  and  Thrace;  and  at  times  during  the 
doctrinal  and  ecdesiastico-politioal  controversies 
of  the  4th  and  5  th  centunes,  an  anchoret  sud- 
denly appeared  amid  the  tumult  of  a  crowded 
city  ana  uttered  solemn  warnings  to  rulers  and 
the  people.  In  370  Julian  &bba,  who  was 
brought  by  Bishop  Aeacius  to  Antioch  to  oppose 
Arianism,  performed  many  wonders.  About 
the  same  time  Thraates,  another  anchoret, 
warned  the  Emperor  Valens  against  harming 
the  Church,  and  enforced  his  warnings  by  won- 
ders. In  476  Daniel,  the  Stvlite,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople (in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  the  voice 
of  God),  and  vindicated  the  faith  of  the  Church 
against  the  Emperor  Basilisk.  At  first  Basilisk 
refused  him  audience,  but  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  fall  at  his  feet  (Theodorei,  Lect  OoU. 
lib.  IX  Anchorets  formea  the  transition  to  the 
Coenobites,  whose  manner  of  life  ultimately  led 
to  monasticism.  They  occasionallv  formed  small 
communities  (suulpw),  and  occupied  separate  tents 
pitched  in  a  circle  around  a  central  cnapol.  The 
nrst  Untra  was  put  up  by  Chariton  (340),  at  Pha- 
ron,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Another  was  erected  by 
Eutbymius,  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, near  Jerusalem.  Sabas  and  Quiriakus  fol- 
lowed this  example.  Touth  were  excluded,  and 
a  strict  discipline  maintained.  Anchorete  are 
still  found  after  the  4th  century,  independently 
of  the  monasteries,  and  Cassian  gives  the  former 
the  preference.  The  TruUan  Council  (692^  en- 
joined in  the  4l8t  canon  that  no  one  could  be- 
come an  anchoret  without  first  undergoing  a 
probation  in  a  monastery.  On  Mt  Athos  there 
are  still  hermite  and  eremites  living  near  the 
regular  cloisters.    They  are  also  still  to  be  found 


in  the  East,  although  Charlemagne  ordered  theni 
to  join  some  monastery.  The  founders  of  seve- 
ral monasUo  orders  were  originally  anchorets. 
It  was  customary  in  Dauphiny  for  each  monas- 
tery to  select  one  of  its  best  members,  who,  as 
anchoret,  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
prayer  for  the  people.  Sometimes  young  girls 
were  consecrated  to  this  duty.  In  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily  locations  for  eremites  are  sometimes 
granted  by  the  government,  and  the  anchorete 
occupying  them  are  specially  honored  and  gra- 
tuitously supported  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. {Middendorpii  Originum  emaeh.  silva. 
Col,  1615;  BoUeau,  Hist,  MonoBtique  d^ Orient; 
AUeaerra,  Asceticon  s,  originum  rei  monasiicae 
lib,  X.  ed.  GlUck,  Hal,  17*82 ;  Hdyoi,  Hist,  da 
ordrea  monast,  T.  I.)  W.  Co.* 

Anoillon. — From  the  16th  century,  when  An- 
oillon,  rather  than  renounce  the  Evangelical 
faith,  resigned  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  high- 
est judicatories  in  France,  to  the  present  time» 
the  family  which  bears'  his  name  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  Protestent  cause,  and  illustrated 
its  devotion  by  adorning  the  Reformed  Church 
with  many  of  ito  most  distinguished  members. 
David  AnciUon,  a  great-grandson  of  the  above- 
mentioned  President,  grandson  of  George,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Evanzelioal  Church  in 
Metz,  and  son  of  Abraham,  who  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  jurists  in  that  city,  was  born 
in  the  year  1617.  Ilavins  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Jesuit  CoUege  at  Mets,  where 
he  manfully  resisted  the  efS6T\A  of  the  venerable 
fathers  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
studied  theologv  at  Geneva,  and  in  1641  was 
called  to  preach  in  Meaux.  Both  Protestante 
and  Catholics  did  homage  to  the  fervor  of  his 
piety,  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
breadth  of  his  charity,  whilst  they  admired  his 
extensive  erudition  and  his  extraordinarv  pulpit 
talente.  In  Metz,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1653, 
he  became  involved  (1657)  in  a  public  contro- 
versy touching  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
with  Dr.  B6dacier,  Suflfragan  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meti.  In  reply  to  a  monk  who  had  published 
a  false  account  of  this  discussion,  Anoillon  issued 
his  traiti  de  tradition  (Sedan,  1657, 4to.),  which^ 
from  an  historical  and  dogmatic  point  of  view, 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Forced  to  leave  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
betook  himself  to  Frankfort,  and  was  soon  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  French  church  of 
Ilanau.  Here,  in  opposition  to  Cardinal  Riche« 
lieu,  he  composed  a  Defence  of  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  of  Calvin  and  Beza  (1666,  12mo.). 
Disgusted  with  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  his 
colleagues,  he  left  Hanau,  and  went,  together 
with  his  numerous  family,  to  Berlin.  Throush 
the  favor  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William,  he 
obteined  a  situation  in  the  French  church  of 
that  city,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until 
his  death  rtl692).  The  life  of  Farel,  which 
appeared  (1691)  with  his  name  and  the  title 
L'idie  du  fidile  ministrt  de  J.  C,  ou  la  vie  de 
GuilL  Fard  (Amst,  12ino.],  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mutilated  and  defective  copy  of  a  manu- 
script which  Anoillon  himself  never  intended  to 
publish.  References:  Melange  criiiaue  tt  litii' 
raire  recueilli  des  converaatione  de  feu  Mar,  A,, 
avec  un  Diaeoura  aur  aa  vie  et  aea  demiirea  heurea 
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foblished  by  bis  son  ChnHes,  3  vols.,  Basle, 
698,  12aio. ;  Baile ;  the  Mimoirea  pour  servir  a 
VhUioire  des  rijugih^  etc.,  by  Erman  and  R^ 
clam ;  the  France  PlrotMiarde. — CkarUs  Andllon 
(the  oldest  son  of  David,  born  at  Metz,  1659,  and 
died  at  Berlin,  1715),  who  was  Judge  and  Di- 
rector of  the  French  colony  and  historiographer 
of  Frederick  1.,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  author 
of  several  works,  in  which  he  assiened  political 
and  legal  reasons  why  the  edict  of  Mantes  should 
not  be  revoked.  Amongst  the  most  thorough 
treatises  on  this  subject  are  his  RiJUxioru  pdti- 
tiqtta,parU9queUe9  on  fait  voir  que  ia  persecution 
die  reformea  est  conire  lea  riritablea  intereta  de  la 
France  (Cologne,  1685,  12mo.),  and  his  Irrevo- 
cabiUie  de  VedU  de  Naniea  (Amst  1688,  12mo.). 
The  work  entitled  La  France  intereaaee  d  retMir 
Vidit  de  Naniea  (Amst.  1G90,  12mo.),  has  been 
attributed  to  his  pen,  but  without  sufficient  au- 
thority; comp.  the  Advertiaaement  next  to  the 
preface.  His  Hiaioirc  de  Velabliaaement  des 
Fran^ia  rejugiia  dana  lea  eiaia  de  S,  A,  E.  de 
Brandebourg  (Berlin,  1690,  8vo.),  though  com- 
posed more  in  the  style  of  a  panegyric  than  of 
sober  narrative,  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  French  Reformed  colonies  in 
Prussia. — John  Feter  Frederick  AncUUm^  the 
great-^raodson  of  Charles  and  son  of  Lewis 
Frederick,  who  died  (1814^  whilst  officiating  as 
minister  in  Berlin,  was  oorn  April  30,  1767. 
Though  devoted  to  theology,  the  bent  of  bis 
mind  led  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  history 
and  philosophy.  On  bis  return  from  a  journey 
be  bad  made  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  he  was  ap- 

S)inted  preacher  in  the  French  language  at 
erlin.  A  funeral  discourse  delivered  in  the 
Sresence  of  Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  the 
^reat,  obtained  him  the  favor  of  this  prince, 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  honors  and  dimities 
he  enjoyed  in  bis  lifetime.  His  writings  in  the 
departments  of  literature  and  history,  of  politics 
and  philosophy,  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  Encyclopedia.  His  sermons,  preached  in 
the  church  of  the  rafugiia  at  Berlin  (2  vols.  1818, 
8vo.),  though  often  marked  by  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order,  partook  more  of  a  philosophical 
than  a  scriptural  character.  In  1810  he  was 
nominated  tutor  to  the  prince  royal  (the  present 
king),  and,  at  a  later  date,  counsellor  of  the  em- 
bassy. In  the  capacity  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
State  he  died  in  1837. 

(Concerning  the  other  members  of  the  family 
Ancillon,  see  the  France  IVoteat,) 

C.  ScHiiiDT. — Ermentrout. 
AnderiOIL — (See  Sweden,  Reformation  in.) 
Andre&t  Jocob^  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  influential  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  25th 
of  March,  1528,  in  Waiblingen,  in  WUrtemberg. 
His  father  Endris  was  a  blacksmith  (hence  An- 
dre'd  was  not  unfrequently  called  Jacob 
Schmidlin).  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  burgomaster  of  the  town,  he  was  consecrated 
to  science,  and  supported  by  public  patronage. 
He  entered  the  Pddagogium  in  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1541  the  University  of  Tubingen.  When  but 
18  years  old  be  became  deacon  in  Stuttgart. 
After  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Smal- 
caldio  war,  the  Spanish  troops  took  possession 
of  this  city,  and  banished  all  the  Evangelical 


ministers,  AndreU  excepted,  who  maintained 
his  ground  and  even  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
exultant  conqueror?.  Having  preached  for 
some  time  in  TUbingon,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Interim,  his  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  Duke  Christopher,  who 
nominated  him  (1553)  Dr.  Theol,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  05ppingen.  In  this  capacity  he 
spread  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  over 
tne  territories  of  Oettingen  (1555),  Helfcnsteia 
(1556),  and  Baden,  and  gave  form  and  shape  to 
the  Cnurch  in  Rottenburg.  In  the  year  1557, 
at  WUrtemberg,  where  be  innisiited  on  the  exer- 
cise of  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline,  be  com- 
posed his  *'  short  and  plain  account  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  preface  by  Breni,"  accompanied 
Duke  Christopher  to  the  Diet  at  Regensburg  and 
Frankfort  (1557),  was  present  at  the  religiont 
conference  in  Worms,  and  went  (1561)  with 
Beurlin  and  Leidenbach  to  Paris,  but  CHine  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  Poissj. 
Nominated  Professor  of  Theology,  Provost  and 
Chancellor  in  Tubingen,  in  order  to  pot  an  end 
to  the  controversy  between  Flacius  and  Strigel, 
he  journeyed  to  Saxony  (1562),  allayed  the  dia- 
turbances  which  had  broken  forth  in  the  Church 
at  Strasburg  (1563),  attended  the  Conference  at 
Maulbronn  (where  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dieicussed  with  the  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate),  carried  out  the  Reformation  in 
Hagenau  (1564),  made  a  visitation  through 
Braunschweig  (1568),  travelled  through  North- 
em  Germ  an  V,  particularly  in  Saxony  and  Den- 
mark (1569),  met  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at 
Prague,  in  the  following  year  made  a  visitation 
through  Miimpelgard,  established  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Aalen  (1575),  where  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  effectually  repressed,  banished  the 
doctrines  of  Zwingie  and  Flacius  from  the 
churches  in  Lindau  and  Memmingen,  and  recon- 
ciled the  differences  that  agitated  the  Palatinate, 
Regensburg  and  Saxony  (1576).  Andrea  now 
entered  a  new  sphere  of  labor,  the  results  of 
which  surpassed  in  importance  anything  he  had 
hitherto  accomplished.  The  Evangelical  Church 
having  been  for  some  time  distracted  by  doo> 
trinal  controversies,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
should  be  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon symbol,  called  the  Formula  Coneordiae,  in 
the  composition  and  introduction  of  which  he 
played  tne  most  conspicuous  part.  After  Chem- 
nitz and  ChytrUus  had  made  the  necessary 
alterations  in  his  "  Declaration  of  the  Churches 
in  Suabia  and  the  dukedom  of  WUrtemburg^"  it 
was  selected  as  a  basis  of  union,  with  the  title : 
The  Suabian-Saxon  Form  of  Concord.  The 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  havin|^  expressed  a 
desire  for  an  assembly  of  theologians,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  some  fixed  interpretation 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  AndreU  proceeded 
to  the  convent  at  Torgau,  where  "  The  Articles 
of  Torgau"  were  composed  (1576).  Another 
conference  held  at  the  monastery  in  Bergen  by 
Andreii,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnekker,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bergen  Form  of  Concord.  Amidst 
the  reproaches  which  his  participation  in  the 
forming  of  this  symbol  brought  down  upon  him, 
he  was  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  wholly  actuated  b^  love  of  the  truth,  by  the 
sympathy  of  his  co-rehgionists,  and  the  appro- 
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baUos  of  tbo«e  princes  whose  hearts  were  fixed 
upon  securing  a  unity  of  belief  for  their  sub- 
jects, particularly  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  who 
presented  him  with  a  Complutensian  Bible,  en- 
riched by  a  flattering  dedication,  written  with 
his  own  band.  Though  oppressed  by  domestic 
calamities,  he  was  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  his 
theological  armor.  Ih  1586  be  was  enga|^d  in 
a  controversy  with  Beta  at  Montbeliard,  m  the 
following  year  made  an  ecclesiastical  visitation 
through  Nordlingen,  Rei^ensburg,  Anspacb, 
Serne,  and  attended  the  religious  conference  at 
Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1589.  The  hour  of  his 
death  at  last  came.  Having  made  a  declaration 
of  bis  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  rectors  and 
clergy  of  Tubingen,  he  confessed,  devoutly  re- 
ceived communion,  and  died  on  7th  of  January, 
1590. 

Andreil  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
persevering  industry,  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  full  or  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
and  as  professor  and  legislator,  he  displayed  a 
practical  tact  and  skill  which  generally  com- 
passed his  designs.  His  humility  constrained 
hint  to  confess  the  infirmities  of  bis  character, 
which  not  unfre<^uently  hurried  him  beyond  the 
hounds  of  Christian  moderation,  and,  whilst  de- 
hating  against  an  antagonist,  led  him  to  insist 
upon  his  own  opinions  with  unyielding  stub- 
homness.  His  writings  (over  150,  mainly  pole- 
mical) must  be  classed  among  the  most  inte- 
resting theological  relics  of  the  16th  century. 
References :  J.  V.  Andrea,  Faina  Andreana  re- 
Jlorescens^  1630;  Adami  Vitae  Theol.;  Fisehlin, 
tnemor,  Theol,  Wirtemberg,;  Schnurrer,  Erlaur 
ierungen  der  toUrtt,  Kirchen'lieform'Und  CkUhr' 
tenffeachichU;  Plank,  Ge8ch,de9  protest  Lehrbegr. 
Johannaen,  Jacob  Andred*s  concordiatsche  Tha- 
HffkeiiinNiedner^aZeiischriJiJkrhitt  Theologie, 
1853,  3  Hejt,  Hartmann. — ErmentrotU, 

Andreil,  John  Valentine,  grandson  of  Jacob 
Andrea  and  son  of  John  Andrett,  was  born  at 
fierrenberg,  Aug.  17th,  1586.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  which  he  had  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Livius,  Erasmus,  and  Frischlin, 
and  concluded  at  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen, where,  under  the  tuition  of  MUstlin,  the 
preceptor  of  Kepler,  he  read  Lipsius,  Lambin, 
Scaliger,  Heiosms,  and  the  poets  of  classic 
antiquity,  he  travelled,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  noblemen,  through  Qermany, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy.  Whilst  residing 
in  Yaihingen  (1614),  where  for  a  period  of  six 
years  he  officiated  as  deacon,  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  bis  writings.  Living  m  an  age, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  supplant  the  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  culture 
of  a  warm-hearted  piety  by  the  dead  form  of  a 
dry,  wiredrawn  orthodoxy,  Andrea  conceived  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  and  correct  evils 
that  had  invaded  the  domains  of  science,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  society.  In  his  Menippus,  sive 
waiyrieorum  diahgorutn  centuria,  he  rebuked  that 
lifeless  orthodoxy  which,  whilst  contending  for 
the  form,  neglected  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  his  Aletkea  exvl  he  vindia'ited  the  im- 
portance of  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  the  contempt  in  which 
they  had  been  brought;  and,  on  the  other, 
against  the  mystico-cin>balistio  abuse  of  them  by 


men  like  Paracelsus  and  his  followers.  The  two 
principal  works,  however,  in  which  be  essayed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  meaningless  mysticism  of 
his  day,  and  to  the  superstition  and  moral  con- 
fusion indissolubly  connected  with  it,  were  the 
FamafraiemUaiis,  R.  C.  1614,  and  the  Confeaaio 
fratem.,  R.  C.  1615.  These  publications  on  the 
Order  of  Rosicrucians  were  anonymous,  and  ex- 
cited immense  sensation.  The  author  introduces 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  together  with 
Seneca  and  Cato,  who,  after  consulting  how  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  family, 
recommend  an  eaual  distribution  of  property, 
the  banishment  of  gold,  silver  and  iron,  a  more 
just  apportionment  of  offices,  a  prohibition  upon 
all  intercourse  between  nations,  etc.,  and  call 
upon  all  literati  of  Europe  to  join  the  Brother- 
hood founded  by  Rosencreuts,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century,  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Magic  Art.  His  contemporaries,  however,  did 
not  imagine  that  his  object  in  writing  these 
books  was  to  ridicule  this  very  Art,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that,  as  long  as  this  Brotherhood 
concealed  its  wisdom,  common  sense  dictated 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  rule  of  faith. 
Though  AhdreU  never  openly  proclaimed  him- 
self the  writer  of  these  treatises,  their  agree- 
ment with  several  other  publications  issued 
under  cover  of  his  name,  such  as  the  Chymical 
Banquet  of  ChrUtian  Rosenereutz  and  the  Turria 
Babel  a.  Judiciorum  de  Fratem.  B.  C.  chaos,  as 
well  as  the  abuse  and  the  rancorous  mali^ity 
with  which  his  enemies  visited  him,  unerringly 
pointed  him  out  as  the  author  of  them. 

The  evil  treatment  he  received  at  home  was 
mitigated  by  the  favorable  regard  of  persons  of 
distinguished  character  and  talents  abroad.  He 
corresponded  with  John  Gerhard  and  Kepler; 
the  heroic  Conrad  Wiederhold  befriended  him, 
and  the  Duke  Augustus  of  LUneburg  sought 
counsel  at  his  hands.  Whilst  enjoying  literary 
ease  at  Yaihingen,  he  also  wrote  the  Menippua 
poaterior,  the  Veri  Chriatianiami  aolidaeque  phi" 
loaophiae  libertaa,  the  mythoHogia  Chriatiana  (a 
collection  of  parables),  the  apiriiualjeater  (Kurx- 
weil),  and  a  PaaiorcU  theology  in  verae,  as  hu- 
morous as  it  was  full  of  thought,  which  Herder 
I)ublisbed  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theo- 
ogy,  and  of  which  Harms  makes  favorable 
mention.  In  Calw,  whither  he  went  as  deacon 
in  1620,  Andreii  earnestly  endeavored  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  young.  He  also  founded  a 
dyeing  establishment,  which  during  two  hun- 
dred years  has  sustained  thousands  of  students, 
teachers,  and  mechanics,  widows  and  orphans, 
sick  and  destitute  persons.  When  war  distracted 
the  country,  he  remained  steadfast  at  his  post^ 
maintaining  order  and  comforting  the  distressed. 
When  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  his  appearance, 
he  greeted  him  most  enthusiastically  in  his  pie- 
iatia  germanae  ad  Guat,  Adolph.  Sueciae  regem, 
principia  Chriatiani  exemplar  aUoquium,  1631, 
and  wnon  death  overcame  this  heroic  king,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  profound  grief  in  an  elegy  com- 
posed in  1633.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  at 
NUrdlingen,  which  led  to  the  plundering  and 
burning  of  the  greatest  part  or  Calw,  Andreii 
lost  all  liis  property —  his  library  and  a  fine  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  art.    His  spirit,  however, 
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mnained  anbroken.  When  the  pestilenee  de- 1 
vavtated  the  oitj,  he  comforted  the  sick,  Htteaded 
to  the  dead,  and  took  care  of  the  orphans.  In 
1639  be  went  as  court-preacher  to  Stuttgart, 
where  be  met  with  much  opposition,  not  only 
from  niea  of  the  world,  but  also  from  the  elerg;^, 
who,  because  he  paid  more  attention  to  practical 
Christianity  than  to  polemical  theology,  charged 
him  with  various  heresies.  In  1650  he  was  re- 
moved to  Bebenhausen,  and  in  1654  to  Adelbei^, 
where,  on  the  27th  June  of  the  same  year,  aft^ 
having  given  utterance  to  the  words :  *'  This  is 
our  joy,  that  our  names  are  written  in  the  book 
of  life,''  he  expired. 

Valentine  Andre'd  was  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition.  With  a  clear  insight  into  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  condition  of  his  age,  he  oom- 
bined  a  ready  wit  and  a  penetrating  judgment, 
which,  together  with  an  honest  zeal  and  a  self- 
8acri6oing  devotion  in  the  service  of  truth,  ren- 
dered him  every  way  worthy  of  the  eulogiums 
pronounced  upon  him  by  Herder,  who  called 
nim  "a  rare,  beautiful  soul,"  and  by  Spener, 
who  declared  "  that  if  he  had  power  to  raise  any 
man  from  the  dead  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
that  man  would  be  Valentine  AndreH." 

(Comp.  Hosdniek,  J.  V.  Andreil  and  his  age, 
Berl.  I8I9 ;  Seybold,  J.  V.  A.  [Translation  of 
Andrew's  Autobiogr.  (1642)^  the  2d  vol.  of  Au- 
tobiog.  of  distinguished  men].  Win teith.  1799; 
Herder  on  J.  V.  Andre'd,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Belles  Lettres  and  Art,  in  his  Works,  20  Thl.) 

Habtxakn.— jE^rmeft^trai^. 

Andrbw  (an  old  Creek  name  =3  manty^ 
atrong)^  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  a  son  of  Jonas,  and 
probably  a  younger  brother  of  Peter,  was  born 
in  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  I  :  44,  42),  but 
resided  in  Capernaum  (Mark  1 :  21,  29).  Pre- 
viously a  disciple  of  John  Baptist  (John  1 :  39), 
he  was  among  the  first  to  follow  Jesus  (John  I : 
40 ;  Matth.  4  :  18-22).  Next  to  Peter,  Jamei, 
and  John,  he  seems  to  have  enioyed  the  Lord's 
special  confidence  (Mark  3  :  18 ;  13  :  3 ;  John 
6:8;  12 :  22;  Acts  1 :  13),  and  in  the  gospel 
list  of  Apostles,  is  generally  placed  next  to 
Peter.  We  do  not  find,  however^  any  distinct 
portraiture  of  his  character  in  the  gospels,  al- 
though he  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  calm 
and  manly  firmness.  He  is  not  named  in  Acts. 
Of  his  later  history  nothing  is  known  excepting 
through  vague  traditions.  The  oldest  historiaiis 
{Eiueb.  3,  1)  report  that  he  labored  in  Scythia; 
hence  the  Russians  claim  him  as  their  Apostle. 
Others  say  that  he  spread  the  gospel  in  Greece, 
then  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  and  appointed 
Stachys  (Rom.  16 :  9)  Bishop  of  Byzantium. 
The  proconsul  Aegeas  is  said  to  have*  had  him 
crucified  upon  a  emx  deeag^ata,  in  Patrae.  Tra- 
dition further  reports  that  he  lived  for  three 
days  after  being  fastened  to  the  cross,  all  the 
wliile  bearing  joyful  testimony  for  Christ  (Fch 
Me,  cod.  apocr.  p.  456,  sqq.).      Vaibingir.* 

AndronioiU,  Governor  of  Antioch  under  An- 
tioch.  Epiph.,  put  the  afed,  banished  high  priest 
Onias  to  death,  and  for  this  was  himself  executed 
by  command  of  the  king  (2  Maco.  4:31,  &o.). 
JosephuB  (Ant.  XII.  5. 1)  simply  mentions  the 
death  of  Onias,  but  this,  as  ff^ner  properly  ob- 
serves, does  not  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
ttooonnt  in  Maccabees.  Hxrzoo.* 


AngAiiae.— (See  Astw^.) 

Angell. — ^^D^n^K*  ^  ^^^  name  of  the  Deity, 
conveyed  to  the  Israelite  more  immediately  than 
it  does  to  us,  the  idea  of  plurality.  And  Dent. 
G  :  4,  *'  Hear,  0  Israel  1  Jehovah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah ;''  ip  so  far  from  furnishing  proof  of  mere 

unity  in  God,  that  p^H /N  ^  clearly  involves 
the  conception  of  His  plurality  as  *inM  ^^^^ 
that  of  His  unity.  Those  operations  of  natoiv 
which  heathenism  attributed  to  a  multipUeitj 
of  deities  are  traced  in  that  passage  to  their  ori- 
ginal single  source.  The  QHvK  of  monotheism 
solves  and  abrogates  the  multiplicity  of  poly- 
theism. Hence  Q^H /K  ^^y  ^*^®  ^  plural  wrb, 
as  in  Gen.  1 :  26;  3  :  22;  II :  7.  Those  agen- 
cies now,  by  which  the  power  of  God  is  revealed 
in  the  world,  are  the  Angels.  AyytXof,  from  the 
Sanscrit  aa^  =s  to  move,  signifies  the  active  one* 
the  swift  one.  hence  mesttenger  (BdhUingk  n. 
Roth,  Sanscr.  Worterbuch,  and  the  word  Angtrat, 
A*  Weber^  ^Zeitscbr.  d.   deutsch.  morgenl.  Ge- 

sellech.  B.  8,  393).    ^nSo.  ^XX.  arf^un*  is 

derived  from  *Ti»C^,  the*  root  of  which  •t^^  (as 

in  ^  7n)  must  have  signified  moving  one's  self 

(ss  the  Sanscr.  rakk,  lakh,  to  go),  but  which  now 
occurs  only  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  in  the 
sense  of  aendtn^,  and  in  its  abstract  form  means: 
aetiv&y,  operation.    Hence  it  cs me  to  signify  one 


who  works  out,  completes  (comp.  HpN /Ot  1 
Chron.  26:30.  LXa.:  Xcitspyia.  Philom  Man- 
gey  2»  387 ;  ayyf\m  Xscrspyoi ;  Hebr.  1  :  14  :  «j^ 
tta»t9i  tiaw  Xctrttpytxa  Hvtvfia/tait  or  more  strictly, 
a  message,  an  embassy,  and  hence  messenger. 
These  divine  messengers  of  the  Hebrews,  being 
manifestations  of  God  Himself,  are  sometimes 
called  gods  (Ps.  82  :  1 ;  97 :  7  ;  138 : 1 ;  £x.  15 : 

11.  D'7N) ;  *l80  sons  of  God  (D'hSniT  ♦JD. 

Gen.  6  :  2,  4;  D^hSn  03.  Job  1 :  6;  2  :  1; 

38:7;  Q^^i^  03,P8.29:I;  89:6);  because 
their  plurality  proceeds  from  the  unity  of  God. 

As  0^n7K  ^^^^  sometimes  be  translated  God 
and  sometimes  gods,  so  Q*{2^*Tp  ^^J  signify 

the  One  holy  one  among  the  multitude  aronnd 
Him  (Hos.  12  :  1 ;  Josh.  24  :  19 ;  Prov.  9  :  10; 
30  :  3),  or  the  multitude  of  His  holy  angels  (Job 
6:1;  15:15;  Zech.  14:5;  Dan.  4:14;  8:  13; 
Ps.  89 :  6,  8 ;  I  Thess.  3  :  13),  an  expression  also 
applied  to  the  elect  (1  Tim.  5  :  21)  in  opposition 
to  reprobates  (see  under  Satan).  As  G(»d  is 
often  not  expressly  named  in  passages  alluding 
to  Him,  so  also  plural  verbs  sometimes  refer  to 
the  angels,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  (Job 
4  :  19;  7  :  3;  Dan.  2  :  30;  4  :  13,  28;  Rev.  12: 
6 ;  Luke  12 :  20 ;  John  15 :  6).  God  as  existing 
for  Himself,  in  distinction  from  God  as  ruler  of 
the  world,  is  sometimes  called  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;  the  divine  agency  in  creation,  Ilis  mis- 
sion; and  the  angels,  the  messengers,  are  the 
special  agencies  employed  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  According  to  Athenagoras  (ytfxsjS. 
.ft(p»  Xpitff .,  11,  27,  28)  God  exercises  a  general, 
angels  a  special  providence  (fin^  tftt  /up^s). 
**  God/'  says  Rabbi  Bachja  (Beresh.,  8)  "  works 
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tfimugh  agents"  (ty  x**Pf  futfttuf),  which  he 
tliinkrt  ia  indicated  in :  "  Let  us  make  man,"  Ac. 
And  R.  Jonathan  (Sanhedr.,  38)  says  with  refer- 
ence tfi  Dan.  4 :  14:  "  Ood  does  nothing  without 
con  salting  the  family  ahore."  All  divine  opera- 
tion e,  whether  nataral  or  epiritual,  are  performed 
through  Angels.  Jacob's  ladder  is  everywhere 
eeen  uniting  heaven  and  earth.  All  divine 
maaifeetatione  are  sopposed  to  be  through  a 
similar  medium,  thongn  it  may  not  alwavs  be 
expreesly  stated.  Josephns  says  (Arch.  15,  5, 
3  :  rotrto  xo  (sc.  ttair  ciyytXidi>)  ovouA  dwafot  cnr^po- 
rcotf  >for  fK  tpu^oiMuw  aytw.  Hence  John  says 
(1  :  18) :  **  No  man  hath  seen  Ood  at  any  time," 
even  Christians  only  hope  to  do  so  (1  John  3 : 2), 
but  *'the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him." 

ttnVKtato  refers  to  V^yQ  HnSo  (Job  33 :  23), 

the  xom  ipfiffvtvf  of  Philo  (447,  Ac.,  625).  That 
God  always  manifested  Himself  through  an  an- 
gelic medium,  and  consequently  that  divine  and 
angelic  manifestations  were  tne  same,  can  be 
clearly  proven  by  numerous  passages.  Jeho- 
vah's angel  spake  with  Hagar,  and  she  called 
Hia  name :  "  Thou  God  seest  me"  (Gen.  16 : 
7-13).  When  the  two  angels  led  Lot  out  of 
Sodom,  it  is  said,  he  exhorted  Lot  to  save  him- 
self; and  Lot  recognised  God  in  them,  and  ad* 
dressed  them  (according  to  the  Masora)  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ^  J*!N-  And  when  Lot  begged 
permission  to  flee  to  Zoar,  He,  who  was  present 
ID  the  Angels  in  the  glory  of  His  power,  an- 
swered :  *'  See  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning 
this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this 
city,  for  the  which  thoa  hast  spoken"  (19 : 
17-'22).  Similar  expressions  occur  also  in  the 
Lord's  manifestations  to  Abraham  (22 :  12-19), 
to  Jacob  (31 :  3,  11, 13 ;  48  :  16),  and  to  Moses 
(Kx.  3  :  2,  16, 18 ;  4:6.  &c.).  In  regard  to  the 
pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  it  is  said :  "  Jehovah 
went  before  them"  (Ex.  13:21),  and:  "The 
angel  of  God  which  went  before  the  camp"  (14  : 
19).  Joshua  (like  Moses  at  the  bush)  is  required 
to  take  off  his  shoes  before  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host,"  and  then  *'  Jehovah  spoke  to  him" 
(Joflh.  6 :  2).  The  angel  of  Jehovah  who  ad- 
dressed Gideon  ( Judg.  S :  12,  &c.)  is  called  Jeho- 
vah himself  (6  :  14,  16,  23).  When  Manoah 
beard  that  Jehovah's  angd  had  appeared  to  his 
wife,  he  said :  "  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we 
have  seen  God"  (Judg.  13  :  22).  In  each  case, 
however,  the  messenger  is  distinguished  from 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  represents  him  not  in  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  glory,  but  only  in  such 
measure  of  it  as  God  thought  proper  to  impart. 
Angels  are  personal  agjsnts,  who  co-operate  with 
Qoa,  aa  His  servants,  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  They  are  immortal  (Luke  20 :  36).  As 
God  is  called  ftvtvfuk  (John  4 :  24),  so  they  are 
nptvfMfw  (1  Cor.  14 :  12,  32;  Hebr.  1 :  14;  Rev. 
22  :  6;  Acts  8  :  26,  29,  39).  R.  Jonathan  says 
(Ohagigah,  14) :  Every  word  that  proceeds  from 
the  mouth  of  God  begets  an  angel,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten (Ps.  33  :  6)  "  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  (xoyv) 
were  the  heavens  (angels)  made,  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by^  the  breath  (fCysv/iorO  of  His  mouth." 
PkUo  considers  the  xom  the  same  as  the  ayyt%oi 
(122,  139,  547,  591,  656),  and  the  oyvfjiM  as  the 
jLoyo*  (12%  402,  442,  463,  638).    'The  sensible 


forms  in  which  angels  appear  are  nature  and 
man.  They  are  corporeal  as  the  created  spirit 
is  corporeal.  And  as  that  which  is  heavenly 
must  assume  an  earthly  garb  in  order  to  be  com- 
prehended by  our  feeble  mind,  angels  usually 
appear  in  a  human  f(n*m  (PhUo,  655,  656). 
Poetry  has  also  appropriated  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting them.  To  regard  this  transparent  veil 
as  essential  to  their  being,  would  be  as  crude  a 
conception  of  it  as  to  suppose  it  useless.  All 
angelic  manifestations  in  human  form,  even  when 
they  are  ^ovfpMf,  are  also,  whether  waking  or 
dreamine,  ft^  ipaftath  (Acts  10  :  3).  Raphael 
says  (Tob.  12 :  19) :  ntutaf  rat  ^f^pof  u^croyogui^ 
vfiw  X1U  <fx  t^ayw  «8f  iicioy  oXXa  i^tasw  ^/uh 
f^upMfs.  Usually  the  person  addressed  by  an 
angel  does  not  at  once  recognise  him  as  such ; 
thu^  Joshua  (6  :  1,  &c.).  Lot,  &o.  Sometimes 
angels  are  called  men  (Gen.  18  :  19 ;  32  :  25 ; 
Esek.  9  :  10 ;  comp.  Luke  24  :  4,  with  John  20 : 
12,  and  Acts  1 :  10;  Zech.  1 :  8, 10;  **The  man 
Gabriel,"  Dan.  9  :  21).  Once,  "one  like  unto 
the  son  of  man"  (Dan.  10  :  16,  18),  and  the  re- 
verse, *'  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God"  (Dan.  3  : 
25).  At  tiroes  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
young  man  (Gen.  19  :  5,  &c.;  comp.  Mark  16  : 
5,  with  Matth.  28  :  2,  kc.),  but  always  as  men. 
The  declaration  of  Christ,  however  (Matth.  22  : 
30 ;  Mark  12  :  25 ;  Luke  20  :  35,  30),  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  all  difference  of  sex.  They 
are  also  accessible.  Those  in  Sodom  took  Lot 
and  his  daughters  by  the  hand ;  Elijah  was 
roused  by  the  touch  of  the  angel  (1  Kings  19 :  5, 
7) ;  and  the  angel  wrestled  with  Jacob  (Gen.  32 : 
25,  &c  ).  They  walk  like  ourselves,  speak  the 
language  of  those  whom  they  address,  and  those 
who  visited  Abraham  ate  what  was  prepared  for 
them.  In  heaven  their  food  is  manna,  hence 
called  angels'-food  (Ps.  78  :  25 ;  LXX.  Wisdom. 
16  :  20),  which  is  a  symbol  of  that  spiritual  food 
which  imparts  and  supports  eternal  life,  to 
angels  and  men  (John  o  :  31,  &c.).  B.  Mtvr 
explains  this  to  signify  that  they  are  nourished 
by  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  (Avodath  Uaqqo- 
desh,  46).  Sometimes  they  appear  as  angels  of 
lieht  (2  Oor.  11 :  14),  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
r Luke  2:9;  aolou,  2  Pet.  2  :  10,  Jude  8 ;  Philo 
Z,  218 :  5otow  d«  (Sf]y  nvai  vofitita  toi  ot  iopv^ootsaof 
dtwofKtf),  like  lightning  (Matth.  28  :  3),  in  light 
(xcvxoK,  Rev.  4:4;  John  20 :  12),  snow-white 
(Matth.  28  :  3),  shining  XouAftpotf,  (Acts  10 :  30; 
kev.  15  :  6)  zarments.  The  brigntness  of  the 
angel  who  delivered  Peter  illumined  the  prison 
(Acts  12  :  7),  and  the  mighty  angel  in  Rev.  10 
is  arrayed  in  dazzling  light  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim  are  represented  as  winged  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Revelations).  In  Rev.  14 :  6  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  angel's  rapid  motion  {tttrofu* 
vcv)  is  by  means  of  wings,  but  Philo  says:  <u  rs 
^<«  ttaaat  Iwofitif  Ttrrpo^vstfc,  tfjf  <una  Haof  toif 
rtoYfpa  ojs  yXiz^fitva*  tt  sew  tfttf/tiiffu  (2,  656. 
ifjtrjfA.  on  Ex.  25 :  20).  Following  these  descrip- 
tions, Christian  painters  have  used  their  richest 
and  most  varied  tints  in  delineating  the  ethereal 
and  celestial  form  of  angels. 

The  angelic  sphere,  like  every  other,  presents 
a  great  variety  of  divisions  (ftoftpta,  Eph.  3 :  15), 
offices,   and    employments.     The   divine    titia 

nw3V  mrt'.  ^^  of  hosts  (Ps.  103  ?  21), 

implies  this.    There  are  o^yf^M  t&x^  ««»  ^vm^* 
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pttt^ovti  wttf  (se.  fur  lOJjav  oTycXuv,  2  Pet.  2:11). 
John  calls  them  a77<V>i  t9;tvpoi  (Rev.  5:2;  10  : 
1 ;  18 :  21).  Enoch,  and  Boine  other  writers,  say 
there  are  six  of  these.  The  Jer.  Targ.,  on  Deut. 
34,  names  more.  Philo  also  {^ijtijfA,  on  Ex.  25  : 
22)  reckons  six,  which,  with  the  primasval  one, 
make  up  the  sacred  namber  seTeo.  In  other 
passaget^,  however,  he  mentions  more.  The 
primssvai  angel  is  called  Xtyuv;  the  second  is 
xoy<K,  from  whom  issues  a  pair  of  powers,  the 
creative  (>f  o$)  and  the  kingly  (xvpMf ) ;  from  the 
former  the  beneficent,  from  the  latter  the  aveng- 
ing. Subject  to  these,  as  a  seventh  sphere,  is 
the  spirit-world  (xoofAos  vo^<o{)t  represented  by 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  law  symbolizes 
the  avenging,  the  ark  the  beneficent  deitv, 
and  the  cherubim  the  creator  and  governor.  In 
the  midst  of  the  cherubim  the  ^oyof  has  his 

throne.  Such  phrases  as  ^K^JPT  ^N^n£)3» 
met  with  in  later  writings,  remind  us  of  this 
theory  of  Philo.  Even  Ezekiel  (9 :  10)  mentions 
seven  superior  angels.  So  Tobit,  12 :  15,  and 
Kev.  8:2;  4:5  (comp.  Rev.  1 :  4).  The  lamps 
are  stars  (8 :  10) — which  signify  angels  in  1 :  20 
also — and  refer  to  the  seven  planets.  According 
to  the  Testam.  Levis  ^3),  these  '*  angels  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (one  of  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  63 :  10),  occupy  the  sixth  heaven, 
htitHpyttvtii  xot  iiikaaxofuvM  9(po$  xvputv  e/ti,  ftaotuf 
tOAi  ayvouuf  tav  6ixaua».  fCpos^Eptfffft  6t  xvpi9  oofif^v 
cixttdcof  >jaytsnjv  xtu  otKUfiaxtov  ftpos^opav.  They 
offer  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  which  arise  as 
incense  before  God  (8  :  4).  Their  sacerdotal 
dignity  is  also  indicated  by  their  blowing  the 
trumpets.  This  angelic  mediation  is  imitated 
in  temporal  kingdoms,  in  which  the  subject 
reaches  the  royal  ear  only  through  the  mediatibn 
of  the  attendants  of  the  throne.  A  picture  of 
this  order  of  things  is  found  in  the  arrangement 
of  Solomon's  court  (1  Kings  10 :  8).  And  al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  there  were  more  than  seven  in 
Jerusalem  who  attended  the  king,  only  that 
number  was  selected  to  be  led  away  and  put  to 
death  (Jer.  52 :  25 ;  but^oe  according  to  2  kings 
25  :  19),  because  that  was  the  number  of  the 
Babylonian  Council,  and  sufficed  to  represent 
the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  government.  The 
King  of  Persia  had  the  same  number  of  coun- 
sellors (Ezra  7  :  14 ;  Esth.  1  :  14j.  Michael  is 
one  of  these  chief  angel-princes  (Dan.  10  :  13), 
and  indeed  the  greatest  amone  them  (12 :  1), 
"  the  archaneel"  (Jude  9).  Philo,  who  calls  the 
)Loyo$  (501),  £e  Lord  who  was  with  the  angelic 
host  which  appeared  to  Jacob,  an  archangel 
(644),  also  spealu  of  "captains  of  the  host  and 
archangels''  {Armen,  of  God,  &o.,  3).  If,  there- 
fore, we  assume  that  there  are  seven  superior 
angels  (a  septemvirate),  and  follow  the  Scrip- 
tural hints  of  their  respective  offices,  Michad 
may  be  regarded  as  chief  of  the  seven,  and  as 
especially  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  angelic  worship  (Manachoik,  the  last  page ; 
Thoaojiha  Chollin,  2,  6) ;  Raphael  as  being  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  angelic 
ministrations  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  Oahrid  as  conducting  the  controvert 
sies  of  the  angels  with  the  powers  of  darknesa, 
and  as  being  also  the  chief  angel  of  prophecy 


(Dan.  8  :  16;  9  :  2;  Luke  1 :  19;  Bev.  10.  Ori- 
gen,  mpt  o^.,  1,  8,  1 ;  3,  3,  3).  Joma  (f.  37| 
says,  in  regard  to  the  three  aneels  who  appeared 
to  Abraham,  that  Michael  as  chief  (in  thia,  how- 
ever, Joma  errs)  stood  in  the  midst*  Gabriel  on 
his  right,  and  Raphael  on  his  left.  Philo  (&Mtp- 
son,  16)  mentions  only  Michael  and  GabrieL 
These  are  the  only  two  named  in  the  New  Te»- 
tament.  As  these  three  appear  to  have  charge 
of  the  spirit-world,  so  the  other  four  archangels 
seem  to  be  placed  over  the  four  elements,  which 
Philo  (347)  calls  the  "roots  of  the  all,"  and 
(513)  tof  ttaoapoi  ap;t*K  ft  xm  dvit^u^^  which 
compose  the  world.  In  Revelations  we  read  of 
the  "angel  of  the  waters"  (16:5)  and  **tbe 
angel  that  had  power  over  fire"  (14  :  18)  —  both 
elements  being  symbols,  the  one  of  the  grace  (as 
in  John  5  :  4),  the  other  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Gabriel  can  also  call  himself  (says  Pesachim, 
118)  the  prince  of  the  fire,  for  the  angel  having 
oontrol  of  that  element  is  placed  at  his  aide 
(Deut  33  :  2).  That  the  angela  of  the  elemenU 
are  archangels  is  assumed  in  Zohar  on  Numbers 
(p.  417),  where  Michael,  Gabriel,  Nuriel  ai^ 
Raphael  are  said  respectively  to  rule  over  water, 
fire,  air,  and  earth.  Nuriel  (=  Uriel)  is  the 
angel  of  fire,  as  his  name  imports.  (This  angel 
is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal,  4  Eira  4:1;  5 : 
20;  10  :  28).  The  Apocr.  book  of  Enoch  also 
names  these  four  (in  ohapt  9,  and  in  oonneelia& 
with  others  in  chapt  20 ;  eomp.  also  chapt.  40), 
80  too  Pirke  Eliezer.  Ruchiel  is  named  aa  the 
angel  of  the  air,  and  in  Berith  Menncha  (37)  as 
set  over  the  winds.  The  voices  of  these  seven 
angels  are  the  seven  thunders  (Rev.  10),  for  the 
thunder  is  the  voice  of  God. 

The  throne  of  God,  before  which  these  seven 
angels  stand,  is  surrounded  (Is.  24 :  23)  by  the 
four  and  twenty  crowned  elders  (Rev.  4 : 4,  Ac,), 
corresponding  to  the  chiefs  of  the  twentj-foar 
priestly  orders  of  Israel.  They  may  be  ooasi- 
dered  as  the  privy-council  of  God  (D'B^Hp  *11D» 

Ps.  89  :  6-8 ;  comp.  1  Kings  22  :  19 ;  Ban.  4 : 
14 ;  7  :  10).  It  is  before  these  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  confess  those  who  confessed  Him  before 
men,  and  deny  those  who  denied  Him  (Luke  12 : 
8,  9).  One  of  these  24  is  referred  to  in  Rev.  7  : 
13,  &c. ;  8:3,  &o.  (comp.  5  :  8). 

The  captains  of  the  hosts  of  Jehovah  (Josh. 
5  :  14;  Philo),  with  Michael  at  their  head,  has 
each  his  particular  host  (Rev.  12 :  7 ;  Berachoth, 
32 ;  Pirke  Eliezer,  chapt.  4).  God  is  represented 
as  attended  by  hosts  (Rev.  19  :  14 ;  Luke  2 :  13 ; 
Acts  7  :  42),  by  heroes  (Joel  3  :  11 ;  Ps.  103  : 
20),  with  chariots  and  horsemen  (2  Kings  6 : 
17;  2:11,12;  Ps.  68:18;  Rev.  9:16).  From 
the  position  of  their  leaders  they  aeem  to  be 
divided  into  two  armies,  forming  a  double  choir 
of  angels  (Gen.  32  :  2,  3 ;  Esek.  1 :  24 ;  Song  of 
Sol.  7:1),  one  on  each  side  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings 
22  :  191.  On  this  last  passage  the  Shemoth 
rabba  (122,  on  1  Kings  22  :  25)  bases  the  opin- 
ion that  when  any  man  is  accused  of  sin  before 
God,  one  of  the  angels  near  the  throne  acta  as 
his  advocate,  whilst  another  prosecutes  the  case. 
Angels  of  fire  and  of  water  are  expressly  named, 
and  as  shown  above  belong  together  (Pa.  104  : 
4;  Hebr.  1:7).  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  all  are  thus  formed,  any  more  than  it  fol 
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lows  from  Job  4 :  18  that  all  ore  fooliib.  Every 
class  of  objects  in  the  physical  world  is  sapposea 
to  have  its  guardian  angel  among  those  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  order.  Jalqut  (Chadash,  147) 
says :  '*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  but  has  an  angel  placed  over 
it/'  They  are  not  all  stars,  bat  some  stars,  in 
Origen's  opinion,  are  inhabited  by  angels  (yftp* 
apx'  If  7).  Each  phenomenon  has  its  angel 
(John  5:4),  and  they  constantly  participate  in 
human  events.  The  divinely  ordered  concatena- 
tion of  the  world's  history  requires  that  each 
angel,  or  class  of  angels,  should  be  employed  in 
a  more  or  less  subordinate,  but  still  necessary 
office,  and  that,  when  circnmstances  demand  it, 
each  angel,  or  class,  should  take  a  more  promi- 
nent position  until  his  particular  work  is  done, 
vrhen  he  retires  again.  Thus  we  see  all  the 
Yarious  powers  of  nature  in  lively  activity  for  the 
glory  ot  God.  Chagigah  says  ( 14) :  **  Day  by 
day  are  ministering  angels  called  forth  from  the 
fire-stream,  sing  their  hymn,  and  disappear 
again,  as  it  is  written  (Lament.  3  :  23):  'They 
are  new  every  morning.' "  This  was  a  doctrine 
of  the  Jews  of  which,  according  to  Bereshit 
rabba  (70),  Hadrian  heard,  and  which  Justin  de- 
fended {Ihfph,  128).  The  fundamental  powers 
ore  not  newly  created  from  time  to  time,  for 
these  ai^  permanent  (comp.  Jalqut  Rubeni,  n. 
125).  That  fire-stream,  however,  is  referred  to 
in  Daniel  (7  :  10).   The  thousands  named  are  the 

Knn^tri  .oj<So  or  mtrn  'o  of  the 

Rabbins,  ministering  angels,  the  o^viXm  Ui/tHw» 
of  Philo,  and  the  nviv/tata  Xtit.  ot  Heb.  1 :  14, 
employed  by  God  and  His  holy  ones.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  in  active  service  (Ps.  103  : 
20,  21),  and  after  performing  their  mission  they 
retom  with  their  reports  of  what  is  transpiring 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Job 
2:1).  Others  stand  around  the  throne  awaiting 
orders  (Zech.  3  :  7|.  But  as  Milton  says  in  his 
Ronnet  on  his  blindness : 

"  ]%9jf  aJUo  §erve,  wAo  on/y  itamd  and  waiu** 

The  number  of  angels  cannot  be  determined. 
Daniel  speaks  of  them  by  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  John  (Rev.  5  :  11)  by  myriads 
upon  myriads  (comp.  Ps.  68  :  18).  Twice  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  would  be  two  hun- 
dred millions.    But  the  thousands  composing 

this  number  are  represented  as  TKJtT  *£) /Ki 

multiplied  thousands,  the  multiplicator  not  being 
given,  so  that  the  multitude  is  as  indefinite  as 
the  myriads  np31  i"  I^eut  33  :  2,  even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  these  numerals  are  usca  in 
Hebrew  to  express  an  indefinitely  vast  multitude. 

Whilst  *1K  70«  0771X0$,  is  a  general  designa- 
tion of  the  Divine  agency,  the  term  3^*13  ^^' 
presses  its  nature.  Derived  from  — -^j^t  to 
Jorm  (from  kab,  hence  Vedish  skabk,  (ierman 
schaffen  (Kukn^  Zeitschr.  1,  139),  and  English 
shape),  it  signifies  the  form,  or  the  expression  of 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  material  presented. 
But  %^DfD  signifies  originally  to  separate,  and 
then  to  form,  and  is  applied  to  furrowing  with 
a  plow ;  bence^  31*13  =  taurus,  a  bull,  which 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  generative  vigor 


was  early  nsed  as  a  symbol  of  the  subjection  of 
the  originally  waste  and  desert  form  of  the  earth 
to  cultivation  and  fertility  (Gen.  1|.  This,  too, 
was  the  form  of  the  Cherub  (Ez.  10 :  14 ;  comp. 
1 :  10).  Jeroboam  set  up  the  two  golden  calves, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings 
12  :  28,  29),  to  make  the  country-represent  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  thus  renaer  that  in 
Jerusalem  superfluous,  the  cherubs  of  which 
were  made  like  an  ox,  and  were  svmbols  of  the 
power  of  God.  As  the  divine  world-spirit  dove- 
lopes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  mutually  co-ope* 
rative  spirits,  the  cherub  manifests  itself  in 
cherubim,  which  though  manifold  (JlVn>  Esek, 
1 :  5,  ^Ma  in  Rev.)  are  but  one  being  (H^n*  ^>« 
1 :  21-23J.  In  Ps.  18 :  10,  11,  God  rode  upon  a 
cherub,  nence  the  vision  which  Ezekiel  saw  and 
describes  in  chap.  1,  is  called  n33nO  Htl^y  Ot 
a  train  of  chariots,  by  the  Rabbins.  These  cha- 
riots of  God,  therefore  (Is.  66 :  15 ;  1  Chron.  28 : 
18;  2  Kings  2:  11,  12),  are  the  Cherubim. 
PhUo  says  (456) :  w^ipumn  fuv  yop  ozijfM  yr,  >««  81 
Si  xa*  9vfiftaf  &  xoaftof  h%  (u^a ;  and  on  Ex.  25  :  22: 

"Xipb^fifi,  he  remarks  (561) :  Cto^  ip^toxw  /up  ttptu 
fuy  iwofjutav  tw  )U>yoy,  tttoxov  ^t  roy  KaXitvta, 
tttWiXtvofuvov  t^  tfvtoxv  'f^  ^po(  ^V^i'  ^*  fta^o( 
irvw^ridw  (comp.  644).  In  Eijtijfi.  on  Gen.  19 : 
23,  &c.,  he  speaks  of  the  Swo/u;  of  the  Father 
as  seated  upon  the  universe  as  in  winged  cha- 
riots. The  multitude  of  cherubs  filling  the  holy 
and  most  holy  place  represent  the  hosts  of  an- 
gels. The  two  upon  the  ark  are  the  angels  of 
mercy  and  wrath  (Philo,  496 ;  ^ijrfifi*  on  Gen.  3 : 
24).  Mercy  and  wrath,  taken  together,  are  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  34 :  5-7).  They  stood 
face  to  face,  because  by  their  combined  activity 
each  co-operated  with  the  other  [PhUo,  S*l*Vf*^'  OQ 
Ex.  25  :  201.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (Gen.  19),  they  co-operate  both  in  the 
rescue  and  punishment.  (In  Esek.  9  and  10  the 
six  named,  Michael  the  deliverer  not  included, 
execute  the  judgment;  but  in  Revelations  7, 
after  he  has  oelivered  the  Christians,  he  is  reck- 
oned (8,  Ao,)  with  the  seven  avenging  angels.) 
In  addition  to  these,  four  others  are  representea 
as  composing  the  throne  of  God  (in  Esek.  and 
Rev.),  and  are  hence  called  (Col.  1 :  16)  ^fNwo». 
Wind  and  fire,  the  angels  of  which  elements  we 
found  among  the  seven  archangels,  are  alsc 
characteristics  of  the  Cherubs  (fizek.  1:4;  Is. 
66 :  15  ;  Ps.  18 :  11-13J,  whose  glory  is  terrible  to 
sinners.  Ministers  of  wind  and  fire  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  104  :  4  (Heb.  1:7),  after  naming 
the  chariots  of  God  in  verse  3.  The  winds,  ao- 
oording  to  the  twofold  sense  of  nini"!  ^^^ 
spirits  of  the  four  creatni^s,  are  the  charioi 

wheels  (Esek.  1 :  20, 21 ;  Sj^J*  10 :  13  »  whed 
and  giorm).  The  Cherubs  who  guarded  the  gate 
of  Eden  waved  a  flaming  sword,  the  movements 
of  which  resembled  the  flashing  fire  between  the 
creatures  described  in  Esek.  1 :  13,  14.  In  this 
respect  the  Seraphs  resemble  the  Cherubs,  as 
their  name  also  indicates.  And  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  is  essentially  like  that  of  Exekiel  {Mai' 
muni  Dalalat  al  Hqjjirin,  3,  6).  John  (Rev.  4 : 
8)  assigns  the  six  wings  and  the  TpMMvytw  of 
Isaiah's  Seraphs  to  the  Cherubs  of  Eiekiel.  The 
many  eyes  of  the  Cherubs  (Esek.  1 :  18 ;  10 :  12 ; 
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Rot.  4 : 6,  8 ;  in  Zech.  4 :  10,  Rer.  5 :  6,  the  eyes 
are  spirits)  signify  the  watchers  (Dan.  4 :  14, 17, 
23  ;  m  the  apocryph.  book  of  Enoch  they  often 
signify  angefs).  They  rest  not  day  nor  night 
(Rev.  4 :  8).  Fhilo  etuis  angels  it<fOi,  tm^xottoi, 
and  the  highest  celestials  he  calls  ta^yup  fuvaXav 
PaeiKnaf  o^^oAfUM  o^opcdoo*  lUwta,  In  Ps.  121 : 
3<-5  we  read:  "The  keeper  of  Israel  neither 
slnmbereth  nor  sleepeth." 

Angels  are  furthermore  represented  as  exer- 
cising a  continual  influence  upon  the  historr  of 
mankind,  so  that  individuals  and  nations  have 
their  particular  ansel.  The  declaration  of  Christ 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  number  of  guardian 
angels  equals  that  of  believers  (Matth.  18  :  10). 
Not,  however,  as  thouj^h  such  cared  only  for 
their  wards,  for  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood  all  s^m- 

rbthise  and  co-operate  with. each  other  (I  Kings 
:  16 ;  Luke  15  :  7.  10).  Each  guardian  angel 
may  b^  considered  as  the  pure  prototype  of  his 
ward ;  hence  the  disciples  (Acts  12 :  15)  sup- 
posed that  Peter's  angel  was  at  the  gate.  Schel- 
fing  says  (at  the  close  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Revelat):  "In  the  fall  man 
severed  himself  from  his  angel,  from  the  true 
ideal  of  his  being;  and  this  happens  with  all 
who  are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the 
fall."    Essentially  we  are  now  already  offytHM. 

iRev.  21 :  17),  although  far  from  being  perfect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  moments  in  our  present 
state  of  being,  in  which  man's  angel  may  take 
full  possession  of  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
(Acts  6  :  15).  Our  calling  is  to  be  ^Om^§>m 
here,  hereafter  umyytiM  (Matth.  22 :  30 ;  Mark 
12:25;  Luke  20:35,  36;  see  Philo,  164). 
When  this  bodv  of  sin  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
angels  of  death  (Luke  12  :  6),  other  angels  re- 
ceive the  souls  of  believers  and  bear  them  to 
Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  16  :  22)  in  heaven  (2 
Kings  2:  11).     In  Job  33  :  23  the  "ransom" 

(*)f)3  =»  covering)  is  the  doing  of  the  angel 

himself  (to  whom,  therefore,  the  title  ^K^*l*)3 

it  applicable],  who  defends  (V /j^)  ^^^  culprit 
against  the  tnousand  seeking  his  destruction  (v. 
22,  angels  of  death,  Prov.  16  :  14 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
24  :  16;  Ex.  12: 13.23 ;  Is.  63 :  10;  1  Sam.  13 : 
17).  When  this  pntron-angel  has  duly  admon- 
ished man  of  his  sin,  and  1^  him  to  repentance 
(v.  26 ;  LXX.  v.  23 :  ia»  vrnjoji  tff  jcop^if  tn^Xfor 
fv^poA  ftfMi  xvpMv),  God  pardons  him  and  com- 
mands the  same  angel  to  set  the  penitent  at  lib- 
erty. This  "interpreter^'  and  mediator  conse- 
quently performs  a  double  office,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  God's  will  to  man  (t^jH^)  >^  m 
man's  sympathising  advocate,  who  pleads  far  hia 
with  groans  that  cannot  be  uttered  (Rom.  8 :  26), 
and  is  the  same  therefore  as  the  Spirit  to  whom 
that  passage  refers.  A  similar  angelic  media- 
tion between  God  and  msn  occurred  in  the  caae 
of  Jacob's  vision  (Gen.  28  :  12),  on  which  pas- 
sage Philo  remarks  (642)  that  the  title  angels  is 
properly  applied  to  the  beings  seen  in  the  dream: 
"because  tney  announce  {iwfytXkovat)  the  Fa- 
ther's will  to  the  children,  and  communicate  the 
children's  wants  to  the  Father,  and  hence  are 
represented  as  both  ascending  and  descending." 
Elsewhere  he  calls  them  not^fiitfo/uvai  x<u  Bwy- 


oyo^  x(u  f  9  fiaaiXn  ii»  ivaw  wttfxooi  xp'^o^.  And 
again,  more  briefly  (264) :  ftpt^vtws  ar^pufCttp 
ftpoi  >eov  xcu  >fov  ttpoi  w^pcMCovi.  In  Rev.  8 : 
3-5  also,  an  anzel  offers  as  incense  the  prayen 
of  saints,  and  obtains,  in  answer,  avenging  fire, 
with  which  he  fills  his  censer,  and  which  he 
pours  out  upon  the  Jews. 

Each  nation  also  has  its  angel  (*lSf ,  Dan.  10 : 
13 ;  ^oi  and  xvptot,  1  Cor.  8:5;  Eccleaiaaticos 
17  :  17,  iTyov/MMf).  Hence,  when  God  Tesolres 
to  scatter  the  nations  He  says :  Let  us  go  down 
(Gen.  11:7).  According  to  the  Jews  the  patron- 
angels  do  not  understand  Aramaic  (hence  Jews 
use  only  the  Hebrew  in  their  prayers),  excepting 
Gabriel,  by  whom  Joseph  was  taught  the  70 
languages  of  the  earth  (Shabbath,  f.  12  with  the 
Thosafuth.  Sota  f.  33).  The  f^  unitedly  are 
placed  ander  one  holy  angel  (Dan.  10).  The 
neathen  are  governed  and  mediated  (oMycorfa 
opo/io^ofuva)  by  apxo*  ftoiMyiat  Iwofutt  awptor^rf, 
Eph.  1 :  21.  The  aoxP*  ^^^^  precedence  of  the 
sioveuu,  and  these  of  the  diwofictf  (comp.  Jode  6 ; 

1  Cor.  15  :  24.    Only  the  first  two  occur  in  Col. 

2  :  10;  Eph.  3  :  10 ;  only  the  last  two  in  1  Pet 

3  :  22,  where  ayyisuo*  are  named  as  those  not 
concerned  with  the  heathen.  In  Rom.  8  :  33 
ay/fXoft  are  opposed  to  ofjtcu  diwoficc;.)  In  Eph. 
1 :  21  xvpu>t9ftf(  are  added  as  a  fourth  order,  and 
probably  correspond  with  the  xooftoxpatopt^ 
named  m  Eph.  6  :  12,  after  apxo*  and  ftowtfio*,  as 
ftvivftatixa,  ttji  Kovj^piaf  (^  'To^  tsCovpoMocf.  In 
Col.  1 :  16  the  ^popw  and  xvp«or^f(  are  named 
as  classes  of  the  oopora,  and  next  to  these,  omit- 
ting the  6vMifteK,  the  two  highest  orders  in  their 

E roper  gradation :  the  apx^*  &nd  tiovouu.  God 
[imself  divided  among  the  nations  the  son, 
moon,  stars,  and  whole  host  of  heaven,  which 
the  Jews  are  forbidden  to  worship  (Deut  4  :  19). 
In  this  division  of  nations  under  as  many  angeb 
(70,  according  to  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  11:7, 
8 ;  and  Pirke  Elieier,  chapt  24)  as  there  were 
princes  (Deut.  32  :  8),  or  assignment  of  angeU 
to  those  nations,  God  reserved  Israel  as  His  pecu- 
liar inheritance  (Deut.  32 :  9).  Hence  in  Col. 
1 :  16  national  angels  alone  are  named  in  addi* 
tion  to  those  having  charge  of  the  powers  of 
nature  (^i^oi),  because  the  angel  of  Israel  (Dan. 
12  :  1 ;  the  prince  of  Israel,  10 :  21)  is  the  onlv- 
begotten  Son  of  God  Himself  (John  1 :  18).  ite 
is  the  creator  of  the  angels  also  (Heb.  1 :  10  k 
But  their  spheres  of  activity  were  created  simul- 
taneously with  themselves,  as  essential  to  their 
existence.  When  the  earth  was  established  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  (Job  38  :  7) ;  they 

,  were  created,  therefore,  as  early  as  the  third 
day,  and  not,  as  some  erroneously  assert,  on  the 

•  fifth,  still  less  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth.    And 

<  yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  cre- 
I  ated  on  the  second,  out  rather  in  the  regular 

coarse  of  the  six  days'  work.    When  God  created 
I  the  world,  the  primary  elements  of  which  are 
'  the  four  inferior  archangels,  He  also  created 
!  beneficent  and  punidve  agencies,  in  subordina- 
tion to  Himself.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  archangels  were  first  created,  as  the  firstborn 
was  begotten.    The  name  already  of  the  angel 
of  Israel,  Michael,  is  a  challenge  to  all  the  eoe- 
;  mies  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Ps.  89  :  8 ;  Jer.  49  : 

<  19 ;  50  :  44).  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  gods,  and 
the  Lord  of  lords  (Dent  10 :  17 ;  Ps.  136 : 2, 3). 
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All  they  mnst  serve  Him  and  Israel,  '*  the  best 
portion  of  mankind,"  over  whom  Michael  is 
placed  (Enoch  20  :  5).  In  this  sense  ho  is  pre- 
eminently "the  f;reat  prince"  (Dan.  12:  1).  &1- 
tboai^b  he  aids  the  angel  of  the  Gentiles  (Dan. 
10  :  13,  21),  and  is  aided  by  that  angel  (U  :  1), 
and  is  called  (10  :  13)  merely  one  of  the  angelic 
princes. 

Manifestations  and  actiyitios  of  this  same 
mighty  Prince  occur  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  "  the  chosen  people,"  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  forward.  He  tarried  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  18  :  22)  whilst  the  other  two  angels  went 
ctn  towards  Sodom.  The  Go<^  of  Abraham  is 
aIho  the  God  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Ex.  6:3). 
From  the  night  in  which  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  received  the  title  "  Israel,"  Mi- 
shael  is  known  as  **  the  Prince  of  Israel"  UcUq, 
Chadashj  f.  91).  It  is  by  an  angel  that  Jacob 
says  (Gen.  48  :  16)  he  was  **  redeemed  from  all 
ovil."  It  was  he  who  appeared  to  Ilagar,  to 
save  Abraham's  seed  in  Ishmael.  It  is  of  him 
Isaiah  speaks  (63  :  9.  The  LXX.,  to  make  God 
more  prominent  in  the  matter,  renders    *    * 

■30.'  avroi].  This  "angel  of  His  presence"  is 
Michael.  He  also  appeared  to  Moses  (Ex.  3). 
lie  is  therefore  the  Shekinah,  for  nj'3tJ^  '* 
God  as  He  abode  in  the  bush  (Deut.  33  :  16    * 

njD  ^iDtff)  J  ^^^  ^^®  guide  who  led  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  commonly  called  Jtfeto- 
iron  by  the  Jews  (the  book  of  Zorobabel  says 
this  guide  was  Michael:  p"lDDO  KIH  OK 

like  angel,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  official 
title  of  the  protector  of  the  people  in  the  wil- 
derness.     As  Onkelus  translated    Ex.  23  :  20 

T10t?*7  by  "IIJSD^,  this  angel  sent  before 
the  people  (Ex.  33 : 2)  was  also  called  M"lt90,  de- 
rived fromHtOJ  (comp.  mj30  and  )j|^vLlo), 
guardian  angel,  watchman.  K.  Bachja  (on  the 
Pentateuch,  f.  98),  gives  rT"l'D{Jf  =  watch,  as 
the  third  meaning  of  MUatron,  since  H^^PtS^O 
s=  the  Aramaic  H^IDO*  ^^^  "  because  He  who 
watches  ("101^)  over  the  world,  is  also  Israel's 
keeper"  (Ps.  121 :  3-5).  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
said  in  verse  21,  **  my  name  is  in  him,"  it  has 
been  attempted,  in  the  style  of  more  recent 
methods,  to  show  the  equivalence  of  the  name  of 
this  an^el  with  that  of  God,  by  comparing  their 
respective  numerical  value.  This  was  done  by 
repeating  the  {3  instead  of  inserting  the  dagesh, 
which  may  have*  been  suggested  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  that  letter  in  the  cognate  radical 
K*1^C3^D*  ^hus,  as  we  often  find  it  stated, 
piDtDO  *"<*  HB^  both  equal  314.  The  ear- 
liest occurrence  of  the  name  Metairon  is  in  Sifri 
on  Deut.  32  :  49 ;  then  in  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen. 
5  :  24.  Metatron,  in  whom  the  name  of  God  is 
found,  is  the  Shekinah.  This  furthermore  desig- 
nates the  abode  of  God  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
29  :  45,  46;  40 :  35),  and  in  Jerusalem  (Deut 
(33  :  12).  Metatron  and  Michael  therefore  are 
the  same,  and  he  is  the  angel  of  Israel.  (Be- 
eidea  the  passages  already  quoted,  see  Ex.  14  : 
19;  32  :  34;  19  :  17;  Numb.  20 :  16;  Acts  7  : 


38,  53 :  Gal.  3  :  19 ;  Heb.  2 :  2).  It  was  Mi- 
chael (Jude  9)  who  contended  with  Satan  about 
the  body  of  Moses,  which  God,  as  Michael,  -had 
buried  (Deut  34  :  6) ;  who  appeared  to  Joshua 

i5:  13),  and  to  Gibeon  (Judges  6:  11);  who 
bretold  the  birth  of  Sampson  (13 : 3,  k^.)\  who 
stayed  the  angel  of  the  plague  (2  Sam.  24 :  16, 
&c.:  1  Chron.  22:  15,  &c.) ;  who  "chased  and 
persecuted"  the  enemies  of  Israel  (Ps.  35 :  5, 6) ; 
who  kept  off  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  14:19); 
stopped  Balaam  (Numb.  22 :  22) ;  destroyed 
Sennacherib's  army  (Is.  37  :  36) ;  who,  with  his 
subordinate  hosts,  encamps  round  about  them 
that  fear  the  Lord  (Ps.  34:8;  91:11.  12; 
Matth.  4:6);  who  fed  Elijah  (1  Kings  19 :  5, 
&c.);  who  preserved  the  three  men  in  the  fur- 
nace (Dan.  3  :  25) ;  who  sent  Elijah  to  Abas  (2 
Kings  1  :  3,  4) ;  and  consecrated  Isaiah  to  the 
prophetic  office  (Is«  6).  He  is  the  angel  who 
interceded  for  Job.  "He  is  called  the  Prince 
of  Israel  because  he  procures  their  wants,  and 

mediates  for  them,  and  is  their  31D  y*^0 

0n*7j;"  (Arodath  haqqodesh  3. 4.  f.  59).  The 
anger  referred  to  in  Zechariah  1  and  3  is  also 
(according  to  Jude  9)  Michael.  But  although 
this  same  angel  predominated  in  the  entire  hie- 
tory  of  Israel,  he  nevertheless  employed  many 
others,  nay,  a  special  one  for  every  particular 
event  (Ex.  23  :  23 ;  Acts  7  :  35).  And  yet  each 
one  seems  at  the  same  time  to  involve  many,  so 
that  in  each  instance  there  seem  to  be  many,  and 
yet  one  and  the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  dis- 
turb this  lively  representation  of  multiplicity  in 
unity,  for  the  sake  of  anatomising  the  idea,  that 
we  can  ascertain  whether  in  any  particular  case 
but  one  or  roatiy  angels  are  engaged,  or  whether 
it  is  always  one  and  the  same,  or  a  different  one 
each  time. 

In  the  congregation  of  Urnel  God  operated 
through  priests  and  prophets.    The  sacerdotal 

court  was  called  DTf^K*  inasmuch  as  God 
judged  through  it.  The  Levitical  priesthood 
also  was  expressly  called  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts  (Alal.  2:5;  comp.  Prov.  5 :  5,  where 
the  LXX.  has  >fOf).  The  propheU  are  often 
called  messengers  of  God  (Hag.  1 :  13  ;  2  Chron. 
36 :  15.  LXX^.  Philo  calls  Moses  oMc^vt^o^rn 
xeu  ap;tayye>/>;  (f'7'^'7M'  ^^  Gen.  18  :  6,  7).  ^  In  the 
case  of  Zechariah,  the  angel  who  spake  in  him, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  stood  between  the  Seer 
and  Jehovah,  and  God  tells  the  angel  what  to 
say  to  the  prophet.  There  is  ont  Spirit  in  all 
the  prophets  (1  Cor.  12 :  8-11),  as  well  of  the 
Old  as  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  19 :  10),  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  1 :  10, 11).  Nevertheless 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  rivtviM\  hence  the 
Hvtviwttk  rt^ir^iov  (1  Cor.  12 ;  14 :  32 ;  Rev.  22 : 
6),  which,  according  to  Zechariah,  are  also  an- 
gels.   The  name  of  the  last  canonical  prophet 

significant:  ON/0  (=  ">y  »»K®J»  Mai.  3: 


IS 


1).  The  messenger  spoken  of,  however,  was  the 
priesthood,  and  the  prophetical  office,  whose 
restoration  this  last  of  the  old  prophets  described 
as  a  return  of  Elijah,  who  was  the  first  and  most 
notable  representative  of  the  office  (Mai.  4 :  23). 
**  Elihu  was  an  angel  who  descended  from  hear 
ven  to  dwell  with  men"  (Ammumdeha  Shiba,  f. 
43).    After  the  way  has  been  prepared  the  Lord 
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Himself  deseended  (Mai.  3 : 1).  The  coming  of 
'*  the  angel  of  the  covenant"  was  the  comine  of 
the  Lord.  Jeremiah,  amid  tmubloas  times,  nad 
fbretold  a  new  covenant  (31 :  31,  &c,),  and 
thenceforward  the  angel  who  should  conclude 
it  was  most  ardently  longed  for.  Malachi  recog- 
nised in  the  priestly  and  prophetic  offices,  the 
workings  of  the  angel  of  preparation  —  both 
offices  should  culminate  in  the  Messiah. 

The  kingly  office  is  also  an  angel  of  God  (2^ch. 
12  :  8).  Onlv  David,  however,  is  compared  to 
an  angel  of  uod,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
wisdom.  (This  is  done  four  times:  1  Sam.  29  : 
9 ;  2  Sam.  14 :  17,  20 ;  19  :  28).  The  God  of 
Israel,  who  wrought  among  His  people  by  pro- 
phets, priests,  and  kin|^,  determined  that  these 
offices  should  be  gloriously  perfected  in  One 
Person,  by  whom  the  new  covenant  between  God 
and  His  people  should  be  confirmed.  And  as 
He  accomplished  this  in  Himself,  He  became 
the  incarnate  "covenant  of  the  people"  with 
God  (Is.  42 :  6).  Thus  Metatron,  Shekinah, 
Michael,  the  Memra,  the  Son  —  in  a  word  Jeho- 
vah, however  variously  named,  who  had  ruled 
for  ages  in  Israel,  became  man  in  the  Messiah, 
and  this  was  the  constant  expectation  of  all  those 
Jews  who  understood  by  faith  the  purposes  of 
God.  According  to  Is.  9  :  5  (LXX.)  Christ  was 
expected  as  the  fuyaXijs  ^ov>jj(  oyyiXo;,  who  should 
bnng  the  great  ivayytuw.  The  necessity  also 
of  the  twofold  coming  of  Christ,  in  humiliation 
and  glory,  was  known  before  he  appeared.  Even 
then  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  were  made  to 
perceive  and  declare,  what  an  apostle  long  after- 
wards explained  to  his  Hebrew  brethren,  that 
Christ  ( Heb.  1),  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  ^.,  was 
higher  than  the  angels.  For  which  of  the  angels 
did  God  call  His  son  this  day  begotten  ?  Was  it 
not  the  Messiah  alone  ?  For  although  they  all 
are  sons  of  God,  the  expression  "this  day  be- 
gotten" invests  the  title  as  applied  to  Chrikt  with 
extraordinary  significance.  It  is  said,  also,  of 
the  second  coming  of  the  First-born,  when  He 
will  manifest  Himself  not  only  to  the  Jewish  but 
to  the  Gentile  world  (<((  tfjv  oixovfuvrtv),  all  the 
angels  of  God  shall  worship  Him.  Ihe  future 
otxovfuvij,  therefore,  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
angels,  as  was  the  ancient  (Heb.  2:5).  Then 
will  be  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (97  : 
6f  7,  9 ;  "gods"  =  national  angels  (see  Heb.  1 : 
6) ;  LXX.,  ov/iXm).  The  '*  gods  of  the  nations" 
(=  angels  of  the  Gentiles),  will  be  made  subject 
to  the  Messiah  of  Israel  (Heb.  2  :  16 ;  Rev.  2  : 
26,  27).  And  whilst  angels  are  compared  to 
wind  and  fire  (Ps.  104  :  3,  4),  i.  e.,  changeable 
elements,  the  throne  of  the  Son,  who  is  exalted 
**  above  His  fellows"  (Heb.  1  :  9),  shall  endure 
for  ever.  '*  The  heavens"  (=  angels)  "  are  the 
work  of  His  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  He 
shall  remain."  All  other  angels  are  His  minis- 
tering spirits,  even  the  highest  of  them  (v.  14), 
whom  He  employs  in  serving  His  saints  (for 
whom  not  the  angels  only,  but  the  world  was 
made).  Thus  much  we  learn  from  th^  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  As  Christ  is  exalted  above  the 
angels,  so  also  His  people,  in  whom  He  lives. 
Paul,  referring  probably  to  Wisdom  3  :  8,  says, 
**  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  angels" 
(1  Cor.  6:2,  3.  The  xoofuof  comprehends,  ac- 
fording  to  1  Cor.  4 :  9,  oyycxot;  ana  w^ptatutii). 


In  the  fullness  of  time  the  Xoyo;  {affxayy^f^* 
Philo,  501)  became  man.  In  Gal.  4  :  14  Paul 
regards  Christ  as  an  angel,  even  the  highest  of 
all.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  His 
birth  to  the  shepherds  (Luke  2:9,  13) ;  His 
angel  warned  Joseph  (Matth.  2  :  13) :  angels 
ministered  to  Him  in  the  temptation  (Matth.  4 : 
11;  Mark  1 :  13).  At  lengtn  Elijah  came,  in 
the  person  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matth.  11  :  10; 
Mark  1 :  2,  &c.;  Luke  1 :  76 ;  7  :  27 ;  John  5  : 
35),  a  prophet  of  priestly  descent.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry  i^sus  told  His  disciples: 
**  Ye  shall  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  man"  (John  1 :  52).  The  founder  of  reno- 
vated Israel  should  realise  the  promise  given 
anciently  to  Jacob.  This  promise  has  been  ful- 
filled in  the  wonders  wrought,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body.     A 

^1p  n3  ^^  heard  at  His  baptism  (Matth.  3  : 

17 ;  Mark  1 :  11 ;  Luke  3  :  22),  and  daring  his 
last  address  to  the  multitude  (John  12  :  28,  29). 
An  angel  ministered  to  Him  in  Gethsemane 
(Luke  22  :  43),  the  spirit  that  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities (Rom.  8  :  26).  He  assured  Peter  that 
12  legions  of  angels  were  at  His  command  (John 
18  :  3 ;  Matth.  20  :  53).  Thev  are  under  Him, 
as  legions  under  a  centurion  (Matth.  8 :  9).  For 
Him,  whose  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Father,  must  all  the  angels  serve.  The  *'AngeI 
of  the  Covenant,"  however,  freely  assumed  the 
sufferings  which  he  might  have  repelled.  Thus 
He  became  not  merely  the  mediator  of  the  cove- 
nant (Heb.  8:6;  9:  15;  12:24)  but  "the 
covenant  of  the  people"  (Is.  42  :  0),  for  the  new 
covenant  is  in  His  own  blood  (Luke  22 :  20),  and 
indeed  the  covenant-sacrifice  itself.  The  seven 
spirits  of  God,  which,  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  are  named  before  Christ  (Rev.  1  :  4)« 
serve  as  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  5:6), 
employed  in  surveying  the  operations  of  nature 
ana  the  movements  of  the  world.  As  God  is 
called  the  King  of  kings,  &c.  (1  Tim.  6  :  15),  so 
also  the  Lamb  (Rev.  19  :  16 ;  17  :  14).  He  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  world,  being  seated  in 
the  midst  of  the  four  cherubim  (5  :  6)  upon  the 
throne  of  God  (22  :  1,  3).  Angels  ministered  at 
his  resurrection.  After  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (idixauo^  iv  rtvtvfw/r^),  Christ  ap- 
peared through  angels  (u^^  a/wthMf),  as  in  the 
case  of  Paul  (Acts  9;  27  :  23);  and  of  Peter 
(Acto  12) ;  and  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10  :  11);  and 
of  Philip  (AcU  8  :  26,  29,  39 ;  see  also  Acts  5  : 
19).  The  angels  marvel  at  the  rejection  of  the 
Jows  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (1  Cor.  4 : 
9),  and  desire  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  gos- 
pel (1  Pet.  1 :  12).  The  apostle  rejoices  (£pb. 
3  :  8-10)  in  being  chosen  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  by  which  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God  is  made  known  to  the  heavenly 
principalities  and  powers  which  preside  over  the 
Gentile  world.  Far  above  all  these  heathen 
gods,  has  Messiah  been  exalted  (Col.  2 :  10)  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (£ph.  1 :  21 ;  Heb. 
1 :  13 ;  1  Pet.  3  :  22),  to  signify  that  He  who 
came  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  a  servant^  as 
prophet  and  priest,  will  oome  again  as  royal 
judge.   Then  will  the  Lord  desoend  with  a  shout 
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(1  ThcM.  4 :  16^  with  the  Toiee  of  the  archangel, 
and  trump  of  God  —  Michael  attendin^^  Him  in 
the  capacity  of  Gabriel.  Then  will  He  be  re- 
vealed with  His  mighty  angels  (2  Theas.  1:7), 
in  His  own  ^lory,  and  that  of  the  Father,  at- 
tended by  myriads  of  holy  angels,  to  reward  each 
one  according  to  His  works  (Matth.  16 :  27 ;  25  : 
31 ;  Mark  8  :  38 ;  Luke  9  :  26 ;  1  Thess.  3  :  13 ; 
Jude  14).  Angels  will  be  the  reapers  in  that 
harvest  (Matth.  13  -,39 ;  Rev.  14 :  14,  Sue.).  The 
Son  of  man  will  employ  them  as  His  agents  in 
the  final  casting  out  of  the  wicked  (Matth.  13  : 
41,  49),  and  deliverance  of  His  saints  (Matth. 
24 :  31).  Then  every  knee  in  heaven  also  shall 
bow  (Phil.  2  :  10),  and  its  powers  shall  be  sha- 
ken (Matth.  24  :  29).  Yea,  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  in  that  new  creation  (Heb.  1 :  11). 
Michael,  the  defender  of  ancient  Israel,  shall  then 
come  forth  as  the  champion *of  the  new  (Rev.  12 : 
7).  Every  Christian  congregation  also  has  its 
angel  or  spirit  (Rev.  1,  &c.  Among  the  ayytxovi, 
nnmed  1  Cor.  11 :  4,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  erro- 
neoaely  classes  tovf  tai^  txxXiij6uui  tviipv/uvcv^ 
9tapa  ^lov),  who  especially  influences  its  overseers. 
The  day  and  hour  of  His  second  coming  are  said 
by  Jesus  to  be  unknown  even  to  angels  (Matth. 
24  :  36).  But  when  the  time  of  His  coming  in 
royal  power  was  at  hand.  He  revealed  it  to  His 
servants  by  His  angel  (Rev.  1 :  1 ;  22  :  16),  also 
called  an  angel  of  God  (22 :  6),  who  was  the 
Spirit  whom  He  had  promised  to  send  from  His 
Father,  and  who  was  really  poured  out  upon  His 
disciples,  and  in  whom  John  was  when  he  be- 
held the  angelic  revelation  made  to  him  (to  which 
the  <df^  ayycXoK  18  also  applicable). 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  dvpofini  arc 
set  an  spiritual  powers  over  nature  and  man,  and 
hence  man  fears  the  angels ;  but  as  powers  they 
are  also  mere  possibilities,  which  ore  realized 
only  in  nature  and  man,  and  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  these.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
Babject  to  the  prophets  (1  Cor.  14  :  32 ;  comp.  1 
John  4 :  1-3).  On  account  of  the  close  union 
between  possibility  and  reality,  of  power  and 
operation,  neither  of  which  is  complete  without 
the  other,  the  angel  calls  himself  the  fellow-ser- 
vant and  brother  of  John  (Rev.  19  :  10  ;  22  :  9). 
God  is  served  by  both  man  and  angels.  Even 
Christ  repels  Satan's  solicitation  by  Quoting  the 
words:  **  Thou  shalt  worship  the  liord  thy  God" 
(Dent.  6  :  13 ;  Matth.  4  :  10).  So  too  the  angel 
in  Rev.  22 :  8,  9.  For  the  worship  of  angels 
cannot  be  allowed,  and  is  derogatory  to  their 
Head,  the  Firstborn  by  whom  they  all  were  cre- 
ated (Col.  2  :  18,  19 ;  1  :  16).  They  are  not  to 
be  adored  as  gCKds,  even  subordinately  to  God, 
Heeing  that  the  indivisible  honor  of  God  would 
thus  be  degraded  {tijv  ct$  rov  0foif  ti^v  oDmv 
a^Z*^rov  xat  a5uupefoy  tifitjv,  Origen,  vs.  Cels.  8, 
57. 58).  Origen,  however,  is  not  opposed  to  i)uch 
supplications  to  angels  as  are  kept  within  these 
liinits  (comp.  Hcissdbach,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1839,  p. 
355,  Ac.).  The  second  Council  of  Nice,  in  de- 
ciding that  angels  might  receive  5ovX<ia  or 
UfiifttTnj  upooxwtjfstft  but  not  Xatpcia,  did  not  op- 
poflo  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church.  For 
even  Jwrtin  says  (Apol.  1,  6)  that  the  Father, 
and  the  Son  who  came  from  the  Father,  rui  well 
as  the  host  of  good  angels,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy   may,  in  reason  and  truth,  be  devoutly 


honored  and  invoked  by  Christians  (et^o/u^ 
Hpoaxwfovfitv  %Joy^  xoi  aXri^iUM.  tifita^tii).  So  tOO 
Athanagoras,  Hpta&,  11.  In  a  similar  sense  Paul 
charges  Timothy  (1  Tim.  5  :  21)  before  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  elect  angels. 

In  addition  to  general  works  on  Dogmatics, 
and  on  the  History  of  Dogmas,  those  cited  by 
BreUehneider,  System.  Entwiokl.  oiler  in  (L 
Dogm.  vorkomm.  Begriffe,  4.  Aufl.  1841,  and 
Hengstenberg  on  the  Pentateuch,  especially  on 
Genesis,  may  be  consulted.  For  the  Rabbinical 
development  of  Angelology,  see  Eisenmenger's 
Entdeoktes  Judenthum,  1711 ;  and  Gfrdrer,  das 
Jahrhundert  des  Heils.  I.  1838. 

Lie,  Dr,  B6hher.* 

AnffeUc-orders.  fonnded  by  tlie  Duchess  To- 
relliof  Guastalla  (who  became  a  widow  for  the 
second  time  in  her  25th  year),  for  virgins  who 
vowed  to  live  in  the  purity  of  angels  (hence  their 
name),  were  sanctioned  by  Paul  III.,  and  bound 
by  the  rules  of  Augustine.  Released  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  the;^  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Barnabites  in  Milan,  where  the 
Order  possessed  its  first  house.  Originally  they 
were  not  confined  to  convents,  but  attended  the 
Barnabites  on  their  missions.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing their  coarse  raiment,  the  wooden  cross 
worn  upon  their  breast,  the  cord  around  their 
neck,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  they  occa- 
sionally wore,  their  loose  manners  gave  offence, 
and  the  orders  died  out  in  many  places.  Subse- 
quently they  were  generally  required  to  live  in 
secluded  monasteries.  Herzog.* 

Ans^ilrain,  Bishop  of  Metz  (768-791),  Abbot 
of  Senones,  and  successor  of  Fulrad  of  St.  Denys 
as  arch-chaplain  of  Charlemagne.  After  780  be 
was  styled  Archbishop,  rather  however  in  an 
honorary  than  official  sense ;  for  Mets  never  was 
a  Metropolitan  See.  The  continuation  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Fredegar  (the  Nibelungen)  was 
probably  the  work  of  Angilram ;  at  least  their 
termination  with  Charlema^e's  expedition 
against  the  Avari  (791)  is  coincident  with  An- 
gUram's  death.  He  is  now,  however,  more 
noted  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  CapUula,  so 
closely  connected,  in  the  history  of  canon  law, 
with  the  Spurious  Decretals.  A  collection  of 
church  statutes  bearing  Angilram's  name,  by 
which  the  civil  relations  of  bishops  (especially 
their  exemption  from  civil  prosecutions)  were 
settled,  was  first  discovered  in  the  Frankish  em- 

Sire  in  860,  during  the  dissensions  of  the  two 
[incmars.  The  MSS.  assign  two  different  titles 
to  the  collection.  One  of  these  says  the  statutes 
were  compiled  by  Angilram  and  handed  by  him 
to  Pope  Hadrian.  The  other,  and  more  common 
title,  states  precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
specifies  Sept.  19,  7o5,  the  day  on  which  Angil- 
ram's  case  was  tried  at  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
Hadrian  handed  the  collection  to  him.  A  criti- 
cal investigation  of  the  claims  of  these  respective 
titles  will  unquestionably  result  in  favor  of  the 
second.  Hincmar's  reference  to  it,  and  its  more 
difficult  style,  upon  which  the  first  title  may 
fairly  be  considered  an  improvement  (whilst  the 
reverse  is  improbable),  indicate  this.  That  the 
Pope,  as  judge,  should  thus  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  accused  Angilram,  or  that  Angil- 
ram should  have  offered  a  document  so  favorable 
to  the  ei\il  exemption  of  bishops,  are  indeed 
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•erioQt  difficultly.  Bat  still  less  can  the  other 
view  be  maintained,  that  the  seoond  title  was 
framed  out  of  the  first,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  case,  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  judge 
to  the  accused,  was  thus  created.  Hence  this 
more  common  form  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
authentic  one.  This,  however,  does  nut  invest 
it  with  historical  truthfulness,  for  its  statements 
are  grossly  oontradictitry  and  false.  Thus  it  can 
be  certainly  ascertained  that  no  trial  of  Angil- 
ram  took  place  in  Rome  on  the  day  specified. 
When  Uildebold  was  appointed  arcn-chiiplain, 
Charlemagne  stated  before  the  Council  at  Frank- 
furt (794j,  that  during  Angilram's  incumbency 
a  papal  dispensation  of  non-residence  had  been 
obtamed  through  his  (Charlemagne's)  interven- 
tion. Fulrad's  predecessor  died  July  16,  784. 
The  transaction  concerning  Angilram,  therefore, 
mentioned  a  year  subsequently,  must  have  been 
the  same  to  which  Charlemagne  alluded,  as  hav- 
ing been  effected  through  his  intervention  in 
Rome,  i.  e.  the  dispensation  of  non-residence.  But 
this  explanation  is  fatal  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  title  in  question,  which  obviously  assumes 
the  occurrence  of  a  process  against  Angilram : 
quando  pro  »ui  negotii  causa  agebaiur.  But  such 
Sk  process  in  Rome,  without  any  antecedent  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  before  the  proper  courts  of 
the  Prankish  kingdom,  was  not  only  morally 
impossible  in  that  age,  but  is  expressly  denied 
by  Charlemagne's  assertion  that  ne  obtained  a 
papal  dispensation  in  favor  of  Angilram.  All 
idea  of  A  process  must  consequently  be  dismissed. 
Neither  can  we  connect  the  compiling  of  this 
Collection  with  any  definite  incident.  And  yet 
it  may  be  asked,  why  this  specific  mention  of 
September  19,  785  ?  If  it  was  a  mere  isolated 
literary  production,  this  accurate  designation  of 
a  date  is  inexplicable.  More  incomprehensible 
■till,  however,  are  the  contents  of  this  CoUectionr, 
if  written  by  a  Pope.  It  has  statements  which 
could  hardly  have  issued  from  the  papal  chair, 
even  during  the  ante-pseudo-isidoriiin  period; 
among  which  is  that  which  names  Constantinople 
OS  the  last  court  of  appeal  (evidently  a  reminis- 
cence of  earlier  practice,  and  copied,  almost  lite- 
rally from  ChcdcedoHt  can.  17 :  capit.  c.  C.  Mansx^ 
XI L,  908).  In  every  view  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, the  Collection,  with  its  title,  must  be  consi- 
dered a  fabrication,  like  the  Decretals  with  which 
it  was  first  found  associated.  The  author,  desi- 
rous of  securing  bishops  against  the  annoyance 
of  civil  prosecutions,  by  gathering  statute-laws 
upon  the  subject,  invented  this  method  of  giving 
definite  force  to  bis  Collection. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  author  of  the  Capitula 
has  always  very  properly  suggested  a  comparison 
thereof  with  the  false  Decretals,  the  cotempora- 
neous  origin  of  both  indicating  a  relationship. 
Some  have  considered  the  Capitula  an  abstract 
of  the  Decretals  (the  brothers  BaUerini,  Spittler, 
Knust)^  preparea  in  order  thereby  to  give  the 
false  principles  therein  contained  the  sanction 
of  ancient  usage.  Others  regard  the  Capitula 
ns  the  source  of  the  Decretals  (Bhnd^l,  Eich- 
horn).  And  indeed  the  most  recent  theory  de- 
nies all  fraud,  refers  the  authorship  to  Angilram, 
and  favors  the  papal  idea  to  such  an  extent  that 
Hadrian  is  supposed  to  have  subsequently  intro- 
duced pseudo-isidorian  features  ( Wasserschleben). 


This  view  is  tufficieotly  refuted  by  the  title  above 
examined ;  and  a  closer  comparison  of  the  Co- 
piiula  with  the  Decretals  will  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  upon  the  chronological  piiority 
of  either.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  things 
in  the  Capitula  are  derived  from  ancient  autbea- 
tic  sources;  that  others  are  as  manifestly  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Decretals.  The  opinion  that 
they  are  the  product  of  two  mutually  related, 
and  yet  independent  authoiy,  can  probably  best 
be  solved  by  the  supposition  that  both  were  pre- 
pared by  the  same  author,  but  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  Capitula  were  probably  the  earlier, 
the  success  of  which  led  to  a  repetition  of  the 
fraud  upon  a  more  extensive  plan.  This  view 
serves  to  explain  the  use  made  of  the  earlier 
work,  as  well  as  the  partial  changes  made  in  it 
in  accordance  with  the  later  work.  An  incom- 
plete earlier  edition  was  copied  into  the  Codex 
of  Treves,  in  which  Wasserschleben  notices  the 
significant  omission  of  chapt.  3.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  regard  the  fraua  as  SpiUler  does,  as 
bein^  an  exquisite  scheme  of  the  author  of  the 
CapUula  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Decretals ; 
for  it  is  more  probable  that  the  author  had  the 
same  object  in  view  in  both  cases.  Comp. 
Kirchen^.  Deutschl.  I.,  501, 646.    Rxttbbkg.* 

Anglican  Church,  or  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  also  called  the  l^roiestani^ 
or  Reformed  Church  as  by  Law  established,  and 
The  Establishment,  I.  Its  Constitution  rests 
upon  a  threefold  basis,  canon  law,  common 
law,  and  statute  law.  The  first  of  these  is 
founded  upon  the  universal  canon  law  of  the 
Christian  uhurch,  with  the  addition  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  English  Synods  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation.  It  is  applicable  to 
all  cases  not  otherwise  regulated  by  statute  law 
or  common  law.  This  latter  stanas  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  laws  and  constitutions,  as  weU  in 
ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters,  and  chiefly 
concerns  local  and  special  matters.  The  statute 
law,  on  the  contrary,  determines  the  general  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State.  The  English  Ca- 
tholic Constitution  was  adopted  almost  without 
change  by  the  Reformed  Church,  excepting  that 
the  Crown  was  substituted  for  the  Pope ;  but 
subse(|uently  a  number  of  statutes  were  enacted 
by  which  the  old  constitution  was  changed  and 
modified  in  many  particulars. 

1.  As  to  Church  and  State.^  The  Statute  Law, 
The  statutes  which  existed  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, though  rarely  applied,  retained  their  force, 
excepting  when  abrogated  by  subsequent  ones. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  iVcemtf* 
ni're,  16  Richard  II.  cap.  5,  1392,  (prcemunire 
=prcBmonere  =  in  jus  vocare,  Prcemunire  facias 
was  the  usual  form  of  summons).  This  statute 
threatens  with  confiscation  all  who  obtain  pre- 
ferment, &Q.f  from  Rome,  or  elsewhere.  The 
following  are  among  the  principal  statutes 
enacted  since  Henry  VlII. 

23.  H.  VIII.  chap.  20.  (153in  prohibit  the 
further  payment  of  annates  to  Kome,  and  the 
publication  and  execution  of  papal  interdicts. 

24.  H.  VIII.  chap.  12,  (153f ).  The  king  of 
England  is  declared  to  have  oeen,  of  old,  the 

*  This  iDdieates  the  date  according  to  the  old  sad 
new  style. 
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hend  of  the  body  politic,  which  in  composed  of 
a  .sptritaality  and  temporality.  By  the  grace  of 
God  he  18  furnished  with  plenary  power  and  pre- 
eminence  to  govern  his  realm  without  restraint 
fn)m  foreign  potentates.  The  spirituality,  com- 
monly called  the  Enelish  Church,  retains  the 
right  of  settling  questions  pertaining  to  the  di- 
vine law  and  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  general,  without  foreign  interference. 
Instead  of  the  usual  appeals  to  Rome,  matters 
of  testament  and  marriage  shall  be  settled  hy 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  of  the  realm, 
whose  decision  the  king  shall  execute  in  spite 
uf  papal  interdict.  Those  who  give  heed  to  such 
interdicts  are  liable  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine.  Appeals  henceforth  are  to  be 
made  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  from 
the  Bishop  to  the  Arohiepiscopal  Court,  thence 
to  the  Archbishop ;  and  in  matters  affecting  the 
king  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  (This 
process  was  afterwards  changed). 

25.  II.  VIIL  chap.  19,  (1534).  Submisnon 
Acts.  The  clergy  acknowledged  the  prerogative 
uf  the  king  to  convene  convocations,  and  bound 
themselves  to  make  no  canons,  constitutions,  or 
ordinances  without  his  consent.  The  ancient 
canons  and  constitutions  to  be  revised  by  a 
committee  of  16  clergy  and  16  laymen.  (This 
committee  was  never  appointed).  The  king  in 
chancery  is  the  ultimate  source  of  appeal.  For 
each  such  case  the  king  to  appoint  a  special 
commission.  Those  who  resist  are  threatened 
with  the  Prcemunire. 

C.  20.  Bishops  to  be  elected  by  the  deans  and 
chapters,  to  whom  the  king  issues  a  Conge  d'elire. 
Should  the  election  be  delayed  12  days,  the 
king  shall  appoint  hy  letters  patent.  The  per- 
son elect  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  bis 
election  is  announced  by  a  patent  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

C.  21.  Declares  entire  independence  of  Rome, 
and  expressly  calls  the  king  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 
synodical  acknowledgment  of  the  prelates  and 
clergy  who  represented  that  Church.  This 
statute  also  abolishes  the  Peter^pence,  transfers 
the  right  of  dispensation  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
provides  for  the  visitation  of  cloisters  by  a  royal 
commission. 

,26.  n.  VIII.  chap.  1,  (1534),  authorizes  the 
king,  as  head  of  the  Church,  to  examine  and 
suppress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses. 

28.  H.  Till.  chap.  10,  (1536),  requires  search 
to  be  made  after  persons  inclined  to  popery,  and 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  persons 
holding  office.  C.  16,  annuls  all  papal  bulls 
not  confirmed  by  the  great  seal. 

31.  H.  VIIL  chap.  9-14,  (1539),  empowers 
the  kin^  to  appoint  bishops  by  patent,  to  found 
bishopncSy  and  abolish  cloisters  and  abbevs. 
The  same  act  adopts  "the  6  articles."  The 
other  acts  concern  specialities. 

1.  Edw.  VI.  chap.  1,  (1547),  threatens  neglect 
of  the  Sacrament,  with  imprisonment  and  fine, 
&Qd  provides  for  its  administration  in  both  forms. 
2  and  3.  Edw.  VI.  chap.  1,  (1541),  are  the 
ttrtt  Acts  of  Uniformity,  Chap.  2  fibolishes 
celibacy. 

The  acts  of  Mary  for  the  restoration  of  Popery 
Were  abrogate!!  by : 


1.  Eliy.  chap.  1,  (Feb.  155}),  by  which  the 
statutes  of  the  Reformation  were  restored. 

This  act  transfers  supreme  Church  authority 
from  the  papal  chair  to  the  English  crown,  and 
makes  the  ropal  supremacy  perpetual.  This 
transfer  involves  every  form  of  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  jurisdiction,  supremacy 
and  prerogative,  the  right  of  visitation  and  re- 
formation, the  investigation  and  punishment  of 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  and  misdemeanors  of 
every  sort  The  crown  is  empowered  to  exer* 
cise  this  supremacy  through  such  officers  as  it 
may  select,  excepting  that  they  must  be  British 
subjects,  and  appointed  by  letters  patent.  This 
act  also  prescribes  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  be 
taken  by  all  civil  and  spiritual  officers.  It  is  as 
follows :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testify  and  de* 
olare  in  my  conscience  that  the  Queen's  High- 
ness is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  of  her  Highness'  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical things  or  causes,  as  temporal;  and 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdio- 
tion,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and 
forsake  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  power,  supre- 
macy, and  authority,  and  do  promise  that  from 
henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  the  Queen's  Highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful 
successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and 
defend  all  jurisdiction,  &c.,  granted  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Highness,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.  So  help  me  Qod,  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  book."  The  act  furtlier  pro- 
vides for  any  evasions  or  violations  of  the  act, 
which  suljects  offenders  to  confiscation,  impri- 
sonment, the  prsemunire,  and  the  penalty  of 
high  treason.  The  next  act  establishes  the 
order  of  public  worship. 

1  Elis.  c.  II.  (June,  1559).  The  ad  of  Uni- 
formity, restored  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  revised  by  a  royal  commission  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  requires  the  clergy  to  conform  strictly 
thereto,  threatening  disobedience  with  impn- 
sonment  of  from  6  months  to  the  end  of  life. 
Bishops  and  Assise^udges  are  to  see  that  this 
law  is  observed.  Finally,  13  Eliz.  o.  II.  (April, 
1571),  ratifies  anew  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and,  besides  providing  for  the  admission  of 
clergy  to  orders,  makes  the  39  Articles  adopted 
by  the  Convocation  of  156}  the  law  of  the  realm. 
They  treat  1)  0/ the  Trinity  i  I.  The  unity  of 
Qod  in  three  persons ;  II.  The  Word,  or  Son  of 
God,  is  very  man ;  III.  Christ's  descent  into 
hell ;  IV.  His  resurrection,  &c. ;  V.  Of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  2)  Of  the  sources  of  Faith :  VI.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Apocrypha  (as  useful  for  instruction, 
but  not  forming  a  rule  of  faith)  are  enumerated ; 
VII.  The  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  VIIL  Validity  of  the  Apostolic,  Nicene, 
and  Athan .  creeds.  3 )  Of  sin  ana  redemption :  IX. 
Original  sin ;  X.  Free  will,  as  incapable  of  good, 
through  original  6in ;  XI.  Justification  by  faith 
alone ;  XII.  Good  works  the  fruits  of  faith,  but 
not  meritorious ;  XIII.  Works  done  prior  to  a 
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state  of  grace  neither  please  God,  nor  prepare 
for  grace ;  XIV.  Works  of  supcreroption  repug- 
nant to  Scripture ;  XV.  Only  Chriiit  was  with- 
out sin ;  XVI.  Sin  possible  after  baptism,  but 
not  unpardonable,  exoeptinj^  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost;  XVIL  Predestination  and  election, 
God's  eternal  purpose  of  the  redemption  of  the 
elect  in  Christ,  and  the  damnation  of  the  car* 
nally  minded;  XVIII.  Salvation  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  4)  Of  the  Church:  itlX.  The 
visible  Church  a  communion  of  believers,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  are  administered  according  to 
the  institution  of  Christ ;  XX.  The  authority  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ; 
XXI.  Authority  of  general  church  councils ;  they 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  king;  may  err; 
hence  their  doctrines  must  be  demonstrated  by 
the  word  of  God ;  XXII.  Purgatory  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God ;  XXIII.  The  ministry ;  XXIV. 
Against  conducting  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  5)  Cf  the  Sacraments :  XXV.  The  sa- 
craments effectual  signs  of  grace ;  XXVI.  The 
nnworthiness  of  ministers  does  not  hinder  their 
efficacy ;  XXVII.  Baptism  an  effect,  sign  of  re- 
generation, and  seal  of  grace;  XXVIII.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ,  is  received  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner;  XXIX.  The  wicked  eat  to  their  con- 
demnation ;  XXX.  Of  both  kinds ;  XXXI.  The 
one  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  6)  Sj^ecial 
Laws:  XXXII.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests; 
XXXIII.  Treatment  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons; XXXIV.  Traditions;  particular  ceremo- 
nies, may  vary  in  different  countries,  but  when 
once  appointed  must  be  observed,  so  far  as  not 
opposed  to  God's  word ;  XXXV.  The  2  books 
or  homilies,  21  in  all,  adopted ;  XXXVI.  The 
formulary  for  ordination  declared  scriptural, 
and  hence  enjoined ;  XXXVII.  Of  civil  magis- 
trates, and  the  royal  supremacy ;  but  this  dues 
not  authorize  their  assuming  clerical  functions ; 

XXXVIII.  Against  Anabaptist   communism ; 

XXXIX.  Civil  oaths  not  pronibited.  The  roots 
of  these  articles  may  be  traced  in  theGerman  Con- 
fessions. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  13  Art 
found  among  Cranmer's  papers,  were  the  result 
of  the  conferences  of  English  and  German  theo- 
logians, begun  in  Wittenberg  in  1535,  and  con- 
tinued in  lx>ndon  in  1538,  and  which  aimed  at 
an  union  of  the  two  Churches.  These  13  Art. 
closely  follow  the  order  of  the  first  17  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  at  times  agreeing  literally, 
and  at  times  being  a  modification  of  them. 
They  are  mediate  between  the  Augsburg  and 
the  42  Art  of  £dward  VI.  (1652),  and  were  un- 
doubtedly the  basis  of  the  draft  of  the  latter 
made  by  Cranmer,  or  at  least  by  his  direction. 
In  the  revision  of  the  42  Art,  undertaken  (15G2) 
by  Parker,  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Cox,  use  was 

*made  of  the  Wittenberg  Conf.  of  1551.  Art 
V.  and  XII.  were  copied  with  but  slight  altera- 
tions ;  and  additions  were  made  to  IL  (on  Con- 
substantiation),  VI.,  X.,  XL,  and  in  general  the 
revision  approximated  more  closely  to  the  Lu- 
theran standard.  The  explanatory  clause  in 
Art  III.  was  omitted.  In  Art.  VI,  a  catalogue 
of  the  Bibl.  writings ;  in  XVI.  a  clause  upon  sin 
after  baptism  ;  another  in  XX.  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  tne  Church ;  a  third  in  XXV.  upon  the 


rejection  of  the  five  other  sacraments,  were  is* 
trodttced ;  and  in  XXVIII.  the  controversY 
against  ubiquity  was  suppressed.  In  XXXlV. 
an  addition  was  introduced  upon  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  chan^  ceremonies,  and  in  XXXV.  a 
listof  the  Homilies ;  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
however,  is  not  named,  and  in  XXXVII.  the 
king  is  no  longer  styled  supremym  caput,  bat 
an  explanation  of  supremacy  is  given.  Besides 
V.  and  XII.,  Art  XXIX.  and  XXX.  were  added 
as  new  Articles,  whilst  10  (de  graiia),  16  (blas- 
phemy), and  41  (against  >iillenians),  were 
omitted,  and  19  was  joined  to  VII.  The  revi- 
sion of  the  42  Art  was  submitted  to  the  Convo- 
cation on  Jan.  19,  156},  and  adopted  almost  en- 
tire, only  that  39,  40,  and  42  were  struck  out 
The  Upper  House  signed  them  on  Jan.  29,  the 
Lower  on  Feb.  12.  There  are  great  doubts, 
however,  whether  Art  XXIX.,  and  the  first 
clause  of  XX.  were  contained  in  the  draft 
adopted  by  the  convocation.  The  Latin  MS. 
found  among  Parker^s  papers,  has  the  signature, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  original  copy.  This  MS. 
contains  XXIX,  but  not  the  first  clause  of  XX. 
Hdbet  ecdesia  ritua  statuendijus  et  injidei  con- 
troversiia  auetoritatem.  But  in  the  first  author- 
ised edition  (1563)  XXIX.  is  wanting,  whilst 
the  above  clause  occurs.  In  1571,  XXIX.  vras 
restored.  The  disputed  clause  in  XX.,  however, 
is  wanting,  not  only  in  the  Parker  MS.,  but  also 
in  an  English  translation  of  1563 ;  in  the  En- 
glish MS.  signed  by  the  bishops  in  1571,  and  in 
the  Latin  and  English  edition  of  1571.  The 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  are  too  strong  to  be  refuted  either 
by  the  edition  of  1563,  and  those  which  followed 
it,  or  by  the  copy  (1637)  of  the  original  reports 
of  the  Convocation,  which  reports  are  unfortu- 
nately lost  By  this  act  the  English  Church 
was  firmly  established.  The  acts  of  supremacy 
and  uniformity,  and  the  Articles,  settled  the 

government,  worship,  and  doctrines  of  the 
'hurch.  The  Queen  was  substituted  for  the 
Pope.  Though  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  she  was  invested  with 
full  power  in  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  Church,  and  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical offices.  Church  and  State  were  united, 
for  all  citizens  were  members  of  the  Church: 
the  servants  of  the  Church  were  officers  of  the 
State,  and  there  was  one  head  for  both. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  relation 
of  Church  and  State  was  materially  chanced. 
The  great  rebellion  split  the  monarchical 
Church,  and  its  restoration  by  the  severer  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1662,  and  the  Conventicle  Acts 
of  1664  and  1670,  as  well  as  b^  the  Test  AcU 
of  1672,  was  but  of  brief  duration.  The  Revo- 
lution effected  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church.  By  the  statute  1  William  and 
Mary,  c.  VI.  (April,  1689),  the  coronation-oath 
was  made  more  definite.  In  it  the  king  swore 
not  merely  to  rule  according  to  the  laws  and 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  but  also  to  "main- 
tain the  laws  of  Ood,  the  profession  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  Protestant  Reformed  religion  established 
by  law ;  .and  to  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, as  by  law  do  or  shf^l  appertain  unto 
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them.    (Bum'g,  Ecc.  L.  III.  385).    The  Taiero 
tion  Act  is  contained  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

C.  VIII.  substituted  for  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
1  Eliz.  I,  and  of  allegiance,  3  J.  I.,  c.  Iv.,  a  new 
form  which  omits  the  recognition  of  the  King's 
Eccl.  supremacy,  and  requires  simply  a  solemn 
promise  to  obey  the  king,  a  denunciation  of  the 
false  doctrine,  that  princes  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  should  be  deposed  and  put  to  death, 
and  that  a  foreign  prince  may  have  ecclesias- 
tical authority  within  the  English  realm. 

C.  XVIII.  released  dissenters  from  jprcTious 
penalties,  and  made  them  eligible  to  office,  pro- 
vided they  took  the  above  oath,  either  person- 
ally, or  by  proxy,  if  they  had  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  the  oaths  of  office.  Dissenting  clergy 
fivning  the  39  Art.  were  excused  from  subscrib- 
ing to  Art.  34»  35,  36,  and  20  in  part,  and  Ana- 
baptists from  the  27th,  also.  Quakers  were 
affirmed  instead  of  sworn.  Only  Papists  and 
Socio ians  were  excluded  from  toleration. 

The  followinz  acts  annul  the  disabilities  of 
Dissenters  and  Papists. 

9,  G.  IV.  c.  XVII.  (May  9,  1828)  abrogates 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  13,  Ch.  II.  2  (1662), 
the  Test  Act  of  23,  Ch.  II.  c.  2  (1672).  and  the 
Act  16,  6.  II.  c.  30,  in  so  far  as  these  make  par- 
taking the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Established 
Churuh  a  aualifi6ation  tor  office.  Instead  there- 
of the  following  declaration  is  reauired:  **I, 
A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  will 
never  exercise  any  power,  authority  or  influence, 
which  I  may  poiisess  by  virtue  of  the  office  of 

,   to  injure  or  weaken    the    Protestant 

Church  as  it  is  by  law  establish'ed  in  England, 
or  to  disturb  the  said  Church,  or  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  the  said  Church,  in  the  possession 
of  any  right  or  privileges  to  which  such  Church, 
or  the  said  Bishops  and  Clergy,  are  or  may  be 
by  law  entitled."  This  act  was  followed  by  10, 
G.  IV.  c.  7  (April  13,  1829),  which  exempts 
Papists  from  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  alguration,  and  substitutes  the  following: 
"  I,  A.  B.,  do.  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I 
will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  K.  George  IV.,  and  will  defend  him  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspi- 
raciee  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be 
made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dignity ;  and 
I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and 
make  known  to  Uis  Majesty,  His  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, all  treasons,  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them ;  and 
I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  which  succession,  by  an  act 
entitled :  *An  act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  "rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects,'  is  and  stands  limited  to 
the  Princess  Sophia,  Eleotress  of  UanoVer,  and 
Itbc  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants ;  here- 
by utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obe- 
diencb  or  allegiance  to  any  other  person  claim- 
ing or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  the 
realm :  And  I  do  further  declare,  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce, 
reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  ex- 
communicated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any 


other  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  >e  de- 
posed or  muraered  bv  their  subjects,  or  by  any 
person  whatsoever :  And  I  do  declare  that  I  do 
not  believe  tbat  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  poten« 
tate,  hatn  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  I  do 
swear  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  m^ 
power  the  settlement  of  property  within  this 
realm,  as  established  by  the  laws:  And  I  do 
hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure 
any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Es- 
tablishment, as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm: 
And  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exer- 
cise anv  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
Religion,  or  Protestant  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof, 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of 
this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever.  So  help  me 
God." 

Roman  Catholics  (priests  excepted)  who  take 
this  oath  as  directed,  obtain  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament,  and  become  eligible 
thereto,  as  well  as  to  other  civil  and  state  offices, 
excepting  Regent  of  the  Realm,  Governor  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Chief  Justice,  High  Commissary  at  the 
Gen.  Ass.  of  the  Scotch  Church,  all  State- 
Church  appointments  in  churches,  universities, 
or  schools,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Establishment.  The  ac- 
ceptance or  bearing  of  spiritual  titles,  was  pun- 
ished with  a  fine  of  £100,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  outside  of  Romish  chapels 
with  £50.  Those  holding  spiritual  orders  when 
the  statute  was  enacted,  were  required  to  report 
their  names,  &c.,  within  6  months ;  others,  not 
native  Englishmen,  were  excluded,  unless  thej| 
obtain  permission  from  a  Secretary  of  State. 

SUUuU  2.  and  3.  W.  IV.,  c.  92  (1832),  changed 
the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  for  spiritual  matters. 
The  previous  Court  of  Delegates,  a  commission 
specially  appointed  by  the  king  to  try  appeals, 
was  abolished,  and  its  functions  were  transterred 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  now  constitutes  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
in  matters  not  spiritual.  It  is  composed  (3.  and 
4.  W.  IV.,  c.  41,  Aug.  14.  1833)  of  such  as  are 
or  have  been  Chief  Justices  of  the  several  civil 
courts.  To  these  the  crown  may  odd  two  other 
privy  councillors,  as  extraordinary  members. 
Two  prelates  may  also  have  a  seat  in  this  court, 
but  have  no  vote.  Members  of  other  Confessions 
than  the  Establishment  may  belong  to  this  court. 

Whilst  the  unity  of  Church  and  State  was  thus 
more  rieidly  defined,  or  rather  the  Church  was 
absorbed  by  the  State,  the  equality  of  the  divers 
other  confessions  was  confirmed  by  the  Mar- 
riage-Act,  6,  and  7.  W,  IV.,  c.  85,  Aug.  17, 1830 ; 
the  Explanaiory-Act,  1  Vict.  c.  22,  June  3,  1837 ; 
and  the  Segistratton-Act,  6.  and  7.  W.  IV.,  c~  86. 
The  Registration-Act  requires  that  all  marriages, 
births  and  deaths  shall  be  reported  and  regis- 
tered.   For  this  purpose  all  the  citios  and  pa- 
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rishes  of  the  realm  are  districted  and  assigned  to 
respective  registrars,  who  must  report  quarter- 
yearly  to  the  general  office.  Birih$  must  be  re- 
ported within  six  weeks,  the  baptismal  names  in 
six  months.  Afker  six  weeks  a  fee  must  be  f>aid 
for  registering  births;  after  six  months  they 
cannot  be  entered  at  all.  Death*  must  be  re- 
ported within  eight  days ;  on  reporting,  the  un- 
dertaker receives  a  certificate,  without  which 
none  can  be  buried.  The  Marriage'Aet  allows 
marriages  to  be  solemnised,  bemdes  in  Episcopal 
churches,  in  all  registered  buildings,  in  the 
offices  of  the  chief  registrars,  and  in  the  chapels 
of  English  ambassadors.  All  chapels  and  edi- 
fices used  for  at  least  a  year  exclusively  as 
places  of  public  worship,  may  be  registered. 
The  bride  or  bridegroom  must  have  resided  in 
the  district  eight  days  before  seeking  license; 
persons  under  age  (21  years)  must  show  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  The  names  of  appli- 
cants are  recorded  in  a  register  open  to  public 
inspection.  Afler  three  weeks  the  registrar 
issues  a  certificate  to  the  person  who  is  to  per- 
form the  wedding-service.  The  wedding  must 
take  place  between  8  and  12  A.  M.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  registrar  and  several  witnesses. 
The  following  English  form  is  all  that  the  law 
requires :  "  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  know  of  no 
lawful  hindrance  why  I  (A.  B.)  should  not  be 
married  unto  (C.  D.) ;"  then,  "  I  call  upon  the 
persons  here  present  to  witness  that  I  (A.  B.) 
take  you  (C.  D.)  for  my  true  and  proper  wife 
(or  husband)."  The  chief  registrar  may  grant 
dispensations  for  marriage  at  shorter  notice. 
The  marriage  is  void  if  one  of  the  prescribed 
forms  is  omitted,  but  not  if  false  statements  are 
ronde.  These  incur  the  penalty  of  perjury. 
This  law  (Registr.  Act,  7.  and  8.  Vict.  o.  81)  ex- 
tends to  Ireland.  By  these  actk  non-Episcopal 
marriages  have  equal  validity  with  others.  By 
the  laws  enacted  since  1689  Dissenters  and 
Papists  not  only  enjoy  religious  freedom,  but  are 
eligible  to  almost  all  cjvil  and  State  offices,  even 
Jo  both  Houses  of  Parliament  The  Episcopal 
Tlhurch  remained  the  predominant  Church,  and 
retained  its  ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  ceased 
to  be  in  any  proper  sense  the  State  Church.  The 
king  (or  queen)  remained  supreme  ruler  of  State 
and  Church,  but  chiefly  in  name,  as  the  real 
power  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  and  in  the 
Ministry  selected  from  its  majority.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  Convocation  for  the  Church  has 
long  since  ceased.  The  actual  supervision  of  the 
Church  is  divided  between  the  Parliament  and 
Ministry.  The  highest  Church  offices  are  filled 
by  the  Ministry  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The 
Privy  Council,  in  which  only  temporals  vote,  is 
the  highest  Court  of  Appeal.  The  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  however,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  300  years  ago.  The  bishoprics, 
parishes,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  have  under- 
gone but  little  change.  Other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem are  defunct  or  have  grown  obsolete,  such  as 
cathedral  institutions  and  synods;  and  those 
which  conflict  with  the  above  named  alterations, 
are  undergoing  appropriate  modifications. 

2.  JVie  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  form 
a  distinct  class,  distinguished  from  others  by  or- 
dination, orders,  offices,  and  certain  privileges 
and  restrictions. 


a)  Ordination  is  administered  by  spiritual 
superiors,  and  has  three  grades,  the  diaeonal, 
priestly,  and  episcopal  orders.  The  rabnc  gives 
the  following  directions  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons.  The  candidate  must  be  23  years  of  age, 
unblamable,  acquainted  with  Latin,  venied  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  an  applicant  for  a  place 
or  collegiate  title.  According  to  canon  34  the 
bishop  can  ordain  no  one  except  he  be  of  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  realm,  or  can  write  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  the  39  Articles,  aod  fur- 
nishes a  certificate  of  good  behavior  from  one  of 
the  University-Colleges,  or  from  some  repotable 
clergymen,  who  have  known  him  for  three  years. 
The  present  rule  is:  Three  months  before  his 
ordination  the  candidate  must  furnish  the  bishop 
with  recommendations  from  an  University  or 
other  theological  college,  from  three  clergTmen, 
from  the  parish  in  which  he  lives,  and  ^m  a 
University-professor,  together  with  certificates 
of  his  baptism,  and  call  or  nomination.  Ordi- 
nation may  be  granted  to  a  nominee  for  a  parish, 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church-curacy,  bellows 
of  an  University- College,  nominees  for  a  chap- 
laincy in  one  of  those  colleges,  and  M.  A.'s  who 
have  resided  five  years  in  the  University,  or  have 
the  promise  of  an  appointment  from  tfie  bishop, 
may  be  ordained.  Should  a  bishop  ordain  a 
person  not  holding  such  appointment,  be  is 
bound  to  support  him ;  and  if  he  refuses,  loses 
the  right  of  ordination  for  one  year.  These  pre- 
paratory steps  being  taken,  the  candidate  (ac- 
cording to  the  rubric)  is  presented  to  the  bishop 
by  the  archdeacon  or  his  yicar  (now  be  is  exa- 
mined by  one  of  the  bishop's  chaplains),  upon 
an  Ember-day,  or  upon  some  Sunday  or  festival- 
day,  during  public  worship,  and  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  form,  as  follows :  After 
the  regular  morning  service,  and  a  suitable  se^ 
mon,  the  bishop  shall  challenge  the  congregation 
to  say  if  any  known  impediment  to  the  ordination 
exists.  The  Litany,  io,,  is  then  read,  and  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  (1.  Eliz.  L 
and  1.  W.  IIL,  c.  8)  administered.  The  bishop 
then  asks  the  candidate  whether  he  feels  an  in- 
ward call  to  the  holy  office,  believes  in  the  can- 
onical books  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  engages  to 
read  the  same  diligently  to  his  people  in  the 
church,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  faith- 
fully (assist  at  the  sacraments,  in  reading  the 
prayers,  visiting  the  sick,  instructing  youth,  and 
preaching),  lead  a  pious  life,  and  submit  to  his 
spiritual  superiors.  The  consecration  is  per- 
formed by  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  after 
which  a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  is  given  to  each  can- 
didate. One  of  the  deacons  then  reads  the 
gospel  for  the  day,  and  the  solemnities  are  con- 
cluded with  the  communion  and  prayer.  The 
bishop  ordains  the  candidates  of  his  diocese  in 
the  cathedral,  or  in  the  church  nearest  his  resi- 
dence. .If  the  candidate  has  a  nomination  in 
another  diocese,  or  in  the  University.  liUcras  <ft#- 
misaorias  are  sent  to  its  bishop.  Priests'  orders 
cannot  be  granted  within  a  year  after  ordination 
as  deacon.  The  candidate  must  be  24  years  of 
age,  must  furnish  a  testimonial  signed  by  three 
clergy  (and,  if  he  seeks  orders  in  another  dio- 
cese, countersigned  by  the  bishop  who  ordained 
him  deacon),  another  from  the  congregation  be 
served  as  deacon,  his  certificates  of  ordination 
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and  nomiDaUon.  He  is  then  examined  as  to  his 
doctrine,  Ao.,  and  ordained  as  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Prayer,  the  bishop  being  asually  as- 
sisted by  other  clergy.  The  ordinatiot^  or  conse- 
cration of  a  bishop  is  conducted  by  bishops  alone. 
The  bishop  elect  is  presented  by  two  others  to 
the  archbishop  (or  his  depatjr).  The  royal  war- 
rant is  then  read,  the  oath  of  tnpremacy  and  of 
obedience  to  the  archbishop  are  administered, 
the  robes  are  put  on  him,  the  Vent  Creator  sung, 
and  prayers  said.  The  archbishop  and  other 
bishops  lay  on  hands,  a  Bible  is  given  to  the 
bishop  consecrated,  and  the  communion  admin- 
istered. The  consecration  of  an  archbishop  is 
similar,  only  the  oath  of  obedience  is  omitted. 

6)  Ciassijicaiion  of  the  Clergy. — Whilst  ordi- 
nation constitutes  the  clergy  a  distinct  class, 
they  are  divided  among  themselves  into  the 
higher  and  lotoer  clergy.  The  former  alone  pos- 
sess complete  spiritual  dignity  and  power,  and 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, discipline  and  ji^risdiction.  Their  dignity 
is  indelMlis.  A  bishop  may  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  not  of  his  dignity.  Bishops  are  the  pro- 
per bearers  of  the  State  Church.  They  derive 
their  office  from  the  crown,  their  consecration 
fnim  the  Church.  Nominally  they  are  elected  by 
the  Chapter.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  the  Dean  and 
Chnpter  apply  to  the  king  in  Chancery  for  per- 
mission to  elect  a  bishop.  The  king  grants  a 
CoH</c  d*ilire,  accompanied  with  a  l^ter  missive 
designating  a  candidate  (who  must  be  over  30 
years  old).  If  an  election  is  not  had  in  12  days, 
the  king  appoints  by  letters  patent.  All  Irish 
bishops  are  thus  appointed.  If  the  Chapter  re- 
fuses to  elect  the  person  nominated,  it  becomes 
liable  to  the  prasmunire.  The  choice  lies  virtu- 
ally, therefore,  with  the  king  or  the  administra- 
tion in  power.  The  Lord  elect  is  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  and  must  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration 
within  six  months  after  nis  appointment.  The 
bihhups,  having  been  anciently  barons,  have  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  epis- 
copal dignity  alone  would  not  confer  this  privi- 
lege. Of  the  English  bishops  the  last  chosen 
has  no  seat  in  the  upper  house,  the  Bishop  of 
S()cIor  and  Man  has  a  seat  as  Baron  Auckland ; 
of  the  Irish  prelates  one  archbishop  and  three 
bishops  have  a  seat  There  are,  consequently, 
3  archbishops,  24  English  and  3  Irish  bishops, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  31  in  all,  in 
the  House.  They  sit  according  to  their  respec- 
tive rank.  In  criminal  cases  they  retire.  The 
archbishops  are  primates  among  the  prelates. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  chief  Pri- 
mate and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  first  Peer 
of  the  realm,  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  his  prerogative  to  crown  the  king,  and  grant 
dispensations  in  both  provinces.  His  officers  are 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  dean  of  his 
province ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  chancellor, 
and  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  vice-chan- 
cellor ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  precentor ;  of 
Worcester  chaplain ;  and  of  Rochester  cross- 
bearer.  The  Archbishop  of  York  crowns  the 
queen,  and  is  her  chaplain.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  with  the  two  Irish  arch- 
bishops, has  precedence  of  the  dukes.  The 
archbishops  have  supervision  over  the  bishops 


and  their  dioceses  and  courts,  from  which  ap* 
peals  can  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Archbishops. 
Phey  may  grant  dispensations,  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  wills  and  intestate  estates,  &o.  If  an 
arohiepiscopal  chair  becomes  .vacant,  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  (excepting  ordination  and  pre- 
sentation) devolves  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
the  right  of  presentation  rests  with  the  crown. 
Each  archbisnop  has  his  own  diocese  in  addition 
to  the  supervision  of  the  province.  Among  the 
bishops  the  Bishop  of  London  has  precedence, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dean  of 
the  CourtKjlergy,  and  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bnry.  Next  is  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dean  of 
the  Province  of  York  ;  then  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
The  rest  rank  according  to  seniority  in  office, 
excepting  Privy  Counsellors,  who  precede  Win- 
chester. In  the  House  of  Lords  they  follow 
the  viscounts.  They  have  the  right  of  visi- 
tation, ordination,  nomination  of  elergy,  ftc., 
and  may  hold  synods,  the  decisions  or  which, 
however,  are  not  binding  beyond  their  own  dio- 
cese. They  also  have  jurisdiction  over  cathedral 
and  other  benevolent  institutions.  They  exer- 
cise supervision  over  their  clergy,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  partly  through  the  archdeacons^ 
and  over  matters  of  jurisdiction  through  the 
chancellor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  is 
his  deputy.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it 
is  managed  by  commissaries  appointed  by  the 
archbishop.  If  a  bishop  becomes  incompetent, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  substitutes  another  nishop 
of  the  province,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the 
archbisnop,  appoints  one  of  the  clergy  his  as- 
sistant. Colonial  bishops  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  with- 
out a  special  royal  warrant.  Their  official  dig- 
nity, however,  is  limited  to  the  colony. 

The  lower  clergy  comprise  the  members  of 
Chapters  and  the  clergy,  corresponding  to  the 
earlier  regulars  and  seculars. 

Deans  and  Chapters  originated  in  the  monas- 
tic colleges,  the  members  of  which,  under  a  Dtf- 
canus  senior,  or  arch-presbyter,  were  the  coun- 
sellors and  assistants  of  the  bishops.  They  per^ 
formed  the  service  of  the  oatbedral,  and  held  the 
formal  election  of  bishops.  Onl^  the  chapters 
of  an  archbishop,  however,  participated  in  the 
duties  of  that  chair.  The  de(xn  is  head  of  the 
chapter,  appointed  and  installed  by  a  royal 
patent  The  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  York  is 
chosen  by  the  archbishop.  He  must  reside  in 
the  See  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
preach  (Can.  43)  in  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Deans  may  appoint  sub-deans.  Seve- 
ral other  ecclesiastical  officers  bear  this  title,  as : 
deans  of  peculiars,  who  are  superintendents  of 
exempted  parishes  and  places;  deans  of  arches, 
who  are  judges  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  have 
the  cure  of  souls ;  deans  of  coUeges,  those  who 
maintain  the  discipline  of  such  institutions ;  pro- 
vincial and  rural  deans.  It  also  occurs  as  an 
honorary  title.  Deans  of  merely  judicial  matters 
need  not  be  clergymen.  The  archdeacon  ranks 
next  to  the  dean,  and  is  either  the  representative 
of  the  bishop,  who  assigns  to  him  his  district, 
and  hears  appeals  from  his  court,  or  may  pos- 
sess from  time  immemorial  a  jurisdiction  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop.    His  duties  are  the  visi- 
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tntinn  of  the  churoben,  the  ovoraif^ht  nf  their 
external  and  spiritual  interests,  administeriniic 
oaths  »f  office,  inductinji;  clergy  into  their  pa- 
rishes and  places,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  The  last  named  duty  he  usu- 
ally performs  through  his  officials.  Archdeacons 
roust  be  at  least  25  years  old,  and  are  commonly 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  In  some  cases  a  lay- 
man has  the  presentation  of  a  candidate,  whom 
the  bishop  then  confirms,  and  the  dean  instals. 
Installation  entitles  them  to  a  share  in  the  bene- 
fices of  the  archdeaconry.  They  take  the  oath 
of  office  at  the  Assises.  Canons  or  prebendariet 
were  required  to  officiate  in  the  cathedrals,  with 
which  they  were  connected,  at  least  three  months 
annually.  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  can- 
onry  is  held  by  various  patrons.  Minor  canons 
are  assistants  of  the  former.  Canonicus  is  also 
an  honorary  title  at  the  disposal  of  archbishops 
and  bishops.  The  number  of  such  titular  canons 
is  limited  to  24.  Members  of  chapters  must  have 
received  priestly  ordination  six  years  before  their 
appointment  No  person  can  hold  two  cathe- 
dral offices  at  the  same  time. 

The  cUrgy  (proper)  comprise  incumhenis,  cu- 
rates, and  cftaptains.  Incumbents  nre  either  rec- 
tors, vicars,  or  perpetual  curates.  These  names, 
however,  indicate  merely  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  their  parishes,  and  no 
difference  of  rank.  The^  are  all  appointed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  enjoy  equal  rights.  Their 
official  installation  requires  1)  presentation,  2) 
admission,  3)  institution,  and  4)  induction.  Pre- 
sentation is  the  prerogative  of  a  patron,  may  be 
cither  oral  or  written,  and  can  be  retracted  by 
the  crown  previous  to  the  induction,  by  other 
patrons  before  the  institution  of  the  nominee. 
Foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  if  they  are  priests, 
may  be  presented.  A  patron  cannot  present 
himself.  If  he  desires  the  office  he  must  trans- 
fer the  right  of  presentation  before  the  vacancy 
occurs.  At  times  nomination  precedes  presenta- 
tion, as  in  cases  where  some  one  has  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  patron.  The  person  enjoy- 
ing this  right  is  usually  regarded  as  the  patron. 
Admission  consists  in  the  examination  of  the 
clergy  by  the  bishop,  who  may  also  examine 
those  who  held  a  place  in  another  diocese  before 
admitting  them  to  a  parish  within  his  own.  The 
examination  must  take  place  within  28  days 
(formerly  two  months)  after  presentation.  The 
applicant  must  present  testimonials  of  ordination 
and  of  merit,  signed  by  three  neighboring  cler- 
eymen  and  his  bishop.  Should  the  bishop  reject 
him,  he  must  assign  his  reasons  to  the  patron. 
If  these  reasons  are  not  rendered,  appeal  can  be 
made  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  who  may 
adroit  the  person  presented  without  the  bishop's 
consent.  If  the  bishop  approves  of  the  candi- 
date, he  admits  him  with  the  words :  "  admitto 
ie  habiUmJ'  If  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  col- 
laiion  is  substituted  for  presentation  and  admis- 
sion. The  oaths  are  then  taken.  1)  The  oath 
of  supremacy  (see  above) ;  2)  the  oath  ogainst 
simony  ( Can,  40) :  *'  I,  N.  N.,  do  swear,  that  I 
have  made  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract  or 
promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  &c.,  &c.,  for  or 
concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  place,  Ac.,  &c.,  nor  will  at 
any  time  hereaner  perform  or  satisfy  any  such 


kind  of  payment,  contract  er  promise,  mode  by 
any  other  without  my  knowledge  or  oonsent: 
so  help  me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ;"  3)  the 
oath  or  canonical  obedience :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear 
that  I  will  perform  true  and  canonical  obedienee 

to  the  Bishop  of and  his  successors,  in  all 

things  lawful  and  honest,  so  help  me  Qod"  The 
candidate  next  subscribes  to  Can.  36  (13  EUz.  c 
12)  in  this  form :  "  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly,  and 
ex  animo,  subscribe  to  these  three  articles' above 
mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained 
in  them."  13  and  14  C.  II.  4,  require  each 
clergyman,  dean,  and  canon  to  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing form :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will 
conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  is  now  by  law  established"  These  decla^ 
rations  must  be  made  before  the  Ordinarr  (the 
bishop,  or  his  vicar  general,  or  commissary),  who 
shall  furnish  a  certiicate  thereof  to  be  afterwards 
publicly  read  in  the  church.  InstUutUm  f<»llows 
these  oaths  and  declarations.  The  candidate 
l^neels  before  the  Ordinary,  who,  holding  the  writ- 
ten instrument  of  investiture,  with  the  epit«copal 
seal  pendant  from  it,  repeats  the  following  form : 
"Instituo  ie  ad  (tale)  bentfieium  et  habere  curam 
animarum  (here  the  parish  is  named).  Accipe 
curam  tuam  ei  meam"  The  institution  confers 
the  jus  ad  rem ;  the  jus  in  re  is  secured  by  ui- 
duction.  Admission  and  institution  mast  not 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  diocese  to  which 
the  parish  belongs.  After  the  institution  the 
bishop  sends  a  written  mandate  to  the  archdea- 
con, or  dean  and  chapter,  or  some  other  cler- 
gyman, authorising  the  induction  of  the  candi- 
date. Induction  consists  in  the  inductor's  taking 
the  candidate  by  the  hand  and  laying  it  upon 
the  key  or  ring  of  the  church  door,  or,  if  the 
church  be  dilapidated,  upon  any  part  of  the 
wall,  and  saying :  "  By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I 
do  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual  and  corporal 
possession  of  this  church  (N.  N.),  with  all  the 
rights,  profits,  and  appurtenances  thereto  be- 
longing." After  whicn  the  inductor  opens  the 
door  and  leads  the  new  incumbent  into  the 
church,  who  usually  tolls  a  bell  as  a  signal  to 
the  parish  of  his  induction.  The  inductor  then 
endorses  a  certificate  of  induction  on  the  man- 
date, which  those  present  also  sign  (Burn*s  £oc 
L.  I.  172).    The  now  incumbent  is  required, 

'  They  are,  "  I.  ThM  the  king's  majesty,  under  God, 
Is  the  only  sapreme  governor  of  this  reftlm,  and  of  all 
other  hit  bighneM*  dominioni  and  countrtes,  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  eeeleeiaBtical  things  or  causes  as  tem- 
poral ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state 
or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesi- 
astical or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's  said  realms, 
dominions  and  countries. 

"  II.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  or- 
dering of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  oontaineth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  rosy 
lawfully  so  be  used ;  and  that  he  himself  will  use  the 
form  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  in  publio  prayer,  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other. 

*'  III.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convoca- 
tion holden  at  London  in  the  year  1662 ;  and  that  hs 
acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  therein  con- 
tained, being  39,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  word  of  God."  (See  Hammond  on  the  Can- 
ons, p.  23Sy  Stanford  A  Swords,  N.  York,  1850.) 
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opun  some  Lord's  day  within  two  months  after 
his  iodaction,  after  reading  the  morning  and 
evening  service,  openly  and  pnblicly  before  the 
congregation  assembled,  to  make  the  following 
declaration :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  here  declare  my  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  other  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland,  together  wiih  the  Psalms  of  David, 
appointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
courches ;  and  the  form  or  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons"  (Bum,  I.  176).  This  is  styled 
**  reading  in,"  Within  the  same  time  he  must, 
in  like  public  manner,  read  and  declare  his  as- 
sent to  the  39  Articles  (Burn,  I.  177).  And 
within  three  months  he  must  read  the  Ordinarv's 
certificate  of  his  subscription  to  the  Declaration 
of  Conformity  (Bum,  I.  180).  Finally,  within 
six  months  after  induction,  he  must  take  the 
usual  oaths  of  office  in  one  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  general  quarter^sessions  of  the 
pace  (B.  L  184).  By  induction  the  incumbent 
becomes  the  full  legal  possessor  of  the  church 
and  all  the  property  ana  revenues  belonging  to 
it,  and  is  protected  by  law  against  all  infractions 
of  his  rights.  With  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron  he  may  farm  out  parochial  estates 
for  a  term  of  14  years.  He  may  also  found 
chapels  of  ease,  and  appoint  curates  over  them. 
A  clergyman  may  have  a  plurality  of  benefices, 
although  this  prerogative  was  so  far  restrained 
by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  that  none  can  hold  two 
posts  in  the  same  or  different  cathedrals  at  once, 
or  hold  a  third  benefice  in  addition  to  a  station 
in  a  cathedral  and  a  parish.  Only  archdeacons 
are  allowed  to  bold  two  benefices  m  addition  to 
their  deancrv.  If  one  parish  of  the  incumbent 
contain  3000  souls,  the  number  in  the  other  may 
not  exceed  500.  And  the  income  of  the  two  may 
not  exceed  £1000.  A  dispensation  from  the 
bishop  is  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  a  second 
benefice.  The  same  statute  made  new  '^resi- 
denci^*  reflations.  The  incumbent  must  live 
in  his  parish.  If  absent  more  than  three  months 
annually,  without  special  permission  from  the 
bishop,  he  is  fined  for  non-residence  from  ^  to  j 
of  hia  income.  Permission  of  non-residence  may 
be  granted  in  case  of  sickness,  or  if  tho  incum- 
bent owns  a  house  elsewhere  in  the  diocese,  or 
if  no  bouse  belongs  to  the  parish.  A  list  of  non- 
residents must  be  annually  returned  to  the  Privy 
Council.  These  statutes,  however,  do  not  apply 
to  universities,  colleges,  deaneries,  royal  cnap- 
laincies,  or  officiating  cathedral  clergy.  The 
clergy  hold  their  place  fur  life,  unless  they  prove 
utterly  incompetent,  or  commit  some  flagrant 
crime. 

CuraUs  differ  from  the  clergy  proper  primarily 
in  the  manner  of  their  admission  to  office,  being 
merely  licensed  by  a  bishop  or  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. To  obtain  license  the  candidate  must 
present  a  certificate  of  his  1)  nomination,  and 
^)  ordination,  3)  a  testimonial  signed  by  three 
settled  clergymen,  or,  if  he  enters  another  dio- 
cese, by  his  tormer  bishop,  4)  subscribe  the  39 
Art.  and  Decl.  of  Conf.,  and  take  the  oaths  of 
ftllegianoe,  tupremacy,  and  canonical  obedience. 


There  are  two  classes  of  curates :  sHpendary  oo^ 
rates  and  such  as  are  not  stipendary.  The  for- 
mer sustain  a  closer  relation  to  the  incumbent 
than  the  latter.  Although  merely  licensed  they 
are  perpetual,  and  are  placed  either  over  unen- 
dowed churches  or  parochial  chapels  of  ease. 
Their  maintenance  consists  of  the  living  with 
which  the  founder  of  the  chapel  endowed  it,  or 
of  the  pew-rents  and  incomes.  Curates  are 
either  appointed  by  the  incumbent  (with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop)  to  a  chapel  of  ease  be- 
longing to  the  parish,  who  must  support  them, 
may  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  whom  they 
are  subordinate ;  or  they  are  assistants  of  the 
rector  in  the  parish  church.  They  must  have 
priestly  ordination,  and  be  competent  to  perform 
all  pnestly  functions.  They  must  vacate  the 
post  at  six  weeks'  notice  from  the  incumbent  or 
nis  successor ;  but  must  give  three  months'  no- 
tice of  resignation.  Curates  of  chapels  of  ease, 
however,  continue  after  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent, during  the  bishop's  pleasure.  The  bishop 
may  rescind  the  curate's  license  at  any  time, 
after  giving  him  opportunity  of  self-vindication. 
A  curate  cannot  be, imposed  upon  a  rector  ex- 
cepting the  latter  absents  himself  from  his  parish 
for  a  long  time  without  proTiding  a  substitute,  or 
neglects  his  functions,  or  fails  to  supply  a 'va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  or  removal  of  his 
curate  within  a  month  after  such  event  (matters 
which  are  subject  to  the  investigation  ot  a  com- 
mission), or  when  the  parish  contains  3000  souls 
and  yields  more  than  £500  revenues.  The  sti- 
pends of  curates  range  from  £80  for  a  parish  of 
300  inhabitants  to  £150  for  one  of  1000.  If  the 
income  is  less  than  the  amounts  fixed,  the  curate 
receives  the  whole.  Lecturers  are  clergymen 
holding  a  temporary  appointment  to  preach  at 
stated  times  in  a  parisn  or  cathedral  church. 
Anciently  they  were  appointed  by  private  per- 
sons, corporations  or  Parliament  (especially 
during  the  Long  Parliament,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration) to  supply  the  want  of  settled  clergymen. 
They  are  chosen  in  various  ways,  are  licensed 
by  the  bishop  or  university,  subordinate  to  them, 
or  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed to  sustain  him  in  his  duties.  Chaplaina 
are  private  clergymen  employed  by  the  court  or 
the  nobility.  The  royal  family  may  have  as 
many  as  they  please ;  archbishops  may  have  8 ; 
dukes  and  bishbps  6,  kc.,  &c. 

c)  Benefit  of  clergy  (privUegium  clericale). — 
Formerly  the  clergy  enjoyed  numerous  preroga- 
tives, especially  exemption  from  secular  juris- 
diction. This  exemption  was  abrogated  by  7 
and  8  0.  lY.,  c.  27,  since  which  clergy  are  ame- 
nable to  temporal  courts  for  all  civil  offences. 
Tbey  cannot  be  apprehended,  however,  whilst 
performing  ministerial  functions.  The  only 
privileges  left  to  them  are  exemption  from  serv- 
ing in  civil  offices,  and  as  jurymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  (without  special  permission)  own 
more  than  80  acres  of  land,  nor  have  a  share  in 
any  trade  or  traffic,  unless  it  falls  to  them  by 
inheritance.  They  may,  however,  have  schools, 
sell  books  through  dealers  in  books,  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  of  mines;  be  members  of 
fire  and  life  insurance,  and  (under  certain  limi- 
tations) other  institutions.    They  must  always 
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■abmit  to  tbe  dUcipUne  imposed  by  their  ecole- 
eiaetical  superiors.  Bishops  enjoy  the  same 
prerozatives  as  barons. 

3.  The  division  and  gocernmetU  of  tbe  Gbaroh 
of  England.— The  United  Church  uf  England 
and  Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  2  Ene- 
lish,  Canterbury  and  York;  2  Irish,  Armaen 
and  Dublin.  These  are  under  4  mutually  inde^ 
pendent  archbishops.  There  are  in  all  40  dio- 
ceses, England  and  Wales  having  28,  Ireland  12. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  11,077  parishes, 
or  abiNAt  400  to  a  diocese.  Ireland  has  about 
1400.'  The  Fhwinee  of  CarUerbury  includes  21 
dioceses:  Canterbury,  London,  Bangor,  Bath- 
WelK  Chicheater,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester-Bris- 
tol, Hereford,  Llandaff,  Lichfield-Coventry,  Lin- 
ooln,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  St  Asaph's,  St  David's,  Winchester, 
Worcester.  rbrJthas7:  York,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Manchester,  Ripon,  Sodor-Man.  Tbe  32 
dioceses  of  Ireland  (formerly  divided  into  4  Pro> 
vinces),  were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Ckurek-Tem* 
poralUy  Act  (1833).  Armagh  has  6  dioceses: 
Armagh,  Derry,  Down,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam. 
DuUiii  6:  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cloyne,  Killaloe, 
Limeric,  Ossory. 

Colonial  dioeuu^  numbering  over  20,  and  ever 
multiplying,  are  under  the  £chbisbop  of  Can- 
terburyf  and  are  endowed  partly  by  tbe  State, 

Sartly  by  Church  Societies,  Each  See  has  a 
hapter  attached  to  it  But  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbuvy  there  are  two  additional  ones  for  the 
collegiate  churches  of  Westminster  and  Windsor. 
There  are  29  Ikan».  By  3  and  4  Vict  113,  and 
6  and  7  Viet.  77,  the  number  of  CanonM  was  re- 
duced so,  that  now  Canterbury,  Durham,  West" 
minster  and  Ely,  has  each  6,  Winchester  and 
Exeter  each  5,  the  other  24  Chapters  each  4; 
making  in  all  142  canons.  Many  of  these  cao- 
onries  have  archdeaconries  eonnected  with  them. 
For  the  better  supervision  of  the  clergy  and 
management  of  the  Church,  each  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  2  or  3  arohidiaconal  districts,  of  which 
there  are  27  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and 
13  in  that  of  York.  The  bishops  may  increase 
their  number.  These  again  are  in  some  cases 
subdivided,  and  placed  under  rural  deans^  who 
are  chosen  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  from 
among  the  country  clergy.  The  division  into 
parishat  is  ancient  Under  Edward  III.  there 
were  8632,  exclusive  of  Chester.  They  are  clas- 
sified according  to  their  origin  and  endowment 
into  reelories,  vicarages^  perpetual  curacies,  and 
district  churches.  Ancieotfv  the  dergv  were 
distinguished  from  canons,  who  officiated  in  their 
own  churches,  and,  for  some  specified  compen- 
sation, in  those  founded  by  laymen.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  endowment  of  benefices  be- 
came customary,  fixed  emoluments  and  tithes 
were  set  apart  ror  the  parish.  He  who  obtained 
the  benefice  and  assumed  the  cure  of  souls  was 
called  rector  eedesice,  and  became  in  law  persona 

'  In  England  snd  Wales  there  are  at  preunt  (1863) 
18,000  Eitablithment-elergy  (13,000  ineumbents,  and 
about  6500  curates).  Nearly  three-foarthi  of  the  in- 
habitants (abont  13  million)  belong  to  the  English 
Church.  In  Ireland  there  are  about  800,000  Episoo- 
palians,  and  abont  1400  elergy.  The  eoelesiastioal 
rerennes  of  Ireland  amount  aanaally  to  abont  8  or 
900,000  pounds. 


eoeZesuB  (parson),  tbe  vepresentAtive  of  ^ 
Church.  The  cure  of  souls,  however,  might  bt 
exercised  either  by  the  rector  himself,  who  tbsa 
became  persona  impersonaia,  and  received  all  the 
revenues ;  or  by  a  vicar,  as  when  the  recior  was 
a  church  corporation,  bishop,  or  layman  (which 
often  happened  in  the  midale  ages,  when  many 
rectories  were  dependent  upon  monasteries). 
This  was  termed  appropriation  and  if  laymen  got 
the  rectory,  impropriatto.  The  rectorcM  or  apprt^ 
priatores  drew  all  the  parish  revenues,  and  gsfc 
the  vicar  a  portion,  consisting  of  small  tithes,  too 
troublesome  for  the  rector  to  collect.  lo  sons 
instances,  however,  vicars  received  the  larger 
and  rectors  the  smaller  tithes.  Rectors  entittod 
to  appoint  vicars  are  considered  patrons.  Tbess 
vicarates  being  endowed,  are  oonsidered  equiva* 
lent  to  rectorates  of  the  first  class.  This  is  ths 
case  also  with  perpetual  curacies,  which  an 
maintained  by  the  appropriaior.  The  titles  rse- 
tor,  vicar,  and  perpetual  curate,  therefore*  refer 
merely  to  the  nature  of  the  revenues  of  tbe 
parish.  Patronage  {advowson,  advocatio)  is  based 
upon  this  origin  of  the  parishes.  The  right  of 
patronage  is  held  by  chapters,  collegiate  eh  orehes, 
or  single  members  thereof^  bishops,  laymen,  cor- 
porations, and  the  crown,  which,  upon  the  abro- 
gation of  monasteries,  obtained  one-third  of 
Uieir  parishes,  the  patronage  of  which  is  dis- 
pensed through  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  right 
of  patronage  may  be  sold ;  and  5  and  6  W.  lY. 
76,  requires  lay-corporations  to  sell  theirs. 
Lapse  of  patnmage  occurs  if  the  patron  fails  to 
propose  a  candidate  for  a  vacancy  within  six 
months.  The  ri^ht  then  lapses  to  the  bishop, 
next  to  the  archbishop,  and  finally  to  the  cruwn. 
The  crown  also  aci^uires  the  right  of  appointing 
to  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  election  of  tbe 
incumbent  to  a  bishopric,  and  exercises  the  right 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  See.  The  patronage- 
right  of  children  and  other  incompetent  persons, 
is  exercised  by  their  legal  representatives. 
Patronage  is  either  annexed  to  the  manor,  or 
inheres  in  the  person.  The  former  is  styled  an 
appendant  advowson  (to  which  class  vioaragcs 
founded  hj  a  rectorate  belong),  the  latter  aa 
advowson  %n  gross.  In  case  of  no  male  progeny, 
the  advowson  in  gross  is  exercised  by  the  female 
line  (coparceners^  according  to  priority  of  age. 
Foreigners  and  Roman  Catholics  cannot  propose 
candidates,  but  if  the  place  they  hold  is  a  vicar- 
age, they  enjoy  the  rector's  revenues.  Advowson 
(or  patronage)  is  presentative  when  tbe  patron 
may  present  a  candidate  to  the  bishop  for  the 
benefice,  coUative  when  the  bishop  appoints  Jure 
plena  or  devoluto,  donative  when  it  is  entirely  in 
the  gif^  of  the  patron,  without  presentation  or 
institution. 

Every  i>arochial  district  constitutes  a  distinct 
congregation,  in  the  relations  of  which  commas 
law  predominates.  These  exhibit  the  greatest 
diversity  of  primitive  customs,  which  no  modern 
legislation  could  supplant.  In  early  times  all 
the  congregations  were  eoolesiastioally  and  poli- 
tically united.  And  although  this  unity  has 
ceased,  existing  regulations  assume  its  oontino- 
anoe,  and  are  rooted  in  it.  Hence,  all  parish- 
ioners may  participate  io  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  are  entitled  to  a  scat  in  the 
Church,  to  confirmation,  baptism,  marriage  and 
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biirtal.  It  id  their  daty,  on  the  other  hand*  to 
collect  tho  cborcb-rales,  and  ser^e  its  TarioQa 
office 9.  The  coDgreeational  form  of  government 
IK  very  free,  but  anisient  Aflsemblies  of  the  pa- 
ri^ihioners  are  called  om/tim,  from  the  room  of  the 
church  (vesiiariutn)  in  which  they  were  primi- 
tive W  held.  These  choose  the  officers  of  the  con- 
gregation,  sometimes  even  the  rector,  and  impose 
the  requisite  rates.  Vestriu  are  either  general 
assemblies  of  the  congregation  {common  law  vea* 
fry),  congregational  committees  (seUet  vestry),  or 
committees  appointed  by  statute  {stahdablevM' 
irp).  Every  parishioner  who  pays  tax  has  a 
vote.  The  most  important  officers  are  Church' 
varden*  oiid  ouerseers,  the  latter  being  wholly 
secular.  From  these  offices,  peers,  members  of 
Parliament,  Episcopal  and  Dissenting  clergy, 
and  physicians,  are  exempt ;  foreigners,  Roman- 
ists, and  Jews,  are  incompetent.  A  person  shun- 
ning the  official  oath  may  present  a  substitute; 
refuging  to  aerre,  he  is  finable.  There  are  usu- 
ally two  chorch-wardens,  elected  annually.  The 
archdeacon  inducts  them,  and  cannot  reject 
those  duly  elected.  They  have  charge  of  the 
church  property,  of  which  they  cannot  dispose, 
however,  without  the  consent  of  the  vestry. 
They  are  expected  to  provide  every  thing  need- 
ful for  publio  worship,  keep  the  building  in  re- 
pair, maintain  discipline,  and  render  yearly 
reports  to  the  archdeacon,  (which  formerly 
included  the  names  of  those  who  did  not  attend 
service).  They  have  an  e,ve  also  to  the  conduct 
of  the  reetor.  They  are  the  corporation.  The 
rector  (vtcar,  or  payetual  curate)  is  chairman  of 
the  vestnr,  and  is  responsible  to  the  bishop  for 
what  is  done.  The  secretary  is  the  vestryilerk 
(clerictit)^  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pari$h- 
derkt  who  assists  in  the  public  service,  whom  the 
rtetoTt  ^,  appoints  permanently,  and  who  may 
he  either  a  clergy  or  lavman.  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  church  clear,  «c.  ^.,  devolves  upon  the 
sexton  (old  Saxon  seffcrsiane).  The  officers  can 
convoke' the  congregation  as  often  as  they  think 
necessary,  especially- with  reference  to  the  rates. 
All  who  live  m  the  parish  must  pay  these,  whe- 
ther Episcopalians  or  not.  The  vestry  annaally 
appoint  auaitors  to  prove  the  accounts. 

New  parishet  may  be  founded  in  accordance 
with  the  Church  Building  Act,  58  and  59,  G. 
III.,  by  which  a  Commission  was  appointed. 
This  was  afterwards  (7  and  8,  G.  IV.  72,  1828) 
incorporated.  One  *and  a  half  million  pounds 
have  already  been  appropriated  to  this  commis- 
liion.  Formerly,  by  a  similar  appropriation. 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  50  new  churches  were 
built  in  London.  This  commission  may  found 
churches,  enlarge  old  ones,  and  constitute  new 
parishes.  If  twelve  landholders  of  a  parish 
pledge  the  payment  of  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
church,  the  commission,  with  consent  of  the 
bishop,  pay  the  other  half.  On  certain  condi- 
tions private  persons  also  may  build  new 
churches.  If,  with  the  bishop's  and  patron's 
consent,  a  parish  is  divided,  and  a  district 
church  built  by  the  commission  for  the  new 
part,  it  remains  a  chapel  of  ease  during  the  then 
lector's  life,  who  appoints  its  curate.  After  his 
death  or  removal  it  becomes  an  independent 
parish  (a rectory,  vicarage,  orperpetnal  curacy), 
Bopplied  by  its  patron.      Tbe   patronage  of 


churches  built  by  subscription  belongs  for  forty 
years  to  the  subscribers,  and  then  lapses  to  the 
rector  of  the  mother  church.  If  the  new  parish 
is  formed  of  parts  of  several  old  ones,  the  nd- 
vowson  pertains  to  their  patrons  jointly.  Cha* 
pels  of  esse,  with  their  respective  districts,  may 
be  constituted  a  separate  parish  for  purely 
church  purposes,  provided  the  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman  is  secured.  But  until  this  is  done, 
their  members  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
old  church,  and  are  held  for  its  rates.  The  old 
church  in  turn  must  support  its  chapels.  The 
churches,  therefore,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
1)  Parish  Churches,  which  may  be  a)  rectories, 
such  as  have  all  the  revenues  of  the  parish,  b) 
vicarages,  which  have  only  a  portion  of  the 
revenues,  subject  to  a  rector  or  an  appropriator, 
c)  perpetual  curacies,  unendowed,  but  supported 
by  the  patron.  2)  District  Churches,  sustained 
by  pew-rents.  3)  Parochial  Chapels  of  Iktse, 
externally  managed  by  the  parisn,  but  with  a 
separate  clergyman.  4)  ChapeHs  ofEasemertXy^ 
used  only  for  public  worship.  5)  Private  ehoh 
pels,  connected  with  a  family  grave-yard,  or  be* 
longing  to  a  bishop,  Ac.  &o.  G)  Free  chapels, 
built  by  the  king,  or  his  permission,  on  the 
royal  estates,  and  subject  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. 7)  Proprietary  chapels^  which  belong  to 
private  persons.  These  are  taxable,  and  may 
DC  used  for  secular  purposes.  Permission  to 
preach  in  them  must  be  obtained  from  the 
bishop,  and  may  at  any  time  be  leealled  by  him. 
Church  property  is  either  special  or  general. 
The  former  consists  of  the  estates,  tenements, 
tithes,  foundations,  rates,  and  pew-rents  of  the 
cathedrals,  colleges,  and  parishes.  The  reve- 
nues of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  their  chap- 
ters or  officers.  They  are  usually  large,  and 
include  many  sinecures.  The  fixed  revenues 
of  sin^jle  parishes  belong  to  the  reetor  ecclesias, 
who  either  officiates  himself,  or  appoints  and 
pays  a  vicar,  reserving  the  bulk  of  the  income 
for  himself.  The  extreme  inequality  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Church  |)roperty  led  to  the 
appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
remedy  the  evil.  This  appointment  was  made 
by  the  king,  in  Feb.  183d.  A  majority  of  the 
prelates,  and  some  patrons  attended  the  investi- 
gation. This  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  commission,  5  and  6,  W.  IV.  30;  6  and  7, 
W.  IV.  77 ;  and  in  acts  3  and  4,  V.  c.  113.  All 
the  prelates,  State  ministers,  chief  justices,  and 
other  lords,  three  deans,  and  four  laymen,  be- 
long to  the  commission.  It  is  empowered  to 
call,  for  all  church  documents,  and  to  require 
oaths  of  their  genuineness.  In  all  cases,  bow- 
ever,  the  consent  of  the  respective  bishops  and 
deans  is  necessary.  The  propositions  of  the  com- 
mission are  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Its  first  aim  is  tne  improvement  of 
poor  parishes,  which  is  done  by  appropriating 
many  canonries,  and  other  sinecures,  as  well  as 
exempt  jurisdictions.  The  revenues  of  bishops 
are  also  limited,  and  the  surplus,  as  well  as  tne 
revenues  of  abro^ted  places,  flow  into  a  gene- 
ral treasury.  Besides  ameliorating  poor  parishes, 
the  commission  may  endow  new  sees,  &c.  Of 
course  they  have  as  yet  done  but  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  extent  of  their  work.    This 
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ceneral  Church  fund  has  ftlso  other  sonrces  of 
income,  as  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  and  Parlia- 
mentary appropriations. 

II.  Public  Wornhip,  <*)  The  order  of  this 
18  definitely  prescribed  in  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer^  Ac,  the  Jirst  draft  of  which  was  pre- 
pared in  1548,  by  Cranmer,  and  other  bishops 
and  theoloji^ians,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  English 
liturgies  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  es- 

Secially  Salisbury  (old  Sarum).  The  liturgy  of 
iucer,  Melanchtnon,  &o.,  drawn  up  by  direction 
of  Hermann  of  Cologne  (1543),  and  translated 
into  English  in  1547,  was  also  freely  used.  This 
Liturgy  acquired  legal  force  from  the  first  Act 
of  Uniformity,  2  and  3,  Edw.  IV.,  o.  1.,  154}. 
It  adhered  to  the  old  order  of  worship,  which, 
long  before  the  Reformation,  had  reauced  all 
the  public  services  to  two,  and  adopted  many  of 
the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  re- 
taining, however,  a  number  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Reformed  theolo- 
gians of  the  Continent,  especially  Calvin,  ex- 
pressed so  much  dissatisfaction  tnat  the  king 
urged  a  revision.  This  was  undertaken  by  Cran- 
noer,  assisted  by  Bucer  and  P.  Martyr,  and  the 
Revised  Liturgy  was  approved  by  a  Convocation, 
and  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1552.  Chrism, 
Exorcism,  white  garments  in  Baptism,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  Confirmation  and  Marriage, 
pravers  for  the  dead,  and  oral  confession  were 
abolished;  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
Communion  service,  and  some  additions  to  the 
Morning  Prayers.  A  rubric  wns  introduced, 
stating  that  kneeling  at  the  Communion  was  not 
adoration.  This  Liturgy,  with  slight  alterations 
(as  the  omission  of  the  *'  rubric,"  and  of  a  sen- 
tence aimed  at  Rome,  and  the  addition  of  prayers 
for  queens  and  clergy),  was  confirmed  subse- 
quently again  by  I  EHz.  1559.  Other  additions 
(a  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  some  thanks- 
givings, and  a  prohibition  of  private  baptism, 
excepting  by  clergymen)  were  made  in  1604. 
K  fourth  revision  (1662)  added  a  preface,  some 
rubrics,  and  prayers  for  Parliament,  for  all 
classes  of  men,  and  Ember-day,  two  Psalms  to 
the  Burial  service,  prayers  to  be  used  at  sea, 
and  a  formula  in  commemoration  of  the  Powder 
Plot,  (for  which  James  I.  set  apart  a  day),  of 
the  Execution  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Restoration, 
and  of  the  Coronation  of  the  king ;  some  of  the 
Collects  and  Lessons  were  altered,  and  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken  from  the  new 
translation.  Some  unimportant  changes  and 
additions  were  again  maae  under  James  II., 
William  III.,  and  Anne.  The  formula  for  or- 
dination of  1552,  was  first  revised  in  1662,  and 
an  alteration  made  in  the  consecration  of  priests. 
Nowel's  LaUn  Catechism  was  translated,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Convocation  in  156f,  and  published 
in  1570,  though  without  being  sanctioned  by 
Parliament;  its  authority,  therefore,  is  merely 
ecclesiastical.  A  formula  for  the  consecration 
of  churches  was  drawn  up  by  the  Convocation 
of  1660,  but  not  published;  another  in  1712^ 
but  neither  the  Crown  nor  Parliament  approv- 
ing it,  it  is  not  binding.  Both  churches  and 
burial-grounds,  however,  must  be  consecrated. 
b)  FuSlic  worships  is  strictly  regulated  by  the 

*  Tbii  paragrsph  contaios  a  lynoptical  statement  of 
ihe  oontenti  of  the  Book  of  C.  Prayer,  and  order  of 


Book  of  Common  Praver,  and  no  part  of  th« 
service  can  be  omitted  or  abbreviated  but  by 
special  consent  of  the  bishop. 

III.  Canon  law.  Church  discipline,  and  Juris- 
diction, a)  The  basis  of  the  English  Oharcfa 
law  is  the  canon  law  of  the  Romish  Church, 
to  which  are  added  the  legatine  Consiituiions  of 
Otho  and  Othobon  (1237  and  1269),  and  the 
Provincial  Constitutions  of  the  English  Synods. 
A  revision  of  the  canon  law  was  ordered  oy  25, 
H.  VIII.  c.  19,  bnt  never  execute<f.  By  the 
same  statute  all  existing  canons,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  the  royal  prero|ra* 
tive,  were  continued  in  force.  Since  tbe  Re> 
formation  the  canon  law  has  undergone  nume- 
rous changes  and  limitations.  Some  new  con- 
stitutions never  obtained  general  force,  as  tbe 
Reformatis  legum  eccUsuuticarum  (1549),  tbe 
canons  of  Archb.  Parker  (1571),  the  decisions 
of  the  Convocation  of  1584,  and  the  9  Lambeth 
articles.  Others  were  confirmed  by  the  croirn, 
but  not  by  Parliament,  and  were  therefore  tend- 
ing on  the  clergy  only,  as  the  141  Cations  or 
Const,  eccles.,  proposed  by  the  Bishops  of  Loo- 
don,  and  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  I60f .  The 
first  12  treat  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  cen- 
sure all  impugners  thereof,  or  of  the  Church  of 
England,  its  rites,  &c. ;  13-30  contain  regula- 
tions for  public  worship;  31-79  treat  of  tninia- 
ters,  their  ordination,  uinctions,  &c. ;  80-88  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of  churcbet ; 
89-91  of  qhurch-wardens  and  assistants ;  92- 
138  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  their  jurisdictioo 
and  officers ;  139-141  of  the  authority  of  sjnoda. 
Many  things  prescribed  in  these  canons  have 
been  annulled  by  Parliament,  and  the  sphere 
of  canon  law  in  general  has  been  gradually  nar- 
rowing. It  now  includes  chiefly  matters  testa- 
mentary, disciplinary,  and  concerning  marriage. 
In  reference  to  Wills,  it  is  a  rule  that  no  idiot  or 
deranged  persons  can  make  one,  though  they 
may  have  lucid  intervals.  The  qualifying  age 
by  earlier  canon  law  was  14  years  for  males, 
and  12  for  females ;  bnt  1  V.  c.  26  changed  this 
to  21  years.  A  woman  cannot  execute  a  will 
without  her  husband's  consent,  unless  the  pro- 
perty is  held  in  her  own  name.  A  codicil  de- 
cides the  sense  of  the  will.  The  validity  of  wilk 
is  determined  by  the  Church  court  Men  hold  all 
the  property  of  their  wives.  If  the  husband  dies 
intestate,  the  bishop  administers,  or  may  yield 
to  the  widow  or  nearest  relatives.  The  marriage 
regulations  of  the  English  Church  are  based  on 
the  canon  law,  which  Parliament,  faowerer,  has 
somewhat  modified.  The  first  requisite  is,  that 
no  canonical  impediments  forbid  the  marriage. 
Among  forbidden  de^ees  of  affinity  the  marry- 
ing of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  deserves  special 
notice,  as  having  recently  excited  considerable, 
though  unavailing  opposition.  Banns  are  thrice 
published,  even  since  the  Marriage-act,  which 
authorizes  the  registrar  to  grant  license  of  mar^ 
riage.  Fathers  or  guardians  may  object  to  the 
marriage  of  minors;  but  widows  only  in  oasa 
there  are  no  guardians.    The  royal  chancery 

the  sereral  servioei  provided  for  in  It,  Ac,  whieh  it  is 
deemed  ■aperflnoni  to  oopy,  u  die  book  itself  is  witbia 
resoh  of  every  student,  the  variaUont  of  the  edition 
used  by  the  EpUo.  C.  of  the  United  States  being  chiefly 
of  a  loesl  character. 
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appoints  gaardians  over  orpbans  not  provided 
for.  The  marriage  mast  take  place  in  the  parish 
to  which  the  parties  belong.  The  bishop,  by 
confient  of  the  parents,  may  grant  dispensa- 
tionHl  Peers  may  obtain  dispensations  from 
all  thefte  rules.  The  archbishop,  however, 
may  grunt  them  to  others  also,  through  thQ  Fa- 
culty Office.  The  canonical  time  for  marriage, 
8— 15,  A.  M.,  was  established  by  4  G.  IV.  c. 
7G.  The  Church  courts  also  decide  upon  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  foreigners.  Mar^ 
riages  are  declared  void  if  one  or  both  parties 
were  minors  (excepting  the  parents  gave  their 
consent),  idiot  or  deranged,  or  naturally  incom- 
petent, or  if  errors  of  form  were  committed.  In 
such  cases  no  divorce  is  sought,  but  the  mar- 
riage simply  declared  void.  Marriages  merely 
canonically  voidable,  hold  in  civil  law  until  proven 
illegal.  Foreign  marriages  (even  of  English- 
men) are  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
f>vemment  under  which  they  transpired.  But 
Dglish  marriages  cannot  be  annulled  by  foreign 
courts.  Marriages  effected  by  false  pretences  are 
valid,  but  render  the  guilty  party  liable  to  trans- 
portation. Bigamy  is  a  civil  offence,  but  does 
not  annul  the  first  marriage.  The  canon  law 
(excepting  in  Scotland)  grants  divorce  only  a 
tnensa  et  thoro.  For  divorce  a  vinculo,  a  special 
act  of  Parliament  is  necessary.  Two  causes  of 
divorce  are  recognized,  adultery,  and  cruelty. 
An  application  for  divorce  must  show  the  va- 
lidity of  the  marriage,  as  any  other  is  per  se 
void.  Anproximaie  proof  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Divorce  is  not  granted  if  the  accuser  is  also 
proven  guilty,  or,  aAer  knowledge  of  the  ao- 
cased  pnrty's  guilt,  had  matrimonial  intercourse. 
Malevolent  desertion  is  no  ground  of  divorce, 
the  court  simply  requires  the  guilty  party  to  re- 
tarn.  A  divorce  stipulated  between  the  parties 
themselves  is  void.  Questions  touching  legiti- 
macy and  titles  also  belong  to  canon  law. 

Church  penaUies  are  disciplinary,  **pro  salute 
animce,"  and  are  inflicted  for  violations  of 
Church  regulations,  and  other  crimes.  Their 
execution,  however,  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  clergy  and  Church  officials.  Of  the  three 
canonical  censures:  suspension,  excommunica- 
tion and  interdiction,  the  last  two  have  long  been 
obsolete.  Suspension  is  inflicted  for  refusing 
to  bury,  marrying  without  publishing  the  banns, 
official  remissness,  absence  from  the  parish 
without  permission,  or  if  continuance  in  office 
would  cause  scandal.  It  is  inflicted  by  the 
bishop  or  chancellor.  Deprivaiion^  deposition, 
or  degradation  can  be  executed  only  by  the  Dean 
of  Arches,  and  forr  the  following  ofiences :  for 
not  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  for 
teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  39  Art. ;  for 
allowing  the  property  of  the  parish  to  go  to 
ruin;  for  moral  offences,  adultery,  intempe- 
rance, simony,  and  for  conviction  of  crime  before 
a  civil  tribunal.  Deprivation  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  in  case  of  an  invalid  appointment, 
as  of  a  minor,  &c. 

Penance  is  rarely  imposed,  and  never  in  the 
ancient  forms.  The  penalty,  however,  may  be 
commuted  for  a  fine,  as  in  incest,  &c. 

6)  Discipline  and  jurisdiction.     Church  disci- 
pline is  exercised  by  the  bishops,  only  upon  clerjgy 
and  Church  officers,  and  according  to  3  and  4,  Vict. 
11 


c.  86.  When  a  complaint  is  entered,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  informs  the  accused  and  appoints  a 
commission  to  inquire  afid  report  whetuer  there 
is  prima  fade  proof  on  which  to  base  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  trial  is  usually  public.  The  accused 
may  examine  witnesses,  and  if  he  disproves  the 
charges,  report  is  made  accordingly  to  tne  bishop, 
who  then  dismisses  the  case.  If  the  defence  fails, 
the  bishop  calls  in  three  other  judges,  the  dean 
of  the  chapter,  the  archdeacon,  or  chancellor, 
and  a  canonist.  Or  the  bishop  may  refer  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches.  There  are  several  Church 
courts.  1)  The  Provincial  Courts  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  Canterbury  has  three  such: 
a)  the  Coitrt  of  Arches  (the  highest),  so  called 
because  it  was  anciently  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  (de  Arcubus),  the  principal  of 
the  13  exempt  parishes  of  I/:ndon,  which  were 
superintended  by  a  secular  dean,  who  is  the 
chief-judge  of  this  court.  This  is  the  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Province,  but  has  jurisdictioii 
also  over  original  suits:  h)  The  Court  ofPecu* 
liars  is  a  branch  of  the  former,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  parishes  placed  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  archbishop :  c)  Prero^ 
gative,  or  Testamentary  Court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  testamentary  and  administration  officers 
who  hold  bona  notabilia  in  the  various  judicial 
circuits  of  the  Province.  York  has  two  Archi- 
episcopal  Courts,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  Prerogative,  or  Testamen,  Court.  2j  Con- 
sistorial  Courts,  over  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  presides.  Canterbury  has  22  such, 
York  (exclusively  of  Sodor  and  Man)  4.  3)  The 
Commissaries^  Courts  are  instituted  in  some 
dioceses,  and  exercise  iurisdiction  within  certain 
limits  prescribed  by  tne  bishop.  4)  The  Arch- 
deacon's  Courts  are  either  co-ordinate  with,  or 
subordinate  to  the  Bishop's  Courts,  according 
to  their  patent  or  origin ;  if  subordinate,  appeiu 
may  be  had  from  them  to  the  Consistorial  Court 
5)  Peculiar  Courts  of  every  sort,  royal,  archi- 
episcopal,  episcopal,  doan's,  archdeacon's,  pre- 
bendary, &c.  &c.  The  course  of  trial  is,  first 
before  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  then  the  Bishop's, 
then  the  Archbishop's,  and  finally  the  Crown, 
i,  e,  the  Court  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is 
the  highest  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  tribu- 
nal, and  in  which  temporal  judges  alone  (Pres- 
byterians as  well  as  Episcopalians)  have  a  seat 
and  a  vote,  two  prelates  being  admissible  as 
advisary  members.  This  disparagement  of  the 
Church  has  latterly  excited  violent  but  fruitless 
opposition.  The  entire  system  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  exceedingly  complicated  and 
cumbrous,  and  demands  reform.  There  are  no 
less  than  372  Church  courts,  of  which  the  Pe- 
culiar courts  form  a  lar^e  part.  A  recent  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
has  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  Peculiar 
courts,  and  even  of  the  Diocesan  courts. 

c)  The  mode  of  procedure  differs  in  some 
points  from  that  of  civil  courts,  especially  by 
the  written  process.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  for- 
mal proceeding  by  plea  and  proof,  or  the  proceeds 
ing  by  act  ofpetUum,  The  latter  of  these  is  un- 
usual, and  is  mostly  opposed  by  the  judges. 
The  formal  proceeding/  is  as  follows*  A  citation, 
summons,  or  decree,  is  issued  at  the  prosecutor's 
request.    It  eontams  the  names  of  the  judge. 
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proseentor,  and  accused  party,  and  speoifiea  the 
charge  and  dny  and  place  of  trial.  A  formal 
error  in  the  citation  intalidates  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. The  citation  may  either  be  primoiry^ 
as  when  it  is  presented  duly  drawn  up  to  the 
Registrar  for  the  official  eeal,  or  may  be  issued 
by  an  act  of  court.  Sometimes  an  intimation  is 
appended  that  if  the  accused  fails  to  appear  as 
cited,  the  suit  will  be  forfeited  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  original  citation  is  shown  to  the 
accused  by  the  apparitor,  and  a  copy  then  left 
with  him.  If  the  accused  canuot  be  found  he 
is  condemned  in  contumaciam^  a  *'  signijicavit" 
u  sent  within  ten  days  to  the  royal  chancery  for 
a  writ  of  arrest  {de  contumace  capiendo),  whilst 
the  proceeding  in  noenam  contumadae  is  be^gun 
ex  parte.  The  defendant  may,  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  and  within  a  fixed  time,  protest  against 
the  action.  The  citation  must  be  issued  within 
the  diocese.  But,  as  above  stated,  the  trial  may 
bo  referred,  by  letters  of  request,  to  a  higher 
court.  The  indictmeni  is  based  upon  the  cita- 
tion, and  is  either  summary,  or  plenary;  the 
former  in  the  prero{i;ative  courts,  and  in  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,  where  the  proceedings  are 
oral ;  the  latter  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It 
must  be  drawn  up  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law,  as  the  least  flaw  invalidates  the  process. 
The  indictment  in  criminal  cases  is  drawn  up  in 
the  name  of  the  judge,  and  is  called  "  the  arti- 
cles." In  cases  not  criminal  it  is  drawn  up  in 
the  name  of  the  plaintiff,  and  is  termed  *'ihe 
liheV  In  testamentary  cases  it  is  called  **  alle- 
gation." The  items  of  the  indictment  are  ar- 
ranged either  logically  or  chronologically.  The 
Court  first  of  all  decides  whether  (if  it  be  a  liheL) 
it  phall  be  admitted.  If  it  is  manifestly  false, 
or  if  the  plaintiff  is  himself  a  guiltv  party,  it  is 
dismissed.  If  admitted,  it  is  read  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  may 
protest  against  the  proceeding,  and  appeal.  If 
ne  pleads  guilty  no  testimony  is  adduced;  if, 
not  guilty,  the  defendant  may  enter  his  defence 
at  once,  or  wait  until  the  plaintiff's  witnesses 
have  testified.  The  plaintiff  is  allowed  due  time 
fur  the  examinaiion  of  witnesses.  The  costs  of 
the  witnesses  are  paid  by  the  party  summoniog 
them,  and  they  must  appear  under  penalty  of 
contumacy.  They  are  questioned  by  an  exa- 
miner appointed  bv  the  court,  who  records  their 
testimony,  to  which  they  subscribe  their  names. 
Two  witnesses  suffice,  even  though  each  esta- 
blishes different  points  of  the  accusation.  They 
may  be  compelled  to  give  satisfaotory  answers 
(unless  such  would  implicate  themselves),  and 
turnish  the  necessary  documents.  They  are  not 
required,  however,  to  betray  confidential  infor- 
mation. The  examiner  also  conducts  the  cross- 
ezaminatioH,  through  whom  the  def«odant*s 
counsel  proposes  questions.  This  closes  the 
prosecution.  A  second  hearing,  or  the  offering 
of  new  testimony,  is  granted  only  in  speeiM 
cases.  After  the  examination  the  record  of  the , 
testimony  is  read  before  the  judge.  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  proving  the  charge  by  witnesses, 
the  plaintiff  may  demand  an  oral  response  of 
the  defendant  This  occurs,  however,  only  in 
appeals,  and  when  the  examining  judge  is 
charged  with  perverting  the  law.  In  the  respow- 
sice  aUegatvon  the  defendant  may  follow  the 


order  of  the  indictment  or  aot.  To  tiiis  roapooM 
the  plaintiff  may  return  a  r^oining  dUegatUoL 
If  the  case  involves  a  point  of  foreign  law  (as  in 
marriage  questions),  which  must  always  be 
stated  in  the  indictmevt,  the  oourt  orders  an 
authentic  copy  of  said  law,  or  employs  a  swora 
canonist  as  oounseL  A  prohibition  of  the  pro- 
ceeding may  be  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Judges 
of  Westminster  Hall,  if  the  case  does  not  belong 
(or  but  in  part  belones)  to  an  eccleaiasticsl 
court  They  also  deciae  questions  of  compe- 
tency, as  they  have  the  supervision  of  acolesias- 
tical  as  well  as  temporal  courts.  Mixed  cases 
are  tried  by  the  latter.  Proceedings  in  inferior 
courts  ma^  also  be  inhibited  during  the  Tisita- 
tions  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

Additional  Note, — Church  Synods  eziat  only 
in  name.  During  the  middle-ages  in  England, 
there  was,  in  addition  to  the  purely  ecclesiastics] 
Councils,  an  assembly  of  the  higher  and  lower 
clergy  convoked  by  the  king  to  fix  the  necessary 
amount  of  taxation,  and  styled  Convocation.  It 
ma^  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  John.  The  doty 
of  imposing  this  tax  upon  itself  secured  the  iio- 
portant  right  of  insisting  upon  the  reasoval  of 
church  grievances.  This  not  only  made  the 
Convocation  measurably  independent  of  the 
Crown  (the  tax  having  been  considered  volnn- 
tary),  but  the  lower  clergy  also  of  their  bishops. 
The  Convocation,  however,  was  sommoDed  and 
dissolved  by  the  king.  The  subsequent  transfer 
of  this  form  of  a  Synod  to  the  National  Church 
seemed  of  course  quite  safe,  and  eTen  necessary, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  the  reoogaition  of 
the  royal  supremacy  and  other  reforms,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  old  church  tax.  But  wJien  the 
ke&rmation  was  completed,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  clergy  was  transferred  to  the  State  (1665), 
and  the  attempt  to  effect  more  liberal  reforma  in 
the  Church,  through  the  agency  of  the  ConToca- 
tion  failed,  nay,  rather,  excited  Tiolent  dissen- 
sions between  the. bishops  and  clergy,  and  even 
the  resistance  of  the  latter  to  government,  tbe 
Convocation  was  virtually  abrogated  (I7I7).  It 
still  has  a  formal  existence,  and  is  nominally 
summoned  with  every  new  Parliament,  but  re- 
ceives no  authority  to  transact  business.  Can- 
terbury and  York  have  their  separate  convoca- 
tions. A  royal  brief  is  issued  to  the  archbiabopa, 
who  then  convoke  their  respective  bishops  and 
clergy  through  the  deans  (the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Durham).  The  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury is  opened  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  its 
sessions  are  held  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  it 
composed  of  two  Houses:  the  upper,  conaiatiog 
of  the  20  bishops  of  the  province,  with  the  arcl^ 
bishop  as  president,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
dissolve  the  Synod  (since  1G70,  by  consent  of  the 
Crown,  in  his  own  name) ;  and  the  lower,  con- 
sisting of  23  deans  of  chapters,  57  archdeacons, 
24  representatives  of  chapters,  and  42  clerical 
delegates  (t.  e,  2  for  each  diocese).  The  province 
of  York  has  but  one  Ilouse,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  7  prelates  (who  must  at- 
tend the  Parliament),  6  deans,  13  archdeacons, 
7  representatives  of  chapters,  and  25  clerical 
delegates.  Of  late  years  strong  desires  have 
been  expressed  for  the  revival  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. ^  Since  1689  important  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  have  been  happily 
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progreatiog,  and  reforms  affecting  all  points  are 
either  already  at  hand  or  are  anziunsly  looked 
for.  Clerical  privileges  are  abrogated,  other  de- 
nominations stand  nearl  J  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  so  that  this  has  virtually 
ceasea  to  be  the  National  Church,  and  simply 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  endowment,  as  an 
offset  to  whieh  it  suffers  the  serious  disadvantage 
of  being  ruled  by  a  Parliament  composed  of 
members  of  divers  confessions.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  should  demand  the  restoration  of 
its  Synods,  with  their  ecclesiastical  prerogatives. 
Hitherto  all  efforts  to  revive  the  Convocation 
have  (ailed,  in  consequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  its  constitution  (particularly  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  lay  members,  and 
delegates  from  the  Colonial  churches),  and  on 
the  other,  of  an  apprehension  that  the  old  strifes 
may  be  renewed,  and  thus  the  Church  itself  en- 
dangered. The  reform  of  certain  abuses  has 
indeed  been  attempted  by  the  government,  but 
the  constitution  is  not  changed.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  radical  constitutional 
reforms  can  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  more 
the  Church  rids  itself  of  the  bonds  which  fetter 
it  to  the  State,  the  more  deeply  will  she  realise 
the  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  her  ancient 
rights  for  the  free  management  of  her  own 
affairs. 

( Sources :  Staivia  of  the  Reaim  ;  Ads  of  Par- 
Uament;  Bum's  JSeeleaiaMtical  Lom}  184^;  Ro- 
gers^  A  Practical  Arrangement  of  Eodesietsiical 
Law,  1849.)  Dr.  Scboll  of  London.* 

Anglo-SaxonSf  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
oniig.-^thB  warlike  Angles,  Sszons  and  Jutes, 
having  been  invited  by  Vortigern,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  British  kings,  and  his  allies,  to  aid 
them  in  checking  the  |»imtical  incursions  of  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  Heogist  and  Horsa  (449),  toge- 
ther with  their  confederates,  sailed  in  three 
ships  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  assigned 
them  as  a  recompense  for  their  service,  and  re- 
duced the  Caledonians  to  peace.  In  no  long 
time,  however,  these  new-comers  showed  them- 
selves to  be  more  dangerous  enemies  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North.  Reinforced  by  fresh 
arrivals,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  having  fought 
many  fiercely  contested  battles,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Kent,  which,  as  a  romantic  legend  in- 
forms us.  King  Vortigern  surrendered  in  ex- 
change for  the  hand  of  Rovena,  the  beautiful 
sister  of  Hengist.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  undertaking,  hordes  of  Germans  invaded 
the  country,  and  subjugated  the  lands  on  the 
Western  and  Northern  coasts  of  Kent.  Thus, 
^lla,  after  a  war  of  twelve  years'  duration 
(478-490),  settled  in  Sussex ;  Cerdio  in  Wessex, 
and  about  530,  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Essex. 
Whilst  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  located  in  these 
southern  countries,  and  alongside  of  them  in 
Kent  and  on  the  island  of  Wight,  the  Jjoies,  the 
Angles  took  possession  of  the  northern  territo- 
ries. In  the  eastern  section  the  kingdom  of  the 
JSasi  Angles  was  established,  comprising  Norfolk 

'  In  this  traotlation  ute  hsa  been  mads  of  the  7th 
ZA>ndon  edition,  1809.  « 


and  Suffolk,  and  beyond  the  Humberthe  two 
states  Deira  and  Bemieia,  which,  as  they  were 
generally  governed  br  one  king,  were  known  by 
the  common  name  of  Northumberland.  In  the 
interior,  after  many  bloody  conflicta,  arose  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  From  the  time  Hengist 
landed  on  Thanet  to  Eridda,  the  ruler  of  the 
seventh  kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy, 
150  years  had  elapsed.  Though  poets  have  im- 
mortalised the  heroic  deeds  of  the  British  war- 
riors, particularly  of  Arthur,  the  **  Christian* 
Celtic  Hector,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  wholly 
destroyed  the  nationality,  culture,  and  Chris- 
tianity of  the  old  Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
were  worshippers  of  Odin,  from  whom  their 
leaders  professed  to  derive  their  origin.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  British  population  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  toe  hatrad  and  enmity 
engendered  by  the  invasion  of  their  country 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  British  Christians 
to  make  an  attempt  to  subject  their  heathen  foes 
to  the  mild  sway  of  the  gospel.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxons  began  their  settlements  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  land,  Patrick 
and  Paliadius  preached  to  the  Irish  and  the 
southern  Scots  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Christ, 
and  a  century  later  (563),  before  their  conquests 
had  been  consummated^  St.  Colomba  introduced 
Christianity  among  the  Picts  of  Northern  Scot- 
land, and  founded  the  celebrated  Columbus 
monastery  on  the  isle  of  lona,  which  trained 
many  missionaries,  whose  seal,  education,  aifd 
general  culture,  successfully  propagated  the 
religion  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  however,  the  work  of  eonTersion  was 
not  begun  at  so  early  a  date.  The  ancient 
cloisters  of  Bangor  and  Glastonbury,  which  had 
received  the  gospel  from  another  source,  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  the  new  settlers,  whilst  many 
churches  in  Wales  (according  to  Lappenberg's 
History  of  England,  I.  p.  134j  claimed,  as  their 
founders,  certain  British  saints,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Cerdio  and  his  successors,  sought  pro- 
tection for  their  faith,  and  a  place  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties,  behind  the  rocky  ramparts 
and  in  the  silent  wildernesses  of  that  country. 
The  enmity  thus  engendered  is  the  more  to  bo 
regretted  as  it  checked  the  progress  of  religion, 
and  enabled  Romanism  to  fulfil  its  mission  as  the 
Universal  Church  of  the  Occident  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Christianity  of  the  old 
Britons,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Orient, 
differed  in  many  respects,  both  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  from  that  taught  by  the  Romish  com- 
munion. They  not  onl^  dissented  from  the 
Romish  tradition  concerning  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  the  tonsure,  and  certain  liturgical  prac- 
tices, but  also  rejected  the  celibacy  of  Uie  priests, 
recognised  neither  the  primacy  of  the  Romish 
Pope  nor  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession, 
and  did  not  receive  the  decrees  of  Councils  as  of 
binding  authority,  but  regulated  their  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  by  Synods  of  their  own  choosing. 
Had  this  form  of  government  endured,  as  it  had 
long  existed  in  the  Celtio  States,  in  Ireland,  in 
North  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romish  missionaries, 
had  obtained  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
papal  supremacy  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
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established,  nor  wonid  England  have  sent  a 
Boniface  into  the  wilds  of  Germany  to  bend  the 
necks  of  its  newly-converted  inhabitants  to  the 
authority  of  the  Komish  high  priest,  and  to  cast 
the  West  in  the  mould  of  a  stiff  hierarchical  uni- 
formity. To  Gregory  the  Great,  who  filled  the 
pontifical  chair  from  590-604,  belon^^s  the  honor 
of  having  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  As  he  saw  several  Anglo-Saxon  youths 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  slave-market, 
their  beautiful  countenances  and  tall  figures, 
their  complexion  and  long  hair  attracted  bis 
attention,  and  fired  his  soul  with  a  burning 
desire  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  On  hearing' 
that  they  were  Pagans  and  from  Brittany,  he 
loudly  lamented  that  the  darkness  of  error 
should  sit  upon  such  noble  brows,  and  that  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  did  not  irradiate  such  beau- 
tiful countenances.  When  told  that  they  were 
called  Englishmen  (Angles),  he  exclaimed:  And 
rightly  so ;  because  they  have  the  face  of  angels, 
and  with  them  they  shall  be  inheritors  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  When  told  that  they  were 
from  Deira,  Good,  he  replied,  de  ira  eruti,  res- 
coed  from  damnation  ana  called  to  be  partakers 
of  God's  mercy.  On  being  informed  that  the 
name  of  their  king  was  MWki  Alleluiah,  said 
be,  the  praise  of  God,  who  created  the  universe, 
shall  be  sung  in  that  country.  Having  been 
elected  Pope  (590)  he  took  effective  measures  to 
carry  out  nis  long-cherished  purpose,  and  dis- 
patcoed  the  Benedictine  monk  Augustine,  toge- 
ther with  40  companions,  to  England.  Terrified, 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  by  the  accounts  they 
heard  of  the  savage  barbarism  of  that  heathen 
people,  they  wrote  to  the  Pope  requesting  to  be 
relieved  of  so  dangerous  a  mission.  He,  how- 
over,  exhorted  them  to  steadfastness,  recom- 
mended them  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and 
granted  them  interpreters  of  the  language  they 
did  not  understand.  Having  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  (596)  with  forty  monks,  Augustine 
informed  Ethelbert  of  Kent  of  his  arrival,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  position  of  a  BrduxUda, 
or  supreme  general  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
order  to  protect  himself,  as  he  supposed,  against 
the  magic  arts  of  the  foreign  priests,  the  king, 
whose  wife.  Bertha  of  Paris,  had  previously  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  had  made  her  husband 
acquainted  with  it,  as  the  strangers  approached 
in  an  imposing  procession,  chanting  litanies  and 
prayers,  and  carrying  before  them  a  silver  cross 
and  a  painted  picture  of  Christ,  received  them 
beneath  the  open  sky,  seated  under  an  oak  tree 
and  surrounded  with  his  nobles.  He  cordially 
welcomed  them  to  his  chief  city  of  Canterbury, 
promised  to  protect  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  missionary  labors,  and  allowed  them  to 
administer  baptism  and  celebrate  divine  service 
in  the  church  of  his  queen.  The  following  year 
(597),  Ethelbert  having  been  converted,  the  old 
Christian  church  of  St.  Salvador  was  re-esta- 
blished, and  Augustine  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Bede,  I.  27).  Thousands  imitated 
his  example,  and,  though  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  people  was  not  immediately  consummated, 

*  Com  p.  Lapptnberg,  who  follows  the  account  of  Bede 
XL,  whoae  Eccl.  Hift  of  Englnnd,  and  the  "  Book  of 
Lamentationa,"  by  Oildat  of  Bangor,  are  the  moit  im- 
portant aathoritiei  on  this  period. 


Gregory  had  ample  reason  to  thank  the  Al- 
mighty for  having  crowned  his  undertaking  with 
such  glorious  success.  "The  inhabitants  of 
Brittany,  whose  language-  had  hitherto  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  heathenism,  dow  aang 
the  Hebrew  Alleluiah  of  praise,  and  the  ocean 
of  the  Pagans  and  its  robbers,  which  the  prince? 
of  this  world  could  not  have  conquered  by  the 
sword,  was  now  calmed  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
rendered  obedient  to  his  humble  servante"  (Bede, 
II.  7).'  Augustine,  though  a  labortoaa  missiun- 
ary,  lacked  the  tact  and  amiable  enthusiasm 
which  were  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
great  idea  of  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  Instead 
of  alluring  to  his  aid  the  old  British  clergy,  wb^ 
dwelt  in  the  adjacent  mountainous  districts,  and 
gathering  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  the  hea> 
then  and  their  erring  priests  by  preaching  the 
evangelical  doctrines  ot  Christianity,  he  acropo- 
lously  adhered  to  the  Romish  traditions,  in- 
sulted the  cloistered  clergy  of  Bangor  by  his 
arrogant  conduct  and  an  imperious  conpmand 
that  they  should  give  up  the  views  and  customs 
which  were  at  variance  with  his  own,  and  by 
his  harsh  temper  provoked  the  Pagans  into  a 
longer  continuance  m  the  practice  of  their  idol- 
atrous rites.  The  religious  exclnsiveneen  of  the 
first  missionaries,  together  with  the  diffioalty  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  several  States  of  the  heptarchy, 
hindered  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  made  it  necessary  that  the  way  for 
the  full  triumph  of  Christianity  should  be  gra- 
dually prepared  by  residence  among  them,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
civilization,  some  elements  of  which  were  still 
extant.  As  in  Kent,  so  in  Essex,  the  Christian 
system  obtained  entrance  through  the  mediation 
of  royal  women.  The  king,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Bretwalda,  of  Kent,  having  been  bap- 
tized (C04),  granted  to  Bishop  Mellitus  the  old 
temple  of  Diana  in  London  as  a  cathedral 
church,  whilst  the  missionary  Justus  succeeded 
in  establishing;  an  Episcopal  See  in  Rochester. 
Though,  during  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
rulers  in  both  uiese  kin^oms,  German  Pagan- 
ism achieved  a  transient  victory,  which  occa- 
sioned the  flight  of  the  bishops  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  altars,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  still  remdined  the  dominant  religion  among 
the  people.  Aedelfrith  of  Northumberland,  a 
brave  but  sanguinary  warrior,  whose  sword  had 
for  a  long  time  been  a  termr  to  the  Scots,  waged 
a  violent  warfare  against  Christianity.  Having 
sacked  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  he  massacred 
all  its  inmates.  Ilis  relative  Cadwin  having 
broken  his  power  in  616,  obtained  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  and,  in- 
fluenced by  his  wife  and  the  cosUy  presents  of 
Pope  Boniface,  allowed  Bishop  Paulinos  to 
superintend  the  conversion  of  the  Angles,  whilst 
he  himself  seriously  and  earnestly  investigated 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Predis- 
posed towards  the  truth  by  a  miraculous  escape 
from  the  poisoned  dagger  of  a  murderer  and  by 

*  According  to  Btde,  Hitt,  eecL  gwtis  Angtorum  1. 26 : 
difiieerat  enim  a  doctonhut  aucioribn^qMe  •iia«  mtimtis 
•ervitinm  Chnnti  volnntarium,  non  eoaclt'fiiim  e««e  <fr- 
6ere,  Ethelbert  did  not  oren  insUtnte  eompnlsory  pro- 
ceedings against  the  odherenU  of  the  old  religion. 
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A  Vision,  after  a  consultation  ^nrith  his  nobles  and 
adviserfi,  he  nolemnly  renounced,  in  the  Witeha- 
Gemut,  or  National  Council,  the  Pusan  sods,  and 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  gospel  (C27).  In  no 
long  time  the  whole  nation  worshipped  the  cruci- 
fied Christ,  and  the  chief  priest  himself,  laying 
violent  bands  on  the  temple  and  its  altars,  threw 
the  symbols  of  idolatry  into  the  fire.  Paulinus, 
who  had  received  the  pallium  from  Pope  Ilono- 
rius,  havine  selected  xork  for  his  episcopal  resi- 
dence, the  cnurcfa  of  St.  Peter  in  this  place  became 
the  cathedral  of  the  north.  He  converted  the  in- 
habitants of  Lincoln,  and  baptized  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Wodan. 
The  prosperitj^  which  characterised  the  govern- 
ment of  Cadwin,  who  founded  Edinburg  (Cad- 
winsburg),  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  conduced  to  its  spread.  When 
Prince  Sigbert,  who  had  received  the  Christian 
religion  in  France,  returned  home  accompanied 
by  Sishop  Felix  of  Burgundy,  he  bent  all  his 
energies  against  the  influence  of  Paganism,  and 
succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  plantme  Christi- 
anity in  the  hearts  of  the  East  Angles.  Nor 
did  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  battle- 
field (635),  whilst  he  was  fighting  against  his 
enemies,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  victory  achieved  by  Oswald  over  the  last 
British  kin^  Ceadwalla,  decided  the  supremacy 
of  the  Christian  system  in  the  land  of  the 
Angles.  Supported  by  him,  Bishop  Birinus, 
whom  Pope  Honorius  bad  despatched  to  England 
as  a  missionary,  baptized  Cynegils,  King  of  Wes- 
sex  (035).  The  majority  of  his  subjects  imi- 
tated his  example,  and  Dorcic  (Dorchester)  be- 
came a  bishopric.  A  half  century,  however, 
passed  away,  before  the  Paganism  of  the  south- 
ern countries  of  the  Saxons  was  perfectly  extin- 
gaished.  Mercia  alone  now  remained  under 
the  sway  of  heathenism.  Penda,  a  descendant 
of  Wodan,  who  had  conquered  the  faithful  Os- 
wald (642),  and,  for  a  period  of  thirty  ^ears, 
had  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  majority 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  regarded  himself 
as  the  invincible  defender  of  the  Pagan  religion. 
But  the  hour  of  his  decline  at  last  came.  In  a 
battle  fought  near  Leeds  he  lost  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  the  Bretwalda  Oswin,  Oswald's  suc- 
cessor, who,  afler  the  victory,  fulfilled  the  vow 
be  had  made  before  it,  bv  erecting  twelve  clois- 
ters in  Bernicia  and  Deira.  The  defeat  of  this 
warlike  king  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of 
Mercia,  whose  inhabitants  had  for  a  long  time 
aspired  after  the  possession  of  the  truth.  The 
Council  of  the  country  having  determined  to 
introduce  Christianity,  and  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority being  of  more  account  than  the  private 
convictions  of  the  single  individual,  thousands 
of  persons  were  baptized  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  No  compulsory  measures,  however,  were 
wed  to  effect  its  adoption,  nor  did  the  adherents 
of  the  old  religion  resort  to  any  violence  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.  Whilst  this  work  of  conversion 
was  in  progress,  the  ancient  clergy  of  Brittany 
approached  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia  the  gospel  was  preached  by 
Scotch  missionaries,  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Columba.  Differences  might  thus  have  di- 
vided the  young  Church,  had  not  a  Synod  con- 
vened  (664)  at   Streaneshalch    {Sinus  Phari, 


Whitby) t  under  the  auspices  of  King  Oevrio, 
declared  in  favor  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the 
llfimish  form  of  faith  and  worship,  and  in  this 
way  established  ecclesiastical  uniformity  and 
the  papal  supremacy.  From  this  time  forth  the 
Romish  tradition  was  followed,  and  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Church  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Western  Catholic  communion.  According  to 
Lappenberg  (p.  165),  "the  Scotch  either  re- 
turned to  their  own  original  position,  or  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  views  of  the  miuority, 
whilst  the  concealed,  though  powerful  influence 
which  their  Church  might  have  wielded  against 
the  papacy,  at  that  time  not  yet  so  firmly  esta- 
blislied,  gradually  disappeared."  Most  influential 
among  those  who  labored  to  bring  about  this 
Papal-Catholic  uniformity  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  Theodorus,  formerly  a  monk  in 
Tarsus.  Nominated  by  Pope  Yitalianus  (667) 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  obliterate  the  dissenting  views  that  ob- 
tained in  the  English  Church,  and,  by  binding 
its  different  parts  in  close  union,  and  by  edu- 
cating the  clergy,  sought  to  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  With  the  same 
object  in  view  labored  his  contemporary,  the 
venerable  and  energetic  Bishop  Wilfred  of  York, 
who  .succeeded  in  converting  to  Christianity  the 
last  adherents  of  the  religion  of  Odin  in  Sussex, 
Wessex,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  King 
of  Wessex  having  received  baptism,  passed  hia 
last  days  withip.  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  Hith- 
erto (says  Kemble,  the  most  thorough  scholar  in 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  next  to 
Turner  and  Lappenberg,  the  most  reliable  histo- 
rian of  this  period)  there  were  Churches  in 
England,  but  from  this  time  forth  there  was  but 
one  Church,  The  Romish  hierarchy,  however, 
never  succeeded  in  effectually  destroying  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nationality. 
Down  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  was  the  ecclesiastical  language;  the 
form  of  baptism  was  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon  and  scattered  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  only  under  the  Normans  that  the 
papal  supremacy  attained  its  full  power;  the 
canonical  law  was  not  yet  recognised,  and  the 
rule  of  celibacv  was  only  put  into  practice  at  a 
later  period.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  kings 
and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  cloisters,  and  there  existed  nowhere  so  enthu- 
siastic a  desire  to  live  amid  their  shad^  retreats 
as  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  families,  whilst 
many  of  them  delighted  in  making  lon^,  tedi- 
ous pilgrimages.  To  Wilfred,  who  died  in  709, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  belongs 
also  the  honor  of  having  set  on  foot  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  which  spread  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen  that  peoplea  the  continent. 

Dr.  Wxber  (of  Heidelberg). — ErmenirouL 
Allhalt.  ReJbrmcUion  in,  —  Although  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt  were  acHacent  to  Wittenberg, 
several  years  elapsed  before  the  Reformation 
took  root  in  those  provinces.  This  delay,  how- 
ever, instead  of  proving  disadvantageous,  seems 
rather  to  have  enhanced  the  blessings  secured 
by  its  ultimate  introduction.  The  souls  of  men 
were  thus  tried,  and  prepared  to  welcome,  and 
richly  profit  by  what  met  with  great  opposition, 
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ATid  «ven  oocMioned  Yioleiit  diBturbanoes,  in 
Hher  plAoes. 

Tbo  Reformation  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  monastery  of  Gernrode,  at  the  Uarc,  conse- 
qaently  in  those  parts  of  Anhalt  which  were 
most  remote  from  Wittenberg;  and  the  honor 
of  intriHiucing  it  belonf;s  to  a  noble  and  pions 
woman,  the  Abbess  Elisabdh  of  Weyda.  She 
(1521)  invited  to  Gemn>de  the  prudent  and  en- 
lightened Stephtn  Molitor^  who  preached  the 
gospel  there  and  corrected  various  abuses,  with* 
out  exciting  opposition.  But  what  this  noble 
woman  so  piously  commenced  would  have  been 
speedily  choked  by  rank  weeds,  had  not  the 
tender  plant  been  protected  and  fostered  by 
Prince  Wolfgang  on  the  Saale,  and  by  the 
Princes  John,  Giorge  and  Joachim^  with  equal 
courage  and  love,  on  the  Mulde.  ' 

At  that  time,  as  is  known,  there  were  two 
lines  of  princes  reigning  in  Anhalt,  exclusive 
of  those  districts  which  lay  along  and  in  the 
Han.  The  last  noble  scion  of  the  one  was 
Prince  Wolfgang,  whose  chief  possessions  lay 
along  the  Saale.  lie  was  the  hero  of  the 
Reformation  in  Anhalt — the  Luther,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  His  love  for  the 
gospel  was  confirmed  by  personal  intercourse 
with  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  afcor  which 
be  introdaoed  the  Reformation  along  the  Saale, 
and  promoted  it  in  the  city  of  Zerbst.  Thence- 
forth he  attended  all  the  Diets  and  meetings  of 
princes,  conducted  many  of  the  proceedings, 
protested  at  Spires  (152&),  and  subscribed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (1530).  He  also  joined 
the  league  of  Smalcald,  drew  his  sword  for  the 
faith,  fought  against  the  emperor,  and  became 
a  fugitive  from  his  wrath ;  lost  his  possessions, 
lived  in  exile,  recovered  them  again.  transA^rred 
them  to  his  cousins  (1545),  reserving  only  the 
income  of  several  oflSces,  made  large  bequests  to 
the  Church  and  the  schools,  wept  at  Luther's 
death-bed,  with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse 
in  person  and  by  letter  (comp.  esppcially  in 
Lindner,  Brief  45,  p.  63),  contended  firmly 
apiinst  the  Interim,  remained  a  faithful  cham- 
pion of  the  gospel,  and  adhered  to  the  pure  Lu- 
theran doctrines  until  his  death  in  1566.  (Comp. 
Btckmann^  Historic  des  FUrstenthums  Anhalt, 
Zerbst,  1710,  Thl.  V.,  pp.  142,  148,  141). ) 

A  biography  worthy  of  this  great  prince  re- 
mains yet  to  be  written,  although  the  archives 
at  Dessau  offer  new  and  abundant  materials. 

The  other  line  consisted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  of  the  noble  widow 
Margarti  and  her  three  minor  sons,  John, 
George  and  Joachim,  whose  possessions  lay 
along  the  Mulde  and  the  Elbe.  Having  great 
respect  for  the  Church,  which  numbered  many 
elevated  and  pious  servants  and  bishops  under 
the  princes  of  Anhalt,  whose  service  also  the 
second  brother,  George,  had  entered,  they  and 
their  mother,  like  man^  other  Roman  Catholics, 
regarded  tho  Reformation  as  an  odious  innova- 
tion, and  opposed  it  at  first.  But  so  soon  as 
they  received  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the 
evangelical  preaching  of  the  Reformers  at  Wit- 
tenberg, suspicion  and  doubt  vanished  from  their 
minds,  and  the  three  brothers,  who  had  mean- 
while attained  their  majority,  announced  their 
adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  1532,  i 


having  already,  in  1631,  in  a  quiet,  bat  «access- 
ful  way,  commenced  ohurch-reform  in  their 
principalities.  To  carry  forward  the  eood 
work,  they  now  called  to  their  aid  NuioiaM 
Hauantann  of  Zwickau,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  faithful  friends  of  Luther,  well 
qualified  for  this  work  by  practical  onltare,  ex 
perience,  moral  purity  and  seal.  His  labors  in 
introducing  and  establishing  the  Reformation  in 
Anhalt,  were  crowned  with  abundant  saocess. 
Being  faithfully  supported  by  the  noble  princes. 
and  proceeding  with  great  caution  and  wisdom, 
he  won  the  whole  land  for  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  without  the  least  disturbance.  Hav- 
ing been  already  warned  whilst  at  Zwickau,  by 
Luther,  against  violent  innovations,  he  pe^ 
mitted  some  harmless  customs  to  continae.  He 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds 
for  the  first  time  on  Maundy  Thursday,  in- 
structed and  trained  the  country  clergy ,^  and  hv 
continuing  to  preach  faithfully  the  pure  gospel, 
and  by  confirming  the  pious  princes  in  it  and 
by  it,  he  firmly  planted  the  Reformation  In  these 
territories,  the  further  development  of  whtdi 
was  promoted  especially  by  George  the  Pious. 

Luther  had  early  bectime  acquainted  with 
these  pious  princes,  and  took  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  their  possessions.  (Comp.  Zmthnr's 
TUchrtden,  Fc^rstemann  and  Bindseil's  edition. 
No.  4,  p.  163,  seq.  Also  Lindner.  Brief  1,  p.  1.; 
Br.  6,  p.  10 ;  Br.  5.  p.  8 ;  Br.  8.  p.  12 ;  Br.  11- 
13.  p.  14-21 ;  Br.  28,  p.  40).  He  was  especially 
drawn  towaHs  George  (comp.  Br.  2(^-25,  41  and 
37,)  who  was  also  a  learned  theologian  and 
preacher  from  pore  love  for  the  gospel,  the  only 
example  of  an  ordained  and  preaching  evange- 
lical prince.  Without  question,  George  was  the 
greatest,  most  talented,  and  most  active  of  the 
three  brothers.  But  as  we  are  not  writing  his 
biography,  we  must  not  allow  onrselves  to  ex- 
hibit more  particularly  what  he  accomplished 
OS  provost  of  the  cathedral  in  Magdeburg  and 
Meissen,  and  later,  as  bishop  in  Merscberg,  and 
how  he  labored  to  plant  and  establish  the  Re- 
formation, especially  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Meissen,  in  the 
provinces  of  Dukes  August  and  Morits,  of 
Saxony,  and  in  Anhalt.  Neither  can  we  parti- 
cularise the  great  talents  and  the  rich  Christian 
graces  with  which  God  endowed  him  for  the 
f»reat  work  he  was  called  to  perform.  He  died 
in  1553.  Joachim  Ernst  innerited  the  whole 
province  from  the  children  of  his  brother,  which, 
after  him,  was  not  again  united  undi^r  one 
prince.  He  was  the  last  Lutheran  prince 
(t  1586),  and  was  greatly  respected  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Denmark.  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  courted  his  favor.  The  jp'eater  number 
of  his  eight  sons  were  distinguished  for  large 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  classical  learning, 
poetical  gifts,  military  deeds,  and  political  ser- 
vices. He  numbered  among  his  sone-in-law  (be 
had  8  daughters)  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  of  Wurteml>erg,  Hol- 
stein,  Liegnitz,  Weimar,  and  Schwar2burg.  In 
1603  his  possessions  were  divided  among  four 
sons,  by  whom  the  four  lines  of  Anhalt,  I>ei»au, 
C^ithen,  Bemburg  und  Zerbst,  were  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century.    Then  the  line 
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of  Zerbst  became  eztinot.  The  princes  of  De»- 
Htitt.  deseended  from  John  Oeorge,  the  oldest  son 
of  Joachim  Ernst,  who  was  the  guardian  of  his 
brothers,  and  as  such,  mled  the  province.  Dur- 
\i\'X  the  time  of  bis  goardiansfaip  (1587-1603), 
tlie  Reft»rmed  confession  was  introduced  into 
the  ubole  district,  towards  which  it  had  shown 
n  tendency  as  early  as  1569,  dnring  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Formula  of  Concord  ;  not, 
however,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  other 
confession,  for  the  Lutheran  Church  has  always 
existed  to  the  present  day,  and  the  two  confes- 
sions have,  in  a  few  instances,  formed  a  union, 
as  in  Bern  burg  since  1820,  and  in  Dessau  since 
1827. 

(Com p.  Job.  Christ.  Beekm€mn*M  Historic  des 
FUrstenihums  Anhalt.  Zerbst,  1710.  Stemel, 
Hsndboeh  der  Anhaltischen  Oeschiohte.  Dessau, 
1820.  (?.  Schubring,  die  EinfUhrung  der  re- 
formirten  Konfession  in  Anhalt,  Leipzig,  1848. 
Lindner,  Luther's  Briefe  an  die  FUrsten  von 
Anhalt,  Ileft.  1,  2,  Dessau,  1830). 

LoM¥ATZCH. — Beck, 
Anicet— (See  JMyearp). 
Aniiav  Saint,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
according    to   ancient  tradition,   was   born    at 
Bethlehem,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Priest  Mat- 
than.    Her  sisters,  Mary  and  Sobe,  married  at 
Bethlehem.    The  latter  was  the  mother  of  Eli- 
sabeth, and  grandmother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
(Comp.  the  Menoloffiuin  Banliahum  in  the  A^se* 
mani  Calemiaria  EccUn,  Unioerg.  Tom.  VL,  for 
July  25.    Also  Bonaventuru  in  the  Diaetat  So- 
httfs,  0pp.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  324).     Anna  was  mar- 
ried to  Joakitn,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.    Both  re- 
sided at  that  time  at  Nafeareth,  and  their  history 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  Evangelium  de  Naiivi- 
lale  Marioe,  and  in  the  Prtttewtngdium  Jacobi 
(in  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoer,  N.  T.  I.,  p.  19  seq.,  and 
p.  67.  seq.)    Jerome  and  Augustine  consider 
all  this  d<»ubtful.    The  married  couple  are  re- 
presented as  having  been  very  pious.    They  had 
been  married  20  years  without  issue,  when  they 
vowed,  that  if  God  should  give  them  a  child, 
they  would  consecrate  it  to  His  service.    Their 
prayer  was    answered,   and  Mary  was   born. 
When  the  daughter  was  a  year  old,  a  banquet 
was  given,  and  Anna  sang,  "  I  will  praise  the 
Lord  in  a  song :  he  has  visited  me,  and  taken 
away  the  reproach  of  my  enemies,  and  has 
given  me  a  pledge  of  his  righteousness.    It  shall 
be  known  to  the  sons  of  Reuben,  that  Anna 
suckles  a  babe."    When  Mary  was  three  years 
old  both  parents  took  her  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  priests  received  her  joyfully.    Then   they 
returned  to  their  homes  praising  Qod.    Another 
narrative  affirms  that  Joakiro  died  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  and  that  afterwards  Anna  had 
married  twice,  'Cleophas,  and  Sok>mon.     The 
issQc  of  the  former  of  these  marriages  was  her 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphceus,  and  that 
of  the  other,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Zebedee.  (Comp. 
John  Gerson's  discourse  de  ruUivitate  Virginis 
Mariae  0pp.  T.  IIL  p.  59,  subsequently  £ck 
Blao  defended  this  riew). 

According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epipha- 
pius,  the  veneration  of  St.  Anna  was  observed 
m  the  Greek  Church  early  in  the  fourth  century 
(Haerei,  78  and  79).  The  Homilies  of  a  monk 
named  Antioohos,  an  encomium  by  Cotmas  Veih 


tiior,  of  St.  Joakjm  and  St.  Anna,  especially 
John  Damascenus  de  fid.  orth,  IV.  14,  and  his 
Orai.  de  dormii,  B.  Mariae,  as  well  as  his  Orat. 
I  and  2,  in  Nativ,  Mariae,  also  dwell  upon  her 
glorification.    Greek  hymns  in  honor  of  her  are 
preserved,  for  instance,  in  Lambeciue,  Comm, 
de  BibHoth.  Vindob.  I.  IIL  p.  207 ;  likewise  the 
Hffmni  sacri  of  Andreas  Oreteneie.  John  Dama»- 
cenus  interprets  the  name  Anna  =  grace,  and 
<  Marys:  lady.    The  Emperor  Justinian  I.  built 
I  (550)  the  church  of  St  Anna,  in  Constantinople 
,  (iVoeoD.  de  cedif,  1,  3).     Other  emperors  imi- 
tated  nis  example.      The  anniversary  of  St. 
Anna  occurs  in  the  Greek  Church  on  July  25.  . 

In  the  Western  Church,  Pope  Leo  III.,  in  the 
8th  century,  ordered  the  history  of  St.  Joakim 
and  St.  Anna  to  be  painted  in  the  basilic  of 
San  Paolo.  Gregory  XIII.  decreed  (1584),  in 
conformity  with  more  ancient  nrecedence,  that* 
forever  afker,  double  mass  should  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Church  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
in  honor  of  St.  Anna.  (Comp.  the  Martyralo' 
gium  Romamim).  Pope  Beneaict  XIV.,  in  his 
work,  de  festis  Mariae  Virginis,  II.  9,  treats  of 
the  veneration  of  St.  Anna.  The  same  is  de* 
fended  by  Petrvs  Canisius,  in  the  book  de  ifo- 
ria  Deipara  Virgine,  I.  4.  In  Spain,  the  Au- 
gustinian  Anna,  a  pupil  of  Theresa,  labored  for 
the  same  object :  so  also  in  Italy,  the  Minorite, 
Innocent  of  Clusa  (surnamed  Annteus),  who 
was  reputed  to  have  wrought  miracles  through 
the  aid  of  Anna.  In  the  17th  century,  Imperi' 
alis,  maintained,  according  to  more  ancient  au- 
thorities, that  St.  Anna  begat  the  Virgin  Mary 
without  human  agency.  This  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  Papal  See.  The  same  view, 
however,  has  been  repeatedly  advocated. 

More  in  regard  to  St.  Anna,  and  her  venera- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  Ada  Sancior,  c.  com" 
ment  cUtperi  Tom.  VI.  p.  233.  Comp.  TUle- 
moni,  in  the  Memoir,  ad  Hist  Ecel.  I.  p.  266, 
Riveli.  Apologia  Mariae.  George  Henry  Gotse 
wrote  a  monograph,  the  Diatribe  de  cultu 
Annae ;  and  Bailletus  de  vita  S,  Annas. 

Relics  of  St.  Anna  are  exhibited,  especially 
in  DUren  in  the  Province  of  the  Rhine,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  West  in  the  13th  century.  She  is  usually 
represented  as  carrying  Mary  in  her  arms,  or 
teaching  her  to  read.  In  the  cathedral  at 
BrUgge,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  genea- 
logical tree  of  St.  Anna.  She  is  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  under  the  tree.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  bear  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  Cleophas, 
Simeon,  and  more  than  a  dosen  others,  in  a 
sitting  or  kneeling  posture. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  monastio  order  called 
after  St,  Anna.  W.  CnutBVB.—MayburTy. 

Annas  [Joseph.  Ani.  *AyaM(),  a  Jewish  high 

friest  at  the  time  of  Christ,  Luke  3:2;  John 
8  :  13,  was  a  son  of  Seth.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  office  in  A.  D.  6,  during  the  taking  of  the 
census  under  Quirinus  (Joseph.  Ant.  18,  2.  1), 
but  was  removed  8  years  afterwards  by  Valerius 
Gretus  (Ant.  18, 2.  2).  Although  he  still  main- 
tained a  high  position  (Acts  4  :  6),  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  happiest  man  of  his  times, 
in  Josephus'  opinion,  because  his  five  sons  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity  (Ant. 
20,  9. 1),  he  never,  even  according  to  Josephua, 
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filled  the  office  Again  after  his  retnoral,'  espe- 
oially  not  before  the  death  of  Christ,  at  which 
period  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  (see  Art.)  occu- 
pied it  (John  18 :  13).  The  question  arises :  how 
Caiaphas  (Matth.  26 :  57 ;  John  11 :  49 :  18 :  13» 
24)  and  Annas  (Luke  3:2;  Acts  4:6;  John 
18  :  13,  15-24)  can  each  be  called  opxitptvi  at 
that  time  ?  Winer,  Anger  and  others  reply,  that 
Annas  had  previoaslj^  filled  the  office,  and  re- 
tained the  name  simply  in  a  complimentary 
way ;  bat  as  his  term  is  referred  to  in  Luke  to 
fix  the  date,  he  must  have  been  the  actual  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  at  the  time,  besides  being 
represented  as  officiating  in  John  18 :  13,  Ac., 
Acts  4 :  6.  And  yet  we  cannot'  charge  Luke 
and  John  with  an  error.  It  can  indeed  be 
proven  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  cotempo- 
raneously  chiefs  of  the  Jewisn  nation,  the  former 
as  President  (K^tfTJ)  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the 

•    T 

latter  as  high  priest  There  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  considering  ap;t^fpfv(, 
which  18  an  ambiguous  term,  as  being  nere 
e<^uivalent  to  president,  for  Luke  uniformly  ap- 
plies it  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sanhedrim 
fActs  5  :  21,  27 ;  7  :  1 ;  9  :  1,  2 ;  22  :  5  ;  23  :  2, 
4;  24  :  1).  In  Acts  4:6  the  members  of  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim  are  named,  and  Annas 
alone  is  called  h  opxf^pfvf,  is  named  Jirst,  and 
precedes  Caiaphas,  so  that  he  seems  to  be  unqueti- 
tionably  the  President,  whilst  Caiaphas  is  merely 
a  member  (comp.  John  11 :  49).  The  usual 
opinion  that  by  6  apx*  Luke  meant  the  actine 
high  priest,'  who  was  therefore  president,  would 
involve  the  Evangelist  in  the  error  of  making 
Annas  high  priest  at  the  time  named  in  Acts  4 : 
6.  This  opinion  is  further  refuted  by  its  unte- 
nable position  that  each  high  priest  was,  as 
such.  President  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Selden  (in 
the  work  quoted)  disproves  this,  by  showing  the 
disagreement  between  the  reported  list  of  presi- 
dents and  that  of  high  priests  given  by  Jose- 
5 bus.  And  it  is  a  fact  hitherto  overlooked,  that 
hsephus  (Ant.  20,  10)  apparently  confirms  the 
existence  of  this  difference,  between  the  high 
priest  and  President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the 
time  of  Christ  For  other  passages  show,  that 
the  Maccabee  sacerdotal  princes  held  not  merely 
the  high  priesthood,  but  political  control  (^poa- 
taala  f ov  f^vovf ),  that  the  Herodian  dynasty  ob- 
tained the  latter,  and  then  endeavored  to  sup- 
press the  sacerdotal  dignity,  in  which  the 
Romans,  after  Judea  became  a  Roman  province, 
seconded  them,  and  finally,  that  at  the  time  of 

*  Luke  (3  :  2)  himself  intimates  that  different  digni- 
ties are  meant  by  using  the  sinjjralar  hi  m^xJ^tfimt  in. 
stead  of  the  plural  h}  i^u^v.  Translating  the  words 
properly  they  mean  "under  the  chief  prteet  Anna*  and 
nudcr  Cniphae" 

•  Wieeeler,  ChronoL  Synop.,  183,  Ac.  Selden,  De 
eynedn'ie  et  pmefecturie  Juridieie  veterum  Ebraeornm, 
II.  655.  But  Selden  errs  in  considering  Caiaphas  as  a 
neond  President  or  the  Sanhedrim. 

'  Luke,  in  AeU  2  :  24,  calls  the  high  priest  proper,  & 
\eptbt  (which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  reading). 
The  LXX.  uses  the  fuller  form  i  U^t^t  h  l^iy^tt  opx-  oc- 
curring only  in  Levit  4  :  .3.  And  in  reference  to  the 
N.  T.  use  of  apX'  oven  tho^e  who  oppose  this  explana- 
tion must  admit  (comp.  Winer,  Art  Sanhedrim)  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
means  not  former  high  priests  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
hot  chief  priests. 


Christ  the  Jewish  government  had  become  an 
aristoeracy,  the  power  of  which  was  divided  be- 
tween the  high  priest,  as  head  of  the  priesthood 
and  religious  affairs,  and  him  who  atoud  at 
the  head  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  sation,  or 
the  President  of  the  Sanhedrim.  If,  therefore, 
the  Jewish  constitution  was  an  aristoeracy^  we 
can  readily  understand  why  Luke  should  repre- 
sent its  government  as  being  in  the  hands  not 
only  of  Caiaphas,  but  also  of  Annas ;  and  if  the 
management  of  the  people,  politically,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  chief  priests  who  oonsti toted  the 
Sanhedrim  (o»  oftx^put),  i.  e.  the  sacerdotal  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  J^tsident 
of  the  Sanhedrim  might  be  called  6  apX'  "^^ 
chief  priests,  moreover,  appear,  in  the  N.  T^  as 
the  dominant  class  among  the  Jews  (John  7  :  32, 
35 ;  11 :  47 ;  Matth.  27  :  1 ;  Mark  15  :  1 ;  Loko 
22  :  66 ;  Acts  4  :  6).  K.  Wibsklkk.* 

Annats  are  tributes  paid  by  new  bishops  to 
the  Pope,  and  now  sienify,  in  Germany,  those 
taxes  which  are  called,  in  canon  law,  servUia 
eommunia,  and  not  the  Annatae  proper.  The 
servitia  originated  in  a  tax  exacted  from  those 
newiv  ordained  by  the  ordainer,  and  might 
equal  the  first  year's  income.  This  tax  is  named 
in  NoveiL  123,  o.  3.  16  (546),  and  early  existed 
in  the  West  (ConcU,  Rom.  595  in  c.  4,  C  1.  ^ 
2),  and  was  there  not  only  paid  by  an  ordained 
priest,  but  also  by  bishops  and  abbots  at  their 
consecration.  Wnen  at  length  consecration  be- 
came a  papal  reservation  (see  Bishops,  consecra- 
tion of),  the  servitia  also  took  the  form  of  a 
reservation,  and  under  the  name  of  servitia  eom- 
munia (rarely  Annatae)  were  ^nend  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Another  tribute,  eotirely 
distinct  from  the  above,  was  the  Annatae  {A*^ 
nalia,  medii  fruetus,  jus  deportuum).  i.  e.  /A< 
half  of  the  first  year's  income,  which  bishops 
usually  received  m>m  the  benefices  which  they 
conferred;  not  unfrequently  through  papal 
privilege,  as  occurred  even  under  Honorioe  ill. 
and  Bonifacius  VIII.  (c.  32.  X.  V.  S.  (5,  40.)  c. 
1220.  and  c,  10.  de  reserv.  in  VL  (1.  3.)  c.  A.  D. 
1300).  This  tribute,  so  far  as  it  was  paid  out 
of  reserved  prebends,  was  received  by  the  popes 
first  in  the  time  of  Avignon  (see  Reservations), 
John  XXII.  c.  10.  11.  £xtrav.  Comm.  de  prae- 
bend.  (3,  2.)  A.  D.  1318  and  1320.  Both  taxes 
belonged  to  those  which  the  German  Church 
considered  abuses.  And  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (see  ConeordtU)  in  1418,  it  was  resolved 
that  bishoprics  and  abbevs  should  pay  the  ser- 
vUiae  in  two  semiannual  instalments,  in  eon- 
formity  with  the  Roman  chancery  tax.  The 
other  prebends  granted  by  the  Pope  were,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pay  the  Annates,  only  however 
when  they  were  rated  in  the  aforesaid  chancery 
tax  at  more  than  24  gold  florins,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  a  solitary  reserved  prebend  in  Ger- 
many. The  result  was  that  the  Annatae  were 
generally  dropped  in  the  German  Church, 
llence  the  name  was  gradually  substituted  for 
the  serviiiae.  The  Basle  Council  (sees.  12,  21), 
indeed,  also  tried  to  abolish  them.  But  the 
Vienna  Concordat  (1448)  ratified  the  Articles  of 
Constance,  and  subsequently  the  popes,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  therewith,  increased  the  taxes, 
and  even  demanded  payment  of  all  at  once,  in- 
stead of  in  two  instalments^    A  counter  deol» 
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ration  of  the  CoDgress  of  Ems  (tIcI.  that  Art.) 
remained  inoperative,  and  thus  at  the  present 
day  the  servitia  eommunia  are  still  paid  under 
the  name  of  the  Antiais. 

Mbjir. — Mayhurry, 

Anni  Gleri. — The  funds  used  in  the  erection 
of  a  church  or  parsonage  must  bo  paid  in  instal- 
ments by  the  succeeding  incumbents  out  of  their 
revenues.  These  instalments  are  called  Anni 
Cleri. 

Anxdversarins  sc.  dies, — During  the  2d  cen- 
tury it  became  usual  for  Christian  congregations 
to  observe  the  anniversaries  of  the  death  of  their 
martyrs  with  early  religious  services.  Private 
fsiraiiies  did  the  same  in  commemoration  of  their 
departed.  Hence  the  annual  festivals  of  Ibar- 
tyrs  and  saints,  and  finally  All-Saints'  day,  as 
also  the  anniversaries  of  deceased  members,  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
masses  and  almsgiving  on  the  basis  of  an  endow- 
ment. As  only  the  wealthy  can  ehdow  such 
special  anniversaries,  the  deceased  poor  are 
commemorated  on  All-Saints'. 

Animliis  pucatorins. —  Romish  bishops,  at 
their  investiture,  receive  a  ring,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  marriage  with  the  Church.  The  ^ope  also 
wears  one  having  a  signet  with  a  device  of 
Peter's  fishing.  Since  the  13th  century  papal 
briefs  were  sealed  with  this,  stamped  on  red  or 
green  wax,  and  hence  said  to  be  granted  sub 
annttlo  piscatorio.  Instead  of  this,  red  stamps, 
impressed  with  the  same  emblem,  are  attached 
to  the  brijBf.  Mejer.* 

Annilliciade,  1)  the  French,  An  order  of 
Nuns  of  the  Annunciation,  or  of  the  Ten  Vir- 
tues of  Our  Holy  Lady,  founded  in  1500  by  Jane 
of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  XII.,  and  consisting,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, of  45  monasteries  in  France  and  Hol- 
land. Those  in  France  were  then  abrogated. 
2)  The  cdtsiial^  a  similar  order  founded  by 
Mary  Victoria  Fomari,  a  widow  of  Genoa,  and 
confirmed  hj  Clement  VIII.  in  1604.  They 
lived  in  strict  seclusion,  revived  the  Order  in 
France,  and  are  met  with  in  Genoa  and  Rome. 

Annas  oarentiae  vras  the  time  during  which 

the  canons,  after  entering  upon  their  duties,  re- 
signed their  revenues  to  the  benefit  of  the  esta- 
blishment, prebendary  fund,  pope  or  bishop. 
Instead  of  this,  in  man^  countries  a  tax  is  levied 
upon  the  income,  which  is  applied  to  various 
church  charities. 

Annus  danstralis  is  the  canon's  first  year 
of  office,  durin|;  which  residence  in  the  chapter 
is  strictly  required. 

Annus  decretorins  is  the  normal-year  1624, 
in  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  determined 
that  both  confessions  in  the  German  territories 
ihould  be  distributed  according  to  their  actual 
occupancy  at  that  time. 

Annus  deservitus  and  gratiae.  —  Heirs  of 
clergymen  are  entitled  to  the  nngathered  fruits, 
&c.,  of  their  parish,  &c.,  for  the  year  of  their 
demise — to  which  a  month  of  grace,  or  quarter 
is  usually  added. 

AnomOBans. — (See  Arianism  and  Eunomius,) 

Ansbaohy  The  Reformation  in.  The  Mar- 
graviate  of  Ansbach,  in  connection  with  Mark- 
brandcnburg,  belonged,  after  the  14th  century, 
to  the  HohenzoUern  Burggrave  of  NUrnberg; 


but  after  the  insanity  of  Margrayo  Frederick, 
Albert's  son  (1515),  it  was  governed  jointly  by 
two  princes,  Caasimir  and  George,  Frederick^ 
elder  sons.  George,  however,  spent  most  of  his 
time  on  his  estate  in  Silesia,  or  in  Hungary,  so 
that  Cassimir  had  almost  exclusive  management 
of  the  government  until  his  death,  in  1527. 
The  reformatory  measures  adopted  in  NUrnberg 
soon  excited  similar  efforts  in  Ansbach.  Long 
grieved  at  popish  disorders,  especially  at  the 
excessive  traffic  in  indulgences,  a  number  of  the 

Seople  laid  a  declaration  (on  Oct.  1)  before  the 
eputies  (convoked  (in  September,  1524)  in  Ans- 
bach by  the  Margrave,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
.  suiting  with  reference  to  existing  aoctrinal  dis- 
sensions), avowing  their  intention  tP  adhere 
'  firmly  to  evangelical  truth,  in  which  they  asked 
!  to  be  protected,  and  further  requested  that,  cast- 
I  ing  aside  human  inventions,  the  pure  gospel 
might  be  maintained,  the  Holy  Supr>er  adminis- 
tered in  both  forms,  and,  the  mass  in  German. 
Cassimir  submitted  the  matter  to  George  in 
Ofen,  who  approved  of  it,  and  exhorted  the 
public  officers  of  Ansbach  to  aid  his  brother  in 
the  introduction  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  and 
worship.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  also  favored 
the  movement,  and  sent  to  Caasimir  a  letter 
from  Luther,  Jonas,  Pommer,  and  Melanchthon, 
sanctioning  his  plans,  excepting  with  reference 
to  the  rejection  of  pictures  which  they  did  not 
consider  as,  in  themselves,  oondemnable.  The 
Prankish  nobility,  zealous  for  the  Reformation, 
unanimously  urged  the  Margrave  to  favor  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Cassimir  con- 
sented, and  even  winked  at  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  public  worship.  He  was  re- 
strained, however,  from  going  further  than  this, 
by  regard  for  the  emperor,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  and  possibly 
also  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  Peasant  War ; 
although  it  merits  notice  that  he  employed  such 
men  as  Adam  Weisz,  the  friend  of  Brenz,  and 
George  Yogler,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther. 
Before  going,  as  imperial  Commissary,  to  the 
Diet  of  Speyer,  in  1526,  Cassimir  issued  an  or- 
dinance declaring  himself  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  the  emperor  (Yon  d.  Lith.  176),  and  his 
desire  that  the  various  old  ceremonies  and  insti- 
tutions should  be  tolerated,  &c.  This  called 
forth  a  letter  of  disapprobation  from  Geor^, 
who  speedily  retumca  to  Ansbach,  held  a  diet 
of  the  Ansbach  Deputies  during  Cassimir's  a1> 
sence,  and  declared  that  he  expected  them  to 
promote  the  evangelical  cause  without  regard 
to  temporal  interests.  It  was  not  until  the 
death  of  Cassimir  (Sept.  21,  1527)  that  matters 
took  a  new  turn.  As  soon  as  George  assumed 
the  government,  he  followed  the  counsel  of  Spen- 
gler,  the  champion  of  the  Reformation  in  NUrn- 
berg, in  inviting  Althamer  to  Ansbach,  and 
recalling  RUrer  (who  had  lefl  it  on  account  of 
personal  violence)  from  Silesia,  and  declared  at 
the  Ansbach  Diet,  held  in  the  spring  of  1523, 
that  he  would  tolerate  no  refractory  clergy,  and 
no  ceremonies  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God. 
In  May  following  he  joined  NUrnberg  in  ap- 
pointing a  general  visitation,  and  called  a  con- 
vention at  Schwabach  (June,  15128),  which 
adopted  23  Articles  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  17  Schwabach  Art.  of  1529),  which  formed 
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the  basis  of  th«  BfandeDbarg*NUniberg  Agenda, 
of  1533.  In  aeeordance  with  t^ese  articles, 
the  various  refbrmatorj  mesfures  were  intro- 
duced in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg.  Qeorge  defended  his  course  against 
the  complaints  of  King  Ferdinand,  bj  appealing 
to  the  word  of  God  and  example  of  OhriHt.  In 
1529  be  signed  the  Protest  of  Speyer,  and  his 
private  secretary  Frauentraut  was  on  the  com- 
missinn  which  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  and 
incurred  his  displeasure.  lie  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  stood  up  for  the  truth  at  Augsburg, 
lo  1530.  When  Ferdinand  urged  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals should  be  coerced  to  conform  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Church,  (Horge  rose  and 
said,  *'  Rather  than  surrender  the  word  of  God, 
or  deny  my  Lord,  I  will  kneel  down  before  your 
Majesty  and  let  my  h«ad  be  cut  off."  To  which 
the  emperor  replied  in  his  Low*Dutch  dialect: 
''Ei  Ucer  Fdrst,  nit  Kop  a5,  wU  Kop  ab:' 
Brenc  highly  oommends  the  ptet^  and  firmness 
of  George.  He,  with  four  princes  and  two 
cities,  signed  the  confession.  A  renewed  at- 
tempt, made  at  Angsburg,  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  emperor,  fiuled.  When  the  question  arose 
of  armed  opposition  to  the  emperor,  George  con- 
sulted Brewt  and  his  theologians.  They,  like 
Luther,  disapproved  of  violent  defence.  Georfire 
did  not  join  the  league  of  Smalcald  (1531). 
Soon  after  the  Augsburg  Diet  a  reaction  sprang 
up  in  Ansbaeh  in  &vor  of  the  old  forms.  Baily 
mass  was  especially  demanded.  Brenz  opposed 
all  concessions,  and  George  followed  his  counsel. 
The  want  of  a  complete  Agenda,  to  be  generally 
introduced,  became  daily  more  manifest  Brenz 
and  Osiander  aocordingly  prepared  one,  which 
was  introduced  into  N  Urn  berg  in  1532,  and  in 
Ansbaeh  in  Januarv,  1533.  Dr.  £ck  issued  a 
refutation  of  it^  the  best  rejoinder  to  which  was, 
that  it  won  general  favor,  and  was  made  the 
groundwork  of  many  others,  as  those  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Magdeburg,  Mark-Brandenburg,  &o. 
The  NUrnberg  conlTOversy  about  the  Bann  and 
private  confession  seems  not  to  have  agitated 
Ansbaeh.  The  monasteries  were  of  course  sup- 
pressed, including  the  renowned  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Heilbronn  (with  the  abbot  of 
which,  Dr.  Sohopper,  Brenz  exchanged  let- 
ters), which  was  converted  into  a  school,  and 
thus  became  a  model  for  the  subsequent  monas- 
tery-schO(ils  of  WUrtemberg.  Ansbaeh  also 
signed  the  Smalcald  Articles.  In  the  Smal- 
cald war  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  evange- 
lical districts  of  Southern  Germany ;  and  after 
its  sad  close,  the  miserable  Interim  could  be 
more  readily  imposed  upon  Ansbaeh,  inasmuch 
as  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Interim  agreed 
more  fully  with  the  Agenda  of  1533  than  with 
those  prepared  under  Swiss  influence,  which 
were  not  so  richly  imbued  with  the  liturgical 
spirit  as  those  of  WUrtemberg.  George  died 
in  1543.  His  son,  George  Frederick,  raised 
the  school  of  Heilbronn  to  a  Gymnasium, 
and  endowed  it.  Under  him  the  Form  of 
Concord  was  signed,  and  the  Reformation  con- 
firmed. 

(Comp.  Von  d.  LUh^  Reformationsgesch.  v. 
Ansbaeh,  1733.  HaHmann  u.  Jdger^  Joh.  Brenz, 
1840, 1.  LShe^  Erinoerungen  aus  d.  Ref.  Gesch. 
▼.  Franken,  1847).  Habtmann.* 


AnsegU,  an  abbreviation  of  AtuegUU,  Be^ 
sides  1.  Ansegis  (or  Anchises  the  Trojan,  tkA  tbs 
later  tradition  of  Metz  called  him),  son  of  Bishop 
St.  Amulf,  in  Metz  (about  600-625),  and  father 
of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  two  persons  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Middle  A^es, 
both  ecclesiastics  and  sustaining  a  near  relation 
to  the  Frankish  kings. 

2.  The  earlier  and  more  noted  of  these  was 
bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent,  of  noble 
Frankish  ancestry.  Leaving  the  8cbi>o1  of  a 
monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  the  first  he 
attended,  he  joined  the  monastery  of  Fontanella 
(St.  Vandrilie,  in  the  diocese  of  Rnoen,  the 
abbot  of  which  (from  787)  was  a  relative),  and 
as  nSonk  thereof  rendered  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Charlemagne.  Successively  abbot  of  Rheims 
and  Chalons  sur  Marne,  he  next  (807)  took 
charge  of  the  more  important  monastery  of  St 
Germain  de  Flay  (In  the  diocese  of  Beaavais). 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  his  celebrity.  He 
put  the  monastery,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
m  complete  repair,  and  greatly  improved  its 
lands.  Charlemafme  observed  bis  enei^7  and 
skill,  and  called  him  to  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  where 
he  assisted  Bin  hard,  the  architect,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  patftce  and  cathedral.  The  emperor 
also  entrusted  him  with  frequent  confidential 
commissions,  especially  a  diffieult  one  to  Spain. 
Louis,  Charlemagne's  son,  held  him  in  equal 
honor,  and  granted  him  (817)  the  Abbacy  of  Luz- 
eil,  and  subsequently  (823)  that  of  Fontanella. 
Here  Ansegis,  aged  and  sickly,  devote^}  himself 
to  more  retired  religious  and  literary  exercises, 
and  had  a  long  list  of  works,  chiefly  theological, 
written  by  the  monks.  Here  also  he  either  com- 
pleted, or  at  least  published  ^827),  a  ciitlection 
of  Frankish  State  statutes,  which  possess  oflBcial 
value  as  the  libri  III.  capiiuUtrium.  His  origi- 
nal plan  was  to  collect  and  classify  the  scattered 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  statutes  of  Charlemagne, 
Louis,  and  Lothaire.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  gathering  only  a  few  of  the  Capitularies  issued 
789-817,  and  even  these  are  not  all  complete. 
With  the  exception  of  L  140-158;  IL  29-46; 
III.  64-66 ;  IV.  1-12,  they  may  all  be  traced  to 
existing  original  sources ;  and  a  comparison 
shows  the  fidelity  of  Ansegis ;  he  rarely  varies 
from  the  original,  and  never  falsifies  it.  The 
objections  to  Ansegis'  claims  to  the  authrvrship 
of  this  work  are  fully  refVited  by  historical  fucts. 
This  work  perpetuated  his  name.  Soon  after 
its  first  appearance  it  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  aown  to  the  13th  cent,  every  German 
king  took  the  oath  of  office  upon  it.  He  died 
July  20,  833.  His  property  was  divided  be- 
tween churches,  monasteries,  and  the  poor. 
(Comp.  Gtsta  abbattim  Fontan^lensium ;  Chrtmi' 
con  Lnxoviense;  Sigeherti  Chron,  a.  827;  and 
Miracnli  S.  Woldeberti,  The  best  edition  of 
Ansegis's  Captularia  is  oontained  in  Pertx's 
Mwmm,  Germ.  Icgum.,  P.  I.). 

3.  The  later  Ansegis,  of  whose  parentage  and 
youth  we  have  no  information,  nrst  occurs  in 
history  in  870,  as  an  abbot  (probably  of  St  Mi- 
chael, Beauvais),  and  as  legate  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  in  Rome.  Having  obtained  the  eonsent 
of  John  VIII.  to  Charles's  coronation,  he  was 
elevated,  the  next  year,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sens,  and  became  the  Pope's  chief  agent  against 
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the  WMt*Frankuib  clergy,  ns  well  as  the  King's 
chief  comseUor.  In  876,  John  VIIL  appointed 
him  Primate  of  the  Prankish  Churoh,  ana  Vioar- 
General  of  the  Apoetolto  chair,  by  consent  of 
the  king,  but  in  opposition  to  the  archbishops, 
who,  at  the  STnod  of  Pontion  (876),  at  which 
Rheime  had  the  precedence,  appealed  to  an- 
cient statutes,  ana  refused  to  recognise  him 
in  a  higher  capacity  than  a  metropolitan.  Hino- 
mar  wrote  the  Dejure  metropolitanorum  (^'nc- 
ntari  Opera  I.  719,  &c.)  against  hitn.  Of  bis 
doings  as  vicar  nothing  special  in  reported.  He 
enjoyed  the  honor  but  a  8hi>rt  time,  Charles 
having  died  the  following  year.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Louts  the  Stammerer,  he  appears  simply 
as  bishop.  At  the  Council  of  Troyes  (878)  the 
Arebbishop  of  Rheims  again  took  precedence 
of  him,  and  he  was  designated  by  the  Pope 
merely  na  archbishop.  He  indeed  endeavored 
t(>  make  the  contentions  about  the  legitimate 
succession,  which  occurred  upon  the  death  of 
Louis  in  879,  eubservient  to  nis  elevation,  but 
the    speedy  reconciliation    of   the^  conflicting 

Sartiee  frustrated  his  ambitious  schemes.  He 
led,  Nov,  25,  882,  and  the  glory  of  his  see  was 
buried  with  him.  *^  JMmu»  Uallorym  papa," 
was  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  but  no  suc- 
cessor ever  arrogated  the  title.  (Oimp.  Hinc- 
mart  Remenait  AnnaleSt  a.  870,  &c. ;  Annalea 
Vedaatini,  a.  879.  Various  letters  of  Pope  John 
VIIL;  Cknmeon  Odoranni,  hj  Dyehesne  Ser, 
II.;  GMrer,  Kirchengescb.  B.  II.) 

4.  Anot^r  Ansegis,  of  less  repute,  lived  in 
the  lOtfa  century,  and  was  Bishop  of  lyoues  from 
925-959.  When  the  Normane  invaded  Belgium 
and  France,  he  took  the  field  against  them. 
About  958f  he  was  driven  from  hie  diocese,  but 
regained  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the 
consignment  of  the  relics  of  St.  Patroclus. 
(Cump.  Flodoardi  AnnaUs,  Hugo  Floriaeensis, 
Jiicheri  histariae;  and  the  Tranalatio  8.  Pch 
Irocli.)  Merkbl.* 

Ansafan,  of  Canterbury ,  was  born  in  1003  at 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
was  connected,  through  his  father,  with  a  noble 
family  of  Lombardy.  Being  prevented,  by  bis 
voluptuous  father,  from  gratifving  an  early  awa- 
kened desire  to  lead  a  pious  life  as  a  monk,  he, 
whilet  practising  himself  in  knightly  arts,  be- 
came entangled  in  worldly  affairs.  At  variance 
with  bis  father,  h^  wandered  about  for  several 
years,  and  at  length  went  to  the  monastery  at 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
himself  to  study  under  the  Prior  Lanfranc,  his 
countryman,  which  he  did  with  unceasing  dili- 
^nce.  His  earlier  desire  being  rekindled,  he 
joined  the  monastery  in  his  27tn  year.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  became  prior  in  the  place 
of  Lanfranc,  and  as  such  had  the  direction  of 
the  studies,  discipline,  and  the  care  of  souls 
under  his  oontrol.  He  was  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  this  post.  Being  in  living  intei^ 
course  with  young  spirits  thirsting  for  know- 
ledge, the  deepest  problems  of  speculative  theo- 
logy now  engaged  his  attention.  In  addition  to 
this,  nnd  to  retired  acts  of  devotion  and  literary 
occupations  in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
whose  MSS.  be  multiplied  and  amended,  he  was 
also  occupied  with  its  physical  wants,  and  faith- 


ful attention  to  the  sick,  especially  at  last,  as  the 
Abbot  Ilerluin  grew  feebler.  After  the  death 
of  the  abbot  in  1078,  Anselm  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  The  administration  of 
justice  nnd  the  direction  of  economical  affairs 
now  also  devolved  upon  him,  both  of  which  were 
connected  with  greal  trouble  and  care.  He 
still,  however,  made  the  care  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  his  chief  concern,  and  transferred 
physical  labors  as  much  as  possible  to  approved 
brothers.  He  was  eminently  hospitable,  not- 
withstanding the  •  frequent  eoonomicHi  embar- 
rassments of  the  monasterjir.  These  were  times 
of  rich  refreshment.  He  lived  as  a  brother  with 
the  monks,  whom  he  greatly  benefitted  spirit- 
ually, cheering  many  by  familiar  conversations, 
and  winning  the  love  of  all  by  his  kindness  and 
sinceritjr.  He  also  gained  the  respect  of  the 
king  (William  I.).  He  stood,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  close  connection  with  the  civil  ruler,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  spiritual  chief;  and  Qregorj 
VII.  granted  his  monastery  exemption  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  (though  not  from  diocesan 
inspection). 

A  third  journey  to  England  resulted  in  his 
elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  vacant  for  four  years  aAer  the 
death  of  Lanfranc;  to  which  conscientious 
convictions  constrained  him  to  yield.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  knew  that  the  contest  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  from  the  civil  power  mi!kst  be 
fought  to  the  end.  The  rigor  vrith  which  Wil* 
liam  I.  held  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  civil 
barons  in  subjection,  degenerated  into  despotism 
under  William  II.  The  situation  was  the  more 
critical,  inasmuch  as  the  papal  power  was  para- 
lyzed by  division.  The  English  clergy  looked 
hopefully  to  Anselm,  and  the  hi^h  office  was 
not  only  offered,  but  urged  upon  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  who  on  his  death-bed  con- 
sented to  its  occupation.  But  in  a  short  time 
various  occasions  of  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  king.  It  was  only  after  great  exer- 
tion that  he  obtained  the  recognition  of  Urban 
II.,  and  finally  also  a  half  permission  to  visit 
him.  But  immediately  after  his  departure  the 
archbishopric  was  distrained.  Anselm  now 
lived  in  exile,  partly  in  Rome  and  other  places 
in  Italy,  partly  in  Lyons ;  everywhere  welcomed 
and  beloved.  He  finished  his  treatise  on  the 
incarnation  {Cur  Deus  homo?)  in  an  elevated 
monastery  in  Champaign  ;  at  the  Synod  of  Ban 
(1098)  he  defendea  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  against  the  Qreeks ; 
and  attended  a  Synod  at  Home,  which  passed 
strict  decrees  against  the  investiture  of  laymen. 
Whilst  at  Lyons  he  was  occupied  by  various 
practical  nnd  theological  labors.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.,  from  whom  he  averted  the 
ban  at  Bari,  he  returned  to  England.  But  as 
he  refuiied  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  being 
bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Synod,  and 
King  Henry,  to  whom  the  barons  and  bishops 
submitted,  insisted  upon  it,  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  leave  England  (1103)  and  live  in  exile, 
until  the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  yielded  with 
reference  to  investiture  with  the  ring  and  cro- 
sier, and  the  Pope  (Paschal  II.),  on  the  other, 
with  reference  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.    Hence- 
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fuTth  Anselm,  who  had  previously  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king  by  proofs  of  love  and  fidelity, 
enjoyed  his  full  confidence,  so  that  once,  during 
a  lon^  absence,  he  even  made  him  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Though  Anselm  was  unceasingly 
active  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Churchy  he 
did  not  neglect  to  administer  Church  gocertiment 
with  energy  and  decision.  To  this  end  he,  on 
the  one  hand,  restored  the  right  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  Primate  of  the  National 
Church,  and  on  the  other,  he  insisted  upon  the 
recognition  by  Rome  of  the  independence  of  the 
English  Church  in  its  head,  and  his  right  to  be 
the  only  representative  of  the  Pope  in  England. 
These  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  and  official 
power  were  not  made  to  gratify  hierarchical  de- 
ftires,  but  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Church, 
lie  labored  for  a  general  reform  of  discipline, 
with  reference  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laitj ; 
and  as  early  as  the  National  Synod  at  Westmin- 
ster (1102)  he  had  energetic  measures  adopted 
concerning  it.  The  great  difficulty  lay  in  their 
execution.  But  as  the  success  of  discipline  was 
conditioned  by  the  revival  of  religious  feeling, 
he  vigorously  urged  the  reformation  of  the  mon- 
aateriesy  which  should  become  models  of  piety. 
His  archiepiscopal  labors  comprehended  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands. 
His  influence,  indeed*  did  not  even  stop  here, 
but  extended  itself  to  Europe — especially  his 
faithful  and  manifold  efforts  for  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  Church.  But  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  under  his  immediate  juris- 
diction occupied  him  more  than  anything  else, 
in  which  his  enlightened  spirit  and  affectionate 
disposition  found  themselves  roost  at  home. 
Notwithstanding  his  debilitating  asceticism,  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  76  years.  He  died  in 
peace  with  God,  April  21,  A.  D.  1109. 

^  Anselm  was  not  only  the  man  of  his  age,  but 
his  influence  extended  into  the  future  and  eter- 
nity. With  pure  intentions  and  firm  decision, 
he  took  part  in  the  principal  spiritual  and 
church-political  movements  and  contests  of  his 
times ;  and  remained,  in  the  most  diverse  rela- 
tions, the  same  simple,  judicious  and  faithful 
son  of  the  Church.  Monochism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  on 
the  other,  constitute  the  poles  c/f  his  activity 
thus  far  described.  In  both  we  acknowledge 
him  to  be  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  It  is  true, 
he  is  one-sidedly  churchly,  and  does  not  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  rights  of  the  State ;  but  an 
energetic  man  like  him  could  not  develop  him- 
self otherwise  than  in  a  one-sided  way. 

But  his  rich  and  profound  spiritual  life  did 
not  exhaust  itself  in  these  labors.  He  is  not 
merely  the  devout  monk,  one  who  affectionately 
cared  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of 
others,  a  prior  and  abbot  training  and  ruling 
with  wisdom  and  mild  power,  and  a  bishop  con- 
tending for  the  freedom  and  order  of  the  Church ; 
but  he  is  also,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  lofty 
scientific  genitis.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  scholasticism;  and  he  unques- 
tionably stands  at  the  head  of  that  powerful  and 
grand  dialectic-speculative  movement.  Though 
much  had  been  done,  since  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
turies, to  prepare  the  way  for  this  movement, 
still  the  thorough  mastery  of  previously  gathered 


materials  commenced  with  Aoselm.  Moreover, 
his  own  contributionf  to  this  movement  are 
rather  a  free  reproduction  and  reconstnictiofi 
of  Christian  truth,  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
Augustine,  than  a  comparison  and  dialectic  me- 
diation of  the  dicta  and  views  of  former  teach- 
ers, especially  patriotic  authorities.  His  wri- 
tings are  mainly  treatises  on  particular  do|^a«^ 
each  one  complete  in  itself,  yet  in  their  connec- 
tion making  a  unit,  having  for  their  olject  the 
solution  of  such  theological  problems  as  engaged 
chief  attention.  ^ 

His  scientific  treatises  discuss  partly  the  for- 
mal side  of  science,  to  which  his  dialoffus  dt 
grammatica  is  an  introduction,  which  exhibits 
a  full  understanding  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
intellectual  independence ;  partly  more  general 
philosophic-theological  principles  (de  verHaU); 
and  partly  particular  theological  doctrines: 
speculative  theology,  pneumatology  (de  casH 
diaboli),  the  incarnation  and  redemption,  and 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  free  will  and  its 
relation  to  grace,  divine  prescience  and  predes- 
tination, the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  &c. 

With  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  Anselm's 
more  general  principles,  he  held  that  all  higher 
spiritual  knowledge  was  conditioned  by  an  up- 
right mind,  the  surrendry  of  the  entire  man  to 
God,  and  divine  revelation,  or  by  the  firmest 
confidence  in  the  highest  truth,  more  especially 
in  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Church,  and  bv  obedience  ta  the  divine  tee- 
timony.  This  is  faith.  It  is  only  on  this  con- 
dition that  divine  truth  discloses  itself  more  and 
more  to  the  spirit,  and  man  hears  its  Toice  in 
himself.  From  such  spiritual  experience  pro- 
ceeds higher  knowledge,  scientific  insight,  which 
stands  between  faith  and  vision.  Higher  (speco- 
lative)  knowled^  ought,  however,  to  become 
independent  insight  and  conviction,  baaed  not 
in  authority,  but  in  reason  (ratio),  or  become 
free  according  to  the  laws  of  thought — a  free 
appropriation  of  the  contents.  This  bold  scien- 
tific striving  does  not,  with  Anselm,  exclude  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  limits  of  Vhat  can  be 
known  or  understood.  Mysteries,  which  elude 
comprehension,  are  not  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
much  rather  to  be  reverenced.  Besides,  the 
inquirer's  certainty  is  only  sul^ective  and  im- 
perfect, and  has  its  last  security  in  the  written 
word  of  Ood,  the  source  of  all  authority.  As 
all  being  is  grounded  in  God,  the  absolute  being, 
and  only  exists  as  it  participfttcs  in  Him,  so  also 
all  knowledge  has  its  deepest  ground  in  God, 
who  is  the  absolute  truth.  All  created  things 
exist  in  Him,  in  his  eternal  word,  in  an  arche- 
typal way,  and  our  souls  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  truth,  through  the  utterances  of  this  word  in 
them.  From  this  Anselm's  realism  results. 
Thinking  knows  itself  to  be  something  real, 
which  exists,  without  having  made  itself;  it^ 
object  is  an  invisible,  but  real  world ;  the  inw.inl 
part  of  things,  their  aim,  design,  idea,  one  and 
the  same  amidst  all  phenomenal  changes  which 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  idea.  So  far 
as  this  is  the  case  do  things  participate  in  truth. 
Truth  is  absolute,  as  creative  or  pure  causality, 
i.  e.  God;  relative,  that  is,  dependent  on  the 
absolute,  and  only  completing  itself  successively, 
the  reflection  of  divine  truth  operating  a)  as  cause 
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of  the  eziatenoe  (the  beoomiDg)  of  things,  as 
well  as  &)  a  mere  acttvitj  exerted  in  the  thinking 
of  men  (the  subjective  reflex  of  the  objective 
radiation  of  the  divine  mind),  vhich  possesses 
troth,  in  so  far  as  it  really  receives  into  itself  the 
objective  existence,   i.  e.  becomes  knowledge 

icomp.  Bitter,  Gesch.  der  Christlichen  Philos., 
11.  315,  so.;  Branisz,  Uebersicht  des  Entwick- 
lungsj;.  d.  rhilos.  in  d.  alten  u.  mittleren  Zeit, 
p.  410,  80. ;  and  especially  Hasse,  Anselm,  II. 
1 7,  sq..  108,  sq.). 

Of  Anselm's  pecaliar  doctrinal  system  we 
shall  give  but  a  brief  specimen,  especially  with 
regard  to  his  theological  views  of  the  incarnation 
and  redemption.  lie  gives  a  speculative  deve- 
lopment of  the  doctrine  concerning  God  in  bis 
Monologium,  which  surpasses  all  previous  at- 
tempts. He  commences  with  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God  (the  old  proofs  more  concisely  and 
distinctly  stated),  and  proceeds  from  this  to 
creation  —  from  the  absolute,  original  existence 
(Seyn),  to  the  relatively  actualized.  This  leads 
to  the  essence  (Wesen^  of  the  Creator,  to  the 
eternal  process  of  divine  utterance,  which  is 
identical  with  the  highest  essence  itself,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  attributes.  The 
divine  utterance  leads  to  the  trinity:* the  high- 
est essence  and  the  Word,  by  which  it  reveals 
itself  and  all  things,  breathing  from  love,  which 
is  its  eternal  bond.  The  knowledge  of  this,  a 
mjstery  demanding  faith,  pointing  to  the  human 
spirit  as  the  mirror  and  imago  of  the  highest 
spirit,  Anselm  shows  to  be  the  loftiest  destiny 
of  incrn ;  and  then  concludes  with  a  reference  to 
the  triune  supreme  essence,  which  alone  is  God. 
The  idea  and  argument  of  the  Monclogium  is 
supplemented  and  further  developed  in  several 
other  treatises.  First,  the  existence  of  God  in 
the  Proslogium,  In  this  a  new  argument  is  at- 
tempted, which  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  un- 
godly, and  in  substance  attempts  to  prove,  that 
God,  as  the  all-perfect  being,  must  not  only  exist 
in  thought,  but  also  in  reality  (ontolog.  argu- 
meot),  or  that  the  contents  of  this  thought  re- 
quires that  something  actual  does  and  must  cor- 
respond with  it.  Anselm  carries  out  this  argu- 
ment more  fully  in  a  reply  to  objections  raised 
against  it  by  a  monk  named  Gaunilo.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  further  developed  in 
the^  treatise  de  jide  or  de  incamatione  verbis  in 
which  he  opposes  the  assertion  of  the  nominalist 
Roicelin,  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  three 
individuals  or  things,  not  one  thing  {una  res), 
and  in  the  treatise  against  the  Greeks:  de  pr<y- 
cessume  spiriius  sancti.  His  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  more  remarkable,  and 
includes  that  of  the  incarnation,  in  the  cele- 
brated treatise:  Cur  Deushomof  In  this,  after 
rejecting  all  mere  arguments  of  fitness  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
devil  to  whom  a  ransom  was  to  be  paid,  and 
who  was  to  be  overcome  by  a  deception,  as  also 
all  crass  conceptions  of  God  as  thirsting  for  the 
hlood  of  the  innocent,  he  proves  the  necessity 
of  the  redemption  of  the  hupan  race,  whicn 
had  been  created  to  be  happy  in  communion 
with  God,  and  to  fill  up  the  chasm  made  by  the 
fallen  angels  by  a  God-man,  the  infinite  charac- 
ter of  whose  self-sacrifice  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  was  commensurate  with  the  infinite  guilt 


of  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  same  without  prejumce  to  the 
divine  justice,  so  that  justice  and  grace  appear 
in  the  most  beautiful  harmony. 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  treatises  of  An- 
selm's,  there  are  other  smaller  ones  deserving 
of  notice.  Such  are  his  spiritual  Meditaiiona,  in 
which  the  most  important  questions  having  im- 
mediate reference  to  God  are  dwelt  upon ;  his 
Prayers  [allodia  coeUtrtia),  addressed  chiefly  to 
God  and  Christ,  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Mo- 
ther of  God  and  the  saints,  but  this  only  when 
in  depressed  frames  of  mind,  }n  which  ne  had 
not  the  courage  to  go  directly  to  God  and  Christ ; 
and  finally  his  Letterx,  in  which  we  see  what  a 
tender  care  he  had  for  souKs,  aiding  them  by 
counsel  and  instruction,  reproof  and  correction, 
comfort  and  encouragement,  assistance  and  sup- 
port, in  nhysical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities 
and  embarrassments ;  affectionately  entering 
into  all  the  particulars  of  their  case,  but  always 
keeping  the  great  point  in  view. 

Thus  Anselm  was  a  blessing  to  his  nee,  and 
"  being  dead  yot  speaketh,"  as  a  witness  in  word 
and  deed  for  the  truth  and  grace  which  are  in 
Christ. 

The  oldest  account  of  bis  life  is  given  by  his 
friend  Eadmer^  which  is  printed  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  Gerberon.  In  later  times  Mdh- 
ler  first  reviewed,  briefly,  in  an  apologetical  way, 
his  life  and  doctrines  (in  the  Tlibmger  Quar- 
talschrift,  1827  And  1828).  In  1842  IVanckh 
published  a  biography  of  him,  accompanied 
with  critical  reflections  —  an  inexact  and  hasty 
production.  His  doctrines  on  redemption  ana 
the  trinity  are  discussed  at  large  in  Dr.  Baur's 
Hist,  of  Doctrines.  The  inost  thorough  account 
of  his  life  is  given  in  the  work  by  Hasse,  the 
second  part  of  which,  containing  a  representation 
of  his  doctrines,  based  on  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  them,  has  just  been  published.  The 
biographer  of  Abelard,  Charles  Bemusat,  re- 
cently published  in  Paris  a  volume  on  Anselm : 
Anselme  de  Cantorhery,  tableau  de  la  vie  monas- 
iique  et  de  la  luite  du  pouvoir  spiritud  avec  U 
pouvoir  iempord,  Ivling. — Beck. 

Anselm,  Bishop  of  Havelberg,  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  transactions 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In 
1135  he  was  the  ambassador  of  Lothar  II.  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Nicetas,  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
concerning  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  two  Churches.  Whilst  at  Rome,  in  1145, 
Eugene  III.  reqnaested  him  to  write  down  the 
conference.  A  learned  Greek  bishop  came  to 
the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and,  as  it 
appears,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
by  his  vindication  of  the  Greek  peculiarities, 
that  the  pope  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the 
Greeks.  The  conference  committed  to  writing 
by  Anselm,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  polemical  treatises  be- 
tween the  two  Churches.  Anselm  vrrote  impar- 
tially, and  unconsciously  reports  much  in  which 
his  Greek  opponent  has  the  truth  on  his  side. 
The  conference,  according  to  his  report,  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  much  good  teeling 
and  dignity  (see  d'Achery,  Spicilegium,  None 
Ausgaro,  I.  161).     Concerning   Anselm.  see 
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SnUker  in  Ilgen's  Zeitsoh.  fUr  hist.  Theol. 
1840.  II.  HiBzoo.—J^ecJk. 

AniiAltw^  sarnamed  Laon  or  Laudunensit^  be- 
cause Laon  was  his  birth-place,  studied  under 
Anseliu  of  Canterbury  at  the  monastery  at  Bee. 
He  taught  scholastic  theology  in  Paris  from 
107G,  and  contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  the 
university  there.  lie  became  archdeacon  in  his 
native  place,  to  vrhieh  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  llth  century ;  also  tckolcuiicus,  and  as  such 
principal  of  a  rapidly  increasing  theological 
school,  which  Abelard  visited,  but  was  not  able 
to  relish  Anselm's  instruction  (s.  Ab.  hiatoriae 
ealamit,  near,  c*  3).  He  died  in  1117,  having 
several  times  declined  episcopal  honors  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  his  calling  as  a 
teacher.  His  gUuta  interlirtearM,  i,  e.  exposition 
of  the  Vulgate  with  interlined  remarks,  with 
the  glossa  ordinaria  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  became 
unfortunately  the  chief  treasury  of  ezegetical 
knowledge  for  the  majority.  It  was  printed  in 
Basle,  1502,  1508 ;  in  Antwerp,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  books  of  the 
Bible  (comp.  ffui,  liU,  da  la  France,  T.  X.,  p. 
182).  HiRzoo.— BecJl'. 

Anselsif  BUhop  of  Lucca, — (See  Alexander 
IL  and  Canons ») 

Ansgar  (or  Anschar  tss.  Oscar,  God's  spear), 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  North,  was  born  in 
France,  entered  a  French  monastery,  spent  bis 
earlier  years  at  New  Corbie,  and  afterwards 
labored  in  Northern  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe  as  a  missionary. 

Scandinaoia  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was 
inhabited  by  several  German  tribes  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Saxons,  who  soon  became  the  terror 
of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Normant.  Their  colonies  extended 
from  $icily  and  North  Africa  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Ansgar's  visit  to  the  native  haunts  of 
these  pirates  while  they  were  plundering  his 
very  home,  Paris  and  Aix-la-Cnapelle,  was  a 
great  undertaking*  The  oldest  religion  of  these 
tribes  consisted  in  the  worship  of  Vanes,  mild 
genii,  and  of  Freyr  and  Freya.  It  was  partly 
embodied  in  the  worship  of  Odin.  He,  the  great 
God,  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  hie  own 
body,  and  the  two  first  human  beings  out  of  the 
alder  and  ash  trees.  The  first  generation  spent 
a  blissful  period  near  the  gods,  in  a  city  built 
by  them.  But  Loki,  the  only  son  of  the  giants 
van<^uished  by  Odin  and  his  Asen  (gods),  who  was 
admitted  among  the  gods,  introduced  good  and 
evil.  He,  the  tiiiochievous  tempter  of  gods  and 
men,  in  sport  rather  than  malice,  caused  thedeath 
of  the  purest  of  the  Asen,  Baldr.  But  the  other 
ancient  monsters  will  once  break  loose  again  in 
the  "  twilight  of  the  gods,"  destroying  gods  and 
men,  and  perishing  uemselves  with  few  excep- 
tions. Then  Baldr,  reappearing,  will  bring  a 
better  age,  with  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
freemen  only,  who  died  as  warriors,  will  enjoy 
Walhalla ;  a  joyless  future  awaits  women  and 
slaves.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered,  although 
to  kill  even  the  murderer  of  one's  brother  was 
forbidden.  Christian  chronicles  mix  Christian 
views  with  their  descriptions  of  the  religion  of 
Odin,  partly  to  conciliate  those  holding  to  it 
The  Christian  worship  became  known  to  them 
first  through  mercantile  and  martial  voyages. 


Christian  slaves  were  bxongbt  home,  auoj  itsm 
baptised  —  some  even  repeatedly,  beenufi^  they 
received  two  white  baptismal  robes ;  others  wm 
only  blessed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Man} 
are  said  to  have  come  even  from  Sweden  lb 
Dorstadt  (S.  £.  of  Utrecht)  for  Christian  instrae- 
tion.  Although  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
been  unfavorable  to  the  Scaadinaviaa  missions, 
soon  after  his  death  the  clergy  of  Nurthem 
France  took  an  active  interest  in  this  enterprise. 
Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  about  822  or  82S, 
attempted  to  preach  on  the  Danish  boundaries. 
Ansgar  was  born  in  801  in  Pioardy.  The  8th 
or  9th  of  September  is  probably  not  the  snai- 
versary  of  his  birth,  but  of  the  solemn  tf«nsler 
of  his  relics  {elecaiio).  Here  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  Corbie  flourished.  Grandsons  of  Charies 
Martel  were  its  abbots.  In  this  cloister  the  boy 
Ansgar  became  a  monk,  after  bavins  lout  his 
pious  mother  in  his  fifth  year,  in  a  dream  he 
saw  her  as  an  attendant  of  the  Virgin,  who 
asked  him  if  ho  would  come  to  his  mother,  and 
if  so,  exhorted  him  to  renounce  vanity  and  dili- 
gently to  seek  (}od.  This  and  other  visions 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  So  did  the 
death  of  the  emperor.  When  in  822  Now  Cor- 
bie was  founded  on  the  Weser  (between  Ca«el 
and  Pyrmont)  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons, 
he  joined  the  cdcmy  as  a  teacher.  Thenceforth 
he  was  in  turns  instructor  of  youth  and  of  n»> 
tions.  At  that  time  Sigfried,  the  grandson  of 
Gottfried,  Charlemagne's  valiant  antngonbt,  ex- 

Silled  ^afoU  (ileriold)  from  the  Danish  throne, 
e  sought  aid  from  Louis  the  Pioas,  and  was 
baptised  at  Mayence  in  826«  The  emperor*  in 
ouest  of  a  companion  for  his  godson,  w:ui  in- 
formed by  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  that  a  yoodi, 
desirous  of  the  crown  of  martvrdom,  was  in  his 
cloister.  Ansgar  being  sent  for,  consented,  and 
brother  Autbert,  who  had  unsucoessfolly  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  went  along.  At  that  time  Ansgar 
was  25  years  of  age.  At  first  the  Danish  king 
maltreated  the  two  even  corporeally,  but  ho- 
mility  conquered.  In  Jutland  Ansgar  obtained 
boys,  partly  by  purchase,  and  educated  them 
for  the  ministry.  But  Harald  and  he  were  soon 
forced  to  leave.  Autbert  returned  to  Corbie  in 
a  dying  condition  (tS20).  About  this  time  men 
came  to  Louis'  court,  pretending  to  be  amba^ 
sadors  of  a  Swedish  king,  who  said  that  their 
people  desired  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.  He  concluded  to  send  them  missionaricf. 
Ansgar  was  invited  to  the  court  and  dispatched 
with  Wittmar  and  presents,  (about  830).  Being 
plundered  by  pirates  some  spoke  of  returning, 
but  Ansgar  would  not  return,  unless  God,  by  a 
special  revelation,  would  inform  him  that  the 
gospel  was  not  yet  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
Swedes.  Crossing  forests  and  lakes  they  came 
to  Birka  (Sigtuna?  BJiirkoT  the  name  of  the 

Sloce  and  of  the  king  is  not  mentioned  in  S we- 
lsh chronicles;  it  must  have  been  near  Lake 
M&lei  and  Stockholm),  a  seaport,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Bjorn.  Here  he  comforted  the 
Christian  slaves  and  converted  some  natives.  A 
church  also  was  built  by  a  nobleman  (which  had 
not  been  done  in  Denmark).  After  1^  vears  be 
returned  to  the  emperor,  who  oonoluded  that 
the  time  had  come  to  found  a  new  arekbiskoprie 
in  Hamburg  for  the  regions  of  the  Nortiiem 
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£1he.  Ansgar  conneated,  opon  the  eondttion 
I  hut  the  German  Synod  would  give  perroiBsion. 
He  wan  consecrated  as  archbishop  (831  or  832); 
lie  irt  said  to  have  received  the  pallium  in  Rome, 
nnd,  with  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pope  legate  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  North.  His  new  See  being  rich 
in  la))or  only,  TI)urholt  in  Flanders  was  given 
bim  fur  his  support,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age.  In  the  last  year  of  Louis's  reign  (839 
or  840)  Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, Ansgar's  church  and  library  were  burnt, 
and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  and  some 
relics.  Lothar,  Louis's  son,  who  tried  to  recon- 
cile the  pagan  Normans  by  presenting  them 
with  church  property,  deprived  Ansgar  of  Thur- 
holt,  so  that  he  could  retain  but  few  priests. 
Louis  the  German  therefore  united  the  archbish- 
opric of  Uambure,  consisting  only  of  four 
churches,  with  the  bishopric  of  Bremen^  the  last 
bishop  of  which  had  renised  to  receive  Ansgar 
on  his  flight,  which  was  now  to  be  his  residence 
(847).  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  whose 
province  Bremen  belonged,  consented  reluct- 
antly. Part  of  the  Hamburg  diocese  was  re- 
stored to  the  See  of  Verden.  This  change  was 
confirmed  (853)  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicolaus  I., 
who,  using  for  the  first  time  the  pseudo-isidoric 
decretals,  sent  him  the  pallium  only  upon  his 
promising  obedience  to  himself  and  successors. 
Thirty  years  earlier  the  pallium  for  Hamburg 
was  given  without  any  such  promises. 

Ansgar  tried  also  to  christianize  the  Sclavo- 
niaiis^  but  was  chiefly  concerned  for  the  Nor^ 
mans.  He  was  the  mediator  between  France 
and  the  Danes,  whose  royal  family  was  almost 
extirpated  in  their  furious  civil  wars.  Mean- 
while, protected  by  King  Erich  (Horics),  he 
built  a  church  in  Scbleswlg.  Here  and  in  Ham- 
burg he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 
His  successor,  Rimbert,  once  gave  the  furniture 
of  his  house  to  liberate  a  nun  about  to  be  sold 
at  auction  in  the  market-place  of  SchJeswig. 
Wittekind's  assertion:  ** Dani  antiquitus  erani 
Christian^  sed  nihUominus  idolis  riiu  ffcntUi 
servientcB**  holds  true  even  of  the  11th  century. 

To  Sweden  he  sent  (835)  Gautbert  (Gobrecht). 
Ebbo's  nephew,  but  he  was  driven  awa^  by  a 
mob.  In  848-850  Ansgar  went  there  himself. 
Having  invited  the  new  king,  Olaf,  to  his  table, 
he  obtained  permission  to  bring  before  the  ting 
(assembly)  the  question,  whether  Christianity 
might  be  preached.  The  ting  having  just  de- 
clared the  divinity  of  a  former  king,  the  danger 
was  great  But  an  old  man  represented  to  the 
people  the  power  of  the  Christian  God,  espe- 
cially over  inundations.  "I  advise  that  the 
servants  of  that  God  be  received,  who  ia  powet^ 
ful  over  all,  whose  favor  is  useful,  when  our 
own  gods  are  displeased."  The  people  consented, 
if  their  neighbors  would  do  the  same.  Ansgar 
was  relieved  by  some  of  his  German  pupils. 
The  contest,  however,  lasted  almost  150  years. 
In  1001  the  first  king,  Olaf,  was  baptized. 

The  King  of  Denmark  had  recommended 
Ansgar  to  the  Swedes  as  the  mildest  and  beet 
man  he  had  ever  known.  But  be  was  no  less 
courageous,  persevering  and  sometimes  full  of 
holy  anger.  His  dismterestedness  especially 
won  favor.   His  miaaionaries  were  not  permitted 


to  accept  anything  from  their  converts.  Aa 
archbishop  he  would  knit  nets  while  praying. 
Martin  of  Tours  was  bin  model.  He  died  in 
Bremen,  Feb.  6th,  865,  and  was  canonized  the 
same  year  by  his  succeHsnr,  Rimbert.  Of  his 
writings,  his  missionary  journals  would  be  the 
most  important  for  us.  The  biography  of  Wil- 
lehad,  first  Bishop  of  Bremen,  by  Ansgnr,  and 
the  biography  of  Ansgar,  by  his  faithful  pupil* 
friend  and  successor,  Rimbert,  as  translated  by 
Miscgaes.  Langebeck  (script  rec.  Dam'c.)  havu 
done  much  for  these  works.  ReuterddhTg 
biogr.  of  Ansgar  is  translated  by  Mayerhoff  in 
German. 

We  have  followed  Lippenberg's  chronology. 
The  Chronicon  Corbeiense  differs  from  it,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  defend*: d  by  the  Gottin- 
gians  and  by  Klippel  (in  a  successful  prize 
essay),  whilst  Lappenberg  declares  it  spurious, 
and  that  it  was  written  after  1677.  Dahlmann 
and  Hirsch  reject  it.  The  late  publication  of  an 
important  document,  Adam  of  Bremen,  by  Lc^ 
penberg,  opens  a  new  field  for  investigation. 
Cf.  Lappenberg's  recension  of  Lebensbeschreib. 
Ansgars,  by  O.  H.  Klippel^  Bremen,  1845,  in 
Schmidts  allg.  Zeitschrift  f.  Geschichte,  Bd.  Y., 
1846.  This  work  is  based  upon  the  presumptive 
j^nuineness  of  that  Chron.  Corb.,  and  entirely 
Ignores  Ansgar's  influence  upon  his  age. 

Reuchlin. — Ruetenik, 

Anso,  a  monk  and  (776-800)  Abbot  of  Lobbes, 
and  the  first  who  did  not  enjoy  the  episoopal 
prerogatives  of  his  predecessors,  although  the 
monastery  continued  independent  of  Liege,  to 
which  diocese  it  was  annexed  in  889.  Ho  waa 
reputed  a  worthy  and  zealous,  though  by  no 
means  learned  man.  He  compiled  the  biogra- 
phies of  two  of  his  predecessors,  wrote  a  Viia 
S.  Ursmari  (a.  689-713),  and  a  Viia  S,  Ermi- 
nonis  (a.  713-737).  (Comp.  Holland,  18  April, 
IL  558,  &c.:  25  April,  III.  374,  &c.:  Mabilon, 
1.  c.  251,  257,  and  1.  c.  564,  &c.;  Hist.  litt.  de 
France,  IV.  203.  The  Chronicle  of  Alberich 
confounds  Anso  with  Ansegia  of  F.) 

MXRKBL.* 

Anthimua,  Bishop  of  Trapezund. — (See  Agar 
petus  /.) 

Anthropologyf  theological.  —  (See  Dogmas 
tics.) 

Anthropomorphiam,  and  Anthropopathism : 
the  one  derived  from  di^pu^toftop^;,  the  human 
form,  the  other  from  atfBfMTtoftaAriu  human  sua* 
ceptibility  or  feeling.  Taken  in  a  general 
sense,  they  signify  the  representation  of  any, 
object  not  human,  whether  God,  the  ideas 
of  reason,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  or  anything 
irrational,  such  as  stones,  plants,  animals, 
^.,  under  a  human  form,  or  as  possessing  hu- 
man attributes.  Both  terms  are  generally  used 
as  equivalent  or  differing  only  according  to  their 
derivation.  Any  religious  and  philosophical 
system,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  anthropomop- 
phical  that  represents  God  aa  a  finite  person- 
ality ;  as  limited  b^  time  and  apace,  or  as  pos- 
sessing susceptibility,  and  an  arbitrary  will,  aa 
c.  g,  being  at  a  particular  place,  having  human 
senses,  members,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  bowels, 
a  head,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  a  heart,  etc. ;  as  think- 
ing, comparing,  concluding,  or  willing  this  or 
that,  aa  be  aeea  fit ;  finally,  aa  aulgect  to  any 
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inclination  or  passion,  to  a  preference  for  some 
men,  and  An  aversion  to  others,  to  selfishness, 
wrath,  revenj^e,  irritability,  ambition,  sorrow, 
compassion,  etc. 

The  Jewinh  religion  rejects  the  principle  of 
representing  God  under  a  human  form,  because 
He  is  a  Spirit ;  when  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  arc  ascribed 
to  Him,  this  anthropomorphical  language  is 
used  in  Vkfigvraiite  sense. 

The  Christian  Church  rejected  that  kind  of 
anthropomorphism  which  regarded  the  body  of 
man  as  the  true  image  of  Uod  (Anthropomor- 
phiten) ;  but  allowed  a  symbolical  representation 
of  God  under  the  image'of  the  human  form.  A 
distinction  was  accordingly  made  between  dog- 
matical and  symbolical  anthropomorphism. 
The  former,  anihropomorphismus  dogmaiicus^ 
is,  ca  cogitandi  ratio  perversa^  qua  humaiii  et 
imperfecti  aliquid  ad  Deum  transfertur,  that  is, 
the  transfer  of  an^  imperfect  or  finite  attribute 
as  such  to  the  divine  nature ;  hence,  it  was  con- 
demned as  a  heresy.  Symbolical  anthropomor- 
phism, on  the  contrary,  is  the  transfer  of  human 
attributes  to  God  in  a  merely  figurative  sense. 
Reinhard  distinguishes  between  the  two  by  call- 
ing the  latter  anthropopathism  —  modus  at  Deo 
per  imagines  loguenai  ab  imbecillitaie  humana 
ductaSt  and  the  former  anthropomorphism — pt- 
iium,  ^od  vere  tribuit  Deo  proprietates  animi 
corponsque  humani,  Kant  makes  the  same 
distinction ;  vid.  Prol.  173 ;  Crit.  I.  725,  et  seq. ; 
II.  244.  246 ;  III,  254 ;  Prol.  J  38.  Anthro- 
pomorphism consists,  he  maintains,  in  predicat- 
ing of  God,  a  supersensuouB  being,  that  which 
is  true  only  of  a  sensuo-rational  creature ;  and 
is,  1.  dogmatical,  when  sensuous  attributes  are 
predicated  of  a  aupersensuous  being  as  such ; 
2.  symbolical^  when,  from  an  analogy  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  we  determine,  not 
what  God  is  in  himself,  but  the  relation  which 
be  must  sustain  to  the  world. 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  every 
system  of  religion  and  its  corresponding  system 
of  philosophy,  is  anthropomorphical.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  also,  that  the  eleatic  philosophy, 
a  svstem  corresponding  to  Judaism,  did  not  em- 
body any  anthropomorphical  views,  and  is 
therefore  superior  in  this  respect  both  to  Jewish 
and  to  some  systems  of  Uhristian  theology, 
which  give  place  not  only  to  symbolical,  but 
also  involve  the  errors  of  dogmatic  anthropo- 
morphism, (rod  is  above  and  beyond  all  finite 
relations.  Whenever  any  system  of  philosophy 
or  theology  sets  the  world  in  an  external  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  measures  the  Divine  Being  by 
a  finite  personality,  thus  transforming  God  him- 
self into  an  immense  finite  personality,  it  is  an- 
thropomorphical, a  method  of  thinking,  which, 
like  a  cancer,  may  be  said  to  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy all  true  knowledge  of  God.  Contradictory 
attributes  can  never  meet  in  a  true  conception 
of  God,  unless  we  view  Him  as  the  God-man, 
Himself  the  union  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
the  harmony  of  time  and  eternity.  Vid.  Com- 
municaiio  Idiomatum. 

Dr.  G.  Hinkel. — Oerhart, 

AnthroponiorDliiteB. — ( See  Audians"^ . 

AntichriBt.  The  doctrine  and  tradition  con- 
oerning  Antichrist,  which  have  received  so  many 


different  interpretations,  and  passed  ihroai^h  ft« 
many  modificationn,  refer  primarily  to  the  Kew 
Testament.  But,  as  the  elements  of  nil  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Test,  are  typified  in  the  Old, 
so  also  of  this  one.  The  first  tjrpe  of  Antichrist 
in  the  0.  T.  is  Balaam,  the  Anti-Moses,  who,  as 
a  fsUse  prophet,  misused  his  gifts,  and  endea- 
vored to  destroy  the  Israelites  (Num.  31 :  16).  As 
Moses  was  the  most  significant  prophetical  type 
of  the  Messiah,  so  is  Anti-Moses,  Balaam,  the 
most  significant  prophetical  tjrpe  of  Anti-M0s> 
siah.  Hence,  also,  the  Anti-Christian  spint* 
of  the  last  times,  in  the  Epist.  of  Jude  and  2 
Pet  2,  are  represented  as  the  followers  i  of  Ba 
laam;  with  which  Rev.  2:  14,  15  corresponds, 
where  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam 
(of  theocratic  and  Christian  antinomism)  are 
called  Nicolaitanes.  The  Rabbins  also  call 
Antichrist  Balaam  (conqueror  of  nativus),  Niea- 
laus  being  the  Greek  translation  of  Balaam.  In 
this  sense  they  call  Balaam  the  absolutely  wicked 
one,  the  arch-magician,  etc.  Hence,  also  the 
earlier  antagonists  of  Moses,  the  Egrptiao  ma- 
gicians (Ex.  7:  11,  12).  who  are  called  Jannes 
and  Jambres  in  later  Jewish  tradition  (2  Tim. 
3:  8),  are  connected  with  Balaam,  and  are  even 
spoken  of  as  his  sons.  The  second^  bat  less 
complete  type  of  Antichrist,  is  the  antagonist 
of  David,  Ghliaih,  David  was  also  a  type  of 
Messiah,  and  hence  Goliath  is  a  type  of  his  op- 
ponent. The  peculiarity  of  this  giant,  and  son 
of  a  giant,  consist  in  this,  that  he  completes  the 
false  prophets  in  the  character  of  a  boasting 
and  blaspheming  popular  orator,  representing 
in  this  form  the  popularization  of  the  pseado- 

Erophetical  system.  The  later  Rabbins  describe 
im  as  a  monstrous  giant,  with  red  hair  and 
bare  scalp,  twelve  elTs  long,  and  twelve  ells 
broad.  The  third  t^pe  of  Antichrist  is  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  Anti-Messiah  himself,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  is  historically  described 
in  1  Mace,  and  prophetically  in  Dan.  8  :  9,22; 
the  partial  heir  of  the  third  universal  moDarchy, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Jewish  temple  on  Zion,  and 
OS  such,  the  most  powerful  type  of  the  last  real 
Anti-Messiah,  in  so  far  as  the  same  shall  appear 
as  a  king,  whose  more  definite  features,  as 
drawn  in  Dan.  7 :  19,  20,  agree  with  those  in 
Dan.  12:  41  sq.  The  Messiah  is  most  fre- 
quently described  in  the  0.  T.  as  a  king,  on 
which  account  An  tiochus,  who  was  the  royal 
founder  of  an  antitheocratio  cultus  on  Zion,  is 
his  corresponding  counter-type,  and  thus  an 
outline  of  that  sullen  royal  form,  in  which  tlie 
heir  of  the  fourth  universal  monarchy,  and  of 
all  the  universal  monarchies  (as  described  in 
Dan.  2  and  7),  will  appear  as  the  Pseudo-Mes- 
siah. The  idea,  theretbre,  of  Anti-Messiah  or 
Antichrist  is  already  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
book  of  Daniel.  This  idea  is  further  taken  np 
and  unfolded  in  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  Rabbins  and 
Talmudists.  The  principal  passages  in  the  New 
Test,  are :  Matt.  24 :  5,  23,  24 ;  1  John  2 :  18 ; 
4:  3 ;  2  John  7 ;  2  Thess.  2;  Rev.  11 :  7  ;  and 
chap.  13.  In  the  eschatological  discourse  of 
Christ  (Matt.  24),  Antichristianism  is  succinctly 
described  in  the  order  of  separate  manifestations, 
as  it  at  first  makes  itself  known  chiefly  as  Pseu- 
do-Messiahism ;  so  also  in  the  epistles  of  John. 
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The  Apostle  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  in  2  These. 
2.  describes  the  last  manifestation  uf  Pseodo- 
Messiahism  in  the  character  mainly  of  Anti- 
raessiahitim  according  to  its  personal  appearance. 
The  element,  oat  of  which  Antichrist  is  bom, 
according  to  him,  is  apostasy,  a  general  falling 
away  in  Christendom.  He  is  the  man  of  sin  ; 
the  hig;he8t  possible  union  of  the  human  with 
the  diabolical ;  the  son  of  perdition  (of  whom 
Judas  is  a  type,  6  vio^  tiji  OftuKilas  com  p.  John 
17) ;  the  great  adversary  and  rebel  against  God 
and  religion,  '*  so  that,  as  God,  he  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God." 
The  tendency  to  which  his  birth  out  of  apostasy 
gives  rise,  is  a  subtle  lawlessness,  already  at 
work  in  apostolic  times  fa  progressive  heatnen- 
Christian  and  legalistic  aeparture  from  the  ideal 
laws  of  Christianity) ;  whose  rapid  progress  is 

I  probably  checked  by  the  moral  power  of  national 
ife,  the  state  in  its  highest  sense,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  he  will  finally  pass  triumphantly  as 
the  world-historical  lawless  one  (o  atfofioi).  But 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist  himselt  is  the 
sign,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  for  only 
the  Lord  himself  can  overcome  him  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth.  He  can  be  conquered  only 
by  the  full  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
because  his  manifestation  bases  itself  on  the 
agency  of  Satan,  as  this  is  active  in  powers  and 
signs,  and  lying  wonders  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
conceivable  self  deceptions  of  unrighteousness 
in  those  who  are  lost,  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived the  truth  to  their  salvation. 

The  Apocalypse  represents  Antichrist  in  the 
first  place  generally  as  the  beast  that  ascends 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  which  for  a  short 
time  overcomes  the  two  mystical  witnesses  of 
God  (perhaps  the  Petrine  and  Johannean  Church 
with  reference  to  John,  21).  He  appears  as  the 
beast  with  reference  to  the  animal jpa were,  which 
io  Daniel  rise  out  of  the  sea.  These  images, 
however,  are  called  animal  forms  in  the  sense 
of  forms  of  life,  which  are  not  powerful  in 
themselves,  but,  as  the  passive  organs  of  Satanic 
power,  and  much  more  still  of  divine  providence, 
fulfil  their  great  mission. 

The  developed  symbolism  of  the  beast,  or  An- 
tichrist, is  contained  in  Rev.  13.  The  beast, 
which  rises  out  of  the  sea  (the  agitated  life  of 
nations,  see  Rev.  17 :  15,)  is  the  most  frightful 
monster.  It  has  ten  horns,  the  symbols  of  tem- 
poral power ;  seven  heads,  the  symbols  of  holy 
authority ;  ten  crowns,  not  on  the  heads,  but  on 
the  horns,  the  symbols  of  sovereignty  made  en- 
tirely dependent  on  physical  human  power ;  but 
the  heads  are  adorned  with  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy (the  counterpart  of  the  high-priestly 
frontlet  with  the  inscription :  hol;jr  to  the  Lord). 
The  body  of  the  beast  is  a  combination  of  the 
first  three  beasts,  by  which  Daniel  symbolized 
the  first  three  universal  monarchies.  Daniel 
did  not  describe  the  fourth  beast ;  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  seems  to  presuppose  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  monstrous  comoination  of  the 
first  three  beasts.  The  demon-like  monster  has 
the  beautiful  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion.    It  receives  its 

Sower  and  authority  from  the  dragon,  Satan, 
^ne  of  its  heads  is  mortally  wounded,  but  the 
wonnd  is  healed  again:  a  dim  counterpart  of 
12 


the  bright  career  of  Christ,  who  overcame  death 
by  his  .resurrection.  The  beast  extends  hia 
kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  and  overcomes 
the  sainU.  The  importance  of  this  beast  is  in« 
creased,  in  that  a  second  one  comes  out  of  the 
earth  fthe  traditional,  sanctified  order  of  so- 
ciety, 1  John  3 :  12,  13),  which  has  two  horns 
like  a  lamb,  but  speaks  like  a  dragon.  This 
second  beast  supports  the  dominion  of  the  first 
one  by  his  deceitful  speaking  and  signs;  in 
chap.  19  :  20,  it  is  called  the  false  prophet 
Thus  again,  a  certain  dualism  discovers  itself  in 
completed  Anti-Christianity;  ruling  Antichrist 
is  completed  by  prophesying  Antichrist,  who 
possesses  less  temporal  power,  but  discloses 
greater  power  to  deceive,  which  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  he  gives  the  first  beast  power 
to  speak.  Here,  also,  it  is  the  coming  of  Uhrist 
which  destroys  the  rule  of  Antichrist.  The 
question  has  been  largely  discussed  by  theolo- 
gians, whether  the  expression  Antichrist  means 
the  adversary  of  Christ,  or  the  false  Christ^— 
^n^t-Christ  or  Pseudo-Christ  (see  LUcke's  Com- 
mon tar.  Uber  die  Briefe  des  Evangelisten  Jo- 
hannes, p.  190,  sq.).  The  Church  Fathers  use 
it  with  reference  to  both;  most  frequently, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  PseudcM^brist. 
Grammatically  considered,  the  expression  is 
more  in  favor  of  the  conception  of  Anti- Christy 
although  the  Greek  preposition  anti  (lurft)  does 
also  express  the  relation  of  substitution.  In 
theology  the  two  conceptions  run  into  one. 
Antichrist  is  Anti-Christ  in  the  form  of  Pseudo- 
Christ  ;  and  is  only  able  to  make  bis  antagonism 
against  Christ  eflective,  as  be  represents  what 
is  Christian  in  his  system  in  a  perverted  and 
falsified  form,  and  personifies  it  in  his  character. 
With  reference  now  to  this  personal  manifesta- 
tion, we  observe  that  the  early  Christians  always 
looked  for  the  advent  of  a  personal  Antichrist. 
As  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes  saw  in  him  the  greatest  enemy  of  God, 
on  account  of  his  attack  upon  the  theocracy,  so 
Christians  regarded  Nero  as  the  Antichrist,  after 
the  first  great  persecution  of  Christians  by  him ; 
even  afler  his  aeath  there  was  a  saying,  that  he 
was  hidden  in  Asia,  and  would  appear  again  in 
his  own  time.  Christians  were  also  disposed  to 
regard  Mohammed  as  Antichrist,  when  he  in- 
vaded the  Eastern  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  Christianity  with  the  religion  of  Islam. 
But  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  view,  that  the 
Pope  was  Antichrist  spread  itself  in  the  region 
of  the  Protestantism  of  that  time ;  or  that  Anti- 
christ would  spring  from  the  Papacy.  Accord- 
ing to  another  prediction.  Antichrist  was  to  be 
bom  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  Babylon,  and 
from  this  centre  found  an  Anti-Christian  king- 
dom, which  Christ  would  destroy  at  his  second 
coming.  A  tradition  concerning  Antichrist  was 
also  spread  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
In  later  times,  under  the  pressure  of  Napoleon's 
rule,  the  opinion  arose,  that  the  name  ApoUyon 
(destroyer),  in  Rev.  9:  11,  referred  to  his  name. 
This  opinion  may,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the 
people  correctly  anticipate  that  Antichristianity 
consists  in  a  coalition  between  completed  radical- 
ism and  absolutism,  in  the  despotic  form  of  abso- 
lute revolution  ;  and  then,  also,  that  the  Christian 
feeling  of  men  still  conoeivec  of  Ajitichrist  as  a 
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person,  whilst  modern  theology  is  disposed  to 
rej^rd  the  expression  as  designating  a  npirit  or 
tendency  opposed  to  Christianity.    The  concep- 
tion of  Antichristianity,  however,  is  determined 
hy  the  fact,  that  Christianity  in  the  world  is  in- 
ToWed  in  a  constant  process  of  development  and 
parification,  which  is  advancing  to  its  perfection, 
and  that  thus,  as  against  this,  the  opposition  of 
nn belief  also  assumes,  at  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gress, A  specious  show  of  depth  and  clearness, 
and  thus  gains  greater  infernal  power.    On  this 
account,  also,  the  expectation  is  well  grounded, 
that  at  some  time  perfected  Christianity  will  be 
opposed  by  perfected  Antichristianity.  And  with- 
out doubt  this  maturing  spirit  of  Antichristianity 
is  the  real  Antichrist  himself.  However,  the  spiri- 
tuality and  universality  of  a  tendency  does  not 
exclude  it^  individual  forms.     Every  spiritual 
tendency  has  its  visible  organ,  and  every  con- 
summation of  a  spiritual  tendency  has  its  repre- 
sentatives.     Accordingly,  the  bloom  of  Anti- 
christianism  appears  in  single  Antichrist,  and 
It  is  an  entirely  historical  view,  when  Christen- 
dom proclaims  that  the  single  Antichrist  will 
one  day  bo  combined  in  a  genius  of  evil,  which 
shall  far  excel  all  its  predecessors.    This  form 
of  Antichristianism  has  been  conceived  of  in 
different  ways.    Ultramontane  absolutists  see  its 
manifestation  in  thcconsummation  of  radicalism; 
on  the  other  hand,  radical  literati  regard  Jesuit- 
ism as  the  incarnation  of  this  evil  principle ;  among 
those,  however,  who  know  the  fact,  that  extremes 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  often  reconcile 
themselves  with  each  other,  to  destroy  a  nobler  and 
deeper  tendency,  the  supposition  becomes  more  de- 
finite, that  the  last  form  of  Antichristianism  may 
ftroceed  from  a  coalition  between  completed  abso- 
utism  and  completed  radicalism.    (See  ZuUig^ 
die  Offenbarung  Job.  II.  p.  233 ;  Hengsienherg^ 
die  Offenbarung  des  S.  Jonannes  II.  p.  65).     It 
is  also  very  questionable  whether  the  great  labor 
which  has  been  expended  to  get  a  definite  his- 
torical name  out  of  the  number  6G6,  has  not 
been  entirely  lost.    The  last  essay  which  Ileng- 
At«nberg  has  made  has  scarcely  concluded  it  (B. 
II.  p.  65).     It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
numVjers  in  Rev.  are  not,  in  general,  cabalistic, 
but    symbolical    numbers.      Accordingly,   the 
number  666  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  entire  system  of  the  Apocalyptic  symbolism 
of  numbers.    It  expresses  a  threefold  opposition 
to  the  sacred  number  seven,  which,  it  is  true, 
also  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  hypocriti- 
cally applied  number.    The  600  is  perhaps  the 
number   of  the   endless   curse-burdened    time 
which  will  not  become   a  pure  aeon ;   the  60, 
the  number  of  the  false  system  of  prophecy  in 
opposition  to  the  70  elders  of  Moses,  or  the 
70  disciples  of  the  Lord ;  the  6,  a  number  of 
eternal  labor  in  opposition  to  the  number  seven, 
AS  the  number  of  rest.    These  remarks  are  only 
intended  to  give  a  hint  towards  a  symbolical 
interpretation  of  the  number  666;    they  may 
give  occasion  to  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
symbolical  method,  which  certainly  rather  pro- 
mises success  than  the  cabalistic  method. 

Dr.  Lange. — Beck, 

Antidikomariamtes, ».«.  opponents  of  Mary, 

the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  so  called  by  Epiphanius 
in  his  78  Heresies,  becaase  they  maintained 


that  Mary,  as  the  wife  of  Joseph,  bare  other 
children  after  Christ.  Those  to  whom  be  refers 
as  a  distinct  sect,  existed  in  Arabia  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  cent.  He  addressed  an  epistle 
to  them  (1.  c.)  dissuading  them  from  their  opi- 
nion. Instead,  however,  of  considering  them  a 
separate  sect,  they  arc  rather  to  l>e  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  a  reaction  in  the  Church 
against  the  spreading  tendency  of  Mariolntry. 

ncaasoG.* 
Antunensiiun,  was  the  cloih  spread  over  the 
altar  before  each  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  which,  indeed,  conatitoted 
it  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  As  the  moss  innv  >< 
offered  only  upon  a  consecrattd  altar  (both  in 
the  Greek  ana  Roman  Church ;  comp.  Gr^a, 
Kys8.  III.  369,  x6  ^occusr^pcoy,  $  Ttopfor/xoft^r, 

pM^  r§  toil  ^tav  S^fpecTrfi^i,  iati  rf>aytf^a  ayux),  and 
this  consecration  could  be  performed  only  by 
the  bishop,  no  mass  could  be  celebrated  in 
churches,  the  altars  of  which  had  not  been  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop.  This  evil  was  obviated 
by  the  use  of  the  Antimensium.  H.  A.* 

Antmomianisin. — The  theological  tendency 
to  which  this  name  is  applied,  took  its  rise 
during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  from  John 
Agricola  of  Eisleben,  and  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
treme view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  In  the  beginning  it  threatened,  in  regard 
to  this  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, 
a  schism,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the 
timely  and  powerful  interference  of  Luther  and 
his  associates.  The  peculiar  nature  and  im- 
portance of  this  dangerous  tendency  can  l^ 
best  learned  from  the  Aniinomian  Controversies^ 
of  which  we  will  here  give  a  brief  sketch.  It 
was  no  dnubt  the  bold  and  incautious  expres- 
sions made  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  in  the 
heat  of  their  conflict  with  Romish  legality, 
which  first  prompted  Agricola  to  regard  the 
historical  difference  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  as  a  dogmatic  antagonism.  At  an  early 
period,  Luther  had  declared,  in  his  "  Resolu- 
tions," that  the  law  was  "  a  word  of  destruction, 
a  word  of  wrath,  a  word  of  woe,  a  word  of  grief, 
a  word  of  the  judge  against  the  criminal,  a  word 
of  discontent,  a  word  of  cursing,"  and  observed 
that  we  could  derive  nothing  from  the  law  bat 
an  evil  conscience,  a  troubled  heart,  and  a  bottom 
trembling  at  its  sins ;  which  sins  the  law  ct)uld 
indeed  point  out,  but  never  take  away  (Lather's 
Works  by  Walch,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  504).  In  the 
new  covenant,  said  Luther  in  another  place  fa 
tract  against  Ambrosius  Catharinus,  Walch^ 
Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  1855),  there  is  "no  longer  any 
commandment  to  drive  and  compel,  and  a  peo- 

file  thot  must  yet  be  frightened  and  driven  by 
aws  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  Christian,  Iwt 
belongs  to  the  synagogue,  where  transgressors 
are  put  to  death."  In  his  opposition  to  the 
fanatics  of  Zwickau,  whose  tierce  seal  in  favor 
of  legal  rigor  he  greatly  dreaded,  Luther  gave 
utterance  to  expressions  which  could  not  but 
occasion  gross  misunderstanding  in  minds  tif  a 
limited  order.  For  example,  in  his  tract  "Airainst 
the  Heavenly  Prophets,"  he  writes  thus :  "  These 
teachers  of  sin  and  Mosaic  prophets  ought  not 
to  trouble  as  with  Moses;  we  desire  neither  to 
hear  nor  see  Moses,    Moses  was  given  to  ike  Je»- 
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fsk  people  only^  and  does  nut  apply  to  us  Gentiles  < 
anU  Christians.     We  have  oxtr  6ospel  and  New 
TestamenL    They  wish  to  miike  us  Jews  through 
MiMes,  bat  ve  will  not  suffer  it"  ( WalcK  Vol. 
XX.,  p.  203).    That  such  a  depreciating;  judg- 
ment concerning  the  law  was  not  peculiar  to 
Luther,  maj  be  inferred  from  the  following  line 
in  the  first  edition  of  Melnnchthon's  Loci  Com- 
ntuius  {edL  Auffttaii^  p.  127):  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  ike  Deeaioffue  has  been  abolished^' 
Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of 
Atitinomianism  and  the  Antinomian  Gontrover* 
»\eH  to. the  vanity  of  Agricola,  or  other  unworthy 
motives,  as  done  by  WiUch  (Ilistor.  Introd.  to 
Luther's  Works,  XX.,  p.  72)  and  Pfank  (Hist, 
of  Prot.  Theol.,  II.  1,  p.  3,  etc.).    It  must  have 
appeared  strange,  after  the  publication  of  such 
Tiews,  that  it  should  be  ordered,  in  the  "In- 
struction to  Visitors,"  in  the  Church  of  the  Saxon 
electorate  (1527),  to  enjoin  upon  all  pastors,  **io 
make  diligent  and  frequent  use  of  the  ten  com" 
ntandmenis,  and  expound  them  fully,  and  not 
only  8o,  but  to  declare  how  God  would  punish 
such  as  did  not  keep  them."     In  this  "  Instruc- 
tion" is  contained  also  the  informati(»n,  tha^  re- 
pentance and  the  law,  which  is  active  in  pro- 
ducing repentance,  belong  to  faith.     Agricola 
believed  (in  the  narrowness  of  his  spirit,  and 
without  perceiving  that  those  earlier  expressions 
should  not  be  weighed  in  too  nice  a  balance) 
that  be  saw,  in  the  passage  just  alluded  to,  a 
falling  away  of  Luther  and  Melanehthon  from 
the  pure,  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  bv 
fiitth  atone,  and  assailed  his  teachers  and  lead- 
era  with  the  ardor  of  a  zealot    He  charged 
Molanchthon  particularly  with  a  want  of  logical 
consistency,  and  affirmed*  that  the  ten  command- 
ments had  no  authority  over  Christians;  that 
only  moral  exhortations  from   an   evangelical 
stand-point  could  be  derived  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  that  true  repentance  came  not  from 
the  law  and  the  preaching  of  the  law,  but  from 
faith  and  the  preaching  of  faith.     By  a  confer* 
ence  held  at  Torgau,  in  December,  1527,  between 
Melanehthon  and  Agricola,  but  more  especially 
by  the  influence  of  Luther,  which  was  wholly 
on  the  side  of  Melanehthon,  strife  was  for  the 
time  allayed.     Agricola  firmly  maintained  that 
true  repentance  always  presupposed yat/A  in  the 
punitive  justice  of  God  {fdes  minarum),  and 
the  Reformers  granted  that  under  repentance, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  faith  might  be 
understood  (fidem  generalem  sub  notnine  poenir 
teniiae  recte  eomprehendi).    How  much  Melaneh- 
thon was  grieveid  on  this  occasion  we  learn  from 
his  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  of  20th  Dec.  1527,  in 
which  be  describes  the  conference  at  Torgau 
and  reports  the  result,  styling  the  whole  affair  a 
**  tragoedia,"    and    remarking,    that    although 
Agricola  was  overpotoered,  he  was  not  convinced 
{Corpus  Beformatorum,  I.  p.  914,  etc.). 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  a 
peace  of  more  than  nine  years  the  strife  broke 
out  anew  in  1537.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1536,  Agricola  resigned  his  situation  as  school- 
rector  and  preacher  in  Eisleben,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Wittenberg,  with  the  design  of  teaching 
in  the  university.  Here  he  renewed  the  dispute, 
suspended  in  the  year  1527,  being  provoked, 
perhapsi  by  a  somewhat  cool  reception  on  the 


part  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  to  the  pub* 
iication  of  a  number  of  theses  touching  repent' 
once  and  its  retation  to  faith,  which  ho  first  put 
forth  anonymously  under  the  rather  pticific 
title:  **Positiones  inter  fratres  sparsae.**  The 
main  points  contained  in  it  were,  that  Agricola 
taught:  llepentance  must  not  be  preached  from 
the  ten  commandments  or  any  law  of  Moses, 
but  (fnly  from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  GikI,  by  the  gospel ;  the  law  especially 
does  not  deserve  to  lie  called  the  Word  of  God. 
But  these  propositions,  to  all  external  appear- 
ance of  peaceful  intent,  were « accompanied  by 
expressions  extremely  violent  and  shocking  to 
the  moral  sense;  as,  for  example:  *'Art  thuu  a 
whore,  knave,  adulterer,  or  otherwise  a  sinner? 
If  thou  believest,  thou  art  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Art  thou  wholly  steeped  in  sin  ?  If  titou 
beHecest,  thou  art  already  in  the  midst  of  salva- 
tion. All  who  deal  with  Moses  must  go  to  the 
Devil ;  to  the  gibbet  with  Moses  V*  Besides,  he 
attacked  Luther  in  his  propositions,  whom, 
along  with  doubtful  praise  of  the  work,  he  cen- 
sured, because  he  had  said,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  chief  office  of 
the  law  was  to  terrify  the  conscience,  in  order 
that  it  might  the  easier  apprehend  Christ. 

This  almost  undisguised  attack  upon  Luther 
seems  to  have  induced  the  latter  to  appear 
against  Agricola,  who  confessed  the  authorship 
of  the  "  Pusitiones,''  in  a  series  of  (four)  dispu- 
tations. In  these  he  avoided  everything  like 
personality,  and  did  not  even  mention  the  name 
of  his  opponent  (v.  Luther's  Works  by  Watch, 
XX.,  p.  2034,  etc.).  He  maintained  the  posi- 
tion, that  thc^r«^  part  of  repentance,  penitence 
or  terror  of  conscience,  comes  from  the  law, 
whilst  the  second  part,  the  determination  to  a 
better  life,  can  not  spring  from'  the  law.  Hence, 
the  gospel  must  follow  the  law,  to  comfort  the 
terrified  conscience,  and  enable  the  man  to  form 
good  resolutions.  Certainly  repentance  must 
not  terrify  only;  the  penitent  must  also  have 
hope,  and  hate  sin  out  of  love  to  God.  To  take 
away  the  law  from  the  Church  is  nothing  loss 
than  to  commit  a  robbery  upon  the  divine  truth 
and  honor.  At  the  same  time,  Luther  makes 
the  concession,  that  "  as  high  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  so  far  should  the  law  be  sepa- 
rated from  justification,''  and  discriminates  be- 
tween the  repentance  of  unbelievers  (Papists, 
Turks,  Jews,  et  al.),  who  sorrow  and  grieve  over 
one,  or  several  actual  sins,  and  that  of  believers, 
which  continues  forever,  i.  e.  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  To  deny  that  the  law  should  be  taught 
is  "wicked,  and  gives  no  room  for  repentance." 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  four  disputations  Luther 
condenses  his  view  into  these  words :  **  Summa, 
the  law  is  of  no  use,  either  for  the  needs  of 
righteousness,  or  for  any  good  work,  much  less 
for  salvation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand^  righteous- 
ness, good  works  and  salvation  are  necessary  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law."  The  disputes  arising 
from  these  theses,  laid  down  bv  Luther,  led  to 
new,  mutual  exasperation,  and  a  very  violent 
controversy.  Agricola,  indeed,  showed  himself 
ready  to  recant,  but  would  not  sign  a  form  of 
agreement,  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  softened  by 
Melanehthon,  whilst  the  supporters  of  his  doc- 
trine seemed  even  to  increase  in  LUneberg  and 
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Pomerania.  In  1539  Lnthcr  added  a  fifth  col- 
lection of  thetteK  against  Agricola  to  the  four 
which  had  already  appeared,  and  pablished  also 
a  letter  that  he  had  written,  concerninji^  the 
affair,  to  Pastor  Outel  of  Eisleben,  in  which  he 
classes  Agricola  with  Thomas  MUnzer  and  other 
fanatics.  Agricola  complained  of  it  to  the  elec- 
toral prince,  and  promised  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  block,  if  Luther  could  prove  his  declaration. 
In  answer  to  this  accusation,  Luther  put  forth, 
in  the  same  year  (1540^,  his  "  Report  of  M.  John 
Eislehen's  false  doctrine  and  scandalous  beha- 
vior, with  a  reply  to  his  empty  and  unfounded 
complaint  against  Luther."  iP'rom  the  violent 
manner  in  which  he  broke  loose  against  Agri- 
cola, it  was  impossible  to  pacify  the  enraged  but 
not  ill-meaning  man,  or  convince  him  of  his 
error.  Luther  called  him  a  sectary,  "  a  deceit- 
ful fellow  and  obscure  gabbler,"  a  **  weak,  mis- 
erable blockhead,"  who  could  stealthily  and 
cunningly  backbite  and  defame,  lie  threatened 
him  with  a  judicial  examination  for  overstepping 
the  Augsburg  Gtmfession  and  Apology.  In 
fact,  the  electoral  prince  referred  the  matter  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  yet  in  such  a  wny  that 
Agricola  was  obliged  to  become  the  accuser. 
But  at  this  juncture,  a  call  received  by  him  to 
Berlin,  as  court-preacher  to  the  electoral  prince 
of  Brandenburg,  gave  another  turn  to  the  con- 
troversy, since  the  electoral  prince  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  his  new  cbaplnin,  and 
Agricola,  by  his  advice,  resolved  to  make  a  for* 
mal  recantation.  He  declared  that  he  had  be- 
come better  informed  by  Luther  touching  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  justification,  tbat  the  law 
must  be  continually  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing sin,  and  that  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  would  believe  and  teach  in  conformity 
with  the  Wittenberg  Church,  This  recantation 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  1540,  and  an 
entire  reconciliation  with  Luther  followed  soon 
after. 

But  the  strife  was  not  permanently  quenched. 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  the  zealot  Flacius 
strove  to  kindle  it  again,  without  provocation  on 
the  part  of  Agricola.  The  occasion  was  this. 
Flacitts  published  the  last  violent  philippic  of 
Luther  against  Agricola,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  narrates,  in  a  malicious  way,  how  the 
sainted  father  Luther,  shortly  before  his  end, 
had  said  in  the  presence  of  Pomeranus,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Gruciger,  Major  and  Jonas:  "they 
Bihould  still  be  on  their  guard  against  Eisleben, 
who  was  not  only  ridden  by  the  Devil,  but  had 
him  dwelling  in  his  body."  Flacius  added  the 
remark,  that  in  fact  every  day  "  the  devils  made 
frequently  a  great  noise  and  clatter  in  Eisleben's 
house  and  study."  Agricola  took  no  notice  of 
this  shameless  attack,  until  more  than  12  years 
after  (1562),  a  sermon  of  his  on  Luke  7  :  37-49, 
whose  peroration  seemed  to  smack  of  Antino- 
mianism,  stirred  up  the  controversy  anew.  But 
now  the  opponents  of  Agricola  were  plainly  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  polemic  treatise  of  the  Mnns- 
feld  clergy,  which  appeared  at  Eisleben  in  15G5, 
under  the  title,  "Cfonfessio  et  sententia  minis- 
trorum  Yerbi  in  Comitatu  Mansfeldensi  de  Dog- 
mat,  quorundam  proximo  tri^nnio  editis,"  is 
only  a  sad  proof  of  the  scandalous  and  uncha- 
Titable  controversial  spirit  which  then  prevailed. 


and,  in  spite  of  every  assurance  of  his  orthodoxy, 
persecuted  Agricola  till  the  day  of  fais  death 
(1566,  Sept.  22^.  And  yet  the  assertion  of  Ame- 
dorf,  that  good  works  are  prejudicial  to  salva- 
tion, was  also  Antinomian,  and  Paator  Otto  of 
Nordhausen  repeated,  in  1570,  the  rejected  tenet 
of  Ajrricola :  **  It  is  better  for  Christians  to  know 
nothing  about  the  law;  evangelical  preachers 
should  preach  the  pure  gospel  and  no  law; 
Christians  by  good  works  are  of  the  Devil,"  etc. 
The  controversy  now  centred  particularly  upoa 
the  utnia^  which  should  be  allowed  the  law.  In 
regard  to  the  umia  Ugis  pcedagogicus  and  .pciiii- 
eus,  by  which  the  law  should  lead  to  Christ  and 
keep  the  wicked  in  order,  there  was  an  easy  set- 
tlement. Concerning  the  so-called  tertium  tttum 
legis,  the  usu*  didacticus^  i.  c.  concerning  the 
question,  whether  the  law  could  also  instruct 
the  justified  and  regenerate,  the  contest  raged 
for  a  while,  to  end  at  last  in  the  propoaition, 
that  the  life  of  believers  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  without  taking  its  origin  from  the 
law.  In  the  Formula  concordiae  (II.  5.  deUge 
et  evangdio)  the  Antinomians  were  condemned 
as  **4ideer9arii  legie,  qui  praedicationem  legit  ez 
ecclesia  ezphdunt  et  affirmant :  nan  ex  lege,  ted 
ex  solo  Evangdio  peceata  arguenda  et  contritUmem 
docendam  esse"  According  to  the  J*.  C,  the 
law  should  alarm  the  conscience,  whilst  the 
gospel,  although  it  performs  the  same  office 
**per  ministerium  legis/'  should  especiall  j  com- 
fort it,  in  that  it  teaches  it  to  bdiene  in  Christ  far 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  two,  lest  the  gospel  be  again 
converted  into  a  law,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Papacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  so-called  tertiut 
usus  legis  was  acknowledged  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  the  doctrine  that  unbelievers  only 
needed  the  law,  was  rejected  as  a  dangerous 
error. 

Tbat  Protestantism  should  purge  itself  from 
everything  of  an  Antinomian  character  was  the 
more  necessary,  because  its  enemies  made  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  that  it  despised  good  works. 
This  Antinomianism  was  an  extreme  of  the  evan- 
gdical  doctrit^  of  freedom^  not  a  revival  of  *'tbe 
ancient  Antinomianism  of  the  mystic  Marcion," 
as  Niedner  supposes  ^Oeschichte  der  chr.  Kirch^ 
658).  At  the  same  time,  the  Antinomians  were 
involved  in  the  dualistic  view  of  an  absolute 
antagonism  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  which 
had  its  ground  in  that  extreme.  Moreover, 
Antinomian  errors  have  always  existed  in  the 
Church;  we  find  them  prevalent  among  the 
English  Baptists  of  1689.  Even  Schleiermacher, 
in  the  low  esteem  in  which  he  held  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  not  free  from  Antinomianism,  and 
for  the  mock  victory  which  Home  now  celebrates, 
she  is  only  indebted  to  the  Antinomian  tenden- 
cies of  our  times.  (V.  Nilzsch,  de  Antinomitmo 
Agricolae^  Wtb.  1804,  and  JElwert,  de  Antinomia 
J,  Agricolae  Jslebii,  Tur.  1836.)  In  addition, 
consult  NUxsch^  die  Qesammterscbeinung  dea 
Antinomismus,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1846,  1.  u.  2. 
Qeft.  Da.  Scdbnkbl. — Porter, 

Antioehy  the  capital  of  Syria,  called  idso 
Epidaphne  from  a  grove  in  its  vicinity  (eomp. 
Ptol.  v.  15 ;  Strabo,  XVI.  2, 4 ;  Plin.  hist.  Nat. 
y.  18 ;  Cellar.  Orb.  Aut.  II.  p.  416),  receives  its 
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namo  from  tho  father  of  its  founder,  Sclcucus 
Nlcanor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Orontes, 
nnd  occupied  tin  extensive  area.  Its  importance, 
however,  is  derived  from  its  relation  to  the  early 
history  of  Christianity.  The  followers  of  Christ, 
who  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
that  arose  about  Stephen,  fled  hither  from  Pales- 
tine, and  here  they  were  first  called  "Christians'' 
(Acts  11 :  19,  26).  From  this  city,  Paul,  accom- 
panied by  Barnabas,  started  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour,  and  returned  to  it  again  (Acts  13 
and  14).  Hither  also  certain  Christians  came 
from  Judea  and  attempted  to  impose  the  rite  of 
circumcision  upon  all  believers,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  com- 
missioned to  confer  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem. After  the  Council  they  returned,  with  a 
delegation  of  brethren,  and  published  its  decrees 
to  the  Church  (Acts  15).  Tnus  Antioch  became 
tho  second  great  centre  of  primitive  Christianity; 
and  continued  to  be  a  city  of  controlling  influr 
cnce  upon  the  Church  for  many  centuries.  The 
tradition  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Antioch  for 
seven  years,  may  indeed  be  witoout  foundation ; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  church  fathers, 
such  as  Ignatius  and  Cbrysostom,  adorned  this 
See. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  hierarchical  system 
developed  itself,  the  See  of  Antioch,  like  those 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria  and  Jeru- 
salem, rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate.  At 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  desired  to  circumscribe  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  A  dispute  ensued, 
which  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (451)  allayed  by 
Annexing  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  to  tho  diocese 
of  Antioch. 

Several  important  councils  were  held  in  this 
city.  One  in  252  in  opposition  to  the  Novatians. 
On  account  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  three  synods  were  held ;  at  tho  third 
(2C9)  he  was  defeated  by  the  presbyter  Malchion, 
and  compelled  to  vacate  his  See.  Here  also  the 
Eastern  bishops  held  a  Synod  during  the  Arian 
controversy  (341),  and  adopted  a  formula  of 
faith,  which  avoids  the  word  o;Aooverto$,  but  in 
other  respects  adheres  to  the  Nicene  doctrine. 
In  343  the  Eusebians  met  here  and  drew  up  the 
80-ciillcd  fiaxfioafirxoi,  which  is  essentially  the 
snme.  Here,  in  3GI,  Constantine  II.  assembled 
a  Council,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arians  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  MeUiius 
as  bishop ;  but  when  the  Arians  discovered  that 
he  held  the  essential  equality  of  the  Son,  he  was 
rejected,  and  Euzoius  elected.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  Meletian  schism,  generally  called  the 
second,  in  distinction  from  the  Meletian  schism 
in  Egypt  (306).  In  363  Meletius  presided  in  a 
council  of  bishops  hold  at  Antioch,  when  Aca- 
ciuB,  an  Arian,  joined  the  orthodox  party. 

During  the  Monophysite  controversy,  Antioch 
assumed  a  peculiar  position  in  opposition  to 
Alexandria.  As  early  as  431,  John,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  had  opposed  the  resolutions  adopted  in 
his  absence  by  the  Council  at  Ephesus,  con- 
demning Nestorius;  afterwards,  however,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
assented  to  a  modified  form  of  expression. 
During  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  contro- 


versy, now,  Antioch  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
type  of  doctrine  on  tho  permin  of  Christ,  which, 
without  countenancing  the  Nestorian  separation 
of  the  two  natures,  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  a 
distinction,  and  resisted  any  approach  to  a  com- 
mixture. The  same  moderation  prevailed  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  irruption  of  Mohammedanism  greatly 
changed  the  relation  of  Antioch  to  the  Christian 
I  world.  In  637,  under  Heradius,  the  metropolis 
ffell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Nicephoras 
Phocas  recaptured  it  in  966,  but  held  it  only  for 
a  short  time ;  in  960  the  city  again  became  a 
prey  to  the  infidels.  In  the  first  crusade,  the 
Western  Christians,  after  a  tedious  and  distress- 
ing siege  of  7  months,  took  it  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1098,  and  then  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
But  they  were  hemmed  in  by  Kerboga,  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Sultan,  until,  new  courage  having 
been  kindled  in  their  bosoms  by  the  finding  of 
the  sacred  lance,  they  sallied  forth,  dislodged 
the  enemy,  and  secured  the  possession  of  the 
city.  Boemund  of  Taranto  converted  it  into  a 
principality.  In  1269  the  Sultan  Bibars  made 
an  assault  upon  Antioch,  took  it  in  one  day,  and 
laid  it  in  ruins. 

From  the  capital  of  Syria  we  must  distinguish 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (ftpof  t^  IlufiiUf),  built  also 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Taurus.  Hither  the  Apostle  Paul 
came  on  his  first  missionary  tour,  but  the  Jews 
stirred  up  the  honorable  women  and  chief  men 
of  the  city  against  him,  and  he  was  driven  from 
their  coasts  (Acts  13  :  14-^0;  comp.  2  Tim.  3  : 
11).  On  the  city  vid.  Ptolcmaus,  V.  4 :  Strabo, 
XII.  7,  14 ;  Plin.  hist.  nat.  V.  24 ;  Cellar.  II.  p. 
187 ;  vid.  Winer. 

Yet  another  Aniioch  comes  to  view  in  church 
history.  Situated  in  Caria,  on  the  river  Mean- 
der, it  was  also  an  Episcopal  See,  where  a  Synod 
was  held  in  367,  another  in  378,  both  in  relation 
to  the  Arian  controversy  (vid.  Sozom.  VI.  12, 
and  VII.  2;  Walch's  Councils,  p.  212,  221). 
On  the  city  itself,  vid.  Strabo,  XIII.  4,  15 ;  Plin. 
V.  29 ;  Cellar.  II.  p.  100. 

HAaxNBACH. — Qerhart, 

Antioch  School,  a  very  important  pheno- 
menon during  the  great  theological  conflicts  of 
the  patristic  period.  Originating  about  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  it  suggested  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  Syria,  and  one  particularly,  at  Edessa, 
in  Mesopotamia.  Formal  instruction,  however, 
was  but  one  method  of  perpetuating  its  princi- 
ples; hence  the  term  Antioch  School  signifies  as 
w*ell  a  certain  theological  tendency  prevalent  in 
Syria.  But  in  this  sense  even,  as  used  by  Nean- 
der,  the  term  is  dismissed  by  Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist. 
I.  2,  p.  84,  4th  ed.),  who  introduces  in  its  stead 
as  a  more  appropriate  appellation,  the  Syrian 
historico-txegeticai  School,  A  number  of  men 
of  the  same  tendency  may  thus  bo  concluded 
under  the  same  term.  An  earnest  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  an  impulse 
given  by  Origen ;  extensive  labors  preparatory 
to  exposition  of  the  Scriptures;  an  exegesis, 
equally  remote  from  a  carnal  literal  and  an 
arbitrary  allegorical  method ;  a  certain  freedom 
in  criticism ;  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  oppo- 
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fiUion  to  the  Monopbysite  dootnne ;  these  were 
its  leading  peouliaritiea.  The  founders  of  the 
School  were  two  learned  Bible  students  and 
Presbyters  of  Antiooh,  Dorotbeus  and  Lucianus ; 
the  latter  suffered  martyrdom  in  311.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  the  corrected 
tpst  of  the  Septua^int,  and  probably  also  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  codices,  according  to  this 
recension,  were  called  CMvxuwt la.  Lucianus  fell 
into  the  suspicion  of  sympathising  with  Paul 
of  Samosata  (Neander,  Gh.  Hist.  I.  722j.  In 
titc  course  of  time,  the  theology  of  this  School 
was  definitely  developed ;  for  a  while  the  utmost 
linrmony  prevailed  with  Alexandria;  but  when 
tjie  Nestorian  controversy  arose,  Alexandria 
began  a  warfare  against  it.  According  to  Oie- 
seier,  the  following  belong  to  the  Syrian  histo- 
rico-exegetical  School:  Tbeodoros,  Bishop  of 
Ileraclea,  t358;  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Emesa, 
t360;  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jeru^lem,  t386;  Apol- 
linaris,  fiishop  of  Laodicea,  370-^90 ;  Ephraim, 
Deacon  in  Edessa,  t378 ;  Diodorus,  Presbyter  in 
Antioch,  and  from  378  Bishop  of  Tarsus ;  and 
his  pupils,  John  Chrysostom,  1^07,  and  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestia,  t429.     IIbrzoo. — Oerhart. 

AntiocnUB  II.  (called  OiOf  by  the  Milesians, 
for  ridding  them  of  their  tyrant  Timarchus)  was 
King  of  Syria  from  B.  C.  261>246.  After  a  war 
of  8  years  with  Ptolemy  II.  (Philad.)  he  was 
compelled  to  make  peace  by  casting  off  bis  wife 
«ind  step-sister,  marrying  Bernice,  Ptolemy's 
daughter,  disowning  the  sons  of  Laodice,  and 
making  those  by  Bernice  the  heirs  to  the  throne. 
But  Ptolemy  IL  died  two  years  afterwards,  and 
Antiochus  restored  his  first  wife.  She,  however, 
still  smarting  under  her  previous  disgrace,  poj- 
soned  her  husband,  and  had  her  rival,  with  her 
son,  put  to  death.  Ptolemy  III.  (Euerg.)  came 
too  late  to  his  sister's  relief,  and  could  only 
avenge  her  death  by  that  of  Laodice  and  the 
devastation  of  Syria  (Appian,  Si/r,  65 :  Athen. 
deipnos,  II.  45 ;  Valer,  Max.  0,  14 ;  Justin,  27, 
I ;  41,  4;  HUron,  in  Dan,  11:6).  Dan.  11  :  6 
refers  to  this  unforlunak*  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  King  of  the  South  and  of  the  North. 
And  other  similar  schemes  of  these  dynasties 
are  symbolized  by  the  clay  and  iron  feet  of  the 
image  in  Dan.  2  :  33,  43.  K.  Wibseler.* 

AjltioohllB  HI.,  the  Greats  son  of  Selencus 
II.  (Callinicus)  and  brother  of  Scleuous  III., 
ascended  the  throne  of  Syria  in  224  B.  C.  In> 
censed  at  Ptol.  Euergetes  for  taking  Coelosyria 
and  Phoenicia  from  bis  predecessors,  he  endea- 
vored to  recover  those  provinces  from  the  effe- 
minate Ptol.  Philopater.  After  vast  prepara- 
tions he  began  the  war  218  B.  C.  (Polyb,  5,  1 ; 
5,  67.  68),  stormed  Seleooia  on  the  Orontes,  by 
means  of  treachery  captured  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mais,  and  pressed  on  to  Dora,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Caesarea.  Philopater  proposed  an 
armistice,  to  which  Antiochus  assented,  and  led 
his  army  into  winter-quarters  (Polyb,  5,  51-66). 
The  Egyptian  king,  however,  only  wished  to 
gain  time  for  more  effectual  resistance.  The 
following  year  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
Antiochus  was  totally  routed  at  Rephia  (near 
Gaza),  and  but  for  Philopater's  indolence  would 
have  lost  more  than  the  provinces  in  dispute 
(Polyh.  5,  51-87;  Juatin.  30.  1;  Dan.  11  :  11, 
\9\     Meanwhile   Aobceus,  Governor    of   Asia 


Minor,  rebelled  (B.  C.  216),  and  was  not  sub- 
dued for  two  years  (Polyb.  5.  107 ;  7,  lS-18:  H. 
17-23).  Soon  after  this  Antiochus  engnced  io 
a. more  protracted  war  against  the  Eastern 
Satraps  of  his  empire,  in  Parthia  and  Baetriana. 
who  had  cast  off  allegiance  to  him  (150  6.  C). 
He  pressed  victoriously  onward  as  far  a«  Par- 
thia, which  he  could  not  subdue.  His  kingdom, 
which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  conqoesu  nf 
Arsaces,  now  reached  to  Parthia  and  Uyrcania 
(Polyh,  10,  27-31;  Justin,  41,  5).  lie  also 
recognised  the  Bnctrian  king,  and  concloded  % 
league  with  him  (Pblyh.  10.  49;  11,  34).  After 
this  he  penetrated  into  Northern  India.  Althou^b 
his  designs  upon  India  and  Bactriana  failH. 
the  campaign  established  his  fame,  won  glorr  Ut 
the  Syrian  arms,  disciplined  his  army,  nnd  ren- 
dered it  especially  terrible  for  its  150  elephants 
trained  for  war.  At  this  juncture  Ptol.  Phi^^ 
pater  died  (204),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ^un. 
Ptol.  y.  (Epiphanes),  then  in  his  fourth  year. 
(Justin,  30,  2.  ern)neously  says  "5th  year." 
Comp.  Hiizig  on  Dan.  11  :  13.)  Antiochus, 
grieved  to  see  so  many  former  provinces  of  the 
Seleucian  kingdom  still  under  Egyptian  sway, 
seised  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  league 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the  humiliation  of 
Egypt  (Pbhjh,  3,  2;  15,  20;  lAvy  31,  14).  An- 
tiochus  soon  conquered  Coelosvria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine ;  and  whilst  the  Egyptians  were 
preparing  to  retrieve  their  losses,  he  inarched 
against  Attains,  King  of  Pergamos.  Warned 
by  some  Roman  ambassadors,  he  made  peace 
with  Attains,  and  turning  against  the  £gyplian9, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  thcni  (B.  <J.  1^) 
near  Paneas,  in  Coelosyria  ( Lm/  33, 19  ;  Appian. 
Syr,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  12,  3.  3 ;  Dan.  11  :  13-lG). 
Ptol.  Epipli.  then  yielded  to  the  terms  of  peace, 
and  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antio> 
chus,  with  whom  the  three  lost  provinces  were 
to  be  restored  to  him  as  a  marriage  dowry,  a 
condition  never  fulfilled  (Livy  35,  13 ;  Appian, 
Syr.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  4.  1;  Pblyb.  28,  17; 
Dan.  11 :  17,  and  Jerome  on  this  passage).  From 
Palestine  Antiochus  went,  as  early  as  B.  C.  197, 
against  Asia  Minor  (2/tr^  33, 19),  and  crossing  the 
llellespont,  moved  towards  Enrope  (Livy  33,  3J^). 
As  the  Romans  had,  meanwhile,  by  the  victory  of 
Cynocephala(B.C.  197),  rid  themselves  of  hi^  c»»i>- 
federate,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  had  no  reason 
for  shunning  Antiochus,  they  resisted  his  p^> 
gress  (B.  C.  192),  and,  under  Scipio  Asiat.,  com- 
pletely routed  him  at  Magnesia,  on  the  Sipylas 
(B.  C.  190).  lie  obtained  peace  on  hard  et»ndi- 
tions  (B.  C.  189.  Livy  37,  39,  &c.:  App.  Syr, 
33-39  ;  Justin.  31,  8 ;  Diodor.fragm.  20,  46.  ed. 
Car.  Mliller;  Dan.  11  :  18;  1  Mncc.  8  :  G,  Ac). 
Having  returned  to  his  eastern  provinces  to  col- 
lect the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  sUin 
whilst  plundering  the  temple  of  Belus  in  £W- 
mais  (Justin,  32,2;  Diod.  fragm,  20,  39.  40: 
Strab.  16,  744 ;  Jerome  on  Dan.  11 :  19).  Durinj; 
his  reign  of  37  years  the  Jews  suffered  ^ireatly, 
as  their  land  was  the  chief  theatre  of  his  wars. 
At  the  same  time,  having  seized  a  favorable 
opportunity,  they  obtained  some  important 
privileges  from  him  (Joseph.  Ani.  12,  3.  3,  and 
4;  Flathe,  Gesch.  Maced.  II.  225,  &c.  For  the 
chronology,  Clinton,  Fasti  hdlen.  III.  314,  Ac). 

K.  WiESCJLER.* 
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Antiochm  iy.9  Epiphanes^  son  of  Antiochus 
III.,  and  brother  of  his  predecessor,  Seleucus 
Philfip.,  obtained  the  crown  in  the  latter  half* 
of  170  B.  C.  (I  Mace.  1 :  II).  Sent  by  his  father 
as  a  hostage  to  Rome  after  B.  C.  l99  (Appian, 
Syr,  46),  Seleac.  Philop.  exchanged  him  for  bis 
f^on  Demetrius.  Before  Antiochus  could  return, 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Ileliodorus.  An- 
tiochus, on  reaching  Syria,  usurped  the  vacant 
throne  in  spite  of  the  prior  claims  of  his  nephew 
in  Rome  (ban.  II :  21).  With  hi^h  quafifica- 
tioos,  martial  bravery,  royal  sentimentfi,  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  he  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  especially  tem- 
ples, and  with  a  fanatical  zeal  for  heathenism 
(for  which  Julian  subsequently  so  highly  hon- 
ored him),  he  combined  boundless  pride  (2 
Mace.  5  :2l;  9:8;  Dan.  7  :  8,  II. 20;  11:36). 
Ilis  pride,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  his  character, 
aDd  serves  to  explain  many  seeming  inconsist- 
eDcice,  especially  his  strange  mixture  of  virtues 
nnd  vices  (Diod,  fragm,  31,  IG).  His  haughtv 
demeanor  towards  nobles,  and  his  trifling  fami- 
liarities with  the  lowest  rabble,  may  both  be 
traced  to  his  pride.  Though  king,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  lower  offices,  and  found  his 
vanity  .flattered  by  bis  election  as  Roman  Prastor. 
He  made  himself  busy  at  public  festivals,  and 
at  their  close  joined  the  actors  in  the  lewdest 
scenes,  so  that  by  a  play  on  his  name  he  was 
called  intfuufTS  (I'olyb,  26,  10:  Xirr/  41,  20; 
Diod,  Sic.  29,  32 ;  31. 16 :  Ael.  Var,  HUL  2,  41). 
His  love  of  the  arts  ( 0.  MulUr,  Aniiq,  Antiock. 
53,  &c.)  became  mere  fondness  for  splendor  and 
display.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  who  sought 
to  conceal  their  wealth  from  the  Romans,  he 
strove  to  make  the  greatest  show  of  his.  In  the 
madness  of  his  pride  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  6£0f.  and  arrogated  the  surname  of  his 
favorite  deity,  the  Olympian  Jove,  Nixi;^po$ 
{Jo9eph,  Ani,  12,  5.  Some  coins  in  Ekhel,  I., 
Vol.  111.  224).  This  was  the  "strange  god, 
iKrhom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  Dan.  II :  38,  39, 
to  whom  he  erected  a  shrine,  and  a  Htatue  like 
that  of  Phidias,  in  Antiooh,  and  a  temple  in 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  surpassed  that  of 

*  Tbere  is  a  coin  of  Seleac.  Pbilop.  dnted  137  A.  S. 
{Ekhel,  ffoct.  iiNm.  P.  1.  T.  III.,  222),  which  year  began 
in  the  fall  of  176  B.  G.  Upon  the  diversity  of  dates 
in  the  Seleacidtan  era,  ns  found  in  Maccabees,  see  Art. 
JSra.  2  Mace  dates  that  era  from  1  Tisri,  312  B.  C, 
the  usual  chronology ;  1  Mace,  dates  it  from  1  Tebeth 
(January  of  the  Romish  calendar).  This  commence- 
ment of  the  year  might,  according  to  the  facts  cited  in 
other  places,  be  retained  for  1  Mace,  even  though  the 
Roman  ealendar  should  not  decide  the  choice.  1  Te- 
beth is  tbe  new  moon  nearest  the  winter  solstice,  and 
the  most  natural  and  convenient  time  for  beginning 
tbe  year.  The  Jews  of  the  Maccabeean  period  would, 
moreover,  be  disposed  to  prefer  it  as  tbe  anniversary 
of  one  of  their  most  joyful  epochs,  the  reconsecralion 
of  the  temple  (I  Mace.  4 :  52,  Ac),  If  the  Jews  com- 
menced their  year,  which  is  lunar^  with  reference  to 
that  festival,  it  would  date  from  1  Tebeth.  Tbe  name 
of  that  festival,  ra  fUra  {Jowpk,  Ant,  12,  7.  7),  as  well 
aa  the  candlea  lit  during  it  (apart  from  their  symbolical 
impKirt),  appear  to  point  to  the  increa5ing  light  of  the 
son  after  the  winter  solstice.  Comp.  Eioald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volk.  Isr.  Bd.  3,  last  half,  357.  The  correct  determi- 
nation of  tbe  Seleuc.  era  is  important,  not  simply  for 
the  history  of  Epipbanes,  but  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  tbe  1  and  2  Maceabeci,  and  many  passages 
in  Daniel. 


Pericles.  If  Eniphanes  (1  Mncc.  1 :  41,  42),  „_ 
such  an  oriental  despot  might  well  have  done, 
commanded  all  the  subjects  of  his  realm  to  form 
07ie  people,  and  each  one  renounce  his  own  reli- 
gion,  we  may  assume  that  the  new  worship 
introduced  was  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus  (Dan. 
U  :  36-39).  And  as  Epiphanes  had  identified 
himself  with  this  deity,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  aimed  at  having  himself  deified  (2  Mace.  6  : 
7).  It  is  this  self-deifying  pride  which,  com- 
bined with  political  considerations,  led  him  to 
persecute  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  the  true 
religion,  and  branded  him  with  unprecedented 
wickedness.  His  prodigality,  costly  buildings, 
and  many  wars,  involved  him  in  constant  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  for  which  Judea  suffered 
with  the  rest.  The  worse  class  of  Jews  could 
obtain  whatever  they  sought  at  his  court,  for 
money,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  often 
robbed  by  his  orders  (I  Mace.  1  :  20,  Ac,  20, 
&c. ;  2  Mace  5  :  11,  &c.).  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  there  was  a  considerable  party 
in  Judea  inclined  to  Grecian  heathenism.  He 
forthwith  favored  them,  yielding  to  their  zeal  for 
Grecian    customs    (I   Mace.   1 :  11-15).      The 

Eious  high  priest  Onias  was  slain  (B.  0. 175)  by 
is  own  brother  Jesus,  who  had  changed  his 
name  to  the  Greek  form  Jason,  and  had  bought 
the  office,  and  obtained  permission  to  introduce 
Greek  games,  so  that  the  priests  gradually  neg- 
lected Jehovah's  worship  (2  Mace.  4 :  7).  Three 
years  later  Jason  was  supplanted  by  Menelaus, 
who  bid  a  higher  price  for  the  office,  and  accom- 
plished his  object  by  the  foulest  means  (2  Mace. 
4 :  23-50).  Those  were  trying  times  for  the 
true  servants  of  Jehovah.  But  sorer  evils  were 
to  come  in  tbe  course  of  the  contest  for  their 
land  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  war  was  the  refusal  of  Antiochus  to 
restore  the  provinces  given  as  a  marriage-dowry 
to  Cleopatra  (see  preceding  Art.;  comp.  Jerome 
on  Daniel;  Polyh.  28,  17).  Antiochus  engaged 
in  four  campaigns  against  Egypt;  the  first  171 
B.  C;  the  second  170  B.  C.  (2  Mace.  5  :  1 ;  1 
Mace.  I ;  20),  on  his  return  from  which  he  plun- 
dered the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  I  :  20, 
&c.;  2  Mace.  5:11);  the  third  169  6.  C;  the 
fourth  168  B.  C.  (Clinton,  Fe^t  Hellen,  III.  318. 
and  the  Comm.  on  Dan.  II  :  21-45).  In  the 
second  he  subdued  Egypt  to  Memphis,  and  even 
captured  young  Ptol.'  Philometer.  When  tbe 
Egyptians  culled  his  brother,  Ptol.  (VII.)  Phys- 
con,  to  the  throne,  Antiochus  pretended  that  be 
was  merely  defending  the  rights  of  his  captive, 
the  legitimate  king.  In  169  B.  C.  be  besieged 
Alexandria,  but  failing,  withdrew  again  from 
Egypt.  During  this  absence  the  two  brothers 
became  reconciled.  Enraged,  Antiochus  has- 
tened in  the  following  sprine,  6.  C.  168  (prima 
vere,  Livt/ 45, 11. 12.)  with  a  Targe  army  through 
Palestine  to  avenge  himself  upon  Egypt,  and 
would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  had  not  the 
Romans,  who  had  expressed  themselves  very  cau- 
tiously before  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus  at  Pydna  (June  22, 168),  now  positively 
interfered  through  their  ambassador  Popilius 
Laenas,  who  warned  him  not  to  trouble  Egypt 
if  he  would  retain  the  friendship  of  Rome ;  and 
when  Antiochus  asked  time  for  consideration, 
Laenas  marked  a  circle  around  him  in  the  sand, 
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RAjing :  "  You  mtint  decide  before  you  cross  this  i 
line."  The  terrified  king  yielded  (Appian.  Syr. ' 
66:  X%45.  11.  12;  Polyb.  29,  11;  Val  Max. 
6,  4.  3).  In  this  sad  plight  he  returned  to  Judea. 
The  wrongs  previously  inflicted  on  the  Jews  now 
became  intolerable.  He  cotninanded,  on  pain 
of  death,  all  temple-worship  in  Jerusalem,  cir^ 
cumoision,  and  the  Sabbath  to  be  abolished,  the 
sacred  books  to  be  destroyed,  swine's  flesh  and 
other  unclean  meats  to  be  eaten,  altars  to  be 
built  to  idols,  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  upon 
them  (1  Mace.  1 :  29 ;  2  Mace.  5  :  24,  &c.).  He 
even  ordered  a  small  shrine,  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter (2  Mace.  6  :  2),  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  in  the  temple,  on  the  15th  of 
Ghisley  (about  the  beginning  of  December)  168 
B.  C,  on  which  a  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  (that  day  of  the  month 
being  considered  by  the  heathen  especially 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  1  Mace.  1 :  54,  )3dcXvy/ca 
elmuwtTcu;;  comp.  1  Maoc.  1  :  59 ;  4  :  38;  Dan. 
9  :  27 ;  11:31;  12 :  11 ;  Matth.  24 :  15.  There 
was  probably  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter 

(nil 3*  ^^°*  9  :  27),  on  the  altar,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  anywhere  of  a  statue  of  Zeus.  See 
my  essay  upon  the  Abomination  of  Desolation 
in'  the  Getting.  Yierteljahrsch.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Ktrche.  1846,  p.  194,  &c.).  On  Oerizim  a  shrine 
was  erected  to  Zeus  ^enios  (2  Mace.  6 : 2).  The 
Greek  party  among  the  Jews  had  long  been 
laboring  to  effect  this.  During  these  sanguinary 
persecutions  many  apostatized,  but  not  a  few  re- 
mained steadfast  to  their  faith  even  under  the 
roost  cruel  sufferings  (1  Mace.  1 :  52-64 ;  2  Mace. 
6  and  7).  The  leader  of  these  pious  Jews 
(D^I^Dr?!  'AercfNuoi)  was  the  priest  Mattatbias, 
who  slew  the  Syrian  captain  at  an  idol  altar  of 
Modim  near  Joppa,  and  thus  occasioned  the 
armed  resistance  of  the  Jews.  Soon  after  Mat- 
tatbias died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  heroic 
son  Judas  Maccabaeus  (see  Art).  Antiochus 
heard  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jews,  and  resolved 
to  crush  them  (166  B.  G.  1  Mace.  3  :  37) ;  but 
being  pressed  for  money  (2  Mace.  8 :  10, 11),  he 
himself  hastened  with  a  part  of  his  army  east- 
ward to  collect  by  force  the  tribute  then  (lue  (1 
Mace.  3  :  34,  &c.;  Josepli,  Ant  12,  7;  Appian, 
Syr,  45 ;  Tacit,  Hist.  5,  8),  and  dispatched  the 
other  part,  under  Lysias,  against  the  Jews. 
Lysias,  with  his  under  general,  Gorgias,  was 
defeated  by  Judas  (1  Mace.  4  :  1-34;  2  Mace. 
8  :  111.  Possession  of  the  temple  was  thus  re- 
gained by  the  Jews  precisely  3  years  after  the 
offering  of  the  heathen  sacrifice,  on  Ghislev  25, 
165  B.  0.  (1  Mace.  4  :  52),  and  it  was  reconse- 
crated with  great  rejoicings.  The  anniversary  of 
this  event  was  thenceforth  statedly  celebrated 
(1  Mace.  4  :  59;  Joseph,  Ant  12,  7.  6).  Mean- 
while, Antiochus  had  done  but  little  in  the  East. 
In  an  attempt  to  plunder  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Nannaea  (=  the  Greek  Artemis  or  Aphrodite), 
in  Elvmais,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  his  retreat  towards  Babvlon  he  heard  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Lysias,  and  died  suddenly  (1 
Mace.  6  :  4,  8),  according  to  Fblyh.  31,  11.  and 
Porphyry  (in  Jerome  on  Dan.  11)  in  the  Persian 
city  Tabes,  and  (Appian,  Syr,  66,  with  whom 
EtLseh,  and  Jerome  substantiolly  agree)  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  reign,  164  B.  G.    This  date  also 


coincides  with  that  assigned  in  1  Mace.  6  :  16 
(149  Aer.  Seleuc.  see  note  1  of  this  Art.).  That 
Epiphanes  died  in  the  month  Shebat  of  the  year 
stated,  45  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  cem- 
pie,  is  evident:  1)  from  many  passages  in 
Daniel.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  until  the  puri- 
fication of  -the  temple  and  the  death  of  Epi- 
phanes, the  same  3^  times  (years)  are  reckoned 
(Dan.  7:25;  9:27;  12:7).  by  wbich  the 
coincidence  of  those  dates  seems  to  be  mo«e 
precisely  fixed,  we  find  in  Dan.  12 :  11  that  129(1 
days  (i.  e.  3}  years  and  12  days,  if  wo  take  365 
days  to  a  year)  are  reckoiied,  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrifice  until  the  removal  of 
idolatrous  services,  or  the  reoonsecration  of  the 
temple  (on  Ghislev  25,  165  B.  G.) :  bat  to  a 
happy  event  connected  with  this  last  date,  which 
event  must  be  the  death  of  Epiphanea.  1335 
days,  or  45  more,  are  reckoned,  so  that  Epipb. 
must  have  died  45  days  after  said  consecration, 
Berthold^  Gesenius  in  Ersch  &  Gruber'a  Ency- 
clop.,  Hdvemiek  and  Lengerke  on  Daniel,  hare 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  (comp.  Dan.  8 :  14, 
which  corroborates  this  reckoning).  2)  This 
chronology  is  further  confirmed  by  both  books 
of  Maccabees,  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifest  fmm 
them  thfit  Epiphanes  died  after  Ghislev  25,  165 
B.  G.,  and  yet  some  time  before  Nisan,  164  B.  C. 
(1  Mace.  4 :  52 ;  1  Mace.  6  :  16 ;  2  Mace.  11 :  23. 
Xanthicus  corresponds  with  the  Jewish  Nisaa, 
and  Dioscorinthius  (or  Dioskoros)  with  Adar). 
3)  According  to  Porphyry  (in  Euseb.),  Epipha- 
nes, on  his  departure  for  the  East,  appointed  his 
son  Eupator  co-regent,  which  he  continued  to  be 
for  li  years,  until  his  father's  death.  This 
eastern  expedition  occurred,  according  to  I  Maec. 
3  :  37,  in  147  Aer,  Seleuc,  (confirmed  by  1  Mace 
4 :  28  assigning  the  foUowing  year,  148  Aer. 
Sel.,  to  the  campaign  of  Lysias),  and  conse- 
quently in  the  spring  or  summer  of  166  B.  C., 
as  no  such  expedition  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  fall  or  winter  (see  Joseph,  Ant  12,  7.  2). 
If,  therefore,  Eupator  was  appointed  co-regent 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  166  B.  G.,  his  father's 
death  H  years  afterwards  could  not  have  oc- 
curred later  than  the  Jirst  month  of  164  B.  C. 
Notwithstanding  his  otherwise  superior  abilities, 
Antiochus  Epiph.  was  regarded  in  the  religioos 
literature  of  tne  Jews  as  the  "wicked  one" 
Dan.  11 :  21 ;  1  Mace.  1 :  10),  and  the  boldest 
adversary  of  God,  whoso  honor  he  arrogated, 
and  whose  people  and  ordinances  he  reviled. 
In  the  gospel  dispensation  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  type  of  Antichrist,  as  described  in  Reve- 
lations (13:5).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volks 
Isr.  Bd.  3.  K.  Wieseler.* 

Antiochus  y.9  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  and  his  oo-rcgent  (under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias)  for  1}  years,  was  still  too  young  at 
his  father's  death  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  dying  king  therefore  appointed 
Philip,  who  was  then  with  him,  as  the  guardian 
of  his  son  and  temporary  ruler  of  the  realm  (I 
Mace.  6 :  14,  15 ;  2  ^lacc.  9 :  29).  Lysias,  how- 
ever, having  the  king  in  his  power,  sought  to 
maintain  his  previous  position.  This  same 
Lysins,  who  shortly  before  meditated  a  revenge 
upon  the  Jews  for  bis  defeat  (1  Maoc.  4  :  35), 
was  ready,  after  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Epiphanes,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the 
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kingdom  (about  Eiister,  164  B.  C),  to  make 
penco  Trith  the  Jews,  restore  their  temple  to 
them,  and  grant  them  religioas  liberty  (2  Maoo. 
11:  15-26).  This  peace  was  made,  however, 
not  merely  from  fear  of  Philip,  but  through  the 
mediation  of  Roman  ambassadors  (2  Mace.  11  : 
34),  and  anxiety  for  Demetrius,  whom  his  father, 
Seieac.  Philopater,  had  sent  as  a  hostage  to 
Rome  in  the  place  of  Epiphanes  (/^y&.  31, 12 ; 
Appian,  Syr.  46).  The  insincerity  of  the  king 
in  this  ratification  of  peace  is  betrayed  in  a 
simnltaneous  letter,  in  which  he  grants  the  Jews 
certain  commercial  privileges  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  chief  of  the  aj^tstaie  Jews,  Menelans, 
and  refers  them  to  him  (2  Mace.  11  :  29,  32). 
Daring  this  year  the  faithful  Jews  enjoyed  rest, 
and  had  merely  to  defend  themselves  against 
lome  adjacent  tribes  (1  Maco.  5 : 1-68 :  2  Maoc. 
12).  But  in  the  year  following,  163  B.  C,  the 
Syrian  king  and  Lysias,  incited  by  the  idola- 
trous Jews,  especially  by  the  high  priest  Mene- 
laus  (I  Mace.  6:21-27;  2  Mace.  13:3). 
marched  against  Judea  with  an  army  of  100,000 
foot,  20,000  cavalry,  and  many  elephants.  Judas 
and  his  company  could  not  long  resist  such  a 
force  (1  Maoo.  6  :  47).  The  citadel  of  Bethzura, 
reduced  by  famine,  as  it  was  the  Sabbatical  year, 
yielded  to  Eupator  (1  Mace.  6  :  49,  50).  The 
Syrian  host  next  besieged  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
lalem.  As  there  was  ]^reat  scarcity  of  food, 
many  Jews  died.  At  this  critical  juncture  Eu* 
pator  heard  that  Philip  was  approaching  from 
rersia  with  a  vast  army,  to  seize  the  throne  for 
himpelf.  He  quickly  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Jews,  and  granted  them  additional  religious 
privileges.  Nevertheless,  he  violated  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  having  the  walls  around  the  temple 
torn  down  (1  Maoc.  6  :  51, 52 ;  2  Mace.  13 :  23 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  12,  9).  Returning  to  Antioch,  he 
van<)uisbed  Philip  (1  Mace.  6  :  63 ;  Dexipp.  in 
SyiiccU.  534).  Id  the  following  year,  162  6.  C. 
(1  Mace.  7  :  1),  or  in  3  years  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  temple  (2  Mace.  14 : 1,  4),  Demetrius 
fled  from  Rome,  landed  at  Tripoli,  and,  having 
bad  Eupator  and  Lysias  put  to  death,  obtained 
the  government  almost  without  resistance  (1 
Mace,  7  : 1-4 ;  2  Mace.  14  :  1,  2).  This  date  of 
the  flight  of  Demetrius  is  confirmed  by  Ftdyb, 
31,  19,  and  Appian.  8yr,,  who  say  it  occurred 
immediately  after  his  hearing,  in  that  year,  of 
the  murder  of  the  Roman  legate  Octavius  in 
Laodicea  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasc.  llellen.  III.  323). 
Antiochus  Y.,  therefore,  reigned  alone  for  2  full 
years.  There  is  a  coin  of  his  successor,  Deme- 
trius I.  (Soter),  dated  151  Aer.  Sel.  (comp.  2 
Mace.  14  :  4),  which  year  begins  in  the  fall  of 

162  B.  C.  K.  WiESELKR.* 

Antioehns  VI.,  styled  on  coins  Epiphanes 
Bimysius  (Ekhel,  doct  num.  I..  III.,  231,  &c.), 
the  Ron  of  Alex.  Balas,  King  of  Syria,  was  set 
up  whilst  still  a  child  (146  B.  C.)  by  Tryphon 
«r  Diodatus  {Livy,  Epist,  50),  against  Demetrius 
II.,  who  had  supplanted  his  father.  The  cruelty 
of  Demetrius  II.  excited  the  soldiers  to  pity  for 
the  youth,  and  be  became  king  (1  Mace.  11 :  39, 
40, 54-^6 ;  11 :  19 ;  Jvstin.  36,  1 ;  Appian.  Syr. 
68).  By  certain  concessions  ho  gained  the 
co-operation  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  and  his 
brother  Simon  (1  Mace.  11 :  54-74 ;  12 :  24-54). 
Tryphon,  however,  himself  aspired  to  the  throne, 


and  soon  managed  to  dispatch,  first  Jonathan  (1 
Mace.  12:  39,  Ac.),  and  then  (143  B.  C.)  the 
vouthful  Antiochus  (1  Maec.  13  :  31,  32),  after 
he  had  reigned  4  years  (1  Mace.  13 :  41 :  Joseph, 
Ant,  13,  7.  1).    li'is  last  coin  dates  170  Aer.  Sel. 

K.  WiESELER.* 

Antioohnfl  VII.,  Sidetes  (from  Sida  in  Pum- 
philia,  where  he  was  brought  up),  the  brt>ther 
of  Demetrius  II.,  who  was  captured,  141  B.  0., 
in  a  Parthian  campaign  (1  Mace.  14  :  1-3),  be- 
came ruler  of  Syria  in  139  B.  C.  (1  Mace.  15  : 
10.  The  earliest  coin  with  his  image  dates  174 
Aer.  Set.).  He  won  Simon  as  his  auxiliary  by 
confirming  him  in  the  high  priesthood  and 
granting  him  the  right  of  coinage  (1  Mace.  15  : 
1-9).  Tryphon,  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
ers, was  blockaded  bv  Antiochus  in  Dora, 
whither  he  had  fled  (1  Mace.  15  :  10-14. 25,  26). 
Simon  sent  help  to  Antiochus,  which  the  latter 
rejected,  being  enraged  at  the  rebellion  of  seve- 
ral cities  whicK belonged  to  tho  Syrian  kingdom. 
The  king  demanded  of  Simon  the  payment  of 
1000  silver  talents,  threatening  a  refusal  with 
war.  Simon  nevertheless  refused.  Meanwhile 
Tryphon  was  vanquished,  and  Antiochus  sent 
his  general,  Cenaebeus,  against  the  Jews. 
Cendebeus  could  not  withstand  the  brave  J. 
Hircanus,  son  of  Simon  ( 1  Mace.  15  :  27 ;  16  : 
10;  Joseph.  Ant.  13,  7).  In  136  B.  C.  Simon 
was  murdered  (1  Maco.  15  :  14,  &e.).  Ptolemy, 
his  murderer,  who  aspired  to  the  supremacy, 
sought  aid  (1  Maec.  16 :  18),  and  Antiochus 
marched  against  Judea  in  the  first  year  of  J. 
Hircanus  (who  had  succeeded  his  father  to  the 
high  priesthood),  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing his  anger  against  the  Jews.  He  pressed 
victoriously  onward,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
His  conduct  during  this  feast  was  so  noble  that 
the  Jews  gave  him  the  surname  of  Eusebes.  He 
then  made  peace  with  Hircanus.  Hircanus 
retained  his  office,  and  the  Jews  their  religiooa 
privileges.  Only  they  were  required  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  and  pay  certain  tributes  (Joseph, 
Ant.  13,  8).  In  130  B.  C.  Antiochus  made  war 
upon  the  Parthian  king  Arsaees,  after  the  failure 
or  antecedent  peace  conferences  {Diod.  fragm. 
35,  15.  ed.  Car.  MuUer).  During  the  war 
Arsaoes  released  Demetrius  II.,  that  he  might 
return  to  Syria  and  excite  feuds  against  Antio- 
chus at  home  {Justin.  36,  1 ;  38,  9.  10).  Al- 
though Antiochus  nt  first  gained  many  victories, 
he  at  length  fell,  late  in  the  fall  of  130  B.  C. 
(the  latest  coin  with  his  image  is  dated  183  Aer, 
Sel),  after  having  reigned  9  full  years  (Porphyry 
in  Euseb.  Chron.  armen. ;  Diod.  fragm.  34,  17  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  13,  8.  4).  Apart  from  his  voluptu- 
ousness, he  was  one  of  the  bnurest  and  noblest 
of  the  Selencidian  princes.       K.  Wieseler.* 

Antipas,'  called  also  Herod,  the  name  of  his^ 
family  (Matth.  14  :  1 ;  Mark  6  :  14;  Lake  3  :  1, 
19,  20 ;  9:7;  23  :  7),  was  the  son  of  llerod  the 
Great  by  Malthake,  who  was  a  Samaritan  (/o- 
seph.  Ant.  17.  1.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  1,  28.  4).  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  just  before 
Easter,  a.  4  B.  C,  the  territories  of  Galileo  and 
Perea  were  given  him,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch' 

'  The  name  also  of  a  Christian  martyr  (Rev.  2  :  IS). 
*  Mark  calls  him  ff^nXt^t  (6  :  14). 
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{Joseph,  Ant.  17.  8. 1 ;  17,  11.  4;  Matth.  14 ;  1 ; 
Luke  3:1,  19;  9  :  7).  Originally  wedded  to 
the  daughter  of  Aretaa,  but  becoming  weary  of 
her,  about  the  year  29  A.  D.  he  lived  incestu- 
ously  with  Herodiaa,  the  wife  of  his  step-brother 
Ilerod  Philip,  who  was  still  living  (to  be  distin- 
guished, however,  from  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
Matth.  14  :  3  ;  Mark  0  :  17  ;  Luke  3  :  19 ;  /o- 
teph.  ArU.  18,  5.  1.  and  4).  When  John  the 
Baptist  openly  reproved  this  criminal  union, 
Antipas  cast  him  into  prison,  but  ilerodias, 
having  inveigled  her  weak  husband  by  artful 
management,  brought  about  his  execution 
(Matth.  14  :  1 ;  Mark  6 :  14,  et  seq.;  Luke  9:9; 
corop.  3  :  20;  Joseph,  Ant  18,  5.  2).  To  him 
Christ  was  sent  by  Pilate,  because  **  be  belonged 
unto  Herod's  jurfsdiction"  (Luke  23  :  7,  «<  seq.). 
At  the  instance  of  his  ambitious  wife,  and  ac- 
companied by  her,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  title  of  king  from  the  emperor 
Caius.  But  as  Agrippa  was  there  on  the  same 
errand,  and  impeached  him  before  the  emperor, 
Antipas  yras  banished  to  Lyons,  in  France,  A.  D. 
39,  and  in  the  43d  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  Ant. 
18,  7).  Some  time  after  he  died  in  Spain  (bdl. 
jud.  2,  9.  6).  His  tetrarchy  was  adaed  to  the 
possessions  of  Agrippa  in  the  4th  year  of  Cains, 
A.  D.  40  {Joseph,  Ant,  18.  7  ;  19,  9.  2 ;  beU,jud. 
2,  9.  6;  com  p.  Winer;  Anger ^  de  temporvm  in 
odiH  aposiolorum  raiione,  p.  8 ;  Wiesder*s  Syn- 
opsis of  Chronology,  pp.  55,  174,  238,  ei  seq.), 

K.  WiESELBR. — Gerhari. 
Antipatris  (Acts  23  :  31,  32)  was  situated  in 
n  fruitml,  well-watered  inland  district,  on  the 
r<»ad  between  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  (Joseph, 
Heli,  Jud,  4,  8.  1),  42  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem and  2G  from  Caesarea  (Itin,  Hier.)^  and 
about  150  stadia  N.  £.  of  Joppa  (Joseph.  Ant, 
13,  15.  1),  and  was  previously  called  Ko^iapoaiSa, 
Ant.  16,  5.  2  (in  Ant,  13,  15.  1.  Xa3apCa^). 
Ilerod  the  Great  enlarged  it  and  called  it  Anti- 
patris, in  honor  of  his  father  (Joseph,  Ant.  16, 
5.  2 :  Bell,  Jud,  1,  21.  9).  It  is  still  named  as 
existing  in  the  8th  century  (Theoph.  Chron.  ad 
a.  744).  It  has  recently  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  a  town  of  a  similar  name,  K*far  Suba, 
discovered  by  Prokescb.     Comp.  Robinson,  III. 

257.  K.  WlBSBLER.* 

Antiphony  or  Antiphon  originally  designated 
the  alternate  chanting  of  two  divisions  of  sing- 
ers, or  choirs,  the  second  re-echoing  the  senti- 
ment uttered  by  the  first.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  style  of  church  music  was  customary 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  structure  of  some 
Psalms  strongly  indicates.  That  this  alternate 
singing  of  the  Psalms  was  early  practised  in  the 
Chrifttian  Church  is  certain ;  for  whilst  Thetdo- 
ret  ( II.  £.  1 1.  24)  names  the  monks  Flavian  and 
Diodorus,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  (337-361), 
as  the  first  who  introduced  the  Antiphonies  into 
the  church  (if  Antioch,  SocrcUes  (II.  £.  II.  8)  in- 
forms us  that  Ignatius  already  (A.  D.  116), 
moved  by  angels  whom  he  heard,  in  a  vision, 
thus  alternately  praising  the  Trinity,  recom- 
mended its  adoption  by  the  Church.  St.  Basil 
informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Anti- 
phonies  were  sung  (ep.  63.  ad  Neocaes) :  "  The 
congregation,  divided  into  two  parts,  sings  by 
turns  (6izi  du&yE/i^^Vf  c(  oi't'i^^Aovdif  oM^Xok)  ; 
at  times  one  starts  the  hymn,  and  presently  the 


rest  all  join  in."  This  latter  ffirm  afkenratdt 
became  predominant,  so  that  thenceforth  AtiH' 
phona  came  to  designate  the  verse  aang  by  the 
leader  cf  the  choir,  to  let  the  congregation  know 
the  tune  to  which  the  hymn  would  be  song.  As 
to  the  import  of  these  Antiphonies,  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  from  the  Church  Fathers,  suitable 
to  the  following  hymn,  were  preferred.  And  to 
prevent  misapprehensions  or  improprieties*  Am- 
brose, and  subsequently  Gregory  the  Great,  pre- 
pared a  collection  of  Antiphonies  vrith  appro- 
priate texts,  which  arc  still  used  under  the  titk 
of  Antiphonarium  (or  Aniiphonarius,  or  Anti- 
phonale)^  and  belong  to  the  choral  collectioni 
found  in  every  Romish  Church.  As  to  the 
hymn  itself,  it  was,  and  continues  to  be  the  role, 
tliat  the  tune  sung  to  the  Antiphony  is  followed 
throughout.  With  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween Antiphonies  and  Responses  (which  art 
readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
precede  and  the  latter  succeed  the  services  with 
which  they  are  respectively  combined),  Bhaba- 
nus  Mauruh  (de  instil,  CUr.  1.33)  says:  Inter 
Besponsoria  et  Aniiphonas  hoe  differi,  quod  is 
R.  nmis  versum  dicit^  in  A,  auiem  cliori  cUienund 
ver.nts.  A,  auiem  genercditer  dieuniur  aive  sint 
illi  cattius,  qnos  vulgariter  A,  appellamu9,  firt 
invitatoriaf  quae  Benedictus  appeUai  A,:  siw 
secundum  Ojficium  Bom,  Iniroibu,  Offeriorinm 
et  Postcommunio :  sive  secundum  Offwium  Am- 
brosiahum  psallenda,  ingressa,  aniipk.  post 
Evangelium^  offerenda^  confraciio  et  iransitarimn^ 
The  following  mav  serve  as  specimens  of  Anti- 
phonies used  in  the  Romish  Church.  During 
Advent  (in  addition  to  the  familiar  ones  com- 
mencing with  0!):  "Leva  Jerusalem  oculos 
tuos  et  vide  potentiam  regis :  ecce  Salvator  venic 
solvere  tea  vinculo;"  and:  **£levare,  elevare, 
consur^  Jerusalem,  solve  vincula  colli  toi,  cap- 
tiva  film  Sion;"  for  Trinity  Sunday:  **  Gloria 
tibi  Trinitas  aequalis,  una  Deltas,  et  ante  omnia 
saecula  et  nunc  et  in  perpetuum;"  and:  ''Ex 
quo  omnia,  per  quem  omnia,  in  quo  omnia,  ipsi 
gloria  in  saecula."  U.  A.* 

Antitaotistflt  Gnostic  Antinomians,  who  de- 
veloped the  gnostic  principle,  that  matter  was 
absolute  evil,  and  the  body  the  seat  and  source 
of  sin,  in  its  most  immoral  form,  and  used  it  in 
justification  of  the  most  shameless  vices.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Carpocratians,  Prodicians, 
Nicolaitans,  as  well  as  the  later  Basilidians, 
Marcosians,  Valentinians,  &o.  They  were  styled 
Antitactists  from  their  bold  defiance  and  <»n- 
tempt  of  the  moral  law  (otftitdoaio^at.  6sl  t^ 
vofju^).  Lindner.^ 

Antitrinitarians  is  the  term  by  which  we 
designate  in  general  the  persons  and  parties, 
who,  in  the  progress  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrines,  of  the  Church,  opposed 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  idea 
of  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  one  divine  being, 
considered  in  itself,  or  as  held  by  the  Church. 
They  must  be  divided,  according  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  appeared,  into  two  principal 
classes,  and  these  again  will  admit  of  subdivi- 
sions. 

I.  The  Antitrinitarians  of  the  first  Antinieene 
period^  or  Monarchians,  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  is  often  done,  as  detached  from  others* 
the  authors  of  a  new  theory,  but  in  their  hit^to- 
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rical  connexion,  ba  the  assertore  unci  reviverit  of 
one  that  had  been  held  before,  although  it  had 
become  obsolete,  and  was  transcended  by  the 
dogmatic  derelupment  of  the  Church ;  i,  e.  they 
represented,  in  this  respect,  the  strict  Jewish- 
Christian  tendency.     The  acknowledgment  of  a 
personal  divinity  in  Christ,  as  the  eternal  source 
of  salvation,  had  received  its  full  expression, 
especially  in  the  commencement  of  John's  Gos- 
pel, by  the  adoption   of  the  speculative  idea 
of  the  Logos,  as  eternally  immanent  in  Qod,  but 
ideally   distinct    from    him,   and    prominently 
ftppparing  as  the  real  principle  of  God's  selj- 
revelntion  in  creation.     To  this  was  fastened  the 
thread  of  OhriHtinn  churchly  speculation ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Ghost  was  now  brought 
into  view,  the  Unity,  the  MonarcRy  was  medi- 
nted  through   the  'trinity,  and  this  mediation 
wa.s  called  the  divine  Ecojiomy.     It  was  greatly 
wnnting.  however,  in  consistency  and  clearness. 
In  oppoKition  to  thin  movement,  and  for  the  pur^ 
po»e  of  distinguishing  between  the  divinity  in 
Christ  and  that  in  the  essence  of  God,  this  old 
Judaixing  tendency  was  revived.     Those  who 
favored  it  sought  to  give  prominence  to  the  ab- 
stract monarchy,  the  indistinct  unity  of  God,  and 
did  this  the  more  as  that  economy,  by  a  pagani- 
sing multiplication  of  the  deity,  seemed  to  come 
to  very  much  the  same  thing.     It  proposed  a^i 
its  problem  to  discover  a  theory,  according  to 
which  God   might  be  regarded  as  maintaining 
his  indistinct  unity,  and  yet  dwelling  in  Christ. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done :  either  to  ascend  from  Christ  as  simply  a 
real  natural  human  being,  and  to  establish  a 
peculiar  relation   between   him   and   the 'God- 
Dead,  or  in  stricter  accordance  with  the  integ- 
rity of  the  interests  of  faith,  we  might  prefer  the 
opposite  counie,  and  descend  from  the  divinity 
as  the  essential  in  Christ,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  the  explanation   of   his    incarnation. 
Both  the  Monarchian  tendencies — that  of  those 
who  teach  a  Xpcirrof  xAnS^tv^  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  party,  who  hold  a  X.  ot^cv  —  are 
already  very  decidedly  distinji^uished  from  one 
another  by  Origen  (on  John,  Tom.  II.  ch.  2]  and 
Novatian  (De  trin.  c.  30).     Both  methods  were 
pursued  at  the  same  time.     But  as  the  first  ap- 

Sears  more  readily  to  attach  itself  to  the  original 
udnising-Christian,  or  rather  to  the  Ebionitic 
ptand-point,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  it. 

1.  lo  the  Monarchians  of  the  first  class,  who 
proceed  from  the  human  in  Christ,  belong  before 
all  others  Theodotus  and  Artemon.  The  first,  a 
tanner  of  Bysantium,  came  to  Rome  toward  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Victor  on  account  of  his  offensive 
doctrines.  He,  however,  soon  had  followers, 
and  amongst  others  particularly  a  second 
Theodotus,  a  banker:  besides  him  others  are 
named.  When  it  was  cast  up  to  him  that  he 
had  virtually  denied  the  faith,  bis  adherents 
procured  a  leader,  named  Natalius,  who  for  a 
while  presided  over  their  congregation  as  bishop, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  the  Catholic  com- 
niunion.  After  Theodotus,  Artemon  also  a|>- 
peared  at  Rome,  if  we  may  credit  the  repeated 
statements  of  Eusebius,  according  to  which  be 
was  still  living  at  the  time  of  Paiil  of  Samosata 
^260-270,  Eusd),  VII.   30).      Schleiermacher, 


however,  has  been  led  to  invert  the  order  of 
succession,  and  thinks  that  Theodotus  was  a 
superficial  imitator  of  Artemon.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  say  which  was  the  more  ancient, 
or  whether  or  not  they  taught  the  same  doctrines, 
or  differed  in  their  opinions.  The  probability 
is,  that  although  a  personal  connexion  cannot 
be  historically  made  out,  yet  their  general  views 
corresponded  so  entirely,  that  subsequently  the 
whole  tendency  was  characterized  as  the  Arte- 
mon io.  It  was  objected  to  the  disciples  of  both, 
that  they  depended  much  more  upon  the  results 
of  their  own  reasoning  than  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible.  They  were  said  to  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  geometry  and  the  profane  sciences, 
and  were  accustomed  to  submit  the  sacred  text 
to  a  very  arbitrary  and  irregular  sort  of  criti- 
cism, tvom  this  logical  empirical  point  of  view, 
they  oould  see  nothing  in  Christ,  as  to  bis  exist- 
ence, than  merely  an  ordihary  human  being. 
In  support  of  their  view  they  appealed  to  the  O. 
T.  prophets,  who  proclaimed  a  human,  not  a 
divine  Messiah  ;  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing himself,  declaring  that  he  was  a  man,  the 
son  of  man,  and  at  roost  the  Son  of  God,  but 
never  that  he  was  God ;  and  to  the  perfectly 
harmonious  teachings  of  the  Apostles.  Great 
importance  was  also  attached,  especially  by 
Theodotus,  to  Luke  1  :  35,  in  which  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  not  his  birth  as  a  divine  being,  is  spoken 
of.  When  it  appears  from  this,  on  the  one 
band,  that  they  do  not  deny  the  supernatural 
conception  of  Ilesus,  as  is  clearly  shown  —  in 
opposition  to  which  the  denial  of  Epipbanius 
avails  nothing — so  it  no  lees  is  evident,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  >fM>r,  which  tbey  willingly 
concede  to  Christ,  is,  according  to  them,  not 
something  immanent  in  his  person,  but  simply 
the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose 
influence  he  had  his  being,  and  is  every  mo- 
ment sustained.  From  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  be  distinguished  himself  not 
as  to  the  nature  and  mode,  but  the  degree 
of  his  illumination  and  holiness;  although  it 
was  not  certain  whether  this  last,  acconling 
to  the  Artemonio  view,  amounted  to  abso- 
lute sinlessness.  As  for  the  whole  salvation 
accomplished  by  Christ,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
it  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  moral 
effect  of  his  doctrine  and  example.  This  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  it  was  maintained  by  Arte* 
mon  and  his  school,  was  the  generally  received 
theory  of  primitive  times,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  until  the  time  of  Victor;  and 
that  the  truth  was  first  falsified  by  his  successor 
Zephyrinus ;  so  far  at  least,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether without  some  ground,  as  in  fact  the  old, 
as  yet  undeveloped  Jewish-Christian  apprehen- 
sion corresponded  pretty  well  with  it;  and 
even  at  Rome,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Monarchians,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  desig- 
nation of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  without  en- 
tering into  an  explanation  of  the  relation  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  of  Theodotus 
with  the  so-called  Alogoi,  as  asserted  by  Epipba- 
nius, must  appear  very  doubtful,  not  only  be- 
cause this  sect  remained  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
but  also  because  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found 
anywhere  of  direct  controversy,  on  the  part  of 
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the  Arteoionitet  a;;ain8t  the  Johanneian  wri- 
tings, or  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  or  the  promises 
of  the  l*HracleteJ  The  school  of  Theodotus  and 
Artemon  continued  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century.  In  the  transactions  concern- 
ing Paul  of  Samosata,  it  appears  as  a  separate 
congreo^Ation,  and  time  seems  not  to  have  abated 
its  opposition  to  ^tc/koyiw  rbv  ;)^p&«r6»'.  So  far 
from  It,  it  was  said  of  one  branch  of  the  sect, 
the  MelchUedekUes,  and  of  their  leader,  the 
younger  Theodotus,  the  banker,  that  thej  not 
only  compared  Christ  to  the  Melchisedek  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  they  represented 
the  latter  as  a  pre-eminent  divine  power  of  un- 
known origin,  as  the  high  priest  of  the  angels 
and  of  glorified  spirits,  whilst  Christ  was  nothing 
more  than  his  image,  and  the  mediator  of  man 
(Theodoret,  a.  a.  0.  Append,  to  Tertull.  de  prae- 
ner.  hoer.  53).  If  this  statement  is  entitled  to 
credit — ^and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it, 
as  is  done  by  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Lehrb.  d. 
Dogm.  Qesch.  I.  p.  146|  —  it  appears  that  the 
sect  gradually,  from  decided  antignostic  tenden- 
cies, by  a  too  violent  opposition,  ran  itself  out 
Again  into  Gnosticism  itself. 

The  mere  presence  and  operation  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  Christ,  or  the  synoptic  manner 
of  apprehension  to  which  the  Artemonites  for 
the  most  part  attached  themselves,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  all,  inasmuch  as  the  rela- 
tion it  expressed  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Qod  to 
the  Father,  was  not  sufficiently  peculiar.  To 
indicate  and  establish  a  more  intimate  relation 
was  evidently  the  design  of  Beryllus  of  Bostra. 
Of  his  history  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
be  was  Bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  and  that  he 
was  the  nnthor  of  a  particular  theory  of  Christ's 

Serson,  the  propositions  of  which  he  was  in- 
uced  to  take  back  by  Origen,  who  was  called  in 
to  refute  them.  Thus  everything  that  we  know 
of  bis  doctrine  is  limited  to  a  single  direct 
notice  of  him  by  Eusebius  (II.  E.  VI.  33),  con- 
nected with  such  particular  references  by  his 
learned  adversaries  as  may  safely  be  applied  to 
bim.  According  to  that  notice  he  held,  that  the 
Saviour,  prior  to  his  advent  among  men,  did  not 
exist  xat*  i6iar  ovaiof  fCtpvypa/^^,  he  had  no  pro- 
per divinity,  it  was  that  of  the  Father  which 
dwelt  in  him  (fi^  6i  ftf^v  ^t6trta  I6iw  sxnw,  om/ 
ififtokttivofiitffjv  avr9  /ibi^y  n;**  natMxj;»).  The 
expression,  '*  self-circumscription  of  his  being,'' 
Schleiermacher  referred  to  his  divine  nature, 
and  so  explained  the  meaning  of  Beryllus,  that, 
Itefore  his  incarnation,  Christ  did  not  properly 
exist  as  an  individual  divine  hypostasis,  but  that 
he  afterwards  became  such  by  the  indwelling  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Father.  In  this  way  Beryl- 
lus came  to  rank  with  the  other  Monarchians. 
However,  it  is  shown  by  Bauer,  that  by  ovaia  in 
that  expression,  there  is  no  ground,  either  gram- 
matically or  logically,  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
substance  must  be  understood,  but  that  it  means 
generally  what  we  call  personality.    According 

'  Alogoi,  to  ealled  by  Epiphanins,  A«re«t«  51,  because 
they  rejected  John's  Gospel  on  account  of  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  They  also  re- 
jected the  continuance  of  the  Charismata  in  the 
Cfanreh,  the  Millenium,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Gomp. 
llerkel,  hist.  KriL  Aufkl.  1782;  Heiniohen  de  Alogis, 
Ac,  Leips.  1629. 


to  this,  Christ,  before  his  birth,  had  no  proper 
existence  whatever,  either  as  a  human  or  divine 
personality.  His  existence  began  with  his  en- 
trance into  the  world ;  he  is,  according  U>  bis 
nature,  a  man,  with  the  exception  that  be  is 
possessed  of  a  divinity  peculiar  to  himself.  Bat 
from  that  time  on,  the  Father  dwelt  in  him  in  a 
peculiar  inward  way — was  native  and  at  home  in 
him,  as  a  citizen  is  in  his  city,  and  stood  to 
him  in  a  relation  as  haroionioas  aa  it  was  free 
(ififtoXi^tvofiivfiv),  If  we  Liring  this  relation  to 
a  clear  and  intelligible  expression,  no  other  can 
well  present  itself,  than  that  of  a  moral  and 
religious  unity.  The  Father  was  constantly 
present  to  the  man  Jesus ;  his  spirit  was  always 
with  him ;  his  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  were 
always  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Father; 
his  whole  life  moved  in  uninterrupted  nnison 
and  intercourse  with  God.  Unmistakably  is 
this,  however,  the  same  conception  of  this  rela- 
tion which  reigns  already  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  according  to  John.  As  the  Lo^^os  idea 
of  John's  introduction  is  here  withdrawn, 
Beryllus  doubtless  intentionally  designed  to 
make  no  distinction  in  God,  and  to  hold  fant 
simply  to  the  assertions  and  modes  of  expression 
of  Jesus,  that  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  that  he 
is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him.  From 
the  strong  terms  which  he  certainly  employed 
to  indicate  this  inward  relation,  the  misappre- 
hension might  easily  arise,  that  according  to  his 
view,  Christ  had  no  proper  soul ;  but  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Father  was  in  the  place  of  it, — 
perhaps  he  even  made  use  of  the  figure,  that 
God  was  the  soul  of  Christ  The  Synod  of  Bos- 
tra, which  met  about  240,  was  obliged,  on  his 
account,  to  explain  §fi>^2Sf»f  dvfu  rw  imu'^pt^ 
ftripafta  {Socr.  IL  £.  III.  7).  How  erroneoas 
this  inference  was,  appears  already  from  this* 
that  Beryllus  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  an  i^Mti^s^ 
an  ovaia  xata  ^fpcypo^y,  and  indeed  ^vy;{<trov- 
aa¥  hipfov  rov  TtatfOf,  together  with  a  real  human 
personality,  whose  substratum  and  germ  was 
the  soul  (consult  Orig.  on  John,  Tom.  II.  2). 
That,  however,  which  in  this  theory  is  so  nnsat- 
isfactory  to  Christian  feeling,  is  the,  as  it  were, 
accidental  in  the  appearance  of  the  God- man. 
If  the  disposition  to  a  union  with  man  was  not 
originally  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God  itself; 
if  it  had  its  beginning  abruptly  and  at  a  given 
time,  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  way 
God  would  not  properly  be  human ;  where  then 
would  be  the  security  that  this  union  had  not  at 
some  period  terminated  ?  If  we  positively  deny 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  how  easily  then  can 
his  divine  post  existence,  his  eternal  mediatoi^ 
ship  and  activity  as  a  Saviour  generally  be  made 
to  appear  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that  Beryl- 
lus seems,  upon  this  point,  either  not  to  hart 
expressed  himself  at  all,  or  not  very  differently 
from  the  customary  representation  (comp.  UU- 
mann,  de  Beryllo  Bostreno,  Ilamb.  1835). 

Had  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  in  the  way  of 
supplement  to  the  Synoptics,  sought  to  establish 
the  connexion  of  Christ  with  God,  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  had  Beryllus,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  proceeded  irom  the  Johanneian 
mystical  idea  of  an  immediate  dwelling  oC  the 
Father  in  the  Son,  without  rendering  full  satis- 
faction to  the  Christian  faith ;  there  would  have 
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remained  no  other  waj  from  this  stand-point, 
than  somehow  to  take  refuge  in  this  thus  far 
anzionsly  avoided  Lofi^  idea.  This  idea,  so 
long  nataralised  in  Christian  speculation  bj  the 
introduction  to  John's  Gospel,  had  already 
struck  its  roots  too  deep,  and  obtained  for  itself 
too  general  estimation,  to  suppose  that  the  op- 

f^onents  of  the  customary  theor;^  could  any 
onger  ignore,  or  absolutely  reject  it.  The  man 
irho  first  availed  himself  of  it  from  this  point 
of  view,  at  the  same  time  holding  fsst  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  was  Paul  of  Samosata 
in  Syria  (see  Art.). 

2.  It  was  impossible  from  this  side  to  effect  a 
real  union  of  humanity  with  God.  So  long  as 
the  view  proceeded  absolutely  only  from  Christ 
as  a  mere  man  ;  so  long  as  he  was  placed  as  a 
finite  subject,  over  against  another,  an  infinite 
God ;  so  long  must  every  attempt  to  establish 
an  actual  union  of  both  in  one  person  necessarily 
fail.  God  must  ever  remain  external  and  supe- 
rior to  man,  however  rich  the  gifts  and  powers 
with  which  he  may  be  endowed.  Besides,  in 
order  to  effect  even  an  approximation  between 
God  and  man,  we  are  in  a  measure  compelled 
to  distinguish  at  one  time  the  Spirit,  at  another 
the  Logos,  from  God  himself — at  least  to  dis- 
tinguish his  power  from  his  existence,  t.  e,  we 
must  give  up  the  presupposed  absolute  unity  and 
simplicity  of  Ood.  Should  it  really  be  the  case 
with  this,  as  it  was  with  the  incarnation,  God  in 
ChriKt  must  accordingly  be  regarded,  not  simply 
as  efficient  or  resident,  but  as  thinking  and  act- 
ing— he  must  be  thought  of  as  the  principle  of 
oar  persnnsl  life,  and  that  without  separation 
or  partition,  in  indivisible  unity  and  totality. 
To  this  now  the  efforts  of  a  second  doss  of  Mon- 
archians  were  directed  who,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Origen  (Joh.  Tom.  II.  2),  as- 
cribed to  the  Son  no  existence  peculiar  to  him- 
self, or  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  identified  him  with  God  himself, 
and  gave  him  merely  the  name  of  Son.  They 
accordingly  placed  themselves  directly  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  inasmuch  as,  reversing  the  order,  thev  re- 
garded the  divine  as  the  primary  essential  ele- 
ment in  his  person.  Still  they  were  also  opposed, 
although  in  an  inferior  and  subordinate  sense, 
to  the  prevailing  conception  in  the  Church,  inas- 
much as,  according  to  their  view,  the  one  God 
in  a  general  way,  without  anv  trinitarian  dis- 
tinction of  nature,  occupied  the  place  of  both 
the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  They  were,  besides, 
far  from  supposing  that  they  in  the  least  degree 
prejudiced  the  Christian  faith  in  any  of  its 
claims ;  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  bv  their 
doctrine  to  meet  them  most  fully — much  more 
so  than  the  advocates  of  the  popular  view,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Monarchians  of  the  first  sort, 
for  the  reason  that  they  glorified  the  one  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  Christ,  without 
separation  or  subordination,  to  be  equal  to  and 
identical  with  him ;  and  that  they  also  first  in- 
vested him  again  with-  his  true  and  perfect 
divine  rights. 

The  first,  and  somewhat  rude,  attempt  to  build 
a  system  upon  this  basis  was  made  by  PraxeM, 
who  came  to  Rome  from  Asia  Minor,  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.    As  a 


confessor  during  a  period  of  persecution  he 
treated  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  soon 
came  forward  with  his  doctrine,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  the  more  favor,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  to  be  directed  immediately  against  Theo- 
dotus  and  Artemon.  At  the  same  time  he  theo- 
retically and  practically  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism.  It  was  at  least  to  his  exer- 
tions that  Tertullian  ascribes  the  decline  of  the 
infant  society  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  mon- 
tanistic  prophecies,  on  the  side  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  true  that  warnings  against  Prazeas 
and  his  heresy  were  not  wanting ;  but  for  a  long 
time  they  were  disregarded,  and  the  seed  which 
he  scattered  abroad  quietly  vegetated  in  various 
places.  With  Praxeas,  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  God,  or  the  Monarchy,  was  the  predominant 
interest ;  and  as,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  not 
consist  with  the  so-called  i^conomy  (Expavescuni 
ad  oixmfouU»,  numerum  et  dispositionem  trini- 
tatis  divisionem  presumunt  unitatis,  Tertull.  C. 
2,  3),  he  also  was,  for  this  reason,  charged  with 
a  Judaizing  tendency  (C.  31).  He  therefore 
most  strenuously  rejected  every  distinction  in 
the  divine  nature.  The  word  of  God  was  but 
one  word,  the  sound  of  one  voice ;  the  spirit  was 
but  the  nature  of  God,  generally,  so  far  as  it  was 
spirit ;  but  neither  of  them,  in  his  view,  was  by 
any  means  hypostatical  (C.  7  and  27).  The 
Scriptures  are  careful  tn  distinguish  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  so  also  Prazeas ; 
nevertheless  he  denied  two  persons  in  Christ, 
and  saw  in  him  only  one  and  the  same  subject, 
God  himself.  The  whole  difference  between 
them  was  formal,  and  had  respect  simply  to  the 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  As,  for  instance, 
Theodotus  referred  to  Luke  1  :  35  to  prove  the 
purelv  human  nature  of  Christ,  so  Prazeas  in- 
ferred from  the  same  passage  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  born  of  Mary ;  that  it  i^as,  however, 
only  the  flesh  that  was  born ;  and  that  therefore 
this  flesh  was  the  Son  of  God  (Ecce,  inquiunfe, 
ab  angelo  praedicatum  est:  propterea  quod 
nascetur  sanctum,  vocabitur  filius  dei.  Uaro 
utique  nata  est ;  caro  itaque  erit  filius  dei ;  C. 
27).  Certainly  we  are  not  to  understand  hj 
this,  that  the  Son  was  nothing  more  than  this 
flesh  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spirit,  or 
God;  for  from  this  would  follow  an  absolute 
diversity,  instead  of  the  unity  of  both.  It  is 
the  addition  of  the  flesh,  the  connexion  with  the 
same,  that  makes  the  Father,  or  God,  absolutely 
to  be  the  Son.  And  it  is  always  only  of  the 
flesh  as  such,  and  never  of  a  human  soul,  that 
he  speaks.  According  to  Praxeas  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  in  the  place  of  the  soul.  Pure  and  apart 
from  the  flesh,  he  is  the  Father:  in  connexion 
with  the  animated  flesh,  or  body,  he  is  called,  in 
contradistinction,  the  Son.  In  this  way  the 
whole  humanity  of  Christ  vanishes  into  a  mere 
larva  of  flesh.  After  all,  in  this  way,  the  active 
and  passive  subject  in  the  Son  is  the  Father,  and 
•  the  reproach  of  Patripasgianism  made  against 
the  whole  tendency,  is  by  no  means  unfounded. 
If  even  Praxeas  could  have  replied  that  suffering 
and  dying  was  a  matter  of  the  flesh,  and  there^ 
fore  of  the  Son,  and  not  of  the  Father,  he  must 
still  have  admitted  that  God  bad  suffered  ttnih 
the  flesh ;  so  that  the  suffering  subject  was  by 
no  means  the  in  itself  insensible  flesh,  but  the 
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Spirit  identical  with  the  Father,  or  Qod  ns  oon* 
nected  with  it.  And  if  many  church  fathers 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  a  sufering  of  God, 
this  18  at  the  same  time  something  quite  different, 
and  much  lens  offensive,  so  far  as  this  suffering 
appears  to  concern  bat  one  person  of  the  God- 
head, and  to  have  been  mediated  by  a  perfect 
man  with  a  sensible  soul,  and  only  in  this  way 
to  have  reached  the  centre  of  his  absolute  and 
blissful  being,  than  when,  as  is  here  the  case, 
the  one  supreme  undivided  God,  the  Father  him- 
self, is  made  to  suffer  and  die  (Tertull.  c.  20). 

We  meet  with  similar  representations  by  the 
divines  of  Asia  Minor,  Epi^onus,  Kleomenos, 
Noi^tus  and  his  disciple  KaUistus,  and  it  really 
appears  as  if  the  opposition  to  Montanism  had 
led  many  to  reject  the  Logos  idea,  and  the  hy- 
postasis of  the  Holy  GbosL  The  best  known  is 
Noetus  of  Smyrna  (according  to  Theodoret, 
haer.  eab.  III.  3),  or  of  Kphesus  (according  to 
Epiphanius,  haer.  57).  He  also  insisted  upon 
the  unity  of  Grod  the  Creator,  or  the  Monarchy, 
most  urgently;  this  one  God,  however,  was 
sometimes  concealed,  at  others  revealed,  visible 
or  invisible,  as  suited  his  purpose  —  unbegotten 
at  first,  be^tten  when  he  resolved  to  be  born 
of  the  Virgin.  lie  is  further  incapable  of  suf- 
iering»and  immortal,  and  again  capable  of  suf- 
fering and  mortal ;  inasmuch  as  subject  in  him- 
self to  no  suffering,  he  of  his  own  will  endured 
the  suffering  of  the  cross.  He  is  called  the  Son 
as  well  as  the  Father,  just  as  circumstances  may 
require  (Touroy  xai  viov  dvo^ia^ouafr  mu  icatipa, 
ftffH  t^  7C9*^  taito  x^Mwo  KoSuovfupop,  Theodor. 
as  above).  This  is  evidently  the  fundamental 
view  that  was  held  by  Prazeas  —  the  Father,  in 
his  manifestation,  is  the  Son  —  only  that  it  is 
here  partly  expressed  more  unreservedly  and 
decidedly,  and  partly  generalised  into  a  sort  of 
system  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
Theophany.  Unquestionably  it  includes  already 
a  pantheistic  germ  and  tendency,  an  undeveloped 
disposition  to  let  God  become  all  things.  To 
this,  however,  the  personal  principle  of  the  will 
is  again  opposed,  and  we  may  upon  the  whole 
very  well  conceive  how  Noetu8,  with  full  con- 
viction, before  his  spiritual  judge  at  Bphesus, 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  by  his  doctrine  he  nei- 
ther assailed  the  majesty  of  God  nor  the  dignity 
of  Christ,  but  much  more  magnified  both.  (Ac- 
cording to  Ilippol.  he  says  (0pp.  ed.  Fabric.  T. 
II.  p.  5) :  T»  ouy  xaxov  nou*  do^ei^wy  tw  Xpc^roy ; 
according  to  Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  a. 
a.  0.:  Ti  ya^  xoxoy  rctrtoifjxa;  tva  ^iov  do{a^u>, 
Iva,  ifCiatofiat  xai  mix  oXXoi'  ftl^v  avrov,  yivvtj^vta> 
Htftov^a>  ottfi^wfovta..     Com  p.  Baur^  p.  255.) 

The  theory  which  rests  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  concealed  and  the  revealed  in  the 
one  in  himself  indivisible  God,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  Noetus  has  delineated,  appears, 
however,  most  fully  to  have  been  developed  by 
Sabellius  (see  Art.). 

Although  Sabellius  left  many  followers,  and 
even  entire  churches  believed  him,  his  historical 
significance  does  not  consist  so  much  in  ihisy  as 
it  does  in  the  negative  and  indirect  operation  of 
bis  doctrine  upon  the  development  ot  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  inasmuch  as  the  contradictions 
which  in  the  Chttrch  oooscioiMoeas  still  existed 


side  by  side,  were  thereby  brooght  distinctly  to 
view  and  discussed. 

Concerning  Monarchianism  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted :  Martini^  Hist,  of  the 
dogma  of  the  deity  in  first  4  centaries,  Rostock, 
1800;  tSchleiemuieker,  upon  the  differeoee  be- 
tween the  Sabell.  and  Athanas.  idefis  of  the 
Trinity  (in  his  De  Wette's  and  Liike's  cheol 
Zeitochrift,  vol.  III.,  1822,  fol.  295,  Axt.;  Schlen 
ermacher's  Works,  vol.  II.,  fol.  485,  Ac.);  Lan^ 
Hist,  and  Syst.  of  Unitarian  ism  before  Synod  (if 
Nice,  Leipz.  1831;  Doctr.  of  Holy  Ghost  in 
lUgetCs  Zeitschrift  Hist.  Theol.  III.  1.  65.  and 
Baur^  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation  in  their  historical  development,  Tub. 
1841,  P.  I.,  243,  &e. ;  Meier,  Doctr.  of  the  TrinitT. 
Hamb.  and  Gotha,  1844,  in  1  vol. 

II.  Tht  AniUriniianans  of  the  period  of  tht 
Rejbrmaiion,  or  the  Protestant  Antitrinitarianjs 
also  called  Uaitariana^  commenced  »  movement 
which  exhibited  itself  at  first  in  scattered  and 
desultory  preliminaries.  Servetus  gave  it  sve* 
tematic  form  and  fo<ithold.  Separating  aftei^ 
wards  into  a  more  ncgatioe  and  a  more  po^iiim 
form,  it  gathered  and  fixed  itself  in  Socinianism. 
Allied  in  principle  to  Anabaptism  in  aU  its  gra- 
dations, especially  as  directed  to  a  social  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  Church,  it  favored  its  pre- 
tensions, and  all  this  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Reformers  and  their  disciples,  who  protested 
against  such  an  afjplication  of  their  principles. 
Still  the  Reformation  furnished  the  immediate 
occasion  for  this  phenomenon.  Its  deepest 
grounds  are  to  be  sought  in  the  unsettled  fuith. 
in  the  truth  and  objectivity  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  produced  by  the  controversy  be- 
tween Realism  and  Nominalism,  and  by  th** 
influence  of  classical  literature,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  15th  century,  especially  in  Italy, 
had  become  so  prevalent  and  powerful.  Manv 
adherents  of  the  Church,  nurtured  in  modes  oV 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  ancient  heathen,  atnin- 
gers  to  the  sense  and  substance  of  ChristianiKy, 
were  not  only  indifferent,  but  were  really  op* 

Cosed  to  and  skeptical  in  regard  to  it  All  this 
owed  and  buried  itself  under  the  power  and 
shadow  of  the  Church  until  the  Reformation, 
although  it  left  the  theological  objectivity  un- 
touched, gave  occasion  for  various  assaults  upon 
it,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  other  lands. 

1.  Already  in  the  first  ten  years  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation several  men  aro^e  who,  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  conservative  conduct  and  ob- 
servance of  moderation  in  limiting  investigation 
to  direct  soteriological  questions,  had  the  cou- 
rage also  to  bring  theological  and  christological 
doctrines  to  the  bar  of  reason  and  the  Bible. 
These  forerunners  of  Uniiarianism  were  foond 
in  greatest  numbers  in  South  Germany  and 
Switserland,  and  Luther  and  his  friends  did  not 
fail  to  hold  up  this  fact  to  his  Reformed  adver- 
saries at  Marburg  as  disgraceful  to  their  cause. 
(As  it  regards  the  ground  of  the  greater  affinity 
between  the  Antitriniturian  tendency  and  the 
Reformed  tvpe,  see  Fock,  Socinianism,  II.  p. 
106,  &c.)  In  the  year  1529,  at  Basil,  a  certain 
Conrad  of  Oassen  from  WUrtemberg  was  put  to 
death  for  his  blasphemv  and  denial  of  the 
divinity  and  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  and 
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fiis  rejection  of  prater,  Ac.  Still  better  known, 
buwever,  is  Ludwig  Hstzer  of  Bishopszell,  in 
rhurgau.  As  priest  in  Zurich  he  at  first  united 
irith  Zwingle,  and  was  a  zealous  opposer  of 
popish  abuses.  Unsteady  and  without  coaracter, 
IS  he  ever  was,  he  suffered  himself,  in  his  seal 
for  reform,  to  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  Ana- 
baptism,  from  which,  induced  by  Zwingle's 
luperiority  in  discussion  with  the  Anabaptists 
n  1525,  and  afterwards  by  CEcolampadius  at 
Basle,  he  was  in  some  measure  recovered.  Here 
t  was,  too,  that  he  first  met  with  John  Denek, 
who  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  rector  at 
Vurnberg,  and  then  book  censor  at  St.  Gall  and 
Sasle.  By  their  joint  labors  they  made  a  trans- 
ation  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which,  upon  the 
irhole,  was  well  spoken  of  by  judges,  but  still 
'zposed  the  authors  to  the  reproach  of  a  Judai- 
;ing  tendency  as  it  regards  Christ.  In  Strasburg 
hey  were  rery  well  received,  especially  by 
^apito,  who  took  Hetser  into  his  family.  But 
lleUer's  scandalous  conduct,  and  Denck's  re- 
)ul8iTe  and  anabaptistioally  colored  doctrines, 
ofrether  with  bis  rough,  unsocial  nature, 
Qon  separated  them  again.  They  now  mored 
ibout  in  Alsace,  and  at  Worms  joined  them- 
elves  to  John  Kttut^  a  jroung  minister,  who 
n  most  points  agreed  with  Denck,  and  gave 
tocasion  to  the  preachers  at  Strasburg  to 
mblish  a  **  Faithful  Warning"  against  them. 
)toutly  to  maintain  the  absolute  unity  of  God, 
lod  to  deny  every  triad  of  di?ine  persons,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  simple  object  of  Hetzer^s 
y8tem.  His  conception  of  Christ,  particulariy, 
ras  pretty  low.  He  had  nothing  to  say  of  him 
18  the  world-creating  Logos,  of  his  pre-existence, 
r  the  atoning  efiicacy  of  his  death.  He  was  at 
aost  begotten  by  the  Spirit'  of  God,  a  highlv 
piritnal  and  typical  man.  There  was  a  work 
rbich  he  had  prepared  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
bounding  in  gross  blasphemies  and  Arian 
leresies,  the  publication  of  which  was  prevented 
*j  Zwingle,  for  which  Hetzer  expressed  great 
atisfaction  before  his  death.  Denck  appears  to 
lave  been  more  profound  and  original  in  his 
lews,  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  his  work  on 
he  **  Order  of  God  and  his  creatures.''  By  the 
Vord  which  in  the  beginning  was  with  God, 
.nd  which  lightens  every  man,  he  understood  the 
ij^ht  which  shines  in  all  hearts,  the'^oice  of  God 
rhich  speaks  in  all,  the  **  inward  Word,''  which 
le,  with  all  other  mystics,  places  far  above  the 
utward  letter.  This  Word,  however,  in  the 
nd  'becomes  flesh,  revealing  to  us  fully  the 
lature  of  God,  his  otherwise  incomprehensible 
9ve,  and  teaches  us  to  reciprocate  this  love,  and 
0  find  in  this  communion  of  the  spirit  and  of 
o?e  our  true  and  highest  felicity.  So  far  Christ 
s  the  Mediator  and  Saviour.  He  was,  says 
)enck,  at  first  a  Spirit,  never  at  variance  (uneins) 
rith  God.  We  are  scarcely,  however,  permitted 
0  infer  from  this,  that  he  held  to  a  personal  pre- 
xistence  of  Christ,  of  which  we  discover  no 
race  anywhere  else  in  his  writings.  On  the 
ontrary,  everything  indicates  nothing  more 
han  a  moral  unity  and  harmony  of  feeling. 
Phis,  too,  corresponds  with  Denck's  view  of  sal- 
ation.  He  regarded  it  onlv  as  moral  in  its 
haracter.  He  considered  Christ  simply  as  a 
lattem  and  example,  and  knew  nothing  of  saiia- 


faction,  and  regarded  the  baptism  of  infants  as 
an  adiaphoron.  And  as  the  nature  of  God  was 
exhibited  in  the  fulness  and  purity  of  his  love, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  justiry  judicial  punish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  could  he  recon- 
cile eternal  damnation  with  this  infinite  love. 
He  insisted  upon  the  final  salvation  of  all,  even 
of  the  devils  —  as,  according  to  him,  there  vras 
originally  a  germ  and  seed  of  this  divine  Word 
and  Light  in  every  intelligent  nature  (comp. 
Heberle,  in  the'*StndienUnd  Kritiken,"  1841,  p. 
1081).  Altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  Stras- 
burgers,  Hetzer  and  Denck  betook  themselves  to 
the  U.  Palatinate,  and  from  thence  to  Switzer- 
land. Whilst  the  first  remained  in  Constance, 
Denck,  af\er  the  removal  of  CEcolampadius, 
with  his  permission,  settled  at  Basle,  where  be 
soon  after  died  of  the  plague,  afker  that  he  had 
made  a  partial  recantation  to  his  protector. 
Hetzer,  a  few  months  later  (1528),  on  account 
of  his  immoralities  and  multiplied  adulteries, 
was  beheaded  at  Constance. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  be* 
tween  Denck  and  the  learned  and  profound 
Sebaai,  Franck  of  Donauworth,  in  Suabia.  With 
him,  the  first  revelation  of  God,  superior  to  the 
Bible,  and  the  only  key  to  it,  is  nature,  the  in- 
ward in  the  consciousness  ojf  man,  as  the  out- 
ward in  all  works  and  creatures.  The  Creator 
has  impressed  his  Word  upon  all  things.  This 
inward,  invisible  Word,  this  Christ,  who  is  to- 
day and  has  been  in  all  eternity,— not  the  flesh 
of  Christy — is  the  proper  object  of  true  faith. 
From  without  ourselves,  where  he  already  is  in 
existence,  must  this  new  man  of  God  be  bom. 
This  inward  Christ  is  all  in  all;  the  outward  in 
the  flesh  is  only  its  ima^e,  expression,  symbol 
and  pattern.  As  the  original  likeness  of  God 
in  us  had  become  sullied  and  obscure,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  us  a  new  image  of  his  being,  as 
sacrament  and  example,  as  a  sacred  mystery 
and  mark  of  favor,  that  in  him  we  might  appre- 
hend God,  his  faithfulness,  grace  and  spirit.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  this  substantial, 
prc-eminen,t  revelation  of  God  in  man,  a  specific 
theanthropy  of  the  historical  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently or  an  internal  essential  trinity,  there  is 
here  no  idea  {Schenkel  on  the  Nature  of  Pro- 
testantism, I.  pp.  147,  287,  384,  Ac.). 

Almost  purely  negative  is  the  Antitrinitari- 
anism  of  Claudius  of  Savoy.  In  a  discussion 
with  the  ministers  of  Berne  in  1534  he  main* 
tained  the  abstract  unity  of  God,  in  the  Arte- 
nionio  way,  denied  the  pre-exintence  of  Christ, 
and  affirmed  that  he  was  merely  a  roan,  if  even 
he  WAS  supernaturally  begotten  and  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  —  the  Spirit  himself 
was  a  creature  of  Qod,  Christ  was  eternal  onlv 
ideally,  and  according  to  his  predestination  with 
God ;  we  have  to  do  with  him  only  as  a  mere 
man.  Expelled  from  Berne,  and  afterwards 
from  Basle,  as  incorrigible,  he  made  a  fruitless 
effort  to  settle  himself  m  Wittenberg.  He  then 
turned  his  steps  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  proba- 
bly the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  the  Synod  of 
Lausanne,  in  1537,  he  recanted  his  doctrines. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  we  find  him  again 
at  Augsburg,  Constance,  and  Memmingen,  stri- 
ving to  disseminate  them.  At  the  last  place  he 
gave  himself  out  as  mi  inspired  prophet ;  and  it 
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e<Mt  no  little  trouble  to  pat  down  this  fanatic  of 
neieation,  and  to  ncatter  hid  adherents. 

We  have  already  seen  in  this  last  menticined 
individual  httw  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  was  troubled  by  this  Antitrini- 
tarian  spirit.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
instance.  In  1528,  a  young  man,  named  Jno. 
Oampnnus,  from  Qulick,  in  the  Netherlands, 
came  to  Wittenberg,  and  attended  the  diBcusi«ion 
at  Mfirburg,  where  he  sought  in  vain  to  com- 
mend his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
contending  parties.  But  his  Antitrinitarian 
and  Anabaptistic  expressions  soon  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marburg,  where 
he  was  arrested,  but  was  again  set  at  liberty,  in 
the  hope  that  be  would  reform.  At  Torgau,  in 
1530,  he  made  an  effort  to  get  up  a  discussion 
^ith  the  theologians  of  that  place,  which  was 
denied  him.  Luther  refused  also  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  privately.  After  some  fur- 
ther detention  in  Lower  Saxony,  especially Jn 
Brunswick,  he  returned  to  Gulick,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  by  all  classes.  At  a  still 
later  period  be  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  an 
excitement  among  the  peasantry,  produced  by 
his  preaching  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  died  at  length  in  1574  in  confine- 
nent,  utterly  distracted  in  mind.  His  theolcK 
gioal  views  were  published  under  the  title: 
**  Wider  alle  Welt,  nach  den  Apostelm."  Me- 
lanehthon  was  highly  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion; Luther  treated  it  with  cold  contempt 
Another  work,  perhaps  only  a  new  edition  of 
the  first,  was  called :  "GSttliche  und  heil.  Schrift, 
von  vcilen  Jahrenverdun  kelt — Restitution  und 
Besserung.''  His  theology,  instead  of  a  divine 
trinity,  admitted  only  a  duality.  According  to 
his  view,  it  was  not  the  individual  man,  but 
nan  in  the  eonju^  state,  Adam  and  Eve,  that 
was  made  in  the  image  of  Qod.  We  here,  oon- 
aequentlT,  have  the  Gnostic  idea  of  <nivyta,  as 
with  Valentinus  and  the  Pseudo-Clement.  It  is 
God  manifesting  himself  essentially,  permitting 
another  to  proceed  out  of  himself,  from  his  sul^ 
stance.  This  other  divine  being  is  related  to 
the  first,  as  the  receptive  to  the  productive,  as 
the  female  to  the  male  —  or  also  as  the  Son  to 
the  Father.  He  is  of  the  same  substance ;  but 
not  co-eternal.  Nor  is  he  bound  to  time ;  as  it 
was  by  him  that  both  time  and  the  worlds  were 
made.  He  is,  therefore,  God's  vicegerent,  prime 
minister  and  servant,  the  messenger  and  Logos 
(speaker)  of  God.  The  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  rejected  as  the  grossest  absurdity,  and 
considered  him  olnectively  as  the  spiritual  nature 
common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son-— subjec- 
tively as  the  operation  of  both  in  man. 

By  none  was  the  Antitrinitarian  movement 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Anabaptistic,  in  a 
more  remarkable  manner,  than  it  was  by  David 
Joris  of  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  was  born  in 
1501,  of  obscure  parents,  and  was,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  talents  and  good  sense ;  but  at 
the  same  time  extremely  nervous,  visionary,  and 
ambitious.  He  was  by  trade  a  painter;  per- 
haps a  merchant.  Naturally  rude  and  impetu- 
ous, he  was  soon  drawn  in  by  the  A.nabaptists, 
and  furiously  opposed  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic 
Clhumh.    For  tbia  he  was  seTerely  punished  and 


expelled;  although  he  was  afterwards  re-bap- 
tized and  ordained  as  Baptist  Bishop  of  lkt)h. 
This  increased  both  his  activity  and  ambition. 
He  secured  to  himself  a  great  many  adherents, 
especially  by  his  hymns  and  other  writings,  and 
this  led  him  to  tnink  that  he  would  become 
something  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  E& 
accordingly  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  anite  the 
various  Baptistio  sects,  and  by  the  intereesaton 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  procure  for  them 
toleration  in  Holland,  and  to  have  himself 
legitimatized  at  the  Rebensburg  Conferenee  xs 
a  divine  messenger.  Driven  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  came  at  length,  in  1544,  with  qoite 
a  respectable  retinue,  to  Basle,  where  he  lired 
under  the  name  of  Jno.  v.  Bruck,  as  a  wealthy. 
well  disposed  and  estimable  man,  and  <x>nnec6ed 
himself  with  the  Reformed  Church.  He  died  in 
1559,  and  then  only  was  it  found  out  who  hs 
was.  His  body  was  then  disinterred,  and  bj  a 
formal  process  ordered  to  be  burnt.  His  doc- 
trines were  published  in  several  tracts  in  Low 
Dutch,  especially  in  his  *'  Book  of  Wonders." 

The  true  Word  of  God,  according  to  his  the- 
ory, is  nothing  outward,  not  the  letter,  bot  6«d 
himself,  speaking  inwardly  in  the  heart.  This 
God,  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  him,  is, 
and  remains,  absolutely  only  one ;  there  Bie  no 
persons,  no  trinity  of  essence.  This,  Joris  de- 
clares is  an  obscuration  of  God,  and  an  absoIitiB 
contradiction.  To  him  it  was  equally  impossi- 
ble that  the  infinitely  perfect  God  should  become 
properly  and  truly  man.  In  decided  opposition 
to  this,  be  taught  a  trinity  of  revelations.  For  our 
sakes,  ho  affirmed,  has  the  impersonal  God  risited 
us  in  three  wonderful  days,  seasons,  or  feasts,  and 
graciously  made  his  name  known  to  ns^  and  this 
too  by  three  specially  chosen  divine  persons, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Elias,  or  Adam,  Christ,  and 
David.  Of  these  three  no  one  is  the  true  Ghristi 
according  to  the  Spirit.  The  true  Christ  is  the 
mind  and  will,  the  Word  of  God,  his  nature,  his 
living  truth,  the  only  Spirit,  and  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  Of  course,  as  a  revelation,  he  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  substanoe  of  God. 
These  three,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely  mea ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  aro  the  bearers  of  the 
true  spiritual  Christ,  the  authors  and  founders 
of  three  world-ages,  related  to  each  other,  as 
type  and  fulfilment,  as  childhood,  jouth,  and 
mature  manhood ;  in  the  first  of  which  faith 
predominates,  in  the  second  hope,  and  in  the 
third  charity.  As  in  the  0.  T.  economy  eyery- 
thing  was  a  sensible  figure  of  what  was  to  take 
place  in  the  new,  so  is  the  new,  by  no  means, 
either  the  last,  or  a  perfect  dispensation.  God, 
the  Christ  after  the  Spirit,  only  entered  the  out- 
ward, earthly  Christ,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
man,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  man,  that 
he  might  give  to  man  a  bodily  type  of  the  new 
spiritual  life,  inasmuch  as  redemption,  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  can  and  must  be  effected,  not 
by  outward,  but  by  inward  sufferings,  the  mor- 
tification of  the  old  man.  The  teachings,  how- 
ever, of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  were  nothing 
but  patch-work,  and  as  experience  indicated 
were  destined  to  perish.  At  the  coming  of  his 
truly  consecrated  Messiah,  the  Christ-David,  the 
man  from  God,  was  the  perfect,  the  living  truth, 
the  clear  light  of  the  eternal  day  of  Qod,  to 
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ireak  ferib  from  witbin.  Wboni  he  means  be 
10  where  dtftinctlj  Buys;  be  always  refers  to  a 
>arttcu)ar  person ;  but  notwithstanding  all  bis 
>roteotations  and  those  of  his  followers,  we  can 
tearcely  refvain  from  believing  that  he  meant 
nmjielf.  With  this  Christ-David  appeared  the 
spirit  of  truth,  who  was  more  than  the  Spirit  on 
he  day  of  Pentecost;  and  now  the  existing 
orms  of  the  ministry,  and  all  written  know- 
edge,  must  cease;  the  kingdom  of  God  must 
)e  outwardly  established,  and  all  earthly  do- 
ninions  be  set  aside;  the  Spirit  above  is  to 
ule,  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  the  Lord 
]!hrist-DaTid,  is  to  be  a  shepherd  and  king  for- 
ever. To  have  p^rt  in  Ibis  kingdom  we  mast 
>f  course  be  bom  'again ;  and  this  regeneration 
las  its  stages,  as  almuly  said,  childhood,  youth, 
md  manBood ;  first  edueaiion  and  implicit  obe- 
iienee,  afterwards  improvement  of  tne  under- 
standing  and  the  faculty  of  faith,  finally  perfect 
ieedom  in  Christ  from  sin  and  everj  lust,  from 
luman  and  divine  laws,  from  eoolesiasttcal  and 
locial  institutions,  freedom  also  from  the  obli- 
;ation  of  ouiward  acknowledgments,  from  car- 
lal  shame,  and  the  restraints  of  marriage. 
kVbat  he  thought  that  he  also  practised,  and 
laviog  cut  loose  from  positive  ground,  he  ended 
us  coarse  by  plunging  from  the  dissv  heights 
>f  his  spiritual  elevation  into  the  depths  of 
ieshly  iodulgeocies. 

The  individuals  heretofore  named  were,  how- 
iver,  as  we  said,  but  the  heralds  of  a  far  more 
ligDificaot  phenomenon.  The  various  manifes- 
atioDs  of  the  Antitrinitarian  spirit  were  con- 
»Dtrated,  oa  it  were,  in  a  single  foeus,  and  bnrst 
Dto  flame  in  Michael  Servetus  (see  Art). 

2.  The  moat  fruitful  and  susceptible  gronnd 
or  Servetus'  negativt.  AfUUrimUMrianism  was,  as 
ve  may  suppose,  Italyt  where  the  humanistic 
iulture,  joined  to  the  intellectual  acnteness  peoo- 
iar  to  tb#  nation,  had  already  produced,  to  a 
arge  extent^  a  skeptical,  ratbnalizing  tendency 
n  opposition  to  all  traditional,  and  especially 
iburcbly  authority.  The  Italian  Antitrinitarians 
bared  the  fate  which  befell  all  the  favorers  of 
be  Reformation  in  the  land ;  they  were  either 
oppressed  or  obliged  to  fly. 

In  Switzerland^  and  particularly  in  the  On* 
008,  the  fugitives  of  every  shade  at  first  were 
eceived  and  protected.  l!t  was  not  long,  bow*- 
ver,  before  a  spiritual  tendency  began  to  deve- 
op  itself  that  seemed  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of 
ill  church  authority,  but  of  all  that  was  objec- 
ivQ  and  supernatural  as  matter  of  faith,  and 
ither  called  it  in  question  or  brought  it,  as  far 
s  possible,  within  the  grasp  of  the  sul^ective 
loderstandicig.  In  the  Orisons  there  was  quite 
^  number  of  such  persons  in  succession. 
ImoDgst  others  less  cultivated  and  distin- 
juished  was  Camillas,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who, 
iter  his  conversion  to  the  evangelical  faith, 
ssumed  the  name  of  Renatus,  and  was  em- 
Joyed  as  a  private  teacher.  He  was  a  proper 
fpe  of  that  spiritualising  tendency,  which  mases 
very  thing  sulgective.  His  first  appearance  was 
Q  a  friendly  correspondence  with  BuUinger 
pon  the  Lord's  Supper^  which  he  contended 
ras  neither  a  means  nor  a  pledge  of  the  grace 
}  be  received  of  Qod,  bat  was  simply  a  sign 
ad  aeknowledgmenl  o^  graee  already  bestowed 


in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  analogy  heM 
good  in  regard  to  baptism;  —  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sign  of  our  faith,  and  for  this  rea- 
son Catholic  baptism  was  false,  and  infant  bap- 
tism  superstitious.  lie  had  but  little  to  say  of 
God,  as  Father  or  Son.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  he 
made  more  frequent  mention,  but  always  in  the 
most  subjective  way,  as  the  spirit  of  regenera* 
tion,  which  was  required  to  make  man  a  truly 
rational  being,  worthy  of  immortality.  In  com- 
parison with  regeneration, — the  subjective  prin* 
ciple  of  salvation,  prominently  insisted  on, — tbs 
objective, —  the  satisfaction  and  atonement  by 
Christ, — was  in  corresponding  measure  throw* 
into  the  background,  and  lost  sight  of;  and  thi 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  so  necessary  in 
the  case,  was  made  to  appear  superfluous  and 
problematical.  It  only  made  him  think  the 
more  highly  of  the  perfection  of  the  regene- 
rated ;  living  in  the  Spirit,  they  needed  no  law, 
and  sure  of  their  justification  by  faith,  they 
needed  no  means  of  grace.  If  even  Camillas 
has  no  where  expressed  himself  in  decided 
terms  concerning  tne  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  after  Servetus*  death 
he  attached  himself  to  his  party  with  great 
seal,  and  that  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his  exami- 
nation at  Chur,  declared  that  the  idea  of  the 
Trinity  rested  solely  upon  human  conceptions, 
and  that  another  of  his  adherents  protested 
against  the  essential  equality  of  Christ  with 
God,  and  regarded  the  belief  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  same  subjective  skeptical  course  was 
taken  by  other  Italians,  residing  in  Switserland 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  One  of 
the  most  gifted  and  historically  significant  was 
Ladius  l^inus,  of  a  most  respectable  family  in 
Sienna,  the  son  and  brother  of  eminent  lawyers, 
bom  1525.  His  mind,  more  acute  than  pro- 
found, more  intelligent  and  reflecting  than  sys- 
tematic and  philosophical,  was  improved  by  the 
study  of  the  law  and  Cicero's  writings ;  at  the 
same  time  he  vras  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  that  he  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  his  scientific  vocation.  Thus  prepared 
for  religious  investig^ation,  he  came  to  Venice, 
where  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  exertions  of 
the  evangelical  party  of  the  place.  His  desire 
for  certainty  in  his  religious  opinions  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  abroad.  He  accordingly 
left  Italy  in  1547,  and  in  the  Orisons  became 
acquainted  with  Caraillus,  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
doubtless  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  him. 
After  having  travelled  through  Switserland, 
England,  and  France,  he  returned,  in  1549,  by 
the  way  of  Geneva,  to  Zurich,  where  he  settled 
himself,  warmly  recommended  to  BuUinger  and 
other  men  of  learning.  Deeply  interested  in 
religious  questions,  he  sought  information  and 
instruction  wherever  they  were  to  be  had.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  commnnicated  his  doubts 
about  the  resurrection  to  Calvin,  desiring  to  be 
convinced  upon  rational  grounds.  In  the  same 
way  he  submitted  to  him  bis  thoughts  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  upon  tne  con- 
tradiction between  the  free  grace  of  Gk>d,  and 
the  idea  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  other  simi- 
lar questioiss;  until  at  length  he  was  pretty 
severely  admonished  by  Calvin  on  aoeonnt  of 
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hi!  skeptical  tendencies.  He  parsued  the  same 
course  at  Zurich.  He  wished  to  be  informed 
concerning  the  idea,  the  nature  and  possibility 
of  repentance;  and  at  the  Zurich  Consensus, 
in  opposition  to  Wolf,  he  expressed  his  views 
npon  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  agreed  with 
Camillus,  and  wished  him  to  give  him  an  answer 
to  a  number  of  questions  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ, 
whom  he  had  always  been  inclined  to  regard  as 
a  creature.  He,  however,  had  given  expression 
to  similar  thoughts  elsewhere,  and  not  always 
with  the  same  foresight  and  precaution;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  complaints  were 
made  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  amongst 
others  by  Calvin  to  Bullinger,  of  his  tendencies 
to  Arianism  and  Servetism.  This  led  to  an 
investigation.  He  however  explained  himself 
in  such  way,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  as  at 
least  fully  satisfied  Bullinger.  His  views,  he 
^rmed,  were  in  harmony  with  the  Church 
definitions  and  expressions  generally  upon  the 
divine  trinity,  ana  directly  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting well  known  forms  of  Antitrinitarianism, 
without  at  the  same  time  concealing  that  for 
himself  he  preferred  a  simpler  and  more  scrip- 
tural mode  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  than  was 
customary.  A  close  inspection,  however,  would 
enable  any  one  to  discover  that  these  explana- 
tions were  not  without  ambiguity,  and  thai  the 
later  Socinian  conceptions  of  Christ  were  already 
floating  in  his  mind.  The  suspicion  excitea 
against  him,  and  which  even  the  favorable  assu- 
rances of  Bullinger  could  not  entirely  remove, 
induced  him  to  keep  himself  more  in  retirement, 
and  to  limit  his  intercourse.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  met  with  severe  misfortunes,  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  persecution  of  his  relatives  in  Italy, 
and  the  sequestration  of  his  property  by  the 
Inquisition,  the  release  of  which  he  endeavored 
in  vain  to  effect  in  several  journeys  which  he 
made  to  Vienna,  Poland  and  Italy.  Broken  in 
spirit,  he  returned  to  Zurich  in  1559,  where  he 
died  in  1562,  still  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
leaving  to  his  distinguished  nephew,  Faustus 
Socinus,  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  writings 
and  thoughts  for  systematic  development. 
(Comp.  Illgen^  Vita  L.  Socin.,  Leips.  1814,  and 
his  Symbolarum  ad  vitam  L.  Socini  illustran- 
dam,  part  1,  et  11,  Leips.  1826.) 

In  close  connexion  with  Socinus  stood  also 
the  Italian  preacher  at  Zurich,  Bernard  Ochinus. 
A  native  also  of  Sienna,  he  first  entered  th> 
Order  of  Franciscans,  and  then  that  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher 
of  fastings  and  penitence  in  Naples,  Venice, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  and  stood  high  with  the 
nobility  as  well  as  with  the  people.  When  he 
ailerwards  began  to  preach  a  justifying  faith, 
instead  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  which  he 
most  strictly  practised  himself,  he  was  suspected, 
and  fled  in  1542  to  Geneva.  There,  and  subse- 
quently at  Augsburg,  he  preached  the  gospel  to 
his  countrymen  in  their  own  language,  until, 
driven  away  by  the  Interim,  he  went,  at  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer,  to  England.  But  with  the 
whole  congregation  of  foreigners,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  thence,  under  Queen  Mary,  and 
■ought  a  place  of  refuge  at  Geneva  and  Basle, 


and  fonnd  it  at  last  in  1555   at    Zurieh,  « 
preacher  to  the  Evangelicals  from  LooAmo.  Here, 
in  the  meantime,  he  developed  that  ooe-sided 
subjectivity  and  false  spiritualism  exbibiied  bj 
so  many  Italians,  and  tne  germs  of  irhicb  were 
seen  in  him  before.    Already,  in    his  printal 
sermons  in  1542,  but  still  more  in  his  catediisa 
(1561),  there  was  a  suspicious  tendency  to  pises 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  in   opposition  to 
each  other,  and  not  only  in  such  way  that  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  believern  was  admitted, 
but  there  were  also  cases  presupposed,  in  whidi 
the  Spirit  of  God  impelled  men   to  do  thioei 
which  the  written  Word  forbade  as  sinful ;  in 
such  cases  we  must  unconditionally,  as  Ochiens 
supposes,  obey  the  inward   inspiration.     Ertn 
so  we  again  find  with  him  the  familiar  sobyective 
view  of  the  sacrament,  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  not,  in  itself 
satisfying;  but  only  as  it  is  accepted  on  the 
part  of  God,  already  disposed  to  be  gracioas,  and 
tliat  the  atonement  arocts  not  God,  but  maa, 
and  is  simply  a  consciousness  of  the  aelf-reeon- 
ciliation  and  conversion  of  the  belieying  subject. 
All  this,  however,  was  but  a  feeble  prelnde  to 
his  Dialogues  (1563),  the  most  powertal  produc- 
tion on  that  side  of  the  question  that  had  ap> 
peared  since  Servetus,  the  work  in  which  the 
Antitrinitarian  spirit  assailed  the  whole  ground- 
work of  evangelical  church  doctrine,   and  in 
which,  too,  the  principal  forms  and  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  subseauent  heterodox  Protestaot- 
ism  are   fully  foreshadowed.     It   particularly 
discusses  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Cbrier,  and 
the  assailant  is  always  made  to  appear  to  de- 
cided advantage,  whilst  the  defence  is  oondoeted 
in  a  manifestly  weak  and  unsatisfactory  way. 
Thus,  in  their  order,  the  various  modes  of  ap- 
prehending the  idea  of  the  atonemenL  the  theo- 
ries of  suretyship,  reconciliation,   mtisiactioo 
and  sacrifice,  are  critically  investigated,  the  seve- 
ral conceptions,  in    their  elements,  carefully 
analysed,  and  their  mutual  contradictions,  as 
well  as  their  conflicts  with  the  absolute  nstare 
of  God,  with  great  dialectic  acuteness  and  skill 
exhibited  to  view.    The  result  is  always  the 
incomprehensibility  of  an  objective  reconcilia- 
tion or  God,  and  the  only  possible  admission  that 
God  reconciles  man  to  himself  by  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  love,  t.  e.  that  in  this  way  he  ex* 
cites  and  demands  his  faith  and  conversioa 
(Dial.  6,  ko,).    In  the  same  dialectic  way  he 
treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  espe- 
cially the  contradictions  involved  in  the  so-cslled 
real  relations,  paternity,  filiation,  Ac,     If  they 
are  actually  real,  thej  fall  into  the  substance, 
and  together  with  this,  afford  no  ground  for  s 
distinction  of  consubstantial   persons.      It  it 
true,  Ochinus  reiects  the  Sabellian  and  emana- 
tistic  views,  but  he  cannot  reconcile  the  ehnrcbly 
with  the  Bible,  inasmuch  as  the  proper  divinity 
of  Christ  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  one 
passage,  in  such  way  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
suppose  that  he  was  divinely  endowed,  or  divine 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  creature. 
From  its  incomprehensibility,  its  want  of  scrip- 
tural proof,  ana  of  practical  importance,  Ochi- 
nus inferred  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
could  be  no  neoestary  article  of  &ith  (Dial.  19 
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md  20).  The  most  offensiTe  thini;  Id  the  book 
ras,  however,  the  attempt  to  justify  polygamy, 
mder  certain  cirpumstancee,  a.^,  for  instance,  if 
re  were  inwardly  quite  sure  that  Qod  was 
irgjng  us  to  it.  In  Zurich  tho  excitement 
igainst  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled 
ty  the  authorities  to  leave  the  country.  He 
inall^  went  to  Poland,  from  whence,  by  the 
xertions  of  Card.  Ilosius,  notwithstanding  that 
le  was  protected  by  several  of  the  magnates,  he 
ras  again  obliged  to  fly,  and  died  in  1564,  at 
ichlachan,  in  Moravia,  not  without  having  left 
be  traces  of  a  frivolous  mind  upon  his  congre- 
ation  in  Zurich. 

3.  Whilst  the  effects  of  the  proper  tendency 
f  these  men,  whether  they  were  conscious  of 
!  or  not,  was  to  force  God,  as  it  were,  back  into 
ie  transcendency,  and  to  fully  deny  everything 
ke  an  essential  mediation  with  the  world,  L  e, 
tie  Trinity ;  others  even  felt  the  necessity  of 
Qch  a  mediation — but  one  that  was  more  com- 
rehensible   by  the   understanding,  and  freed 
rum  the  contradictions  which  the  old  form  of 
octrine  involved.    As  the  negative  tendency 
ad  its  seat  in  the  Orisons  and  Zurich,  so  this 
\09Uive  movement  commenced  and  located  itself 
1  Geneva,  and  also  with  the  Italian  congrega- 
on  of  the  place.     With  Servetus  they  were 
nited  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  sophistical 
rinity  of  persons,  and  in  the  fundamental  pro- 
<>8ition  that  there  was  but  one  only,  absolutely 
implc,  originally  divine  being,  the  Father  of 
esuA  Christ.     But  instead  of  admitting,  with 
ervetus,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Qodhead  was 
mnifested  in   Christ,  they  deduced  from   the 
ri^inal    substance  of   the    Father  two  other 
ivine    individual    beings,  who,   although    of 
ivine  descent,  and  anterior  to  the  world  in  their 
rtgin,  still  were,  in  their  dependence  and  limit- 
tion,  the  connecting  link  with  finite  things. 
'he8e  views,  in  their  rudest  forms,  were  first 
(pressed  by  McU,  Gribaldus,  a  lawyer  of  Padua, 
ho  had  purchased  property  in  the  neighborhood 
r  Geneva,  and  was  accustomed  every  year  to 
pend  a  part  of  his  time  there.     At  a  meeting 
r  tho  Italian  congregation  he  expressed  him- 
!lf  orally,  and  afterwards  repeated  it  in  writing, 
lat  he  could  not  think  of  any  other  distinction 
etwecn  the  Father  and  the  Son  than  that  of  two 
ifferent  persons,  the  one  begotten  of  the  other 
X)rporato),  as  two  Gods,  the  one  of  himself, 
ie  other  of  the  Father.    Nevertheless,  their 
irinity,  power,  wisdom  and  essence  were  but 
ne,  just  as  Paul  and  Apollos  were  two  Apostles, 
nd  yet  there  was  but  one  Apostolate.    Surely  a 
oncpption  which  necessarily  placed  the  unity  of 
rod  in  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  idea  of  spe- 
i<^«,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  itself  out  in 
concrete  way,  into  unconcealed  tritheism.  must 
ave  engaged  great  attention.     He  indeed  was 
ble  to  place  his  views  in  a  more  favorable  light 
ith  Bullinger;  but  upon  the  representations 
f  Calvin  and  Beza  he  was  cited  to  appear  for 
lamination  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had  resided 
s  a  teacher  after  his  expulsion  from  Padua. 
'0  avoid  this  he  fled,  and  was  arrested  at  Berne 
nd  induced  to   recant.     In  consequence  of 
'hich,  and  the  promise  to  conduct  himself  qui- 
tly,  the  sentence  of  banishment  hanging  over 
im  was  revdced.    Opinions  similar  to  those 


'  held  by  Gribaldus  spread  themselves  more  and 
more  in  Geneva.    Jno.  Paul  Aloiatus,  also  from 
Piedmont,  held  that  Christ,  as  to  his  divinity, 
was  inferior  to  the  father.     He  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.    The 
Word  dwelt  not  simply  in  one  man,  but  was 
literally  fle^h,  and  into  flesh  was  changed,  and 
the  whole  Christ,  not  simply  his  human  nature, 
suffered.    To  arrest  this  distracting  agitacion, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  the  end  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  congregation  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  government.    It  was  held  in 
1558.    Calvin   furnished  answers  to  all  their 
questions   and    objections;    a  Confession  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  members,  with 
the  determination  that  any  one  who  acted  con- 
trary to  it  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  perjury. 
Alciatus  had  to  be  reminded  more  than  once  of 
the  promise  he  had  subscribed.     In  the  end, 
notwithstanding  Calvin's  assurances  of  security, 
he  withdrew,  first  to  Zurich,  and  finally  to  Po- 
Jand.    In  the  meantime  his  views  found  a  new 
advocate    in    John  Valent  Gentile,  a   school 
teacher  from  Cosenza  in  Calabria.    He  had  sub- 
scribed unwillingly,  and  felt  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  express    his    convictions.      The 
Council  proceeded  against  him  as  a  perjured 
heretic.    In  the  course  of  the  trial  he  intro- 
duced a  number  of  confessions,  in  which  the 
same  essentially  Arian  views  were  expressed. 
He  afterwards  designated  the  Father  as  essenii- 
(Uor,  the  Son  as  essentiaiuSf  the  first  as  cmM^co;, 
according  to  which,  although  the  predicate  is 
not  expressly  applied  to  him,  the  other  should 
be  if  cpo>co(.     At  the  same  time  with  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  mere  communicatio  idiomatom,  he 
insisted,  with  Alciatus,  upon  the  strict  unity  of 
Christ  as  an  individual,  in  whom  the  Word  of 
God,  with  the  simple  change  of  form,  immedi- 
ately becamo  flesh,  so  that  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  can  be  said  in  a  proper  sense  to  be 
flesh  and  blood  —  an  idea  evidently  borrowed 
from  Servetus,  without  his  philosopliioal  proofs. 
After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  the  punishment 
of  the  stake,  and  frightened  into  a  retraction  of 
his  opinions,  he  was  obliged  to  do  public  pen- 
ance in  the  church,  and  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  city.    In  violation  of  his  oath  be 
immediately  left  Geneva,  and  spent  some  time 
in  Lyons  and  Grenoble.     He  was  afterwards 
arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berne,  where, 
after  a  written  explanation  of  his  doctrines, 
which   afterwards  appeared  in  print,  he  was 
again  set  at  liberty.     He  then  went  to  Poland. 
Driven  from  thence,  he  imprudently  returned  to 
the  residence  of  Gribaldus,  where  he  betrayed 
himself  by  his  desire  for  a  public  disputation. 
He  was  taken  to  Berne,  where,  Sept.  10th,  1566, 
for  his  obstinate  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  per- 
jury, he  was  beheaded.    It  was  impossible  that 
a  system  so  incomplete  and  untenable  could  take 
root  in  Switzerland,  where  a  much  higher  theo- 
logical culture  generally  prevailed. 

It  was  an  easier  matter  for  Antitrinitarianism 
to  naturalize  itself  in  Poland,  where  many  of  its 
advocates  sought  refuge.  The  inbred  sense  of 
freedom,  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people, 
inclined  to  extremes,  as  well  as  the  great  inde- 
pendence and  humaoislid  cclture  of  the  nobles, 
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ooBtribated  to  this  end;  but  above  all,  the  oir* 
oumstanee  that  the  Antitrinitarian  views,  toge- 
ther with  the  ideas  of  the  Rorormataon,  were 
introdueed  before  an  evangelical  church  vraa 
organised  and  consolidated  in  the  land,  was 
highly  favorable  in  that  direction.    Supported 
by  individual  noblemen,  their  domestic  chap* 
lains   gradually  gathered  around  them  smsill 
congregations,  and  at  the  royal  court  at  Cracow 
many  distinguished  men  inclined  to  favor  the 
evangelical  doctrine.    The  centre  of  union  was 
Queen  Bona,  Sforsas,  confessor  .FVaiu  Lismani' 
nu9  of  Gorcyra,  who  read  Calvin's  writings  for 
the  queen,  and  openly  avowed  himself  a  convert 
to  the  Reformed  faith  at  Geneva.    Besides  in 
Cracow,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  found 
protection  and  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  village 
of  Pincsow.    Since  1555  the  Evangelicals  had 
already  begun  to  hold  frequent  synods,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Antitrinitarian   views 
were  brought  into  discussion.    Fet^  Oonesiui 
(Qoniadski),  who  at  an  earlier  period  was  a 
zealot  for  the  Catholic  party,  ana  at  their  ex- 
pense had  visited  the  foreign  universities,  came 
oaok  with  entirely  different  views,  having  been 
led  to  adopt  the  Antitrinitarian  theory,  partly 
by  his  intercourse  with  Servetus,  and  partly  by 
reading  his  writings.     The  original  Servetio 
idea  was,  that  not  the  TrinitT,  but  the  Father, 
was  the  true  God,  and  that  Christ,  as  he  hiro- 
lelf  said,  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  that 
the  invisible  and  immortal  Word  became  the 
seed  of  the  Son,  u  e,  of  Christ,  and  in  his  flesh 
changed  himself  into  one  single  and    entire 
nature,  both  human  and  divine.    Besides  this — 
and  it  points  us  to  the  same  source — Gonesius 
disputed  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism  and  of 
bearing  arms.     The-  Synod  in  all  this  knew 
scarcely  h  )w  to  act,  and  sent  him  to  Wittenberg 
to  confer  with  Melancbthon.   He  presented  him> 
self  there  as  a  decided  opponent  of  the  oommu- 
nioatio  idiomatum,  and  Melanchthon  refused  to 
bear  him.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  upon  his 
return  he  became  minister  at  Wengrow,  and 
could  be  induced  by  no  arguments  or  interdicts 
to  give  up  his  opinions.    Gradually,  however, 
the  Antitrinitarian  views  continued  to  spread. 
A  good  opportunity,  skilfully  turned  to  account, 
to  place  the  party  in  a  favorable  light,  was 
afforded  by  the  well-known  controversy  between 
Stankar  and  And.  Osiander    in    Kiinigsberg. 
If  the  first  maintained  that  Christ  was  mediator 
only  according  to  his  humanity,  the  opposite  party 
replied  that  Chriat  was  moro  truly  mediator  ac- 
cording to  his  divinity,  or  else  before  his  incarna- 
tion be  would  have  been  nothing.    In  this  way 
they  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but 
.  to  oppose  Stankar's  errors ;  at  the  same  time  they 
inferred  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  could  not  be 
that  of  the  Father,  but  substantially  different 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  no  one  could  he  his  own 
mediator.    At  the  head  of  the  orthodox  party, 
after  his  return  to  Poland,  stood  Jno.  a  Lasko. 
The  soul  of  the  opposition  was  Slants,  Samicki, 
a  sealous  disciple  of  Calvin,  who  exerted  him- 
self by  letters  and  exhortations,  to  encouraee 
his  friends,   and    to   warn   them    against   the 
smooth  terms  and  plausible  representations  of 
the  Antitrinitarian  confessions,  with  the  value 
of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted.    In 


several  synoda  and  oonferenoaa  ihe  poiiite  ia 

dispute  oetween  Stankar  and  others,  and  \» 
tween  the  opponents  and  the^advocataa  of  the 
old  trinitarian  viows,  were  diaeaased  vrith  ns 
other  result  than  that  the  contentiona  aad  paUie 
use  of  dogmatio  formulas  and  expresaiona  were 
prohibited.    The  oppcments  oontiboed  to  gmis 
ground,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tbey  denied 
the    personality    of  the    Holy    Gboat.      After 
the  decease  of  Lasko  (Jan.  8,  1560)  the  tva 
parties    became    more   decidedly    oppoaed    to 
each  other.    In  the  year  15G2  they  commenced 
holding  separate  synods,  and  at  that  of  Crs- 
cow    Greg.    Paulus    and    his    adherenta  were 
deposed  from  office  by  Sarnicki.     The  Aatt- 
trinitarians,  it  is  true,  endeavored    to    bring 
about  a  union  agiun  with  their  opponents,  bot 
without  suooess,  and  at  the  imperial  diet  aai 
conference  at  Piotrkow  (Mar.  1565)  there  was  a 
final  separation  between  the  large,  or  orthodox, 
and  the  mnaUer  church,  as  the  Antitrinitariaai 
were  afterwards  named.    In  this  last  other  divi- 
sions soon  arose.    In  the  first  plaoe  thej  divided 
about  infant  baptism.  Gonesius  had  long  denied 
it,  and  others  now  joined  him  in  declaring  it  inad- 
missible and  obsolete,  whilst  thoae  preaent  froa 
Wilna  maintained  it,  and  oomplained  of  its  di» 
use,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  anabaptiatic  irrega- 
larities.    The  Synod  of  Wengrow  (1565)  left  tia 
matter  of  private  judgment  free^  and  the  Unita- 
rians of  Siebenburgen  plead  for  poaoe*  inasmacb 
as  baptism,  as  a  Christian  mark  of  diatinctioa, 
had  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  lost  ite 
chief  signifioance  and  importance.     At  the  sams 
time,  however,  the  Unitarians  differed  tbemselfes 
respecting  one  of  their  fundamental    articles. 
The  loose  and  obscure  conception   of  a  pe^ 
sonality  of  Christ  anterior  to  the  world,  and  yet 
not  absolutely  eternal — divine,  and  still  not  es- 
sentially so,  could  not  long  be  entertained.     I&i 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  sabjeet, 
perhaps    by  Ocbinus,    certainly    by    Alciatos, 
Greg.  Paulus  rejected  the  pre-exisienee  of  Christ 
entirely,    and    returned    to    the    Antemonitic 
theory  of   his  being  a  supernatural]/   begot- 
ten man.    At  Lankut  and  Skrsynna  an  effoirt 
was  made  to  unite  the  two  factions,  the  Arians 
and  Ebionites,  or  Samosatanes,  as  they  called 
each  other.     It  was,  however,  but    partially 
effected,  and  Stanis.  Famowski,  who  bad  stu- 
died in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  formed  a  con- 
gregation of  the  "remnant."     But  even  with 
the  "progressive  partv,"  the  dialectiea  of  tb« 

grinciple  could  not  be  kept  quiet ;  I>avid,  at  tb« 
ynod  of  Torda  (1568),  rejected  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  a  mere  man  —  an  extreme  that  con- 
founded his  best  friends.  It  was  doubtless  this 
that  induced  his  countryman,  Faustos  Socinas« 
to  take  in  hand  the  defence  and  development  of 
Unitarianism,  and  form  it  into  a  system  and 
church ly  organization. 

Concerning  the  AniUrinitarianism  of  the  Re- 
formation^  see  Fr.  IVechsel,  Protest  Antitrini- 
tarius  of  F.  Socinus,  I.  and  11.  vol.,  Ileid.  1S39 
and  1844 ;  and  D.  Fock,  Socinianism,  Kiel,  1847, 
especially  the  first  part.  Beside  these,  tbe  trea- 
tise by  Hebuli;  also  concerning  the  Ant  of 
Poland,  Stan.  Stibrinecii  hisioria  Befortnatioms 
Pbleniae,  Frustadiif  Amsterdamt  1685. 

F.  Trechsel.— Dr.  Whiff. 
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AntoniEIlff  a  new  AniiDomian  Boct  in  Switz- 
Tland,  especial! T  Berne.  The  name  is  derived 
Tom  Anthonj  UnternUhrer,  their  fuitnder  and 
cader.  He  was  born  about  1761  at  Schlipf  heim, 
Sntlebacb,  Canton  Luserne,  and  brought  up  in 
be  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  After  having 
bllowed  various  bumble  professions,  he  finally 
studied  medicine  with  a  country  physician,  and 
lettled  in  1799  at  Arasoldin^n,  near  Tbun. 
[lere  ho  soon  commenced  holding  conventicles, 
sbere  be  showed  much  cunning,  wit,  imagina- 
ion  and  eloquence.  The  excitement  of  the 
Helvetic  revolution  and  his  own  subsequent  im> 
}ri8onment  unsettled  bis  mind.  He  conceived 
limself  to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  sent  to  announce 
ibe  judgments  of  God.  These  pretensions  he 
iried,  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  expense 
)f  his  fdllowers,  to  justify  by  curious  inferences 
Irawn  from  his  own  name  and  from  circum- 
jtanccf!  of  his  life.  On  Good  Friday,  1802,  he 
ippeared  with  his  disciples  before  the  cathedral 
}f  Bern(*,  proclaiming  that  the  crisis  was  at 
land.  lie  even  summoned  the  magistrates  to 
ippenT  before  his  tribunal,  but  was  arrested, 
;ried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  peni- 
entiary.  After  his  release  he  caused  repeated 
iisturbances,  and  was  banished  forever  from  the 
]!aDton  of  Berne,  lie  then  removed  to  Schlipf- 
leini,  Luzerne,  where  ho  continued  to  create 
excitement.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens,  he 
ras  finally  imprinoned  as  a  lunatic,  and  died 
bus  in  1824.  Untern'dhrer  published  15  vol* 
imefl,  most  of  them  secretly.  They  are  written 
D  Bible  language,  and  composed  mostly  of 
)cripture  passages,  not,  however,  connected  in 
heir  proper  sense,  but  arbitrarily.  He  justifies 
his  by  1  Cor.  13  :  10,  alleging  bis  own  to  be  the 
)erfect  interpretation  and  connection.  Accord- 
ngly  his  doctrine  must  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
rboever  disbelieved  it  an  accursed  infidel,  sin- 
ling  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  ideas  of  God 
iro  antbropopathic,  love  predominating  accord- 
ng  to  the  New  Testament*  which  alone  he  pro- 
perly acknowledges.  Yet  he  is  unconsciously  a 
lantheist,  identifying  God  and  nature,  and  dis* 
egarding  His  holiness  and  moral  character. 
h  believes  in  the  Trinity,  including  himself, 
Vnthony  Untcrnilhrer,  as  tiie  Son,  incarnate  the 
lecond  time.  Everything  created  is  good,  even 
he  natural  lusts  of  man ;  and  when  the  devil 
)eguiled  Adam  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  good  and 
!vil,  this  distinction  alone  of  good  and  evil  and 
lis  shame  were  sinful.  Whoever  makes  this 
listinction,  especially  in  sexual  intercourse,  is 
t  child  of  the  devil,  under  the  curse  of  the  law. 
The  redemption  from  this  curse  was  commenced 
tnd  fureshadowed/by  Jesus  Christ,  perfected  by 
Vnthony  Unterntlhrer.  All  political,  social  and 
cclcsiastical  institutions,  matrimony,  property, 
rorsbip,  sacraments,  since  they  are  based  upon 
itbical  distinctions,  are  of  the  devil,  and  must 
)e  condemned  in  the  wildest  terms.  Love,  t.  e, 
exual,  without  restraint  and  distinction,  is  the 
inly  true  worship  and  communion,  the  real 
acrament,  the  highest  virtue  and  duty,  the  sub- 
tance  of  future  bliss.  In  spite  of  these  abomi- 
lable  doctrines,  UntemUhrer  found  numerous 
lisciples,  and  when  he  died  it  was  even  believed 
bat  another  person  bad  been  interred,  and  that 
lis  spirit  would  reappear.    In  Amsoldingen, 


his  former  home,  where  the  mostuhamefol  proiy- 
ticps  prevailed,  special  means  were  used  to  sup- 
press the  setit.  In  and  about  Wohlen,  near 
Berne,  where  Benedict  Schori  was  their  leader, 
they  were  tried  and  fined  in  1836,  but  continued 
to  exist  secretly.  In  Gsteig,  near  Interlacken, 
another  branch  exists,  with  Christ.  Michel  as 
their  leader.  Here  judicial  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  1820,  '30,  '40.  They  have  also 
spread  into  Luzerne,  Aargau  and  Zurich  (Of. 
Zyro,  Chr.  Michel  and  his  disciples,  in  "  Bei- 
tr'dge  surGeschichte  der  Schweis.  Ref.  Kirche,'^ 
Berne,  1841,  11.  1,  edited  by  die  undersigned). 

F.  Trkchssl. — RuUenik. 

Antoninus  Pina  ^as  adopted  and  STypointed 
CsBsar  by  Hadrian,  and  his  successor  (138  to 
161).  His  government  was  in  accordance  with 
his  motto :  '*  I  would  rather  preserve  one  citizen 
than  kill  a  thousand  enemies."  Under  him  the 
Roman  empire  enjoyed  almost  unintermpted 
peace.  He  protected  Christians,  as  much  as 
possible,  against  the  hatred  and  fury  of  the 
pagans,  who  attributed  public  calamities  to  the 
anger  of  the  g'ods  on  account  of  their  toleration. 
In  one  of  these  persecutions,  Publius,  Bishop 
of  Athens,  was  killed  (Euseb.  IV.  2,  3).  In 
several  rescripts  to  the  Greeks,  mentioned  by 
Melito  of  Sardes  in  his  apology,  addressed  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  (Euseb.  IV.  2,  6),  he  forbade 
new  measures  agairst  the  Christians  (iiffitp 
ycwffpb^f  cv),  which  expression  the  Christians  re- 
ferred to  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  (Just,  M.  Apol, 
I. ;  Eus^.  IV.  9 :  Eufin.  H.  £.  IV.  9),  that  Chris- 
tians  must  be  punished  only  if  tney  violated 
the  laws,  their  worship  not  being  unlawful. 
But  Antoninus  cannot  have  endorsed  this  inter* 
pretation,  which  would  have  made  the  Christian 
religion  ^'religio  licita,"  for  "insignis  erga 
ceremonias  publioas  cura  ac  reli^io"  (NeandeTf 
Ch.  Hist.  I.  p.  104)  is  ascribed  to  him. 
More  likely  he  only  meant  to  protect  the 
Christians  against  mere  calumniations  and 
against  the  fury  of  the  populace,  which  often 
forced  the  governors  into  persecutions.  But  the 
Christians,  encouraged  by  the  rest  they  enjoved, 
went  yet  further,  and  claimed  exemption  from 
all  punishment  except  for  political  crimes.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  "^tc^m 
ad  commune  Asiae?*  (^P^  ^o  xourw  f  17$  Atfiaf) 
(Just,  Apol.  I. ;  Euseb,  IV.  13)  ascribed  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius  or  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  where  the 
emperor  is  made  to  say,  that  his  father  had  pro- 
hibited the  persecution  of  Christians  except  for 
treason  (ii  fiif  fatvtnpto  ti  ttipc  ttjv  Pafuuup 
i^ifimtav  •y^ctpovrrcf).  Eusebius  ascribes  this 
rescript  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  says,  IV.  13, 
that  iSlelito  of  Sardes  in  his  apology  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  referred  to  it.  But  tho  rescript  itself 
bears  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  ana  Melito 
does  not  refer  to  it,  except  using  the  vague  ex- 
pression (I.  c.)  ftpo$  ttavtof  tovi  'tXkijvai.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  Marcus  Aurelius  would  grant  such 
an  edict,  since  the  legend  of  the  legio  fulmina* 
trix  (TeriuU.  Apoi  c.  v.;  Euseb,  V.  4),  and  the 
subsequent  change  of  the  emperor's  mind,  prove 
fictitious.    The  rescript,  therefore,  is  spurious. 

Hbrzoo. — Ruetenik* 

AntoninnB,  born  1389,  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  in  1405,  and  was  soon  made  Prior  and 
Vicar  General.    As  such  be  took  an  active  pari 
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in  tbe  reformation  of  his  Order,  and  also  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  1439,  especially  in  the 
union  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Church.  In 
1446  he  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  Pope's  special 
r>rder  to  accept  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence, 
(tl459 ;  canonised  1529).  He  was  an  eminent 
and  exemplary  monk,  priest  and  bishop.  During; 
the  pestilence  and  famine  in  Florence  (1448)  and 
the  earthquake  of  1453,  he  displaced  much 
zeal.  His  liberal  view  of  the  schism  is  remark- 
able: "Although  we  must  believe  that  there  is 
hut  one  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  salvation  to  know  which  of  the  two 
U  the  legitimate  Pope."  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are,  1)  Summa  theological  to  which 
chiefly  he  owes  his  fame.  It  went  through  many 
editions  during  the  15th  century ;  the  last  ap- 
peared in  Verona  in  1740.  It  treats  of  ethics  but 
incompletelv.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  of 
Thomas  of  Aquinas  {De  Wefle's  Christian  Morals^ 
P.  II.,  2d  half,  p.  179-191).  2)  Summa  confes- 
aiotuUis,  printed  the  first  time  in  Rome,  in  1472. 
3)  Summa  historudis,  also  in  several  editions,  a 
chronicle  of  Universal  History,  reaching  to  the 
last  year  of  the  author's  life,  full  of  fables  and 
legends,  but  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  later 
times  of  Italy.  It  is  noticeable,  that  Antoninus 
admits  the  Uonstantian  donations  to  be  some- 
what doubtful.  Besides  these  he  wrote  some 
minor  works.  His  best  biography  is  found  in 
Act.  Boll.,  Vol,  I.,  May,  f.  311. 

Hbrzog. — RveUnik, 

AntonillSf  Saint,  the  patriarch  of  monastic 
cism.  —  Monachism  is  not  of  Christian  origin. 
Although  the  high  moral  standard  of  the  gospel, 
and  especially  some  of  Christ's  and  St.  Paul's 
expressions,  seem  to  favor  monasticism,  its  ori- 
gin and  growth  is  due  to  the  ascetic  and  mystic 
tendencies  of  the  Orient,  modified  by  Christian 
views  and  ideas.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  life  and  character  of  that  man  who  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  it,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  before  his  time  already,  and  coterapora- 
neously,  several  other  ascetics  retired  from  soci- 
ety, and  that  afterwards  also  monachism  assumed 
a  different  form,  to  which  it  owes  its  historical 
importance.  For  information  concerning  the 
life  of  Antonius  we  must  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  his  biography  by  Athanasius  (Vol.  I.  of  his 
Works,  ed.  Bened.|,  composed  in  365  by  request 
of  occidental  monks,  and  translated  soon  after 
by  Evagrius  into  Latin.  Many  ancient  authors 
have  drawn  largely  from  the  same  source. 
Athanasius  was  enabled  by  his  personal  ac- 
Quaintance  with  Antonius,  to  furnish  an  au- 
toentic  description  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
life  and  character.  Indeed,  he  relates  many 
characteristic  traits,  that  bear  upon  their  face 
the  stamp  of  truth  and  originality.  But  besides 
he  has  many  incredible  stories,  especially  his 
struggles  with  demons.  It  seems  that  certain 
physical  conflicts  and  humors  appeared  to  Anto- 
nius as  objective  realities,  as  in  Luther,  which 
were  afterwards  magnified  in  legends.  All  this 
was  received  by  Athanasius  without  proper  dis- 
cernment, who  felt  kindly  towards  him  as  a 
patron  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  who,  besides, 
was  himself  a  believer  in  demoniac  apparitions. 

The  remark  has  frequently  been  made,  that 
new  tendencies  are  apt  to  assume  a  demoniac 


character  in  their  originators.  Antonias,  bov- 
ever,  was  not,  as  is  the  case  generally,  redoced 
to  this  state  of  demoniac  possession  by  hsTiBi 
to  contend  against  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
his  age ;  for  from  the  start  he  met  not  only  with 
general  approbation,  but  even  with  adiDirt- 
tion.  It  is  rather  because  the  object  parsoed 
by  him  was  against  human  nature  and  the  tres 
sense  of  the  gospel,  that  such  violent  raeotal 
struggles  became  necessary.  And  the  ml 
greatness  of  Antonius  consists  in  having  con- 
quered in  this  battle.  He  falfilled  the  de- 
mands of  the  gospel  in  this  abnormal  manasr. 
and  thus  reduced  monachism  to  a  Chn«tuB 
form,  so  that  many  of  his  sayings,  especial! j  ia 
his  old  age,  may  well  serve  as  ethical  rules  in 
various  relations  of  life.  In  this  sense  he  is  tie 
patriarch  of  monasticism. 

He  was  born  in  251  in  the  village  of  Koma,Dear 
Thebais,  of  a  wealthy  Coptic  family.  His  e&rlj 
propensity  to  contemplative  retirement,  awak- 
ened by  hearing  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  rich 
youth,  led  him  to  give  away  all  his  p<js9essioas. 
At  first  he  retained  a  small  portion  for  his  owa 
and  his  sister's  support,  but  upon  bearing  cbe 
words :  **  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow !"  b« 
parted  with  this  also.  For  a  time  he  lived  near 
nis  old  home,  then  he  sought  the  society  of  other 
ascetics,  supporting  himself  by  manaal  labor. 
Here  the  temptations,  described  above,  coa- 
menced.  Trying  to  overcome  them  bj  increajed 
severity,  he  went  to  live  in  a  cave,  but  bis  raind 
was  weakened  by^  fastinfl\  and  his  temptatioos 
grew  so  strong  that  he  suffered  corporeal  aba% 
from  the  demons,  and  was  carried  senseless  b) 
his  village.  Then  he  lived  10  years  in  the  ruina 
of  an  old  castle,  but  after  this  his  life  took  a 
more  practical  turn ;  he  became  the  spiritusl 
guide  of  numerous  ascetics,  who  raised  tbeir 
huts  around  his.  People  came  from  great  di»> 
tances  to  ask  his  advice  and  to  pay  tbeir  re- 
spects. AH  this  he  tried  to  escape  bj  fleeiog 
further  into  the  wilderness,  but  in  vain.  When 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  he  went  once  more 
to  Alexandria  to  oppose  Arianism  (225).  Foor- 
teen  years  before  he  had  visited  the  same  cstj 
to  exhort  the  Christians  during  the  Moximinian 
persecution,  and  had  been  so  successful  that 
the  governor  banished  all  the  monks  from  tiie 
city.  His  last  request  was  to  be  buried  secretlj, 
lest  his  remains  should  become  objects  of  idola- 
trous worship.  That  he  was  no  proud  visionarj 
or  fanatic,  is  readily  inferred  from  some  of  his 
sayings :  "  The  highest  duty  of  man  is,  to  take 
upon  himself  his  own  guilt  in  the  sight  of  OuJ. 
and  to  expect  temptations  to  his  last  breath/' 
"Trust  not  in  thy  righteousness."  The  uirst 
characteristic  trait  of  Antonius  is  his  inclinatiuo 
to  mystic  contemplation,  and  his  contempt  for 
all  scientific  knowledge.  **  He  who  has  a  sound 
mind  needs  no  science"  (^  o  yov;  vyuuvf  ^  xoet^ 
ovx  <Uayxaca  fa  ypa^fcara).  His  remark :  **Tfae 
whole  creation  is  my  book,  this  book  lies  open 
before  me,  here  I  can  read  the  word  of  God 
whenever  I  wish,"  shows  that  his  mysticism  was 
tempered  by  a  thoughtful  observation  of  nature, 
opposed  to  the  pedantic  learning  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  whole,  however  unnatural  monachiaia 
itself  may  be,  this  love  of  nature  is  peculiar  to 
it»   which,  especially  in  those  corrupt  times, 
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?n]inds  one  of  Roumeaa  and  Oessner,  who  lived 
\  similar  times,  although  they  entertained 
aite  different  Tiews  of  life. 

HiRZoa. — RueUnik, 

Antoniof,  sarnamed  of  Padua^  because  his 
!lic9  are  there  preserved,  is  the  most  celebrated 
f  the  miracle-working  disciples  of  Francis  of 
Lssisi.  He  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1195,  of  noble 
arentage,  and  received  a  liberal  education.  In 
is  I5th  ye*ar  he  entered  the  Order  of  regular 
anons  of  St.  Augustin,  but  soon  after  he  Joined 
le  new  Order  of  St  Francis.  After  having,  in 
is  youthful  seal,  made  a  fruitless  missionary 
ourney  to  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he  passed  some 
ime  in  severe  penances  in  a  monastery  near 
lologna.  On  account  of  his  rhetorical  talents 
e  was  sent  by  Francis  to  studv  and  to  teach 
heology  in  Vercelli,  Bologna,  lV>uIou8e,  Mont- 
tellier  and  Padua.  But  soon  he  devoted  himself 
ntirely  to  pastoral  labors,  in  which  he  acquired 
uch  fame,  that  even  fishes  are  said  to  have  lis- 
ened  to  him  attentively  and  respectfully.  When 
.n  attempt  was  made  by  Elias,  second  Oeneral  of 
he  Order,  in  connection  with  many  Provincials 
nd  Superiors,  to  relax  the  rule  of  St.* Francis, 
iDtonius  resisted  firmly.  He  had  to  flee,  but 
nduced  the  Pope  to  depose  Elias,  who  however 
ras  soon  re-elected  (1236).  He  died  in  1231  at 
?adaa,  having  shortly  before  resigned  his  office 
IS  Provincial  of  Romagna.  Several  unimport- 
int  works,  attributed  to  him,  are  appended  to 
he  works  of  St.  Francis  (ed.  Wadding,  Antw. 
1623).  HiRzoo. — BueUnik. 

Antoniuf  do  DoniilliB,  Marcus,  was  born  in 
:he  Venetian  territory,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
:he  Theobaldi  di  Placentia  (Gregory  X.).  He 
studied  with  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed during  his  probationary  year  as  Professor 
}f  Aesthetics  at  Verona,  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
uatics  at  Padua,  and  at  Brizen  as  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  Dialectics  and  Philosophy.  By  Car- 
linal  Aldobrandini  he  was  dissuaded  from  en- 
tering their  Order,  although  some  assert  that  he 
became  a  Jesuit  secretly.  In  1596  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Segni,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Jepuits,  and  in  1602  Archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
Primate  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Cardinal  Borghese,  who  wished  to  re- 
move him  from  Rome,  where  his  beauty  made 
too  favorable  an  impression,  especially  on  a  lady 
related  to  Cardinal  Landini  ana  Melino.  Having 
occsdinn  to  investigate  the  difficulties  existing 
between  Venice  and  Pope  Paul,  he  studied  the 
canonical  institutes  so  diligently  and  succesa- 
Tully,  that  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected.  He 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  himself.  On  the  road 
bo  met  two  Englishmen,  whose  assertion,  that 
Balvation  was  possible  in  all  religions,  mado  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind.  The  treatment 
he  received  in  Rome  increased  his  disgust.  In 
bis  correspondence  with  Fra  I^alo  he  expressed 
himself  so  strongly  that  he  was  accused  by  the 
Inquisition.  But  nothing  definite  could  be 
proven,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  a  severe 
admonition.  He  then  sold  all  his  estates,  and 
went  to  England.  In  defence  of  this  step  he 
Published  an  essay,  entitled :  Oonnlium,  eaussas 
duc€88U9  9ui  CT  Itolia  exponii.  Veneiiis,  1616, 
which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.    In  London 


he  publicly  joined  the  Reformed  Oharoh;  he 
objected  to  the  papal  supremacy,  denied  the 
fides  implicilaj'  ridiculed  excommunication, 
rejected  transubstantiation,  maintained  that  con- 
fession and  absoluiion  were  no  sacraments,  did 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  nor  in  the  necessity  of 
penances,  and  denounced  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  worship  of  images  and  relics.  In  London 
he  composed  hie  chief  work :  De  repMica  eccU' 
sioBiiea,  11.  X.  2.  T.  London,  1617  and  1620,  con- 
taining lib.  1-^.  reprint,  at  Heidelberg,  1618, 
and  Frankfort,  1620.  The  3d  vol.  was  published 
in  Hanover,  1622,  containing  lib.  7  and  9.  Lib. 
8  and  10  are  wanting.  King  James  I.  appointed 
him  Dean  of  Windsor,  President  of  the  Savoy, 
and  Rector  of  West  Islely,  Berkshire.  When 
the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  York  became  vacant, 
De  Dominis  applied  in  vain  for  this  appointment. 
He  then  listened  to  certain  overtures  and  pro* 
mises  made  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  left 
England,  renounced  the  Reformed  religion  at 
Brussels,  and  went  to  Rome.  At  St.  Peter's  he 
had  to  do  penance  on  his  knees,  with  a  halter 
on  his  neck,  but  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into 
indifferentism.  He  was,  therefore,  in  1623,  in- 
carcerated by  the  Inquisition,  and  met  with  a 
mysterious  death  (1624).  His  corpse  was  pub- 
licly dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  strewed  into  the  Tibw. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  wrote: 
De  radiis  visue  et  Itteis;  De  potestate  regia  ei 
usurpaiione  pro  Tortura  Torii,  under  the  assumed 
name  R.  Burchillus;  ExpoeUio  eotuilii  sui  redi- 
hu  ex  Anglia ;  Oraiio  in  Ramanorum,  XIII.  12 ) 
Lea  eeueUa  du  naufrage  chreiien.  He  also  edited 
the  hietoria  eonsilii  IVidentini  in  England. 

tErdm,  Uhaen,  Kirchengesch.  d.  16  n.  17 
rh.,  Leipsig,  1710,  p.  392,  ff.;  Oarmondi 
Hietoriarum  GaUiae  a6  exeeseu  Henrici,  lY.  lib* 
3,  p.  196,  Amstelod,  1653, 8vo. ;  ThetUrum  Euro- 
pcteum,  T.  1,  p.  711.    Especially:  Job.  Wolf- 

fang  JUger,  Hut,  ecclea.  eecuU,  aYII.  Tubing, 
692,  p.   199-218;    Schrokh,  neuere  Kirchen- 
gesch. Bd.  4,  S.  433,  sqa.) 

W.  Klosi. — Ruetenik, 
Antonins,  Order  of  Si. — About  the  close  of 
the  11th  century  an  epidemic  (sacer  morbus) 
prevailed  in  France,  which  in  common  parlance 
was  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  because  that  St. 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  it  Among 
others,  the  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  in  Dauphiny, 
named  Qaston,  was  seised  with  the  aisease 
(1095),  and  his  distressed  father  vowed  in  the 
church  of  S.  Didier  la  Moihe,  in  which  the 
relics  of  the  saint  were  said  to  be  buried,  that 
if  his  son  {Ousrin)  should  recover,  he  would 
devote  all  his  wealth  to  the  saint,  to  be  employed 
for  the  relief  of  those  suffering  from  the  malady. 
The  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  vow  kept,  Gaston 
having  been  further  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by 
a  dream.  He  immediately  erected  a  bospitu 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  with  his  son 
and  eight  associates  attended  them.  The  soci- 
ety, at  first  a  fraternity  of  pious  laymen,  ob- 
tained permission  from  Innocent  III.  to  build  a 
church  (1208).  Honorius  III.  allowed  the  mem- 
bers to  assume  monastic  vows  (1228).  Boniface 
Vill.  constituted  them  regular  canons,  under 
the  rules  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  dress  was  tk 
black  mantle,  with  a  aky-blue  enamelled  T  upon 
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h  (alluding  to  Esek.  9  :  4),  which  sign  was  also 
▼ttfible  oh  their  staffs.  When  collecting  alms 
the^  wore  a  small  bell  around  their  nock  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  The  people  annaallr 
gave  them  a  hog,  which  animal  (probably  with 
reference  to  Matth.  8)  waa  sacred  to  St.  Anthony. 
The  Order  spread  in  Fftince,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  coantries.  Their  priors  called  them* 
selves  commanders,  and  their  abbot  in  Vienna 
was  grand-master.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  Order  had  greatly  degenerated,  and 
was  ocosequently  subjected  to  much  reproach 
'comp.  Sehelham,  £rg9tslichkeiten,  II.  606). 
In  the  17th  century  efforts  were  made  to  reform 
the  Order,  but  with  limited  success.  In  the  18th 
century  it  combined  with  the  Order  of  Malthe- 
sians,  and  both  expired  together  (Hdyot,  Higt.  d. 
Ordres  monoit,  II.  160 ;  Allgem.  Encye.  I.  4,  p. 
354 :  Schrdkh,  XXVII.  325,  £c.;  SioUherg  (cont. 
by  Schmidt),  516;  Biedenftld,  MSnchsorden, 
Weimar,  1837.  II.  374,  Ac).  Haginbach.* 
Apelles. — (See  Mdreian  and  his  school.) 
AphartiteB,  ApharaathchUes^  and  Ecr.  5  :  6 
Apharsaehiten,  a  nation,  or  two  closely  related 
nations,  of  which  wo  know  but  little  else  than  is 
stated  in  Ezra  4  :  2  and  6 :  6.  Some  have  iden- 
tified them  with  the  Paraetaceni  of  Herodot.  1, 
101 ;  Strabo  11.  522 ;  15,  732 ;  and  Pliny  H.  N. 
6,  29,  who  dwelt  between  Persia  and  Media; 
others,  as  Hiller  in  his  Onom.,  with  the  Parr- 
hasians  in  East  Media.  Probably  they  were  one 
of  the  conquered  nations  who,  for  revolting  from 
the  Assyrians,  were  punished  like  the  Israelites 
(2  Kings  18  :  32|,  by  being  removed  from  their 
own  to  a  distant  land,  and  so  rendered  harmless. 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
Ewald  (Isr.  Gesch,  3,  a.  375),  following  Cfesemus, 
regards  them  as  Persians,  who  called  themselves 
Apharsitos  to  express  their  hostility  to  the  Jew- 
isn  settlers  (Isr.  Gesch.  3,  6. 120),  and  commend 
themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians. They  desired  to  be  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct tribes.  Vairxnoer.* 

Aphek  (Judges  1 :  31,  Aphik),  1)  A  city  of 
Asher  (Josh.  19  :  30),  near  the  borders  of  the 
Sidonians  (Josh.  13  :  4),  which  the  Canaanites, 
however,  continued  to  occupy  (Judg.  1 :  31). 
The  modern  Afka,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Lebanon, 
and  on  the  road  between  Baalbek  and  Byblus, 
may  be  identical  with  it  (Burkhardl  R.  1,  70 ; 
Eichter,  107),  as  the  latter  is  evidenly  the 
*A^axa  on  the  Adonis,  mentioned  by  Sozom,  2, 
5 ;  Eustb,  Constant,  3,  55 ;  Zosim,  1,  58.  2)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Aphek  named  in  1  Kingn 
20  :  26. 30,  may  be  a  different  place,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Lake  Genesareth,  on  the 
highway  between  Damascus  and  Palestine. 
Ensebius  alludes  to  a  castle  called  Apheca,  near 
Hippo  (GcKfi.  and  Burkhardt,  R.  I.  539).  3) 
A  city  near  Jczreel  (1  Sam.  29  :  1).  4)  A  city 
near  Ezion-geber  (1  Sam.  4:  1),  no  doubt  the 
same  with  that  named  in  Josh.  12  :  18. 

*  WiNEE. 

AphtiiartodoOdtae,  a  party  of  Monophysites 
which  arose  upon  the  question  whether  the  body 
of  Christ  was  subject  to  corruption,  like  that  of 
man  since  the  fall  (ri;  t^^'P?)*  They  denied  it. 
They  were  also  called  Phantasists,  because  they 
seemed  to  regard  the  body  of  Christ  as  a  phan- 
tasm.   Sometimes  they  were  styled  JuUanisia, 


after  Julius,  Bishop  of  Halioamaastta,  who 
tained  that  view.  Justinian  I.,  shortly  befian  his 
death,  pronounced  this  view  orthodox,  h»Ting  oo 
doubt  been  misled  by  his  effort  to  restore  the 
Monophysites  to  the  Church.  After  bia  death 
the  matter  waa  dropped.  Ukrzog.* 

Apion  was  an  Egyptian  from  Oaaia.  Bat 
having  studied  in  Alexandria*  under  ApoUonias 
and  DidymuB,  he  passed  far  an  Alezandnaa. 
After  travelling  through  Greece  and  t>ther  ooao- 
tries  he  wentio  Rome,  and  there'  taught  grwat- 
mar  and  rhetoric  during  the  reigna  of  Tiberios, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  His  knowled^  of  Greek 
literature  soon  raised  his  reputation,  and  aeeored 
for  him  the  surname  fi^r^*  Tiberias  styled 
him  Cjfmbalum  mundd;  and  on  aocooni  of  his 
fondness  for  curiosities  Julius  Afric.  called  him 
yCfpfttyof arof  ypofAftatuuitv.  He  was  equally  noted 
for  his  oratorical  and  dialectic  taleots,  hence 
styled  f(Ui9tim»ifi,  The  Alezandrtana  could 
find  no  abler  advocate  of  their  caose  (aae  AUx, 
Jews),  and  made  him  leader  of  the  embassy  sent 
to  accuse  the  Jews  before  Caligula  [Joaeph,  Ant, 
XYIII.  8,  1).  Although  he  boastiogly  affirmed 
that  his  writings  woula  confer  immortality  upon 
those  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  his  works 
have  all  been  lost,  excepting  a  fewsorapa,  the 
most  important  of  whicn  have  been  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  his  opponents.  Among  hit 
works  were  learned  commentaries  on  Homer, 
five  books  on  Egypt,  &o.,  referred  to  by  Plioy. 
Gellius,  Aelian,  Athenius,  d».,  and  the  book 
against  the  Jevrs,  which  is  the  most  important^ 
on  account  of  the  reply  of  Joseph  us  which  it 
called  forth.  He  also  assailed  the  Jews  in  other 
writings,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  his 
work  on  Egypt  The  OfMnion  of  Schliema&D 
seems  probable,  that  this  Apion  is  the  person 
selectea  by  the  author  of  the  Clemen  tiDes*  as 
the  representative  of  the  allagorioal  mode  of  ex- 
plaining heathen  mythology.  (Comp.  fabridi 
bibl.  graec.  J.  503 ;  Vll.  50 ;  SehUemann^s  Cle- 
mentines, 111,  Aor,  BShr  in  Pamly.  SckmOt- 
hagner,  de  rebus  judaicU,  1. 13.)        Uerzog.* 

ApocritiarillS. --*  During  the  period  dating 
from  Constantino,  in  which  the  Greek  emperor 
was  head  of  the  Church,  it  was  important  for 
the  several  patriarchs  to  maintain  connection 
with  the  imperial  court.  Hence  they  constantly 
kept  there  resident  legates,  called  aatoxfuMo^ 
or  responsales,  because  they  notified  their  pativ 
archs  of  imperial  orders  issued,  and  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  state  of  the  patriarchates. 
They  abo  introduced  to  the  court  such  of  the 
metropolitans  or   bishops  of  their    respective 

Satriarchates  as  visited  the  capital  (Just.  Ko^dL 
,  3).  There  was  one  also  (with  some  interrup- 
tions) to  represent  Rome,  as  a  division  of  the 
Eastern  courts  Tkomassia,  vetus  et  nova  Eocies. 
discipl.  c.  bennett  I.  107,  &a  The  "Apocrisi- 
arius"  of  the  Prankish  Church  resembled  the 
above  only  in  name.    (See  ArchehaplainJ) 

Mejkk.* 

Apooalypee  of  John.— (See  John.) 

Apoorypha  of  the  0.  T.— (See  Caaoa,  bib* 
lical,  of  the  0.  T.) 

Apocrypha  4>f  the  N.  T.— (See  P^eudogru^ 
of  the  0.  T.  and  Apocr.  of  the  N.  T.) 

Apolinans,  Claudius  (not  Apollinaria,  ae- 
cording  to  moat  MSS.  of  Phot.,  Eoaeb.  and  the 
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Cfkron.  Fuek,)^  Bishop  of  Hierafiolis,  ibe  olilof 
tent  of  tradinoB  for  (be  Phrygian  Church, 
If  as  a  cotemporarj  of  Melito,  an  Apologist,  and 
ya  opponent  ofMonlanUm,  the  cmdle  of  irhich 
tras  indeed  nis  eooleaiastical  provinoe.  The 
ijloom  of  bis  life  fell  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
^ureliu«  (160-180  A.  C.)*  aoeording  to  Euseh, 
\l.  £.  IV.  26,  Hiertm,  hxt,  vir.  ilL  c.  26,  and 
Fkotius^  Bild,  Cod,  14.  He  reoeived  a  Grecian 
N]ucation,and  was  a  proHfio ecclesiastical  writer. 
)f  bi»  numerous  and  widely-circulated  writings, 
we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  only  a  part,  and 
:hftt  only  from  their  titles  and  fragments.  Eih 
lebius  speaks  of  bis  Apology  addressed  to  Mar-* 
;us  Aurelius.  As  he  mentions  in  this  the  atf- 
:(iunt  of  the  prevalent  grayer  of  the  Ugiofulmu 
latrix  (Etutw,  V.  5),  it  could  not  have  been 
;um posed  before  the  year  170,  the  period  of  the 
^ar  with  the  Marcomanni.  Besides,  he  also 
nentions  five  books  of  Apolinaris  it^  'Exxitvck, 
^wo  books  TttfH  a^kri^iioit  two  books  Kp6(  'IvSoak;, 
knd  an  anti-heretical  treatise  against  Montanism 
Euseb,  IV.  27 ;  V.  16),  which  last  is  quoted  by 
^erapion.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  epistle  to 
]aricus  and  Pontius  {Euseb,  V.  19).  in  addi- 
ion  to  these,  Photius  ( Bibl,  and  elsewhere),  refers 
o  a  treatise  nfp»  fv(r</3cuHi  ftnd  the  Chron,  Pas- 
'halt  (ed.  Dindorfy  I.  p.  13),  gives  two  fragments 
m  the  Passover,  respecting  which  see  Weitzd, 
Passover  Festival,  p.  19.  With  the  exception 
)f  these  two  fragments,  which  have  been  sus- 
>ected  without  proper  ground,  nothing  of  all  his 
rritingfl  has  been  preserved.    Even  the  Xetpa 

jips.  1772,  2  vols.  foL,  cont^ns  only  fragments 
)f  the  younger  Apolinaris. 

Wkitzbl.  — AppU. 

Apollinaris,  ^  Mer, —  (See  the  following 
irtide.) 

Apouinaris  {^Apottinarius),  the  younger, 
Sishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  was  the  son  of 
Ipolhnaris,  the  elder,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth, 
rno,  after  he  had  studied  the  languages  (ta 
po^/iafuta)  in  Berytus,  and  then  in  Laodicea, 
>ecame  a  presbyter  in  the  latter  city.  Socrates, 
il.  16,  relates  of  him,  to  wit,  the  elder,  that  in 
irder  to  render  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Julian 
larmless,  according  to  which  Christians  were 
brbidden  to  study  the  ancient  literature,  or  to 
^ive  instructions  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
iompensate  the  Christians  for  the  loss  of  chat 
iterature,  he  made  a  poetic  version  of  the  histo- 
ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ^n 
larpassed  the  father  in  talent  and  learning ;  he 
?as  more  prolific  as  a  writer,  and  rendered  him- 
lelf  meritorious  in  the  service  of  Christianity ; 
le  was  teacher  of  elocution  in  Laodicea,  after- 
guards lector  (335),  and  performed,  in  reference 
0  the  edict  of  Julian,  services  similar  to  those 
)f  his  father  (Sozom,  V.  18).^  As  these  labors, 
hough  less  important,  were  well  received  by 
naoy,  so  his  defence  of  Christianity  in  general 
i^ainst  Porphyrv,  and  Nicene  orthodoxy  against 
SiUDomius  and  Maroellus,  proved  to  him  a  ape- 
ual  recommendation.  Thus  he  also  came  into 
K>nnection  with  Athanasius,  the  chief  repre- 
lentative  of  the  latter,  who  considered   nim 

'  8osom.  relat«i  nothing  of  the  kind  oonceming  the 
atber,  Socrates  nothing  concerning  the  son. 


worthy  of  high  regard.  He  wrote  expositions 
of  several  books  of  the  Bible,  which,  onfortu- 
nately,  like  his  other  treatises,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  fragments,  have  been  lost. 
Though  lie  had  been  previously  excommunicated 
by  the  Arian  bishop,  Theodotus  of  Laodicea, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  heathen  rhetorician  Epiphanius,  he  subse* 
auently,  in  a  period  when  Arianism  was  on  the 
decline,  received  the  episcopal  dignity  in  his 
otrn  city. 

He  served  as  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Nicene  Symbol,  for  which  ho  labored  and  suf- 
fered (by  his  temporary  excommunication). 
The  defence  of  this  Symbol  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Arian  parties,  promoted  at  the  same  time 
the  ^hristological  theory  which  he  started,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  became  more  particularly 
known.  Arius  had  tanght  that  the  Logos  ha^ 
taken  the  place  of  the  pneumatic  principle  in 
Christ,  which  view  was  a  point  of  support  for 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  As  he  asserted  a 
mutability  of  the  will  in  Christ,  he  inferred  from 
this,  that  the  Logos,  from  which  all  activity  of 
the  will  proceeded,  because  it  supplied  the  place 
of  the  pneumatic  principle,  was  not  divine  in  its 
nature.  Apollinaris  thought,  accordingly,  that 
he  could  defeat  the  Arians  with  their  own  wea- 
pons; he  believed  that  this  point  onght  to  be 
conceded  to  the  Arians,  and  that  only  in  this 
way  should  the  Nicene  Symbol  be  held. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  he  came  forward 
with  his  heresy,  cannot  be  determined  with 
entire  accnraoy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Council 
of  Alexandria,  already  in  the  year  362  rejected 
his  view.  This  was  done  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  venerated  man,  but  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  proved  that  at  that  time  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  reported  concerning  him.  It 
will,  however,  ever  remain  remarkable,  that  his 
deputies  present  at  that  Synod  subscribed  their 
names  to  its  resolutions,  and  that  Athanasius 
first  appeared  against  him  in  the  year  37L 
Basil  oDserved  the  new  turn,  which  he  made  in 
his  views  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  371. 

His  views  were  set  forth  in  treatises,  which, 
unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of  his  works,  have 
been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  fragments. 
These  are  found  in  the  epistle  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  in  the  Aniirrheticua  ed.  Zacagni 
(GaUandii  hihl,  Tom.  VI.)  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  in  Theodoret^  haeret  fab,  4,  8.  and  in  his 
dialogue.  Besides,  fragments  of  his  letters  are 
found  in  Leontius  Byzantius  (c.  590)  in  Gall, 
bibl.  T.  XII.  Fragments  of  all  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  Mqfi  Scr,  vett,  nov.  colL  Tom.  VII. 

The  theory  of  Apollinaris  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, because  it  uncovered  certain  weak  points, 
chasms  and  contradictions  in  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine, whilst  in  a  state  of  formation  among  its 
advocates,  and  because  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  prelude  to  the  later  christological 
controversies.'  In  itself  considered,  it  moreover 
possesses  scientific  contents  and  character. 
Apollinaris  had  made  the  observation,  that  the 
formulas  of  faith  had  been  received  without  due 
examination  and  insight  into  that  which  flowed 

'  Dornor  says :  he  is  the  first  who  began  to  elaborate 
the  Trinitarian  results  ehristologioally. 
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firom  them.  lie,  therefore,  in  the  wny  of  oppo- 
sition, placed  emphasis  on  the  view  that  faith, 
separately  considered,  is  not  to  be  ref^arded  as 
something  good,  but  must  be  subjected  to  severe 
trial  first,  so  that  it  may  not  be  mixed  up  with 
Jewish  and  heathen  errors. 

The  view  which  began  to  assume  form  among 
the  Nicenians,  appeared  to  him  particularly 
untenable,  namely,  that  in  Christ,  as  the  Synod 
of  Nice  taught,  there  was  not  only  an  equality 
of  essence  with  Ood,  but  also  as  that  Synod  had 
besides  at  least  presupposed,  an  equality  of 
essence  with  man,  that  is,  that  in  Christ  a  per- 
fect God  and  a  perfect  and  complete  man  nad 
been  united.  The  untenability  of  such  a  mode 
of  conception  pressed  itself  upon  him  fs*om  all 
sides,  whether  he  sought  to  construe  it  ontolo- 
gically,  psychologically  or  dogmatically,  or 
whether  ne  considered  it  in  its  consequences. 
He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
such  an  idea,  without  falling  into  an  i^surdity, 
nnd  without  sacrificing  the  essential  points  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  redemption  wrought  out 
through  him,  or  without  falling  into  heretical 
by-paths.  We  have  thus  given  the  chief  points 
of  his  polemics,  and  the  basis  of  his  theory. 

1.  lie  taught,  therefore,  that  a  perfect  Qod 
and  a  perfect  man  could  not  coalesce  into  one 
person.  This  leading  proposition  of  his  pole- 
mics, upon  which,  as  Bauer  justly  observes,  his 
whole  theory  rests,  turns  again  through  various 
changes  into  different  fragments:  if  a  perfect 
Qod  united  himself  to  a  perfect  man,  the  perfect 
with  the  imperfect,  then  there  are  two  Sons 
of  God,  a  proper  (^v^ce)  and  an  improper 
one  (>sfo{).  Gr.  Antirrb.  c.  42.  The  same 
thou  eh  t  comes  forward  without  concealment 
in  Majus:  "two  thinking  and  willing  beings 
(fivo  yocpa  xat  ^f^j/fixa)  cannot  be  united 
in  one  being."  Under  the  most  general  view 
ApoHinaris  expresses  this  thought  thus:  two 
perfect  beings,  »'.  e.  beings  endowed  with  all 
their  attributes,  cannot  become  one  (5vo  ttXtta 
iw  ytvta^tu  ov  bwatat  in  Athan»  adv.  Ap,  lib,  I.]. 
He  therefore  looks  upon  the  w^fMtto^iost  the 
result  of  this  conception,  according  to  an  ex- 
pression discovered  by  himself,  as  a  kind  of 
monster,  and  places  it  in  the  same  category  as 
the  mythological  creatures,  the  minotaur,  and 
animals  formed  out  of  the  horse  and  the  hart 
(i^rttXafoi),  out  of  the  goat  and  the  hart  (fpoys* 
Xo^ft).     {Gr.  Antirrh.  c.  49.) 

2.  But  this  conception  also  seemed  to  him  to 
detract  from  the  reality  of  redemption,  or  rather, 
to  render  it  impossible,  and  this  in  a  two-fold 
relation.  lie  taught,  to  wit,  that  where  there  is 
a  perfect  man  there  must  necessarily  be  sin 
{ojtov  rcXftof  av^fxofCOf,  ixn  ajAOptia,  Ath.  lib.  I). 
More  particularly  he  placed  the  sin  of  man  in 
his  vovf,  not  as  if  the  nesh  and  the  animal  soul 
were  inactive  in  it,  but  sin,  he  taught,  can  take 
place  only  where  the  rov;  participates  in  it  (Ath. 
I,  2).  If,  then,  there  was  a  human  spirit  in 
Christ  the  vovi,  sin  must  necessarily  have  its  scat 
in  him,  and  he  must  have  been  unable  to  bring 
under  subjection  to  himself  the  resisting  soul, 
and  to  complete  in  himself  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  an  actual  way.  **The  human  race  needs 
an  immutable  spirit  (not  one  that  changes  to 
•vil,  orpifttov  rov),  one  that  may  not  succumb 


to  the  flesh  through  weakness  of  the  andsr> 
standing,  but  without  violence  bring  it  into  htr- 
mony  with  itself.  But  according  to  ApoHinans 
the  suffering  of  Christ  is  also  deeply  degraded, 
and  loses  its  atoning  character,  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  a  perfect  man  in  Christ.  Then, 
inasmuch  as  humanity  in  Christ  cannot  coalesce 
into  one  with  perfect  Deity,  just  because  be  b 
perfect,  and  stands  only  mechanically  side  by 
side  with  it,  it  follows  that  Christ  suffers  as  a 
mere  man,  is  crucified  as  a  mere  man,  dies  as  a 
mere  man,  and  that  his  divine  nature  was  not 
thereby  at  all  affected-;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this,  however,  is,  that  the  divine 
power  of  the  atonement  and  of  redemption  ii 
taken  away  from  his  sufferings  and  death." 
But  one  man's  death  does  not  destroy  death !  * 
ApoHinaris  gives  to  this  objection  still  another 
turn.  *'If  there  is  another  and  a  different 
being  in  Christ,  then  the  unity  and  identity  of 
worship  is  destroyed,  for  we  are  not  allowed  to 
worship  equally  the  creature  and  Creator,  God 
and  man." 

3.  Furthermore,  ApoHinaris  maintained  — 
and  experience  has  confirmed  it — that  this  con- 
ception may  lead  to  heretical  views,  just  because 
it  cannot  be  carried  out.  For  the  human  of  the 
Logos  is  thus  changed  into  an  operation  of 
the  Logos  in  man  (to  av^fMHivw  rev  Xoyov  itf 
ivipytutiv  trjv  iv  dy^puvC^  /ifTo^oXXorrff ).  Aodird- 
ing  to  this  view  Christ  would  be  enlightened  by 
the  same  wisdom  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  ail 
other  men.  lie  would  then  not  be  the  heavenly 
man  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak,  but  Um 
habitation  of  the  divine  being  (iv^tof  =  ^f lof). 
This,  however,  would  contradict  the  Scripture 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Councils.  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Photinus  and  Marcellus'  had  brought 
this  doctrine  forward,  and  it  was  openly  and 
before  the  whole  rejected. 

Thus  the  polemic  of  ApoHinaris  runs  out  in 
the  end  into  the  following  dilemma:  either  the 
human  gains  the  preponderance,  so  that  the  ex- 
istence of  God  in  Christ  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  existence  of  God  in  other  men,  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  heathen  could  also  believe ;  or, 
if  the  specific  in  Christ  comes  to  be  recogniied, 
and  to  DC  apprehended  as  a  full  revelation  of 
God,  then  the  human  must  not  have  been  com- 
plete in  him,  and  the  true,  the  full  being  of  God 
IS  necessarily  connected  with  this  incompleteness 
of  the  human  in  Christ,  and  indeed  conditioned 
by  means  of  it,  as  well  as  the  true  coalescence 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  his  sinless- 
ness,  redemption  and  reconciliation  through  him, 
and  the  religious  character  of  the  worship  which 
is  paid  to  his  person. 

This  view,  upon  which  then  with  him  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  reasona- 
bleness also  depend,  he  now  sought  to  discuss 
psychologically,  since  he  marked  out  accurately 
the  boundaries  where  the  ordinary  human  io 
Christ  ceased,  and  where  the  divine  began,  and 
had  its  peculiar  seat;  to  this  the  charge  of  his 
opponents  refers,  that  he  treated  the  doctrines  of 

'  iy^/iM'^ov  Savant  on  ttarupyti  rmr  ^Mrov  (Gr.  An- 
tirrh. e.  51). 

*  Here  ApolUnariii  apprehends  the  doctrine  of  Uar- 
cellot  altogether  falsely. 
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faith  with  mathematical  precision  {yioiutpixaxf 
attUt^tui  xtu  drobyxot;).  He  went  back,  for  in- 
Mtancc,  appealing  t(»  the  example  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  to  the  ancient  tripartite  aivision  of  human 
nature;  1)  Spirit  (ytwivfia  pov^  4^^  Xoytxa),  the 
motive,  the  self-active  principle  in  man  atrro- 
xinirw ;  2)  S<iul  (^;t?  dbioyof ) ;  3)  Body.  The 
first  he  denied  to  Christ.' 

With  unambiguous  openness,  and  indeed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  bolaness,  be  expresses  him* 
self  with  reference  to  this  point.  Christ  lacked 
precisely  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man,  to  xvptoratov.  In  this  ratpect  he  was  not 
of  the  same  essence  with  us.  lie  was  not  roan, 
but  just  like  a  man,  u$  av^puttos  (Philipp.  2,  7). 
Just  on  this  account  he  could  be  without  sin. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  human  vovf  in  him 
may  serve  as  n  proof  that  there  was  no  contest 
with  sin  {aaxtjuti)  in  Christ.  In  this  way,  then, 
the  human  is  also  actually  united  with  the 
divine  in  him,  which  is  not  possible  so  long  as 
the  human,  so  to  speak,  retains  its  head,  its 
Hvfvfuit  its  avtoxtvfitovt  its  peculiar  active  prin- 
ciple. There  is  therefore  actually  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  which  has  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
man side ;  the  connection  of  these  two  elements 
is  so  organic,  that  the  predicates  of  both  can  be 
mutually  interchanged  (avtiut^ataa^i  fuy  6vo- 
fui.tiav\  so  that  it  may  be  said,  "  the  Son  of  man 
is  from  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  God  was  born. 
God  died,  the  Jews  crucified  God."  As  in  this 
way  the  meritoriousness  of  Christ's  suffering 
and  death,  and  of  course  redemption,  can  be  set 
forth  more  safely,  so  the  flesh  of  Christ  can  also 
be  worshipped  without  idolatry,  so  far  as  it 
forms  an  integral  element  of  his  personality  (17 
oof^  rov  xvpujv  HpooxvviitM  xo^  iv  i6ti  Hpodionov 
«u  h  ^wor  /ut*  avrov).  It  is  in  agreement  with 
this  that  the  Logos  had  in  himself  eternally  the 
appointment  to  become  man  in  an  historical 
form;  that  in  becoming  man  he  became  what 
he  was  by  nature  in  principle  (pwfsi)  (Gr. 
Antirrhet  o.  15).  The  divinity  of  the  Son  in 
itself  was  this,  to  be  man  from  the  beginning 
onward  (ib.  c.  13) ;  which  conception,  perhaps, 
corresponded  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  or  a 
xoisfioi  vcHj^of,  which  was  so  explained,  and  cer- 
tainly misunderstood  by  his  opponents,  espe- 
cially Gregory  of  Nyssa,  as  if  Apollinaris  had 
said  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  itselr  was  eternal, 
and  had  come  from  heaven;  this  was  putting 
a  gross  sense  upon  his  view,  a  caricature  of 
it,  as  it  could  come  forward  only  among  some 
of  the  less  acute  thinkers  of  bis  disciples.  It 
certainly  followed  by  necessity  from  his  &»tifU' 
^raatf  tunr  6voftdtia¥t  when  logically  carried  out. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  Apollinaris  himself 
thus  understood  it. 

But  now  so  far  as  it  is  implied  in  this  view, 
that  the  Logos  baa  in  itself  a  side  corresponding 
to  humanity,  and  related  to  it,  which  in  the 
incarnation  passed  from  the  region  of  ideal 

*  He  exprewraa  the  tame  thing,  sometimes  more  sim- 
ply, io  sacb  a  manner  that  be  comprehended  under  the 
idea  of  ^pvx^  ^he  entire  spiritaal  being  of  man,  and 
denied  the  \j^j(ii  to  Christ,  in  that  be  appealed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  written,  the  Word,  not  the  <^v;^9,  was 
made  flesh ;  which  served  as  a  proof  that  the  suitpicion 
of  heterodoxy,  which  from  his  time  was  thrown  upon 
that  tripartite  dirision  of  man,  was  nnfoonded. 


being  into  actuality,  we  must  suppose  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  liOgos  and  the  Father,  the  per- 
fect God,  so  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  a 
perfect  God  nor  a  perfect  man,  but  a  destruction 
of  the  distinctively  human  and  divine  elements 
in  him.  This  is  owing  to  his  peculiarity  as  an 
intermediate  being  between  God  and  man, 
formed  out  of  God  and  man.  For  no  interme- 
diate being  retains  the  distinctive  peculiaritiea 
of  both  kinds  of  properties,  by  which  it  exists, 
uninjured,  but  rather  in  some  degree  blended 
(ov6sfita  ii  futrotijs  ixafcpa;  iz^i  roi  oxMfjroi  if 
oXoxXijpov  oAAa  fitptxtaf  tttifA&fuyfAtvaiS,  It  is  asto* 
nishing  how  consistently  Apollinaris  also  carries 
out  this  view,  in  that  he  cites  the  instances  of 
the  mule  as  an  intermediate  being  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  of  gray  color  as  the  union  of 
white  and  black,  of  spring  as  intermediate  be- 
tween winter  and  summer,  and  very  plainly 
compares  Christ  to  them  {futtotijf  it  ^tw  xtu 
oy^puftfov  iv  Xptfff^  wx  a'pa  ovTf  Av^^ito^  0X0^ 
ovrs  >cof,  aX^  >cov  mu  Aw^^go^Hw  M«Si$,  in  Majus, 
Tom.  VIL). 

In  Christ  the  two  constituent  elements  of  his 
being,  belonging  respectively  to  a  distinct  being, 
are  in  part  neutralized,  and  accordingly  reduced 
to  the  unity  of  a  now  being,  which  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  the  two.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  one  nature 
in  Christ  (/iia  ^wtt^).  Thus  the  theory  of  Apol- 
linaris seems  to  pass  over  into  a  modification  of 
the  Nicene  tiMoowsu>%  tta  Hatpi,  frXcco;  ^of. 
Nevertheless,  when  more  closely  considered,  the 
receding  of  the  dxporij;  of  the  divine  in  Christ 
appears  to  pertain  to  his  life  upon  earth,  to  hia 
emptying  himself  {xtv<a(nt),  ana  to  come  to  an 
end  in  the  glorification  of  his  humanity. 

This  in  the  main  is  the  doctrine  of  Apolli- 
naris. So  far  be  formed  the  strongest  antago- 
nism to  the  School  of  Antioch,  several  repre- 
sentatives of  which  also  combated  him  sharply. 
He  belonged  to  the  Syrio  historioo-exe^tical 
school  by  birth,  and  by  his  ezegetical  writings, 
but  he  K>rmed,  at  the  same  time,  an  internal 
antagonism  to  its  ruling  tendency. 

His  doctrine  excited  much  attention.  The 
wt(>il  established  reputation  of  the  venerable 
man,  his  meritorious  services  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  the  undeniable  difiiculties  discovered  by 
him,  which  the  mode  of  conception  as  yet  deve- 
loping itself  among  the  Nicenians  presented, 
the  difficulties  and  contradictions  in  which  he 
involved  himself,  the  important  objections  to 
which  his  own  theory  was  justly  liable,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  that  Apolli- 
naris did  not  stand  alone  in  seeking  to  dissemi- 
nate his  view,  because  many  before  him,  uncon- 
sciously and  independently'of  him,  might  have 
cheriahcd  the  same  view — all  this  makes  it  quite 
intelligible  to  us  that  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time  took  sides  against  him 
in  written  refutations,  some  of  which  were  full 
and  complete :  Aihanctaius  in  two  books  against 
Apollinaris,  without  mentioning  him,  however 
(the  title  given  above  is  wanting  in  the  most 
ancient  codices  of  the  work,  and  the  name  of 
Apollinaris  does  not  come  forward  in  the  work 
itself) ;  Gregory  ofNazianzen  in  his  epistles  to 
Nectarius  and  Cledonius;  Ghregory  of  Nyssa  in 
the  Antirrh. ;    Bcuil.  3f,  in   several    epistles. 
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Rnwerer  much  theao  theotngtiin«  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  ApoUinArie,  however  mmny  errors 
they  a)B(»  found  in  it,  it  may  neTertheless  be  seen 
that  they  labored  under  a  isertain  degree  of  em* 
barrafwment;  wherefore  Athanasiue  etarte  oat 
with  the  assertion  that  the  full  truth  of  Cbrist'e 
nature  is  for  us  something  ineommeneitrable  {6 

6tayfKu^tttu),  All  these  men  attacked  him  on 
the  flaniL  or  the  rear  rather  than  in  front,  though 
the^e  their  attacks  are  the  best,  and  the  only 
strong  (mes  which  they  oould  bring  forward 
against  him.  No  one  of  the'  above-mentioned 
theologians  refuted  the  chief  objection  of  Apol- 
linaris,  that  two  persons  cannot  form  one  person. 
They  either  did  not  proceed  to  meet  it  properly, 
or  in  their  refutation  they  laid  open  their  own 
weak    pointe,    since    they    unconeclnusly   «p» 

Sroaohed  the  riew  of  Apollinaris,  or  fell  imme* 
lately  into  the  error  which  he  endeavored  to 
avoid  by  means  of  his  theory,  and  so  on  their 
part  confirmed  the  dilemma  in  which  be  cora- 
prehendAd  the  polemics  against  the  Nieene 
mode  of  conception.  For  example,  when  Gre- 
gory of  Naaiaiiien  teachee  that  whilat  he  was 
one  thing  he  was  aim  something  elee  (t.  e.  the 
determinations  of  his  oonsciousneBs  were  inter- 
changeable), not  that  he  waa  one  person  and  a 
different  person  also  (t.  e.  the  identity  of  his 
consciousness  did  not  disappear),  where  is  the 
dy>pwf<of  ffXfKK*  the  personal  ego  of  manf 
Where,  it  may  also  be  asked,  is  the  >io^  tifXcuK, 
the  personality  of  the  divine  ?  In  drawing  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner 
man,  he  does  just  what  Apollinaris  did.'  When 
the  same  Gregory  says :  **  that  I,  one  and  the 
same  person,  can  also  receive  into  myself  the 
human  as  well  as  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  places 
the  being  of  God  according  to  quality  on  a  level 
with  the  being  of  God  in  all  ether  men.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  does  not  help  himself  any  better  in  the 
Antirrh,  c.  42,  54.  Apollinaris  was  not  only 
opposed  in  writings,  esfiecially  in  37^,  when, 
having  left  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he 
began  to  form  a  sect  of  bis  own.  In  the  same 
year  a  Roman  Synod,  under  Damasus,  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him,  and  the  (Xah 
raenical  Synod  in  particular  in  381.  He  died 
in  the  year  390.  imperial  decrees  persecuted 
his  followers  in  388,  397,  428.  They  returned 
in  part  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  part,  at 
a  later  period,  fell  in  with  the  Monophy sites, 
whose  doctrine  was  properly  preformed  in  Apol- 
linaris. Conoerning  him  compare  Baiter,  Tri- 
nity, I.  585:  Vomer,  History  of  the  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  2d  ed.  1845,  p. 
975.  Uerzoo. — Apple, 

Apollonia,  St,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Dio- 
n^sius  of  Alex,  to  B.  Fabius  of  Antioch  [Eiueb. 
\l.  41),  was  a  maiden  woman  (na^tvoi)  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Decian  persecution. 
Dionysius  calls  her  a  tifna^vtM,  meaning  proba- 
bly a  deaconess  of  riper  years  (see  Suiceru*), 
After  seizing  her  and  beating  her  so  violently 
about  the  face  that  her  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
her  persecutors  prepared  a  pyre,  and  threatened 
to  burn  her  if  she  aid  not  join  them  in  cursing 

*  Ath.  o.  Ap.  1,  2.  J»r«  tSv  iam&tv  h  kpiiv  ipSoAww 
m9(  iKoupdvtPt  h»  j(pi9T^  j 


Christ.  For  an  instant  she  seemed  to  reflect, 
and  then  suddenly  sprang  into  the  flamii:g  pile 
and  perished.  Some  ancient  writers  cited  this 
case  in  defence  of  such  self-immolation.  But 
Augustine  replied  that  Apollonia  was  jnatifed 
only  because  she  acted  under  a  special  divine 
impulse,  and  that  unless  this  was  fett,  her  ex- 
ample should  not  be  imitated.  Hbubog.* 

ApoUonin*  of  Tjfona,  a  magician  of  the  1ir«t 
century,  who  astonished  the  world  bv  his  visions 
(having,/,  t.  whilst  in  Ephesus,  had  a  spiritnal 
vision  of  the  death  of  Domitian  at  the  instant  of 
its  occurrence  in  Rome!),  and  who,  after  bis 
decease,  received  divine  honors  in  his  native 
city  (Dio.  Case,  68,  18;  Luc.  Alf^x.  5).  la 
this  article  we  note  only  historical  fkcts  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  brought  more  promi- 
nently into  view  by  a  biography  of  him.  vrritteo 
by  the  sophist,  Fl.  Pbilostratus  (A.  D.  200). 
This  professes  to  be  derived  from  reliable 
sources,  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses,  Ac  but 
gives  such  glowmg  and  fantastic  aeoonnta  of  bis 
charaotet  and  works,  that  it  merits  no  confi- 
dence. It  represents  his  death  as  having  been 
quite  as  mysterious  as  his  character  and  liie 
were  transcendent  and  wonderful,  rather  resem- 
bling a  translation  to  heaven  than  an  actual 
dissolution.  The  allusions  to  Christianity  fonnd 
in  this  remarkable  biography  would  long  sinee 
have  been  admitted  by  all ;  hot  as  no  express 
analogy  is  drawn  between  Apolloniaa  and 
Christ,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  obvious  coincidenees,  bnt  not  veiy 
satisfactorily,  until'Dr.  Baur  (in  his  Apollonios 
of  T.  and  Christ.  Tub.  Zeitsehr.,  1832, 4),  proved 
incontrovertably  that  Ap.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  heathen  counterpart  of  Christ ;  that  the  pa- 
rallel drawn  involved,  indeed,  an  opposition  to 
Christianity,  but  merely  one  which  was  designed 
to  show  that  Heathenism  could  lay  claim  to 
equal  wonders  with  Christianitv.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  regarding  this  biography  as  an  imioeent 
attempt  to  make^  out  an  anology  between  hea- 
thenism and  Christianity,  it  must  be  eondenioed 
as  a  scheme  for  resisting  and  neutralising  the 
growing  influence  of  Christianity,  and  for  pre- 
venting or  postponing  the  threatened  dovmfkll 
of  paganism, — a  scheme  originated  by  a  circle 
of  intelligent  heathens  whom  the  Empress  Ju- 
lia Domna  had  gathered  around  her. 

Dr.  RllCKBKK.* 

ApollonilU.  Two  men  of  this  name  occur 
in  the  2nd  century.  One  a  Christian  writer 
(ixxxifotaatucos  euyTo^Evf )  probably  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, author  of  a  work  against  the  Montanista, 
written  during  the  life  of  Montanus  and  his  two 
prophetesses  (Eueeb,  V.  18).  The  Apol  1.  of 
whom  Euseb.  (V.  21)  and  Jerome  (in  Oatal,) 
speak  is  a  different  person.  Jerome  styles  him 
a  senator  and  writer,  whilst  Eueeb,  merely  says 
that  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  his  learning 
and  philosophy  among  Roman  Christians,  and 
that  he  delivered  an  impressive  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Christianitv  before  the  Roman  Senate. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Com  modus  (186). 

IIlRZOO.* 

ApoUoS  (abbreviated  from  Apollonius),  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  was 
more  specially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  in  £phe- 
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gus.  From  theno0  b*  went  to  Corinth  ( Aoto  18, 
24,  ^.)t  luid  preached  the  QoHpel.  Aiier  he 
left  Corinth  divisions  arose,  and  one  partj 
(against  his  will,  of  coarse,)  called  themselTes 
Dj  his  naoie  (I  Cor.  1 :  12).  Abont  this  time 
he  was  invited  to  revisit  Corinth,  bnt  excused 
himself  (1  Cor.  16  :  12).  There  is  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  Titos  3  :  13,  alludes  to  him. 
By  many  (including  Lather)  it  is  supposed  that 
he  maj  be  the  author  of  the  £pistle  to  the  He- 
brews. ^  Dx  Wettb,* 

Apologetics,  (see  Ajsfohgisi) ;  the  science 
which  laya  down  the  principles  and  rules,  ac- 
cording to  which  Christianity  is  to  be  defended. 
It  is  distinguished  from  apology ,  which  is  the 
defence  itself,  and  is,  therefore,  related  to  it,  as 
theory  to  practice.  The  defence  of  Christianity, 
spriDging  originally  from  a  practical  want,  and 
changing  its  position  with  the  change  of  rela- 
tions, was  compelled  to  take  a  scientific  charac- 
ter as  scientific  knowledge  advanced.  It  is  the 
task  of  a  theological  encyclopsddia  to  define  the 
province  and  relative  position  of  this  soienoe. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  theological  science  about 
which  encyclopiedists  differ  so  much  aa  concern- 
ing this  one.  Some,  as  already  NoesseU  (Ger- 
man Museum,  for  August,  1783)»  andailer  him 
Tholuck  (Miscellaneous  Writings,  1,  p.  376), 
have  denied  that  Apologetics  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  separate  science.  Others  have  con- 
nected it  witd  other  sciences:  some  with  bibli- 
eal  criticism,  and  the  introduction  to  the  New 
Test.,  because  they  believed  that  itq  task  was 
chiefly  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  canon ; 
others  have  referred  it  to  the  prolegomena  of 
dogmatics,  and  also  confounded  it  with  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Schleiermacher  (Dar- 
stellung  des  theologisch.  Stud.)  places  it  as  a 
philosophico^theological  science,  together  with 
polemics,  at  the  commencement  of  theological 
study,  and  makes  the  whole  of  Christian  theo- 
logy rest  upon  apologetical  presuppositions ;  for 
there  can  only  be  theological  truths  for  him,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  a  truth  (in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word).  However,  there  is  danger 
that  apologetics  may  become  formal  and  empty, 
when  placed  at  the  commencement  of  thoolqgy 
without  previous  historical  and  ezegetical  study. 
On  account  of  these  difficulties,  others  have  pre- 
ferred to  place  it  at  the  introduction  of  system- 
atic theology,  as  the  science  of  theological  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  Pelt,  in  his  Encvclopiodla.  In 
later  times  the  attempt  has  finally  been  made  to 
connect  it  as  a  practical  science  with  practical 
theology.  Thos,  KUnlcn :  the  position  of  apolo- 
getics and  polemics  in  a  TbeoJ.  Encyclopsedia 
(Stadien  und  Kritlken.  1846,  4.  893  eq.). 
Whatever  position  may  be  given  to  it,  the  mat- 
ter of  most  importance  is  to  define  its  scientific 
province.  Beiore  I  can  give  direction,  haw 
Christianity  may  be  most  skilfully  defended 
(which  may  be  called  apologetical  tactics  and 
strategy),  1  must  myselt  be  clearlv  convinced 
concerning  the  last  grounds  of  it ;  I  must  have 
lUread^  vindicated  for  it  the  character  of  truth 
and  divinity,  and  have  justified  it  before  my 
own  Judgment.  This  can  only  take  place  on 
the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
When,,  for  instance,  this  philosophy  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  ^e  idea  of  religion,  it  is  the  task 


•of  4polosgetiM  to  conduot  the  hietorioal  and  pfa{> 
loeophioal  argument,  and  show  that  Christianity 
is  not  only  a  religion  (among  others),  but  the 
absolute  religion,  i,  e.  the  reli^on  which  is  or- 
dained to  bring  salvation.  This  is  what  is  also 
called  the  argument  for  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  Christianity.  Com  p.  espeoiallr  Lechler,  on 
the  idea  of  apologetics,  a  historical  contribution 
towards  determining  the  province,  method,  and 
position  of  this  science  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1839,  3). 
Jffirzel,  on  Christian  apologetics,  Zurich,  1843. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  apologetics,  we  find 
that  the  effort  was  early  made  to  treat  it  scien^ 
tifioally,  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  18tb  cent,  that  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  Thus,  already  in  1707,  ChrUtian 
«.  Wolf  gave  a  meikodut  demonsirandi  verita 
tern  reUgumis  CkrUtianai  in  the  adu  emdito- 
mm  ;  and  later,  others  attempted  the  same^  So 
also  the  Dane,  Erasraoa  Mueller,  Copenhagen, 
1810.  Since  P^onA;  the  name  Apologeties,  as  a 
science,  has  been  established..  Nevertheless, 
the  most  of  the  so-called  systems  of  Apologetics 
still  retained  the  character  of  scientific  apolo' 
gies,  and  only  in  later  times  have  the  two  been 
distinctly  kept  apart.  In  1819^  K.  U.  Sack  first 
published  a  sketch  of  Christian  apologetics,  in 
which  the  above  distinction  is  observed,  and  10 
years  later  he  extended  it  to  a  manual,  in  which 
;  the  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  a  sci- 
entific form.  Eqoally  good  ia  the  work  of  Dregi 
Philofophv  of  B^velation,  Menta,  1838.  Com  p. 
the  encyrcIopiBdias,  especially  that  of  SUnudeik' 
maier,  (1,  p.  101-408),  and  that  of  Felt,  n.  375, 
eq.  K.  B.  Haobmbacb. — Beck. 

Apologists*  Thus  are  those  Christian  men 
called  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Christian* 
itv.  From  the  commencement,  Christianit/, 
whose  author  is  called,  in  prophetic  words,  a 
.«ijfM»or  dptiXty6fUfQ¥  (Luke  2  :  34),  met  with  the 
opposition  of  men..  This  opposition  can  be 
ethically  traced  back  to  the  resistance  against 
truth  which  rootai  itself  in  universal  human  sin- 
fulness ;  but  it  manifests  itself  according  to  the 
national  prcyludiqes  with  which  in  the  begin- 
ning the  gospel  had  to  contend*  The  first  op- 
position proceeded  from  the  Jews.  As  Christ 
bad  to  maintain  his  divine  mipsion  against 
them,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  made  by  th6 
Pharisees  and  Sicribes,  he  wfts,  in  a  certain 
measure,  his  own  apologist  (comp*  John  5  :  16 
eq., ;  7  :  16,  and  other  pass^iges).  According 
to  the  gospeli  God  plead  nip  own  cause.  Jesus 
of  Xa«areth  was  proven  to  be  the  Spn  of  God 
by  miracles,  and  especially  by  his  resurrection 
(Acts  40  :  10).  The  Apostles  walked  in  the 
tootsteps  of  their  master,  and  trusting  in  the 
divine  assistance  promised  them,  which  would 
plead  their  cause,  they ^  took  an  apologetical  po- 
sition,  as  against  their  countrymen  and  the 
heathen  (Acts  22 :  1).  They  al^o  soon  regarded 
it  as  their  task,  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  an- 
swer (oftciKoyta)  tp  pvpry  man  (1  Pet.  3:15), 
This  task  became  necessary,  for  all  Christians. 
But  there  have  always  been  single  men,  who 
have  been  called  by  their  talents  and  their 
position  in  life,  to  defend  ChristianitjTi  some- 
times in  a  more  Jegal  /orm  before  tribunals, 
sonietimeq  in  a  more  scientific  form  before  the 
educated,  sometiines  in  a  more  populur  form 
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before  the  messes.    These  ere  oalled  Apoloffisla  ' 
in  a  more  limited  sense.     Political  apologies 
were  the  earlicet.    The  more  violent  and  pas- 
sionate the  attacks  on  Christianity  became,  the 
more  necessary  it  became  to  repel  these  attacks  j 
of  atheism,  of  immorality,  and  of  fanaticism  by  , 
a  public  statement  of  the  facts.     This  was  the  | 
most  simple  form  of  defence.     But  the  task  be- 
came more  difficult  and  involved,  when  the  con- 
tost  was  transferred  to  the  domain  of  science. 
Here  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  ward  off  the 
charges  of  slander  and  ignorance,  but  to  unfold 
the  ethical  and  religious  principles  uf  Christian- 
ity with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  to  vindicate 
it  against  the  objections  of  philosophically  edu- 
cated opponents.     Here  it  happened,  also,  that 
Christian  writers,  who  had   not  apprehended 
these    principles    scientifically,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  one-sided  views, 
and  by  a  form  of  polemics  not  entirely  free  from 
passion,  and  did  not  always  defend  their  cause 
with  the  best  arguments.    They  also  borrowed 
from  heathen  philosophy  what  it  offered  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity ;  and  some  even  regarded 
Greek  philoeophv  as  a  bridge  to  Christianity. 
The  position  of  the  Apologists  towards  Judaism 
was  of  a  different  kind.    Here  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  combat  a  false  religion  (idolatry).    Go 
the  contrary,  the  Christian  Apologists  defended 
the  Old  Testament  against  heathenism.     They 
rather  reproached  the  Jews  with  a  hardness  of 
heart,  which  prevented  them  from  penetrating 
throujth  the  shell  of  the  law  ,to  the  kernel  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy,  and  especially  from 
applying  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  whom  they  are  all  ful- 
filled.   To  prove  the  fulfilment  was  the  chief 
apologetical  task  against  the  Jews,  in  perform- 
ing which,  however,  the  Christian  Apologists 
used,  to  a  limited  extent,  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions,  and  an    arbitrary  exegesis.    They  not 
only  discovered  allusions  to  Christ  and  his  cross 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  sym- 
bols of  nature,  and  even  in  the  sibylline  oracle 
(see  Art.).    Only  a  part  of  what  the  Apologists 
of  the  early  Church  produced  still  exists.     Qua- 
dra^Hs  (Bishop  of  Athens?)  and  the  philosopher 
Aristida  addressed  apologies  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  which  Eusebius  mentions  (Ch.  Hist. 
IV.  3).    There  are  also  only  fragments  existing 
of  MiUiades,  Mileto  of  Sardis,  and   Claudius 
ApoUinaris  (Eus.  IV.  26,   V.   17).    The  last 
named  Apologists  lived  during  the  reign   of 
Marcus  Aurelius.    The  age  of  the  Antonines 
was  the  blooming  period  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics.   To  this  age  belongs  the  first  apohigist, 
whose  works  are  still  extant:  Justin  Martyr 
(t  165,  see  the  Art).    We  have  two  apologies 
by  him,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  one,  the  one 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  tlie  other  to  the 
Roman  Senate  (probably  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius).   He  also  defends  Christianity  against  the 
Jews  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho. 
Justin  was   followed  by  Zatian,  the  Svrian, 
Athenagoras,   Theophihts  of  AfUioch^  and  Her- 
fnias  fsee  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Justin). 
IMuUian  (see  Art)  is  the  most   prominent 
among  the  apologists  of  the  West,  who,  besides 
his  ApologeticuB,  wrote  other  works  of  the  same 
oharacter  against  heathens  and  Jews.    A  re- 


markable treatise,  and  one  which  formed  a 
pendiom  of  apologetical  essays  in  the  first 
tories,  is  the  Octavius  of  the  African  rhetoriciaa 
and  Roman  lawyer,  M in u tins  Felix.  It  was  a 
dialogue,  in  which  the  Christian,  from  whom  the 
book  takes  its  name,  defends  himself  against  the 
heathen  Cecil  ius.  Cyprian  also  exposes  the  de- 
fects of  heathenism  m  a  treatise  (de  idoloram 
vanitate),  some  passages  of  which  agree  almost 
word  for  word  with  Minutius  Felix«  ArnoUuM 
of  Sicca^  Africa  (adv.  gentia^  8  Books)  and  Lot- 
taniius  (7  Books,  inMui.  div,  u.  de  ntoriitntayer- 
secviorum)  close  the  series  of  Western  apologists 
before  the  time  of  Augustine. 

A  special  kind  of  refutation  became  neceasary, 
when  Christianity  Mas  attacked  scientifically  in 
different  treatises.  Thus,  the  treatise  of  Celsoi 
fsee  the  Art)  called  forth  the  reply  of  Oripea 
(see  Art.),  in  8  books.  Methodius^  the  pupil  of 
Origen,  wrote  ngainst  Porphyry  (see  the  Art). 
Hierocles  (v>yoi  ^cXaX^>fK  ^j^  ;)^pcoria»oi^)  was 
opposed  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarta^  of  whom 
we  have  besides  important  apologetical  worki 
of  a  more  general  character,  his  Praeparatio 
(fCofotfxcvi;),  and  his  Demonstratio  (att^^ti^n) 
Evangeltca  (comp.  Art). 

The  apostasy  of  Julian  to  heathenism,  and  hit 
written  attacks  on  Christianity,  called  forth  a 
new  apologetical  activity.  The  apostate  empe- 
ror was  withstood  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {contra 
itnpium  Julianunit  10  books),  by  Gregory  of 
Naxianz,  (Invectives),  and  others.  Theodord, 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween Greek  philosophy  and  Christianity  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  (ivayytXtx^f  db^^cto^  i} 
hxtpuxiji  ^tXiyaofiai  iKvyvcMTi;,  l2  sermonfi). 
Meanwhile,  the  more  Christianity  consolidated 
itself  in  the  Roman  empire  as  the  national  reli- 
gion, the  less  it  became  necessary  to  defend  it 
against  attacks  from  without  The  contest  be- 
came more  internal,  against  heretics ;  theoloCT 
became  more  polemical  than  apologetical ;  albeit 
with  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Western 
Roman  empire  a  peculiar  apologetical  work 
again  arose.  Whilst  namely,  the  heathen  re- 
garded the  decline  of  their  ancient  glory  as  a 
punishment  of  the  gods,  whose  worship  de- 
creased through  Christianity,  the  Christian  wri- 
ters, Augustine  (de  civitate  Dei,  22  books)  and 
Orosius  (libri  7  htstoriar,  adv.  Paganos),  reversed 
this  reproach,  and  showed  how  the  judgment  uf 
God  had  resulted  in  favor  of  Christianity.  An- 
other new  field  for  Christian  apologetics  was 
opened  by  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  and 
the  spread  of  Islamism  (see  Art).  The  cun- 
test  which  was  formerly  with  Jews  and  heathen, 
now  turned  against  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Agobard  of  Lyons  contended  with  the  Jews  {de  is- 
solentia  Judaiorum)  about  the  year  822 ;  and  io 
the  13th  century  the  Dominican  Raymond  Mar- 
tini wrote  his  Pugio  Jidei  adv,  Mauroa  et  Ja- 
daeos,  (1278,  published  by  Carpaov,  1687} ;  not 
to  mention  otner  writers. 

But  Christianity  had  not  only  to  defend  its 
claims  to  be  the  one  only  true  religion  against 
other  positive  forms  of  religion,  but  when  these 
claims  began  to  be  disputed  from  a  general 
stand-point  of  philosophy,  it  had  also  to  vindi 
cate  its  fundamental  pnnciples  at  the  bar  of 
reason.    Its  articles  of  fiuth,  wfeiob,  bj  the  aid 
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r  leboliistioism,  were  advanoing  towards  tjate* 
latic  perfection,  could  only  stand  on  firm 
round  after  the  proper  relation  of  knowledge 
)  faith,  of  reason  to  revelation,  of  philosophy 
)  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 
ad  been  determined.  This  was  undertaken, 
bove  all  others,  bj  the  scholastics  of  the  first 
eriod,  with  Aiuelm  at  their  head,  who  placed 
lith  before  knowledge,  whilst  Abelard  and 
there  placed  knowledge  before  faith.  The  work 
f  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  relation  of  reason  to 
avelation  (Summa  contra  gentiles,  lib,  IV.),  was 
Ibo  widely  circulated.  With  the  decline  of 
sbolasticism  and  the  reviTal  of  classic  studies 
ie  Reparation  between  philosophy  and  theology 
rew  wider  and  wider,  so  that  even  certain  duc- 
rines  (as  the  immortality  of  the  soul)  were 
esignated  as  theologically  true,  but  philosophic 
ally  untrue,  or  at  least  doubtful.  An  apolo- 
;etical  counter-movement  against  this  destruc- 
ive  scepticism  therefore  a^ain  became  necessary, 
'o  this  end  the  Platonian  Marsilius  Ficinus 
rmte  his  de  religione  Christiana  et  fidei  pietate 
1478),  the  Florentine  Girolamo  Savonarola  his 
riuniphus  crucis  s.  de  veritate  rel.  christ,  and 
be  classically-educated  Louis  Vivee  his  de  veri- 
Ate  rel.  christ 

The  Reformation  had  to  do  in  the  first  place 
lot  with  the  denial,  but  with  the  perversion  of 
he  truths  of  the  gospel ;  hence  it  was  more 
tolemical  than  apologetical.  It  was  only  in  the 
7th  century  that  apologetical  activity  began  to 
nsnifest  itself  with  new  energy.  Ihi  Flessis 
)Iomay  (tlG23)  distinguished  nimself  among 
ho  Protestants,  and  Blaise  Pascal  (tl662)  among 
be  Roman  Catholics  (concerning  the  latter 
omp.  Neander,  Pascals  Aufllassung  des  eigen- 
huemlichen  Cbristlichen,  im  Vcrhaeltnisz  zu 
ier  Allgemeinen  Weltbetrachtung  und  dem 
Lllgemeinen  des  relig.  Bewusztsoyns  darge- 
tollt.  Berlin,  1847).  Grotius  (see  Art.)  wrote 
lis  tract:  de  veritate  religionis  christianae, 
omewhat  earlier  (1627),  the  primary  object 
f  which  was  to  give  the  mariners  of  Holland, 
rho  came  into  contact  with  Mohammedan 
nd  heathen  nations,  a  sure  preventative  against 
.  possible  apostasy  from  Christianity.  The 
rork  hardly  attained  this  end  on  account  of  its 
cientifio  character,  although  it  has  long  ago 
aken  a  high  rank  in  science. 

The  apologetic  activity  of  the  17th  and  18th 
enturies  was  called  forth  mainly  by  the  attacks 
oade  on  Christianity  by  the  so-called  Deists, 
S^atnralists,  Free-spirits  and  Free-thinkers  (see 
^Ti$.).  Apologetics  was  thus  again  trans- 
erred  from  the  sphere  of  science  to  that  of  prao- 
ical  life,  and  in  addition  to  learned  defences  of 
'hristianity,  there  appeared  also  others  which 
rere  intended  to  obliterate  the  evil  impression 
oade  on  the  great  reading  world  by  the  writings 
f  the  free-thinkers.  The  deists  of  England 
rere  not  only  opposed  by  single  individuals, 
lissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  apologetical  institutions  were  organ- 
eed,  as  that  by  Robert  Boyle  (f  1691),  which, 
>y  offering  prizes,  called  forth  a  series  of  anti- 
leistic  sermons.'    The  most  distinguished  £ng- 

*  Similar  institotions  arose  in  other  ooantrles.  At 
fjdw,  17&3;  at  Harlem,  1786;  si  Hsgas,  1786;  in 
swedes,  1771;  at  Bssls^  1776,  Ac. 


lish  apologists,  besides  Boyle,  are:  Richard 
Baxter,  Presbyterian ;  Cudworth,  SlUlingfieet, 
Sam,  Clarke,  Locke,  John  Butler,  Burnet,  Sher* 
lock,  Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  gospel  history, 
17  vols.),  Staekhouse,  Addison,  Warburton,  and 
others.  The  most  prominent  among  the  Re- 
formed in  France  who  opposed  the  deists,  are  /. 
A.  Turretin,  Abbadie  (f  in  Ireland,  1727),  Joe- 
qudot  (t  1725).  Bonnet  (f  1771). 

Meanwhile,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  Christianity  would  not  be  defended  in  the 
same  way  by  all.  Each  apologist  conducted  his 
defence  according  to  his  aogmatic  stand-point ; 
and  it  might  even  happen  that  the  non-essential 
was  mistaken  for  the  essential,  the  shell  for  the 
kernel.  Apologetics  was,  moreover,  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  one  and  another 
change  in  apologetical  tactics  took  place,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  rationalism  (see  Art) 
in  Qermany,  the  most  respectable  tbeologiana 
admitted  the  proposition,  that  what  is  locally 
and  temporally  conditioned  in  Christiani^ 
is  to  be  aistinguished  from  its  eternally  valid, 
especially  its  moral  contents  (Semler).  There 
arose  a  system  of  rationalistic  and  supra-nata* 
ralistic  apologetics,  as  well  as  a  system  of  ration* 
alistic  dogmatics.  The  former  confined  itself  to 
the  defence  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity 
and  its  moral  contents  aeainst  open  scoffers, 
whilst  tho  latter  defended  revelation  with  ita 
miracles  and  mysteries  as  divine  and  infallibla 
against  the  objections  of  naturalists  and  ration* 
alists.  Men  like  Euler'  and  Haller,  who  be* 
longed  to  the  first  spirits  of  their  age,  came  forth 
as  the  zealous  apologists  of  revelation,  not 
merely  from  scientific,  but  from  religious  inte* 
rest  in  it.  Amone  theologians,  LUienthal  (Prof, 
and  preacher  in  KSnigslMrg,  f  1782 :  Die  gute 
Sache  der  Offenbarung,  Konigsb.  1750-82) 
and  the  elder  Sack,  must  be  named.  The  at* 
tacks  of  the  champions  of  the  WolfenbUttler 
fragments  and  the  free- thinking  writings  of 
English  and  French  deists  especially,  called 
forth  a  large  number  of  replies.  Among  tho 
apologists  of  Germany  (after  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century |,  KoesseU,  Jerusakin,  Lesz, 
Hesz,  Kleuker,  and  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. It  became  more  and  more  evident 
through  the  controversy  concerning  the  "  neces* 
sity,  possibility,  and  reality  of  a  revelation,'^ 
that  the  proper  nature  of  revelation,  and  also 
the  nature  of  religion  in  general,  and  its  relation 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  must  be  dis- 
cussed prior  to  everything  else.  Schleiermacher, 
in  his  sermons  on  religion,  and  later,  in  his 
"  Glaubenslehre,"  opened  a  new  path  in  this 
discussion.  Christian  apologetics  increased  in 
depth,  ener^  and  freshness,  in  proportion  as 
the  conviction  deepened  that  the  essence^  of 
Christianity  did  not  consist  in  single  doctrines 
or  single  histories,  and  that  it  was  iust  as  little 
dependent  on  the  genuineness  of  the  collected 
books  of  the  canon  as  on  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  these  last,  but  that  the  personality  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  its  absolute  purity  and  sinleesness  was 
the  ffreat  fact,  in  the  light  of  which  everything 
else  must  be  perceiv^  and  judged.     These 

•Comp.  my  Programm:    Euler  als  Apologst  des 
OhnBteBthanM,  Basel,  1861,  4to. 
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thoughtg  miman,  amon^  others,  carried  out  in 
his  mAsterlv  treatise  on  the  sinlessness  of  Christ 
(iiamb.  1833, 5  Aufl.  1846),  which  may  be  culled 
the  comer-stone  of  more  modern  apologetics. 
Com  p.  also  /.  P.  Lan^e,  Christ  Dogmatik,  1. 
Thl.  lleidelb.  1849. 

Of  the  roost  important  apoloj^tical  works  of 
modern  times,  we  mention  besides,  among  the 
French  (of  the  Uoman  OathoHo  Church) :  C%a- 
teaubriand  (le  genie  du  chrittianUme  wi  la 
beaufe  de  la  religion  chritienne),  who  defends 
Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  Aesthetics ; 
amonf^  the  English:  Erskine  (tl803);  among 
tlie  Germans:  Frank  (in  Kiel),  1817;  Stein, 
Apologetik  des  Christenthums,  1824;  Siirm, 
Apoh>gie  des  Christen thams  fUr  gebildete 
Leser,  18S6,  II.;  Fleck,  Vertheidigung  des 
Christenthums,  1847;  Bruch  (in  Strasburg), 
Betrachtungen  Uber  Christenthum  und  christ- 
lichen  Qlauben,  1845,  as  also  his  Etudes  pkUo- 
tophiques  mr  le  chrisiianisme,  1839;  and  T^th 
luck,  GesprHche  Uber  die  vornehmsten  Glau- 
bensfrageo  der  Zeit,  1846.  The  History  of 
Apologetics,  by  Tzsehirner,  Leip.  1805,  is  onfin^ 
isned,  as  also  his  Decline  of  Heathenism,  pub* 
lished  hj  Niedner,  Leip.  1829.  Excellent 
eontributions  to  the  Hist,  of  Apologetics  ore 
given  in  Lechler'a  Hist  of  Deism,  1841.  Comp. 
also  Heubner  (in  Ersch  u.  Gmber,  Enc.  under 
the  Art  Apologetics). 

R.  'R.  HAQBNBAcn. — Beck, 

Ap^ftatJ,  ^pof^o^M. -~  Ecclesiastical  apos- 
tasy was  expressed,  in  the  ancient  doctrine  on 
the  subject,  by  the  general  word  fall,  which 
included  apostasia  perfidiae,  inobedientiae,  and 
irregularitatis.  The  two  latter  frequently  ran 
into  each  other,  and  have  been  reduced  in  later 
times  to  two  distinct,  yet  mutually  related  spe- 
cies of  defection ;  so  that  at  present  ap.  inobe- 
dientiae is  identical  with  apwtaay  from  monasiie 
90W8  (ap.  a  monachatu),  ap.  irregularitatis  with 
apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (ap.  a  clericatu), 
both  of  which  only  occur  in  tne  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  and  which  are  also  opposed  to  apoHasy 
from  the  faith  (ap.  a  fide  or  perfidiae)  known 
to  Protestant  canon  law,  with  which  they  pro- 
perly have  nothing  in  common  but  the  names. 

Apostasy  from  mojuutic  fjows  occurs  when  a 
regular  abandons  his  monastery  and  its  rules 
of  life  without  the  permission  of  the  competent 
superior  court,  in  order  to  return  to  the  world 
as  a  priest  or  layman.  Apostasy  from  the  priest'- 
hood,  which  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  priests 
of  the  higher  orders,  takes  place  by  the  unal- 
lowed return  of  such  a  priest  to  the  world.  Such 
apostates  were  Talleyrand,  Ronge,  etc.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  already  punished  these 
two  kinds  of  apostasy  with  the  anathema,  and 
later  ecclesiastical  legislation  threatened  them 
with  the  loss  of  the  privileges  of  the  order  and 
the  clerical  rank,  in  addition  to  excommunica- 
tion, infamj  and  irregularity.  It  required  the 
bishop  to  imprison  such  transgressors,  and  to 
hold  them  in  prison  either  until  they  were  pun- 
ished, or  until  they  returned  to  obedience ;  but 
apostates  from  tows  he  was  required  to  de- 
liver over  immediatelv  to  the  superiors  of  their 
orders,  that  they  might  be  punished  according 
to  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  their  orders 
(comp.  Disi*  50.  0.  vtt. ;  &  23.  C.  2.  qu.  7. ;  c  2» 


C.  8.  qu.  4. ;  c.  2. 3.  €.  20.  qa.  3.  ;*-^.  1.  3.  5. 6.  X. 
de  apostat,  (5,  9.) ;  c.  2.  ne  c2er.  vel  monaeh.  in  6. 
(3,  24.),  Clement,  de  consang.  et  ap.  (4,  1.),  fW. 
dent,  sess,  25.  c.  19.  de  regtdare,  Abo  JProti 
InstOul,  eanonieae  lib»  4.  tit.  3.  9—11.).  It  oc- 
curs frequently  in  countries  where  the  Romid^ 
Church  does  not  role,  that  both  kinds  of  apos- 
tates are  ofiered  pardon,  on  the  condition  of 
voluntary  return  to  obedience.  The  stAte  doei 
not  punish  these  ecclesiastical  apO!«tAtes,  but 
lends  the  church  the  civil  arm  to  dn  i>n. 

Apostasy  from  the  faiih  takes  pine-  by  sec** 
sion  from  the  Christian  Church.  u'ra-MDned 
by  the  denial  of  the  name  of  Christ :  tt  i«*  there- 
fore related  to  heresy  and  schism  (f»»f  f m»  Art) 
and  involves  both ;  so  that  it  has  pv4>r  been  re> 
garded  as  a  higher  grade  of  these  ntnfi.  The 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  which  is  based  the  ju- 
dicial treatment  of  this  sin,  are  Heb.  3 :  12, 
6:4-9,  10 1 16-29;  2  Pet  2^  15-21;  2  John  9: 
11 ;  Luke  12 : 9.  In  the  early  church,  in  wbiet 
this  sin  was  more  practicable,  than  it  has  beee 
since,  only  the  voluntarily  delinquent  were  called 
apostates,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguished  them  fran 
the  weak  and  those  drawn  away  by  force  and 
deception,  and  classified  them  aecoraini;  to  the 
different  forms  of  which  they  were  gniltj,  into 
libellatioi,  sacrificati,  traditores,  etc.  That 
apostates  were  thus  excommunicated  followed 
fVom  the  nature  of  the  thing;  although,  m 
the  beginning,  many  churches  felt  themselves 
bound  by  the  above  passages,  either  entirely 
to  refuse  absoluUon  to  those  thus  ezcommup 
nicated,  or  at  least  until  the  bonr  of  death. 
Later,  however,  this  rigid  treatment  of  apo9> 
tates  was  modified,  and  restoration  to  the  chorcli 
was  allowed  on  condition  of  certain  prescribed 
penances.  The  matter  continues  thus  at  the  pre- 
sent day — see  e.  13.  de  haeret,  in  6.  (5, 3.) ;  c  7. 8. 
9.  13.  15.  X.  de  haeret.,  sehismat.  et  apostat.  (5, 
7.);  c.  49.  X.  de  sent,  exeomm,  (5,  39.).  The  fint 
of  these  passafces  especially,  an  ordinance  of 
Pope  Boniface  Y  III.,  nas  been  of  great  influence, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines,  that  apostates  to  Jo- 
daism  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  heretics :  which 
afterwards  regulated  the  treatment,  not  only  of 
such,  but  of  all  apostates,  by  both  church  and 
state.  That  the  Romish  Church  exercises 
such  discipline  at  the  present  time  towards  apos- 
tates to  Islamism  or  so-called  renegades,  is  be- 
yond doubt ;  comp.,  e.  g.,  my  treatise,  Ueber  die 
Propaganda,  &c.,  Th.  I.  p.  394,  note :— but  it  is 
not  able  to  exercise  the  same  discipline  towards 
the  so-called  apostates  of  modern  Atheism',  be* 
cause  generally  they  do  not  expressly  renounce 
church-fellowship ;  which,  however,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  apostasy. 

The  Roman  empire,  as  early  as  under  the  first 
Christian  emperors,  regardea  apostasy  (inooia- 
tae  atque  desertae  christianae  religionis  crimen] 
as  also  a  civil  crime,  and  punished  it  with  con- 
fiscation, loss  of  Testamenti  factto,  of  ability  to 
give  testimony,  of  ability  to  donate,  with  infamy, 
etc.  Tit,  Theodos.  Cod.  de  Apostat.  (16.  7,):  UU 
Just  Cod.  eod,  (1,  7.)  1.  1.  7.  Th.  C.  de  Judaeis 
(16,  8.).  Comp.  Plainer,  Quaest.  deptre  crimin. 
romano,  Marburg,  1842,  p.  265-7.  '  The  German 
empire  of  the  Middle  Ages  bad  Utile  praetioil 
occasion  to  make  special  laws  against  apoetssy, 
but  it  adopted  the  above-men ticned  yiewa  of  the 
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hurch  concerning  it,  and  treated  it  as  qaalified 
leresy.  See,  e.  p.,  Damhouder,  practica  reram 
riminalium,  c.  61.,  and  John  Bernard.  Diaz  de 
^Mgo  (Archbishop  of  Oalaborra,  f  1556) pHwrfi- 
a  crimitudis  eanoniea,  c.  III.,  where,  under  the 
Vrt  de  ApostatU,  only  apostasy  from  tows  and 
rom  the  priesthood  is  treated  of,  because  apos- 
asy  from  the  faith  is  entirely  referred  to  the 
ioctrine  concerning  heresy.  Thus  it  happens, 
hat  the  common  German  criminal  practice  of 
he  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  knows  nothing 
(f  a  particular  penalty  for  this  crime,  and  after 
he  criminal  code  of  Charles  V.  abolished  the 
)enAltie8  of  heresy,  existing  to  this  time,  the 
)unishment  of  apostasy  generally  also  ceased  in 
Jerman  criminal  law.  The  attempt  of  several 
iomanizing  commentators  of  the  Carolina  in  the 
7th  century,  to  restore  the  Roman  penal  code, 
lid  not  succeed.  Jareke,  Handbuoh  des  deuts- 
tben  Strafrechtes,  Th.  2,  p.  18,  &c. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  defection  in  Pro- 
estant  church  disciplines,  because  in  the  pro- 
rioces  for  which  the^  were  designed,  apostasy 
o  Judaism  was  as  little  to  be  expectea,  as  to 
teathenism.  Nevertheless,  it  lay  m  the  nature 
»f  the  national  church  (see  Art.  Church)  not  to 
derate  any  kind  of  defection  in  the  land,  but 
ather  to  pursue  it  through  the  customary 
tages  of  church  discipline  to  excommunication. 
Doeed,  it  lay  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  na- 
ional  church,  but  in  that  of  the  church  in 
;eoeral ;  and  where  the  power  of  the  bann  was 
lot  taken  from  it  by  positive  law,  there  it  can- 
lot  tolerate  an  apostasy,  without  taking  oogni- 
ance  of  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  excommuni- 
atioo,  and  exposing  it.  Only  it  can  no  longer 
xpect  the  aia  of  the  state,  as  it  could  before, 
i'or  the  various  decrees  concerning  blasphemy, 
rhich  the  national  ordinances  of  the  loth  and 
.6th  centuries  sought  to  carry  out,  and  which 
aay  have  easily  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
apostasy,  have  everywhere  been  abrogated, 
iither  by  law  or  by  custom.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  nature  of  apostasy  as  defined  by 
Protestant  canon  law. 

Comp.  Amthor,  de  Apostcuia  liber  singrdarts^ 
)oburg,  1833 ;  Oeorg  Fejer,  jits  EceUsiae  Caiho- 
icae  culversue  ApMtaku,  Pest,  1847. 

MvKR.  —  Beck. 

Apostles  ="  ambassadors,  messengers.  Thus 
ill  in  general  are  called  in  the  New  Testament, 
rbo  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  gos- 
)el  of  Christ  to  the  nations  (so  Paul  and  Bar- 
labas,  who  were  sent  forth  by  the  congre- 
gation at  Antioch,  by  the  special  direction  of 
be  Holy  Ohost ;  Acts  14 :  4,  14;  cooop.  13  : 2) ; 
)at  especially  the  twelve  disciples  of  Cfhrist  (ao- 
iordtng  to  Luke  6 :  13,  expressly  called  apostles 
)v  himself),  whom  he  sent  first  to  the  Jews 
Slatt.  10  :  52,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  world 
Matt.  28  :  19,  sq.),  and  consequently  to  spread 
he  Church  by  establishing  single  congrega- 
iions.  Their  names  are :  Simon  Peter,  An- 
Irew,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  John,  Philip, 
Bartholomew  (perhaps  the  same  with  Natho- 
lael),  Thomas,  Matthew  (Levi),  James  the  son 
)r  Alphcus,  Lebbeus  (Tbaddeus,  perhaps  also 
'he  same  with  Jude,  the  brother  or  James),  Si- 
nun,  and  Judas  Isoariot.  They  were  the  coun- 
trymen of  our  Lord,  Galileans  (only  Judas  Is- 
14 


eariot  appears  to  have  been  from  Jndea),  Bomt 
of  them  related  to  him  (James  Alph.,  Thaddeus, 
probably  also  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John),  and  already  before  his  appearance^ 
had  been  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  (John,  Andrew,  Peter,  probably  also 
Philip  and  Nathanael,  John  1 :  35,  so.).  They 
were  tradesmen  (some  fishermen,  Matthew  a 
publican |,  without  learning,  but  not  on  this  ao- 
count  without  culture,  at  least  not  without 
hi|;her  religious  susceptibilitv,  and  (as  the  re- 
lation of  some  to  John  the  fiaptist  shows)  not 
without  a  longing  and  striving  after  a  better 
future.  They  were  all  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  as  then  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  espe- 
cially in  Galilee.  After  the  death  and  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ,  a  certain  Matthias  was  chosen  in 
the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  The  Acts  of  Apoe* 
ties  relates  the  labors  of  these  twelve ;  the  £pis- 
tles  of  Paul  also  report  some  facts.  Ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  as  preserved  by  old  church  histo- 
rians and  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  Apontol.,  is 
unreliable.  At  first  they  all  remained  at  Jerus^ 
lem  (until  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  mission 
to  Samaria,  Acts  8 :  14),  and  superintended  the 
congregation  there,  with  Peter  (who  is  prominent 
in  the  gospels  already)  and  John  at  their  head ; 
the  latter  appears  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
short  missionarr  journeys)  to  have  remained  there 
until  the  Jewish  war  (and  perhaps  also  James, 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  if  be  is  the  same  with  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  several  others). 
They  were  anticipated  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
beyond  Judea  and  Palestine  by  other  disciples 
of  Christ,  especiallv  by  some  who  were  of  Greek- 
Jewish  descent  (Acts  8  :  4,  ^.,  11  :  19,  Ao.), 
whom  Peter  first  followed  by  a  short  missionaiy 
journey,  which  brought  him  to  Caesarea,  where 
be  baptised  unciroumcised  proselytes  (Acts  3 : 
32,  10 :  48)  —  which  was  an  important  step.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  any  of  the  apostles  under- 
took to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the  commission 
of  the  Lord.  The  three  *'  pillars,"  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  regarded  themselves  as  apostles  to  the 
Jews  (Gal.  2:9).  A  distribution  of  the  Apostles 
among  the  countries  of  the  earth  (Divisio  AposUh 
larum,  a  Rom.  Oath,  festival  on  the  15th  July), 
and  their  consequent  departure  to  the  fields  re- 
spectively assigned  to  them,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  reports  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
idea  of  Christ  was  best  apprehended  and  realised 
by  Paul,  who,  at  first  in  connection  with  Bar- 
nabas, and  then  alone,  made  great  and  success- 
ful missionary  journeys,  and  wherever  he  went, 
found  unoccupied  ground.  To  him  belongs  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
world.  He  could  not  lay  claim  to  a  reguiai 
calling  by  Jesus  before  his  death,  but  only  to  an 
extraordinaryi  one  after  his  death,  received  by  a 
vision  and  an  internal  revelation  ;  on  which  ao- 
connt  his  authority  was  questioned  by  Jewbb 
Christians,  and  his  universal  recognition  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attributed  to  an 
agreement,  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  his  doc- 
trines, between  the  Paulines  and  the  Petrines 
(mvthicall^  represented  in  the  mutual  labors 
and  sufferings  of  both  Apostles  at  Rome).  The 
Apostles,  most  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom, 
became,  next  to  the  Yirflin  Mary,  the  first  object 
of  saint-worship  among  Christians,  a  superstition 
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tooted  in  heathen  hero-vonhi[>,  and  eeeleiiasti- 
cal  tnMlition  makes  one  of  them  (Peter)  to  be 
ihe  firat  Ticegerent  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the 
founder  of  the  papacy  at  Rome.  On  the  history 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Chnroh  see 
if.  Caiot,  Antiqaitatt  Apost.,  or  the  History  of 
the  Apostles,  liond.  1677.  Lps.  1724;  /  F. 
Buddeit  Eccles,  Apost.,  Jen.  1729;  Best,  Ge- 
sohtohte  nnd  Schrtflen  der  Apost.  Jesn  Zttr. 
1809-'10, 2  Bde.:  O.  /.  Planck,  Oesch.  des  Chri- 
sten tb.  in  der  Periode  seiner  ersten  EinfUbrong 
in  die  Welt  duroh  Jesnm  nnd  die  Apostel,  Odi- 
tingen,  1818,  2  Tble. ;  Neander's  Hist,  of  the 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Chnroh. 

Db  WiTTB.  —  Jkek. 

Apostolic  Ag^ — In  order  that  we  may  duly 
appreciate  this  period,  which,  as  it  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  is  of  special 
importance  for  the  Christian  Church,  it  will  be 
necessary  1)  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  inyes- 
tigations  that  have  been  made  oonceming  it ;  2) 
to  ascertain  the  sources  which  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  historical  judgment  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  fundamental  troths  upon  which 
is  based  the  Christian,  and  particularly  the 
Evangelical  Church ;  and  3)  to  classify  the  data 
of  this  primitiye  age,  and  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tion it  sustains  to  the  pwiod  succeeding  that  of 
the  Apostleew 

I.  The  authenticity  of  the  boohs  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  other  primitiye  Christian 
writings,  which  was  at  first  implicitly  believed^ 
gradually  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  the 
subject  of  critical  investigation.  The  stress  laid 
by  the  Reformers  upon  primitive  Christianity, 
hy  means  of  which  they  designed  to  puree  the 
dhurch  of  the  imporitiee  it  had  contracted,  first 
occasioned  the  rise  of  doubts  touching  the  sources 
and  constitution  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  These, 
as  they  were  entertained  by  Carlstads  and  other 
erratic  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and,  afler 
them,  by  Spinosa,  Richard  Simon,  &c.,  soon 
disappeared  before  the  power  of  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  16th. ana  17th  centuries,  which 
was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  Pietistio  school 
of  Godfrey  Arnold,  who  canonised  the  heretics 
of  the  ancient  Church,  and,  by  a  process  of  mys- 
tic contemplation,  sought  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity.  His  work :  "  The  First 
Love,  t.  e.  a  true  representation  of  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  early  Christians,"  excited  such  an 
intense  admiration  of  the  Apostolic  Church  that 
criticism  feared  to  summon  it  before  its  tribu- 
nal. In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  how- 
ever, S.  Semler  called  attention  to  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries,  which  had  hitherto  obtained  no 
crecut,  appended  to  them  many  conclusions  of 
his  own,  and  boldly  undertook  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  period.  To  accomplish 
his  object,  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
separating  what  in  it  was  intended  to  last  for 
all  time  from  that  which  was  merely  temporary 
and  partial,  and  particularly  upon  the  important 
distinction  that  ootained  in  the  primitive  Church 
between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Christianity 
as  represented  by  St.  Paul.  Uis  rationalistic 
view  of  history,  however,  eviscerated  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  all  spirit  and  life,  and  converted 
it  into  a  dry,  meaningless  abstraction.  A 
perusal  of  the  two  treatises  —  in  many  respects 


of  great  valne  —  by  the  excellent  O.  J.  FUaek, 
of  Gdttingen :  The  History  of  the  Ohristiaa 
social  economy  and  that  of  the  period  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  (1818),  is  admirably  calcalated  to  show 
how  effectually  men,  even  when  they  entensn 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  facte  of  the  goepel«  nay, 
through  the  application  of  a  false  critieiia, 
diveet  them  of  all  historical  reality.  Comp.  also: 
Planck  on  the  treament,  validity  and  worth  cf 
the  historical  argument  ibr  the  dtvinitj  of  tiis 
Christian  system  (Gott.  1821).  From  this  degra. 
dation  the  history  of  Christianity  was  partiall; 
rescued^  by  means  of  a  living  faith,  which, 
whilst  it  regulated  the  ecience  of  ezefgeeis,  se- 
suraed  a  definite  character  by  a  systema^  and 
philosophical  reproduction  of  what  the  Cboreh 
believea  (Marheinecke).  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance for  the  right  appreciation  of  c»or  holy 
religion  was  the  historico-tbeological  method  of 
investigation  as  conducted  particnlariy  by 
Neander,  whose  history  of  the  plantini^  and 
training  of  the  Christian  Church  (pub.  first  ia 
1832,  afterwards  revised  with  additions,  and 
finally  in  4.  A.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo.)  furnishes  a  fins 
specimen  of  religious  depth  and  critical  cantiaB. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  publieation  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  ana  of  the  novid 
theory  of  criticism  by  Dr.  F.  Bauer  of  Tttbingso, 
paved  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  iriew  of  ths 
Apostolic  Age,  which,  as  it  proceeded  on  ths 
supposition  that  the  sources  that  witoeaaed  ts 
its  character  belonged  to  a  later  date,  regarded 
them  as  furnishing  material  for  a  Poat-Apoetohe 
period  (see  J>r.  Albert  SchweaUr'a  Poet.  Apost 
Period,  TUbin^n,  1846,  2  vols.,  and  R.  Rostlin 
and  other  disciples  of  this  new  school  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrbuck  1850, 1. 2).  The chiefpointi 
of  this  new  theory  are :  1^  The  Gospel  of  Christ, 
though  permeated  by  views  that  dimly  fore* 
shadow  its  extension  beyond  the  Jewish  eoonomy, 
must  be  simply  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Judaism ;  2)  The  Apostle  Paul,  of  whoee  eptt> 
ties  but  four  —  those  addressed  to  tho  Bomani, 
Corinthians  and  Gklatians  —  can  be  oonsideted 
genuine,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  founder  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  who,  as  he,  though  himaelf  de- 
ceived, ascribed  his  work  wholly  to  Christ,  soe- 
cessfully  propagated  a  Christianity  different 
from  that  received  in  Palestine;  3)  It  being 
very  desirable,  particularly  after  the  deatruetion 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  that  these 
two  hoetile  parties— the  Ebionite  and  Pauline-* 
should  be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  in 
order  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  or  oompromiss 
between  them,  a  number  of  learned  men  lubri- 
cated documento  in  the  name  of  the  AposUes 
and  their  earliest  disciples ;  4|  The  design  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  was  establisned  the  Cathdic 
Church,  which,  receiving  these  Articles  of  Com- 
promise in  addition  to  the  few  authentic  writings 
of  the  Aposties  (the  Revelation  of  John  and  the 
four  Epistles  of  Paul  above  mentioned),  suioptsd 
them  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  invested 
them  with  canonical  authority. 

The  vigorous  discussions,  pro  and  eon,  in- 
duced by  this  theory,  as  carried  on  particularly 
by  Teller,  Frank  in  Schorndorf,  Lechler  (1551). 
^hwanebeck,  threw  much  light  on  the  aubjecu 
they  investigated;  whilst  i&j  who  had  folly 
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committed  tbomaelTes  to  Uie  Tubingen  bc1ii»o1, 
rradtiallj  erinced  a  greater  caution  in  their 
'riticiffina  (wortfaj  of  mention  in  thie  rcHpeot  is 
HbeH  RiUM»  Rise  of  the  Ancient  Catholic 
Church,  Bonn,  1850)*  These  investigations, 
lowever,  so  far  from  having  led  to  fixed,  incon* 
Tovertible  conclusions,  as  they  failed  to  solve 
I  number  of  problems,  lacked  that  moral  cer- 
ainty  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  full 
md  correct  understanding  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
ipolofcetic  attempts  to  remedy  tliese  defects, 
luch  as  were  put  forth,  e.  g,  hv  the  industrious 
ind  sharp-sighted  Dr.  Michael  Baumgarten  of 
Rostock  (Hist,  of  Apostles,  Braunschweig,  1852t 
^  P.  in  3  Sec),  only  served  to  make  it  more 
ceenlv  felt  As  mere  theories  can  never  supply 
:he  place  of  critical  investigations,  writings  like 
;bo9e  of  the  Lutheran  /.  B,  Trautnuui  (the 
Apostolic  Church,  1848),  though  characterised 
by  vigor  of  style  and  treatment,  failed  to  remove 
:he  difficulty.  Gotthard  Victor  Lechler  (the 
4po9t.  and  Post  Apost.  Age,  Hsiarlem,  1851, 
Ito.)  handled  the  subject  with  earnestness  and 
uiution  "with  reference  to  the  difference  and 
mity  between  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles, 
between  Heathen  Christianity  and  Jewish 
!)hri8tianity.'' 

II.  What  fixed,  ineoniroverUbU  data  does  an 
KcuraU  and  impartial  criiiciam  place  wiikin  our 
frasp  for  a  correct  understanding  of  this  Agef 
I.  First  of  all,  th^  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
;he  authenticity  of  which  is  so  infallibly  esta- 
}liihed  that  the  Tubingen  critics  find  themselves 
compelled  to  admit  it,  and  which  could  only  be 
ittacked  by  a  man  like  Bruno  Bauer,  whose 
nBane  criticism  flies  in  the  face  of  the  clearest, 
nost  indubitable  facts  of  history.  In  these  is 
clearly  set  forth  the  fundamental  truth  of  Chris* 
lianit^ — the  divine-human  nature  of  Christ-*- 
18  it  18  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  and  tanght  that 
)ur  Lord  himself  gathered  a  Church  from  the 
lewish  people,  the  government  of  which,  after 
lis  ascension,  vras  to  be  conducted  by  the  Apoe- 
lei,  who  were  fitted  for  their  mission  by  the 
nonifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  and  the  out- 
)ouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  Lord  apr 
3eared  in  person  to  Paul  and  called  him  to  be 
he  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  though  styling  him- 
lelf  "one  born  out  of  duo  season,''  he  yet  places 
nmself  on  an  equality  with  the  twelve.  Though 
he  Jews,  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  of 
)ld  called  to  be  partakers  of  His  kingdom,  yet* 
\B  they  passed  it  by  when  it  came  upon  earth, 
he  Gentiles  were  sidmittcd  to  the  possession  of 
heir  privileges,  and  called  to  that  salvation 
rhich  is  not  by  works,  but  bv  faith  in  a  cruci- 
led  but  now  risen  Christ  Thus,  through  the 
>ower  of  faith,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  were 
>rooght  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  sight 
if  God.  Whilst  Paul,  as  we  clearly  see  in  his 
Spistle  to  the  Galatians,  respected  the  authority 
he  other  Apostles  bad  obtained  in  the  Church 
)y  priority  of  calling,  some  time  had  necessarily 
0  elapse  before  he  could  be  favored  with  their 
inbouoded  confidence.  In  his  ministrations,  as 
re  read  in  the  Aots«  he  first  addressed  himself 
0  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  and,  when  re- 
alsed  by  them,  turned  hia  attention  to  the  Gen- 
iies.     In  order  to  preserve  the  onity  of  the 


ChriaUan  Church,  whilst  co-operating  with  the.^ 
original  Apostles,  Paul  no  doubt  f^t  himself 
particularly  called  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
conduct. 

As  the  Epistles  of  Paul  furnish  ns  the  surest 
proofs  of  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  hie 
work,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Churches  be 
founded,  we  are  justified  in  using  them  as  a  cri- 
terion fur  judging  the  nature  of  other  accounts, 
snob  as  those  contained  in  the  Acts.  The  au- 
thenticitv  of  these  latter,  though  sharply  at- 
tacked, has  been  vigorously  detended  by  able 
advocates^  in  the  list  of  whom  may  be  numbered 
Dr.  Wieseler,  whose  Chronoloflnr  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  (Gdttingen,  J848),  indirectly  at  least, 
greatly  strengthens  the  argument  in  favor  of 
their  genuineness.  In  the  nnost  essential  points 
this  Book  coincides  with  the  Epistles ;  whilst  the 
latter,  in  all  probability,  fumiahed  the  data  for  a 
longer  account  of  a  misaiooAry  tour  as  related  in 
the  former,  other  portions  of  it  are  derived  from 
other  reliable  sources.  It  is  neither  a  fabrica- 
tion invented  to  effect  a  union  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul  and  Peter,  nor  an  original  source 
of  information,  but  a  work  closely  connected 
with  the  gospel,  and  written  by  a  Christian  who 
lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century, 
whose  abrupt  close  may  perhaps  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  thata  tnird  section  was  to  fol- 
low (the  l^*efedM>  Pauti  in  ^^Kzniam  of  the  Canon 
by  MoratoriT).  In  shorti  we  most  examine  in 
detail  the  accounts  it  contains ;  in  the  event  of 
a  real  contradiction  between  it  and  the  Epistles, 
we  most  give  the  preference  to  these  latter,  aa 
direct  and  immediate  sources  of  information. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  mMn  outlines  of 
ita  contests  rest  upon  trustworthy  traditions,  are 
in  part  taken  from  written  documents,  and  ex- 
hibit to  us  a  correct  picture  of  the  original 
propagation  and  form  ot  the  Christian  Ohnroh. 

2.  An  entirely  independent  source  of  infor- 
mation, particularly  for  the  chai^ter  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  it  at  first  stood  related  to 
Judaism,  is  the  Apocalypse,  the  antbenticity  ot 
which,  as  vindicated  by  the  thorough  researches 
of  Dannemann,  SohnitEer(Tlib.  Jahrbuok  1842],  ^ 
and  other  disciples  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
Hengstenberg,  we  will  consider  a  settled  point, 
until  some  one  shall  clearly  demonstrate  it  to  be 
an  absolute  impossibility  that  the  Apostle  John, 
who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Epiatles  bearing 
his  name,  should  have  composed  it  The  objee* 
tions  urged  f4i;ainst  its  genuineness  by  LiLcke, 
Neander,  and  others,  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
argument,  which  De  Wette  has  thus  briefly 
stated:  '* According  to  decisions  of  the  latest 
school  of  critics  this  is  a  fixed  fact,  that  if  the' 
Apostle  John  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  or,  if  he  wrote  the  latter,  he 
could  not  have  possibly  written  the  former." 
Its  origin,  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  pecu- 
liarity of  its  style,  as  well  as  external  testimony, 
complel  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  author  of 
all  these  writings.  From  its  pages  we  gather 
the  knowledge  of  a  more  liberal  form  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  as  it  obtained  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  first  centnir,  the  hopes  of  which  cen- 
tered in  the  person  of  Christy  the  divine  ^nature 
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of  whom  it  as  decidedly,  if  not  as  explicitly, 
insists  upon  as  the  Gospel  of  John  and  bis  first 
Kpistle. 

3.  Less  reliable  data  for  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tendencies  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  of 
which  the  first,  though  we  may  not  have  it  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  composed  by  Matthew 
in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  is  still  decidediv  Jewish 
Christian — but  not  Ebionitio — in  its  character, 
whilst  the  third  clearly  b«¥trays  the  Pauline  ten- 
dency of  its  author.  Though  the  labors  of 
Matikdi,  Frommann,  KdsUin  and  others,  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  these  difllerent  forms 
of  doctrine,  there  is  still  room  for  more  extended 
research. 

4.  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
may  be  classified  according  as  they  agree  with 
the  Pauline  doctrine  and  tendency  on  the  one 
hand  (Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  with  the 
Jewish-Christian  on  the  other  ( Epistle  of  James), 
whilst  others  combine  both  (Epistles  of  Peter 
and  Judas).  In  these  last  mentioned,  amongst 
which  are  to  be  classed  the  oldest  Apostolical 
Fathers  (Barnabas,  Clemens  of  Rome),  may  be 
discerned  the  more  delicate  shadings  of  the  mode 
of  thought  that  obtained  in  the  Apostolic'  Age. 
Only  that  form  of  faith  can  claim  to  be  the 
absolute  truth,  which  combines  these  two  ten- 
dencies in  an  organic  unity.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  For  in 
it  is  maintained,  in  opposition  to  all  righteous- 
ness by  the  law  and  its  deeds,  justification  by 
faith  alone,  which  necessarily  leads  to  practical 
piety  and  a  holy  life,  whilst  it  preserves  the  con- 
tinuous unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  even  seeks  to  lead  the  Church 
back  to  that  primitive  Christianity  which  is  the 
norm  of  its  faith  and  life. 

III.  Having  thus  obtained  some  certain  and 
reliable  sources  of  information,  it  remains  that 
we  should  point  out  the  relations  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  primitive  history  of  Chris- 
tianity bear  to  each  other,  and  the  time  when 
the  Apostolic  Age  begins  and  ends. 

1.  The  Apostolic  Age  begins  with  the  time 
when  the  Apostles  took  an  active  and  inde- 
pendent part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church. 
It  starts,  accordingly,  with  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
circumstances  that  prepared  the  way  for  this 
interesting  event,  such  as  the  being  together  of 
the  disciples  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  election  of  an  Apostle  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  In  the  exhibition  of  the 
plan  of  the  history  of  the  Apostles  by  Baum- 
garten  may  be  found  many  excellent  remarks, 
amongst  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice 
the  thought  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  contained  Ihe  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  promises  which  from  the  beginning  had 
been  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  (I.  15). 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age  ends  with  the  time  when 
the  Apostles  ceased  to  exercise  their  personal 
authority  and  influence.  As  they  operated  in 
dilTerent  spheres,  and  departed  this  world  at 
different  periods*  it  continued  as  lone  as  any 
single  Apostle  lived  to  exert  an  immediate  con- 
trol over  any  particular  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians. 


The  following  points  are  worthy  of  speciaS 
mention  in  this  connection : 

A.  In  the  catalogue  of  Apostles  are  to  be  re- 
cognised two  orders  bearing  this  name,  but  cd- 
dowed  with  equal  authority.  I)  The  origiMl 
twelve,  as  selected  by  Christ  himself,  to  wbca, 
in  order  that  the  number  might  correspond  ta 
that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  added  another  (ia 
Judas'  stead)  by  the  casting  of  lots  by  the  diio- 
ples.  Amongst  these,  Peter  seems  to  have  beea 
invested  with  a  sort  of  superintending  oontroL  ^i 
Paul  and  his  companion  Barnabas,  who  preacM 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Of  these,  Paal,  as  hav- 
ing been  specially  called  by  the  Lord,  and  fitted 
for  his  work,  occupied  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion. Fortified  and  upheld  by  the  Divine  power, 
they  established  churches,  enriching  them  vith 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  they  bad  receiTpd 
from  the  Lord,  and  still  continued  to  notnt 
from  the  Spirit  sent  forth  by  Him.  The  autho- 
rity they  wielded  was  based  upon  their  havinj; 
been  directly  commissioned  by  Christ,  and  sgt 
upon  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  did  not,  as  Thiersch  aflSrms,  desert  the 
Church  when  the  Apostles  died,  but  has  eon- 
tinned  with  it  and  in  it  through  all  ages,  trm 
to  our  own  time ;  though  in  our  day  He  may  not 
manifest  his  power  in  those  im'pressiye  anl 
miraculous  modes  which  illustrated  the  eartj 
Church. 

B.  In  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christianity  msj 
be  discovered  two  phases  of  one  and  the  saat 
spirit,  which,  how  different  soever  Uiey  rasj 
appear  to  be,  are  in  reality  but  forms  of  om 
and  the  same  religion,  that  ran  into  each  otLer 
and  constituted  a  living  unity  in  the  minds  and 
actions  of  the  chief  Apostles.  From  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  Antioch  (Acts  15)  this  ides- 
tity,  which  hsd  been  prefigured  in  some  re- 
markable events  (particularly  in  the  conyersioB 
of  the  centurion,  Cornelius,  and  the  yision  cod- 
nected  with  it,  c.  10),  began  to  be  clearly  sees 
and  acknowledged.  Of  primary  importance  ia 
this  respect  was  the  Apostolic  Council  in  Jeru- 
salem, which,  though  tar-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences, does  not  stand  alone,  as  Baumgartea 
supposes,  in  point  of  dignity  (II,  1.  **  The  pre«e^ 
vation  of  the  Church  in  its  earliest  honr,"  p.  101, 
&c.,  particularly  p.  113 :  "  In  this  assemblage  w« 
behold  a  representation  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
such  as  the  world  never  since  witnessed,  oor 
ever  will  again").  The  account  giyen  of  it  is 
Acts  may  be  more  easily  reconciled  with  that 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (against 
Bauer,  Paulus,  Schwegler,  Ritschl,  Zeller,  an4 
Lecbler|,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  whilst  the 
former  is  deficient  in  clearness,  the  latter  does 
not  profess  to  narrate  what  happened  pabliclj, 
but  what  took  place  privately  at  the  aame  time 
between  the  Apostles  (Baumgarten).  The  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Apostles,  acknowledging  tbeir 
rospective  calling,  gave  to  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  stipulated  that  the  h»- 
then  should  be  served  by  Paul,  "  who  separated 
himself  more  from  Judaism  than  from  the 
Jews,  as  he  allied  himself  more  to  the  heathen 
than  to  heathenism"  (Niedner),  and  that  the 
poor  of  the  Jewish  Christian  oonf^regationt 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  him  (Gal.  2:6: 
comp.  Acts  15  :  28).   The  remaining  conditions, 
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ach  as  the  obiierTance  by  the  Gentiles  of  the 
o-called  Noaohidian  oommandments  (which 
rere  imposed  on  the  proselytes  of  the  door) 
prang  out  of  an  indulgent  regard  towards  the 
reaker  brethren,  as  we  learn  from  I  Cor.  8-10 ; 
torn.  14 : 1-15,  13,  where  Paul  exacts  this  on 
he  score  of  fraternal  charitv,  and  from  his  own 
xample,  which  was  '*  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
le  might  gain  some."  When  the  disciples  at 
Intioch  learned  from  the  epistle  sent  to  them 
ty  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  that  their  Chris- 
lao  freedom  was  guarantied,  "  they  rejoiced  for 
he  consolation"  it  contained  (Acts  15  :  31^. 
lenoe,  the  return  of  Peter,  and  other  Jewisn 
Ihristians,  when  at  Antioch,  to  the  bondage  of 
be  Old  Testament  law  by  refusing  to  associate 
rith  the  Gentile  Christians,  must  be  regarded, 
A  by  Paul  himself,  as  a  real  apostasy  (Gal.  2  : 
1-14;  Lechler,  p.  265,  ff.).  These  things  con- 
idered,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory  which  sup- 
10868  the  bck)k  of  Acts  to  have  been  the  result 
f  a  desire  to  compromise  existing  differences 
letween  the  parties  above-mentioned,  is  without 
aundation.  Baumgarten  remarks,  "  James,  in 
be  discourse  containing  his  judgment,  proposed 
.  plan  which,  whilst  it  nreserved  unimpaired 
be  liberty  and  indepenaence  of  the  Gentile 
oDgreeations,  made  it  possible  for  these  to 
lold  fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Christian  Churches"  f  II,  1,  p.  152).  The  same 
.uthor  also  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  con- 
!u8ion  of  the  Council  was  reached,  not  by  a 
irucess  of  voting,  but  by  the  harmonious  agree- 
aentof  its  members  (l/w^fioZotf  ysvofiipw^,  v.  25). 
U  the  question  was  not  how  individual  bea- 
beus  mi^ht  become  righteous  before  God,  but 
10 w  believing  Gentiles,  as  a  congregation, 
hould  regulate  their  relations  to  Judaism  and 
he  Pagan  world,  Paul  himself — though  Zeller 
[aestions  it  —  could  conscientiously  subscribe 
he  decision  of  the  Council  (p.  161,  RilscM,  p. 
32-33). 

C.  Independently  of  passages  like  Matt.  16  : 
8,  19 ;  18 :  15,  20,  the  selection  of  twelve  A  pos- 
ies as  the  antitype  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
srael,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacrament, 
hould  have  prevented  the  rise  of  an^  doubts  as 
0  whether  Christ  intended  to  establish  a  visible 
/hurch.  Far  more  difficult  of  settlement  is  the 
[uestion  whether  all  its  usages  and  regulations 
re  to  be  directly  referred  to  Christ  as  their 
Uthor.  As  the  Spirit,  whom  our  Lord  left 
rith  the  disciples,  soon  showed  his  creative 
nergy  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus, 
be  safest  conclusion  is  that  which  supposes 
hat,  whilst  He  revealed  the  fundamental  prin- 
iples  that  were  to  guide  His  Church,  as  time 
ulled  by,  and  circumstances  required,  these  ex- 
libited  their  power  and  virtue  in  various  forms 
od  practices.  Thus,  the  universal  royal  priest- 
lood  of  all  Christians  (CUrua  naiuralisj  soon 
;ave  rise  to  different  offices  ( Clerua  posiiimu)^ 
vhich  at  first  were  merely  congregational  in 
heir  character,  and  attached  themselves  in  va- 
ious  ways  to  the  variously  distributed  gifts  of 
;race.  These  developments,  taking  place,  as 
hey  did,  both  among  Gentile  and  Jewish  Chris- 
iaas,  are  genuine  products  of  the  Apostolic 
Lge.  Thus  early,  also,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
onepicttout  position  held  by  the  Apostles  ap- 


peared the  first  beginnings  of  the  dignity  of 
bishops,  with  Presbyters,  amongst  whom  they 
were  at  first  primus  inter  pares.  Deacons,  Dea* 
coneftses,  and  the  irregular,  unofficial  operations 
of  Christian  prophets  and  evangelists.  With 
the  opening  of  tne  second  century  (Ignatius) 
the  Bishop,  who  had  been  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Presbyters,  stood  at  the  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system  which  frequently  included 
several  congregations.  In  the  second  book  of 
his  treatise  on  the  rise  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church  Eitschl,  with  rare  vigor  and  circum- 
spection, discusses  this  subject  with  reference 
particularly  to  Richard  Roiht^s  Beginnings  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  its  government  (I. 
1837),  Bauer's  very  interesting  tract  on  the 
origin  of  the  episcopate  (1838),  Bunsen's  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  and  his  time,  and  Schwegler's 
work  already  mentioned. 

D.  Though  the  eultus  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apost.  Age  was  necessarily  simple,  and  many 
of  its  parts  left  to  the  option  and  endowments 
of  single  individuals,  the  main  outlines  of  the 
Church  service  were  clearly  and  distinctly 
drawn,  e.  g,  such  as  referred  to  the  celebration 
of  Sunday,  the  principal  festivals,  and  the  Sa- 
craments, whilst  the  entire  life  of  the  Christian 
was  interwoven  with  rites,  some  of  which  sprang 
from  the  productive  spirit  of  the  new  religion, 
and  others  were  borrowed  from  Judaism.  At  the 
same  time  was  being  formed  a  strict  Church 
discipline  (1  Cor.  4  :  21 ;  5  :  13 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  20; 
Comp.  Neander,  a.  a.,  p.  771,  ff.,  773,  ff.)  and  a 
peculiar  code  of  Christian  morals,  which,  from 
the  very  start,  tended  to  bring  about  an  ascetic 
mode  of  life. 

E.  In  the  Apostolic  Age  may  be  distinguished 
several  types  or  forms  of  doctrine  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
existing  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  progres- 
sing, as  it  were,  in  parallel  lines,  but  as  grow- 
ing the  one  out  of  the  other,  or  as  successive 
developments  of  one  and  the  same  spirit.  These 
are  the  Jewish  Christian,  the  Pauline,  with  its 
collateral  form,  as  represented  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johanean,  as  contained 
in  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles.  As  we  cannot 
enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  of  these  forms, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  directing  atten- 
tion to  some  works  in  which  they  are  fully 
treated.  (See  O.  C»  R,  MathdVs  Religious  faith 
of  Christ's  Apostles,  I.  II,  1,  1826-29.  listeria s 
Pauline  Conception  of  Doctrine  (6  A.  1850),  and 
that  by  Ddhiie  (1835),  R.  Frommann*s  (1839), 
R.  KosUin's  (1843),  C.  Reuss  (1847).  and  Hil- 
genfeld's  (1849),  Johanean  Goncep.  of  Doc, 
and  other  similar  writings). 

Among  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  Apostolic  doctrine  are:  1)  the  speculative- 
mystical  nature  of  some  of  its  forms,  which 
combines  faith  and  morals  in  an  indissoluble 
unity;  2)  the  emphatic  stress  it  always  lays 
upon  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and 
Alediator;  3)  the  great  importance  it  attaches 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  considered  alike  in  its 
present  and  prospective  relations,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  symbolic-apocalyptic  form  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  which  has  been  called  the  seal 
of  the  New  Testament  (Herder).  The  expect- 
ation of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  it 
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tDlarged  and  no  tpiritualited  the  earthly  oir- 
camstaDcen  which  were  toppoMd  woo  Id  aocom- 
pany  hie  afipearanoe,  and,  whilet  holding  faet 
to  ite  Seriptural  meaning,  impreMed  it  more 
indelibly  opon  the  mind,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful inBuenoe  in  favor  of  the  extension  and  in- 
ward growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Neander 
makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  sabject, 
in  his  Develop,  of  the  Panline  Doct,  p.  654-830, 
particularly  p.  689,  &c.,  784,  &c. 

F.  The  two  principal  errors,  in  the  combat- 
ting of  which  the  Apostolic  Church  came  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  own  faith  and  life, 
were  a  telf-righteons  dependence  on  the  works 
of  the  law,  and  a  contempt  for  all  good  works ; 
or,  in  other  words,  Jewish  legalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Gnostic  spiritualism  on  the  other. 
These  two  errors  unfolded  themselves  at  a  later 
date  into  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism.  Those 
who,  like  Bauer  and  his  disciples,  consider  the 
almost  exclusively  Jewish  Christians  to  have 
been  the  original  form  of  our  holy  religion, 
whilst  they  elevate  Paul,  because  of  his  having 
gone  beyond  the  contracted  limits  of  Judaism, 
to  the  dignity  of  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church,  perpetrate  an  egregrioos  historical 
blunder  in  denying  that  the  greatest  fact  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human 
family  waa  an  original  product  of  the  Spirit, 
and  affirming  that  it  owes  its  birth  to  the  neu- 
tralisation of  two  mntualljr  opposing  systems 
of  doctrine.  Most  unquestionably  Paul,  who, 
in  most  emphatic  terms,  refers  the  authorship 
of  Christianity  to  Jesus  Christ  (the  Sim  of  Ghia, 
and  thus  to  God  himself)*  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  Originator  of  this  Divine  religion. 

3.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  enumerate  the 

Seriods  into  which  the  Apostolic  Age  may  be 
ivided*  It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts:  1) 
From  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  time 
Paul  began  his  labors  (about  the  year  41).  2) 
From  this  on  to  the  death  of  Paul  (about  67).  3) 
The  Johanean  age  (down  to  the  close  of  the 
first  century).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  these  three  periods  are  so  closely  connected 
together  that  the  tendencies  of  the  one  continu- 
ally pass  over  into  the  fphero  of  the  other,  re- 
ceiving, as  they  progress,  a  more  full  and  per- 
fect development.  Dratdmann  regards  James 
as  the  representative  of  a  faith  that  shows  itself 
in  works;  Peter,  of  a  faith  that  shrinks  not  from 
a  courageous  avowal  of  the  truth ;  Paul,  of  a 
faith  that  makes  the  sinner  just;  John,  of  a 
faith  that  burns  with  the  andor  of  devotion. 
SehoberUin,  on  the  other  hand,  retnarks  (Fund. 
Doct  of  Salvation,  Stuttgart,  1848,  p.  157): 
"Whilst  the  Evangditis  proclaim  revelation; 
Faul,  the  atonement,  Peter  and  James,  the  re- 
demption by  Christ ;  John,  rapturously  contem- 
plates the  union  of  these  in  that  glorious  fellow- 
ship which  Christ  mediates  between  God  and 
man/'  Both  these  representations  contain  some 
truth.  The  great  object  of  the  Christian  system 
is  to  display  Christ.  It  accoraplinhed  its  mis- 
sion in  the  Jewish  Christian  period  by  holding 
II im  up  as  the  perfect  Prophet  and  Sovereign 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  the  Pauline,  as  the 
Divine  human  High  Priest  who  has  redeemed 
men  and  reconciled  them  to  God ;  in  the  Johan- 
nean,  as  the  God-man  ever  dwelling  in  his 


Church  on  earth.  In  the  first  period,  in  ^ 
vray  of  correspondence  to  what  has  just  bees 
said,  was  particularlj  developed  the  eongegra- 
tion,  togetner  with  its  officers;  in  the  secood, 
the  personal  conviction,  on  the  part  of  theChns- 
tian,  that  he  had  been  redeemed ;  in  the  tbiri, 
the  Church  as  a  hierachy,  in  the  noblest  sease 
of  this  word,  destined  to  endure,  amid  all  tU 
prog^ressive  changes  of  the  human  family,  to  ch« 
end  of  time.  This  forms  the  transition  to  the 
Church  Catholic,  a  transition  which,  no  doQU, 
was  meditated  by  the  life  and  labors  of  Joho. 

L.  PxLT. — Ermetdrotd, 

Anatolic  Brethren,  ApostcUcdU. — Thus  & 

heretical  party  was  called,  which  arose  io  :be 
second  half  of  the  13th  century,  in   NortherB 
Italy,  which  at  that  time  was  fruitful  in  e«c!^ 
siastical  oppositions.    Its  author  was  Gerbi.ni 
Segarelli,  born  in  Alsono,  in  the  province  4>f 
Parma,  in  which  latter  place  he  woa  a  mechanic 
Dissatisfied  as  well  with  the   world    and  the 
church,  as  with  the  imperfect  Christian  edaca- 
tion  which  he  had  received,  he  soni^t  admittance 
into  the  order  of  Franciscans,  but  vraa  refused. 
Notwithstanding,  he  daily  vieited  the  ehurch  of 
the  monastry  of  St.  Franciscus  in  Parma,  where 
a  painting,  in  which  the  Apostlea  were  repre- 
sented in  homely  clothing,  with  aandelled  f«et 
and  uncovered  heads,  enchained  hia  gaae  ai^ 
soul.    He  determined  to  imitate  the  poor  asd 
humble  life  of  the  first  disciples  of  oor  Lord :  t 
determination  which  also  manifested  itself  t\sf 
where  in  thoee  times  in  earnest   spirits,  wbe 
were  diesatisfiod  with  papal  pomp  and  power 
Segarelli  not  only  attempted  to  realise  thb  is 
himself,  but  also  to  form  an  apoetolic  commo- 
nion.    In  1260,  after  disposing  of  his  little  pe- 
trimony,  he  travelled  as  a  preacher  of  rrpeot- 
ance,  clothed  like  the  Apostles  in  the  punting. 
At  first  he  stood   alone,  and    was    little   r^ 
spected;   but  by  degrees  he  eathered  aroond 
him  persons  from  the  lower  classes;  and  still 
observed  Rom.  Catholic  customs,  without  sepe- 
rating  himself  from  the  church,  and  without  be- 
ing specially  prominent  among  the  preachers  of 
repentance,  who  at  that  time  travelled  over  ItaJf. 
He  was  first  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Parma,  lo 
1280,  who,  though  not  able  to  find  anythiag 
heretical  in  his  faith,  still  held  him  in  oustudj 
as  a  fanatic.  He  liberated  him  in  1286,  but  ban- 
ished him  from  his  diocese.     In  the  same  jpir. 
Honorius  IV.  ordered  the  bishop  to  suppress  all 
unions  which  existed  without  papal  sandion; 
this  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Apostuli- 
cals,  at  whose  head  Segarelli  had  again  platted 
himself.    They  were  already  excommunicato 
by  a  Synod  at  Wunburg,  in  1287 — if  the  excom- 
munication was  not  directed  against  anotner 
union,  which  was  independent  of  Segarelli,  as 
Neander  supposes  (Cb.  Hist  Y.  847).    In  1^1. 
Nicholas  IV.  published  a  new  eneyclioal  agaioft 
unallowed  unions.     This  measure  provoked  the 
Apostolicals  to  more  active  opposition;  tb«j 
now  began  to  declaim  openly  against  the  seen- 
laritation  of  the  hierarchy,  and  against  the  enb 
of  the  church.     Persecution  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opposition.    Segarelli  was  a|raio 
imprisoned  in  1294 ;  he  recanted  the  errors  hid 
to  nis  charge,  and  was  condemned  to  imphsoo- 
ment  for  life ;  but  was  burned  as  a  relapsua  ia 
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300.  His  sect  oontinaed  to  exist.  A  more 
ale n  ted  man,  Dolctno,  the  natural  ton  of  a 
»r  test  10  the  dioceae  of  NaTarre,  who  belonged  to 
he  sect  after  I291»  now  placed  bimaelf  at  its 
lead.  Bj  fanatical  zeal  and  apocalyptical  pre- 
lictions  he  increased  the  numoer  of  bis  aahe- 
entu.  He  defended  himself  with  arms  against  an 
irmy  that  persecuted  bim  until  1307,  when  be 
KAs  arrested  and  burned.  Uis  fate  and  remark- 
ible  personalitT  deserre  a  separate  article,  in 
which  also  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  they  were 
leveloped  by  him,  will  be  treated  of.  His  death 
Uso  was  not  that  of  his  sect.  In  1310  it  was 
laid  under  the  bann  by  a  S^nod  at  Treves ;  in 
L311  it  is  found  in  the  province  of  Spoleto;  in 
L320,  Peter  Lucensis,  a  Spaniard,  was  arrested 
at  Toulouse,  and  condemhed  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Apoatolicals ;  but  two  yearn  later  he  renounced 
the  sect  Yet  in  1368  a  Synod  at  Lavaor  con- 
demned the  Apostolicals  of  rroTen9e ;  in  1374  a 
Synod  at  Narbonne  reiterated  this  sentence,  with 
the  menace  of  severer  ponishments.  The  Apos- 
tolicals often  united  themselves,  in  France  and 
Germany,  with  the  Fratricellians  and  Begbar- 
dians,  and  are  often  confounded  with  these  by 
their  opponents;  later  historians  have  not  even 
distinguished  them  from  the  Patarenes.  Dol« 
etno  cunneoted  with  the  restoration  of  the  simple 
apostolic  life,  which  was  the  original  object  of 
Segorelli,  a  fanatical  view, of  all  Christian  pre- 
cepts and  of  social  relations  ;  he  wished  to  sub- 
stitute something  purely  spiritual  in  the  place 
of  everything  external,  which  was  reieoted  as 
unconditionally  evil;  which  substitution,  how- 
ever, was  not  possible.  The  charge  of  licen- 
tiousness does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded, 
since  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  either  in  the 
papal  encyclicals,  or  in  the  trial  of  Peter  Lu- 
censiu.  Mosheim  gives  a  detailed,  though  not 
complete  history  of  the  Apostolicals  in  B.  I.  of 
his  Versttch  einer  Ketsergesch.  (Com p.  Art. 
Dolcino.)    ^  C.  Schmidt.  —  Beck. 

Apostolical  Canoni  are,  in  general,  ancient 
ecclesiastical  (apostolical)  rulen  which  rest  on 
oral  and  written  tradition.  (Bickell,  Geschicbte 
des  Kirchenrechts,  Oiessen,  1843,  8,  S.  5.)  The 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  many  such  apostolical 
canons,  to  which  have  been  added  many  oral 
traditions  professedly  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
(Bickell,  as  above,  S.  20,  sq.)  Gradually  differ- 
ent collections  of  these  were  found;  one  of 
"which,  including  eighty-five  rules,  and  which 
appears  partly  as  an  appendix  to  the  so-called 
Apoi^tolical  Constitutions,  partlv  in  an  indepen- 
dent furm  in  a  twofold  recension,  is  especially 
distinguished  by  the  name  Apostolic  Canons. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title :  Korwi;  tCt¥  ayUw 
xai  fiwoifttiMf  'Aftoot^kiair,  canones  qui  dicuntur 
Apostolorum.  Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to 
when  th^  are  first  mentioned.  Some  errone- 
ously suppose  that  this  collection  is  always 
meant  where  mention  is  made  of  xa^wtt  isaOurj' 
ataatxoi,  AftootfOuxai  napalbtniit  etc.,  since,  as 
we  have  said,  this  expression  has  also  a  more 
general  sense.  Most  of  the  learned  are  inclined 
to  find  the  first  reference  to  them  in  the  acts  of 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  394.  (Bickell,  as 
above,  pp.  83,  84,  238.)  This  citation,  however, 
is  not  wholly  certain ;  nor  yet  that  made  from  the 
acts  of  Ephesas,  431,  and  Chalcedon,  451.  (Re- 


genbreoht,  di$9,  d$  eanon^m*  Apottolorum,  Vrah 
iislaviaet  1828,  8vo,  p.  45,  sq. ;  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  v.  Drey,  neue  (Inters.  Uber  die  Const,  u. 
Canones  der  Apost.,  Tubingen,  1832, 8ro,  S.  427, 
folg.) ;  so  also  as  regards  the  reference  to  c.  3« 
{  4,  C,  de  wmma  iriniiate,  I.  1.  (448)  by  the 
Emperor  Thi^odosius  (v.  Drey,  as  above,  S.  398.) 
We  may  safely  say  they  were  in  use  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  We  do  not  here  take  into 
consideration  their  being  mentioned  and  rejected 
in  the  decreium  de  librU  recipiendis  (c.  3,  disL 
XV.)  attributed  to  Oelasius  (492—496) ;  for  the 
passage  which  baa  reference  to  the  canones  Apoe* 
ioiorum  is  found  only  in  the  manuscripts  which 
the  decree  attributes  to  Hormisdas  (514 — 523), 
and  was  evidently  added  at  a  later  period,  ia 
Spain.  (Credner,  Geschicbte  des  Canons,  Halle, 
1847,  8vo,  S.  221, 285, 289.)  Dionysius  ExigwiB. 
about  the  year  500,  translated  fifty  canons  from 
a  Greek  codex,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  Johannes  Scholasticus  embodied  twenty* 
five  in  his  Syntagma,  The  Greek  Church  has 
aooordinely  received  the  whole  collection,  and 
the  Trull.  Synod  of  692  expressly  confirmed 
them  (c.  4,  7,  {  1,  Diet.  XVI.) ;  John  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  middle  of  the  8th  centurv,  places 
them  beside  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (dejide  ortKO' 
daxa,  lib,  IV.  cap,  18),  and  in  the  later  colleo« 
tions  of  the  Greek  canon  law  they  are  all  re- 
ceived. In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
the  first  fiftv  canons  continued  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. John  II.  Quotes  them  in  a  writine  to 
CsBsarios  of  Aries  (Mann  CoU.  coneU,  Ibm,  VlII. 
p.  810),  also  Zacharias  to  Pepin,  746  {Mansit 
Tom.  XII.  p.  326,  sq.l,  Stephen  III.  at  a  Roman 
Synod,  769  (Diet,  XVl.  pr.),  and  several  others. 
IBieyond  Rome,  however,  they  were  not  so  early 
acknowledged,  and  the  last  thirty-five  could  not 
command  respect  in  the  Latin  Church,  even 
after  the  reception  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Synod  of  706.  through  Hadrian  in  the  year  787 
(c.  5,  diet,  XVL),  The  Librarian  Anastasius, 
in  the  year  872,  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce 
John  VlII.  to  receive  them,  so  also  Nicetas 
under  Leo  IX.  (c.  3,  dist.  XVL).  Urban  II., 
as  late  as  1087,  still  declared  that  the^  Roman 
Church  used  them  only  *'  ex  parte^"  i.  e.,  the 
first  fifty.  ( Gh-atian  ad  0.6,  diet,  XXXII.  {  4.) 
The  later  collections  also  took  in  only  the  fifty 
from  the  collection  of  Dionysius.  Bv  being 
taken  up  in  the  decree  and  used  in  the  decretals 
(M.  S.  i,  B.  c.  3,  H.  de  corpora  vitiatie,  L  20, 
verb,  c  8,  diet,  LV.)  they  received  general  prac- 
tical authority. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  since  the  16th  century,  have  been 
conducted  with  much  confusion.  Their  Apos- 
tolic origin  was  defended  by  Franciscus  Sixtus 
Senensis,  1566 ;  Onuphrius  Panvinus,  1568,  and 
very  especially  by  Franc.  Turrianus  (pro  canO' 
nilme  Apoetohrum^  Fiorent,  1572,  Luiet,  1573), 
who  supposes  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  so-, 
called  first  council  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  45, 
in  opposition  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators. 
who  place  their  origin  in  the  third  century 
(Cent.  II.,  cap.  7).  With  these  many  others 
agreed;  against  whom,  however,  Dafleus  (de 
peeudepigraphie  apoet,,  lib.  III.)  finds  their  ori- 
gin in  the  fifth  century.  Beveregius  endeavors 
to  show  that  they  constituted  the  Codex  Cano- 
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Dam  of  the  ancient  church.  At  first  he  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  them  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nu8,  though  he  afterwards  yielded  this  opinion. 
(Codex  canonum  eceUsiae  primitive  vindicaius 
et  iUuatralits,  Lond,  1678,  4to. ;  CoUUriua  pa- 
ires  aposiol.,  Tom.  II.  App.  p.  159.)  Later  in- 
vestigations of  this  subject  have,  with  some 
modifications,  fallen  in  with  this  opinion.  Whilst 
Regenbrecht  (diss.  cit.  p.  81,  seq.),  and  in  like 
manner  Crabbe  (diss,  de  codiee  eanonum  qui 
Apostolarum  nomine  eircumferuniur,  Gotting., 
1829, 4to ;  compare  with  the  same  work :  *'  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  Ham- 
burg, 1829,  8vo.  p.  54,  77,  sq.)  regard  the  au- 
thor of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions as  also  the  author  of  the  Canons,  and 
are  disposed  to  place  the  origin  of  these  canons 
in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  ▼.  Drey  (as  above,  at  first  in  the 
Tubingen  f  heological  Quarterly,  1829,  Nos.  3 
and  4),  Eichhorn  (Grundsiltse  des  Kirchenrechts, 
B.  I.  p.  93,  &c.).  and  Bickell  (as  above,  p.  79, 
&c.,  230,  Ac),  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  they  came  to  exist  gradually,  and 
they  differ  only  as  to  the  time.  Bickell  decides 
in  favor  of  their  compilation  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth,  Eichhorn  before  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  V.  Drey  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

The  decision  as  to  the  time  when  the  collec- 
tion was  made  depends  upon  whether,  in  view 
of  the  great  similarity  between  the  single  canons 
and  the  decisions  of  Synods  up  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, we  regard  the  last  as  tne  source  of  the 
first,  or  the  contrary.  That  the  canons  are  not 
the  sources  may  be  judged  partly  from  their 
composition,  but  chiefly  from  the  development 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  general.  In 
the  first  centuries  there  could  be  no  codex  that 
could  serve  as  a  foundation  for  ecclesiastical 
decisions  (see  Art.  Canons,  collections  of).  The 
contents  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons 
themselves  point  to  their  gradual  origin,  v. 
Drey  (as  above,  p.  238,  &c.)  and  Bickell  (as 
above,  p.  79,  Ac.,  230,  &c.)  have  fully  shown, 
that  these  canons  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  traditions,  and  partly  from 
synodical  decisions,  especially  from  those  of 
Antioch,  New  Caesarea,  Nice,  Laodicea;  also 
from  the  apostolical  constitutions,  from  a  letter 
of  St.  Basilius  about  the  year  370,  and  other 
sources.  Whether  respect  has  been  had  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  namely  c.  2,  3,  7,  in  the 
canons  30,  81,  83,  as  v.  Drey  has  assumed,  p. 
411,  is  very  questionable,  and  the  reasons  of 
Bickell  against  it  (p.  84,  n.  28)  are  very  weighty. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431,  and  accordingly  the  view  which 
places  the  collection  of  the  eighty-five  canons  in 
the  first  third  part  of  the  fifth  century  seems 
justified.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
diff'erent  recensions  of  the  Apostolic  Canons 
were  formed  in  the  process  of  time.  The  first 
fifty  and  the  later  eighty-five,  as  they  proceeded 
from  Dionysius  and  Johannes  Scbolastious,  may 
be  so  regarded.  Perhaps  the  last  thirty-five 
were  only  first  added  when  the  Canons  were 
united  with  the  Constitutions  (see  v.  Drey,  as 
above,  p.  420,  folg. ;  Bickell,  as  above,  p.  86). 

The  design  of  the  collection  is  known  from 


the  contents.  They  contain  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  general  morals ;  only  four  pertnin  to  the 
laity;  they  have  mostly  in  riew  the  clergr. 
They  labor  against  the  great  degeneracy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  it  seems  that  theae  canons 
were  designed  to  form  a  pretty  full  order  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  clergy.  To  increase  respect  for 
them  they  were  declared  to  be  an  apostolical 
collection,  and  they  received  accordingly  chb 
character.  The  names  of  those  who  form^ 
them  is  unknown  ;  their  home,  however,  is  evi- 
dently Syria,  for  which,  among  other  proofe, 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  moQtli 
Hyperberataeus. 

The  fifty  canons  were  first  published  in  the 
translation  of  Dionysius  by  Merlin,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Councils,  Lutei.  1524,  and  bj  Wea- 
delstein,  Mentz,  1525 ;  then  in  Greek,  with  a 
Latin  translation  after  the  Novellae,  by  Haloao- 
der,  1531  (Biener,  Geschichte  der  Novellen  Jot- 
tinians,  p.  341, 342) ;  and  aftier  this  thej  appetf 
▼ery  frequently  in  the  collections  of  the  Coandls 
of  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  and  of  the  corpus 
juris  civilis:  in  the  last  according  to  the  prece- 
dents of  Haloander,  for  the  sake  of  confirmatioa 
from  the  VI.  Nov.  of  Justinian.  The  editions 
of  Beveregius  in  the  Pandectae  Canonom,  1672; 
wi^h  the  Scholias  of  Zonaras,  Balaamon,  Alexins 
Anstenus,  accompanied  by  remarks  of  his  own, 
deserve  special  distinction ;  also  those  of  Coto> 
lerius  in  the  Patres  Apostolici,  1672,  and  of  t. 
Drey,  as  above,  and  Brun's  Canones  ApaHol^ 
rum,  Ibm,  I.  p.  1,  s^.  The  original,  with  a 
German  translation,  is  found  in  J.  D.  Hart- 
man  n's  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,  Jena,  1796,  Tk 
I.  p.  204,  folg.  In  German  alone  they  are  fonnd 
in  Rosier,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater,  B.  4, 
p.  229,  folg. 

Besides  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  thers 
are  also  various  other  collections  of  pseado- 
apostolio  ordinances,  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
not  yet  printed  or  only  lately  made  pablie.  To 
these  belongs  the  so-called  Apostolic  Church 
Directory  (see  Art),  the  so-called  Canonical 
Law  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  fourth  century 
(Bickell,  as  above,  pp.  98-100,  printed  pp.  133- 
137),  and  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Apostolical 
Synod  at  Antioch,  from  the  fifth  century  fa.* 
above,  pp.  101-104,  and  printed  pp.  138-1 43'. 
Whether  we  must  add  to  these  the  Sahidic  rer- 
sion  of  the  apostolical  canons  and  consUtations, 
found  among  the  remains  of  Merits  Gottl. 
Schwartz  (f  1848)  cannot  y^t  be  determined. 
(Berlin,  literar.  Zeitung,  1848,  No.  58,  and 
2804.)  H.  F.  Jacobson. — Harbctugk. 

^  ApostoUo  Church-Directory.   (<u    diaroym 

ayuMf  'AftwjtiiKLw)  is  a  collection  of  regulations 
made  in  the  early  f>art  of  the  3d  cent,  freqaently 
met  with  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  and  also 
found  in  a  Greek  codex,  and  remarkable  for  its 
independence  of  the  Ap.  Constit  and  the  Epist 
of  Barnabas,  notwithstanding  its  agreement  in 
many  points  with  the  former,  and  the  use  it 
makes  of  the  latter.  It  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  a  common  source  with  the  Epist.  of  d,,  of 
which  source  the  author  of  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Ap.  Const,  appears  to  have  availed  himself.  .It 
consists  of  35  Articles,  containing  moral  injanc* 
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ioD8  by  the  Apoetle  John»  and  directions  of  the 
»ther  Apostles  concemiog  bishops,  ciders,  pre- 
ectors,  deacons,  widows,  the  duties  of  laymen, 
ind  the  partioipation  of  women  in  the  ministra- 
ions  of  public  worship.  It  concludes  with  an 
xhortation  of  Peter  to  conform  with  the  pre- 
cribed  regulations.  BickeU,  in  his  Oesch.  d. 
Circhenrecht8,Gie8sen,  1843,  p.87,  &c.,  awakened 
.ttention  to  these  almost  forgotten  regulations, 
md  has  copied  the  Greek  version  from  a  Vienna 
dS.,  accompanied  with  a  German  translation, 
ID  a  the  variations  of  Hiob  Ludolf*s  ( Comment, 
n  hist,  celhiopieam,  p.  314,  &c.)  Latin  translation 
•f  the  Ethiopic  version.  There  are  strong  rea- 
ons  for  regarding  the  itiax^  tuv  AnoattiKuv 
iientioned  by  EusMus  (II.  £.  III.  35)  as  iden- 
ical  with  this  collection  {BickeU,  p.  96,  note  14). 
Che  matter  is  nevertheless  still  doubtful. 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Apostolic  Constitutions  are  a  collection  in 
(ight  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  which, 
hough  never  clothed  with  authoritative  value, 
ret  as  some  of  its  parts  have  been  incorporated 
n  the  canon  law  of  the  Greek  Church,  has 
;laims  upon  our  attention. 

Ihe  time  when  its  mention  first  occurs  in  his- 
ory,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  title:  ii^z^t 
t6azai  tutv  Aftoott/kui¥,  as  given  by  Eusebius 
\  340).  hitt.  ecd,,  lib.  III.  cap.  25.  57-59.  lib. 
r'^II.  cap.  7,  by  Athanasive  (f  373),  epistota  fes- 
alis  (Voieleruis  poires  apost.,  Tom.  I.  p.  190), 
ind  by  others  (BickeU,  Hist,  of  Church-Law, 
viessen,  1843,  pp.  65,  66),  does  not  refer  to  it. 
The  dcofoStf  tCfp  ^Af<o6t€9utay,  6iiaaxaXta  spoken 
»f  by  £piphanitts  (t402),  on  the  other  band, 
eems  to  be  identical  with  it.  (Krabbe,  on  the 
)rigin  and  Contents  of  the  Apost.  Const.,  Ham- 
mrg,  1829,  8vo,  p.  60,  ff. .  v.  Drey,  New  Invest. 
fODc.  the  Const,  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
Cllbingen,  1832,  8vo,  p.  181,  ff. ;  BiekeU.)  It  is 
lertaio  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  last 
ipostolio  canon  (see  Art.),  and  frequently  in  the 
»th  and  7th  centuries.  Of  the  two  opposite 
opinions  touching  its  value,  that  which  rejects 
t  has  gained  the  victory ;  for  the  second  canon 
)f  the  Trullan  Council  (692)  decreed :  "  As  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Apostles  collected  by  Cle- 
nens  have  been  falsified  by  additions  made 
hereto  by  heretics  ....  we  have  ....  con- 
tladed  to  reject  them."  This  condemnation  not- 
ritbstanding,  they  were  again  used  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  part  acknowledged.  (Krabbe, 
K  72,  &c.)  In  the  Occident  they  never  met  with 
4N»ptanoe.  They  were  most  certainly  not  at 
irat  mentioned  in  the  Decree  of  Gelasius  (492 — 
196).  by  Oratian.  c.  3,  {  29,  dist  XV.  {Credner, 
list,  of  Canon,  Halle,  1847.  8vo.  p.  220).  The 
eading:  decern,  in  c.  3,  dist.  Xvl.  (Leo  IX.. 
054)  refers  to  the  Clementine  Recognitions. 
Their  publication  attracted  to  them  more  atten- 
ion  than  they  had  previously  received.  The 
irst  editors.  Bovius  and  Turrianus,  affirmed  their 
ipontolic  origin,  and  found  vigorous  supporters 
n  the  Anglican  Episcopalians,  who  supposed 
hat  they  favored  tneir  form  of  church  govern- 
oent.  Stapleton  declared  their  contents  to  be 
if  canonical  authority ;  i%ar«on  thought  they  were 
omposed  or  dictated  by  the  Apostles;  Grabe 
egarded  them  as  the  oral  tradition  which  was 
rritten  out  in  the  2d  cent.,  and  Whiston  (Primi- 


tive Christ,  revived,  London,  1711,  vol.  III.)  af- 
firmed that  the  Constitutions  contained,  later 
interpolations  excepted,  that  which  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  delivered  to  the  Apostles 
{Krabbe,  a.  a.,  p.  5,  ff. ;  v.  Drey,  a.  a.,  p.  9,  ff.). 
Kestner,  in  a  more  recent  treatise  (the  Agapae.  or 
the  secret  compact  of  Christians,  as  founded 
by  Clemens  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
Jena,  1819,  8vo,  p.  187,  ff.)  ascribes  them  to 
Clemens  of  Rome.  Many  others  place  them 
before  the  Nicene  period,  neveregius  [Synodicon, 
T.  II.  p.  40)  attributes  them  to  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus,  at  the  close  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  later, 
he  puts  them  into  the  3d  cent.  Usser  (de  Ignatii 
episf(dis,  cap.  6,  sq.,  in  Cotderius  paires  apost,, 
T.  II.  p.  210.  sq.).  and  after  him  TiUemmit,  sup- 
pose tnem  to  have  originated  in  the  6th.  Ittig 
(de  pseudepigraphis  Chrisii,  etc,  cap.  12)  in  the 
4th,  but  interpolated  in  the  6th  century.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Grabe,  in  the  treatise, 
Essay  upon  two  Arabic  Manuscripts,  London, 
1711,  considers  the  six  first  books  as  the  original 
collection  made  from  individual  instructions 
(Didaskalia)  of  apostolic  men,  whilst  the  7th 
and  8th  books  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
Krabbe  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  seven  first 
books,  many  interpolations  excepted,  were  formed 
towards  the  end  of  the  3d  cent.,  whilst  the  eighth 
book  was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  cent,  out  of  some  ancient  Didaskalia  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apostolic  Canons.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  v.  Drey  assumes  that  the 
work  was  constructed  of  four  originallv  distinct 
and  independent  parts :  the  six  first  books  be- 
longing to  the  close  of  the  3d  cent.,  the  seventh 
to  the  beginning  of  the  4th,  the  eighth,  though 
made  known  later,  to  the  same  age.  and  taken 
from  the  Apostolic  Canons.  With  a  few  modi- 
fications, BickeU  coincides  in  this  hypothesis. 
By  the  aid  of  these  and  other  investigations, 
those  particularly  by  Rothe,  Beginn.  of  Christ's 
Church,  Wittenberg,  1837,  Vol.  I.  p.  541,  ff., 
Bauer,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Episcopate  in  the 
Church,  Tubingen,  1838,  8vo,  p.  122,  ff.,  we 
arrive  at  the  foflowing  conclusions  touching  the 
subject  now  under  consideration. 

Both  internal  and  external  reasons  prove  that 
the  six  first  books  of  ihe  Constitutions  constitute 
the  original  proper  substance  of  ihe  whole  coUeo- 
tion.  The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  is.  that 
those  six  books,  some  later  interpolations  ex- 
cepted, are  to  be  found,  in  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent work,  with  the  title  Didaskalia  of  the 
Apostles,  in  several  hitherto  unpublished  collec- 
tions of  the  Orient  (BickeU,  p.  55,  ff. ;  p.  148- 
177).  They  contain  three  texts  which  differ 
in  part  from  each  other,  viz.  the  Syrian,  the 
Arabian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  Whilst  the  two 
last  literally  agree  with  the  Greek  original,  the 
first  is  marked  by  frequent  abbreviations.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  these  six  books,  they 
constitute  a'  complete  work,  in  no  way  depend- 
ant upon  the  two  that  follow,  which,  in  part, 
are  a  repetition  of  these,  and,  in  some  respects, 
contradictory  to  them.  As  a  source  of  inform- 
ation, may  be  mentioned  the  larger  interpolated 
recension  of  the  Letters  of  Ignatius  (BickeU,  p. 
58-59),  written  about  the  close  of  3d  cent.,  m 
Syria  (Bauer  thinks  in  Rome).  Whether  th^ 
Author  was  a  Jewish  Christ*'—  '"*^*  ^Ue   as 
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Bothfl   and   Bauer  aMurnes),  or   a   Hellenist  | 
{Bickdl,  p.  64),  is  a  matter  of  doubt.    Boike 
has  thoroughly  investigated  his  claims  upon  an 
Ebionitic  orinn. 

The  seventh  book,  as  regards  the  largest  por- 
tion of  it,  at  least,  was  originally,  likewise,  an 
independent  work,  which,  though  its  contents 
refer  to  a  period  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nice 
(325),  may  have  been  composed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  cent  There  are  no  traces  of 
Arianism  in  it,  but  of  Sabellianism,  which  pre- 

I^ared  the  way  for  the  former  (cap.  41,  comp. 
ib.  VL  cap.  II  seq.).  The  first  eighteen  chap- 
ters not  unfrequently  coincide  with  the  corres- 
ponding chap,  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (comp. 
Art.  Apost.  Church  Reg.).  Its  subject,  how- 
ever, is,  "Manner  of  life.  Thanksgiving,  and 
Preparation  for  Christ." 

Toe  eighth  hook^  as  the  regularity  both  of  its 
form  and  contents  indicates,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  third  ind^tendeni  part  of  the  ConttitutioTts. 
Whilst  in  the  books  first  mentioned  the  dis- 
oourses  of  the  Apostles  are  continuous  and  un- 
broken, in  this  are  found  single  regulations, 
each  of  which  is  preceded  with  brntoaaofuv. 
Corresponding  with  this  is  the  style  which, 
adapted  to  the  idea  of  legislation,  is  neither  so 
prolix,  as  in  the  six  first  works,  nor  so  com- 
pressed, as  in  the  seventh.  In  this  book  are 
contained  liturgical  formulas  for  several  eccle- 
siastical services,  as  also  in  the  seventh,  whilst 
in  the  first  six  none  are  to  be  found.  On 
tithes  Book  IL  chap.  25,  28,  Book  VII.  chap. 
29,  and  Book  VIII.  chap.  30,  have  additions 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other.  The 
contents,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century  as  the  time  of  compo- 
sition. Some  portions,  which  might  have 
resulted  from  later  interpolations,  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  middle  of  this  oent.  ^9.  Drey,  p.  103, 
ff. ;  Bickell,  p.  57,  59,  ff.).  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  the  eighth  book  originally  served 
the  purpose  of  a  Ritual  for  the  Bishops. 

The  sources  for  this  book,  several  writers, 
such  as  Pearson,  Grabe,  Krabbe,  have  disco- 
vered in  some  original  Apostolical  J)idaskalia» 
A  careful  investigation,  however,  of  these,  as 
contained  in  MSS.  at  Oxford,  Florence,  Munich, 
and  Vienna,  demonstrates  that  these  so-called 
Didaskalia  are  nothing  more  than  extracts  from 
this  eighth  book  (Bickell^  a.  a.,  p.  59,  p.  221> 
229).  The  fourth  and  succeeding  chap,  of  this 
book,  on  Ordinaticin,  are  also  found  in  MSS., 
with  the  title,  "  Regulations  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles for  Ordination  by  Hypolytus,  As,  with  the 
close  of  2d  cent,  other  collections  of  Apostolic 
traditions  were  ascribed  to  Ilipnolytus,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  may 
have  made  use  of  such  a  composition  by  Hippo- 
lytus.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  a  later  com- 
piler may  have  transcribed,  with  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  Ilippolytus,  this  section  of  the 
eighth  book.  In  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  col- 
lections are  also  canons  with  the  name  of  Ilip- 
polytus (Abulides),  which,  in  part  harmonize 
with  this  collection  (Bickell,  p.  60,  61, 186-190, 
228,  229.  Comp.  also  Bunsen^  Ignatius  and 
his  Age,  Hamburg,  1847. 4,  p.  XVII.  p.  204.  &q.). 
The  combination  of  the  three  independent  por- 
tions of  the  Constitutions  into  a  single  work, 


expected,  as  it  probably  was,  by  the  aotiior  of 
the  eighth  work,  did  not  of  course,  take  pUed 
before  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  tiie  4ih 
century.  The  addition  of  the  apoatolic  eanoe* 
(see  Art)  was  made  at  a  later  period*  and  vidb 
it,  at  the  same  time«  various  interpolations  of 
the  Constitutions  themselves  (v.  Drej*  p.  157, 
&c.:  187,  &c. ;  BiekeU,  p.  57,  58\. 

With  ref^ard  to  the  desian  or  the  Constxto- 
tions,  partial  and  incomplete  views  have  at 
times  been  entertained.  Thus,  aecording  t» 
Krabbe  (p.  259,  &c.)  vnth  whom  ooiocide  the 
critic  in  tne  Universal  Journal  of  LiteratBre,  b 
Jena,  1830,  No.  105,  and  the  reviewer  of  t. 
Drey  in .  the  Literary  Journal  of  G5tting«u 
1833,  No.  178,  179,  p.  1775 ;  the  object  of  tbe»e 
books  was  to  strengthen  the  Episcopal  Hiertf- 
chy,  and  to  establish  the  idea  of  the  nnitv  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  onitr 
of  the  priestly  Episcopate,  of  the  altar,  &g^  aiiii 
thus  secure  to  the  clerical  theocracy  a  final  vic- 
tory over  schisms  and  heresies  of  everr  eharw* 
ter.  Whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  their 
authors  had  these  ends  in  view,  it  muat  be  con- 
fessed that  their  vision  took  in  a  vrader  range, 
and  included  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  as  it 
affected  both  clergy  and  laity.  Though  the 
collection  never  attained  the  honor  of  a  le^d 
authority,  it  was  of  importanoe  for  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  Liturgy,  of  Doctrine,  and  of  His- 
cipline. 

Editions,  Charles  CapeUiua^  of  Venice,  la 
the  year  1546,  first  published  at  IngoUtadt, 
from  a  MS.  from  Crete,  sections  of  the  Const. 
in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  himself.  These 
fragments  Krabbe  incorporated  in  an  edition  of 
the  Councils  pub.  at  Cologne,  1551.     TwrriauMi 

Sublished  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  1563,  the 
reek  original,  as  taken  from  a  Calabrian,  S- 
cilian,  and  Cretan  MS.  In  the  same  yesi 
Bishop  Bovius  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
issued  it  at  Venice,  with  an  introdaction.  The 
Const,  were  embodied  in  the  collection  of  Coas- 
oils  by  Surius,  1567,  1585 ;  Binius^  1606,  and 
by  Ironton  du  Due  (Ducaetu),  Paris,  1618. 
The  best  edition  is  bv  Cotelerius^  in  the  Patra 
Apostolici,  Paris,  1672.  Amsterd.  1698,  ami 
particularly,  1724,  Vol.  I. 

H.  F.  JACORSON.*-£mieR/roMl 

ApOltolie  Coonoil,  or  Convention,  is  the  titk 

given  to  the  meeting  of  which  the  following  b 

reported  in  Acts  15.   After  that  Peter  had  preii- 

ously  received  the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other 

Romans,    proselytes,   but  uncireumcised«  into 

Christian  fellowship,  and  had  formed  a  centre  for 

a  more  free  and  also  to  the  heathen  more  accessible 

Christianity  in  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  especiallj 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  labored.  Christians  from 

Judea  came  to  this  city,  and  denied  salvation  to 

the  heathen  Christians,  unless  they  were  cireum' 

cised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.     The  con 

gregation  then  resolved  to  send  Paul,  Barnaba^ 

and  several  others,  to  the  apostles  and  elders  st 

Jerusalem,  to  lay  before  them  the  controverted 

question.  After  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  they  were 

i  also  immediately  opposed  with  a  similar  objec- 

I  tion  by  Christians  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

I  But  in  a  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders 

I  called  to  consider  this  matter,  Peter,  from  hii 

i  own  experience  with  reference  to  Cornelius,  de- 
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clftred  himself  in  favor  of  not  imposing  such  a 
yoke  upon  the  heathen  brethren.  James  also 
declarea  in  favor  of  the  same,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  compromise,  that  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles should  be  required  to  abstain  from  eating 
meat  offered  to  idds,  from  fomicaiion  (i.  e.,  ac- 
cording to  Idghifoot,  Oiesler,  Batter^  marriage  in 
the  degrees  of  relationship  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses ;  according  to  GroHus,  Kuinoel,  Meifer, 
and  others,  heathen  indifference  with  respect  to 
licentiousness,  to  which  especially  heathen  fes- 
tivals easily  led),  from  strangled  animals  (the 
meat  of  animals  that  were  not  butchered),  and 
from  blood  (which  was  also  forbidden,  together 
'with  strangled  animals,  by  the  law  of  Moses). 
This  compromise  was  adopted,  and  sent  by  letter 
to  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

According  to  the  majority  of  theologians  and 
commentators  (Irenaeus,  Theodoret,  Pelagius^  Ba- 
ronius,  Eatius,  Grofins,  Cahv.,  Semler^  Hug,  Wi- 
ner^ Neander,  RiStckeriy  Uster.^  Olshauaen,  Meyer ^ 
and  many  others),  Paul  in  Oal.  2  speaks  of  the 
same  journey  to  Jerusalem,  only  that  in  this  Epis- 
tle he  makes  mention  of  a  private  conference  with 
Peter,  James  and  John,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
transactions.  He  went,  as  he  says,  with  Bar- 
nabas and  Titus  to  Jerusalem  in  pursuance  of  a 
revelation  made  to  him,  and  communicated  pri- 
vately the  gpspel  which  he  preached ;  that  in 
spite  of  the  false  brethren  who  opposed  Christian 
freedom,  Paal's  assistant^  Titus,  was  not  com- 
pelled to  be  oiroumcised ;  also  that  the  apostles 
had  nothing  to  object  against  Paul's  doctrines, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship ;  agreeing  that  he  and  Barnabas 
should  preach  to  the  Qentiles,  but  they  to  the 
Jews,  only  making  the  condition  that  the  former 
should  remember  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 

The  principal  reason  which  is  urged  against 
this  combination  and  in  favor  of  the  other  (ad- 
vocated by  Euidi.  in  Chron.,  Co^o.,  Keil  opusc., 
SUskind,  Heinricbs,  Kuinoel,  C*  F,  FnUuehe 
in  Frttxcbiorum  opusc.,  p.  201,  seq.),  vis.:  that 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Acts  11 :  29,  sq.,  is,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
at  ail  of  that  council  or  of  its  resolutions.  There 
are  two  reasons  especially  conclusive  against  this 
combination :  1)  The  time  of  the  journey  in  Acts 
11  :  30  is  too  early  for  that  mentioned  in  Gal. 
2  :  1,  which  took  place  14  or  more  years  after 
Paul's  conversion;  2)  If  the  agreement  meuF 
tioned  Qal.  2 :  1,  sq.,  made  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  the  one  hand,  and  Peter,  James 
and  John  on  the  other,  preceded,  then  the  reso- 
lution mentioned  in  Acts  15  would  have  been 
superfluous.  Di  Wette. — Beck, 

Apostolio  Fathers,  patres  apostoHci. — This 
name  has  a  wider  and  narrower  meaning.  It 
IS  used  Si>metimes  to  designate  the  imme- 
diate and  genuine  disciples  of  the  apOstles,  and 
sometimes  only  embraces  those  of  them  who 
have  left  works  behind,  or  to  whom  works  are 
attributed.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  1)  Disciples  of  Paul :  Barnabas,  so  far 
as  he  belonged  to  the  school  or  tendency  of 
Paul,  Clemens  Bomanus,  Hermas,  2)  Disciples 
of  John :  Ignatius^  Polyearp,  Fapias,  —  Diony- 
sius  AreopMfiia^  who  is  also  reckoned  among  the 
Apostolic  Fathers^  must  be  classed  among  the 
diticiples  of  Paul  (see  the  Article).    It  is  only 


necessary  to  observe  here  further,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  works  attributed  to  them  are  not 
genuine,  others  of  them  at  least  of  doubtful 
genuineness.  The  best  editions  of  these  works 
are  the  following:  I)  S.  S,  Patntm,  oui  tempo- 
ribus  aposiolicis  fioruerunt,  opera  ad  f,  B.  CUO' 
lerius,  Paris,  16t2;  Beeud.  euravU  J,  Clerieus^ 
ed.  2,  Amstehd,  1724,  2  vols.  fol.  This  edition 
is  valuable  because  it  contains  the  works  attri- 
buted to  Clemens  Romanos  and  the  Yindiciae 
Ignatianae  of  Pearson.  The  2d  edition,  pub* 
lished  by  Clericus,  is  greatly  improved.  2)  S,  & 
Patrum  apost  opera  genuina  ed,  Bich.  Bussd.^ 
Lond.  174iS,  2  vols.  8vo.  3)  Clemeniis  Bom,,  S, 
Ignatii^  8,  I^ycarpi,  patrum  aposiol,  quae  super' 
sunt,  AceedurU,  S.  Ignatii  el  S,  Polyearpi  martjf' 
ria,  adjidem  codd,  ree,,  adnot,  iUustravit,  indici- 
bus  insirftxU,  Guil.  Jacobson,  2  Tom.  Oxon.  1838, 
ed.  2. 1840,  8vo.  4)  Patrum  apost,  opera,  Textuv^ 
reeognovU,  brevi  adnoiatione  instrttxit  et  in  usttm 
praded,  aeadem,  ed,  C,  J,  Hefele,  Tltbingae,  1839, 
ed.  2, 1843,  ed.  3, 1847.  5)  Cbdex  N,  T,  deutero- 
eanonicus  s,  patres  apostolki,  ed,  de  Muralto^ 
Vol.  I.  (Bamabaeet  Ctementis  epistoiae),  TVirtct, 
1847,  12mo.  Of  less  importance,  though  still 
useful  as  manuals  are  lilig,  6iM.  pair,  apost. 
Lipsiae,  1690,  8vo,  and  /.  L,  Frey,  epistolae  8. 
Patrum  apostolicorum  Clem,,  Ign,  el  Alye,  atqu€ 
duorum  posteriorum  martyria,  Basil,  1742.  The 
edition  by  Homemann  (Copenhagen,  1828)  is 
almost  worthless.  (See  theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1830,  p,  920.)  Many  of  these  works  have  also 
been  publishcKl  separately.  The  works  attributed 
to  Dionys.  Areop.  are  found  in  none  of  the 
above*named  editions.  l^vaoQ,r^Beek, 

Apostolic  King,  an  honorary  title  of  the 
kinj^  of  Hongarv,  given  to  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Hungary,  by  Pope  Sylvester 
(999 — 1003),  and  renewed  and  confirmed  for  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  royal  family  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIII.  in  a  brief  of  Aug.  25,  1758. 

Apostolio  Symbol,  or  Apostles  Creed,  is 
chiefly  important  as  the  confession  of  fiiith  of 
the  principal  Christian  Churches,  but  its  name 
already  challenges  historical  criticism  as  to  its 
oriein. 

r  One  of  the  many  comprehensive  confessions 
of  faith  used  by  tbe  primitive  Church-— and  of 
which  O.  Walek  (Bibl.  Symbol,  vetus,  1770)  and 
A,  Hahn  (Bibl.  d.  Symb.,  1842)  have  given  man^ 
specimens,  the  best  of  all  being  the  Apostolus 
Symbol. 

1)  It  is  only  since  the  4th  century  that  the 
opinion  arose  in  the  Church  (Bufinus,  t410),  that 
the  latter  was  composed  by  the  apostles  previous 
to  their  departure  from  Jerusalem,  each  orte  con- 
tributing to  it  an  article,  or  ovfififaJjv,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  all  subsequent  de- 
partures in  doctrine,  llow  much  of  this  opinion 
IS  superstitious,  is  evident ;  besides,  a  known 
formula  of  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  departures,  which  in  itself  is  conceivable, 
should  have  contained  much  more  than  this  does. 
This  view  has,  therefore,  been  given  up  even  b^ 
many  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  although  it  is 
contained  in  tbe  Romish  Catechism  (de  sym- 
bolo,  c.  1,  ed.  Streitwolf  et  Klener,  I.  p.  Ill,  sq.). 
It  originated  from  a  false  inference  from  the 
word  apostolic,  and  from  confounding  ov/i^lo0uw 
with  <tvfiP<aai.    But  the  formul'  ^^ny 
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irnyorifrinatefrom  nn  aj^etnentof  the  npofttles  within  the  Protestant  Charch    became    mere 

who  in  it  gave  a  type  of  their  faith,  far  neither  sharply  defined,  it  was  natural,  inaiiniacfa  ai  it 

the  New  Test,  nor  the  Church  Hist,  of  the  first  was  impossible  to  draw  from  the  Scriptures  a 

three  centuries  knows  anvthinf;  of  such  an  im-  form  of  faith  that  would  be  receired  bj  all,  to 

portant  transaction,  the  knowledge  of  which,  go  back  to  a  foundation  recognised  ever  stiiee 

moreover,  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tradi-  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church.     This  has  beea 

tion.     The  early  and  general  acceptance  uf  this  done  lately  by  DeUnUck^  after  the  exaoaple  of 

tradition  has  its  ground  in  the  wish  to  give  this  Lessina,  in  his  treatise :  Melanchtbon  der  GUa- 

fnrmula  the  highest  possible  authority.    Comp.  benslehrer  (Bonn,  182G,  Zugabe,  d.  145-21^), 

J?.  Koellner,  Symbolik  der  luth.  Kirche,  1837,  which  called  forth  three  excellent  letters  from 

{2->5;  der  kathol.  Kirche,  1844,  2  2.  Lindberghs  Drs.  Sack,  NUseh,  LUcke  (Ubcr  das  Anaehea 

superficial  defence  of  its  apostolic  origin  (1830)  der  heil.  Schrift,  etc.,  Bonn,  1827);  bat  in  many 

is  scarcely  deserving  of  mention.  respects  the  subject  was  not  m  fallj  discussed 

2)  The  origin  of  this  svmbol  can  be  traced  as  it  deserved.   The  quaint  and  talented  GruMdi- 

back  with  greater  probability  to  the  confession,  wig  sought  more  decisively  to  mako  the  Apoe- 

which  those  who  were  baptised  made  at  their  tolic  Symbol  the  foundation  of  faith  and  the  rale 

baptism,  by  which  also  the  respect  which  it  so  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  Denmark, 

early  received  may  be  explained.  As  Christ  him-  and  though  he  found  many  adherents,  in  hit 
self  instituted  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, '  own  country  only  however,  he  met  with  still 

the  Son  and  the  Iloly  Qhost,  so  he  already  eave  greater  opposition,  even  among  orthodox  theo- 

theybrm  of  this  confession,  the  cotdenU  of  which  logians.    A  similar  effort  was  also  made  in  Ger- 

can  with  iustice  be  traced  back  to  the  apostles,  many.    Francis  Boll  expresses  almost  the  same 

whence  also  without  doubt  the  name  proceeds,  views  as  DelbrUsk,  in  his  treatise  against  Dr.  D. 

This  formula  of  faith,  though  not  always  the  Schuls  of  Breslau  (Berlin,  1840,  p.  50,  8q.«  79, 

same,  and  therefore  not  tmnsmitted  with  full  sq.)     Roerdam  {de  Jide  Peirum,  Hafniae^  1839, 

apostolic  anthority,  has  been  acknowledged  as  p.  108)  says  of  this  symbol:  norma  pratdicatin- 

agreeing  with  the  Scriptures ;  hence  it  is  also  y(f>  rtguld  scriptura  prior  ac  superior. 

called  tttotii,  creed,  regula  fidei.     This  appella-  III.  Its  importance  may  also  be  inferred  from 

tion,  and  especiall]^  the  mm^v  riji  djuj^r^,  regula  the  use  that  is  made  of  it,  not  only  in  the  Rora. 

veriiaiis,  includes  in  it  opposition  to  all  heretical  Cath.  and  Greek,  but  also  in   the   IVotestaat 

views.     This  oonfession,  which  was  taught  to  churches,  especially  the  Lutheran,^  in  which  it 

catechumens  with  great  solemnity,  belonged,  in  is  used  not  only  as  a  ctmfession  at  baptism,  but 

the  primitive  Church,  to  the  Disoiplina  arcani;  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  public  war* 

with  the  Sacraments,  which  were  kept  secret  ship.    Besides,  as  part  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  and 

from  unbelievers.     As  a  sign,  by  which  to  dis-  Lutheran  catechism,  it  also  constitotea  one  of 
tinguish  believers  from  unbelievers  and  heretics, '  the  most  important  portions  of  religious  io8tnie> 

this  confession  received  the  appellation  of  Sj/m-  tion  in  these  churches. 

bol  (Koellner,  {  6).    Being  first  used  in   the  |     This  use  of  it,  especially  as  a  confeeaion  of 

Greek  Church,  it  existed  originally  in  the  Greek  ,  faith  at  confirmation,  it  is  true,  has  lately  been 

language,  later  also  in  the  Latin.    The  present  <  opposed  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in 

form,  which  is  nsed  by  both  Rom.  Catholics  and  Saxony,  by  Rationalism,  and  similarly  in  Bre^ 


Protestants,  is  not  very  old  (from  the  5th  and  6th 
cent),  and  is  probably  the  form  which  was  an- 
ciently used  in  Rome,  whence  it  is  also  called 
Sjfmbolum  Romanum. 

II.  This  ceetimenical  symbol  possesses  great 
significance,  as  the  fundamental  and  chief  con- 
fession, in  which  all  Christian  churches,  oriental 
as  well  as  occidental,  Rom.  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants,  agree  (regula fidei  brevis  et  grandis — 
hrevis  numero  verborum,  grandis  pondere  senfen- 


men,  Uamburg,  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  has  tri- 
umphantly sustained  itself,  and  will  oontinoe  to 
do  so,  unless  the  Church  should  prove  nntrue  to 
herself;  for  it  is  the  only  authentic  external 
witness  for  the  inward  unity  of  divided  Chris- 
tendom. 

Comp.  J.  Stockmeier :  Wann  und  aaf  welehe 
Yeranlassungeniatdas  apost  Symb.  entstaoden 
und  welehe  Bedeutung  hat  dasselbe  fner  die 
Kirche  ueberhaupt,  una  insbesondere  aach  faer 


tiarum,  —  Augustinus);  so  that  this  baptismal   unsere  Zeit?  Zurich,  1846.     Also  H.  C.  L.  Tk 
confession,  like  baptism  itself,  may  be  regarded  I  Frommann  (Jenae,  1833),  and  Richard  Rothe: 
as  an  external  sign  of  the  unity  which  still  exists  !  de  disciplina  arcana  (Heidelb.  1841). 
between  them.    Ruddbach  (die  Bedeutung  des  j  L.  Pslt. — Beck. 

Apostolisehen  Symb.,  1844)  explains  this  excel- 1 

lently.     Comp.  King,  History  of  the  Apostles' '     *  Thia  tUtement  is  lo  far  from  b^lng  comet,  thtt 
Creed,  London,  1702.  '  Reformed  Cburohoi  have  given  greater  forinal  promi- 

The  great  importance  of  this  symbol  comes  J*"**  ^  the  Creed  than  the  Lutheran,  m  may  be  see. 
r..*^  „:^!.  — k-.-.™- i.u  1  *•  r"!!.  ri\.  •  *•  by  a  companaon  of  the  moet  influential  Rcfornaed  Stib- 
into  view,  whenever  the  relation  of  the  Christian   bol.  (f.  i.!  the  Catech.  of  Geneva  and  the  Heidelirv 

churches  to  each  other  is  reflected  upon.     Its  Catech.)  with  Luther's.    Its  litur^cnl  nee  U  eqoally 

sijEnificance,  as  a  confession  of  baptism  and  of  eharacteristio  of  all  Protestant  churches  in  which  Htar- 

faith,  has  been  demonstrated  by  George  Calizt  gical  services  obtain.   The  **  Book  of  Common  Prajer^ 

(t  1656),  not  only  in  its  contrast  with  a  stiff  directs  its  use  in  Episcoptl  Chorohea  at  every  pJblie 

orthodoxy,  which  gives  importance  to  every  let^  wrvice,  nnd  not  only  in  connection  with  the  ad  minis. 

cLu   ^ir^-%^"'  "^'^  in  relation  to  the  Lm.  ^ Pre^&n  cSTnd  pla':sd*^;^iti"KJ^ 

Cath.  Church    by  comparing  it  with  the  unity  ,^g„,  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Catechiam   of  tbar 

of  faith  which  existed  m  the  first  five  centuries  church.    (See  Niemeyef^t  CoUectio  Omftem.  Ece.  /?</> 

of  the  Christian  Church.     As   the  differences  mar.  |>u6{ieafarMm  /  j^6rar(r«  Reform.  Kirohenbach.)  * 
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Appealf  io  ike  Pope. — Tbe  ri^ht  of  appeal  is 
.n  ordinary  civil  prtTilege,  having  the  effect  of 
judicial  saspension    or  devolution.      Appeals 
aay  be  made  to  the  Pope  either  as  bishop  or 
kTchbiehop,  or  primate  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Vs  tbe  first  two  eases  possess  nothing  peculiar, 
ve  are  only  concernea  with  the  last.    A  papal 
vourt  of  Appeals  was  first  expressly  recognised 
n  A.  D.  347,  by  tbe  Council  of  Sardica  (Chpt. 
»,  4,  7),  at  which  a  motion  of  Bishop  Osius  and 
}audentiu8  was  adopted,  allowing  a    bishop, 
iondemned  by  a  Synod,  to  appeal  to  the  Rom- 
sh    Patriarch,  who  might  either  confirm  the 
synodal  decision,  or  appoint  new  judges  (det 
tudicU),     This  regulation  seems  (though  this 
B  disputed)  to  have  been  designed  for  the  entire 
ilomish  Church,  but  was  not  eenerally  accepted 
Planck,  Qesch.  d.  chr.  kirchl.  Qesellschaftsver- 
assung,  I,  650).    In  the  course  of  a  half  cen- 
ury  (404),  however,  it  was  construed  in  Rome 
Dto  the  privilege  of  appealing  in  all  important 
(ases  (majorea  eauaae)  from  the  decision  of  every 
)i8bop  to  the  Pope,  and  this  not  only  by  bishops 
hem  selves,  but  oy  any  party  that  ielt  itself  ag- 
^ieved.     Sitnajores  causae  in  medium  Juerint 
fecobUae^  says  Itmoceni  I.,  in  an  epistle  to  B.  Vio- 
ricius  of  Rouen  (Schdnemann,  Epp.  Pont.  505), 
td  eedem  Apoetclicum,  eicui  Synodus  etatuit  et 
*eata  eonsuetudo  exigii,  poet  judieum  episcopale, 
eferantur,    Leo  the  Or.  seems  to  have  favored 
his  claim,  as  appears  from  certain  expressions 
ound  in  his  extracts  from  the  Edict  of  VcUenti- 
tian  III.  (445).     In  Famdo-Isidor,  the  Romish 
'iew  is  simply  repeated  in  some  passages  (as  in 
Jan.  5,  6,  Cone,  2  qu.  6) ;  in  others  it  is  ex- 
>anded  to  the  effect:  1)  that  the  Council  of 
Sardica  alUnoe  bishops  to  appeal  to  Rome  in  aU 
^ises,  but  that  causae  ffriemoree  in  general  can 
)e  adjudicated  by  the  Romish  chair  alone,  and 
10^  by  episcopal  courts  (can,  12,  and  still  more 
txpressly,  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  in  can.  II). 
I)  That  charges  against  bishops  {judicia  epis- 
*opanim)  whether  gravia  or  minora  can  be  ad- 
judicated   only  by  the   Romish  court,  other 
courts  being  merely  allowed  the  right  of  in- 
struction (<?.  7,  9,  C.  3,  q.  6 ;  c.  1,  C.  3,  q.  8). 
\)  That  aU  aggrieved  (gravaiis)  persons  might, 
n  all  matters^  appeal  to  the  Pope  (c.  4,  7,  8,  15, 
17,  C.  2,  q.  6),  which  Nicolaus  I.  (865),  reite- 
rated and  adopted  (c.  13,  ib.).    Only  those  pa^- 
lages  from  Pseudo-Isidor  have  been  cited,  which 
were    adopted  by  Gratian,  and  consequently 
possess  undoubted  authority.    The  other  papal 
:ourt,  which  gave  the  Pope,  either  in  person  or 
by  his  legates,  jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining 
to  bishops  in  general,  had  then  already  been 
constituted  (Alex.  III.  in  c.  l.X,de  Off,  Leg, 
[1,  30) ;  Iniwc,  III.  in  c,  56,  X.  de  appell.  (2, 
28).     This  jurisdiction  must  not  be  conlounded 
with  that  pertaining  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
For  the  latter  involves  the  idea,  that  in  view  of 
the  defective  administration  of  justice  {in  de- 
fectu  jtietiiiae  saecularis),  appeal  might  be  made 
from  all  courts,  even  temporal,  to  the  Church, 
And  ultimately  to  Rome  (Alex.  III.  in  c.  6,  X., 
ie  foro  compel,  (2,  2) ;  Innoc.  III.  ibid,  c.  10, 
LI).     And  although  Alexander  III.  acknow- 
teaged  that»  however  common  such  appeals  had 
l>een,  thev  were  not  strictly  legal  (in  o.  7,  X., 
le   appelfat.  2,  28,  etsi  de  consuetadine  £o. 


teneat,  secundum  tamer  juris  rigorem  crediunes 
non  tenere),  Innocent  III.  decided  in  their  favor 
(o.  13,  X.,  de  judiciis  (2,  1).  Upon  the  fre- 
quency of  such  appeals  conf.  tradai,  de  appell 
el  evocatt,  ad  Curiam  R.  in  (Horix)  Concordat, 
Nationis  Germ,  etc.  Franco/.,  1772,  torn.  2,  p. 
171,  Ac. 

A  reaction  against  the  abuse  of  these  appeals 
showed  itself  in  the  German  Church,  first  of  all 
in  the  Coneordaium  Constant,  (1418,  c.  4),  and 
in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Basle  (Sees.  31), 
which  corresponds  with  Tit.  26  of  the  Pragm. 
Sanction  {Koch,  Sanl,  Pragm,,  162).    The  Con- 
cordat decided  that  appeals  to  the  Papal  Chair 
should  not  be  taken  to  Rome,  but  adjudicated 
hy  judices  inpariihus;  whilst  the  Council  of 
Basle  and  the  Pragm.  Sanct.,  reiterating  the 
enactment  of  the  Concordat,  forbid  appeals  per 
saUum  (see  Litigation),  and  prior  to  the  defini- 
tive sentence.    The  latter  were  allowed  when 
gravamina  were  produced,  which  the  final  deci- 
sion could  not  settle.    Walter,  and  other  Romish 
canonists,  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  a  forced 
explanation  of  certain  passages  (c.  2,  5,  7,  59, 
66,  X.,  de  appdlatt.  (2,  28) ;  c.  28,  de  rescript. 
(I,  3,);    c,   11,  de  rescript,  in  6^  (1,  3);    c 
1.  X.,  de  off.  legati  (1,  30) ),  that  similar  en- 
actments  existed    under  Alexander  III.   and 
Innocent    III.,    and,    at    least,    were    coun- 
tenanced by  the  Councils  of  the  15th  cent. 
Strictly  construed,  the  above  references  say  no- 
thing about  those  enactments.    In  the  CouneU 
o/*  ^ent  (sess.  24,  c.  20  de  re/. ;  and  sess.  13,  c.  1, 
2, 3,  de  re/,)  the  court,  it  is  true,  assumed  similar 
norms,  and  definitely  prescribed  that  legal  pro- 
cesses should  be  properly  regulated,  and  be  left 
unencumbered  by  papal  nuncios,  legates,  or  other 
officers ;  that  appeals  could  only  be  made  from 
the    final  decision,  that  only  causae  majoree 
could  be  taken  to  Rome,  and  that  all  others 
should  be  tried  hy  judices  synodates  (or  in  parti- 
bus),  who  were  papal  delegates,  and  were  called 
Synodal  judges,  because  the  Pope  referred  their 
appointment  to  the  provincial  or  diocesan  synods, 
instituted  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent.    These  sy- 
nods, however,  having  never  been  generally  in- 
troduced and  maintained,  Benedict  XIY.  (in  the 
const,  Quamvis  poitemae,  1741)  committed  the 
appointment  of  these  judges  to  the  bishops  and 
chapter;  and  at  present  the  bishops  exercise 
the  additional  anthority  of  delegating  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  which  is  never  done  for 
special  cases,  but  for  a  term  of  years.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  institution  of  a  standing  syno- 
dal court,  such  as  Prussia  desired  should  be 
formed  by  uniting  the  Rhine  countries  with  the 
Collegiate  Chapter  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  re- 
fused by  the  Romish  court,  because  it  was 
thought  important  to  foster  an  impression  of 
the  nece.«fiity  of  appeals  to  Rome  in  special 
cases,  and  consequently  of  the  amenability  of 
all  the  national  branches  to  the  mother  Church. 
In  this  form  the  right  and  propriety  of  appeal 
to  the  papal  court  is  maintained  at  the  present 
day.  Hence,  appeals  which  are  actnally  brought 
before  said  court  are  either  referred  to  the  Vota, 
or  to  the  Congregations  Coneiglio  and  Vescori 
a  RegoUtri,  whose  respective  jurisdiction  is  not 
very  accurately  defined.    Appeals  from  Popes 
to  a  conncil  were  prohibitea  by  Pias  II.,  by  a 


APPROBATION. 


AQUILA; 


ball,  dated  Jan.  18,  1459  {Ferraris^  prompta 
bibl.  canon,  v.  appellat.).  Whilst,  tberefore, 
the  papal  court  stands  ready  to  try  all  appeals 
made  to  it  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Trent, 
all  the  States,  Romisli  as  well  as  Protestant, 
have  either  w4iolly  forbidden  such  appeals,  or 
strictly  limited  them,  and  this  long  before  the 
period  of  the  so-called  Josephine  canon  law. 

Mejer.* 

Approbation  of  Books,  is  the  complement 
of  the  censorship  of  books,  as  it  obtains  in  the 
Romish  Church.  It  rests  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  decree  of  the  5th  Lateran  OSo.  Council  (1512) 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess,  4),  fnrbiddHig, 
upon  the  penalty  of  a  fine  or  of  excommanioa- 
tion,  the  publication  of  a  book  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  was 
to  be  issued.  The  rule  still  exists,  and  is  fur- 
ther extended  and  applied  to  the  Regulars  of  an 
Order,  so  that  they  are  prohibited  from  publish- 
ing works  of  any  kind  without  the  approbation 
of  their  Superior.  The  penalties  of  a  violation  of 
this  rule  varies  with  the  disciplines  of  the  several 
Orders.  In  all  cases  the  approbation  must  be 
printed  on  the  title-pages.  No  similar  rule  ex- 
ists in  Protestant  Churches;  instead  of  this, 
however,  the  Consistory  of  the  national  Church 
freauentl^r  exercises,  or  exercised  a  censorship 
of  theological  works.  M&jer.* 

ApriSi  or  Absis  (Augustine,  Episi  ad  Mctm- 
imin,  23,  Mdur,  has  absida,-^Hxe)  is  the  name 

Siven  since  the  5th  century  to  the  niche  in  the 
eepest  recess  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  'A^  or  i^  from  aiCftt  to^  tie 
together,  signifies  (as  in  Iliad  5,  487)  a  knot, 
also  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and,  hence, 
also  a  walled  semicircular  arob,  a  triamphal 
arch,  (0^4^  tportamip^fioff  in  Dio).  Pliny,  the 
younger,  uses  it  in  a  Latin  form  of  a  semicir- 
cular building,  in  Epist.  2  :  17,  8,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  library-room  of  his  Villa  Laurentina. 
Yitruvius,  in  describing  a  similar  structure  ^the 
tribunal  of  his  basilica,  5  :  1,  14)  uses  hemicy- 
dium  and  hemicyelus  instead  of  apsis.  Euse- 
bius  does  not  use  it  in  describing  the  basilicas 
of  Constantino  (de  vU.  Const  3,  37,  Ac.).  It  is 
not  until  the  beginning  of  tho  5th  cent  and  first 
in  the  letter  of  Faulinus  of  Nola  to  Sulpioius 
Severus  (see  AugustVs  Beitr.  aur  ohr.  Kunst- 
gesch.,  1841,  p.  146^179),  that  the  use  of  the 
term  is  established  as  signifying  the  niches  of 
the  choir'  in  Oriental  basilicas,  for  which  this 
same  writer  also  uses  the  term  coTicha,  In  his  de- 
scription he  says:  Apsidem  solo  el  parietibus 
marmoratam  camera  musivo  iUusa  darificai,  and 
the  most  ancient  monuments  represent  them 
with  such  decorations  (Bunsen's^  Basiliken  d. 
chr.  Rom.,  MUncben,  1842;  Lenoir,  archUeet, 
monaslique,  Paris,  1852,  p.  277,  Ac.).  The  opsis 
did  not  contain  the  altar,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  apsis,  but  the  throne  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
reliquary ;  hence,  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  both  these.  It  also  retains  the  general  signi- 
fication of  arch  and  vault,  and  is  employed  to 
designate  the  niohe-form  projections  at  the  side 
of  some  church  edifices.  The  apsides  remind 
us  of  the  ceUa  and  idols  of  heathen  temples. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  Christian  decora- 
tions placed  therein,  especially  by  the  Romish, 
as  differing  in  this  lospeot  from  the  usages  of 


tbo  Greek  Oimroh  (€oneil.  Qnintsftxt  «tt.  £), 
they  form  a  stem  and  gloomy  terminatioB  tt 
the  basilicas.  The  subsequent  extension  «f 
their  form  into  a  longer  polygonal  apace,  wU 
the  insertion  of  numerous  large  windows  tbrosfk 
which,  with  beautiful  symbolical  stgnificanes, 
the  bright  rays  of  the  mominc  fall  opon  the 
altar,  instead  of  the  previous  dantness  and  stem 
figures,  constituted  one  of  those  decide  ad- 
vances of  Germanic  architecture  fn>m  tbe  inila- 
ence  of  heathenism  towards  a  more  elevated 
and  evangelical  style.  Hbmkx.* 

Aqnila  (AviAih}  and  Pripcilla.  AjnAaf  is  the 
Greek  form,  Priscilla  the  diminutive  of  Prises.' 
Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  lived  m  Rone 
until  driven  away  by  the  Claudian  perseeotioo 
( Acto  18 : 2 ;  Suet.  Claud,  25,  Judaeos  impulson 
Chrisio  aasidue  htmultuanies  Rotma  €agmlii\. 
He  first  went  witb  bis  wife  to  Corinln.  sad 
there  followed  his  occupation  of  teni-Biakinf. 
Here  they  became  acouainted  with  Paal,  being 
yet  Jews  (Acts  18  3  2)  and  of  the  same  crafi 
Through  him  they  were  converted*  and  tbdr 
humble  workshop  became  the  centre  for  the 
work  of  converting  the  splendid  capital  af 
Achaia.  Thenceforth  they  took  an  active  pan 
in  all  the  self-denying  labors  of  PaoL  Tbev 
accompanied  him  to  Epbesus  (Acts  18  :  lS-2d| 
where  they  introduced  the  eloquent  and  talented 
Alexandrian  Jew,  Apollos,  to  Christtanirf  (Aeti 
18  :  24).  Their  house  was  a  regular  place  of 
worship  for  a  part  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesoi^ 
(1  Cor.  16  :  19).  Subsequently  theT  had  ooes- 
sion  to  show  their  affection  for  Paal,  by  savio|; 
his  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own  (Rotn.  10 :  4). 
Then  they  a^ain  settled  in  Rome  (1.  c),  vrbere, 
as  formerly  m  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  a  ttomber 
of  Christians  worshiiiped  at  their  house.  A^aia 
they  left  Rome  during  the  persecution  of  Nero 
(2  Tim.  4  :  19).  The  cause  of  these  chanieei 
cannot  be  found,  as  Neander  supposes,  in  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  but  ratner  in  adverse 
circumstances,  and  in  their  desire  to  propa^ile 
the  Gospel.  Their  subsequent  history  is  vn- 
known.  Chrysostom  ad  Rom.  16 :  4 ;  1  Cor.  16 : 
19,  says  nothing  about  it.  In  Martyrol.  Ro- 
manum,  July  8th,  both  are  numbered  vrith  tbe 
martyrs.  Hbrzoo.— JBtcefemiEr. 

AqoilSt  Caspar,  A.M.  (Adier),  son  of  Leo- 
nard Adler,  Patrician  and  Syndic  of  Aognburg, 
where  he  was  born  Aug.  17th,  1488.  In  his 
native  city  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  until  in 
1502  he  went  to  Ulra.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Italy,  desirous  to  tread  its  classic  soil,  and  to 
form  acquaintances  with  its  celebrated  men. 
In  this  he  succeeded  well.  On  his  retora 
through  Reme,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  D, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  where  his  eloquesee 
secured  for  him  a  pastoral  charge.  His  stsy 
there  was  brief.  In  1514  he  lived  in  Leipt^ie, 
and  in  1515  he  attended  his  renowned  friend, 
Francis  of  Sickingen,  as  chaplain.  In  1516  be 
became  pastor  in  Jena,  near  Aogsbor^Kt  *ad 
married.  For  this,  and  for  his  frank  promsioB 
of  Lutheran  doctrines,  made  the  next  jear,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Augs- 

*  This  is  the  trae  reading  in  Rom.  16  :  9. 

*  This  is  the  simplest  interpretation  of  4  var*  Wcw 
iMXvrifl,  and  most  in  barmoa^  with  tbe  elroamstanees 
mentioaed  fai  Bern.  16  t  5. 
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Inrg.  BQt»  aftar  a  half^ear's  oonfinement  in  a 
[oDgeon  at  Dillinf^ii,  he  was  released  by  the 
Dtercession  of  Mai^,  Queen  of  Hungary,  sister 
if  Charles  V.  Banished,  he  had  to  leave  behind 
lis  library,  and  fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
teard  Luther's  and  Melanchthon's  leotures,  and 
;raduated  as  A«  M.  in  1521.  Then  he  lived  with 
•"raDcis  of  Siokingen,  as  the  tutor  of  his  chil- 
Iren,  until  bis  fall.    Aquila  then  (1523)  went 

0  Eisenach,  and  soon  after  to  Wittenberg,  where 
16  taught  Hebrew,  besides  preaching  in  the 
Electoral  church,  and  assisting  Luther  in  the 
ranslation  of  the  0.  T.  Luther's  esteem  for  him 
8  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ew  witnesses  of  Luther's  marriage,  and  from 
lis  remark:  '*If  the  Bible  should  be  lost,  I 
roald  find  it  again  with  Aquila."  In  1527  he 
fss  appointed  Pastor  and  Keformer  at  Saalfeldt, 
ind  St  the  first  Church  visitation  of  the  Thurin- 
rian  diocese.  Superintendent.  In  1530  he  at- 
eoded  the  Augsourg  DieU  The  second  Church 
isitation  resulted  in  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
ichool  system,  in  which  Aquila  took  part  In 
537  Jacob  Stegel  was  appointed  second  as- 
istant  pastor  in  addition  to  Blank,  the  first. 
Siegel  was  a  violent  man,  with  whom  Aquila 
ras  involved  in  several  quarrels.  The  first, 
n  1539,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  was 
ettled  by  Luther;  the  other,  in  1546,  about 
perquisites,  was  adjusted  by  Melanohthon,  Bu- 
;eDhageo,  and  Crnoiger.  When,  after  Luther's 
leath,  the  Lutherans  were  severely  oppressed, 
kquila  remained  faithful,  sent  letters  or  consola- 
ion  to  the  captive  Elector,  prayed  daily  for  him 
n  the  churches,  and  wrote  against  the  Interim. 

1  price  of  5000  florins  was  fixed  on  his  bead. 
)ut  he  found  a  refuge  with  Princess  Catharine  of 
iadolstadt,  and  a&rward  with  l^rinces  George 
Srast  and  Poppo  of  Henneberg.  In  1550  he 
fas  even  made  Dean  of  Schmalkalden.  In  1552 
he  Elector  John  Frederick  was  released,  and 
taoi^d  Aquila  to  be  reinstated  at  Saalfeldt.  In 
557  he  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  Uni- 
rervity  in  Jena.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Nov. 
L2th,  1560,  he  was  created  a  member  of  the 
Consistory  of  Weimar.  His  second  wife  and  four 
10D8,  all  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Church,  survived  him  (cf.  Wagner:  Beitr.  sur 
ilef.  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Saalfeldt).  Gensler, 
D  hia  vita  AquUae,  enumerates  20  literary  works 
»f  hifl:  sermons,  expositions  of  the  Catechism, 
)f  the  Psalms,  letters  of  consolations,  etc.  His 
)iibiioations  against  the  Interim  are  written  in 
rery  strong  language,  owing  to  a  false  report, 
[pread  by  Aj^cola,  that  he  had  gained  Aquila 
or  the  Interim.  Aquila's  "  Short  but  necessary 
exposition  of  the  whole  Chr.  doctrine,''  inclnd- 
Dg  11  sermons  to  children,  have  been  appended 
)y  Hillinger  to  his  Memoria  AquUina, 

Dr.  Wilkin. — Ruetenik, 
Aquileia  is  important  in  Church  history,  Ij 
IS  the  seat  of  a  Patriarch:  2)  on  account  or 
leveral  Synods  there  oonvened :  3)  for  its  pecu- 
iar  confession. 

1)  Several  Italian  bishops  besides  those  of 
^me,  especially  those  of  Milan,  Ravenna  and 
iquileia,  held  Aitriarohal  power  for  some  time. 
E^he  Bishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna  sabordi- 
lated  themselves  to  Rome,  when  distressed  by 
be  Longobards  (570-^80),  but  the  Bishop  of 


Aqoileia,  residing  on  the  island  of  Grade,  after 
the  Longobardian  invasion  (568)  rejected  all 
Romish  overtures.  His  successor  did  the  same, 
so  that  Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-C38),  in  order  to 
save  the  appearance  of  supremacy,  consecrated 
him  as  Patriarch  of  Gmdo.  This  Patriarchate 
was  afterward  removed  to  Venice  (1451),  when 
both  Austria  and  Venice  claimed  the  right  of 
nominating  the  Patriarch.  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
therefore  abolished  the  Patriarchate  in  1751, 
establishing  instead  the  insignificant  Patriarch- 
ate of  the  Undine  for  the  Venetian  possessions 
in  Friaul,  and  an  Apostolic  Vicarship  in  Aqui- 
leia for  the  Austrian  territory.  Venice  bemj; 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Patri- 
archate was  abolished  entirely ;  in  its  place  two 
Archbishoprics  were  foundea,  those  of  Undine 
and  GStz,  which  remain  to  this  day.  Cf.  De 
Rubeis  Monumenta  Ecdesiae  Aquileiensis,  1740, 
folio.  Ziegler^s  Gesch.  der  Kirchl.  Verfass- 
ungsibrraen.  p.  321,  &0.  • 

2.  Of  the  tnree  Synods  held  in  Aqnileta  the 
first  only  is  canonical.  It  was  convened  to  de- 
cide whether  Palladins,  Bishop  of  Illyria,  vras 
justly  accused  of  Arianism.  When  first  ae- 
cusea,  he  requested  the  Emperor  Gmtian  to  call 
a  Council  from  all  the  Oriental  provinces,  which 
he  believed  to  be  on  his  side.  This  was  done 
in  379.  But  it  was  not  till  881,  immediately 
after  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  that  32 
bishops  ffrom  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Afnoa-«-the  Ori- 
ental bistiops,  though  invited,  did  not  appear), 
assembled  m  Aquileia,  Sept.  3d,  to  investigate 
the  ouestion.  valerian.  Bishop  of  Aquileia, 
presided,  but  Ambrosius,  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Milan,  was  the  soul  of  the  Assembly.  Palla- 
dius  and  Secundinus,  the  Presbyter,  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  the  question,  and  even  when 
Ambrosius  urged  against  them  the  resolutions 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  Council,  they  tried  to 
escape  by  equivocation  and  subterfuges.  The 
bishops,  however,  understood  that  the  accqsar 
tion  was  well  founded,  and  sentenced  Palladius 
and  Secundinus  to  deposition.  The  subject 
before  the  second  Synod  of  Aquileia  (698)  was 
the  Three  Chapter  Question  (see  the  resp.  Art.). 
This  assembly  was  against  condemning  the 
three  chapters,  they  were  therefore  pronounced 
schismatic,  and  their  acts  were  not  recognised 
by  the  Church,  although  in  the  beginning  of 
the  dispute  (544)  almost  all  the  Oriental  bishops 
held  the  same  -view.  The  third  Synod,  (also 
repudiated)  was  held  at  Austria,  near  Undine, 
in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia,  in  1409,  by  Gregory 
XII,  contemporaneously  with  the  Synod  of 
Pisa.  Although  he  here  excommunicated  his 
two  rivals,  Benedict  and  Alexander  V.,  it  was 
of  no  avail  to  him,  as  the  Council  of  Pisa  de- 
clared almost  unanimously  for  Alex.  V. 

3.  The  confession  of  Aouileia  (according  to 
Rufinus,  Expos.  Symb.  Apost)  reads  thus: 
'*  Cfredo  in  Deo  patre,  omnipotenie,  invisibili  ei 
impassibiii.  Et  in  Christo  Jesu,  unico  Jilio 
efusj  domino  nostro.  Qui  natua  est  de  sptritu 
sanelo,  ex  Maria  Virgine,  Craeijixus  sub  Pon- 
tio  PilatoetsepuUusdetfeendUadtf^fema,  Tertia 
die  resurrexU  a  mortuis.  AscendUtn  eoelos,  sedd 
ad  dexteram  Patris ;  inde  venturus  esi,judicar0 
moos  et  mortuos,      Et  in  spiriiu  satf^ 

tarn  ecclesiam,  remissionem  peeoatar 
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earnis  resttrrectionem,**  The  words  invisilnli  et 
impassabUi,  are  not  found  in  other  confeeBions. 
They  were  added  as  a  testimony  against  the 
Patripaesians,  who  viewed  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  as  different  revelations  and  relations  of 
one  and  the  same  divinity,  bo  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  differenoe  between  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  crucified.  In  opposition  to  this  heresy, 
God  the  Father,  not  incarnate,  was  here  assert- 
ed to  be  essentially  invisible,  and  incapable  of 
Buffering.  The  passage,  **deacendit  ad  infema" 
is  found  in  the  apostolic  symbol,  but  not  in  the 
old  Uoman,  upon  which  it  is  based,  nor  in  any 
«ther  of  the  versions  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  Semi-Arian  Synod  of  Rimini  (359)  first 
mentions  this  Article  (Socr.  Hist.  Eocl.  II.  37, 
41).  **  Of  Christ  we  know  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied, died,  was  buried,  went  to  Hades  and  ad- 
justed its  affairs." 

H.  A. — Reuienik, 
^abia'  is  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  Is. 
21  :  13,  under  the  name  ]3*^£*  ^^  rather  (cf.  the 

• 

latest  commentaries  on  this  passage)  in  Jer.  25  : 
24 ;  Esek.  27  :  21 ;  2  Chron.  9  :  14.  The  name 
was  applied  originally  but  to  a  small  part  of 
Arabia  (cf.  Guenius,  comment.  Is.,  Vol.  I.  p. 
673,  note ;  Thesaur,,  p.  1066,  col.  I.).  The  in- 
habitants are  called  Q »3  ^y,  D'*5"U/»  2  Chron. 

17  :  11,  21  :  16,  22  :  1,  26 :  7.  In  the  singular, 
♦3ny,  Is.  13  :  20 ;  Jer.  3  :  2 ;  O^^ »  Nehem. 

2 :  19,  6  : 1.  Its  oldest  name,  found  in  Genesis, 
is  £aa(land,  Land  ofiht  Sons  of  the  East,  Onp* 

Gen.  10  :  30;  Num.  23  :  7;  D"T|5  ^^K.  Gen- 
25  :  6;  DHp.  ^i2  Yl^.*  ^®"-  29:  L*  Sons  of 
the  East,  D*in  ^J3«  i"  ^^®  general  name  of  the 

Arabians,  especially  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Northern  Arabia,  Jud.  6:3,  33  :  7,  11 :  8,  16 ; 
Job  1:3;  Is.  9  :  14:  Jer.  49:28;  Esek.  25:4, 
10.  In  the  N.  T.  the  land  is  called  'Apafiia, 
Gal.  1  :  17,  4  :  25 ;  its  inhabitants  'Apo^f  (,  Acts 
2  :  11.  The  northern  limits  of  Arabia  are  in- 
definite, the  extensive  deserts  between  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia  not  admittino;  of  a  distinct 
boundary-line.  Generally,  the  Tine  runs  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Sues  to  the  angle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  El-AHsch  (the  ancient  Rhino- 
colura);  thence  directly  to  the  south  point  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  thence  S.  £.  to  Palmyra,  and  E.  to 
the  Euphrates  (according  to  Arabian  geogra- 

5 hers,  N.  to  Balis,  see  Abulfeda,  ed.  Paris,  p.  73, 
sztachri,  transl.  by  Mordtmann,  p.  5) ;  thence 
along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  Desert  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Schatt-el-Arab,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  vast  region,  about  four  times  the 
area  of  Germany,  is  divided,  since  Ptolemv,  into 
Arabia  Deserta  (stony  or  sterile)  and  Arabia 
Felix  (or  happy).  But  this  division,  arbitrary, 
indefinite  ana  unknown  to  the  Arabians  them- 
selves, is  properly  rejected  by  modern  geogra- 
phers (RUter,  1. 0. 1,  p.  4).  Before  Ptolemy  only 
the  northern  division,  A.  Deserta,  and  the  south- 
em,  Felix,  were  known.  Here,  however,  we  fol- 
low the  Ptolemaic  division,  because  sanctioned 


*  For  a  historiosl  and  geographieal  dMoription,  see 
Oarl  RiUer,  Oeognpby  of  Asia,  Vo).  VIIX. 


by  antiquity  and  convenient  for  arehsolopea! 
researches. 

Arabia  Deserta,  ^  ^pflM^  'Apo^Su^  vx^m 
'Apafiia,  comprises  the  elevated  table  land  cf 
steppes,  nortn  of  the  peninsula,  between  Syria 
ana  Mesopotamia ;  a  oesolate  region,  infaal»led 
only  by  roaming  Bedouins.  It  is  called,  by  the 
Arabian  geo^^phers,  the  Syrian,  Mesupota* 
mian,  Iracensmn  desert.  It  consista  most\j  of 
arid,  sandy  deserts,  vrith  a  scantj  TegetatieB, 
where  the  burning  sky  produces  mirages  (3*t^. 

Is.  35  :  7,  Gesen.  comm.  Thesaurus,  p.  14301, 
and  the  pestilential  Samnm,  similar  to  the  Eak* 
wind,  the  D'*lp  Pll*!*  ^^  simply  D'*tD»  ^^^ 

•  It  •!•» 

Hebrews  ( Winer,  bibl.  Real  enoyel.  on  the  word 
'*  wind" ;  Robinson,  Palestine,  I.  p.  343). 

Arabia  Peircta,  ^  ycirpota  'Aoafila,  comprisei 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  to  whion  others  add  the 
present  Hedschfts.  The  name  waa  derived  fnn 
Its  capital,  Petra ;  but  after  it  had  lost  its  hii- 
torieal  import,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  rough,  monniaimivi 
region,  sparsely  intersected  br  froitfalTalleyt; 
its  northern  portion  is  altogether  barren,  (see 
Sinai,  Shur,  Zin.)  It  comprises  the  territories 
of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Amalekitea  and  Aa- 
monites  in  the  north,  of  the  Midtanitea  in  the 
south,  of  the  Nabatheans  in  the  eaat.  Arabia 
Petrssa  owes  its  biblical  importance  chiefly  to 
the  forty  years'  journey  of  the  Israelites.  (See 
Moses,  Desert,) 

Arabia  Felix,  'AfttifUa  17  MaifUMf,  frona  the  bA 
fulness  of  its  southwestern  portion,  althoog^ 
others  derive  it  from  the  aboriginal  name, 
Yemen,  which  means,  to  the  right  nand,  sooth, 
happy,  and  includes  the  Bouthem  portion  of  the 
Arabmn  peninsula,  the  preeent  Yemen.  Iti 
extent,  its  situation  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  its  tropical  climate,  woold  render  Aim- 
bia  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  flourishing  and 
cultivated  countries,  if  it  was  not  destitofee  af 
water.  It  has  not  a  single  river,  bat  only  tor 
rents,  whose  waters  disappear  daring  the  hot 
season.  It  has,  therefore,  always  been  inhabilei 
by  nomades  only,  and  civilisation  has  been  con- 
fined to  narrow  strips  along  its  coasts.  This  it 
also  the  cause  of  our  ignorance  of  its  interior, 
besides  that  the  two  great  commercial  rootes 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  via.,  by 
wajT  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Dead  Ses, 
avoid  Arabia  by  a  circuit  (Ritter,  1.  c.  I.  p.  2). 
As  a  country  Arabia  has  therefore  always  occa* 
pied  but  a  subordinate  position  in  history,  aod 
It  was  only  the  enthusiasm  of  Mahomed's  reli- 

S'on,  that  made  the  Arabians  conquerors  of  s 
rge  portion  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Nor 
was  Arabia  the  seat  of  the  high  civilisation  of 
the  Mohamedan  Arabians,  bat  radier  the  coe- 
quered  territories  of  Egypt*  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia  and  Spain. 

Of  the  products  of  Arabia,  especiallj  Arabia 
Felix,  ancient  authors  mention:  frankinoeoie, 
myrrh,  balsam,  cinnamon,  cassia,  icems  and 
gold  (cf.  HerodU.  II.  107 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  30. 
seq. ;  Diod.  Sicui,  III.  45,  46 ;  Strabo,  p.  768, 
778,  782;  Bochart,  Oeogr.  Saer.  I.  2,  cap.  26; 
Mannert,Geog;r.  der  Orieohen  u.  Roomer,  Th.  IT. 
p.  7,  seq. ).  &ripture  mentions  as  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia:    "lambs,  rams  and   goats," 
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Bcelc.  27 1 21 ;  Ib.  60 : 6 ;  Md  «'  ipioet  (esp.  fnnk- 
nceime),  precious  stones  and  gold,"  1  Reg.  10 : 
i.  10  :  11 ;  Ps.  72  :  15 ;  Ses.  60  :  6 ;  Jer.  6  :  20 ; 
Szek.  27 :  22.  That  the  Arabs,  as  nomades,  are 
"ich  in  cattle,  is  well  known,  also,  that  their 
country  produces  frankinoense,  niTrrh,  and 
rassia  \RUter,  1.  a  I.  p.  356-372).  :6nt  cinna- 
non,  precions  stones  and  gold  are  not  found  in 
Airabia,  they  are  only  articles  of  eommeroe  from 
[ndia,  attributed  by  the  ancients,  who  did  not 
snow  their  native  country,  to  the  Arabians,  who 
wrought  them.  Besides  these  natural  products, 
Ezek.  27  :  20,  ''clothes  for  chariots"  are  men- 
aoned,  in  which  Dedan,  an  Arabic  tribe, 
7aded. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  the  Bible 
mentions  bnt  a  few  tribes  of  the  southern  and 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  which  are 
iivided,  according  to  their  descent,  into  Hamites 
ind  Shemites.  On  the  supposition,  that  the 
ihree  sons  of  Noah,  1  Mos.  10  (cf.  Tuch,  comm. 
Genesis,  p.  202),  represent  divisions  of  the  earth, 
fcnd  that  Ham  represents  the  southern,  torrid 
Bone,  including,  besides  Africa,  the  south  coast 
>f  Arabis,  it  is  easilr  explained,  why  Arabic 
nations,  although  of  Shemitic  origin,  are  called 
Eiamites,  and  why  the  extraction  of  some  tribes 
tppoars  donbtfal  (cf.  on  the  interpretation  of 
Sen.  10 : 7, 25-^0,  Boehart,  Geogr.  sacra,  s.  Pha- 
eg,  de  dispersions  gentium  ;  J,  JO,  Miehadis,  spi- 
rUegium  geagrapk,  Hfhr»  ext,  past  Boeharium, 
:he  comm.  on  Uenesis,  and  Monographs  on  the 
nitalogue  of  Nations).  According  to  a  somo- 
irhat  different  theory  (see  Tueh,  p.  395),  Gen. 
25  :  1-6,  12-18,  is  understood  as  describing  the 
Ibrahamio  descent  of  Arabian  tribes  only 
ihrough  hia  concubines  Hngar  and  Ketnrah. 
The  aboriginal  genealogies  of  the  Arabs  distin- 
^ish  dead,  native  and  immigrant  tribes.  Dead 
xibes  are  those  belonging  to  the  mythic  epoch, 
irhose  names  and  legendary  fate  are  preserved 
dy  tradition  only.  Nadve  tribes  are  those  do- 
iceoded  from  &abUtn  (Joktan  in  the  Bible), 
sapeeially  those  of  Yemen.  Immigrated  tribes 
ire  the  northern,  descendanto  of  Jbhmael,  who 
ifterward  sained  the  ascendency  over  the  former 
9,  AhtdfeeL  hist,  anU  islam,  ed,  Fleischer,  p.  180, 
ieq.).  Of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the 
following  are  the  most  im portent:  1)  The  Sabe- 
^n>>  KSCS^  (iiot  to  be  confounded  with  K3p> 

ihe  Cushitio  MerolS),  who,  as  a  trading  nation, 
exported  frankincense,  precious  stones  and  gold 
[Is.  60:6;  Jer.6:20;  £zek.27:22;  18.72: 
15) ;  they  traded  in  slaves  also  (Joel  3  :  13, 
Bebr.  text  4:8);  they  grew  very  rich,  and  were 

r>verDed  bv  kings  of  their  own  (Ps.  72 :  10 ; 
Reg.  10 : 1,  seq.y.  Thejr  lived  chiefly  in  South- 
em  Arabia,  where  their  metropolis  Saba  or 
Mariaba  (Mareb)  was  destroyed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  upper  dam,  when  the  Sabeans  emi- 
grated and  dispersed,  about  the  2d  cent,  after 
Christ  (s.  Ritier,  1.  c.  I.  p.  76,  seq.).  The  class- 
ics give  exaggerated  accounte  of  their  riches  (s. 
Tack,  comm.  Gen.,  p.  225).  In  the  Bible  a 
threefold  account  is  given  of  their  origin,  viz. : 
1  Qen.  10 : 7,  1  Chron.  1 :  9,  Shebaris  the  grand- 
son of  Cdsh  ;  1  Chron.  1 :  22,  he  is  the  son  of 
Joktnn ;  in  Gen.  25  :  3,  1  Chron.  1 :  32,  he  is 
grandson  of  Abraham  (son  of  Jokshan)  by  Ke- 
turab.  Some  interpreters  here  suppose  three 
15 


different  nations  of  Sabeans;  others  oonsider  all 
three  as  the  same  nation,  differently  classified, 
accordi ng  to  di fferen t  genealogical  theories.  The 
Arabians  know  of  but  one  Saba,  grandson  of 
Kathftn  (Abvlfed.  hist.  anieisl,p.  180 ;  Ibn  Oo- 
teiba,  p.  49,  se^.).  Others  distinguish  but  two 
tribes,  identifying  the  Cushitio  and  Joktenidio 
as  one  southern  tribe ;  then  the  Abrahamic  is 
the  northern  tribe  which  (Job  1 :  15)  invaded  the 
land  of  Job.  But  against  this  view  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  book  of  Job  represento  the  Sa- 
beans, according  to  the  usual  view,  as  caravan 
traders  (6  :  9),  and  that  the  Cushitio  and  Abra- 
hamic Sabeans  are  certeiuly  identical,  on  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  Dedan  and  R&ma 
(Regma  —  cf.  Esek.  27  :  22).    Dedan,  ^1%  i« 

generallv  mentioned  with  the  Sabeans,  in  Gen. 
10  :  7,  1  Chron;  1 :  9,  as  grandson  of  Cftsh ;  in 
Gen.  25  :  3,  1  Chron.  1 :  32,  as  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah ;  in  Esek.  38  :  13,  as  trar 
ders  (cf.  27"^:  15,  20 ;  Is.  21 :  13).  Most  inter- 
preters recognise  the  name  Dedan  in  the  modem 
Dftden,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  then  they 
must  have  inhabited  the  Arabian  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  agrees  well  with  their  rela- 
tions to  Saba  and  Regma.  In  Jer.  25 :  23,  49 :  8, 
Esek.  45 : 1.3,  Dedan  appears  as  adjoining  Edom. 
A  twofold  nation  has  therefore  been  supposed, 
but  unnecessarily,  since  the  northern  might  well 
be  a  colony  of  the  southern.  3)  Nebajoth,  Gen. 
25 :  13,  called  the  firstborn  of  Ishmael  (cf.  28 : 9, 
36 :  13,  Is.  60 :  7,  a  tribe  of  nomades  next  to 
Kedar,  rich  in  cattle.  They  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Nabateans,  the 
chief  tribe  of  Petrean  Arabia.  But  according  to 
the  learned  investigations  of  Quatremere  (s.  his 
Memoire  sur  les  Kabaiiens,  Journal  Asiaiique, 
Paris,  1835,  T.  XV.  pp.  5-55, 97-137,  209-271— 
cf.  Bitter,  1.  c.  I.  pp.  111-140),  the  Nabateans 
are  of  Aramaic  descent.  The  genealogy  of  Ge- 
nesis must  therefore  either  be  erroneous,  or  the 
Nabateans  and  the  *lVZ|^  are  two  distinct 

tribes.  1  Mace.  5 :  25,  9 :  35, 12 :  31.  Na0»fa^, 
NaioroMM,  are  the  Nabateans  of  Arabia  Petrea» 
who  extended  as  far  as  to  East  Palestine,  and 
south  to  Arabia  Felix,  whence  Jerome  ( Quest,  in 
Gen,^  0.  251,  following  Josephus,  ArcbeoL  I.  12, 
4,  says:  A  Nebc^olh  omms  regio  ab  Euphrate 
usque  ad  mare  rubrum,  Nabatkea  usque  hodie 
dieOur,  quae  pars  Arabiae  est;  and  Ptolemy,  II. 
7,  locates  the  'SaataitMoi  in  Arabia  Felix  (cf, 
JfoiMifrf.,  1.  c.  p.  165).    4)  Kedar,  Ttp    ♦J3f 

*)"Tr)>  a  nomadic  tribe,  living  in  tente  (1.  c.  1, 5; 

Ps.  120:5);  rich  in  oatUe,  good  archers  (Is. 
21: 16,  17,  42  :  11.  60:  1;  Jer.  2: 10.  49  :  28, 
seq. ;  Esek.  27  :  21).  They  descend  from  Isb- 
mael  (Gen.  25 :  13),  by  his  second  son  Kedar. 
The  Arabians  have  the  same  tradition  (Abulfed. 
Mst.  anteisi.  n.  192).  Pliny  (N.  H.  V.  12)  also 
mentions  Ceareni  and  Nciaiaei  as  neighbors. 
Stephan.  Bgzant.  (on  the  word  lU&pai^cu(  in- 
cludes them  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Theod&retus 
fad  Ps.  120 :  5),  whom  Suidas  (on  the  w.  Ki^daf ) 
follows,  makes  them  encamp  near  Babylon ;  a 
variety  of  locations  natural  with  nomades. 
5)  Midian  |n»p.  ]10f  DO^IO.  DOnp. 

east  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (where  Arabian  geogra* 
phers  also  mention  a  Madian — s.  AbiU/eai  wog. 
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ed.  Paris,  p.  86;  Rommel,  Ahvlfadait  Arab,  p.  77), 
extends  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  to  the  Moabites. 
Exod.  2 :  15, 3 : 1,  18 :  1, 5 ;  Gen.  36 :  35 ;  Nnm. 
22 :  4,  25 :  6,  14-18,  31 : 2,  seq.  The  people  seem 
to  have  followed  trading,  as  earlj  as  the  time  of 
Jacob,  between  Gilead  and  Palestine  (Gen.  37 : 
28).  In  this  connection  the  names  **  Midianites" 
and  "  Ishmaelites"  are  used  synonymously  (of. 
Gen.  37  :  25,  27,  28:36;  Judg.  8:22,24,26;) 
contrary  to  the  statement  miMe  Gen.  25 : 2,  4, 
that  the  Midianites  were  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah.  A  branch  of  the  Midianites 
is  mentioned  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exod.  2 : 
15  seq.,  3:1,  18 : 1,  seq. ;  Num.  10 :  29).  The 
other  branch  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  was  early 
subdued  by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  36 :  35).  Thev 
appear  as  allies  of  Moab  (Num.  22 :  4,  25  :  o, 
14-18),  and  were  conquered  by  Israel  (Num.  31). 
After  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  the  Mi- 
dianites, with  the  Amalekites  and  others,  made 
frequent  invasions  (Jud.  6 : 2,  seq.),  until  ex- 
pelled by  Gideon  (Jud.  6 :  33,  c.  8),  which  event 
IS  mentioned  as  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Israel  (Ps.  83:10,  12;  Jes.  9:3,  10:26; 
Habak.  4:7).  After  this  they  seem  to  have 
been  peaceful  traders  (Is.  60 :  6). 

Hence  the  northern  tribes  of  Ishmael  geper- 
ally  seem  to  have  been  nomadic;  whilst  in 
Southern  Arabia,  in  the  fruitful  valleys,  and  on 
the  terraces  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  fixed 
habitations  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  and 
luxury  seem  to  have  early  prevailed.  The  lately 
discovered  ruins  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
confirm  this  view.  And  whatever  is  related  by 
the  ancients  of  the  riches  of  Arabia,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  southern  tribes.  But  whence  these 
riches?  Certainly  not  from  native  resources 
alone,  but  from  the  monopoly  of  commerce  be- 
tween India,  Western  Asia  and  the  Occident ; 
for  which  reason  also  the  products  of  India 
were  attributed  to  Arabia.  Hence  also  the  fame 
of  great  wisdom  which  the  **  Sons  of  the  East" 
enjoy  in  the  Bible  (1  Reg.  4 :  30,  10 : 1-13).  But 
the  northern  Arabs  are  represented  in  the  Bible, 
as  they  are  to  this  day,  as  wandering  herdsmen, 
or  as  robbers,  tying  in  ambush  for  travellers,  or 
invading  and  plundering  adjoining  territories 
(Jer.  3:2;  Job  1 :  15).  A  peouliar  epithet, 
half  s|>ortive,  half  reproachful,  given  to  these 
tribes  is,  "those  witn  shaved  hair  comers," 

nXD    ♦Jf^Xn   (Jer.  «  :  25,  25  :  23,  49  :  32). 

They  often  came  in  contact  with  the  Hebrews. 
The  Midianites  are  mentioned  in  the  times  of 
Jacob,  Moses  and  the  Judges.  Under  David 
the  Arabs  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  Israel ; 
Solomon  even  entered  into  commercial  conneo- 
tions  with  them  (v4>yages  to  Ophir),  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  them  (Queen  of  Sbeba) ;  un- 
der Jehoshaphat,  thev  are  represented  as  tribu- 
taries (2  Chron.  17 :  11) ;  but  under  Jehoram  they 
with  the  Philistines  conquer  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
21 :  16, 17) ;  Ussiah  subdued  them  again  (c.  26 : 
7).  Whether  the  prophecy,  that  the  Arabs  also 
were  to  be  chastised  by  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
nian conquerors  (Is.  11 :  31,  seq. ;  Jer.  25  :  22, 
seq.,  49 :  28-33 ;  Esek.  38 :  11-13)  was  fulfiUed, 
is  not  proved  historically.  But  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  their  oonqnests  extended  to  Northern  Aiia- 
bia,  although  their  subjugation  was  but  tempo- 


rary. Arabia  oonld  never  be  perraftneiiUy  sab- 
jeot  to  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  Boauuia  boeat 
of  the  subjugation  or  Arabia  as  a  jyroouKM  So- 
malia, and  of  triumphs,  but  these  are  mcTciy 
compliments  paid  to  the  emperors ;  only  a  fev 
tribes  were  conquered.  Even  the  72  yean* 
dominion  of  Abyssinian  kings  in  Yemen  eanoot 
be  viewed  as  a  permanent  conaueat.  After  tbc 
Babylonian  exile,  during  the  Maccabeao  wan, 
a  part  of  the  Arabian  tnbes  appear  aa  conftde- 
rates  of  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  5  :  39,  II :  39. 12: 
31 ;  2  Mace.  12 :  10,  seq.) ;  others,  as  the  Naba- 
theans,  were  friendly  (1  Mace.  5 :  24,  25, 9  :  35). 

Of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  we  ban 
but  little  definite  information.  Their  own  tradi- 
tions (see  esp.  jSAoAnutoat,  p.  432,  aeq^  tramL 
by  HaarbrMcer,  II.  337,  seq. ;  AhuQrei.  hist 
anteisl.  p.  178,  seq.)  show,  that  different  triba 
worshipped  different  gods,  and  that  their  religtos 
was  a  worship  of  nature  and  of  the  stars.  CL 
Otiander,  Studien  Uber  d.  vorisl.  Kel.  d.  AraU 
in :  Zeiuchr.  d.  deutsoh.  Morgenl.  OeselLwh.  Bd. 
YII.  p.  463,  ff.  Some  tribes  also  adopted  Joda- 
ism,  others  Christianity.  These  three  forms  of 
worship  were  combined  by  Mohammed. 

Arkold. — RmHemtk. 

ArAbia»  ChrisiianUy  in. — Tradition  connects 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  eountiy 
with  the  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  (GaL  1  :  17).  It 
is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury an  Arab  chief  asked  Demetrius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  for  Origen  as  instructor  in  the 
Christian  religion  (&u.  H.  E.  YI.  19).  About 
244  we  find  Beryllua  there.  Bishop  of  Bostra, 
whom  Origen,  at  the  Synod  of  Bostra,  converted 
ftom  his  errors  (see  AntiirinUariaiu),  Beryllos 
had,  according  to  Eui,  VI.  33,  many  colleagues. 
About  250  Ongen  again  went  to  Arabia  to  refute 
the  so-called  Arabian  heresy,  that  the  sool  dies 
vrith  the  bodv  and  arises  with  it  (Bum.  VI.  37). 
Under  the  Christian  emperors  further  efforts 
were  made  to  christianise  Arabia.  In  350  Coo- 
stanttus  sent  Ananes  Theophilus,  but  without 
sttcoess  (PhiloHorgiua,  II.  6.  III.  4i.  ADterward 
the  Nestorians  spread  here,  and  Monophjsitisa 
also  was  propagated.  Islamism  pot  an  end  to 
Christianity  in  Arabia.  Most  later  efforts  have 
been  unsuccessful  to  the  present  day. 

HxRZOG. — Bueienik, 

Arftm  in  the  0.  T.  designates  the  whole  region 
between  Mt.  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Arabia,  ths 
Tigris  and  the  Taurus,  including  vast  deseru 
and  fruitful  fields.  It  also  includes  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria  proper,  whilst  Seleucidian  and 
Roman  Svria  extenaed  farther  (PUn,  U.  X.  o. 
15,  12.  Mela  1,  11).  Where  "Aram"  occurs 
without  qualification,  Svria  proper  (Western)  is 
generally  meant,  e.  g,  1  Reg.  10  :  29  ;  11  :  25. 
As  parts  of  Syria  are  mentioned :  Damascus  (€. 

^.Is.7:8;17:3;2Sam.8:5,  ng^Sl  DIN). 

I      V  V  -  -: 

the  most  important  of  all  since  Solomon  (1  Reg. 
15  :  20.  22;  2  Reg.  6,  etc.) ;  Maaka,  2  Sam.  10: 
6 ;  Oeshur,  2  Sam.  3  :  3,  15  :  8 ;  Aram  "Beth'* 
Rechab,  2  Sam.  10:6  (cf.  Thenius  comm.): 
Aram  **Zoba"  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
times  of  Saul  and  David,  2  Sam.  8  and  10; 
finally  Hul  and  Uz,  Gen.  10  :  23.  On  all  these 
districts  see  the  respective  Articles.  Hamath, 
Thadmon  and  other  eitiet  also  belong  to  Aran, 
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mt  are  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.     Where 

tfesopotamia  is  meant,  the  epithet  D^*^n3K» 

•  -  ..  -  - 

, «.  "of  the  two  rivers,"  is  added,  Gen.  24  :  10 ; 
3eat.  23  :  5 ;  Jud.  3:8;  or  Q^K  pg.  as  the 

mginal  text  of  Genesis  has  it  constantly,  e,  g. 
55:20;  or  D-)N   ntb^.  Hos.   12:13.      Cf. 


▼  -: 


*campi  Megopotamiae"  in  Curt.  3,  2,  3,  et  a.; 
:f.  the  Art.  "  Mesopotamia." 

The  name  "Aram,"  to  be  recognised  in  the 
Sreek  'ApoftM  =  'ApoftouM.  Hcmerl  Iliad  /3,  783 ; 
Hesiod,  Theog.  304;  Slrab.  13,' 4.  6;  16.  4.  27. 
p.  G27,  785),  means  andoubtedly  '*  Highlami," 
n  contrast  U\  the  **  Netherland"  Canaan.  The 
4.rameafu  originally  came  from  the  Armenian 
Dountains,  probably  when  Abraham  came  to 
Palestine  (Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  Israel,  I.  366). 
%mo8,  9 :  7,  saj^s  that  "God  broufrht  Aram  from 
iir,"  i. «.  the  river  Cyras,  the  modern  Kar,  and 
le  threatens  the  people  of  Damascus,  1  :  5,  that 
bey  "  shall  go  back  to  Kir"  (cf.  Gtsenius  ad  Is. 
!2 :  6).  This  harmonises  with  what  we  know 
)f  the  migrations  of  the  Shemitic  tribes,  to 
vhich  the  Arameans  also  belong  (see  the  follow-' 
ng  Art.),  for  the  Armenian  mountains  seem  to 
lave  been  the  cradle  of  the  whole  race  (see  the 
Irt.  •*  Arphaxad").  The  words  "Aram"  and 
'Armenia,"  besides,  are  very  similar,  and  Mates 
f  Cheronet  the  historian  of  Armenia,  mentions 
inim  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Armenians 
see  Hist.  Arm.  I.  p.  12 ;  cf.  Michaelis,  Spicil. 
I.  p.  121,  sqq.).  Finally,  in  the  catalogue  of 
latioDS,  Gen.  10  :  22,  24,  Aram  appears  after 
Clam,  Aflsur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  as  Shero's  fifth 
on,  and  his  sons  are :  Uz,  IIol,  Gether,  Mash. 
^i)w  Tuck  interprets  these  four  names  as  the 
'  termini  of  the  Arameans."  Us,  the  southern, 
kgainst  the  Edomites  and  Arabs;  Hul,  the 
retitern,  against  the  Canaanites  ;  the  unknown 
Aether,  perhaps  the  eastern,  against  Elam  and 
issur ;  lastly  Mash,  undoubtedly  the  northern, 
kgainst  the  Japhetic  Armenians.  Bocbart  al- 
«ady  identifies  Mash  with  "itfantM,"  as  ropre- 
cnting  the  Shemitic  Arameans,  adjoining  to 
he  Armenians.  Cf.  Strabo  II.  p.  541:  "Tavpo$. 
\MfJiu¥  tfip  Xuf9jvriv  xmi  tfjv  aXXijw  *Ap/irfwia»  Orto 
'r^S  hUpOftotoftloi,  ttvki  6t  Fopdvoia  opt;  xaXovot¥. 
Ev  rovtoif  iati  xoi  x6  Ma^uw,  to  vycipxii^yoy  rij; 
^Kjir'/3«)$  xai  Tty^avoxi^uvJ*  The  original  text, 
Jen.  22 :  21,  in  its  peculiar  way,  represents 
iram  only  as  a  subordinate  grandson^  of  Nahor 
cf.  Tuch^  ad  1.  1.).  Aram,  especially  Damas- 
cus, the  last  chief  of  which  was  Resin,  was  con- 
|uered  about  740  by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-Pile- 
ler,  and  made  a  tributary  province.  Afterward 
t  was  a  Chaldee-Babylunian,  and  then  a  Persian 
:>rovince.  After  Alexander's  death  Syria  was 
in  independent  empire  under  the  Seleucidao, 
ncluding  Judea;  Pumpey  (64  A.  C.)  reduced  it 
;o  a  Roman  province.  The  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Arameans,  like  almost  sjl  West  Asia 
^>rms  of  worship,  was  an  allegoric  worship  of 
ihc  elements.  The  Teraphim  seem  to  nave 
iome  down  to  the  Israelites  from  their  Araroean 
mcestors  (see  the  Art.).  Their  national  God 
KBS  Adad  or  Hadad  (see  the  Art),  t.  e.  acoord- 
ng  to  Maerob.  Lat  1.  23,  the  son  (cf.  Mwers 
Pbuenik.  1,  196;  Hiizig,  ad  Is.  p.  205;  and 
Vatke,  ReL  d.  A.  T.  1.  370).    See  the  Articles 


"  Syrian  Goddess"  or  "Astarte,"  and  cf.  Creuter, 
Symbol.  II.  p.  55,  sqq.,  ed.  1.  Fishes  and 
doves  were  especially  sacred  to  the  Syrians. 
The  later  Jews  use  KpVO^lN  synonymously 
with  paganism.  Cf.  Wintr^  Real  Encycl.  I.  81, 
ed.  3 ;  fur  the  history  of  Aram  cf.  A,  Gatterer, 
Universal  hist.  I.  p.  267,  sqq.  ed.  2;  fur  its  geo- 
graphy, Wahl,  AVpstern  and  Central  Asia,  P. 
299,  sqq. ;  RosenmUUer,  Bibl.  Altherthumskunde, 
I.  1.  p.  232,  sqq. ;  especially  Bitter's  Erdkunde, 
Bd.  10.  16;  in  both  respects,  v,  Lengerke,  Ca- 
naan, I.  218,  sqq.  Hxazoo. — liuetenik, 
^  Aramaic  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Shem- 
itic* stock  (cf.  Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  hebr.  Spr.  p. 
15 ;  Ewald*s  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Spr.  p  15 ;  Id.  Gescn. 
d.  Vulks  Isr.  I.  327,  sqq.).  It  has  less  vowels 
and  is  harsher  (according  to  its  northern  climate). 
In  consequence  of  frequent  subjugations  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Assyrians,  and  of  intev- 
course  with  neighboring  nations,  it  has  become 
corrupted  and  mixed.  As  compared  with  the 
two  other  branches,  the  pure,  melodious,  deli- 
cate Arabic,  and  the  intermediate  antique  He- 
brew, it  is  the  low  dialect.  This  language  differs 
from  the  other  Shemitic  branches  in  the  follow- 
ing points :  The  Article  is  suflSxed  (stai.  emphat,) 
and  extensively  used,  the  Genitive  is  formed  by 
the  prefix  *Yj|i  ^he  Partic.  is  used  as  a  proper 

tense,  the  Verb  has  the  causative  conjugation 
Shaphcl,  the  Passive  is  formed  by  the  prefix 
HK*  ^^*  Sibilants  ara  avoided,  £c.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  dialects:  the  East  Aramaic  or  Chal' 
daiCf  and  the  West  Aramaic  or  Sgriac,  Some 
indeed  aver,  that  the  Chaldaic  is  no  independent 
dialect,  but  identical  with  the  Syriac,  *' a  Jewish 
reflex  of  the  Aram.  (Syr.)  idiom,"  differing  only 
in  writing  and  in  pronunciation,  the  real  Babylo- 
nian Aramaic  dialect  being  no  more  known  to  us 
(/.  D,  Michaelis,  von  d.  Syr.  Sprache,  p.  11 ;  John, 
Aram.  Sprachlehre,  {  1,  esp.;  Hupfdd  in  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  p.  291-293,  note ;  De  WeUe, 
Einleit^.  A.  T.  {  32).  But  although  the  scHsalled 
Chaldaic  has  received  many  Jewish  forms,  since 
we  know  it  only  from  Jewish  monuments,  and 
since  especially  the  ambiguous  vocalization 
betrays  the  Jewish  influeuce,  yet  besides  these 
Hebraisms,  the  Chaldaic  deviates  from  the 
Syriac  in  many  points  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  but  must  be  recognised  as 
real  dialectic  differences,  «.  g,  the  stat.  empk. 
jpittr.,  &c.  And  "why  should  not  mountainous 
Syria  have  a  rougher  and  harder,  and  the  level 
open  Babyhmia  a  softer  and  richer  dialect  t" 
Winer,  Real  enc.  I.  p.  125,  note  4;  II.  p.  648, 
sq. ;  of.  id.  Chald.  Gram.  p.  1,  sqq. ;  Hoffinann, 
Gramm.  Syr.  p.  11,  sq. 

However  this  maj  be,  we  designate  b^  the 
name  "  East  Aramaic  or  Chaldaic,"  that  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  branch  spoken  by  the  Babylo* 
nians,  and  acquired  more  or  less  by  the  Jews 
during  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  term  "  Chal- 
daie"  however,  is  not  quite  suitable,  for  the 
Chaldeans,  who  were  not  brought  to  Babylon 

'  Tbii  term  wss  introdaeed  by  Biekkom  seeordiog 
to  Oen.  0. 10,  althoagh  this  genealogy  bsi  no  referenee 
to  tongues.  The  Shemttio  dialeota  were  spoken  by 
Hamites  also,  «.  g.  the  Canaanites,  and  some  Shemltlo 
nations,  as  Elam  a&d  Assvr,  are  of  the  Indo-Qerman 
stook. 
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before  the  6th  oentuTj  A.  C.  undoubtedly  spoke 
a  Medo-Penian  touj^ue  (cf.  Geseniu3  ad  It.  23  : 

13).  which  Dan.  1 :  4  calls  Q'^tf^J   pB^y 

The  Babylonian  dialect  is  called  H^O^lK*  ^- 

12:4;  2  Reg.  18:26.    According  to  the  last 

Sassage,  it  was  used  by  the  higher  classes  in 
erusalem  and  by  the  Assyrian  nobles;  even 
the  Persian  government  published  its  edicts  in 
•'Aramaic"  (Ezra  4:7)  in  the  AVest  Asiatic 
provinces.  A  considerable  number  of  Aramaic 
words  have  even  been  transferred  to  the  Pehlvi 
dialect  (P.  r.  BohUn,  Symbolae  ad  interpr.  S. 
cod.  ez  ling.  Pers.  p.  10,  s^.),  as,  vice  versa, 
Aramaic  proper  names  contain  elements  of  San- 
scrit, a  natural  consequence  of  their  geographical 
location  between  Shemitic  and  Indo-German 
tongues  (cf.  v.  Lengerke^  Canaan,  I.  224).  Un- 
fortunately, but  a  few  vestiges  of  the  old  Aramaic, 
especially  the  Babylonian  dialect,  are  extant  in 
some  proper  names,  and  its  scanty  remnants 
have  come  down  to  us  with  Hebrew  transforma- 
tions (cf.  Gen.  31  :  47 ;  Jer.  10  :  11).  Through 
the  Jews  we  are  in  possession  of  some  more  ex- 
tensive documents  in  the  Chaldaic  language :  1) 
The  Chaldaio  portions  in  the  0.  T.,  Dan.  ii  4-7, 
28 ;  Eir.  4  :  8-6,  18 ;  7  :  12-26,  "  biblical  Chal- 
daism,"  of  a  strong  Hebrew  coloring ;  less  so  2) 
the  Chaldaio  paraphrasee  of  the  0.  T.,  the  so- 
called  Targumim  (see  Art.),  which  have  erro- 
neously been  diviaed  into  *' Babylonian''  and 
'*  Palestinian"  dialect  (cf.  Winer,  de  Onkeloso, 
etc.,  p.  8,  so.).  The  language  of  the  Talmud 
and  of  the  Rabbins  is  but  slightly  Aramaic 
Hebrew;  see  Arts.  "Talmud,"  '*Hebr.  Lang." 
After  the  exile,  the  Aramaic  gradually  became 
the  language  of  conversation  and  of  the  people, 
and  finally  the  written  language  of  Judea.  1  his 
dialect  is  called  Hebrew  in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  21 : 
40 ;  22  :  2.  Modem  authors  call  it  Syro-Chal- 
daic  (cf.  Winer,  Real  Enc.  2,  581,  sq.,  2d  ed.; 
Hoffmann,  Gram.  Syr.  p.  4,  sq.).  On  the  '*  So- 
marilan**  and  the  **2kibian,"  see  the  respective 
Articles  (cf.  L.  Hirzel,  de  chald.  bibl.  orig.  et. 
autor.  criL  Leips.  1830,  4to.). 

The  Syriae  proper,  or  Wat  Aramaic,  forms  the 
other  branch  of  tne  Aramaic  dialect.  Although 
of  great  antiquity,  no  older  monuments  of  the 
Syriac  languaj^e  are  in  our  possession  than  the 
Peshito  or  Bible  version,  written  within  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  indeed  some  infor- 
mation of  the  probable  existence  of  various 
West  Aramaic  dialects ;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  none  of  them,  except  some  Palniyrenn  in- 
scriptions. This  language  contains  many  Greek, 
Roman,  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  From  the 
times  of  Vespasian  to  the  fifth  century  the 
school  of  Edessa  did  much  for  the  purification 
and  refinement  of  the  Syriac,  and  since  440  A.  D. 
the  school  of  Nisibis.  Jacob  of  Edessa,  about 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  revived  the  liter- 
ature of  the  golden  age,  especially  Ephraem, 
Jacob  of  Serug,  Isaak,  and  Nenajas  of  Mabug. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  began  to  become 
more  and  more  corrupted,  and  the  silver  age  of 
Syriac  literature  commenced.  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  the  Arabic  made  considerable  in- 
roads, and  prevailed  over  the  Syriac  in  the  cities 
as  early  as  the  10th  and  Uth  centuries — in  the 


country  al)Out  the  12th  and   13th   oentnieji 
Gregorius  Barhebraeus  or  Abulphani4}  (f  1^) 
is  generally  called  the  last  Syriac  author  of  note, 
but  he  also  used  the  Arabic.    For  the  htstoiy 
of  Syrian  literature  cf.  Hoffman,  **  Korxe  Oes^ 
d.  Syr.  LitL"  in  Berthoid^s  theol.  Joania],  v«L 
14.    The  following  are  the  best  works  oa  Inik 
branches  of  the  Aramaic:  1)  Grammarg:  M. 
BfucUyrf,  Gntm.  Chald.  et  Syr.  libb.  III.  B«a, 
1615,  od.  2  1650 ;  X.  de  Diett,  Gram,  liog.*  orieaL 
Hebr.  Chald.  Syr.,  Ludg.  Bat.  1628,  83,  4to.;  /. 
AUing^  Synops.  instit.  Chald.  et  Syr.,  Frasket 
ad  M*  1676,  ed.  6  J.  Othone,  1701 ;  A  Opitz,  %rv 
aamua  Hebraismo  et  Chaldaismo   harmcmicm, 
Leips.  1678  4to. ;  Id.  C^aidaiemus^  targmm^  U^ 
mud.,  rabbin,,  Kiel,  1696 ;  C,  B.  Miehaelis,  Graa. 
ling.  Syr.,  Hal.  1741, 4to. ;  /.  D.  IKehaehs,  Oram. 
Syriaca,  ib.  1784,  4to.,  et  Gram.  Cbald^  Gott 
1771 ;  John,  Aram.  od.  Chald.  u.  Syr.  SpracU. 
f.  Anfilnger,  Wien,    1793,  Chrestomatfaie.,  ib. 
1800 ;  7.  S.  Voter,  Handb.  d.  Hebr.  Syr.  CfaakL 
u.  Arab.  Gram.,  Leips.  1802,  17 ;  O.  B.  Wmer, 
Gram.  d.  bibl.  u.  talmud.  Chald.,  Leips.  1824, 
1^42   mit  Chrestomathie ;    A.    Th,   HMMua^ 
Gram.  Syr.  libb.  III.  Hal.  1827,  4to.;  VkUmaii, 
EhmentarUhre  d.  Syr.  Spr.,  Berlin,  1829;  i. 
F^rsi,  Lehrgbd.  d.  Aram.  Idiom.  Chald.  Gram., 
Leips.  1835.    2)  Lexicons:  Joh,  Buattorf,  Lex. 
Chald.  talmud.  rabbin.  Opus  30  annomm.  ed.  J. 
Byaelwf,  fil.  Basil,  1640,  fol. ;  Aegid,  OuUnr,  Lex. 
Syriac.  in  N.  T.,  Hamburg,  1667 ;  JBdm,  CaMd- 
l%».  Lex.  heptaglotton  Hebr.  Chald.  Sjr.,  ttu 
London,  1669.    The  Syr.  part  specially  ed.  / 
D.  Miehaelis,  2  partt.  Gott.  1788,  4to. ;  Schuf, 
Lex.  Syr.  in  N.  T.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1708 ;  Leai^tu, 
rabbin,  amm.  deutsch.  W^rterb.  etc.,  Prague. 
1819, 3  The.  in  3  vol.,  8vo.^  A  new  Syriiie  Lexi- 
con is  much  wanted,  and  is  promised  by  Bent- 
eiein,  Herzog. — RueUnik. 

Ay^aw^  Diioiplina. — This  vague  and  insp' 
propriate  term  ^nrst  adopted  by  Otbh,  Theodnn 
Mder,  a  theologian  of  Helmstiidt,  in  his  De  rt- 
eondiia  veleris  Ecdesiae  Theologia^  Helms! 
1677)  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church  of  keeping  certain 
parts  of  divine  worship  secret  from  anbapti»d 
persons  (heathen  ana  Jews),  especially  from 
catechumens.  This  secret  practice,  which  wis 
not  without  influential  results  in  th«  develop- 
ment of  worship  and  doctrine,  excited  speeisi 
interest  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  tise  which 
Romish  theolo^ans  made  of  it,  as  a  defensive 
weapon  in  their  controversy  with  Protestants. 
Inasmuch  as  the  defenders  of  Romanism  wen 
under  the  necessity  of  proving  the  disputed 
apostolie  origin,  of  all  the  essential  dogmas  sod 
institutions  of  their  Church,  they  frequently 
found  themselves  unable  to  show  historically  the 
existence  of  some  of  their  dogmas  and  customs 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  This  was  the 
case,  especially,  in  reference  to  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  angels,  the  worship  of  imsgei 
and  the  cross,  the  seven  sacraments,  and  trao- 
substantiation.  In  this  predicament  they  dex- 
terously sought  to  surmount  all  such  difficultiei 
by  one  bold  stroke.  They  vigorously  maintained 
that  the  undeniable  absence  of  all  histories! 
data  in  reference  to  the  points  in  oontrovenj 
did  not  necessarily  disprove  their  primitiTe  au- 
thority, because  the  ancient  Charcn  had  a  i^ga- 
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ition  by  which  these  and  other  similar  matters 
rare  held  as  masteries,  and  thus  the  possibility 
f  deriving  tesHmouff  oonoerning  them  from  the 
1 18 tory  of  early  Christianity  was  excluded.  The 
egulation  referred  to,  and  the  practice  of  the 
.ncient  Church,  were  then  designated  by  the 
erni  DiscMiitta  arcani.  And  as  something,  at 
F^ast  simitar  to  it,  can  be  historically  proved, 
his  kind  of  taoticfl  recommended  itself  by  hav- 
ng  a  semblance  of  truth.  The  Jesuit  Emanuel 
on  ScheUiraU  firat  applied  it  in  a  comprehensive 
.nd  elaborate  way  in  his  very  learned  work: 
irUiquitaa  iilmdnUa  circa  Concilia  generalia  el 
rrovincialia,  decrela  ti  gtata  Pontificum  et  prae' 
ipua  totius  huttoriae  ecdesiasticae  eapHa,  Ant- 
rerp,  1678.  This,  however,  soon  called  forth 
,n  energetic  and  profound  refutation,  by  WlUiam 
t^rnJtt  Teiuel,  in  his  Di$9etiaiio  de  Diseiplina 
:rcani,  WUUnbergae  kabila  d.  3  Januar,  1083, 
fterwards  republished  in  his  ExercHationu  S^ 
ectae.  Lips,  et  Franoof.  1692,  in  4to,  Burs  posie- 
ior,  p.  1-18.  ScheUiraU  promptly  rejoined  in 
»  small  pamphlet :  De  Disciplina  arcani  eonfra 
Oisputaiiontfn  Emesii  Temdii  Diss,  apologelica, 
lorn.  1685,  in  4to,  which  again  brought  out  Ten- 
d  in  a  lengthy  refutation,  published  with  the 
lefenoe  of  his  opponent,  in  the  ExercHaliones 
seleciae,  mentioned  above.  Pars  posterior^  p. 
9-354.  The  Disciplina  arcani  was  subse- 
[uently  made  the  subject  of  repeated  investiga- 
ions,  which  however  became  unhappily  com- 
plicated, not  only  by  being  mixed  up  with  confes- 
ional  polemics,  but  still  more  by  confounding 
ho  Disciplina  arcani  with  the  so-called  Tkeo- 
ogia  arcana*  which  refers  to  something  entirely 
lifferent.  (See  Mosheim^  Commeniarius  de 
thus  Christiafwrum  anie  Constanlin,  if,  p. 
; 06-3 10.)  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  these 
nvestigations  has,  as  is  generally  acknowledged, 
>roved  beneficial.  (See  Bingfuim*s  account  of 
he  matter,  which  is  substantially  correct,  and 
-arefully  supplied  with  references :  Origines  s, 
intiquilaUs  etxUsiasticae^  lai,  vert,  Grischovitis, 
ol.  IV.,  p.  119-137.)  The  principal  points 
nvolved  in  the  Arcani  Disciplina  are  the  fol- 
owing: 

1.  From  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or 
nore  explicitly  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,'  the 
ict  of  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  treated  as  Christian  mysteries. 
<ot  only  were  unbelievers  and  catechumens 
ibsulutely  forbidden  to  attend  them,  but  every- 
hing  that  referred  to  the  form  and  rite  of  these 
lacred  transactions  was  kept  a  strict  secret, 
before  communion-service  commenced,  which 
lubsequently  became  the  Missa  Fidclium,  over 
tgainst  the  part  of  divine  worship  which  pre- 
;eded  it  as  the  Missa  Catechumenorum,  the  cate- 
chumens (so  also  the  penitents  and  the  energu- 
nens)  were  earnestly  required  to  leave  the 
'eligious  assembly,  being  urged  thereto  by  a 
iolemn  call  of  the  deacon  (Mi;  f  k  f  wv  xa/tT^z^w 

*  That  the  ancient  Church,  previous  to  the  Council 
>f  Nice,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Dindplina  arcani,  is 
in  enUrely  untenable  sssertiun  of  J,  L.  Sehaduii  (De 
)aeri§  op^rtU  vtUrum  Ckritdanorumf  teu  de  di^eiplima, 
^M<iM  wieoHf,  areant,  Qotting.  1794),  which  needs  no 
-efutation.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  Siegel  (Hand- 
>uch  dor  Cbristlicb-Kirchlichen  AlterthUmer,  Leips. 
1838,  pp.  507-5 10)  could  adopt  this  view. 


fii¥i»  I  a.  f « X.).  Daring  the  communion  servioe 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  closely  shut,  or 
guarded  by  the  deacons  or  the  doorkeepers,  in 
order  that  no  unbaptised  person  might  enter. 
Finally,  immediately  before  the  communion 
itself  another  summons  was  addressed  by  the 
deacon  to  those  present  to  take  heed  lest  any  one 
should  be  found  amongst  them  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
supper:  'Ejtiywiaaxttt  ajj^xovc!  (even  in  some 
of  the  Latin  forms  of  worship  this  call  is  found : 
Agnoscile  vos  inviccm!)'.  Besides,  in  the  reli- 
gious discourses  which  the  catechumens  at- 
tended, special  care  was  exercised  to  divulge 
nothing  respecting  the  manner  of  oelebrating 
these  two  sacraments.  If  the  speaker  was  led 
to  touch  upon  these  things  he  limited  himself  to 
mere  intimations,  which  must  have  remained 
unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  already  un- 
derstand the  matter  itself,  and  mostly  added  the 
formula:  looMy  »  fUftoiifaviK,  worunt  FiddMp 
which  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  ecolesiae- 
tical  writers  of  the  third,  f«»urth  and  fifth  eentn- 
ries.  At  the  same  time.  Baptism  and  the  £a- 
charist  are  most  distinctly  designated  Christian 
mysteries,  sometimes  by  appealing  to  Matth.  7  : 
6,  and  by  the  application  of  the  terms  currently 
employed  with  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
mysteries  to  these  Christian  ordinances.'  In 
this  connection  also  we  find  the  title  fwntot  (inir 
tiati)  used  to  designate  the  H^atm  or  fiaeles,  t.  e. 
baptised  Christians,  in  distinotton  from  the 
catechumens.  This  is  well  known  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  ancient,  especially  the  ori- 
ental liturgies,  from  that  of  the  apostolic  consti- 
tutions onward,  and  who  has  but  sunerficially 
examined  the  writings  of  Origen,  or  Cyril  of 
Jerus.,  of  Athanasius,  of  Basil,  of  Grej^ory  of 
Nazianzum,  of  Chrysostom»  of  Epiphanius,  of 
Palladius,  of  Cyril  of  Alex.,  of  Theodoret,  of 
Nosomenus,  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
of  TertuUian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  and  the  impressive  array 
of  testimonies  of  this  kind  in  Bingham  (as  re- 
ferred to  above),  must  fully  convince  those  who 
may  be  less  familiar  with  Christian  antiquity. 

2.  The  Disciplina  arcani,  strictly  considered, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  celebration  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  is,  to  the  servico 
itself  and  the  riiwu  of  these  sacraments,  and  by 
no  means  includes  the  doctrine  concerning  them, 
of  which  no  secret  whatever  was  made  in  the 
case  of  the  catechumens.*  For  instance,  even 
the  un baptised  were  plainly  told  that  the  body 
and  blooa  of  the  Redeemer  were  received  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  that  this  participation 
through  the  bread  and  wine  was  only  enjoved 
after  they  were  blessed  ;  and  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  liturgical  forms  and  ceremonies  used  in 
blessing  the  elements  and  administering  the 
sacrament  that  strict  secresy  was  maintained. 
It  is  true  the  ointment,  the  symbol  of  faith,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer  were  regarded  in  the  same 

*  For  details  see  Siegel,  pp.  510-512,  et  passim. 

*  Vid.  J:  CoMtiffroniM,  Dt  rebut  §aeri9  eeeleMtattim* 
Exereitationtt  XVI  ad  Cardinalit  Baronii  ProUgo^ 
mtna  in  Annate;  etc.,  Genev.  1054,  4to.,  pp.  492M06, 
and  Edm.  Albertinu*,  De  Eueharietiae  Sacramento, 
Daventr.  1654,  fol.,  p.  708.  Alio  Tensel,  referred  to 
shore,  p.  111. 
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mysterious  lif(bt,  at  Iqaat  in  the  foarth  and  fifth  renoe  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  not  to  adnqf 

centuries ;  but  this  arose  from  their  being  inte-  their  nroseljtes  into  their  religions  asseablfCi 

pral  parts  of  the  sacramental  servioes  them-  immediately  after  their  cooTersion.    This  origin. 

Helves.^  however,  must  appear  doubtful,  for  the  reason, 

3.  The  point  of  time  when   the  Diseiplina  that  in  the  earliest  period  in  which  Uie  Cbr»- 

areani  was  diacontinued,  cannot  of  course  be  tians    certainly  borrowed    sundry   inotitalmis 

nsvcertnined   precisely.    It  exerted  a  beneficial  from  Judaism,  the  DiMciplina  areatu  did  not  yet 

influence  as  long  as  the  Church  stood  in  the  exist,  but  occurs  first  at  a  later  epoch,  when  Uw 

midst  of  a  heathen  world,  and  as  long,  on  the  Church  no  longer  copied  after  Jadaimn,  tboo^ 

other  hand,  as  Christians  practised  the  delay  of  it  held  fast  to  ihe  Old  Testament.     The  prind- 

their  baptism  to  an  a4Yanoed  age,  or  even  to  pal  point,  however,  is  that  the  Jewish  eostvia, 

their  dying  hour.    In  the  same  degree,  however,  if  we  judge  from  the  data  before  ua,  is  of  eo  bn 

as  the  Graeco-Roman  world  more  fully  embraced  an  origin,  that  it  appears  rather  on  its  part  to 

Christianity,   and  as  infant   baptism    became  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Christian  instita- 

more  general,  it  lost  its  significance ;  for  in  con- ,  tion  corresponding  to  it. 

sequence  of  these  changes  the  class  of  persons       Augutii  proposes  a  third  view  (Dehhrttrdif' 

disappeared  for  whom   the   arcane  Discipline  heiien  aus  aer  chr.  Archaeologies  IV.  p.  397,  wU 

had  been  instituted.    The  end  of  the  sixth  ceo-  Handbueh  der  ehr,  Archaedogit,  I.  p.  93,  k<\ 

tnry  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  designated  as  He  traces  the  arcane  Discipline  to  the  era  of  the 

the  period  when,  from  the  causes  indicated,  its  persecutions.     "  Public  religious  worship,"  be 

observance  ceased.    The  Western  Church  was  says,  '*  was  forbidden  to  Christians  of  the  second 

also  influenced  b^  this  altered  state  of  things,  and  third  centuries.    They  were  allowed  do 

and  gradually  stripped  its  liturgy  of  the  pecuH- '  aaera  putliea  et  aolemnia;  and  therefore  under 

arities  of  the  arcane  Discipline,  so  that  Bona  the  necessity  of  holding  their  solemnities  ia 

[Rer,  lihirgicar,  L.  1,  16,  6.)  could  justly  assert  some  obscure  place.    It  lies  in  the  nature  of 

that  a'bnut  the  year  700  the  catechumenal  sys-  things,  and  analagous  cases  would  combine  to 
tem  vanished  from  the  Latin  Church.    Even  the  |  render  it  probable,  that,  in  conseqoenee  of  the 

mass  of  Oregory  the  Great  has  no  reference  to  continued  duration,  and  frequent  recarxesce  of 

the  IH$ciplina  arcani.    The  Eastern  Church,  on  these  oppressive  circumstances,  the  sacred  traas- 

the  contrary,  retains  her  old  religious  forms;  actionsof  Christians  should  acquire  a  peculiarly 
and  the  Greek  Church  still  employs  all  those  '  mysterious  character."  Subsequently^  he  adds: 
ancient  formulas,  by  which  the  catechumens  \  **  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted,   thst 

were  dismissed  from  divine  worship,  together  many  of  the  forms  and  formulas  of  the  heathen 

vrith  the  special  prayers  fur  them,  nutwithstand-  mysteries  passed  over  into  the  Christian  cnltuiL 

ing  that  Cnorch  has'  had  no  catechumens  for  a  The  institution  of  the  Pythaeoroana,  in  parties- 

long  time,  not  even  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  lar,  appears  to  have  found  favor  and  imitators 

word,  because  it  adheres  to  infant  communion,  amongst  Christians."      This  derivation,  which 

But  however  well  the  facts  concerning  the  certainly  seems  to  recommend  itself  bj  its  sim- 

DiMcipiina  areani  may  be  established,  its  origin  plicity,  is,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  satis* 

is  nevertheless  still  enveloped  in  obscurity.    We  factory,  because  it  gives  no  explanation  at  all 

must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  that  which  properly  ought  to  be  explained. 

of  the  different  views  so  far  as  they  have  become  It  is,  of  course,  quite  intelli^ble  how,  in  the 

known.  I  manner    specified  above,   the  entire  Christian 


The  oldest  among  them  finds  the  original 
ground  of  the  institution  in  the  desire  of  an- 
cient Christianity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  hea- 
thenism, which,  *iust  at  that  time,  placed  an 
extraordinary  value  upon  its  mysteries.'  Ca- 
gaubon,  in  particular,  has  endeavored  to  establish 


worship  mijcht  have  acquired  the  character  of 
mystery ;  but  this,  indeed,  was  not  at  all  the 
case;  on  the  contrary,  only  one  pariieiUar pari 
of  it  had  received  this  form,  and  the  problem  is 
just  this,  to  explain  how  it  came,  that  this  sini^ 
part  of  the  whole  became  a  secret  serrice,  whilst 


the  probability  of  this  view  in  the  work  already   all  other  parts  were  public.    2>r.  Crtdner  has 
referred  to   (Exerciiat,  XVI.  43,   p.  480-493).    endeavored  to  give  a  more  profound  eiEpl 


But  no  one  cnn  adopt  this  view,  who  knows  |  tion,  one  that  is  inj^enious,  and  goes  to  the  root 
how  averse  ante-Cimstantine  Christianity  was  of  the  matter,  in  his  learned  review  of  a  trea- 
to  the  desire  of  imitating  heathen  institutions,  !  tise  of  the  undersigned,  cf.  Neiien  Jen,  A,  L.  Z,^ 
and  how  it  felt  much  rather  that  it  was  in  an    1846,  AT-.  164,  165,  p.  653-657.     lie  dates  the 


entirely  antagonistic  position  with  reference  to 
the  form  of  heathen  life.* 

Others  have  sought  the  source  of  this  institu- 
tion in  Judaism.  Thus,  Caspar  Calvdr,  already 
in  his  Biifiale  EcelesiaHicum  (Jen.  1705,  in  4to.), 
P.  1,  p.  310-^12,  and  more  recently,  Frommann^ 
in  his  dissertation  De  di»ciplina  arcani,  quae  in 
vet,  Ecdeeia  chr.  obiinuisse  fertur  (Jen,  1833), 
p.  26,  sq.  42.    Both  support  their  view  by  refe- 

*  Comp.  Auyutti,  Hiindb.  d.  Chr.  Arch'iol.  II.  66-70. 

*  Vid.  P.  B.  Miiller,  Dt  hierarekia  et  •tudio  vitae 
atieetieae  in  §aeriit  et  mytterii^  Oraeeorum  Jiomanarum- 
t^e  lattntibu*.    Hafniae,  1803. 

*  Comp.  Piper,  Mythol.  u.  S/mbolik  der  ohr.  Kanit. 


beginning  of  the  arcane  Discipline  back  in  the 
apostolic  time  itself.  "In  the  spostolio  pertt^d," 
he  writes,  p.  656,  et  seq.,  **  there  prevailed  ne 
kind  of  uniformity  as  it  respects  the  manner  of 
receiving  members  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  pre|>aration  demanded  by  Jewish 
apostles  and  Jewish  Christians  differed  from 
that  prescribed  by  Paul  and  his  followers.  They 
were  fbrtber  varied  as  the  person  received  might 
be  a  Jew,  a  proselyte,  or  finally  an  actual  hea- 
then. If  a  Jew  came  forward  and  annoanced 
that  he  was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah promised  by  the  prophets,  or  the  Christ, 
and  no  objection  was  raised,  this  confession  suf- 
ficed.     Baptism    was     immediately     oonaom- 
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mated.    Thus,  on  the  first  Christian  Pentecost, 
the  primitive  congreii^tion  according  to  Acts 
2  :  41,  received  on  a  single  day  an  increase  of 
Boveral  thousand  souls.     It  was  different  when 
those  who  had  heen  previously  heathen,  but  had 
ndopted  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  only 
God,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  Church.    In  such 
cases  the  Jewish  Christians  at  first  had  scruples 
respecting  their  admissibility  to  membership, 
ana  then  they  imposed  conditions.     Paul,  on 
the  contrary,  pmceedefi  without  hesitation  to 
receive  them.      These  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
were  already  made  acquainted  with  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Judaism,  and  with  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.      But  con- 
verts could  not  be  made  among  the  heathen 
without  previous  instruction,  excepting  a  desire 
for  union  with  the  Church  was  awakened  by 
miracles  which  the  early  Christians  performed. 
But  with  these  believers  -in  miracles  precisely, 
the  greatest  precaution   and  the  most  careful 
instruction  were  needed,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mittance, if  great  offence  was  to  be  warded  off*, 
as  the  example  of  Simon,  in  particular,  proves, 
who  desired  to  receive  a  special  gift,  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  possess  the 
power  of  working  miracles  (Acts  8 :  18,  Ac). 
The  requiremeflts  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
laid  upon  such  heathen,  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  were  very  strict,  and  corres- 
ponded with  those  which  the  Jews  laid  upon 
their  proselytes.    Even  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which"  the  less  strenuous  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies  advocate,  the  heathen  Clement 
was    under  the  necessity  of   spending    three 
months  in  preparation  tor  baptism  (Hom.  12, 
35).    This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
earlier  Christian  writers,   and   Tertullian  (de 
BaptfsmOt  18)  sought  to  show  that  the  speedy 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(Acts  8  :  27,  &c.)  does  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  in  this  case,  the  respective 
preparatory  steps  were    only    shortened    and 
crowded  together  by  an  extraordinary  divine 
interposition.     The  necessary  preparations  for 
admittance  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  in  the 
case  of  heathen,  were  much  shorter  with  Paul 
than  with  the  ^Jevrish  Christians.     If,  by  the 
powerful  preaching  of  this  apostle,  a  desire  for 
redemption  was  awakened,  only  a  short  course 
of  instruction  and  examination  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  way  for  baptism.    Hence, 
only  in  extraordinary  cases  where,  as  in  the 
conversion  of  the  jailor,  a  wonderful  interposi- 
tion took  place — the  wonder  suspended  the  usual 
course — tne  admonition  to  self  examination  and 
baptism  immediately  followed  each  other  (Acts 
16  :  30,  et  seq.).     Therefore  it  was  only  in  the 
way  of  exception  that  Paul  baptised.    It  was 
his  office  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  baptise. 
This  hitter  office  he  left  to  his  companions,  and 
others.     There  was,  however,  in  fact,  a  certain 
preparation  at  hand;  a  catechumen  state,  though 
It  may  not  be  expressly  mentioned,  and  the 
neriod  of  preparation  may  have  been  very  brief. 
When  Paul  (1  Cor.  1  :  14,  et  seq.)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  disorders  which  arose  in  Corinth, 
thanks  Ood,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had 


not  baptised  any^  in  that  congregalioii,  though 
he  had  planted  it,  and  that  no  one  could  re- 
proach him  for  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disorders  by  his  baptisms,  it  is  implied  that 
something  at  least  must  have  preoedea  baptism 
by  which  such  an  influence  upon  applicants 
could  have  been  rendered  possible.    Those  bap- 
tising must  have  been  previously  convinced  of 
the  fitness  of  the  latter.    Or  were  Christians 
obliged  to  admit  without  distinction  all  who 
applied,  only  to  see  them  soon  again  apostatis- 
ing ?  and,  by  abusing  the  privilege,  give  occa- 
sion for  calumnies.    The  fact  that  the  primitive 
Christians  connected  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  baptism,  must  have  tended  to  pre- 
vent such  a  desecration.    In  a  short  lime  the 
persecution   of  Christians  ensued.    After  the 
aestruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  more  mod^ 
rate  party  of  Jewish  Christians  joined  the  fol- 
lowers ot  Paul,  and  these  two  gradually  coa- 
lesced   into    one  Catholic  Church,   there  was 
greater  uniformity  in  the    reception    of   new 
members.    The  Lord's  Supper  became,  even  in 
a  dogmatic  sense,   a  mysterious    transaction* 
through  the  influence  of  raul,  who  maintained 
that  by  means  of  it  there  was  a  more  intimate 
communion  with  Qod,  as  there  was  a  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  demons  by  means  of 
sacrifices.      False    views    of  this    transaction 
might  thus  the  more  easily  arise  among  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  which  would  lead  to 
stricter  secresy.    From  both  these  causes  a  DU' 
ciplina  arcani  was  soon  to  be  developed,  whose 
origin  must  be  referred  back  to  the  last  decades 
of  the  first  century.    It  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  this,   that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (mns 
dives  salveiur,  c.  42),  Irenaens  (adv.  haer,  lY. 
23  and  24),  and  Tertullian  (de  baptUmo,  c.  18), 
the  most  ancient  Christian  writers,  suppose  and 
assume  that  the  catechetical  system  passed  over 
from  the  apostolic  time.    The  Clementine  Ho- 
molies,  ana  the  interpretotion  which  Marcian 
gave  to  Oal.  6  :  6,  even  though  false,  confirms  this 
view.    This  view  is  manifestly  correct,  so  far  as 
it  places  the  catechumenate  still  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  assign  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  definite  reason  for  the  rise 
of  the  Duciptina  arcani;  for  this  by  no  means 
followed   as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
catechumenate.    Moreover,  it  does  not  anpear 
to  be  possible  to  give  it  such  an  early  origin  as 
is  done  by  Credner.    For  that  it  did  not  yet 
exist  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  appears, 
even  from  the  remarks  of  Credner  (p.  655,  et 
seq.),  as  more  than  merely  probable,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  Justin  speaks  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharistio  festival.      It  is  fully  esti^ 
blished,  according  to  the  passage  in  his  greater 
apology  ( p.  70,  ed.  Calon.],  that  as  early  as  the 
time  uf  Justin,  the  notorious  reporto  of  horrible 
deeds,  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  the 
Christian  communion,  were  in  circulation,  and 
indeed  may  be  already  recognised  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  younger  Pliny,  (cibus  promis- 
aius  et  innaxius)  in  reference  to  Christians, 
which  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Tr^an,  in  A.  D. 
107  (A.  L.  X.  Ep,  97).    But  still  the  existence 
of  the  Arcane  Discipline  cannot  be  logically  de- 
duced from  the    existence  of  the  calumnies. 
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which,  besidefi,  appear  to  haye  been  ooeaaioned 
by  certain  regalations  in  the  worship  of  many 
Unostics. 

As  so  much  obscuritj  still  rests  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  this  infftitntion,  the  undersig^ned  may  be 
allowed  to  add  here  the  general  outlines  of  the 
yiew,  which  he  published  some  time  back  in 
his  De  Disciplinaarcani.qttaedicitur,  in  Ecdesia 
Christiana  origine ;  Ileidelb.,  1841,  in  4to.  He 
regards  it  only  as  a  meagre  attempt  to  throw 
light  from  a  new  point  of  observation  upon  a 
question  hitherto  obscure,  the  real  satisfactory 
solution  of  which  he  does  not  presume  to  have 
found.  We  refer  to  the  treatise  itself  for  the 
proof  of  what  follows.  The  fixed  point  from 
which  enquiries  must  proceed  is,  that  the  origin 
of  the  arcane  Discipline  is  to  be  found  in  the 
catechu menate,  and  it  must  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  that  institution.  We  must,  on  this 
account,  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  latter  to 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  Disciplina  arcani 
first  made  its  appearance.  Now  the  catecheti- 
cal system  certainly  belongs  to  the  very  oldest 
institutions  of  the  Church,  for  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  as  a  defence  on  her  part  against 
the  intrusion  of  unworthy  persons  into  her  com- 
munion. Inasmuch  as  it  was  designed  from 
the  beginning  to  promote  this  object^  the  cate- 
chumens also  acquired  a  position  corresponding 
with  it.  The  catechu  menate,  as  an  institution, 
was  nt>t  designed  to  draw  unbelievers  to  Christ, 
but  to  advance  young  believers  in  Christianity 
to  Christian  maturity.  It  was  not  a  missionary 
institution,  but  a  novitiate  within  the  bosom  of 
Christianity  itself.  Catechumens,  therefore, 
were  not  looked  upon  as  unbelievers,  but  as 
actual  Christians ;  as  Christians,  however,  who 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  authenticate  more 
fully  the  real  earnestness  of  their  piety,  before 
the  Church  folly  confided  in  them,  and,  accord- 
ingly, before  she  admitted  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  peculiar  Christian  privileges.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  the  religious  dignity 
of  catechumens  was  held  in  the  ancient  Church 
may  be  established  most  unequivocally,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the 
frequent  procrastination  of  baptism  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  can  be  explained.  As  the 
catechu  menate  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian novitiate,  so  it  follows,  naturally,  that  the 
real  design  in  the  treatment  of  catechumens  (we 
must  persist  in  this,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Credner^  must  have  led  to  an 
examination  of  their  minds  and  their  moral 
condition,  and  to  their  elevation  to  a  degree  of 
Christian  morality,  which  would  make  them 
worthy  of  being  fully  incorporated  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ.  Herein  lay  originally  the 
peculiar  object  aimed  at  in  the  catechumen  in- 
stitution, and  not  in  a  more  perfect  instruction 
of  the  proselytes,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose, because  we  judge  of  the  relations  of  those 
times  by  a  standard  of  our  own.  Instruction 
was  by  no  means  excluded ;  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  already  mentioned ;  but  it  was  only 
the  means,  and  not  the  end.  Besides,  in  early 
times  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  few,  and 
for  this  reason  the  idea  of  instructing  the  mind 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  thrown  in- 


to the  back-ground.  Now  the  treatmeot  of 
catechumens  was  naturally  regulated  so  as  to 
accord  with  this  original  object  of  the  cstecho- 
menate.  At  first  the  oversight  and  inatmctioa 
of  the  catechumens  were  entirely  private,  bvt 
they  were  not  admitted  to  the  religious  asMm- 
blies  of  the  Christians.  This  last  regulation  ia 
the  external  position  of  the  Church  at  that  time 
had  a  very  definite  ground  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  For,  at  a  time  when  profe8siD|r  Christ 
was  a  political  offence,  jt  would  have  been  ia 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  introdoce  into 
the  congregation  those  whose  Christian  inten- 
tion had  not  yet  been  aothenUcated,  and  thus 
expose  Uie  Church  to  perfidy.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  a  richer  fund  of  Church  doctrines  gra- 
dually accumulated,  and  in  connection  therewitii 
a  higher  value  was  placed  upon  knowledge  and 
Church  orthodoxy,  and  it  seemed  ta  be  an  espe- 
cially important  question  in  the  preparation  of 
proselytes  for  baptism,  to  instruct  them  care- 
fully  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  If  now  snch  a 
course  of  instruction  was  a  chief  object  of  the 
catechu  menate,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
its  design  if  the  catechumens  were  kept  away 
still  longer  from  the  religious  assemblies,  in 
which  an  especially  favorable  opportunity  was 
presented  for  their  religious  instruction.  They 
were  thus  thenceforward  brought  into  the  as- 
semblies of  divine  worship.  The  oooseqaence 
was,  that  the  catechumens  separated  thenaselvei 
into  two  different  classes,  a  lower  or  more  pri- 
vate class,  and  a  higher  one.  Already  in  the 
time  of  TertuUian  and  Origen  we  meet  most 
unquestionably  with  this  state  of  things.  Just 
this  last  turn  in  affairs  brought  about  naturally, 
and  entirely  of  itself,  the  rise  of  the  arcane  Dis- 
cipline. In  order  to  understand  this,  it  most 
be  borne  in  miod  that  the  catechumens,  as  re> 
marked  above,  were  not  considered  unbelievers, 
but  actwd  though  not  full  Christians.  With 
such  a  high  estimate  of  their  position  in  the 
Church,  the  introduction  of  the  catecbamenate 
must  have  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
idea  which  baptised  Christians  had  of  their  own 
position,  and  have  decidedly  modified  it.  Uithei^ 
to  there  had  been  really  only  one  Cbristianitr, 
only  one  kind  of  Christianity ;  but  now,  at  onw, 
there  was  a  double  Christianity,  two  essentially 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  the  same,  a  Chris- 
tianity of  those  not  baptised,  and  a  Chriatianity 
of  the  baptised ;  in  a  word,  an  exoteric  and  an 
esoteric  Christianity.  The  plain,  simple  Chris- 
tianity of  the  FideUs  became  at  once  an  esoteric 
religion  without  having  changed  anything  ee- 
sential  in  itself.  This  change  must  now  exert 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  general  conception 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  two 
institutions  then  took  the  same  position  in 
Christianity  as  the  mysteries  occupied  in  hea- 
thenism, 1.  e,  they  appeared  as  an  esoteric 
Christian  consecration  and  solemnity,  which 
established  a  higher  religious  grade,  peculiar  in 
its  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  reli- 
gious life.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  Chris- 
tian mysteries  now  took  their  rise,  spontaneously 
and  imperceptibly.  We  have  historical  proof, 
which  need  not  be  here  adduced,  that  af^er  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  regarded  as  mysteries  of  this  kind, 
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ind,  indeed,  of  all  others,  as  the  proper  and 
rue  mysteries,  of  which  those  of  toe  neathen 
vere  merely  empty  demoniacal  imitations.  The 
:onception  itself  may,  indeed,  be  considerably 
ihler.  Bat  the  Disciplina  arcani  had  not  as 
ret,  by  any  means,  been  already  developed.  Of 
!ourse  these  were  Christian  mysteries,  bat  they 
re  re  not  yet  redaced  to  the  jorm  of  mysteries, 
rheotogicaUy,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
rere.  at  this  time,  treated  as  mysteries,  bat  not 
iUtrgically,  The  idea  of  mystery  was  attached 
o  them,  but  no  one  as  /et  thoaght  of  making 
heir  celebration  intentionally  a  mystery  to 
hose  who  were  not  initiate^*  This  is  proven, 
n  our  opinion,  by  the  circumstantial  and  can- 
lid  de8cription,  which  Justin  gives  of  Baptism 
ind  the  lord's  Sapper,  and  in  general  of  the 
ntire  Christian  worship,  in  an  apology  ad- 
\  ressed  to  the  heathen,  especially  when  we  com- 
pare his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  the  directly 
ipposite  method  of  later  apologists,  of  Athena- 
ZOTfLSf  of  TertuUian  and  Minucias  Felix.  The 
atne  may  be  said  also  of  Irenaeus,  in  his  work 
Lgainst  the  heretics,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
;x>rd'8  Sapper  (L.  IV.  c.  18,  and  L,  V.  c,  2). 
$ut  thin^  did  not  remain  lone  in  this  position. 
Already  m  the  conception  itself  of  Baptism  and 
he  Lford's  Supper  as  mysteries,  there  was  a 
latural  incitement  thereto  in  the  course  of  time 
o  tAke  the  still  further  step,  and  invest  the 
•eremony  with  the  form  of  mystery,  t.  e.  to  make 
k  secret  transaction  of  it.  And  this  so  much 
he  more,  because  real  actual  inconveniences 
rere  occasioned  when  those  who  were  not  ini- 
iated  Christians  attended  the  service  of  Baptism 
kzid  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  latter  was  of 
ipecial  account,  because,  from  considerations 
>f  decency,  the  mode  of  baptism  in  the  ancient 
!^hurch  excluded  idle  spectators.  As  it  regards 
he  rentival  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  attendance 
if  those  whose  upright  intentions  had  not  been 
tonfidently  ascertained,  inclading,  as  we  have 
een,  the  catechumens,  must  have  been  at  once 
lighly  dangerous  to  the  Christian  congregations 
n  their  relations  to  the  State.  Besides  the  pre- 
en ce  of  mere  spectators  must  have  tended  to 
listract  the  minds  of  the  communicants,  and 
tauee  serious  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
lach  mere  lookers-on.  At  first  this  improprietv 
rould  not  be  felt,  as  the  catechumens,  indeeiC 
n  earlier  times  generally,  were  not  admitted  to 
limine  worship.  No  one  could  think  of  inten- 
ionally  keeping  the  Lord's  Supper  a  secret  in 
heir  presence,  when  they  had  no  opportunity 
>f  l>eing  witnesses  of  the  same.  Therefore  it 
lid  not  occur  to  any  to  give  it  the  form  of  a 
lecret  transaction.  But  this  suddenly  changed, 
ts  snid  above,  when  the  catechumens,  before 
he  end  of  the  second  century,  i,  e,  one  class  of 
hem,  were  received  into  the  Church.  Now  for 
he  first  time  the  inconveniences  of  their  pre- 
tence at  the  Supper  came  to  light.  And  why 
ihould  the  catecnumens  at  once  be  allowed  to 
(ee  and  hear  that  which  up  to  this  time  it 
iras  fully  understood  did  not  pertain  to  them? 
3ut  if  they  were  not  yet  allowed  to  see  the 
celebration  of  the  communion,  then  it  must  in- 
entionally  and  porposely  be  concealed  from 
hem,  for  which  there  had  been  as  yet  no  occa- 
sion.    It  then  became  necessary  to  treat  the 


sacraments  liturgical ly  as  mysteries,  just  as 
they  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
theologically  as  such,  Le.  thevmust  be  celebrated 
as  secret  transactions,  and  all  those  who  were  not 
yet  consecrated  must  be  expressly  excluded  from 
access  to  them.  The  secret  celebration  of  this 
festival  demanded,  in  addition  to  its  secresy, 
silence  in  reference  to  everything  pertaining  to 
it  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  not  conse- 
crated, when  it  came  thus  far  the  IHscipHna 
arcani  was  already  established.  And  thus  it 
actually  took  its  rise  at  the  turning  point 
already  given,  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
data  which  lie  before  us,  in  reference  to  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  refer  to  the  work 
quoted  above,  {  13.  Dr.  R.  Rotbs. — Apple. 
ArohSBOlogyi  Biblicid,  is  the  science  which 
acquaints  us  *'with  the  physical,  natural  and 
social  condition  of  those  nations  among  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  originated,  and  to  which 
they  refer"  (Oesenius,  in  d.  Hall.  Encyklop.  X. 
74 ;  de  WleUe,  Archdol.  {  1).  The  idea  of  the 
science,  however,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been 
variously  defined,  —  sometimes  with  a  broader, 
sometimes  with  a  narrower  signification.    Some 

iDion.  of  Halic,  Josephos,  and  recently  again 
ahn)  suppose  it  demands  a  description  of  the 
entire  ancient  condition  of  the  nations  concerned, 
and  including  their  history,  the  geography  of 
their  country,  &o.  Others  exclude  history,  as 
giving  rather  **  an  account  of  their  progressive 
development,"  whilst  Arohaoology  "describes 
their  permanent  condition"  {de  Wette,  2  1)* 
Others  (as  Oesemus^  exclude  geography  also, 
which  indeed,  strictly  considered,  has  as  little 
to  do  with  Archaeology  as  the  natural  sciences 

tHagenbaeh's  Encykl.  {  45;  Schleiermacher^M 
)arstell.  d.  theol.  studien,  {  140,  &c.).  Others 
refer  the  science  exclusively  to  the  relics  of 
ancient  art.  Whilst  distinguishing  Bib.  Arch, 
from  Bib.  History,  we  regaitl  it  as  the  science 
which  informs  us  of  the  physical,  statistical, 
political  and  social  circumstances  and  relations 
of  the  people  from  whose  midst  the  Bible  sprang; 
that  is,  or  the  Hebrews  in  the  dififerenc  periods 
of  their  history.  The  antiquities  of  other  nations 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  are  only  so  far  con'* 
nected  with  the  sutgect,  as  a  knowledge  of  their 
character,  &o.,  may  be  essential  to  a  right  un« 
derstanding  of  the  Bible ;  thus,  of  the  Arame- 
ans,  Arabians,  Canaanites,  Ethiopians,  Philis- 
tines, Ac,  and  of  their  temporary  masters,  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  —  matters  relating  to  whom,  and 
necessary  to  be  noticed,  had  always  better  be 
introduced  under  the  appropriate  sections.  The 
vast  importance  of  this  science  for  the  student 
and  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  abun- 
dantly obvious.  We  cannot  here  participate  in 
the  controversy  of  recent  theol.  encyclopedists, 
whether  Bib.  Arch,  belongs  to  the  department 
of  exegetical  or  historical  theology.  Strong  ar- 
guments are  urged  on  both  sides.  ArchaBolofi^ 
IS  a  preparation  for  exegesis,  as  well  as  a  result 
of  exegetical  study ;  and  again,  as  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible  were  produced  at  different 
dates,  and  under  vastly  different  circumstances, 
oar  science  must  take  some  historical  cognizance 
of  this  fact.  Neither  can  we  note  or  criticise  the 
several  divisions  of  the  science  which  different 
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writen  have  advocated,  but  mast  limit  ounelves 
to  a  statement  of  its  varioas  branches,  and  of 
the  best  works  apon  each.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  place,  with  reji^rd  to  the  source* 
of  the  science  (on  this  point  consult  RosenmUUer, 
Alterthumsk.  I.  1,  6-130). 

1)  The  most  important  source,  but  which  un- 
fortunately in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  is  very 
■canty,  is  found  in  the  surviving  relics  of  ancient 
art.  Among  these  we  reckon  the  few  really 
anti<}ue  ruins  of  Palestine  (the  roost  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  Mohammedan  period),  as  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  bas- 
relief  (see  Hadr.  Rdand  on  this  sobjeot,  Traj, 
ad  Khen.  1716;  ed.  2,  ab  E.  Schube,  1775),  and 
the  Jewish-Macoab.  ("Samaritan")  coins  (see 
F.  P,  Baj/er,  "  de  numis  Hebr.-Samarit.,"  Va- 
lenciae,  1784,  4tu).  Of  foreign  relics  we  may 
notice  especially,  the  numerous  sculptures  of 
Egyptian  temples  and  palaces ;'  the  Phoenician 
inscriptions  and  coins,  like  those  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Seleucidae  (see  the  works  of  VaiUani, 
Paris,  1682,  4to,  and  Frdhlich,  Vindob.  1744, 
fol.);  the  ruins  and  sculptures  of  Petra  and  Per^ 
aepotis,  and  those  recently  discovered  in  Nine- 
Ten  by  Botta  and  Layard,  kc,  2)  Among  writ- 
ten  sources  the  Bible  itself  is  prominent,  proper 
care  being  taken  to  mark  the  different  periods 
referred  to.  3)  Next  are  the  works  ofjoaephus 
and  Fhilo  (see  ArticUs).  4)  The  Talmud  and 
Rabbins,  *'a  rich,  but  turbid  source"  (Hagen- 
bach,  as  above  quoted,  note  8),  the  older  Mishna 
being  Rpecislly  valuable  for  the  exegesis  of  the 
K.  T.'  5)  Several  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  Egypt,  Persia,  &o.,  above  id\  Herodotus  (comp. 
Mujjfeld,  "exercit  Herod."  Let II.),  then  Xeno- 
phon,  Diod.  Sic,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Jus- 
tin ;  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
however,  these  authors  must  be  very  cautiously 
consulted.  6)  Among  oriental  sources  we  have 
Geographies  and  Nat  Hist.,  like  those  of  El 
Edrisi,  Ibn  Hautol,  Abul-Jeda,  Abdullatiph, 
Avicenna,  as  well  as  the  Koran,  Zend-Avesu, 
Hamasa,4ind  other  older  hist,  and  poet,  works. 
7)  Finally,  ancient  and  modern  Travels  in  the 
Orient  are  valuable,  not  merely  for  facts  reported 
on  physical  geography  and  nat.  history,  but  for 
their  account  of  customs  and  manners,  especially 
as  these  have  undergone  but  little  change.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  refer  separately  to  all 
the  pilgrimages  made  to  the  Holy  Land,  from 
Uinerarium  S,  Antanini Martyr,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  cent.,  to  the  more  recent  travels  of 
Robinson  and  Smith,  and  the  Expedition  of 
Lieut.  Lynch.  We  can,  therefore,  notice  only 
the  most  important.  The  results  of  the  Cru- 
saden,  as  far  as  Arch,  is  concerned,  may  be 
found  in  the  "  gesta  Dei  per  Francos,"  by  Bon- 
garsius,  Iliin.  1611,  2  vols.  fol. ;  21  ancient  tm. 


'  Comp.,  at  the  prinoipal  work  on  these  aculptareg, 
** DetcriptiondeV Egypt,"  VariB,  1808,  A 0.  Among  more 
recent  worke:  Ro*tUini,  **Momum€nti  0tor.  deW  Egitto 
€t  delta  Nubiu,"  Padus,  1834,  Ac.  6  vola. ;  Wilkitfon't 
"Customs  and  Manners  of  Anc.  Egyptians,"  6  vols., 
London,  1847;  Lane*§  "Manners  of  Modern  Eg." 

*  See  the  eolleot  of  Meutehen,  "  N.  T,  tx  Talmud  it- 
iMtr,"  1736,  4to;  Liakt/ooi,  "Aor.  hebr,  e(  lo/m.  tn  N. 
r."  CanL  1658;  Sckiitgm'M  do.  1733-42:  WttMein** 
«<  Aonott.  in  N.  T."  Amst.  1761. 


vels  are  collected  in  the  "bewahrten 
d.  heil.  Landes,"  1609, 2  vols,  fol.,  the  most  vale- 
able  of  which  were  published,  with  notes,  bj 
Dr.  Faulu*,  Jena,  1792,  &o.,  7  vols.  (For  a  fall 
statement  of  the  Literature  of  this  solject,  ses 
MensePs  BibL  Hist,  I,  2,  p.  70,  ftc.;  Wimtrt 
Handb.  d.  Thcol.  Lit.  L  151,  ^.,  3.  Aasg. ;  asd 
especially  Ritter^s  "  Erdkunde,"  B.  XV.  1), 

At  the  head  of  the  separate  branches  of  Bib, 
Arch,  we  place  Bib.  Geography,  as  deacriptiT? 
not  merely  of  Palestine,  but  also  the  eountriss 
occupied  by  the  primitive  Hebrews  in  the  Hi^^h- 
lands  of  Asia  (as  Aram,  Babylonia,  Ac.,  and  bi 
part  also,  for  the  N.  T.,  Greece  and  Italy),  aaj 
as  acquainting  us  also  with  their  prevalent  s> 
tions  of  the  world  in  genera],  which  aerre  V) 
ezplfun  the  remarkable  genealogical  table  found 
in  Gen.  10  (comp.  Cfesenius,  in  the  Hall.  EncjkL 
X.  84,  ioc.).  The  most  important  works  on  tLts 
branch  are,  a)  the  learned  volume  of  the  R^ 
formed  clergyman  S,  Bochart,  *'  Cftograpkia  S. 
8,  PhcUeg  (dedispers,  gentium  Oen,  10)  ei  Cattasn 
(de  colonis  et  sermone  I^u)enicium),  1546,  fuL : 
/.  D,  Miehadis  **speciL  geogr.  Hebr,  exttrne  pc^^ 
Bochart,"  p.  1. 1768,  II.  1780,  GStting.  4to,  witi 
Forster*s  letters  to  Michaelis  in  reference  to  this 
work;  KnobePs  ** Yolkertafel  d.  Gen.  Ethno- 
graph.  Untersuch.,"  Giessen,  1850.  b)  On  /^ 
Ustine,  the  great  work  of  H.  ReiUmd^  "  P.  ex 
monum.vet.illustr.,"  has  continued  the  ba«iaof 
all  others.  The  best  hsnd-book,  in  llitter't 
opinion,  is  "  Raumer's  Palestine,"  Leipzig,  l^S. 
Robinson's  work  has  alreadv  been  named. 
e)  General  works  are  those  of  EfameUwdd  (Hsm- 
burg,  1793),  and  Ritter,  in  whose  Geography  the 
part  on  Palestine  is  now  undergoing  revisioa 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  completed.  Ths 
best  charts  are  those  of  Berghaus  ( 1835).  of  Kie- 

gsrt,  ed.   by  Ritter  (Berlin,  1842-'3),  and  of 
tUlpnagel  and  Raumer  (Gotha,  1844). 
On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  we  hsTi 
/.  J,  Scheuehzer,  "Physiea  SacraJ*'  Auinib.  1731, 

5  vols.  fol. ;  Oedmann,  "  vermischte  Samml.  a. 
Naturk.  s.  Erkl.  d.  heil.  Schr."  Rostock,  1786, 
Soc,,  6  Hefle.  On  Biblical  Zoology,  S.  Bocbait, 
''Hierozoieon,"  Lond.  1663.  fol. ;  oo  Botany,  ths 
"Hierobottanieon*'  of  01,  Crhifis,  Upsala,  1745, 

2  Tom.  8vo,  (see  Winer,  146,  &t^.). 

On  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Hebrews  and  tk« 
Orient  generally,  we  have,  Selden  *'  Uxor  ebr.,** 
London,  1646 ;  J.  B.  Michaelis,  "  von  d.  Ehe^ 
setsen  Mosis,"  GSttingen,  1786,  4co;  Benary, 
"  de  Hebr.  ctrratu,"  Berlin,  1835,  4to ;  Schroder, 
"  de  vestitu  mulier.  hebr.,  ad  Jes.  3 :  16-24," 
Leyden,  1745,  4to;  Hartmann,  "d.  Ilebraerio 
am  Putztische   u.  als  Braut,"  Amsterd.  1809, 

3  Bde.  On  agriculture,  Paidsen,  **  vom  Acker- 
bau  d.  MorgenlUnder."  Helmet.  1748,  4to,  and 
the  two  Obttingon  prise  essays  of  1785  by  Bukle 
and  Walch,  **  ecdendarium  Palaest,  oeeonomicnaL" 

The  social  relations  are  treated  of  in  works  oo 
the  ancient  political  and  iudioial  institations  of 
the  Hebrews ;   J,  D,  Michaelis,  **  Moa.  Reefat," 

6  Bde,  Frankfort,  1775-'80 ;  HUllmann.  '^  Staats- 
verfassung  d.  Isr.,"  Leips.  1834;  SHden,  "de 
jure  naturali  et  gentium  jnsta  discipl.  Hebr. 
libb.  7,"  Lond.  1640,  4to.  On  weighU  and  sim- 
sures  consult  especially  BSekh,  *'  Metrolog.  Un- 
tersuchungen,"  Berlin,  1838,  nndBertkeau,  '*sar 
Gesch.  d.  Isr."  (Gotting.  1842). 
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On  the  Hebr.  Arts :  LowlK  "  de  sacra  poiii 
i^r,^"  ed.  Micbaelia,  1768,  2  torn.,  and  Rosen* 
lUller.  1815;  Herder,  **Getst  d.  H.  Poeate/' 
782,  2  Bde.,  SaaUekMz,  "Gesob.  u.  WUrdtfQe. 
.  ^lusik  bei  d.  Hebr.,"  Berlin,  1829;  Schneider, 

bihl.  |>;e»Gh.  Darttell.  d.  bebr.  Musik,"  Bonn, 
834 ;  de  Wette'e  and  £wald'ii,  Einleit.  lu  d. 
^^almen.  On  architecture:  HUt,  '*d.  Tempel 
aUooio'e,"  Berlin,  1809,  4to. 

On  the  aaertd  Antiquities  of  the  Hebr.,  and 
be  culture  of  the  surrounding  nations,  we  have, 
^peruier,  **dc  legilnta  Hebr.  ritvalibttd"  Oamb. 
085,  fol.;  Reland,  already  cited ;  VUringa,  **de 
i/tkag,  vei,  libb.  3,"  Frank.  1696,  4to ;  more  re- 
ently,  especially  Bdhr,  "Svmbolik  d.  Mos. 
;ultu««,"  2  Bde,  lieidelb.  1837,  Jbc.  See  also 
be  respective  Articles  in  ibis  work  on  matters 
onneeted  with  this  branch. 

or  larger  works  on  Hebr.  ArchsBology  in 
;cncral.  we  have,  Goodwin,  '*  Moses  and  Aaron,'' 
}se.  ICIG:  Iken,  '^Antiq.  hebr.,"  Bremen,  1730, 
Iso  by  Wdhner,  Gotting.  1743,  2  vols.;  W,M.L. 
'4r  \Veiu,  *'Lebrb.  d.  hebr.  jUd.  ArcbUol.,"  Leip- 
iu,  1814  (3d  ed.  in  1842) ;  Schok,  **Handb.  d. 
ibl.  Archiio].,"  Bonn,  1834.  More  compreben- 
ive  works  are  those  of  JoAn,  and  RoaenmMer, 
'/fihitet^  and  most  especially  Winer's  Real- 
VorUrbuch,  RUTSCBI.* 

Archseology,  Ecelesiasiical,  is  a  branch  of 
!hurch  liistory  which,  like  the  Hist,  of  Dogmas, 
n  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  has  as- 
unied  the  form  of  distinct  science.  The  term, 
tyiiiologically,  points  in  a  general  way  to  anti* 
uity,  without  aefining  the  object.  Thus  Plato 
Jlippias  maj„  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)  applies  it  to  an- 
ieii  t  hi8tory  in  the  widest  sense.  It  also  ooours 
4  the  title  of  the  works  of  Dion,  of  Hal.  and  of 
oitephuM,  and  is  used  analogously  with  aniiquu 
xtes  ( Cicero,  Academ,  I.  2 ;  Augustine  de  eiv, 
Jei.  VI.  3).  Gradually  the  term  acquired  a 
lore  limited  import,  and  was  applied  more  ex- 
lusi  vely  to  the  permanent  character  of  historical 
evelopoaent.  Nevertheless  it  retained,  if  not 
xclusive,  predominant  reference  to  antiquity, 
rhich  is  the  most  prominent  ideaof  illcc^.  Arch. 
tut  even  with  this  limitation,  this  branch  of 
'hri^tian  science  admits  only  a  particular  class 
f  objects  belonging  to  ecdes.  antiquity.  Whilst 
Ihurch  History  deals  with  all  that  pertains  to 
tie  Church,  both  as  to  its  inner  constitution,  Ac., 
nd  external  development,  and  whilst  Symbolism 
nd  Jlisi.  of  Dogmas  is  limited  exclusively  to  the 
>i*iTier  class  of  objects,  EccL  Arch,  embraces 
ta  tiers  pertaining  toholiy  to  the  outward  form  or 
hr/iut  of  the  manifestation  of  Church  life  and 
fiitrity,  collecting  and  arranging  facts  at  hand 
II  to  Si  harmonious  whole.  It  follows  hence  that 
i.i'cbac(»l(>gy  cannot  confine  itself  exdusivdy  to 
rUiqtiity,  Undoubtedly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  His- 
)ry  of  Dogmas,  and  still  more  of  Patristic  The- 
1c>iry*  the  first  mx  centuries  possess  chief  im- 
ortnnce  for  Archxeoloj^,  as  the  organising  pe- 
iod  of  the  Church,  in  which  its  manifold 
evclopments  radicate;  but  the  succeeding  pe- 
lod,  whether  regarded  as  the  stagnant,  splendid, 
r  degenerate  Middle  Ages,  and  the  subsequent 
t>juvenescent  era  of  the  Reformation,  also  offer 
1  ate  rial  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  A  more 
ppropriate  name  for  our  science  would  there- 
>re  be:  Ecdes.  Christ, Bolitia  (9(oX«rf m),  or  some 


similar  term.  (The  Romish  Theologian  PeOieia 
designates  it :  Christ,  eccles.  primae,  mediae  et 
novissimae  aetatispo/t^wifii.) 

The  material  for  this  science  was  formerly  ar- 
bitrarily chosen,  and  divided  into  rubrics  placed 
in  parallel  colums.  Baumgarten  (Arch.  Compend, 
Halle,  1766)  adopted  the  following  classification: 
1.  de  hominibus  sacris:  2.  de  temporibus  s.;  3. 
de  locis et  vasis  «.;  4.  de  actionibus  s,;  5.  de  dis* 
eiplina  s,;  and  6.  de  libris,  vestibus  rdmsque 
reliquis  s.  It  is  much  more  simple  and  natural 
to  make  a  twofold  distinction  of  eccles.  forms, 
the  one  relating  to  the  social  condition,  the 
other  to  the  adtus  of  the  Church,  and  divide 
Archseol.  accordingly.  The  first  part  would  then 
ascend  from  the  individual  membership,  either 
in  their  common  character  (as  an  universal 
priesthood),  or  in  their  distinctive  character  (as 
clergy  and  laity),  to  an  account  of  their  congre- 
gational and  constitutional  organisation,  of  the 
various  offices  of  the  Church,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  finally  of  its  spirit  as  exhibited 
in  deeds  of  love,  and  acts  of  discipline.  The 
other  part  would  treat  of  sacred  places  (Church 
edifices,  their  architecture  and  furniture),  sacred 
seasons  (ordinary  and  festival),  &c.,  religious 
services,  preaching,  sacraments,  &c.,  and  Chris- 
tian morals.  The  history  qf  Christian  Art  would 
thus,  however,  be  separated  from  Arch,  proper, 
and  especially  from  the  ancient  cultus,  as  its 
object  lies  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Theologyi 
and  its  adequate  treatment  presupposes  fami- 
liarity with  fldsthetics  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  proposed  limitation  of  Arohieology  to 
external  eccles,  forms  by  no  means,  however, 
excludes  what  is  in  ternal.  "Everjform  of  Church 
life  is  the  result  ot  doctrine;  its  constitution  and 
cultus  are  the  natural  fruit  and  consequence  of 
its  inner  character.  It  is  the  work  of  Arch., 
therefore,  to  represent  the  outward  in  its  true 
and  inseparable  union  with  the  inward ;  for  it 
is  to  this  union  that  the  former  (as  in  regard  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  Church,  to  questions, 
about  the  priesthood,  episcopacy,  &c,)  owe  their 
highest  practical  significanc^. 

The  science,  thus  comprehensively  considered, 
was  nol;  undertaken  until  since  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  cent  Previously  attention  was  given 
merely  to  the  archssological  branches  of  Church 
Histonr,  and  especially  to  single  points.^  A  por- 
tion of  the  scattered,  but  exceedingly  rich  con- 
tributions of  more  ancient  times  to  Archseolo^ 
in  this  limited  form,  has  been  recently  again 
brought  out  by  Volbeding,  Thesaurus  commentat, 
select,  illustrand.  antiquit.  Christ,  inserventium, 
Leipsic,  since  1846.  The  most  elaborate  and 
valuable  works  upon  general  Arcbsoology  are : 
1)  The protestant  works  of/.  Bingham,  Origines 
eccles,,  first  in  English,  London,  1708-'22, 10  vols. 
8vo,  then  in  Latin,  by  Orischov,  with  a  preface 
by  Buddeus,  Halle,  1722,  ko.,  and  1761 ;  /.  C. 
W.  Augusti,  DenkwUrdigk.  aus  der  christl.  Arch« 
mit  bestHnd.  RUcksicbt  auf  d.  gegenwUrt.  Be- 
dUrfnisse  d.  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1816-'31,  12  vols. 
8vo,  the  unscientific  prolixity  of  which  was 
modified  by  Augusti,  Handb.  d.  chr.  Arch., 
Leipsic,  1836,  &o.,  3  vols.  8vo.  2)  Of  Roman 
Cath.  archsBologists  we  note :  Th,  m.  Mamachii^ 
Originum  et  Antiquitt.  chr.  libb.  XX.  Rom. 
1749,  &c.,  5  vols.  4to  (finished  only  to  the  5th 
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\moV) ;  A.  A,  Pellkia,  the  work  named  above, 
Neiip.  1777,  3  voU.  8vo,  since  published  by  /.  /. 
Jiittcr,  Col.  1829,  with  additions  by  J.  W.  J. 
Braun,18H8.  More  recent  Protestant  works  are : 
Rheinwald's  "  Kirchl.  Arch.."  Berlin,  1830 ; 
Bohmer'H  Chr.  kirchl.  Alterthumswissenschaft, 
BrcsUu,  1836,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  Guericke's 
Arch,  I 

On  the  social  eondUion  of  the  Church :  G.  /. 
Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Entst  u.  Ausbild.  d.  chr. 
kirchl.  Gesellschaftsvetfassung,  Hanover,  1803, 
&c.,  5  vols.  8vo ;  and  R,  Ro&e,  d.  Anfilnge  d. 
chr.  K.  u.  ihre  Verfasa.,  Wittenb.  1837,  1  vol. 
On  ruUwt,  the  excellent  work  of  IT.  AU,  Berlin, 
1851,  2d  ed.,  and  on  Baptism  that  of  J,  W.  H. 
E6 fling,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1846,  and  1848.  On 
Christian  Art,  recentlv :  Didron,  Iconogr.  chri- 
ticnne,  Paris,  1843 :  /  Kretuer^  **  Kolner  Dom- 
briefe,"  Berlin,  1844;  H.  AU,  die  Heili^o- 
bilier,  &c.,  Berlin,  1845.  Gitiricke.* 

Archchaplain  (apoerisiarius,  palaiii  cnstost 
abbas  rer it  oratorii^  <vc.),  a  name  assigned  to  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  the  old  king- 
dom of  the  Franks.  To  the  wandering  court 
of  the  monarch  of  that  age  were  attached  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  the  capella 
Regis,  and  who  had  a  principal  head  (archi- 
capeUanus)  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the  king 
in  all  spiritual  matters.  The  independence  of 
Rome  which  the  French  Church  then  enjoyed, 
and  the  position  whteh  the  archchaplains  held 
in  the  royal  councils,  made  him  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  In  civil  matters  also  he  was  often 
required  by  his  learning  to  assist  in  the  royal 
decrees,  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  chief 
of  the  chancery,  an  offioe  which  had  previously 
been  filled  by  a  civil  referendary.  The  summus 
canceUarius  became  his  subordinate,  and  he 
himself  held  the .  title  of  arohchanoellor.  The 
king  ordinarily  entrusted  this  weighty  office  to 
an  archbishopof  the  realm*  and  as  the  kingdom 
was  divided  tne  office  gradually  became  fixed  in 
a  certain  arehiopisoopal  see,  vis.  Mayence  for 
Germany,  in  Treves  for  Gaul,  and  in  Cologne 
for  Italy.  Of.  Hincmar^  de  ordins  palaiii,  c.  13, 
16,  19,  20,  32;  MUlman,  History  of  Ranks,  pp. 
85-89.  In  place  of  the  discarded  archicapeUani, 
we  find,  in  the  13th  century,  the  deemosynarii, 
ahnoners,  which  see.  Mbjkr. — Seelye. 

ArohdeaoonSt  Arehpresbyters  and  their  dio- 
cese. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  we 
find  in  almost  ever^  diocese  an  archpresbyter 
and  an  archdeacon  invested  with  authority  over 
the  priests  and  the  ministering  clergy,  both  of 
whom  acted  as  assistants,  and  sometimes  in  place 
of  the  bishop.  The  duties  of  the  archpresbyter 
lay  more  in  the  functions  of  worship  (potestas 
ordinis),  and  those  of  the  archdeacon  in  the 
government  of  the  bishopric  (potestas  jurisdic- 
tionis).  Through  this  influential  position,  the 
latter  soon  acquired  great  power,  and  though  for 
a  long  time  he  only  retained  the  deacon's  con- 
secration, he  gradually  assumed  axposition  above 
all  the  priesthood  of  the  diocese,  including  even 
the  archpresbyter.  As  overseer  of  the  deacons 
and  the  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  especially  empowered  to  care  for  all  the 
vounger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  consecrated, 
ne  had  the  supervision  of  their  education  and 


studies,  so  that  no  one  of  them  oooM  be 
to  the  priesthood  without  a  certificate  from  biau 
He  directed  the  finances  of  the  consistory,  i^ 
gained  in  these  various  ways  so  wide  » jsrif<&&* 
tion,  that  in  the  6th  century  even  all  the  ptiesfei 
were  under  his  authority.  As  sooo  as  the  dio- 
ceses began  to  enlarge,  and  especially  whes  tfee 
metropolitan  churches  began  to  attach  to 
selves  a  number  of  country  coni^regalkiBs^ 
find  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  beside 
original  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral  or 
sistory,  others  assigned  to  the  eoaotry,  and 
trusted  with  a  special  oversight  <»f  the  priesil 
of  the  diocese,  subject  however  from  toe  fint  t» 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon,  or  ra&er 
archdeacons,  for  in  the  great  sees  of  GensanT 
it  soon  became  necessary  (in  the  latter  half  i 
the  8th  cent.)  to  divide  the  diocese  ioto  a  no*- 
her  of  archdiaconates,  corresponding  oflea  to 
the  national  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  As  the 
cathedral  chapter  (q.  v.)  now  aroee,  the  cathe- 
dral (consistonal)  archpresbyter  and  stfchdeacoa 
(mc^or,  magnus)  gained  a  place  in  it»  the  latter 
commonly  holding  the  office  of  Provost,  and  the 
former  that  of  Dean  ;  while  the  earckidiaami  n^ 
rales  in  the  same  way  of\en  became  proTosli  d 
the  collegiate  chapters  (q.  v.)  in  toe  coontiy 
towns,  and  their  subordinate  arcAfpresdyferi  p«- 
rales  in  like  manner  became  deans  {deeaxi  ra- 
rales)  of  the  collected  body  of  their  inferier 
clergy.  Besides  other  rights,  the  raral  deui 
had  also  certain  reserved  parochial  rights  (et 
Pastor,  Parish,  Oratory)^  espeoialij  that  of  bap- 
tism. Their  churches  (ecclewtae  b(yM9WuUes)  wee 
thus  in  a  certain  degree  parish  churches  of  1h» 
whole  diocese,  whose  coUectiTe  inhabitanti 
formed  one  groat  oongregation  {dkriwiiamHn, 
pld>s) .  Hen  ce  they  are  often  called  plebani,  a  namt 
which  is  still  often  used  interchangeablr  with 
Rural  Deans  and  Arch  Priests,  aooordiag  ai 
their  dioceses  are  called  ehrisHaniiaieB^  decamiae, 
or  archipresbyteritus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral  archpresbyter,  thev  are  aU  subordli> 
nates  of  the  archdeacons,  who  can  induct  and 
depose  them.  Besides  the  parochial  rights  already 
mentioned,  which  however  do  not  always  remaia 
to  them,  they  are  entitled,  1)  to  superviae  aad 
visit  the  clergy  within  their  limits  ;  2)  to  direct 
their  assemblies ;  3)  to  watch  over  the  moralii 
and  4)  to  care  for  the  good  of  the  Chnreh.  Be 
sides  this,  they  have  occasionally  some  inde- 
pendent civil  jurisdiction.  In  oases  of  discipline, 
they  have  simply  to  refer  to  the  arohdeaeoo, 
whose  official  rights  are,  1)  oversight  and  visita- 
tion ;  2)  to  examine  applicants  for  ordination ,  3) 
the  investiture  of  benefices ;  4)  authority  in  the 
synodal  judicature  (q.  v.) ;  5)  juriscUdio  cotUen^ 
Hone;  C)  delegation  of  the  rural  deans;  7)  the 
right  to  certain  not  unimportant  procurations. 

All  these  rights  he  possessed  originallj  only 
as  vicar  (vicariiLS  offieialis)  of  the  bishop,  but  he 
gradually  appropriated  them  to  himself,  chan^ 
ing  hisj^'ururatc/io  mandata  to  f^jwriad,  propria, 
and  transforming  his  offioe,  which  up  to  the 
13th  cent,  was  ever  increasing  in  independence 
and  power,  into  a  true  dignity  (q.  v.).  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  cap.  7  and  also  X.  de  officio  Arckv- 
diaconi  (1,  23),  names  him  ordinaritis  judez, 
and  in  the  12th  century  the  arcfadeaeons  retained 
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lome  eaboTdinfttes  {c^kudM)  independent  of  the 
t>iebop8.  Though  their  power  was  not  developed 
n  every  quarter  to  an  equal  eitent,  it  waa  vet 
ilways  haiardous  to  that  of  the  bishops,  and  a 
reaction  against  it  arose.  Several  avnods,  e.  g. 
>f  Tours,  1239,  of  Liege,  1287,  of  Ma^ence, 
L310,  and  others,  sought  directly  to  limit  this 
x>wer.  while  the  bishops  aided  the  movement 
yy  einptwering  none  but  their  own  delegates 
the  ohiciafei  foranei  and  general  vioars)  with 
ill  chose  rigtiis  of  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
;oald  still  lay  claim.  As  now  the  archpriests 
rere  as  properly  subject  to  these  as  to  tbe  arch- 
leacoDs,  there  arose  a  contest  in  reference  to 
he  jurisdiction  of  the  two,  upon  which  the 
::;ouncil  of  Trent  (Sus,  24,  c.  3, 12, 20 ;  Sess.  25, 
)•  14,  de  reform.)  decreed,  that  the  archdeacons 
ihould  be  deprived  of  all  criminal  jurisdiction 
vad  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and  henceforth 
lold  their  right  of  visitation  only  by  the  bishop's 
permission.  From  that  time  they  have  graau- 
illy  disappeared  in  many  dioceses,  especially 
kmung  the  Germans,  and  their  duties  now  are 
sonamonly  performed  by  the  general  vicariate, 
rbich  exercises  tbe  same  authority  as  the  aroh- 
ieacone  over  the  country  deans  or  archpriests. 
[o  some  parts  of  Germany  traces  of  the  ansh- 
liaconate  remained  till  the  last  century  had  far 
advanced.  In  the  Romish  see  the  archdeacon 
>ecame  cardinal-chamberlain,  and  the  cathedral- 
irch presbyter  became  cardinal-vicar;  while  in 
he  other  episcopal  sees  the  suffragan  bishops 
:ept  them  m  the  background,  and  would  not 
kllow  them  to  share  in  their  duties.  Cf.  PerUcht 
'Jn  the  Origin  of  Deacont,  Hildesheim,1743,8vo; 
r/iown€UJnn,  veins  et  nova  Ecdea.  discipiiTM,  Pars 
.  lib.  2,  c.  17,  &c.,  especially  cap.  20;  Binierim 
JenkwUrdigk,  I.  1. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  the 
lame  of  dean  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  special 
uperintendents,  who  in  general  hold  the  same 
.ffice  aa  the  sural  deans.  The  name  archdeacon 
s  used  in  many  places  to  indicate  the  rank  of 
he  pastors  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

IduER. — Seefye, 

A-rclmbLna.  a  Judean  king  of  the  Idumean 
ty  nasty.  After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
^O  U.  C,  bis  kingdom  was  divided  among  his 
bree  eons :  Antipas,  Arcbelaus,  and  Philip.  To 
be  first  was  assigned  Galilee  and  Perasa,  and  to 
be  last  the  countries  lying  north  of  these,  as  far 
LS  Oamascus.  Each  of  these  sons  possessed  only 
be  title  of  tetraroh,  while  Arcbelaus,  aa  ethnaroh, 
eigoed  over  half  the  kingdom  of  his  father, 
lossessing  Idumea,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the 
si  ties  of  the  coast,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  GOO 
alents  {Joseph,  Ant.  XVII.  11. 4).  His  mother's 
lame  was  Malthace,  and  he  was  educated  at 
lome  with  Antipas  (Joseph.  B.  /.  I.  31.  1).  A 
I  art  of  his  people  received  him  with  joy,  while 
ithers  unavailingly  complained  of  his  rule  to 
iuj^ustus  (Antiq.  aVII.  11  and  9.Z;  B.  J.  II. 
;.  1 ).  A  sufficient  cause  for  this  opposition  was 
een  in  his  conduct  soon  after  his  ascent  of  the 
brone,  when  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the 
emple  {Antiq.  XYII.  9.  3 ;  B.  J.  II.  1.  3).  He 
ras  especially  hostile  to  the  Samaritans.  The 
a^reots  of  Jesus  on  their  return  out  of  Egypt 
rere  afraid  of  him,  and  turned  aside  into  Nsaa- 
eth  of  Galilee,  where  the  oompantively  milder 


Antipas  reigned.    He  reigned  bat  9  years.   Im- 

Seaobed  bv  his  own  brothers  and  his  subjects  in 
ndea  and  Samaria,  on  account  of  bis  tyranny, 
he  was  dethroned,  despoiled  of  his  goods,  and 
exiled  to  Yienne,  where  he  died  {Josqjh.  Ani. 
XVII.  13.  2 ;  A  /.  II.  7.  3 ;  Die  Cass.  55.  27). 
Judea  and  Samaria  fell  now  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  under  the  first  Roman  procu« 
rator,  Goponius.  Hibzoq. — Sedye. 

Anhovites,  a  people  mentioned  in  Eira  4 : 9, 
who  were  transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  king 
Esar-haddon  (Esra  4 :  2)  to  Samaria.  They 
were  doubtless  the  dwellers  in  and  about  the 
city  and  province  of  Erech  (^I'lKi  whence  the 

Ghaldaic   ^13"1{t)f  which  is  mentioned  (Gen. 


:  - 


10 :  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Babylonish  kingdom 
under  Nimrod.  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Jerome,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  regarded  this  old  city  to  be 
the  same  as  Edessa,  and  Buttmann,  in  his  My* 
tholoflj  (1. 235),  has  coincided  with  this  opinion. 
The  Tact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  were 
called  Arachians  bv  the  later  Syrians,  and  that 
the  city  of  Serug  (Gen.  11 :  20,  22)  lay  near  it, 
would  support  this  view.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  origin  of  Edessa  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, since  the  interpretation  of  Ephraim  may 
nave  arisen  only  from  an  alliteration,  and  since 
the  later  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa 
rested,  quite  likeW,  only  upon  the  authority  of 
Ephraim,  as  the  German  Jews  called  themselves 
Aschkene  out  of  regard  to  the  earlier  Rabbins, 
it  seems  far  more  proper  to  take  Erech,  as  Bo- 
chart,  Gesenius,  and  Tuch  have  done,  to  be  the 
Araccn  mentioned  by  Ptolem,  6,  3.  4,  Ammian* 
Mar,  23,  6,  which  lay  on  the  Tigris,  between 
Shushan  and  Babylon,  whence  the  Arohevites, 
for  dieir  revolt  or  insurrection,  were  removed  to 
Samaria.  We  must  not  confound  with  this  a 
city  of  like  name  lying  in  Palestine  (Josh.  16 : 
2;  2  Sam.  15:32;  16:16). 

VAiHiNaBB. — Sedye. 

ArohierBUty  High  Priest.  This  name  of  the 
highest  representative  of  Jehovah  among  the 
Jews  (LXX. ;  Lev.  4:3;  Afocr.  K.  jT.),  after  it 
had  been  transferred  to  Christ  (Heb.  4 :  14),  be- 
came in  the  Greek  orthodox  Church  commonly 
applied  to  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  in  distinction 
from  presbyters  and  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

HxRzoG. — Sedge. 

Arcfaimaodiite,  i.  g.  a^xunf  tfit  fioydpc^,  prae- 

fectus  eoenohiij  was  a  term  used  esneciallj, 
though  not  exclusively,  among  the  Greex  Chris- 
tians, from  the  5th  century,  to  denote  the  head 
of  a  monastery,  —  a  monastio  community,  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ,  being  par  excel- 
lence a  fUM^HfM  or  fold.  Both  among  the  Eastern 
and  Western  ohurches  the  name  was  formerly 
given  at  times  to  all  prelates.  SeeDu  Cange s.v. 

Hbrzog. — Sedge. 
Archippm  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  in  Co- 
losse,  whom  Paul  calls  his  ovetf^tul^rris  (Phil.  2), 
and  who,  as  would  appear  from  Col.  4  :  17,  held 
some  kind  of  ecclesiastical  office  ButxoUa  in  Co* 
losse ;  whether  he  was  ehief  of  this  congregation, 
as  Jerome,  Tbeodoret  and  (Ecumen.  suppose,  or 
whether  he  was  their  teacher,  as  IWjner  declares, 
cannot  be  decided*    But  that  he  was  not  a 
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teacher  in  Laodicea,  as  some  have  claimed  from 
Theodoret,  is  clear  from  the  passages  cited. 
There  is  a  legend  that  he  belonged  to  the  seventy 
disciples,  and  that  he  saffered  martyrdom. 
Dietelman  has  left  a  monograph  respecting  him. 
AUorf,  1751,  4to.  Sedyt, 

Arehiteetore,  of  the  Hebrewi, — The  ahnost 
entire  silence  of  the  Bible  on  this  subiect,  and 
the  scarcity  of  remnants  of  ancient  architecture 
in  Palestine,  renders  it  impossible  to  say  much 
about  the  development  and  culture  of  this  art 
among  the  Israelites.  Their  common  dwelling- 
houses  were  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kast  generally,  built  of  burnt  or  sun-dried  brick, 
sometimes  of  stone  (Lev.  14 :  40, 42),  palaces  of 
hewn  stone  (Is.  9 :  10),  cemented  with  lime  (Is. 
27 : 9),  or  gypsum ;  often  whitewashed  (Lev. 
14 :  41 ;  £sek.  13 :  10,  s^. :  Matth.  23 :  27,  etc.). 
The  timber  and  the  ceilings  consisted  of  syca- 
more, rarely  of  olive  or  cedar-wood  (Is.  9 : 9  ; 
Jer.  22 :  14,  etc.).  Columns  were  a  favorite  or- 
nament of  palaces.  Larger  houses  had  several 
stories ;  they  were  square,  and  enclosed  a  spa- 
cious court,  sometimes  with  wells  and  fountains 
(2  Sam.  11 : 2,  17  :  18),  or  surrounded  with  an 
outer  court  (tt^hav),  from  which  stairs  led  to  the 
upper  stories  and  the  r^of.  The  latter  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  battlement  (Deut  22 :  8),  flat, 
aomea'hat  sloping  —  it  served  for  recreation, 
sleeping,  retirement,  religious  exercises,  privacy, 
and  various  house-work  (2  Sam.  11 :  2;  1  Sam. 
9 :  25,  sq. ;  Acts  10 : 9 ;  2  Sam.  16 :  22 ;  Matth. 
10 :  27 ;  Is.  22 : 1 ;  Jos.  2 : 6).  There  were  stairs 
from  the  street  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of 
the  house.    On  the  roof  was  the  upper  room 

(n* /V»  v}(fp9oy),  used  as  a  closet  (2  Sam.  18 : 

33 ;  2  Kings  23 :  12),  or  as  a  guest-chamber 
(2  Kings  4 :  10),  or  for  its  coolness  (Jud.  3  :  20). 
The  doors  were  secured  with  wooden  bolts, 
decorated  with  inscriptions  (Deut.  6:9  —  as  it 
is  yet  customary  with  the  Mohammedans  and  in 
Switzerland).  The  rich  had  doorkeepers  (John 
18  :  16 ;  Luke  13 :  25,  a.  o.).  The  rooms  were 
ceiled,  sometimes  even  with  ivory  (I  Kings  22 : 
39  ;  Jer.  22 :  14),  lighted  by  latticed  windows 
(Jud.  5  :  28),  and  furnished,  as  2  Kings  4 :  10 ; 
Amos  6:4;  Eiek.  23 :  41.  The  wealthy  had  spe- 
cial rooms  for  winter  and  for  summer,  the  former 
warmed  by  the  fire-pot  (Jer.  30 :  22;  Amos  3 :  15). 
The  back  rooms  were  the  harem  of  the  women, 
accessible  to  no  male  person,  except  the  master, 
OS  to  this  day  in  the  £ast  The  structure  of  the 
common  houses  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
durable  (Ezek.  13 :  13,  so. ;  Matth.  7 :  25).  Cf. 
Winer,  Reoleno.  I,  p.  242,  sq.,  466,  sq. 

As  the  arts  of  peace  cannot  be  cultivated  be- 
fore a  nation  has  secured  peace  from  without  and 
within,  the  development  of  Architecture  in  Israel 
commenced  with  the  kings  (1  Kings  5 :  17,  sq.). 
David  commenced,  after  the  final  conquest  of 
Zion,  to  build  and  fortify  the  f*  city  of  David," 
erected  a  palace  for  himself  on  Zion,  in  which 
he  made  use  of  Phosnioian  cedarwood,  masons 
and  carpenters  (2  Sam.  5 :  9,  11).  Under  Solo- 
mon, who  was  fond  of  splendor,  the  architecture 
of  the  Hebrews  flourished  most,  and  fortunately 
the  narrative  of  his  feign  (1  Kings  3,  sq.)  con- 
tains some  data  which  nimish  a  rather  graphic 
representadoh  of  his  extensive  improvements. 


Uninterrupted  peace  and  the  treasures  left  W 
hind  b^  his  father,  enabled  the  king  gi^eatlj  r 
embellish  and  fortifv  his  capital.  He  extesii?: 
and  strengthened  the  city  walls  and  the  asi^. 
Millo  (1  Kings  3 : 1,  9 :  15, 24, 11 :  27),  boik  f-» 
and  villas  even  in  distant  regions  (on  LeW:^ 

1  Kings  9 :  15-19),  supplied  the  city  with  witter 
by  constructing  expensive  aqaedocts,  fr^s 
Ethen,  south  of  Bethlehem,  where  ruins  4 
ponds  are  found  to  this  day,  near  Urt^  whkh 
tradition  properly  refers  to  Solomon  (£ky&i 
Gesch.  Isr.  III.  1,  p.  61,  sq.;  Joteph.  Antt  ^T. 
3;  Robinson,  Pal.  11.  p.  390;  Tkeniu*,  Ankaz; 
I.  d.  BUchern  d.  Kon.  p.  17,  wi.;  BiiUr,  Er^t 
XVI.  1).  His  most  celebrated  works  are  U 
palace  and  temple.  The  latter  was  seven  an  J  i 
half  years  in  building  (I  Kings  5  :  29,  sq.,  6:1 
37,  sq.),  besides  three  years  consumed  in  p»> 
paring  the  material,  which  employed  30.l'>. 
serfs  as  hewers  of  wood  (more  accurately  alnT? 
10,000  a  month),  70.000  carriers,  and  ^^x 
stone-cutters.  The  cedar  and  cypress-wood,  &^- 

Erobably  the  stones,  were  brouj^ht  froo  U- 
anon,  on  rafts  to  Joppa,  thenoe  bj  land  to  J^ 
rusalem  (1  Kings  5 :  20,  sq.).  Mount  Muriafa  h^i 
to^  be  consolidated  by  powerful  walls,  built  d 
stones  30  ft  long  and  7}  ft  thick,  remarkable^ 
the  peculiar  mode  of  joining  them,  r«-discoTered 
by  Robinson  (Pal.  II.  69  sq.,  I.  386,  sq.:  Ttt 
nius,  ad  1  Kings  5 :  31,  sq. ;  RHier,  L  c).  Thm 
truly  Cyclopian  walls  have  withstood,  partljtt 
least,  the  storms  of  ages ;  but  of  the  Temple  is- 
self  (see  TempU),  after  repeated  destmctiona  mi. 
conflagrations,  no  vestige  remains.  These  fovn- 
dation  walls  were  not  completed  till  after  Suk)> 
mon's  death  {Jo$.  B.  J.  5,  5,  1;  Antt.  15, 11. 3: 

2  Chron.  24 :  27 ;  2  Kings  15 :  35).     The  DalDe^ 
ous  brasen  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  teiople 
and  palace  were  cast  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  bv  the  skilful  Hiram,  son  of  a  STnan 
brass-worker  and  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  l^tpb- 
thali  (1  Kings  7  :  13-46).    The  completion  of  tb« 
buildings   belonging  to  the  royal  court  took 
thirteen  years  (1  Kings  7 : 1,  sq.).     The  pslioe 
stood  on  the  north-eastern  summit  of  Zion.  vest 
of  the  temple  (cf.  Jos,  Antt.  8,  5,  2 ;  20. 8, 11). 
and  consisted  of  two  courts,  connected  by  s  mid- 
dle court  (2  Kines  20 :  4) ;  in  the  oentre  of  dn 
first  stood  '*  the  house  of  Lebanon/'  100  eobhi 
long,  50  broad,  30  high,  with  three  stories,  ui 
galleries  open  inside,  resting  on  four  rovi  i^ 
cedar  columns  all  around  (hence  its  name),   h 
enclosed  an  open  court,  and  served  as  an  srseot! 
of  costly  arms  and  utensils  (1  Kings  10 :  16.  sq.; 
Is.  22 :  8),  and  for  holding  large  meetings  (J(a 
Antt.  8,  5,  2.)    A  flight  of  stairs  led  to  s  poi' 
tioo,   50  cubits   long   by  30  wide,  extending 
through  the  middle  court;  thence  to  thetntc- 
room,  throne-hall  and  hall  ofjustice,  where  tbc 
magnificent  throne  stood  (1  Kings  10: 16,  sq.); 
thence  to  the  back  court,  which  contained  the 
palace  proper  and  the  harem,  doubtless  not 
destitute  or  magnificence  and  comfort  (1  Klogp 
10 : 4,  seq.  12).    This  royal  edifice,  built  of  eDo^ 
mous  square  stones,  vras  surrounded  by  s  vaB 
of  three  rows  of  large  hewn  stones,  covered  with 
cedar  timbers.    The  ceilings  were  of  indest^l^ 
tible  cedar-wood ;  in  some  places  Indian  sandit 
wood  was  used.    The  builaing  of  the  pakce,  of 
the  forttfioationa  and  aqueducts  was  contiased 
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ifler  Solomon,  especiallj  by  HezekUh  (2ChroD. 
12 :  5  ;  2  Kings  20 :  20).  Until  lately  it  has  been 
generally  inferred,  that  Hebrew  architecture  woe 
tlmuBt  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Phoenician 
itjle,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  assistance 
a  Iliram  and  of  Phoenician  artists  is  expressly 
nentioned  (Jos.  Antt.  8, 5,  3 ;  1  Kings  5  : 9,  sq., 
' :  13  —  gLHiH,  Oesch.  d.  Baukunst,  1. 113,8q., 
[20,  eq. ;  0.  Muller,  Archilol.  {  239 ;  Schnaase, 
}e8ch.  d.  bild.  KUnste,  I.  241,  sq.;  Ewald, 
Jescb.  Isr.  III.  1,  p.  27,  sq.].  It  is  admitted, 
hat  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
specially  in  Solomon's  time,  had  some  influence 
m  the  Hebrews;  that  the  materials  were  im- 
)orted,  as  durable  wood  was  wanting  in  Judea ; 
hat  even  Phoenician  patterns  were  used,  espe- 
iially  for  ornaments,  as  "  Tyrian  windows  and 
»artB"  arc  mentioned  even  in  the  Talmud,  and 
ihat  perhaps  eren  two  pillars  of  the  temple  must 
>o  referrea  to  this  circumstance  (the  pillars  of 
he  Hercules-temple  in  Gades,  Hirt^  1.  c.  p.  1 19, 
tq.J,  although  their  native  origin  is  not  impos- 
able :  admitting  all  this,  no  less  influence  must 
)e  attributed  to  Egyptian  models,  since  the 
lescription  of  Solomon's  buildings  reminds  one 
rerj  frequently  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
be  Nile-valley,  which  are  yet  standing.  *To 
his  fact  Thenius,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
(inp,  has  repeatedly  called  attention,  and  cer- 
ainly  the  vastness  of  the  structures,  the  external 
md  internal  arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  the 
)alace  was  intended  for  the  Egyptian  wife  of 
Solomon  (I  Kings  3  : 1,  7  :  8,  9  :  16,  24),  are  fa- 
rorable  to  this  view.'  The  temples  built  after 
be  model  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  could  cer- 
ainly  admit  of  no  more  foreign  influence,  than 
ras  consistent  with  the  Israelitio  conception  of 
Jod. 

These  facts  show,  that  under  Solomon,  archi- 
ectare  in  Israel  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
ixtent;  for  such  works  not  only  presuppose 
aecbanical  knowledge,  but  also  artistic  skill 
lod  a  sense  of  what  is  great  and  beautiful. 
Ifter  the  Maccabees,  Greek  taste  prevailed ;  the 
ierodians  especially  constructed  many  massive 
md  splendid  gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  thea- 
res,  castles  and  canals;  besides,  Herod  ex- 
ended  and  rebuilt  the  second  temple  (Jos.  Antt 
5,  8, 1.  15,  9,  4.  6.  15, 10  3.  B.  J.  1,  21,  7.  7, 
1,3).  Besides  the  modern  topographies  of  Je- 
usalem,  see  esp.  Thenius,  1.  c,  and  the  double 
ippendix  to  his  comm.  on  the  "  city"  and  "  tern- 
)Ie,"  with  excellent  plans  and  illustrations. 

RusTSCHi. — Ruetenik. 

Architeotnre,  Christian,  a  review  of  its  his- 
pry.  As  all  other  manifestations  of  Church 
ife  are  characterized  by  that  contrast  between 
Jbe  Orient  and  the  Occident  which  existed  prior 
10  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  not  abolished 
97  it,  so  also  are  those  which  are  intended  for 
nost  concrete  representation  of  that  life,  —  the 
meeting  of  congregatioos  in  one  place  and  at  the 
»nie  time.  The  history  of  architecture  in  the 
Orient  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Occident.  The  object  of  congregtv- 
tional  meeting  was  twofold  —  1)  common  wor- 
ship; 2)  the  discussion  of  congregational  i^airs. 

'  Cf.  also  the  tradition  of  SvpoUm.  apud  Suteb,  pr.  w, 
K  34,  that  Solomon  likswiie  roquested  the  Bcyptian 
Phsrwh  to  Msitt  him. 


It  was  to  be  both  temple  and  synagogue,  to  give 
expression  to  Christian  devotion  and  to  a  nev 
Christian  congregational  life.  In  the  end,  all 
this  was  indeed  to  merge  in  the  unity  of  one 
Xoyix^  Xatpiia ;  but  many  acts,  as  elections,  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings,  benevolence,  &c.,  would 
serve  this  purpose  only  indirectly,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  called  purely  devotional,  but  must 
rather  be  distinguished  from  the  first.  The 
architectural  expression  of  the  twofold  object  of 
meetings,  worship  and  other  congregational 
transactions,  is  found  already  in  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  in  the  synagogues  less  so,  but  with 
the  pagans  the  latter  were  kept  more  separate 
from  the  former.  In  the  Christian  Church,  how- 
ever, the  congregation  was  no  longer  to  be  kept 
outside  of  the  holy  place,  but  every  obstacle  to 
its  npoaoytayti  to  God  was  to  be  removed.  It 
was  to  become  a  holy,  priestly  race.  No  idol, 
no  ark  of  the  covenant,  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  be  the  sanctuary,  and  the  heart  of 
the  faithful  was  to  be  the  holy  vessel,  their  body 
the  temple.'  The  proper  place  for  the  Christian 
congregation,  therefore,  was  not  the  outer  courts 
but  the  holy  building  itself.  Instead  of  the 
small  buildings  designed  as  sanctuaries,  they 
had  to  make  use  of  the  larger  edifices  previously 
used  for  holding  the  secular  meetings  of  the 
congregation,  which  should  now  receive  new 
life  from  the  Church ;  and  when  a  greater  sepa- 
ration was  subsequently  again  demanded,  these 
buildings  were  partitioned  accordingly.  In  the 
contemplative  and  stable  Orient,  however,  the 
churches  remained  more  like  pagan  temples, 
baptisteria  and  mausolea,  whilst  the  active,  pro- 
gressive Occident  appropriated  the  Roman  halls 
of  secular  meetings  for  Church  purposes.  The 
history  of  Greek  church-architecture  thus  be* 
comes  the  historv  of  the  arched  cupola-church, 
the  Latin  of  the  Christian  Basilica. 

I.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Orient,  or 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  oriental  church 
architecture,  from  the  times  of  Justinian  and 
Constantino  to  the  present  time,  presents  but 
little  variety.  Especially  since  the  6th  century 
the  St  Sophia  in  Constantinople  has  served  as 
a  universal  model ;  it  is  almost  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  division  of  periods.  The  Chris- 
tian meeting-houses  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
during  the  first  three  centuries  exhibit  but  little 
difference,  partly  because  until  the  last  40  years 
of  the  3d  century  such  houses  were  very  rare, 
partly  because  we  have  no  information  about 
those  existing.  As  Chrysostom  beautifully  says : 
Tofe  M  oixwM  ixxXjjfflcu  Jfvov,  vw  Si  17  ixxXroia 
oCxia  yiyovtv.  But  although  secresy  during  per- 
secutions, and  the  rejection  of  temples  made 
with  hands,  made  it  necessary  to  use  private 
houses  which  externally  resembled  common 
dwellings,  yet  even  these  must  have  been  diifei^ 
ent  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Occident,  according 
to  circumstances,  climate,  customs,  etc.  The 
internal  arrangement  may  have  been  more  simi- 
lar ;  but  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, the  classification  of  clergy,  catechumens 
and   penitents  grew  more  oomplioated,  there 

*  Origen  already  answera  the  reproach  of  Celras,  that 
the  Ohriftiaas  had  no  temples,  by  qnoting  1  Pet.  2 :  5f 
Bph.  2 :  20,  "living  temptei,  not  of  itone,"  Adv.  Cels. 
8, 19,  p.  766,  De  hk  Rae. 
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must  have  been  a  oorrespondine  divieion  of 
rooms.  We  have  hardly  any  other  source  of 
information  about  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
churches  of  the  first  3  centuries  but  descriptions 
of  buildings  erected  after  the  persecutions, 
which  roust  have  been  altogether  different  from 
earlier  edifices,  since  the  position  of  the  Church 
vas  changed  entirely  when  victory  succeeded 
martyrdom,  and  reconciliation  with  the  world 
hatred  against  it  and  its  arts,  and  when  it  be- 
came the  great  object  of  their  imperial  builders 
to  proclaim  this  change  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
characters  of  stone.  Of  the  former  we  know 
only  from  Eusebius  (H.  E.  8, 1),  that  in  the  40 
years  of  rest  preceding  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, the  old  buildings  in  many  cities  grew  too 
email.  The  most  important  newer  churches 
appear  already  as  prototypes  of  the  temple  wor- 
nhip,  as  it  afterwards  permanently  prevailed. 
Their  chief  features  are:  the  arch  and  a  con- 
centric point  of  unity,  and  hence  a  tendency  to 
the  form  of  the  rotunda  or  other  regular  poly- 
gons, as  the  octagon,  the  Greek  cross,  the  s(]|uare, 
all  of  which  easily  harmonize  with  the  circle ; 
this  implied  the  absence  of  the  oblong  form  of 
the  basilica,  with  its  gradual  ascent,  and  its  long 
aisle.  In  a  few  cases  basilicas  also  were  built 
in  the  Orient  during  the  4th  century,  as  the 
church  at  Tyre,'  Constantine's  church  at  Beth- 
lehem,' a(  Mambre,'^.;  he  also  built  a  basi- 
lica near  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  church 
over  the  sepulchre,  built  by  him,  was  a  rotunda ; 
BO  also  the  church  of  Ascension,  by  his  mother 
Helena,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.^  Gonstantine's 
church  at  Antioch  was  similar,  but  octagonal;^ 
his  church  of  the  Apostles  being  a  mausoleum, 
was  probably  built  in  the  form  of  a  Qreek  cross ;' 
the  church  built  by  the  father  of  Oregor.  Nasi- 
anz.  in  Constantinople,  and  described  by  his 
son ;  ^  other  similar  buildings  of  the  Occident 
also,  probably  belong  to  this  age  (of.  Lenoir  Ar^ 
ehiteetnre  monasttque^  Paris,  185z,  p.  251,  sq. ; 
Schnaaae,  Kunstgesch.  3, 48,  sqq.).  And  in  the 
6th  century,  when  some  of  Constantino's  hastily 
constructed  buildings  fell  down  (his  church  of 
the  Apostles  had  to  be  rebuilt  by  Justinian, 
Frocop,  1.  c. ;  so  the  one  at  Bethlehem,  TobUr, 

^  Described  by  EuMebiut  in  a  sermoo  delivered  there, 
at  leaat  if  he  meaoa  himaelf  by  the  expression :  rts  rwv 
fttTpiidf  hiuK^v  (Eus.  H.  E.  10.  i),  Bunnn,  BosUiken, 
p.  30,  sqq.  « 

'  Itinerariim  Bterowl,  A.  D.  833,  p.  283  (ed.  Parihty 
and  Finder)  :  **ibi  banliea/aeta utjuno  Oanttantini" 
The  passage,  Euth»  vit.  Const.,  seems  to  refer  to  a  ro- 
tonda,  but  a  basilica  may  have  been  added  later.  Risse 
n.  Qeseb.  d.  Marienkirche  a.  BethL  bei  TobUr;  Beth- 
iehem,  St.  Oallen,  1849,  p.  99,  sqq. 

'  EttS.  vlt  Const  8,  51-53.  His  cotemporary  Itiner, 
Bitro9n  also  says;  ihi  hatiliea  facta  e«f,  Ac.  The  pas- 
sage :  /Ita.  p.  S88,  TtrehiMko  Cthrtm  miHa  II,  nhi  tat 
•MMorta  per  qiuidruM,  does  not  refer  to  this,  as  jffin^- 
AaiN,  Anciq.  8,  3,  1  (works  1,  288)  thinks. 

*  Of  this  charch  also  we  hare  a  plan  by  Arkulf  and 
Adamnan,  made  in  the  7th  century  (MabiUon,  1.  c. 
610). 

'  Eueeb,  vit.  Coast  3,  50 :  "kv  ixTaiipew  ev^arrAra 
ex^ften. 

*  Oregor.  Somninm  de  anast  eecL  3,  16,  60.  vXtipalt 
wntvfOTwrets,  thfmx»  r^wifuvep,  hot  Proeop,  de  aedif.  1. 
4,  says  that  the  west  branch  was  somewhat  longer. 

^  Greg.  IfaMwmM.  oratio  fnn.  in  pair.  |  39,  calls  it: 
icTM  lettwXiifots  Mttmtt  us  UeHv  aravrflyra*  It  waa 
Uffhted  from  abore. 


Bethlehem,  p.  104),  the  temple-like  tjrpe  of  4* 
polygonal  rotunda  was  permanently  inirodneed 
in  the  Orient  by  Justinian.     In   hw  charch  d 
Sergius  and  Bacchus,  at  Constantinople,  a rotLai 
cupola  on  an  octagonal  base  waa  inserted  intdi 
square  {I\vcop.  I.  c.  Lenoir,  p.  257)*     FtaaSj, 
to  rival  the  new  occidental  capital  oi  RaTensa, 
especially    St   Vitale,    he    built    the    "Gitit 
church,"  St  Sophia,  which  caused  its  builder  b 
exclaim :  wevixtjxd  5s  SoXo/uidv !  still  idoliud  U 
its  present  restorer,  Abd-nl-Medahid,  of  sns 
dimensions  and  magnificence,  that   since  tha 
the  Orient,  content  with  imitations  and  slight 
modifications,  has  not  ventured    materialW  te 
deviate  from  it   (For  descriptiona,  see  JETrayWat, 
4,  31 ;  Proeop,  de  aedif.  1,  1 ;   Paul  SiUaUar, 
ix^pcMJtf  twf  vwav  tvii  ay'(K  So^«(k;    ZHi   Ookgt. 
descriptis  St  Sophias,  reprinted  with  Ba»im 
de  aede  St.  Sophiae  commeni,  ecL  /nun.  .fiecbr, 
Bonn,  1837 ;  Sahenber^M  christl.  Baudenkraak 
Konstantinopels,  Berlin,  1854,  fol.  {  4.)     Tls 
polygon  with  the  cupola  was   thenceforth  n- 
tained;  so  was  the  plurality  of  stories  on  the 
sides,  the  upper  ones  for  the  women  being  sepa- 
rated and  ooncealed  according  to  oriental  ea- 
tom ;  the  east  side  was  occupied  by  the  Apes 
(see  Art,  and  Paid  SOent.  1.  e.  354,  374,  3^ 
410).    As  in  the  ancient  basilica,  the  principtl 
entrance  was  on  the  west  side,  with  an  entrv  se 
narrow  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regulanty 
of  the  polygon,  and  aptly  called  rop^i^,  feraU« 
a  staff.     (Thus  the  cotemporary  /Voeop.  de  aed 
5. 6.  explains  this  name :  «roa  tifirU  roo  M^^gai 
wvo^iotfttivn  f  f  fjt^  fi^wso^.    It  is  ^nite  dinereai 
from  tne  Roman  atrium,)    This  circa lar  eooit- 
church,  cold  and  calm  under  the  atone  vault  of 
its  cupola,  in  which  the  congregation  was  thnak 
back  into  the  side-passages,  and  the  women  wan 
secluded  in  the  upper  galleries,  corraspooded 
well  with  the  institutions  of  the  Charch  under 
the  emperor's  absolute  sway,  which  lel^  nothing 
for  the  people  but  contemplative,  resiii^ned  obe- 
dience.   Hence  this  form  found  favor  in  Rons 
also,   and    in    Islamism,  the    arohitectore  d 
mosques  being   based  upon  it     Xo   chaogei 
were  made,  except  what  pertained  in  the  8th  asd 
9th  centuries  to  the  alternately  increased  or  le* 
strioted  use  of  images,  which  ended  in  the  i» 
tory  of  the  latter  tendency,  though  not  with  s 
like  victory  of  the  plastic  arts,  but  rather  witk 
their  entire  ruin,  wnich,  like  theological  spec» 
lations,  were  not  permitted  freely  to  prodoee 
their  conceptions,  but  only  to  repeat  the  pre- 
scribed traditional  type.    Besides,  smaller  ea- 
polas  were  added  to  the  central  cupola,  either 
above  the  chief  entrance,  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross,  or  on  the  extreme  s^ 
ments  formed  by  the  square  wall  aarronndini 
the  cupola.   In  Greece  and  Rusaia  almost  all  the 
churches  have  been  built  in  one  of  these  styles; 
in  Russia  most  frequently  in  the  latter.   Besides, 
in  Russia  the  climate  has  had  its  influence,  so^ 
gesting  steep  roofs  and  tall  steeples  instead  of 
the  four  smaller  cupolas.    The  great  number 
and  onion-like  form  of  many  cupolas  may  be 
attributed  to  Tartaric  influence,  four  being  ofVes 
symmetrically  inserted  between  the  five  reguUt 
ones.'    Since  the  15th  century  Catholic  ao^ 

"  Cf.  for  designs  of  Greek  ehurobes:  Xenotr,  L  c.  ^ 
259,  the  monsstery  of  Athos,  p.  83;  the  Atmeaiaa 
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^€Btiitie  inflaenee  msj  have  prodaced  a  mixture 
f  the  oriental  s^le  with  the  basilica  (BlanuSf 
ol.  2,  p.  54,  346).  Bat  at  present  the  oon- 
ervative  interest  of  the  imperial  patron  of 
he  Oriental  Oharch  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
ejection  of  modem  modifications,  and  in  the 
estoration  of  the  original  type  or  its  analoj^us 
levelopment.  (So  the  Tithe  church  at  Riew, 
Btely  built,  Blanui  2,  252 ;  and  the  church  of 
it.  Andrews,  with  details  of  the  last  century,  ib. 
i54.)  This  style  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the 
elations  of  the  emperor  to  the  church  and  con- 
rregation ;  new  signs  of  life  can  be  expected  in 
he  Oriental  Church  and  its  architecture  only 
rom  the  further  development  of  the  Russian 
mpire. 

II.  The  Church  architecture  of  the  Oeeideni 
ir  of  the  Latin  Church  has  been  more  richly  de- 
veloped. Information  about  the  first  three  centu- 
ies  18  wanting  here  also.  Persecution  and  hatred 
if  the  world  and  the  arts  made  it  necessary  to  use 
mvate  bouses,  as  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Even 
a  the  third  cent  the  Christians  are  reproached 
)y  their  enemies  for  having  no  temples.  ( jtftn. 
mix,  Oetav.  10,  2 ;  Laetant,  ImtiU.  div,  2,  2 ; 
?rig.,  eofUr.  Cda,  8,  17,  p.  754;  Delarue,  Amo- 
•iW,  adv,  nai.  6,  1 ;  Suieer,  s.  v.  vaof.)  Oblong 
lalls,  with  a  platform  for  the  clergy  opposite 
be  entrance,  toe  catechumens  and  the  penitents 
mug  placed  nearer  the  door,  may  have  been 
imilar  to  a  basilica;  so  that,  hence,  Cyprian 
ises  the  term  "  tribunal "  to  designate  the  posi- 
ion  of  the  clergy  ( Ctmr,  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^P^  P^P^ 
urn  i.  e.  9uper  tribunal).  The  old  name  "  tribu- 
lal "  was  transferred  from  the  basilica  of  the 
!oart  to  the  Christian  basilica,  althoueh  IM. 
lisp.  Etym.  15,  4,  16,  erroneously  explains  it, 
ritiunal  es,  quod  inde  a  Saeerdote  irUmantur 
iraeecpia  tivmdu  From  Conniitt,  Apoat,  2,  57, 
re  may  infer  that  the  form  was  oblong,  like  a 
hip,  with  the  Bishop's  chair  >  (^Pomk — ^a  term 
oore  imposing  now  than  then,  it  being  also 
ised  for  the  chairs  of  professors.  PhUoatr,  vit. 
k>ph.  1,  13,  etc. ;  Bemhardy  Qesch.  d.  griech. 
A%,  1,  505,  510,  sqq.  2d  ed.)  on  the  east' 
)n  both  sides  of  the  Bishop's  throne  are  seats 
or  the  Presbyters,  and  further  off  those  for 
he  deacons.  On  the  east  side,  perhaps,  be- 
lind  the  recesses  (Apsis)  are  the  cells  for  sacred 

thureh  at  Etsohmiadsin,  with  5  steeples,  p.  27S ;  of 
iottiftQ  ehnrehes:  Blanu§,  BLeise  im  Eur.  Rossland, 
840,  '41,  Brannsehweig,  1844,  2  vols. ;  two  cbarebes 
D  Mosoow,  with  9  cupolat,  vol.  I.  p.  246,  352;  8t 
iophia  at  Riew,  with  11  steeples,  vol.  II.  2  p.  237,  sqq. 

*  Called  $p«T9t  by  Atkananut  and  Etuebiut  H.  E.  6, 
!9;  7, 19,40,  4,  and  H.  E.  10,  5;  the  Presbyters  are 
tailed  :  •!  |«  roS  ^cvrlpov  ^p^rov,  f  Imilarly :  Oreg.  Nom,, 
arm.  de  rebos  suis  11.  344  (CoiUaa  2,  692).  The 
tni«  writer  calls  the  Bishop's  seat  oocAedra,  Oratt  42, 
*>%  Maar.  767. 

'  i  •hot  hrtt  i'tft^tt  Ker**  iimriXJIs  rtr^ftitivt* 
^hnatue  Gesob.  d.  bild.  Kttnste,  doubts  whether  the 
ntrance  or  the  altar  was  to  the  east,  bat  the  latter 
Day  be  inferred  ft'om  the  direction,  that  the  members 
it  prayer  should  be  c**  iwroXdf  ««rav0j^avrt(,  accord- 
og  to  Ps.  67  :  34,  LXX.  PauliuM  of  Nola  calls  this 
be  witatior  mot.  The  basilicas  of  Rome  are  not  unt- 
6rm  in  this  respect ;  those  of  St.  Peter,  Lateran,  8. 
Hement,  8.  Maria  in  Trasterera  are  on  the  west;  S. 
faria  Ma^giore,  K.  W.;  8.  Andrea  della  Valle,  8.; 
Stasia,  8.;  Araetli»  Qm,  Maria  Sopra  Minerra  on 
btS. 

16 


▼essels,  called  ttaato^ia,  which  are  certainly 
not  back-buildings,  as  Bingham  (8,  3,  works  1, 
288)  has  it,  but  what  Paulinus  of  Nola  (ep.  12  ad 
Sever.)  calls  secrelaria  duo  eirca  apsidem,  after- 
wards diaeonicum,  sacristia^  ti^6^mi.  The  con« 
§  rogation  is  also  separated  otherwise ;  but  it  is 
oubtfttl  whether  this  passage  of  the  constitu* 
tions  can  be  trusted,  as  aescriptive  of  the  3d  cent 
{Krabbet  Apost.  Const,  p.  140 ;  Bunaen,  Hipp6- 
lyt.,  vol.  I.  p.  463,  consider  this  as  a  later  addi« 
tion  of  the  compilator).  With  the  fourth  cent, 
we  begin  to  have  more  accurate  inforniation  on 
I  the  chances  made  in  Occidental  Church  archi- 
tecture. From  this  time  the  existing  form  of 
the  basilica  was  permanently  adopted.'  These 
Roman  basilicas^  or  halls  were  imitations  of  the 
forum  Bomanumt  the  form  of  which  was  re- 
tained, with  additional  space  and  shelter  for 
courts  of  justice,  trade,  and  public  amusement. 
The  basilicas,  therefore,  were  ybra,  protected  by 
roofs  ( Viiruv,  5,  1 ;  Basilicarum  loca  adjuneta 
foris  quam  caUidissimis  partilms  oportet  con- 
stUuiut  per  husmem  sine  molestia  iempestatum  se 
eonferre  in  eos  negotiaiores  posnni),  intended 
like  them  for  public  life.  Even  provincial  towns, 
in  slavish  imitation  of  Roman  fashions,  had 
such  basilicas.  Sometimes  they  consisted  sim- 
ply of  columns  placed  around  a  square,  support- 
ing a  roof,  as  on  the  old  marble  design  of  Rome, 
and  on  coins  like  the  basilica  Ulrna^  Others, 
e.  g,  the  forum  in  Pompeii,  had  walls  around  the 
four  rows  of  pillars  i^* Parities  *'  Zestermann,  S. 
108  ad  Quiniii.  10, 5, 17  and  18),  on  one  side  there 
was  a  little  vestibule  on  the  principal  entrance 
towards  the  forum,  opposite  a  platform  (^ijf*a) 
as  a  judicial  tribunal."  The  wide  space  between 
the  two  was  used  as  an  exchange,  or  as  a  place 
of  talking  and  promenading  for  the  idle  turba 
cireumforanea,  etc.  f  Plant.  Curculio,  4,  1,  verse 
11-12).  This  hall,  leading  from  the  ante-court 
through  the  central  hall  to  the  tribunal,  made 
the  secular  basilica  well  adapted  to  be  used  by 
Christian  congregations  ;  the  first  court  answer- 
ing for  penitents  and  catechumens,  the  centre 
for  the  congregation,  and  the  tribunal  for  bishop 
and  clergy ;  mIow  this  latter  might  be  placed 
the  corpse  or  relics  of  a  saint,  thus  making  it 
correspond  with  the  ancient  meetings  on  the 
cemeteries,  and  between  the  clergy  and  congre- 

'  Not  the  existing  basilicas  themselves,  used  previ- 
ously, which,  being  mostly  destitute  of  the  apsis  and 
sarronndtng  walls,  would  have  needed  many  altera- 
tions. 

'  JBuHten  Besehreibung  Rom's  S,  2,  p.  27,  sq.  id.  Die 
Basiliken  des  christ  Rom's,  1842,  4,  A.  Ck,  Ad,  Z«9- 
ttrman  de  basiliois,  in  "  memotres  couronn^  par  Taead. 
royale  de  Brnzelles,"  Tb.  21  (1846),  p.  1-180.  JTot- 
Unbach  n.  Sehmitt  cbristl.  Bankunst  p.  13,  sqq.  Wo 
need  not  derive  the  name  from  the  Athenian  9  fianXttt 
«Toa;  the  basilica  is  altogether  Roman,  and  conld  be 
introduced  in  the  empire  from  Rome  only. 

•  According  to  Stark  (Stud.  u.  Kr.  1851,  p.  085) 
subterraneous  travestine  walls  were  found,  supposed 
to  be  the  foundations  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia;  this,  bow* 
ever,  is  uncertain;  the  coins  there  referred  to  show 
no  walls. 

*  On  great  occasions,  like  those  described  by  PKn, 
Ep.  6,  33;  Bmtm,  p.  21 ;  J?««rcrmoMfi,pb  lll,ibo  court 
may  have  occupied  the  central  space  also ;  perhaps  the 
apsis  on  the  Roman  marble  design  did  not  belong  to 
the  Basilica  Ulpia ;  but  for  common  use  a  raised  tri« 
banal  was  eertidnly  snffloient 
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ntioii  there  wm  a  coDvenient  place  for  the  altar.  | 
The  only  changes  necessary  were,  to  make  the  | 
hema  more  accessible  from  the  central  space, 
and  to  leave  out  one  of  the  foar  rows  of  pillars, 
vis.,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  service.  In  the  place  of  these 
pillars  a  strong  arch  {arcut  iriumphalu)  sup- 
ported the  roof.  At  the  same  point,  around  the 
altar,  the  space  had  to  be  widened  (this  is  the 
germ  of  the  modern  cross-aisle)  where  the  clergy 
met  the  congregation,  and  accommodations  had 
to  be  provided  tor  the  numerous  grades  of  the 
clergy.  This  comprises  the  most  important 
alterations ;  besides,  the  Christian  basilica  some- 
times needed  a  larger  ante-court  for  the  nume- 
rous penitents,  and  it  was  always  entirely  under 
roof,  whilst  in  the  secular  basilica  the  centre 
was  sometimes  open  (2,  g.  at  Pompeii,  where 
holes  and  channels  for  the  rain-water  were  pro- 
vided according  to  Oell  and  Gandtf,  Pompeiana, 
2,  216).  The  secular  (and  very  rarely  the  Chris- 
tian) basilica,  moreover,  had  sometimes  two 
rows  of  pillars,  one  above  the  other,  forming 
two  galleries,  as  the  St.  Lorenso  and  St.  Agneq, 
in  Rome ;  the  former  were  almost  always  with- 
out an  apsis  (e,  g,  at  Pompeii),  the  latter  rarely 
(e.  g.  at  Tyre,  etc.).  The  general  arrangement 
was  the  same  in  both,  via.,  the  long  parallel 
porticoes  in  the  centre,  and  the  gradation ;  *  nor 
can  the  adoption  of  the  name  basilica,  since  the 
4th  cent,  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  This 
type,  moreover,  has  continued  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing difference  of  the  occidental  church  of 
the  people,  from  the  Oriental  court  church 
{Jjonge  Fortsetsung  von  HofstadU  goth.  A  B 
C  Buch.).  We  may,  however,  distinguish  spe- 
cial periods  in  the  history  of  this  Latin  basilica 
from  the  4th  cent,  till  now :  1)  The  Roman  form 
with  pillars  and  beams  predominated  till  the 
9th  cent. :  2)  The  Romanic,  with  round  arches 
to  the  13th:  3)  The  Qermanic,  with  pointed 
arches  to  the  15th :  4)  The  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency prevailing  until  the  present  attempts 
at  reproduction. 

The  first  form,  the  Roman  pillared  basilica, 
prevailed  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  century.  The 
dualism  of  Greek  pillars  with  old  Italian  arches, 
characteristic  of  Roman  architecture  in  general, 
none  of  the  two  principles  prevailing  over  and 
subjugating  the  other,  with  the  costliness  of  the 
material  collected  from  all  countries  (Min,  FeUz 
Octav.  25.  5),  belongs  also  to  this  oldest  Chris- 
tian basilica.  These  heterogeneous  fragments 
of  frieies,  capitals,  pillar  shafts,  torn  from  tem- 
ples, &c.,  reluctantly  joined  and  fitted  in  new 
combinations,  without  however  losing  their  pris- 
tine beauty,  are  expressive  of  the  cliM'aoter  of 
the  Church  under  the  first  Christian  emperors, 
violently  pressing  willing  and  unwilling  pagans 
into  its  communion,  who  would  retain  their  nea- 
thenism,  and  introduce  it  into  the  Church.  This 
oldest  Roman  basilica,  represented  in  the  old 
design  of  St.  Peter's,  torn  down  in  the  16th  cen- 

*  If  the  Roman  basilica  had  been  entirely  without 
tbia  hall,  aa  e.  ^.  at  Pompeii,  the  Church  would  proba- 
bly have  adopted  such  a  form,  but,  as  since  the  adep- 
tion  of  thtf  form  the  eburohes  are  called  basillea;  we 
may  safelv  infer  that  the  Pompeian  building,  likewise, 
was  called  a  basilica,  which  name  it  also  bears  on  its 
inscription  {QeU  and  Qandy,  Pompeiana  Th.  2,  215). 


tai^,  more  laleljr  execated  in  St  demeiit,  de> 
scribed  in  Eusebins's  account  of  the  baaifict  it 
Tyre,  had  three  principal  parts.  Firsfe*  a  hsp 
ante-court  (EtuMus  16,  4  ^tl^pior,  pmraivMi 
with  later  authors),  a  Muare  of  wmlla,  with  a 
qwadripoHicu$  inside,  witb  a  vegUbnium  to  iM 
chief  entrance  (i&us.  fCpMnaMr)  and  a  cistrra, 
xmn  (eaidkariui)  in  the  centre  of  the  **  hjpai^ 
torar'  court  This  atrium  was  soon  dispmsd 
with,  when  the  aystem  of  penitents  Qsdervcfit 
a  change ;  sometimes  it  became  the  inner  eooit 
of  a  claster  of  church-buildings,  na  in  the  laat- 
ran  and  in  cloister  churches,  where  it  memA 
to  connect  the  three  rows  of  outbuildii^  by  i 
portico.  Where  the  atrium  was  done  av^ 
with,  and  only  one  of  its  four  rows  of  pilUn 
directly  in  front  of  the  chief  entrance  to  the  crs- 
tral  building  was  left,  to  connect  the  propyl se 
of  the  atrium  with  these  entranoes,  it  became  s 
small  ball,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  mI^^ 
which  might  bo  used  in  discipline  Kke  it  or  Hki 
the  dissimilar  atrium.  (Since  Bingkam,.  cooa> 
derable  confusion  has  been  caused  by  «onibond> 
ing  the  basilica  with  the  oriental  rotunda,  whieh 
alone  hare  a  •«^t.)  The  second  portion  of  ths 
basilica  continued  to  be  its  chief  part,  namdj, 
the  central  space  for  the  congregation,  and  &r 
that  reason  designated  with  the  sanie  name  as 
the  whole  building,  d  jSmXcio;  oIWoc,  i}  &oaAa^ 
BC  (ffoa,  to  /ScMi^Xttoi^  ^  ^ouj&Xf io(  n idf,  freqoeody 
simply  voof ;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  eentorio 
Lattn  authors  began  to  call  it  iiams,  either  a^ 
cording  to  the  comparison  of  the  whole  basiiiea 
with^a  ship,  introauced  by  the  constitt.  apest 
^2,  57)  or  by  an  erroneous  translation  of  *ci( 
into  navis  (cf.  Du  Cange^  s.  t.  navis.  Aeeoni- 
ing  to  this  latter  etymologr  it  would  better  be 
called  "long-house"  inste^fof  '^ship;"  bat  the 
ustts  loquendi  had  become  so  firmly  established, 
that  even  every  single  gallery  of  piUara  is  caOed 
a  ship,  so  that  we  hear  of  basilicas  with  three 
and  five  naves.  PrudaUiw^  Descript.  of  St 
Paul,  Peristeph.  12.  52,  calls  them  orcfe.)  This 
space,  with  its  long  porticoes,  is  most  similar  ts 
the  Roman  basilica;  here,  as  there,  the  loos 
hall  between  the  opposite  rows  of  pillars  served 
chiefly  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  only 
that  m  the  Christian  basilica  the  view  in  front 
towards  the  platform  was  open.  Besides,  then 
was  room  between  the  pillars  and  walls,  espe- 
cially where  there  were  two  rows  of  columns,  ss 
in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  in  Rome.  Windowed 
walls  on  the  architraves  of  the  central  oolnnrot 
supported  the  flat  ceiling  of  timber,  thcKbj 
making  the  centre  nave  higher  than  the  side 
naves.  To  larger  churches  chapel-like  roi»ms 
were  added,  "cubicula"  (Paul,  of  Nola).  The 
third  division  of  the  basilica  was  the  space  i^p- 
posite  the  chief  entrance,  which,  if  olsTated,  was 
called  fiiifMj  or  irilmnal,  or  from  its  contents: 
^vataatrfpwf  (Cone.  Laod.  19),  orifpa^sMy  (Sozos. 
7,  25),  more  lately  r6  o^y,  fa  »yta,  in  Latin  io 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  sacrarium^  sontfva- 
rtttJit.'    In  front  of  the  (fvy^povov  was  the  altar, 

*  These  names  are  not  derived  from  the  temple  si 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  in  ruins  for  two  or  aort 
oenturies  when  they  beoame  fixed.  The  holr  plac« 
of  the  temple  S^sn  is  translated  in  LXX.  M«f/and  by 
the  Vulg.  miKUHlum,  e.  g.  1  Kiagi  6  :  i,  17,  w^;  Lske 
1 : 9,  r«  iytm)   Hebr.  0  : 8,  13,  are  also   trauUtsd 
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md  aroand  this  the  choir,  from  which  afterwards 
his  lower  part  of  the  jS^/uh  and  finally  the 
vfaole  of  it  was  called  choir,  whilst  the  term 
^anciuariuM  was  reserved  for  the  upper  part, 
farther  down  in  the  nave  was  an  ambo  or  two 
or  scripture  reading  {Socr,  6,  5,  mentions  an 
ivaho  as  a  pulpit.  Two  of  them,  one  for  the 
ro«peI,  the  other  for  the  epistles,  seem  to  have 
)ef  n  a  later  Roman  fashion.)  From  the  railing, 
ityx%i6sit  cancelli,  bj  which  the  room  reserved 
or  the  clergy  was  separated  as  early  as  the  4th 
tentory,  the  name  "chancel"  for  ambo  is  de* 
ived.  Occasional  gatherings  of  the  laity  around 
he  altar,  e,  g,  at  communion,  and  the  numerous 
^ades  of  the  clergy,  made  it  necessary  to  extend 
he  bema,  whence  a  new  component  part  of  the 
}bristian  basilica  originated,  called  the  transept, 
raiusterna  domiu.^  The  cruciform  arrangement 
»f  the  whole  building  was  not  the  result  of  de- 
ign, but  of  the  lengthening  of  the  apsis  and 
)r()jection  of  the  transept  on  both  sides  of  the 
ibief  building.  The  material  was  often  very 
K)8tly,  as  is  the  case  in  Roman  architecture  gen- 
rally.  The  timber  of  the  roof,  visible  from 
he  interior,  was  of  rare  wood.  Purple  porphyry, 
rhite  marble,  eroen  serpentine  and  gold,  were 
arly  combined.  Mosaics  with  inscriptions  in 
md  above  the  apsis  were  customary  before  the^ 
imes  of  Paulinas  of  Nola,  who  describes  his  own 
Bunsen,  Beschr.  Rom's,  2,  1,  92;  3,  1,  442). 
)aring  this  age  most  of  the  occidental  churches 
rere  built  in  this  style,  of  which  the  most  im- 
K>rtant  and  celebrated  were  in  Rome ;  e.  g,  in 
he  4th  century  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  built 
}j  Constantine,  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
m'lii  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius ;  in  the  fifth 
entury,  St.  Mary  Maggiore ;  later,  L.  Lorenzo, 
>t.  Agnes,  S.  Clement,  etc.  The  so-called  Tem- 
lie  of  Peace  at  the  Furum  bein^  arched,  forms 
in  exception,  which  was  not  imitated  for  many 
enturies.  Other  exceptions  are  some  rotundas, 
)apti8teries,  built  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  Ravenna, 
rhich  show  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of 
;rchiog  even  before  St.  Sophia  was  built;  so 
kUo  the  rotunda  of  S.  Stephen  in  Rome,  and 
Quch  later  the  cathedral  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
Charlemagne,  who  wished  to  transfer  the  Roman 
mpire  and  its  supremacy  over  the  Church  to 

ancta.  The  terms  taerartumi  tanctuariumf  occur  fbr 
be  firit  time  in  Cone,  VattHK  (i42)  cap.  3.  Coneik 
^mear  L  (563)  13,  differently  Bingkatn,  1.  o.  3,  A,  2. 
'be  term  tancta  MUKloruni,  -v>a^t  retained  in  LXX.  1 

Ctngs  6  :  5,  is  need  by  PanL  of  Nola  ad  Sever.  12.  for 
elies.  With  the  4th  oentnry  it  became  almost  a  gene- 
lU  practice,  to  set  off  the  whole  by  the  concha  or  ap- 
is, since  the  10th  century  called  perhaps:  trihutM 
probably  from  tribunal^  as  it  was  called  at  the  times 
f  Uidore  of  Sevilla,  whose  etymology  (Etym.  15,  4, 
6),  bowerer,  is  far  from  correct),  a  semicircular  niche, 
at  into  the  straight  end  wall,  containing  below  the 
>»ffM  of  the  *'  presbytery,"  that  of  the  bishop  in  the 
entre,  on  both  sides  sometimes  oalled  "  «ccreCar«a," 
'*auL  Hoi,  ad.  Sever.  12. 
^  According  to  Bunsen,  Basil,  p.  38,  tran»ennn  is  the 
rigioal  term,  but  this  word,  which  with  Cicero  and 
Maatus  means :  window,  lattice,  nety  seems  to  be  used 
ly  Christian  authors  ibr  the  marble  KiyitXtiit,  Thus 
a  the  passage  quoted  by  Bunsen  himself  (Beschr. 
lom's,  3,  2,  317)  from  the  /i6er  ponti/iealis,  even  if, 
ccordittg  to  the  text  of  Jfnratori  3,  p.  118,  pkaoniit 
B  not  omitted,  and  the  irawMiifiawasadomed  with 
ilrer;  for  Baa  Lortnio  has  no  transept  to  this  day. 


the  Oeddent,  had  his  ooort  ohuroh  bailt  \Sk%  St; 
Sophia.  But  neither  this  supremacy  nor  the 
style  were  of  long  duration.  (For  a  few  imita- 
tions of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  see 
notices  in  Schnaase  3,  497.) 

On  the  contrary,  the  second  period  of  ihe 
Christian  basilica  prevailed  in  the  Occident  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  cent.  The  Roman  style  of 
this  age  retained  the  old  type,  but  the  wood  and 
pillars  were  set  aside,  —-  in  their  place  the  round 
arch  was  adopted  and  perfected.  This  atyle 
was  already  somewhat  indicated  by  the  mpala 
and  the  triumphal  arches ;  afterwards  it  was 
used  at  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  in  rotundas. 
This  had  its  influence  on  Occidental  arohiteo- 
ture.  The  omission  of  one  side  of  columns,  and 
the  support  of  the  roof  in  its  place  by  a  trium- 
phal arch,  suggested  the  insertion  of  archee 
in  other  places,  especially  parallel  across  the 
centre  nave  (e.  g.,  St.  Prassede  in  Rome,  St.  Mi- 
niate in  Florence).  Soon  a  heavy  structure  of 
connected  arches,  in  barrelform,  was  employed 
to  cover  the  flat  ceiling  entirely.  Then  the 
vaulted  structure  of  the  sides  was  increased, 
instead  of  placing  small  round  arcades  above 
every  two  pillars  (St.  Paul's  in  Rome),  or  of 
small  cubic  architraves  over  their  capitals, 
several  columns  were  collected  into  a  clustered 
pillar ;  and  instead  of  arcades  and  architravea, 
arches  wore  placed  above  them.  When  two 
pillars  on  one  side  formed  a  square  with  two  oa 
the  other,  surmounted  by  four  arches,  diagonal 
arches,  crossing  eaclt  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  easily  suggested  the  cross  aroh  (ScAiuMwe, 
4,  1,  146,  sq.).  These  transverse  vaults,  with 
their  triangular  sections  between,  entirely  sufh 
planted  the  old  timbernseiling  of  the  basilica. 
And  when  the  side-galleries  auo  were  similarlv 
vaulted,  the  old  mixture  of  stone  and  woodk 
structure  was  entirely  superseded,  and  thus  the 
whole  basilica  received  the  character  of  unity 
and  harmony.  This,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished before  the  close  of  this  period,  and  after 
many  intermediate  steps.  Besides  some  par- 
ticular changes  were  gradually  made.  The 
transept  was  extended,  so  that,  being  of  equal 
height  with  the  elevated  central  nave,  it  was 
higher  than  the  aisles;  sometimes  it  was  pro- 
jected with  facades  and  entrances  on  both  sides. 
The  round  apsis  was  yet  retained;  sometimes 
two  smaller  ones  were  added  in  front  of  the  two 
aisles.  The  number  of  altars  also  was  increased 
since  the  7th  cent.  The  sanctuarium  and  choir, 
now  both  named  choirs,  were  extended  beyond 
the  transept,  toward  the  central  nave.  Thus 
the  cruciform  shape  became  more  apparent,  -^ 
sometimes  yet  more  so  by  omitting  the  apsis. 
Windows  in  the  apsis  admitted  the  morning 
light,  which,  falling  on  the  altar,  was  suggestive 
of  beautiful  symbolic  ideas.  The  choir  built 
above  a  crypt,  which  also  was  used  for  worship, 
was  generally  higher  than  in  the  Roman  basi- 
lica. The  outside  also,  left  unadorned  since  the 
age  of  persecution,  was  now  improved.  Doora 
and  windows  were  arched.  The  cornice  was 
adorned  with  small  round  arches,  or  was  further 
developed  to  a  gallery,  either  blind  or  passable. 
Cupolas  above  the  crossing  point  of  the  two 
naves,  sometimes  steeples,  showed  the  progress 
of  stone-arohitectnre.    The  general  type  of  the 
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bMilica  was  Tarioasly  developed  m  different 
oountries.  Italy  was  conservatiTe,  only  that  io 
the  9th  century  the  arch  supplanted  the  column, 
e.  g.,  S.  Prassede  and  Nereo  od  Achilles  in 
Rome.  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  in  the  10th  and 
11th  cent.,  is  an  isolated  imitation  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople ;  S.  Ambrungio  in  Milan,  S. 
Miohele  in  PaTia,  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  are  beau- 
tifnl  specimens  of  the  Lombardic  rotunda.  Ex- 
cept the  maenificent  "  Peribolos"  at  Pisa,  all 
cathedrals  of  the  11th  cent.,  have  the  flat  roof 
of  the  basilica  and  an  abundance  of  columns, 
probably  taken  from  ruins  of  imperial  palaces 
(NiOmhr,  Beschr.  Rom's,  Th.  I.  p.  120).  The 
English  churches  excel  in  extended  crypts  and 
in  the  minute  finish  of  the  ornaments.  The 
French  often  are  excessively  ornamented,  e.  e., 
the  churches  at  AngoCileme  and  Poitiers.  In 
Germany,  where  Fulda  was  the  centre  of  a  new 
civilization  in  this  respect  also  (cf.  Chr,  Brotoer^s 
Antiq.  Fuldenses,  p.  109,  sq. ;  Kessler,  Design 
of  the  Cloister  of  St  Galle ;  Lenoir,  p.  12^). 
The  basilica  was  further  developed  by  adding 
steeples.  On  the  winding  stairs  in  the  corners 
of  tne  transept,  or  on  the  west  side,  originally 
intended  for  ascending  the  roof,  helU  began  to 
be  placed  since  the  8th  cent.  (cf.  Lenoir,  1.  c, 

Sp.  152-160;  the  name  gloggae:  Pertz,  Leben 
turms,  2,  279),  and  by  adding  one  story  after 
the  other  steeples  grew,  sometimes  four  on 
both  sides  of  the  choir  and  of  the  chief  entrance, 
sometimes  less.    Of  the  tipe  of  the  Saxon  em- 

Eerors  little  remains,  the  cathedral  of  Goslar 
aving  been  torn  down  lately.  For  the  11th 
and  12th  cent,  we  have  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Menti.  Worms,  Speier,  Bamberg,  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Cologne,  the  Cloister-church 
at  Laach,  specimens  of  genuine  German  archi- 
tecture before  it  was  modified  by  foreign,  i.  e., 
French  (Gothic)  influence  (cf.  Quast^  Die  Ro- 
manishen  Dome  des  Mittel  Rheins,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  1).  But  however  beautiful  and  consistently 
Christian  these  forms  were,  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  vault  was  not  yet  attaineo.  The  round 
arch  required  a  massive  construction,  strong 
walls,  placed  near  together,  and  penetrated 
only  by  small  windows,  which  gave  to  the 
interior,  if  not  a  gloomy,  at  least  a  heavy 
character. 

In  the  third  period  of  the  Occidental  basilica, 
from  the  13th  to  the  15th  cent.,  the  art  of  vaulting 
progressed  further  to  that  style  which  is  gene- 
rally, though  erroneously,  termed  Gothic,  or 
worse.  Romantic  (identical  with  R<nnanic),  lately 
by  some  Frtwshy  better  German,  best  Germanic, 
Siome  name  it  after  its  chief  characteristic,  the 
pointed  arch.  The  latter  was  indeed  sometimes 
used  as  early  as  the  13th  cent  (cf.  KalUnhach 
and  Schmia,  1.  c,  p.  103),  but  only  accidentally, 
without  forming  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
structure.  Considerable  progress  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  to  support  the  whole 
roof  by  pillars  only,  was  made  already  by  the 
invention  of  the  cross-vault  But  this  round 
arch,  because  weak  in  the  centre,  and  therefore 
heavily  built,  required  for  its  support  heavy 
walls.  They  were  still  weaker  when  forming 
only  a  part  of  a  hemisphere,  which  was  unavoid- 
able, since  in  a  square,  if  the  two  diagonal  arches 
were  hemisperes,  the  four  side-arches  mast  be 


lower.    It  became  necessary,  therefin. 

this  weakness,  as  well  as  the  dispaiinL 

This  was  done  by  substituting  the  ».- 

consisting  of  two  arches,  each  vitb 

larger  than  half  the  side  of  the  i^innj 

round  arch.     A  light  arch  of  this 

was  sufficient  to  sustain   the  same 

did   not  require  the  same  thickaea 

Thus,  as  the  hierarchical   governi 

period  distinguished  between   supf 

non-supporting  members,  the  sane 

the  structure  of  the  church-buildings, 

former  composed  a  system  of  high 

pillars,  themselves  sufficient  to  support  1 

structure,  aided  only  by  ooonterfortt 

outside  of  the  walls.     The   walk 

could  now  be  placed  at  a  greater  diat 

each  other,  since  they  had  nothing  to 

besides  they  could  be  more  light  and 

before.     Large  windows,  capable  of  fc 

velopment,  might  now  tako   the  plic« 

small  openings.    The  heavy  round 

semioupola  of  the  apsis  could  yield  to  i\ 

nal  co|n  position  of  abutments  and  pointedi 

with  large  windows  between,  which  gti 

space  to  the  choir,  and  shed  ooore  momii 

on  the  altar.    The  aisles  coald  be  niwd 

as  the  central  nave,  since  its  high  wills 

longer  needed  to  support  the  roof.    Non 

throwing  aside  of  all  massiveness»andthi«i 

and  contraction  of  the  nerves  and  ligator 

the  whole  structure  a  bare  or  jejune  apj 

but  rather,  since  the  necessary  support 

beautifully  and  securelv  laid  on  a  few 

shoulders,  the  rest,  freed  of  ita  load,  migbt 

for  ornament  and  embellishment,  pi 

the  glory  of  Qod.    The  arrangement  of  < 

dows  beautifully  imitated  the  general  cbir^'^ 

of  the  structure;  and  to  soften  their  ere&tiK» 

of  light,  glass-painting  was  invented  just  t:ii 

time.    The  choir,  under  which  the  eTjjij^ 

now  generally  omitted,  was  surrounded  bp^ 

gations  of  the  aisles,  and  sometimes  by  a  vt4: 

of  chapels  between  the  polvgon  of  pii)<f!  ^ 

rounding  it.     The  west  side,    from  whieb,: 

many  Romaic  churches,  the  chief  entrances  ^-i 

been  transferred  to  the  sides,  was  most  mi^: 

ficently  adorned  with  the  great  steeples  sboe' 

ing  in  hi^h  arches,  foliages,  statues,  win^ 

rosettes,  vials,  galleries  above  the  portali  Ti 

towers,  abutments  and  windows  grew  Hgii'^ 

The  stone,  subdued  and  moulded  by  ligl^ti 

beauty,  proclaimed  the  power  of  the  spt 

which,  more  potent  than  Amphion's  ljre,b 

moved  and  subjugated  the  masses.    Instei<l 

the  indolent  heaviness  of  ancient  arcbitectsi 

the  life  and  activity  of  the  spirit  creatiTC  t 

glorious  had  been  infused  into  the  mass.  • 

infinite  susceptibility  of  development,  ooitTi 

harmony  of  all  parts,  and  yet  perfect  ind^p 

dence  of  each,  was  now  a  beautiful  symbol 

the  Christian  religion,  as  destined  to  reorg&B 

the  universe.    This  change  was  gradual ;  ti 

and  place  of  its  origin  are    yet    uncerU 

*  KalUnlMck,  p.  Si,  coDiidera  6L  Martini,  Braix* 
as  the  ftivt  Oothic  obarcb ;  bat  J?dbfmei«r,  Bnaoff 
Kirchenhist.  I.  p.  120,  doabts  the  erection  of  tbe|( 
ral  building  hj  Henry  the  Lion.  St.  Elisabeth  it  1 
burg  is  of  later  origin  than  is  generally  sappotei 
High-altar,  aooording  to  Prot^ii^,irae  flaisbedi&l 
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^'  rouiid-ftreb   style  of  Mayence,  Worms, 

^^^-•''  18  most  genuinely  German,  the  later  style 

^■^  *  vave  been  imported  from  Northern  France, 

.'  *''*ih  source  the  high  development  of  archi- 

.'"'<  »  at  Cologne  in  the  13th  century  must  be 

: :  ir  -d.    The  development  of  science,  reducing 

*' U'  ode  of  construction  to  geometric  instead 

>'-  '^".hmetic  relations,  accompanied  and  finally 

'■^'' -  •  tpped  the  development  of  architecture,  so 

fi ''"  iven  after  the  decline  of  architecture  its 

^  •'  ace  was  felt     Then   ingeniousness  was 

e  "..Mtuted  for  genius,  and  struggling  with  self- 

<:.-    obstacles  for  creative  energy  and  skill. 

.c    is  decline  commences  with  the  15th  cen- 

h :-      From  Italy,  where  this  style  was  called 

i.  *  man,  Gothic,  whilst  the  poverty  of  its  an- 

t'l-  basilica  bad  not  been  overcome,  proceeded 

T^  ird  movement,   the  revival  of  antiquity. 

:•  ithe  imperfect  antique  architecture  again 

r. '.  d  fftvor.    Its  forms,  technically  undeveloped 

r  s,  unchristian  in  character,  were  reproduced 

...  ew  combinations  by  the  genius  and  power 

,     irunellescbi,  Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  and 

.....  adio.     But  whilst  their  products,  though 

.,.  juted  with  the  splendid  material  of  ancient 

. !  Ae,  and  in  vast  dimensions,  may  astonish, 

/f  do  not  elevate  the  mind  like  tne  German 

rches.     Where  they  are  executed  without 

„   It  and  with  poor  material,  they  are  justifiable 

'.  y  as  symbols  of  Christian  humility.     At  the 

,    ae  time  the  solemn  work  of  the  Reformation, 

.  1  the  subse<juent  ruptures,  were  unfavorable 

the  cultivation  of  the  arts.    Even  the  sense 

Germanic  art  was  lost.     Here,  as  well  as  in 

i§uAgc«  antique  fragments  and  phrases  were 

eterred.    Tho  Protestant  Church  has  produced 

architecture.     Its  commission,  like  that  of 

e  first  three  centuries,  was  to  lead  back  from 

.ternalization    and   worldliness   to   the   "  one 

ing    needful."      But    the    present    Romish 

burch,  having  been  no  less  unproductive  during 

lis  time,  has  no  right  to  claim  the  products  of 

le  13tb  centunr  as  her  own,  and  unimitable  by 

'rutestants.     These  belong  as  well  to  the  Evan- 

elical  Church,  for  the  Catholic  Church  of  that 

ime  was  not  the  Tridentme,  but  the   united 

/harch.    And  the  Evangelical  Church  being  of 

iermanic  origin,  is  more  nearly  connected  with 

he  Oermano-Christian  architecture  than  Rome 

ind  Italy,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  Gothic 

jnd  barbarian.    The  Protestant  Church,   not 

being  a  new  Church,  needs  no  new  architecture, 

but  BtriTes  to  reproduce  old  treasures.     As  she 

advances  from  disunion  to  catholicity,  she  will 

receive  her  reward,  and  will  be  ble^ed  with 

strength  and  spirit  to  produce  great  works  of 

*f^-  E.  L.  Th.  Hbnke.— i?i/ctentVfc. 

Archpretbjter. — (See  Archdeacon.) 

Arcimboldli  John  Angelos,  notorious  for  the 

unworthy  part  which  he  played  in  Sweden  and 

l^nmark  in  the  movements  which  immediately 

preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Refor- 

*nation.    He  was  the  son  of  a  lailanese  senator, 

and  was  already  distinguished  in  honors  when 

l^eo  X.  sent  him  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  North, 

to  preach  indulgences.     He  was  the  right  man 

yuT  this  vile  business.    lie  came  to  Scandinavia 

*f  Y^7,  when  it  was  suffering  in  consequence 

of  the  union  of  1398,  through  which  Denmark, 

^^eden  and  Norway  had  been  united  into  one 


kingdom.  The  nnion-king.  Christian  11.  of 
Denmark,  laid  claim  to  Sweden.  This  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  nationals,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  union,  at  whoso  head  at  this  time 
was  Sture,  and  the  union,  or  Danish  party, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  higher  clergy,  and 
whose  head  was  TroUe,  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
The  promises  of  the  king  led  Arcimboldi  to 
commit  himself  fully  to  the  Danish  side,  but  as 
he  went  to  Sweden  Sture  and  his  party  offered 
him  motives  to  change  him  to  their  own  views. 
The  imperial  diet  of  Arboga,  in  1518,  deposed 
TroUe,  and  Arcimboldi  ratified  the  decree. 
Christian  avenged  himself  upon  him  by  seising 
a  ship  which  contained  the  money  collected  by 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  together  with  a  brother 
of  Arcimboldi.  Leo  X.  revoked  the  decree  re- 
specting Trolle,  and  summoned  Arcimboldi  to 
trial,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  movements  of  Sture.  He 
lived  in  disgrace  for  some  years,  when  in  1525 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Navarre,  and  in  1550 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  lie  died  in  1555.  See 
Sehrdckh,  new  Hist,  of  the  ch.  vol.  II.;  Raumer^ 
Hist,  of  Europe  since  the  Reformation,  vol.  II. 

Hbrzog.—  Seelye, 

Areopans  ("Apfco^  ^oyo^.  Pauaan,  I.  28.  5)y 
literally  &fars  Hill  (collis  Martius)  at  Athens, 
but  used  especiiilly  to  denote  the  famous  Athe- 
nian court  which  sat  at  this  place,  and  which 
gave  judgment  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  till 
the  Roman  supremacy  (Aul,  QeU»  XII.  7 ;  Ci- 
cero ad  Fam.  XIII.  1).  It  was  composed  of  the 
best  and  chief  men  of  the  city,  one  of  whom  at 
the  time  of  Paul  is  mentioned  in  Acts  17  :  34. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in  Acts  17  : 
19,  22.  Mars  Hill  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  lay  to  the  north- 
west of  this,  contiguous  to  the  Agora  (Acts  16  : 
17),  whence  Paul  seems  to  have  been  led  to 
Areopagus  —  the  ascent  to  which  was  on  the 
south  side,  by  a  stairway  hewn  in  the  rock — not 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  be  judged  for  hts 
innovations  in  religi(m,  but  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Athenians,  as  appears  from  Acts 
17  :  19-21,  and  the  termination  of  the  matter 
(Acts  17  :  32,  33).  Here  the  Apostle  pronounced 
his  celebrated  address  (Acts  17  :  22,  &c.)  to  the 
people,  who  gathered  on  the  steps  and  around 
the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Cf.  Mcuraiit  Areopagus  sive  de  senatu  areopagii, 
1624;  Bockh,  de  areopago,  1826;  Forbiger, 
Handbook  o^  Ancient  Geography,  III.;  Robin- 
son's Palestine,  I.  11.    K.  Wiesilkr. — Seelge, 

Arotas,  a  common  name  among  the  Arabian 
princes.  There  are  two  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
One  was  a  cotemporary  of  Jason  and  Menelaos, 
Jewish  high  priests,  and  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  King  of  Syria  (2  Mace.  5  :  8).  The  other 
is  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  11 :  32.  Joseph  us  sneaks 
of  one  Aretas  who  was  King  of  Arabia  Naba- 
taea,  whose  capital  city  was  Petra.  His  daugh- 
ter became  the  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
afterwards  divorced  her  to  make  room  for  Hero- 
dias  (Luke  3  :  19.  20 ;  Mark  6  :  17 ;  MatL  14  : 
3).  A  war  arose  in  consequence  between  Are- 
tas and  Antipas,  in  which  the  latter  was  com- 
pletely routed  about  A.  D.  36.  Antipas  now 
sought  help  from  Tiberius  Csosar,  who  imme- 
diately commanded  Vitellias,  lieutenant  of  the 
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enperor'fl  foroM  in  Syria,  to  take  Aretes  dead 
or  alive.  Yitellias  set  ont  at  once  from  Antioch 
wi(h  an  army  against  Petra,  but  rested  daring 
the  passover  in  Jerusalem.  Tidings  came  tu 
him  here,  four  days  after  his  arrival,  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (March  16,  A.  D.  37),  where- 
upon he  abandoned  his  ezpeditiim  Mninst  Are- 
tos  (/oMpA.  Ant,  18,  5.  1  and  3).  The  Aretas 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  11 :  32,  is  doubtless  the  one 
iust  referred  to,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  liv- 
ing at  least  in  A.  D.  37. 

The  flight  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  11 :  32)  is  often 
referred  to,  partly  to  establish  chronologically 
the  facts  of  his  life,  and  partly  to  explain  how 
Damascus  at  that  time  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  this  Aretas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  flight  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Acts 
9  :  23-25.  That  the  Jews  are  said  in  this  latter 
passage  to  have  kept  the  gates  of  the  city,  can 
De  reconciled  with  the  Apostle's  statement  on 
the  ground  that  the  Jews  aided  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  to  take  Paul,  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Bomans  were  joined  in  apprehending  Christ. 
There  can  alro  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  flight 
from  Damascus  was  after  he  had  come  back 
from  Arabia  (Qal.  1 :  16,  17).  It  is  said  in 
Acts  11 :  23,  that  many  days  (^fUpw  mcomU)  were 
fulfilled  before  this  persecution  arose,  and  Luke 
(Acts  11 :  26)  places  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem»  which  (Oal.  1 :  18)  was  three  years  after 
his  conversion,  in  immediate  ooonection  with 
this  flight. 

If  now  we  could  tell  the  time  of  bis  conver- 
sion, or  of  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  we 
eould  easily  fix  the  date  of  his  flight  from  Da- 
mascus, but  to  determine  this  independently  is 
not  easv.  According  to  .Heyj^e  {cU  ethnarca 
Areias  Arabum  regis.  1755),  it  would  seem  that 
Damascus,  which  became  subject  to  the  Romans 
under  Tiberius,  was  taken  by  Aretas  st>on  after 
Yitellius  bad  been  ordered  to  apprehend  him, 
i,  €.  about  A.  D.  37.  But  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Aretas  could  venture  to  seize 
a  Roman  province  while  Vitellius  was  lieutenant, 
of  whom  Tacitus  says,  Ann,  6.  32:  rtgendispro- 
vinciis  j^risca  virtuic  egit ;  and  on  the  other,  this 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  Joseph,  Ant,  18,  5. 1. 
and  3.  He  would  also  hardlv  have  ventured  to 
seize  it  after  the  departure  of  Yitellius  from  the 
province,  A.  D.  40^  and  moreover,  all  hostilities 
against  him  ceased  with  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
ifeither  can  it  be  claimed,  with  Anger  and 
others,  that  Aretas  was  not  at  this  time  governor 
of  Damascus,  for  this  contradicts  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  (2  Cor.  11 :  32).  We  are  therefore 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Emperor  Caius, 
being  well  disposed  to  Aretas,  gave  him  freely 
that  Damascus  which  (Joseph,  Ant,  13, 5.  2)  had 
I  formerly  belonged  to  his  predecessors.  Such 
gifts  from  the  Roman  emperors  were  not  un- 
common in  this  a^.  This  view  is  favored  by 
the  Damascus  coins.  Those  which  show  the 
subjection  of  the  city  to  Rome  bear  only  the 
image  of  Csdsar  Augustus,  and  then  of  Nero 
and  his  successors.  According  to  these,  Da- 
mascus, during  the  time  of  Caius  and  Claudius, 
may  have  been  the  possession  of  other  princes 
(Eckhd,  doctr,  num,  T,  I.  vol.  III.  p.  331 ;  ifton- 
net,  descrip,  des  medaUles  antiques^  torn,  V.  p. 
285).    Ifionnetf  p.  284,  also  mentions  a  Damas- 


eas  coin  on  wbiah  are  the  King  Aretas  and  the 
year  101  (A.  D.V  Following  toe  analogy  of  the 
Syrian  coins,  this  year  must  be  either  of  xht 
Aera  Pnmpeiana  or  the  Aera  CtemMriatuL.  T^ 
year  101  of  the  former  would  be  from  the  aa- 
tumn  of  A.  D.  37  to  A.  D.  38,  and  of  the  lattet 
it  would  be  from  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  52  to  A.  D. 
53.  Cf.  Winer;  Anger,  de  tenmrum^  its  actU 
apoHol.  raiione,  p.  173;  Wie»Aar^  Ckromol^ 
ofikt  Apostolie  Age,     K.  Wiksbubb. — Sedye. 

AretllU,  Benedictus  (Greoised  from  Marty), 
was  born  in  BiLtterkinden,  canton  of  Berae, 
studied  in  Marburg,  became  there  Profesacir  of 
Philosophy,  was  called  thence  in  1549  to  tb^ 
gymnasium  in  Berne,  in  which  cilj  be  vaa 
Professor  of  Theology  from  15G3  till  his  de.ui 
in  1574.  His  chief  theological  work  (  Tkeoiet^iae 
problemata,  h.  e.  loci  communea  eh,,  ra.  utetkedks 
e^iccUi.  Oenev.  1579  and  1617)  ia  highlj  valued. 

Alex.  Schwcizbr. — Sed^ 

Ariatiiam^  a  heresy  respecting  th«  doetjiM 
of  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  whion  shook  the  Church  daring  the  4t^ 
oeotury.  The  struggle  began  in  E^ypt,  bat 
was  there  soon  settled.  Not  so,  however,  is  Uh 
Orient,  where  it  was  feared  that  to  make  ihe 
Son  consubstantial  with  the  Father  would  sink 
Christianity  into  heathenism.  The  contest 
began  with  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
whom  Epiphanius  ana  Constantino  deeeribe  as 
a  tall,  haggard  and  pale,  but  eameat-k>okinc 
man,  with  busby,  uncombed  locks.  He  is  sail 
to  have  been  agreeable  and  modest.  His  learn- 
ing was  mors  comprehensive  than  profoand. 
Anus,  whilst  still  a  deacon,  having  anarrelled 
with  his  bishop,  was  excluded  from  church  fel- 
lowship. He  was  restored  under  Achilles,  the 
next  bishop.  He  now  became  a  presbjter.  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  a  church,  and  the  office 
of  teaching  the  Scriptures.  Arius,  though 
called  a  Lybian,  studied  in  311  with  Lucian  of 
Antioch,  and  there  imbibed  the  notioa  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  This 
doctrine  he  attempted  to  spread  in  Alexandria, 
where,  since  the  time  of  Dionysins,  the  opposite 
view  had  preponderated,  and  was  held  by  Alei- 
ander,  the  new  bishop.  The  conBiot  broke  out 
at  a  council  convened  by  the  bishop,  who  beard 
of  the  seal  and  success  of  Arius  in  spreadiof 
his  views.  Up  to  this  time  Arius  seems  to  bavt 
had  no  difficulty  with  Alexander.  Arius  was 
definite  in  stating  his  doctrine.  Alexander  u$^ 
less  positive  expressions,  but  decidedly  r^ected 
the  notion  of  Aubordination.  Arius  charged  the 
bishop  with  Sabellianism,  affirming  for  himself 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not 
(j}r.  Off  ovx  ^¥  u  iioi),  and  hence  denying  the 
equal  eternitv  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.     The 

generation  of  the  Son  he  referred  to  the  will  of 
od,  declaring  that  a  generation  from  the 
essence  of  God  was  Sabellianism.  The  Son, 
said  he,  is  made  out  of  nothing  (f£  ovk  orrt,>»), 
and  belongs  in  no  way  to  the  essence  of  God, 
else  would  this  essence  be  divisible.  Yet  the 
Son  differs  from  all  other  creatures ;  he  is  un- 
changeable, is  furnished  fur  his  work  of  creatiao 
with  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  and  is  s 
middle  link  between  God  and  the  world.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy,  however,  Arius  did  not 
scruple  to  call  the  Son  changeable.    The  coan- 
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Wy  in  which  both  sides  professed  to  cling  to  the 
eachings  of  the  fathers^  deposed  Arius  (320). 
Lrlus  remained  in  Alexandria,  and  with  great 
ctivitj  sought  to  increase  his  party.  There- 
ipon  Alexander  summoned  a  sjnod,  in  which 
bout  100  bishops  from  Egjpt  and  Ljbia  took 
lart.  This  synod  condemned  Arius  and  his 
tarty,  and  banished  him  from  Egypt  lie  fled 
0  the  Orient,  and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of 
bat  region,  especially  to  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
lia,  assuring  them  that  the  judgment  pronounced 
ipon  him  in  Egypt  fell  equally  upon  them.  In 
act  they  had  agreed  with  him  at  the  outset, 
bough  they  would  not  go  the  full  length  of  his 
lews.  '  Alexander  announced  to  the  Eastern 
>hurch  that  Arius  had  been  deposed  and  excom- 
Dunicated,  and  his  doctrine  condemned.  Arius, 
lowever,  found  that  his  doctrines  met  with 
nore  favor  in  the  East  than  in  Egypt,  and  ex* 
irted  bim^telf  to  spread  them  among  the  people. 
Ic  here  wrote  his  Thalia  and  his  Songs.  Eu- 
lebius  of  N.  sought  to  reconcile  Arius  with  his 
)i8hop.  Arius  also  and  his  partisans  wrote  to 
Alexander,  reaffirming  his  yiews  in  as  mild  a 
brm  as  possible,  and  claiming  the  fathers  in 
heir  support.  The  Asiatic  bishops,  who  did 
lot  realize  the  importance  of  the  contest,  held  a 
Synod  in  Bithynia,  and  received  Arius  again 
Dto  church  communion.  At  a  Council  in  Pales- 
ine  Arius  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry,  though 
idvised  to  remain  obedient  to  Alexander, 
imong  the  Asiatic  bishops  the  best  exponent 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  before 
Vrius,  was  Eusebius  of  Csosarea.  lie  most 
learly  followed  Origen,  affirming  the  subordina- 
ion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  his  generation 
)efare  time,  though  not  eternally,  from  the 
father's  will.  The  formula  of  Arius,  that 
'  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,"  and 
ndeed  all  those  expressions  which  separated  the 
mage  of  the  Father,  the  if  vri po  vftdsraoit,  from 
be  father,  he  rejected.  But  on  the  other  side, 
le  regarded  the  idea  of  the  Oodhead  as  com- 
pete in  the  Father,  who  could  not  be  said,  with- 
mt  Stibellianism,  to  impart  the  dyeyy^ia,  or  his 
)wn  being.  With  these  views  he  wrote  to  Alex- 
tnder,  thinking  easily  to  reconcile  him  with 
irius,  who,  thus  defended  by  the  Asiatic 
)ishop8,  seems  to  have  returned  to  Alexandria. 
The  Emperor  Constantine  learning  (323)  tho 
ixtent  of  the  difficulty,  sent  his  court*bishop, 
Sosius,  with  a  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius, 
o  reconcile  them.  In  this  letter  tho  emperor 
:reated  the  whole  affinir  as  a  learned  strife  about 
inessential  points,  guided  evidently  by  the 
riews  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  among  whom  Su- 
lebiuB  of  N.  stood  in  high  favor  with  his  sister. 
This  view,  however,  did  not  prevail  in  Egypt, 
^n  uproar  ensued,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
Bmperor  himself  was  insulted.  The  emperor 
iras  forced  to  see  the  serious  opposition  of  Egypt 
to  the  East,  and  resolved  to  remove  it  through  a 
general  council  of  bishops.  This  council,  which 
was  the  first  oecumenical  synod,  was  convened 
at  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  and  was  composed  of  318 
bishops,  the  most  of  whom  were  from  Asia  (see 
Art.).  A  creed  was  adopted,  which  was  adverse 
to  the  views  of  Arius.  Arius  and  the  two 
bishops  of  Marmarioa  and  Ptolemais  refused  to 
Bvibscribe  to  this  creed,  and  were  excommuni- 


cated and  banished  to  Illvria.  All  the  writlnes 
of  Arius  were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  bis 
adherents  were  called  Porpbyrians,  t.  e,  opposars 
of  Christianity. 

The  emperor  soon  found  that  a  theological 
strife  was  not  thus  to  be  quelled.  The  Asiatic 
bishops  awaited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
assert  their  views  respecting  this  word  tiAoowstof, 
Disquiet  arose  in  Alexandria  respecting  the  re- 
suits  of  the  synod.  The  emperor  resolved  to 
maintain  the  decisions  of  Nice.  He  summoned 
the  disaffiacted  Alexandrians  to  his  court,  and 
banifihed  to  Qaul  Eusebius  of  N.  and  Tbeognis 
of  Nice,  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  ana- 
themas of  the  council,  but  only  to  its  creed. 
Alexander  died  soon  after  his  return  from  Nice, 
and  Athanasius,  the  soul  of  the  orthodox  party, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Mean- 
while a  reaction  took  place.  The  emperor  was 
surrounded  by  those  woo  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine  of  Nice,  and  who  treated  the  whole 
strife  as  a  logomachy.  The  most  influentifd 
ecclesiastic  of  the  court,  together  with  Con- 
stantia,  tho  emperor's  sister,  was  a  friend  of 
Arius.  On  her  death-bed  Constantia  strongly 
recommended  to  her  brother  this  presbyter,  who 

gradually  led  the  emperor  to  beliove  that  Arius 
ad  been  wronged,  and  to  give  up  his  hostility 
to  him.  Arius  was  invited  and  induced  to  come 
to  the  court,  where  he  presented  to  the  emperor 
a  general  statement  of  nis  views.  Eusebius  and 
Tbeognis  were  recalled  to  their  bishoprics  on 
again  professing  their  agreement  with  the 
o/ioovdtof.  Eusebius  immediately  applied  every 
means  to  overthrow  the  few  in  Asia  who  main- 
tained the  Nicene  doctrine.  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch  was  of  this  number,  and  Eusebius  and 
Tbeognis,  in  concert  with  other  anti-Nicene 
bishops,  met  in  council  in  An  tioch,  accused 
Eustathius  with  Sabellianism,  and  deposed  him 
from  his  office.  Ills  fiock  protested  against  this, 
and  a  part  of  them  held  their  separate  meetings 
after  raullinus  of  Tyre,  of  the  anti-Nicene 
party,  had  been  inducted  as  their  bishop.  As- 
clepas.  Bishop  of  Oaza,  and  Eutropius,  Bishop 
of  Adrianople,  were  also  deposed  on  the  same 
plea.  The  party  then  directed  their  efforts 
against  Athanasius  himself.  Eusebius  and 
Arius,  together  with  the  emperor,  had  written 
to  Athanasius  to  reinstate  Arius  as  presbyter  in 
Alexandria.  Athanasius  refused.  The  empe- 
ror threatened  to  depose  him,  but  desisted, 
Athanasius  having  reminded  him  that  a  heretic 
deposed  by  a  synml  could  only  be  restored  by  a 
synod.  The  Arians  of  Alexandria  brought  new 
acousations  against  the  bishop,  which  led  Con- 
stantine to  summon  Athanasius  to  his  court  at 
Nicomedia*  Here  Athanasius  made  such  an 
impression  that  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
flock  at  Alexandria,  called  him  a  man  of  God, 
and  bitterly  bewailed  the  prevailing  strife.  But 
as  all  manner  of  strange  charges  continued  to 
be  brought  against  Athanasius,  Constantine 
called  the  Synod  of  C»saroa  (333)  to  investigate 
the  matter.  As  Eusebius  of  C.  was  to  preside 
over  this  court,  Athanasius  refused  to  appear. 
In  335  the  new  church  of  the  Iloty  Sepulchre 
was  to  be  dedicated  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  this 
might  be  done  without  discord  Constantine  sum- 
moned the  bishops  previously  to  convene  at 
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Tjre,  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Atha- 
nasi  us,  whom  he  threatened  to  bnng  there  by 
force  anless  he  came  voluntarily.  Athanasius 
came.  Most  of  the  accusations  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  anti-Nicene  party  then  sent  a 
commission  to  Egypt  to  examine  the  oharj^es  in 
the  place  of  their  origin.  This  commission, 
made  up  of  the  enemies  of  Athanasius.  brought 
back  a  report  on  the  basis  of  which  Athanasius 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  the  Synod 
of  Tyre.  Athanasius  went  to  Constantinople 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  commanaed 
a  committee  of  the  Synod  to  appear  and  exa^ 
mine  the  case  before  him.  Athanasius  was  now 
charged  with  political  offences,  and  Constantino, 
desiring  peace  above  all  things,  banished  him 
to  Treves,  A.  D.  336.  Nothing  now  seemed  to 
hinder  the  restoration  of  Anus.  He  went  to 
Alexandria  after  his  restoration  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  Alexandrians  were  so  faithful  to  their 
bishop  that  the  presence  of  Arius  caused  an  up- 
roar in  their  city.  This  led  the  emperor  to  call 
bim  to  Constantinople,  where  he  listened  again 
to  the  creed  of  Arius,  and  obliged  him  to  swear 
that  he  held  to  no  other  belief.  Constantine 
sow  demanded  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  Arius  be  publicly  received  into 
church  fellowship  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
Alexander  refused  in  vain,  and  then  offered  his 
prayers  in  the  temple,  that  God  would  interfere. 
The  same  evening,  as  Arius  was  walking  with 
a  friend  in  the  city,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  a  few  moments.  The  adherents  of 
Uie  Nicene  symbol  did  not  conceal  their  joy, 
and  Alexander  gave  public  thanks  to  God  in  the 
church. 

Constantine  died  A.  D.  337,  leaving  Athana- 
sius in  exile.  His  son,  however,  recalled  all  the 
banished  bishops,  and  in  338  Athanasius  re- 
turned to  Alexandria.  But  soon  the  whole 
court  took  sides  against  the  Nicene  Synod. 
Eusebius  of  N.,  who  wished  to  be  made  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  renewed  his  charges  against 
Athanasius,  who  was  now  said  by  the  anti-Ni- 
cene party,  to  have  been  pressed  again  upon  the 
Church  by  the  civil  power.  Athanasius,  who 
had  been  received  at  Alexandria  with  jubilant 
delight,  called  together  a  large  conclave  of 
Egyptian  bishops  (A.  D.  340^  to  defend  him, 
and  endeavored  also  to  convince  Julius  of  his 
innocence.  The  anti-Nicene  party  likewise  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rbme  to  secure  tfnlius  in  their 
favor ;  but  Athanasius  prevailed,  and  Julius  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  synod  to  dntermine  the  whole 
case.  Hereupon  the  anti-Nicene  party  banded 
together  and  held  a  synod  at  Antioch  (341). 
Ninety  bishops  attended.  Symbols  were  here 
adopted,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were 
disallowed,  the  generation  (eiernc^j  however)  of 
the  Son  taught,  while  the  equality  in  essence  of 
the  Son  witn  the  Father  was  not  named.  Be- 
cause Athanasius  had  re-entered  his  office  with- 
out the  permission  of  a  synod,  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  declared  him  deposed,  and  appointed 
in  his  stead  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  wno  was 
sent  with  an  armed  force  to  Alexandria  to  take 
possession  of  the  See,  which  he  gained  only  after 
a  bloody  struggle.  Athanasius  fled,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  A.  D.  342,  where 
AC  was  solemnly  recognised,  but  where  the  anti- 


Nicene  party  did  not  appear.  Jalina  sent  th«n 
by  letter  the  result  of  the  synod,  at  which  tb?j 
were  so  greatly  incensed  that  they  threatened  t^ 
excommunicate  him  unless  he  wo  old  reeogDiie 
their  decrees.  They  then  dispatched  a  depots- 
tion  to  Gaul,  to  win  Constans,  emperor  of  the 
West,  to  their  side,  but  in  vain.  Meanwhile  a 
new  synod  at  Antioch  (345)  drew  up  the  ^> 
called  longer  creed,  in  which  the  generaticm  of 
the  Son  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.  sa4 
before  all  time,  was  affirmed,  thoagh  without 
maintaining  the  Homoousion.  For  this  reaeoa 
the  Western  Council  of  Milan  paid  no  regard  to 
this  creed,  but  asked  the  two  emperors  to  mm- 
mon  a  general  council  to  settle  this  strife.  This 
led  to  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  Illyricom  (347). 
The  anti-Nicene  party,  who  were  inTited,  ht^r- 
ing  that  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Paul  of 
Constantinople  were  already  treated  by  the 
Western  delegates  as  brothers,  refused  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sardica,  but  remained  at  Philippopolis^ 
and  demanded  first  that  these  obnoxious  bishops 
be  removed,  and  then  that  the  examination  of 
the  whole  matter  be  transferred  to  the  East.  As 
this  was  refused,  they  continued  at  Pbilippo- 
polis,  and  held  their  synod  by  themselves.  The 
oishops  at  Sardica  reaffirmed  the  Nioene  sym- 
bol, and  declared  the  deposition  of  Athanasius, 
Marcellus  and  Asclepas  of  Gaza  invalid,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  placed  the  ban  of  the 
Church  upon  Gregory  of  Alexandria,  Basil  of 
Ancprra,  Acaoius  of  Csssarea,  and  Stephen  of 
Antioch.  The  Council  at  Philippopolis  did  the 
same  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Nicene  party.  Church 
fellowship  between  the  two  sides  was  now  for- 
mally at  an  end.  On  the  one  side  every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  io 
restoring  Athanasius  to  his  See,  and  on  the 
other  side  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  it 
The  Niceans,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Western  emperor  on  his  brother  of  the  East, 
were  successful.  Gregory  of  Alexandria  had 
already  been  killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  the 
lawful  bishop  had  been  welcomed  back  by  tbe 
people  (349),  after  that,  on  his  way  through 
Jerusalem,  a  few  of  the  bishops  assembled  there 
had  admitted  his  innocence.  In  Egypt  Athan- 
asius sought  to  gather  anew  his  adherents,  ^>t- 
emed  his  diocese  energetically,  speedily  repair- 
ing all  the  injuries  of  Gregory,  but  thereby 
incurred  fresh  hatred  of  the  East.  Afler  tbe 
death  of  .Constans  the  Orientals  next  assailed 
the  Sabellian  Marcellus  and  his  disciple,  Pbuti- 
nus  of  Sirmium,  who  was  deposed  by  22  (mostW) 
anti-Nicene  bishops  at  the  oynod  of  Sirmium  io 
351.  Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  rival 
emperors  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  the  ami- 
Niceans  renewed  their  attack  upon  Athanasius. 
They  first  made  Liberius,  the  new  Bishop  of 
Rome,  waver  in  his  attachment  to  Athanasius 
and  then,  at  the  Synod  of  Aries  (353),  where 
Constantius  then  dwelt,  they  caused  the  mem- 
bers, even  including  the  delegates  of  Liberius, 
through  fear  of  the  emperor,  to  vote  fur  the  de- 
position of  Athanasius.  The  orthodox  Western 
bishops,  especially  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Eusebius 
of  Yercelli,  and  Liberius  of  Rome,  opposed  this 
step,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  hold  another 
synod  at  Milan  in  355.  At  this  synod  thers 
must   have    been    over  300,  mostly  Western 
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biihops,  yet  the  anti-Niceans  prevailed  by  help 
}f  the  emperor.  Appeal  to  the  Nicene  symbol 
iraa  not  tolerated,  and  the  members  were  even 
Torced  to  sign  an  imperial  edict  of  anti-Nicene 
purport.  At  first  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
;burch,  but  to  keep  clear  of  the  Catholic  party 
;he  sitting  were  transferred  to  the  imperial 
i>alaoe.  Here  at  length  all  those  not  assentinff 
X)  the  deposition  of  Athanasius  were  deprived 
)f  their  aienities,  among  whom  were  Lucifer, 
Bosebius,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  and  finallv  Libe- 
ius  himself.  These  having  been  banished  be- 
came missionaries  of  the  Catholic  doctrines. 
Pelix,  who  at  Milan  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
ithanasius,  waa  appointed  Bishop  of  Rome 
DBtead  of  LiberittB,  oat  won  no  respect  with  the 
congregation  there. 

Athanasius  seeking  to  keep  the  true  position 
)f  things  before  his  lock,  an  attempt  wnich  he 
hought  of  makin|;  to  win  the  emperor  and  re- 
iute  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  was 
abandoned.  The  imperial  legate,  who  wished 
X)  remove  Athanasius,  proceeded  very  gently  at 
irst,  fearing  from  the  Ej^ptians  forcible  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  their  bishop,  and  not  until 
Sjrianos  had  brought  soldiers  thither  did  he 
renture  to  seise  Athanasius  by  violence.  Atha- 
lasius  awaiting  with  great  fortitude  this  forcible 
'emoval,  at  length  withdrew  to  the  hermits  in 
;he  desert,  and  applied  his  leisure  to  a  written 
"^futation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  anti-Nioeans. 
Cbey  appointed  Georgius  of  Cappadocia,  an 
ipenly  offensive  man.  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
(ho  being  establbhed  by  force  of  arms  (356). 
'uled  despotically.  Thus  the  Nicene  symbol 
ras  defeated  even  among  its  advocates,  by  the 
Eastern  anti-Niceans,  aided  by  secular  power ; 
thereupon  the  various  parties,  hitherto  held  to- 
gether by  opposition,  at  once  fell  asunder.  The 
iraallest  party  comprised  the  strict  Arians,  since 
iieir  doctrine  violated  Christian  feeling.  Among 
hese  are  various  shades  of  opinion,  from  those 
rho  were  chiefly  adverse  to  the  Nicene  symbol, 
md  adhered  to  the  language  of  Arius,  like  the 
vorldly-miuded  bishops  Ursacius  and  Yalens, 
lown  to  the  Eunomians,  who  claimed  that  they 
mew  Qod  an  well  as  they  knew  themselves. 
Prom  their  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  not  consub- 
itantial  with  the  Father  (aro/MMo;),  they  were 
ermed  Anomoeans,  from  their  party  leaders 
letiaos  and  Eunomians  (see  Art.).  Over 
kgainst  these  strict  Arians  stood,  in  the  East, 
he  great  but  ever  fluctuating  party  of  the  semi- 
Brians,  or  Homoiousiana,  who  were  continually 
irged  by  the  stricter  Arians  toward  the 
^icenc  symbol.  This  Antiochian  School,  con- 
inually  fearing  that  by  admitting  the  sameness 
>f  the  Son  with  the  Father,  the  distinction  be- 
ween  them  would  be  lost,  asserted  that  the  Son 
ras  not  of  the  same,  but  only  similar  (o/mmo^, 
fMumu>i)  essence  with  the  Father.  In  opposi- 
ion  to  this,  Athanasius  held  that  the  term  simi- 
arity  could  be  predicated  only  of  aUributes,  but 
ameness  and  its  opposite  of  essence.  The  strict 
Irians  objected  that  the  un begotten  could  not 
>e  similar  to  the  begotten,  and  that  hence  the 
ion  was  fffpoev0M>;.  Thus  pressed  on  both 
ides,  they  yielded  to  the  influence  of  higher 
eligioas  interests,  and  became  reconciled  to  the 
ioctrine  of  consubstantiality. 


The  strict  Arian  Aetius  had  striven  in  An- 
tioch  already  to  separate  Arians  entirely  from 
communion  with  the  Catholics.  This  measure 
being  too  severe  for  Leontius,  the  anti-Nicene 
bishop  there,  Aetius  was  forced  to  suspend  his 
activity.  Then  he  sought  to  gain  favor  for  his 
system  at  the  first  Sirmian  S^nod  (351),  when  he 
was  opposed  by  the  Scmi-Arian  lenders,  Basil  of 
Ancyra,  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  He  in- 
curred the  disfavor  of  the  court  by  his  pointed 
expressions,  yet  having  later,  by  personal  in- 
fluence, received  to  his  cause  the  Emperor 
Gallus,  we  find  him  at  Alexandria,  in  365,  in 
league  with  Eunomius.  Thenceforth  these  two 
men  became  the  centre  of  the  strict  Arians, 
and  attracted  to  themselves  all  the  effective 
strength  of  the  party,  and  consequently  repelled 
the  remaining  anti-Niceans.  In  357,  Constan- 
tins  first  visited  Rome.  He  was  very  gracious 
to  the  citizens,  and  promised  them  the  return  of 
Liberius,  after  he  should  sign  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  In  the  same  year,  the  court 
theologians  secured  the  calling  of  a  new  Synod 
at  Sirmium,  at  which,  especially  by  the  advice 
of  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  peace  was  restored  be- 
tween all  parties  by  enjoining  future  silence 
concerning  the  words  o^cjia,  d/ioov0cof  and  ^iumt 
ovffwf  —  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  was  explicitly  acknowledged ;  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  from  the  Father  asserted ;  and 
these  represented  as  above  all  knowledge.  The 
old  centenarian,  Hosius,  finally  persuaded,  and 
induced  to  sign  this  formula  and  the  sentence 
against  Athanaseus,  received  back  bis  bishopric, 
and  died  the  following  year.  Liberius  also 
yielded  to  this  condition,  was  restored  again  to 
Kome,  and  joined  the  anti-Niceans.  But  the 
Seml-Arians  refused  assent  to  this  undogmatio 
formula,  since  the  nearest  advantage  of  this 
second  Sirmian  Synod  seemed  designed  to  favor 
the  strict  Arians.  Eudoxius,  an  adherentof  Actios 
and  Eunomius,  secured  the  See  of  Antioch, 
after  which  that  party  seemed  inclined  to  es- 
tablish itself  there.  They  sent  a  synodieal 
letter  to  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  at  Sirmium,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  joy  that  the  worst 
had  been  guided  into  the  right  wav.  The  strict 
Arians  had  already  begun  to  put  down  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  diocese  of  Antioch.  The  Semi- 
Arians  now  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose 
them ;  their  leaders  formed  a  union  at  Ancym, 
and  sent  from  thence  a  synodieal,  letter,  in 
which  they  maintain  the  omhiotision  as  the  only 
true  doctrine;  three  dele^tes,  Basil  of  A., 
Eustathius  of  S.,  and  Eieusius  of  Cyzicus,  were 
sent  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  the  second  Sir- 
mian formula  had  not  accomplished  its  object  of 
restoring  peace,  but  that  the  strict  Arians  hnd 
rather  usea  the  formula  to  put  down  their  oppo- 
nents. They  convinced*  the  Emperor,  he  sum- 
moned immediately  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
present  at  Sirmium  (358j,  by  which  the  second 
Sirmian  formula  was  rejected,  and  the  omoioit" 
sion  was  made  the  sole  standard.  Ursacius  and 
Yalens  were  required  to  sign  this.  They  did 
so,  and  excused  their  hasty  rejection  of  it  by 
saying  that  they  had  hitherto  considered  it 
synonymous  with  6ftoawiu>i.  Liberius  also  was 
forced  to  this  third  formula.  The  imperial 
wrath  now  broke  forth  against  the  strict  Arians ; 
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4hev  were  repretented  to  bim  «•  unquiet  ■pints, 
and  were  oepriTed  of  their  plAcee.  Aboat 
seventy  were  banished.  The  bishop  Marcus, 
of  Arethnsa,  was  obliged  to  oonstniet  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith,  the  fourth  Sirmian  formula, 
which  indeed  r^ected  the  word  mta,  but  yet 
asserted  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in  all 
thin^  (ofkocof  jMM'o  fcAitea)  accordinf^  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Now  at  length  Coqstantius  believed 
that  the  proper  means  bad  been  found,  and 
wished  to  proclaim,  through  a  mneral  council, 
the  unity  obtained.  As  the  Semi-Arians  had 
the  greatest  inOuence  over  him,  especially  Basil, 
he  proposed  Nioomedia,  then  Nice,  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  But  the  crafty  Ursaoius  and  Valens, 
fearing  the  result  of  harmony  for  the  feeble  party 
of  strict  Arians,  managed  to  prevent  unanimity 
among  the  bishops.  It  was  decided  that  the 
western  bishops  should  me^t  at  Biroini,  and  the 
eastern  at  Seieucia,  in  Si  lie  i  a.  A  formula  had 
previously  been  prepared  before  the  Emperor, 
affirming  the  omoiotaibn,  and  pronouncing  the 
term  essence  unintelligible  to  the  people  and 
unscriptural.  About  400  bishops  assembled  at 
Rimini,  of  whom  80  were  of  Arian  tendencies. 
Here,  when  the  former  fbrmula  was'  proposed,  a 
majority  of  the  bishops  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
flvmbol,  and  deposed  the  Arians,  Ursacius, 
Yalens,  and  ethers.  They  sent,  as  required,  ten 
delegates  to  the  Emperor.  Ho  refused  to  re* 
coive  them,  giving  precedence  to  the  Arians, 
and  they  were  forced  to  wait  at  Adrianople. 
At  length,  at  command  of  the  Emperor,  they 
withdrew  to  Nice,  in  Thrace.  Here  a  formula, 
similar  to  tbo  third  Sirmian  was  proposed,  which 
rejecting  the  terms  odouband^Kotffa^ftf,  asserted, 
aecordiog  to  the  Scriptures,  the  likeness  of  the 
Son,  which  the  delegates  subscribed,  overcome 
hf  wearisome  delays,  and  a  fear  of  the  imperial 
disfavor.  The  same  motive  prevailed  with  some 
twenty  of  those  at  BJmini.  The  eastern  bishops 
met  in  September  of  the  same  year,  359,  at  Se- 
ieucia, in  Isauria.  Of  the  160  assembled 
bishops,  105  were  Semi-Arians,  40  strict  Arians, 
and  some  10  Orthodox,  of  which  last  number 
was  Hilary,  of  Poictiers,  present  from  his  exile 
in  Phrygia,  by  the  imperial  command.  At  the 
very  outset  a  sharp  dispute  arose  between  the 
strict  Arians,  headed  by  Acaeius  of  Cesarea, 
successor  to  Eusebius,  and  the  Semi-Arians. 
The  latter  were  able  to  effect  the  acceptance  of 
the  second  Antiochan  formula  of  341.  The 
Acacians,  finally  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
held  a  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  only  in 
wiU,  were  deposed. 

The  Semi-Arians  sent  ten  delegstes  from 
Seieucia  to  the  Emperor,  but  in  this  also  were 
anticipated  by  the  strict  Arians,  who  had  joined, 
at  Constantinople,  the  Arianising  bishops  of  the 
West.  Acaoius  was  graciously  received,  and 
turned  the  Emperor  against  the  Semi-Arians  of 
Seieucia,  for  rejecting  the  third  Sirmian  formula. 
Eustathius  of  S.,  tried  indeed  to  undeceive  the 
Emperor,  by  referring-  him  to  a  writing  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Arians  were  openly 
avowed.  The  Emperor  was  very  indignant  at 
its  rouged  expressions,  and  at  first  thought 
Eudoxius  the  author,  who  averted  the  imperial 
displeasure  by  declaring  Aetius  the  author. 
Aetius  confessed  the  same,  and  was  banished  to 


Phrygia.  Budozias  also  was  oUiged  ta  esa* 
demn  the  doctrine  of  the  anlikeneaa  of  tht 
Son  with  the  Father,  but  demanded  in  retara 
that  the  Semi-Arians  should  vield  the  tera 
ifiec«v0io<.  The  Semi-Arians  renned,  bat  irop^ 
rial  threats  secured  the  assent  of  the  Orientek 
to  the  formula  of  Rimini.  The  strict  Arisai, 
therefore,  triumphed;  for  though  their  peenlisr 
opinions  were  not  acknowledged,  Tet  all  their 
enemies  were  driven  from  the  field.  At  an  ss- 
sembly  of  strict  Arians,  held  in  360,  at  Cm* 
stantinople,  Aetius  and  ten  bishopa  of  his  paitj 
were  exoommonieated  at  the  EmfieroFs  reqoeit; 
the  leaders  of  the  Sirmians,  Basil  of  A..  Ensts- 
thins  of  S.,  and  Macedonins  of  Cooetantinopl^ 
were  also  deposed.  Strict  Arians  filled  their 
places — Eudoxius,  as  bishop  of  Conelaotinople, 
Eonomius,  as  bishop  of  Cysicum.  Although 
the  strict  Arians  had  now  conquered,  they  durrt 
not  press  on  with  their  peeultar  do^neei. 
When  Eunomius  attempted  to  do  8o«  Sodoxioi 
himself  could  not  protect  him,  and  be  lost  bis 
bisfaopric.  At  an  assembly  in  Antioch  (361), 
upon  the  induction  of  the  orthodox  Meletiu^ 
(who  was  deposed  as  soon  as  his  orthodoxy  vss 
ascertained),  the  Arians  attempted  to  have  the 
Symbol  purged  of  all  expressions  relacing  to 
the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  bat  de- 
sisted through  fear  of  the  Emperor,  On  Nov. 
23,  of  this  year,  OonstantiBS  died,  and  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  Julian  the  Apostate. 

Julian  permitted  all  tne  deposed  bishops  to  re» 
turn  to  their  places.  The  orthodox  dootrine  coi- 
sequently  soon  revived  in  the  westb  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  gathered  a  Synod  at  Paris,  where  the 
Nicene  Svmbol  was  anew  adopted.  At  Alex- 
andria, B.  Georgius  was  killed  ia  a  popular 
tumult,  362.  Atoanasius  returned,  and  sou^t 
to  calm  the  azitations  of  the  East.  All  Mib- 
scribing  the  Nicene  Symbol  were  to  be  coa- 
sidered  brethren;  those  whom  timidity  bad 
tempted  to  sign  Arian  formulas  should,  on  the 
same  condition,  retain  their  dignities,  exeeptiag 
only  the  leaders  of  strict  Arianism.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  mild  measures,  Lucifer  of  Csg- 
liaii  formed  a  party  bearing  faia  own  Dam& 
Julian's  immediate  successors  (363),  did  not  mix 
in  dogmatic  controversies..  But  Valens  acted 
diffierently  in  the  East,  bis  court  being  of  strict 
Arian  tendencies,  and  bent  on  gaining  posfes- 
sion  of  the  churches.  The  persecntions  thus 
brought  upon  the  eastern  Church,  entirely  oon- 
pleted  the  subjection  of  the  Homooosion.  The 
aspect  of  the  West  soon  convinced  the  Orientals 
that  only  in  this  way  could  the  Ariana  be  van* 

Suished.  In  this  exigency,  Gregory  of  Nai., 
»asil  of  New  Cesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nj;»m 
came  forward  as  bulwarks  against  Arianism, 
and  defenders  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor  the  Orientali 
held  a  synod  at  Lampsacus,  which  confirmed 
the  second  Antiochan  svmbol,  and  invited  the 
Arians  to  a  union.  The  latter,  headed  by 
Eudoxius,  appealed  to  Valens,  who  commanded 
all  the  Orientals,  to  agree  with  Endoxiua ;  all 
who  refused  were  excommunicated.  This  per- 
secution compelled  them  finally  to  seek  western 
aid. 

An  embassy  was  sent  to  Liberios,  at  Borne, 
and  the  reception  of  the  Homoouaion  by  the 
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Orientals  annoanoed.  The  letters  of  tbe  western 
bishops,  deelaring  their  readiness  to  unite  with 
the  Orientals,  were  opposed  at  the  Synod  of 
Tyana  (367).  Indeed,  opposition  was  still  made 
against  the  Homoousion,  bat  persecation  orer- 
came  all  soruples.  Those  bishops  who  bad  re- 
turned from  exile  ander  Julian,  were  again 
expelled.  But  this  so  incensed  the  Alexan< 
drians,  that  Yalens  permitted  Athanasius  to 
remain  unmolested.  Under  B.  Damasus,  sjnods 
were  held  at  Rome  and  Alexandria,  to  arrange 
church  matters,  and  rid  oongre^tions  of  Arian 
pastors.  About  this  time,  £udoxius  died  at 
Constantinople.  His  successor,  Demophilus, 
was  far  less  active  for  Arianism.  Evagrius, 
whom  the  Catholic  party  had  consecrate^  ^m 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  soldiers.  The 
Catholics  sent  a  deputation  of  80  divines  to  the 
Emperor,  imploring  aid.  He  condemned  them 
to  exile,  but  ordered  the  prefect,  Modestos,  to 
fire  the  ship  into  which  they  were  put,  and  thus 
they  all  perished.  Yalens  himseli  went  about 
in  Asia  aeposing  orthodox  bishops,  and  givine 
their  places  to  Arians.  The  resistance  of  Basu 
M.,  however,  alarmed  him.  Basil  escaped  im- 
pending  exile,  and  thenceforth  sought  the  more 
sealousTy  to  effect  a  union  with  Egypt  and  the 
west.  Athanasius  (t373),  was  succeeded  by  the 
Catholic  Peter.  Former  scenes  were  repeated. 
The  Arians,  aided  by  the  troops,  installed 
Lucia 8,  bishop.  Peter  was  forced  to  flee,  and 
lived  in  Rome  until  the  death  of  Yalens, 
378.  The  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  in  Asia 
lasted  until  this  event.  The  Church  fathers  of 
the  West  have  sketched  sad  pictures  of  those 
times.  Oratiau,  the  successor  of  Yalens,  issued 
a  toleration  edict,  but  excepted  Manicbseans, 
Photians  and  Ennomians.  After  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  East  ceased,  the  remaining  Homo- 
iousions  once  more  attempted  to  become  inde- 

Sendent.  A  large  Synod  in  Illyria  (375)  having 
enied  tbe  homciausion^  they  held  a  counter- 
Synod  in  Antioeh,  in  Carta.  At  length  (380), 
Theodosioa  eommanded  all  his  subjects  to  agree 
in  faith  with  Damasus  of  Rome,  and  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  or  be  treated  as  heretics ;  t.  €.,  only 
those  agreeing  with  the  Nicene  Symbol  were  to 
be  considered  members  of  the  State  Church,  and 
hold  the  churches.  The  Arians  were  compelled 
to  worship  outside  of  the  cities.  In  381,  the 
2nd  Svnod  was  held  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
attended  by  150  Catholic  bishops,  and  26  Mace- 
donians. The  Nicene  Symbol  was  confirmed, 
and  the  Omoousion  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
whereupon  the  Macedonians,  as  Pneumatomaohi, 
left  tbe  Synod.  In  383  Theodonius  held  an- 
other meeting  at  Constantinople,  to  reconcile, 
if  possible,  the  various  parties.  Here  Euno- 
mius  presented  his  confession  of  faith.  As  no 
result  followed  this  meeting,  stricter  enactments 
ensued  against  the  Arians.  Now  again  the 
secular  power  favored  them  in  the  West,  through 
the  influence  of  Justina,  then  regent  for  her  mi- 
nor son,  Yalentinian  II.  But  Ambrose  of  Milan 
resisted,  and  her  supremacy  ended  before  the 
Arians  oould  assem  ble.  I  n  Constantinople,  after 
the  death  of  Demophilus  (386),  new  schisms 
arose  among  tbe  remnant  of  the  Arians,  and 
under  the  following  Emperor,  Arcadius,  the 


Arians  disappeared  entirely  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  other  controversies  having  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  tedious  Arian  strife.  But  out* 
side  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Arianism  still  main- 
tained itself  among  the  German  nations,  proving 
for  them  a  transition  from  Polytheism  to  Mono- 
theism. 

The  entire  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  confessed 
Arianism  until  its  decline,  555,  yet  without 
persecuting  the  Catholics.  The  Arian  Yisigoths 
were  less  tolerant,  but  in  obedience  to  their 
king,  Reecared,  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  589, 
they  embraced  the  sincere  faith.  The  Arian 
Yandals,  after  their  conquest  of  Africa,  under 
Gknseric,  429,  sorely  persecuted  the  Cntholics, 
of  which  Yiotor  Yitensis  has  furnished  an  a<y 
count.  The  oppression  of  the  Catholics  oeased 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Yandal  power  by 
Belisariusi  534.  The  Suevi,  in  Spain,, first  em* 
braced  Arianism  (about  450)^  probably  through 
their  alliance  with  the  Yisi^ths;  but  under 
Theodemir  (558),  they  adopted  the  orthodox 
faith.  Also  the  Burgundians,  who  entered 
Qaul  as  heathen  (417),  early  professed  Arianism 
(440).  Arian  divines  being  excluded  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  were  zealous  in  disseminating 
their  doctrine  elsewhere.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  Yisigoths  may  also  have  furthered  their 
efforts.  Aritus,  of  Yienna,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  equally  active  for  Catholicism^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  Sigismund,  son  of  King 
Gundobad.  After  he  became  King  (517), 
the  Catholic  Church  became  dominant  in  Bur^ 
gundy.  The  Arian  doetrino  maintained  itself 
ronger  among  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  Itsdj 
(568),  with  hostile  intentions  against  the  Catho« 
lies.  But  when  Theodolinda,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  became  the  wife  of  King  Au« 
tharis,  Catholicism  was  admitted ;  and,  nndee 
her  son  Adelwald,  the  Churches  were  opened  to 
its  preachers.  This  oonoession,  however,  seemed 
to  have  been  premature;  a  reaction  took  place; 
an  Arian  became  king,  but  be  could  not  suppress 
Catholicism,  there  being  in  each  town  a  Catbolio 
and  an  Arian  bishop.  The  Catbolio  Churob 
appears  dominant  under  Liutprand  (t744).  The 
consequences  of  the  enmity  in  these  Spanish* 
Gallic  and  Italian  countries  against  the  Romish 
Church,  appeared  long  afterwards  in  the  divert 
sity  of  omnions  which  obtained  in  those  count 
tries.  Historical  sources :  The  Eocl.  Hist,  of  So* 
crates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  and  of  the  Arian 
Philostorgius ;  tbe  works  of  Athanasius^  Basil 
if.,  Gregory  of  Naz.<,  Gregory  of  Nys.,  Epipho^ 
nius,  Chrysosiom,  in  his  homilies  rttfi  a^arw 
Xrintw^  HUarius  Pidaoensis,  Phocbadius  liber 
contra  Arianos;  Augusiini  liber  unus  contra 
sermonem  Arianorum;  coUatio  cum  maximino^ 
Arianorum  episcopo;  libr,  XV,  de  trinitate; 
Ambrosii  libr,  5  defide;  Hieronymi  epistolae  ad 
Damosum;  Faustini  Opusc.  de  irintate ;  VigiUii 
Tapsensis  aUercaiio  adv,  Arium  ;  Cerealis  libel* 
lus  conceriationis  dejide  trinitatis  contra  Max¥ 
minum;  Acimi  Ecdicii  Aviti  coUaiio  advert* 
Arianos;  Fulaeniia  lib.  adcers,  Arianos.  Besides 
recent  histories  of  the  Church,  of  dogmas,  and 
councils,  we  recommend  WlcUch,  Hist.  d.  Here- 
sien,  S.  Thl.  2,  p.  385,  sq.,  and  Tillemont,  hist, 
eed.,  T.  3,  et  4;    recent  biographies  of  the 
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Above  named  church  fathers,  espeoinlhrMAiEer'^,  and  carried  it  hj  means  of  projecting  polet  (Eil 
Athanaflius  d.  Grosze  s.  Zeite,  1827.  Bauer,  25  :  14,  15).  "nie  ark  and  itn  poles  were  mmk 
Gescti.fd.  Lehro  v.  d.  Dreieinigk,3  voU.,  1841-43.  of  aoacia-wood.  It  was  2}  cubits  long  bj  1)  is 
O.  A.  Meier,  d.  Lebre  ▼.  d.  Dreieinigk.  &c.,  2  height  and  width,  overlaid  within  and  witbom 
vo1?4.,  1844.  J.  A.  Domer,  Entwickelungsgesch,  with  fine  gold,  and  was  surrounded  above  (notm 
d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Pergon  Christi,  Ac.  Bd.  I.  Abthl.,  the  centre,  as  Bdhr  asserts,  in  his  Sjmbolik  I. 
2.  3.  1845 ;  RUUr,  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Philos.,  Th.  2,  337,  &e,)  with  a  rim  or  wreath  of  gold  (Ex.  S : 
p.  18,  8q.  We  may  also  name  WeUer,  Restitutio  10,  &o.)  The  lid  was  nf  fine  gold,  bigfalj  oraa- 
vere  chronol,  rtrum  ex  corUrov.  arianis  inde  ab  monted,  and  formed  the  holy  place  of  propitia> 
a.  325-350.    Franco/,  1827.  tion,  towards  which  the  bl»od  of  atonement  vsi 

W.  Klosi. — Sedye,       sprinkled  on  the  day  of  At«)nement  (Lerit.  16: 

Arimathea    (i}  Apcfio^Ma),  the  city  of  the   15).    Hence  its  ambiguoQP  name,  n*i 3D  (J<^ 

Jewish  Counsellor  Joseph,  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  «    i.    e     «   »  tw    »         •**      'x-  t 

Mail.  27 :  57 ;  Mark  15 :  43 ;  Luke  23 :  51 ;  John   -^"^  ,h  ^' .  ^-  ^5*>*^« ^^  ''^\VT^   *  "*«■ 

19:38.  The  Hebrew  n»nO"inw.  according  to   propiiiaiorium,  G^rm,  Gnadenstuhl).  bywhKa 

«-»  *-'y  V'V  *       the  back  part  of  the  Temple,  the  Holy  of  Huliea, 

Euseb.  Onomast,  and  Hierun.  Ep.  86,  ad  Eustoch,  ig  called  in  1  Chron.  28  :  11.  In  the  Temple  it 
and  Epitaph.  Paul.  p.  673,  identical  with  Rama,  was  placed  upon  a  suitable  four-fouted  stand, 
the   birthplace  of  Samuel   (:^ee   Art.),  in   the  r      •  l  j       •.    *      i  -j      /».L..^ 

tribe  of  Ephraim.  not  far  from  Lyddo  or  Diospo-   »«d  ''W  furnished  on  its  two  long  sides  (JHS) 

lis.    In  1  Sam.  1 :  19,  2 :  11,  7  :  17.  Ac,  the  ^jth  gilded  poles,  7  cubito  long  (Ex.  25  :  13), 

LXX  have   Ap/M^i/i,  and  'PofM^ft,  (D*nO^  which  passed  through  two  golden  rings  fastened 

without  the  article).  1  Mace.  11 :  34.   Why  Ari-  *?  th«  c«njre  of  the  long  sides.    Ab  the  ark.  is 

mathea  is  called  kojuj  f  wv  'IwUw,  in  Luke 23 :  the  Temple,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Holy  of 


51,  we  see  from  Mace.  10 :  38,  11 :  28,  34.) 

K.  WiisBLsa. — Par^ont, 
Aristeai. — (^^  Alexandrian  Version,) 
Aristides.— (See  Apologies,) 
Ariatobnlaf.— (See  Alexandrian  Jews,) 

Aristotelian  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

•^(See  SeholeLstieism,) 


Holies,  these  poles  (according  to  the  laws  of 
nerspective)  were  partly  visible  through  the  open 
aoor  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  (the  holy 
place),  since  they  extended  beyona  the  veil,  bet 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  outer  hall  ( 1 K.  8 : 8). 
On  each  end  of  the  lid  of  the  ark  a  Chemb  wss 
placed  (Ex.  25  :  18-20 ;  see  Cherutnm).  These 
%Dere  of  pure  gold,  and  overshadowed  the  a^ 


Ark  of  the  Coyenant,  called  nnSn  M*1K>   ^*^^  *''®*'  ^^^^o^  wings,  the  tips  of  which 
^     ,      .   •    •*       /TT  L  n   ^\        •:  -  I     ^-:    j  touohcd  esch  othor.    They  probably  kneeled,  ia 
■•^^^'?«*'^^*vHeb.9:4).ort'w^ap^M»w,la  stooping  posture,  with   their    faces  tamed 
area  tesltmonti;  also,  especially  m  the  historical   towards  each  other,  and  inclined  towards  the 
books,  J^'iri^   \y\ii  or  D'n7K'N.  was  the'»nercy  seat      Subsequently  two    others   were 
,   ,    ^*.  «    1      "'  .    -r^   ;    .  V  ,       ,  .  placed  in  the  Temple,  of  colossal  statare*  beiot 

symbol  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  intro-   \q  cubits  high,   made  of  olive-wood   overlap 


high, 
with  gold,  in  an  upright  postare,  with  their 
faces  and  feet  turned  towards  the  ark,  and  their 
wings  so  spread  out  that  their  two  inner  ones 
met  over  the  centre  of  the  ark,  and  the  other 
two  reached  out  to  the  walls  of  the  most  holy 
place.    Between  these  Cherubim  Jehovah 


dttced  throosh  Abraham  (Gen.  15  :  18  ;  17  :  7), 
ooncloded  through  Moses  (Ex.  24  :  5),  and  ful- 
filled in  David,  with  reference  to  the  kingdom 
and  the  promised  Messiah  (2  Sam.  23  :  5 ; 
2  Chron.  21 : 7).  It  was  an  ark,  or  rather  chest, 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  archives 

of  the  nation,  and  was  regarded  as  their  most  Jur|;;;aerto'dweir(E^  89^ 

holy  object;  as  m  the  case  of  other  unions  or  i  g^m.  3:3;  Ps.  99  :  1). 
fraternities,  the  chest  in  which  their  most  im- ,  The  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  «ss 
portant  archives  are  deposited,  18  held  in  special  graven  were  placed  in  the  ark  (Ex.  32:16; 
regard,  and  considered  the  centre  and  bond  of  ,  ^^i^  length  and  breadth  is  also  indicated  in 
union  for  the  society."  As  it  was  the  symbol ,  Ex.  25  :  16;  Deut.  10 :  1-5),  and.  we  are  ex- 
ofthe  presence  ofGod(l  Sam.  4:  7),  whom  no   ppegsly  assured,  nothing  besides  (1  K.  8:9). 


one  could  see  and  live  (Ex.  33  :  20;  comp. 
Judges  13  :  22;  Ex.  19  :  21;  Gen.  32  :  30; 
1  K.  19  :  13),  it  also  was  invested  with  such 
holiness  that  no  Israelite  could  see  it  without  a  too  literal  and  inaccurate  apprehension'  of 


The  statement  in  Ilebr.  9 : 4,  that  a  golden  vsse 
with  manna  (Ex.  IG  :  34)  and  Aaron's  rod 
(Numb.  17 :  25)  were  deposited  in  it»  rests  upon 


peril  of  litb  (Numb   4  :  20 ;  1  Sam.  6  :  19)    or  |  these  last-quoted  passages  (which  also  led  tu  the 
handle  it  (2  Sam.  6  :  6).     Hence  whenever  they  I  erroneous  opinion  that  the  golden  altar  of  in 


started  on  their  marches  in  the  desert,  the  ark 
was  first  wrapped  in  a  purple  pall  by  the  Le- 
▼ites  (the  sons  of  Kohath  were  eRpecially  en- 
trusted with  this  service,  as  also  with  the  care 
of  the  other  furniture  of  the  holy  place,  1  Sam. 
6  :  14 ;  2  Sam.  15  :  24 ;   Numb.  7  :  9),  who  ap- 


cense  stood  within  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  Ex.  40: 
5).  In  all  three  passages  the  expression  in, 
**  before  the  testimony,"  or  "before  the -ark  of 
testimony,"  which  was  not  in  the  Most  IIoW, 
but  (Ex.  30  :  6)  in  the  Holy  place.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  room  in  the  ark  for  more  than  the 


preached  it  with  veiled  faces  (Numb.  4 :  15, 20),  |  Uw-tobles.    Josephus  also  agrees  (Ant,  3,  6.  5) 

•  Other  naUon.  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptian.,  Trojan..  I  ""'^^  ^\^  ^'  T.  account,  which  renders  the  exist- 
Etniioan*,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  ¥ad  their  .ired  |  f.»<^«  ^.^  J/^"^*^^?  *^f  ***^»2"' »'  ^«"'  »«  P»'«^ 
obesi.  for  preierving  the  image,  of  the  god..  On  i  "P®»  highly  improbable.  Only  some  later  rsb- 
Bgyptian  monument,  procession,  carrying  such  are  bins,  and  Arabian  traditions,  include  manns 
met  with  Tcomp.  Winer).  I  and  Aaron's  rod  among  the  contents  of  the  ark, 
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hioh  may  be  traced  to  a  like  misapprebenBion 
ith  tbat  above  Doted.  —  The  ark  prepared  in 
le  desert,  and  vbicb  was  the  grand  National 
ractaary  of  Israel,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
irved  until  the  destmction  of  the  Temple, 
urin?  the  time  of  the  Judges,  it,  with  the  Ta- 
iroacle,  was  located  in  Bethel  (Judges  20 :  26, 
Toneously  rendered  by  Luther :  **  in  the  house 
rOod").  Under  Samuel  it  was  in  Sbiloh  (1  S. 
:  3,  9;  3:3).  From  thence  the  peof)Ie  took 
with  them  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines 
[ :  4),  who  captured  it  (4  :  9),  and  retained  it 
>r  seven  months.  When  brought  back,  it  was 
Ksated  in  Kiijath-jearim  (7  :  I).  From  thence 
'avid  had  it  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  placed 
rst  in  a  private  house  (2  S.  6  :  3),  and  after- 
wards in  a  tent  erected  for  it  (the  tabernacle 
repared  by  Moses  being  in  Gibeon ;  2  Chr.  1 : 
;  1  Chr.  17  :  39 ;  22  :  29 ;  comp.  1  K.  3  :  4) 
D  Mt.  Zion  (2  S.  6  :  17).  When  Solomon  sub- 
equently  removed  it  to  the  Temple,  in  order 
ppropriately  to  fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  it, 
e  had  the  above-named  larger  Cherubim  con- 
tructed.  These  were  not  substituted  for  the 
ther  two  (as  Hoffmann  assumes,  in  bis  Yolks- 
Tibellexicon,  p.  225);  their  sacredness  would 
lave  forbidden  this,  besides  that  the  intimations 
Ps.  47  :  6 ;  68  :  18,  19)  given,  that  the  ark  was 
aken  along  on  warlike  expeditions,  imply  that 
he  lid  continued  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
herubim.  Subsequenttv  it  must  have  been 
emoved  by  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  Manas- 
eh  and  Ammon,  as  its  absence  was  painfully 
elt  in  Jeremiah's  day  (Jer.  3  :  16),  and  Josiah 
ommanded  it  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
emple  (2  Chron.  35  :  3).  At  the  destruction 
f  tho  first  teaif)le  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  burnt  with  it,  at  least  the 
tlost  Holy  place  of  the  second  Temple  was 
mpty  {Joseph,  Bell,  Jud.  5,  5.  5 ;  Taciiiu  5,  9). 
According  to  J<nna  (5, 2)  an  altar-stone,  elevated 
hree  finger-lengths  above  tho  floor,  occupied 
he  place  of  the  ark,  on  which  the  Highpriest 
placed  the  censer  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 
Vpocryphal  tradition  (2  Mac.  2  :  4,  &c.)  renorts 
hat  Jeremiah,  by  divine  command,  removed  the 
irk,  before  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  cave 
D  Mt.  Pisgah.  This  however  is  the  less  prob- 
able, as  that  prophet  (3  :  16)  expresses  more 
levated  views  of  the  character  of  future  times, 
n  which  the  Mosaic  ark  will  no  longer  be 
hoagbt  of  or  desired.  Neither  could  it  possess 
be  same  high  sienificance  during  tho  period 
lucceeding  the  exile,  as  the  nation  had  lost  its 
ndependent  position,  and  their  land  had  be- 
!omo  a  province  of  foreign  states.  We  may, 
lowever,  also  suppose  (with  Ewald,  Isr.  Oescb. 
s  p.  194),  that  the  Jews  after  the  exile  regarded 
be  ark,  as  they  did  the  lost  Urim  and  Thummim 
Ezr.  2 :  63 ;  Neb.  7 :  65),  as  being  too  holy  and 
leuvenly  for  any  one  to  presume  to  prepare  one 
ifter  the  pattern  of  the  first,  without  special 
iDthortty  from  Ood.  According  to  a  late  view, 
>be  ark  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  until  the  Mes- 
tiah  should  come  (comp.  Rev.  11 :  19). 

Vaihingir.* 

Arkite,  a  deaoendant  of  Canaan  (D^p*l]^)f 

Hmed  doubtless  from  the  town  Arka — 'Apxi^, 
"ol.  5, 16 ;  Area,  Piin.  6, 16  —  (of.  Joe.  Antiq. 


1, 6, 2),  distant  32  Roman  miles  from  Antaradus, 
and  2^  geographical  miles  northeasterly  from 
the  present  Tripoli.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by 
Shaw  (Travels,  &4).  and  Burckhardt  (Travels, 
I.  pp.  271,  520).  At  a  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  this  town,  from  its  situation  at  the 
northwestern  base  of  Lebanon,  received  the  name 
of  Cesarea  Libani,  It  still  exists  in  the  present 
Arkaton.     In  Midrasch  it  is  called    Dp")J^ 

^')^3^*?{,    to    distinguish    it  from  others  of 

similar  name.  Yaibinger. — Parsons, 

Aries,  Councils  of,  1)  In  314,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  afler  the  appeal  of 
the  Donatists,  condemned  at  Rome  in  313.  This 
fully  attended  Synod  confirmed  the  decision  of 
theKoman  Synod,  and  set  up  22  canons  against 
abuses  of  church  discipline.  2)  In  353,  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  demanded  and 
obtained  (from  this  Synod)  the  admission  of  the 
Arians  into  the  Church,  and  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  3)  In  452,  assigned  by  some  to 
the  year  380,  whose  decrees  are  mostly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Nioene.  4)  In  475,  in  favor  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  Hbrzoo. — Parsons.  ^ 

Anienian  Chureh.— Christianity  existed  in 
Armenia  as  early  as  the  2d  cent,  (see  Abagarus], 
but  was  first  extensively  spread  under  Tiridates 
(302),  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Art). 
After  406,  schools  were  introduced  by  Sahag^ 
and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Miebros  (see 
Art.).  The  Armenian  C.  separated  from  the 
Catholic  in  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  and  embraced 
more  or  less  monophysitic  views.  Religious  dis- 
sensions were  thus  added  to  the  civil  feuds  of 
the  country.  These  distractions  underinined  its 
political  independence,  and  caused  its  ruin.  A 
general  emigration  followed.  This  however  is 
not  the  place  for  a  history  of  Armenia.  —  Since 
the  Russian  conquest  of  the  province  of  Eriwan, 
the  Armenian  Church  has  had  its  central  point 
in  Russia,  but  extends  to  provinces  of  the  em- 

?ire,  as  well  as  to  Persia,  Asiatic  and  European 
urkey,  India,  and  some  Austrian  provinces. 
In  the  wide  dispersion  of  its  members,  their 
political  dependence  and  oppressions,  their  de- 
votion to  trade,  ^.,  they  resemble  the  Jews.^ 

The  Armenian  can  no  longer  be  called  a  united 
Church,  being  split  into  two  parts,  differing  little 
intrinsically,  yet  violently  opposed  to  each  other ; 
the  one  adheres  to  old  doctrines  and  usages,  and 
denies  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Bishop ;  the 
other,  the  United  or  Catholic  Armenians,  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the  former,  whom  they 
call  Schismatics.  Since  the  7th  cent,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  heal  the  schism ;  the  first  by 
the  Synod  of  Garin  (629),  which  adopted  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon.  This  project  failed.  Since 
the  12th  cent,  these  attempts  have  assumed  more 
importance.  At  various  Synods  in  Armenia  it- 
self (/Tromif /a  i,  1179,  Sis,  1307,  Atan,  1316,  also 
at  Florence  in  1429),  a  union  with  the  Romish 
Churcb  was  advocated  by  the  so-called  United 
Brethren,  and  afterward  promoted  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Mcchitaritcs  (founded  by  and  called 
after  Mechitar  (sec  Art.).  This  union  however 
has  not  yet  been  consummated.  The  prepon- 
derance of  intellectual  energy  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  tho  United  Armenians,  who  live  beyond 
ancient  Armenia,  and  come  into  closer  contact 
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with  Earopeao  caltore.  Their  mau  liturgy  ttill 
retains  some  eubordinate  peculiarities.  ^The 
Oatholio- Armenian  litargy  was  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  German  by  Fr.  X.  Steck  of 
Eeatlinp^n,  TUbin^n.  1845.) 

In  Lemberj^,  in  Venice,  and  Constantinople, 
they  hare  their  own  patriarch.  The  cloister  San 
Lasora  at  Venice,  founded  by  the  Mechitarists, 
is  an  important  agency  of  the  united  Armenians. 
Its  press  annually  issues  learned  books. 

In  this  «rticle  di$teniting  Armenians  shall 
olaim  our  chief  attention.  DodrinaUy,  thrir 
ohristolojcy  inclines  toward  Monophysitism. 
The  Armenians,  like  the  orthodox  Greek  Church, 
hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  alone;  they  teach  that  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  original  sin,  this  redemption 
being  appropriated  by  baptism.  From  actual 
sins  we  are  freed  by  repentance  and  confession. 
Repentance  consists  of  confession  and  deeds  of 
penance.  Confession  is  auricular,  and  highly 
commended  as  ointment  for  wounds,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation of  God  with  man.  As  the  sinner  opens 
bis  mouth  in  confession,  so  the  door  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  opened.  Penitential  works, 
imposed  by  the  priests,  consist  in  prayers,  fasts, 
alms,  pilgrimages,  &g,  .  Prayer  is  mechanical*^ 
the  prayer  of  the  heart  is  unknown ;  the  prayers 
of  toe  Church  and  prayer-books  are  in  a  lan^ 
gaaire  unintelligible  to  most  suppliants.  They 
Mst  oeoause  through  Adam's  eating  we  became 
earthly ;  hence  by  fasting  we  recover  what  he 
lost  A  peculiar  mode  of  almsgiving  is  to  repair 
on  Sabbath  and  holydavs  to  some  sacred  place, 
and  there  to  divide  a  slaughtered  sheep,  consfr- 
crated  by  priest  or  monk  with  salt  and  prayer, 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  poor  and  clergy,  the 
other  to  be  eaten  br  the  offerer.  This  offering, 
instituted  under  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  is 
thought  to  possess  efficacy  to  blot  out  sin. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  seven  sacraments, 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Romish  and  Greek 
Churches.  Baptism  consists  in  trine  immersion, 
and  is  associated  with  confirmation  or  extreme 
unction,  the  last  very  remarkably,  because  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  people  many  on  their 
death-bed  have  no  priest  at  band.  After  bap- 
tism follows  the  communion  after  the  Grecian 
custom,  which  "avails  for  spiritual  nourishment^ 
the  pardon  of  sins,  and  for  watchfulness.''  It  is 
a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice.  They  hold  tran- 
Bubstantiation. 

The  saints,  of  whom  Mary  is  chief,  mediate 
our  access  to  God.  An  old  teacher  says:  **As 
strangers  have  no  access  to  the  king  except 
through  princes,  so  we  have  no  access  to  God 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  saints."  This  vene- 
ration of  saints  extends  also  to  their  images,  on 
which,  at  their  consecration,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
believed  to  descend  and  to  remain  in  them ; 
wherefore  adoration  is  due  to  them.  The  Ar- 
menians repudiate  a  purgatory,  maintaining  that 
no  penance  can  be  done  there.  Yet  there  is 
thought  to  be  help  for  those  who  die  in  their 
•ins,  as  their  posterity  may  have  prayers  said 
and  masses  oflered  on  their  behalf,  unless  they 
died  in  mortal  sin,  in  heresy,  without  avowals 
of  repentance.  From  this  view  it  is  plain  that 
it  cannot  be  dilicnlt  for  the  Armenians  to  em- 
brace Romanism.    In  regard  to  poUty^  the  Co- 


ihdieo9  (or  Patriaroh),  who  reside*  at  llie 
ter  Echmtadxin,  at  Erivan,  now  aobjeet  to  Raa> 
sia,  is  their  highest  ruler.  Tho  other  patriarrbai 
seats,  which  have  very  small  dioceses,  ne«d  sat 
be  noticed  here.  The  Patrtaroh  is  ehosen  ixom 
the  Archbishops  and  Vartabeds.  The  prineipal 
archbishops  propose  several  men  to  the  eaaperor 
for  the  dignity,  trom  whom  he  aelects  one.  The 
Oatholioos  has  a  vicar,  who  maoMes  external 
affairs,  and  provides  a  council  oi  fire  or  six 
bishops  and  learned  men  ( Vartabeda),  who  enjoy 
great  influence.  The  Catholicoa  excIoeiTely 
consecrates  the  holy  oil,  for  which  be  receives 
large  sum8.  Altogether  his  revenoee  are  very 
oonsiderable.  Next  to  him  stand  the  archbisbopi^ 
also  called  patriarchs  and  metropolitana,  whe 
exercise  the  highest  ecclesiastiisal  activitT  in  ^ut 
dioceses.  They  oflen  dwell  in  cloisters,  bishops 
exist  only  in  name,  having  do  dioceses,  bat 
living  like  other  monks  in  the  elotster  of  an 
archbishop.  Next  to  the  arobbishope  are  the 
Vartabeds  or  Dodon,  a  higher  class  of  monka, 
thoroughlv  instructed  in  the  O.  and  N.  Testa- 
ments and  in  church  doctrine,  whose  ofiee  is  to 
go  about  preaching  and  admonishing  the  pcopie. 
After  these  are  the  priests^  ehosen  mosUj  from 
the  congregation.  AfVer  consecration  by  the 
archbishop  they  spend  forty  da^  in  spiritml 
discipline  in  a  church,  after  which  thej  enter 
upon  their  oflice.  They  must  be  married,  but 
only  once ;  if  the  wife  dies  they  become  monks ; 
if  they  marry  again  they  forfeit  their  priosihood. 
Their  revenues  are  tithes,  fees,  Jbo. 

All  these,  from  the  CathoUoos  to  the  priests, 
form  the  seventh  and  highest  order  of  the  dergy 
—  the  priesikood.  The  sixth  grade  eomprhes 
the  archdeacous,  who  assist  the4>rieets  at  mass : 
the  fifth  the  subdeaooos,  who  perform  the  lover 
duties  at  mass ;  the  fourth  the  torehbearers ;  the 
third  exorcists;  the  second  readers;  and  the 
first  and  lowest  the  doorkeepers.  The  fuor 
lower  grades  must  be  17  years  old,  snbdeaeoas 
22,  archdeacons  23,  and  priests  25  or  ^  jears. 

Cloiatere  abound,  but  are  less  numerous  tbss 
formerly.  The  monks  observe  the  rale  of  St 
Basil.  The  Vartabeds  are  eduoated  in  tbesL 
The  cloisters  provide  schools.  Indeed,  the  cloit- 
ters  were  forraerU  the  chief  conservatories  of 
scholarship  and  literature,  yet  these  schooli 
have  greatly  declined. 

All  accounts  concerning  the  moral  and  reli- 

Sious  condition  of  the  Armenians  sinoe  the  first 
eeade  of  this  century,  are  entirely  unfavorabU. 
To  some  Protestant  missionaries,  remarking  thst 
it  was  their  duty  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
Mohammedans,  a  bishop  once  said:  "What 
shall  we  preach  to  them  ?  Thev  believe,  as  ws 
do,  in  God,  and  pray  well.  We  oould  onlv 
preach  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ'' 
The  missionaries  referred  to  the  great  differeooe 
between  Christianity  and  Islamism,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  Jftible  heaven  as  purer  and 
more  elevated  than  the  Moslem  paradise;  the 
bishop  answered :  "  I  must  say,  as  one  of  oar 
Vartabeds  once  said  to  a  Moslem,  *  Coald  I  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  your  paradise,  I  should 
wish  to  be  there.' " 

The  Armenian  Church  has  a  rich  Uteratore, 
extending  to  the  time  of  Gregory  lUom. ;  ai|d 
more  recently  the  Mechitarites  have  meritM 
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raise  by  their  new  works,  and  the  publioatioii 
f  old  ones,  and  eepeciallj  by  their  edition  of 
le  Bible  (1805].  Their  example  has  aroused 
le  dissenting  Armenians;  presses  have  been 
3t  up,  and  employed  in  disseminating  ancient 
ad  modem  works  for  religious  instruction  and 
eneral  information. 

Since  1820^^0  the  Armenian  Church  has 
een  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Basel 
uid  other,  especially  the  American  For.*)  Miss, 
loc.  Contact  with  Protestant  missionaries,  the 
irculation  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books 
I  the  Arm.  and  Turko-Arm.  languages,  have 
wakened  profound  interest  in  Christianity,  and 
id  to  the  formation  of  small  eTangelical  eon- 
regations  (though  not  without  exciting  perse- 
ution)  in  Constantinople,  Broosa,  Trebisond, 
)nroom,  Aintab,  &g.  That  in  Constantinople 
specially  was  sulgected  to  fiery  trials  for  a 
eries  of  years ;  but  thouzh  enfeebled,  it  still 
zists.  Many  Armenians  labor  ae  missionaries 
.mong  their  own  people.  A  Miss.  Seminary, 
stablisbed  at  Bebek,  near  Constantinople,  has 
Iread^  sent  forth  a  number.  The  Arm.  Colleges 
D  Paris  and  Scutari  contribute  to  this  same  ol>- 
eot.  It  is  true,  the  number  ef  evangelical  Ar- 
aenians  is  still  small,  but  may,  under  the  divine 
^esding,  prove  as  leaven  to  the  entire  mass. 

On  the  Ane,  Hist  of  the  Armen.,  Moms  Cko' 
iensh  (5th  cent.),  deserves  notice,  though  in 
)art  badly  interpolated.  In  later  times,  a  com- 
)lete  Hist  of  the  Armen.,  down  to  1784,  has 
)een  composed  by  the  Mcchitarite  IMutmisehean 
tl823),  from  wbioh  St,  Martin  and  Neumann 
lave  largely  borrowed.  Still  the  works  of  St. 
tfartin,  the  most  thorough  scholar  in  Armenian 
listory  and  literature,  possess  peculiar  virtue. 
)f  bis  various  writings,  we  especially  refer  to 
lis  memoiret  htstonqnes  et  geographiquM  9mr 
'armeniot  /Verw,  1819,  vol.  if. 

On  the  present  condition  of  the  Arm.  Ch.  oon« 
lolt,  yet  with  great  caution.  Wigger's  Kirchliohe 
^tatistik,  1842,  I.  Band.  DiUrick'a  (Basel  Mi»- 
liooary  at  Schnscha),  Darstell.  d.  gegenw&rt. 
iantand.  d.  Arm.  Yolkes,  in  the  Basel  Mission, 
tfag.  1832,  4th  No.  See  also  Smiik*^  and 
Owight's  Travels  in  the  year  1830-1,  in  the  same 
^g.,  1835,  No.  4.  See  also  the  same  Mae., 
1847,  No.  3.  Also  Mission  Records  of  each  No. 
)f  the  same  Mag. ;  (also  the  Ann.  Reports  of  the 
imer.  B.  of  Com.  for  For.  Miss.,  and  the  Miss. 
Serald  of  the  same  Society,  he.*)  For  the  lite- 
rature in  general*  consult  Neumann,  Leipeie, 
1836.  Later  works  on  particular  points  have 
lince  a]^peared.  Hkrzog. — Parmma, 

AnnlinilUy  Arminianismt  roust  not  be  thought 
ui  isolated  accidental  phenomenon  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  but  as  the  vigorous  reaction  of 
ui  unduly  suppressed  element  of  the  univer- 
Bality  of  divine  grace,  against  the  one-sided  ex- 
clusiveness  of  unconditional  election,  which 
predooiinatin^  at  first  in  the  entire  Church  of 
the  Reformation,  as  a  revival  of  Augustinism, 
retained  its  hold  upon  Zwingli,  in  that  section 
distinctively  styled  the  Reformed  Church ;  whilst 
the  Lutheran  Church  overcame  it,  if  not  dogma- 
tically, at  least  practically.  Our  age  is  stiU  la- 
boring at  the  dogmatical  solution  of  tnis  problem. 
The  University  of  Leyden  was  the  scene  of 
an  infiuential  conflict,  not  so  much  of  the  SJ^wior 


glian  and  the  rictorious  Calvinistie  dogmattes, 
as  of  a  homanistioo-biblical  tendency,  favored 
bv  Zwingli,  and  a  rigid  dogmatism ;  or  we  might 
also  say :  between  the  mild  indefiniteness  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  predestinarian 
sternness  of  the  eonfessio  Mgica  (see  Art). 
The  former  was  advocated  by  that  excellent 
man,  whose  name  was  given  to  a  particular 
modification  of  it,  which  dare  hardly  be  desig- 
nated as  Lutheranism  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
although,  when  it  was  condemned,  the  Lotheran 
doctrine  shared  the  sentence. 

I.  James  Arminius,  {Harmensen  or  Herr* 
manns),  was  bom  in  1560,  at  Ondewnter  on 
the  Yssel  (hence  Veteraauiruu),  in  South  Hol- 
land. Afler  the  early  death  of  his  father,  fa 
cutler),  his  talents  secured  the  aid  of  friends 
in  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht,  Marburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Leyden* 
In  Leyden,  the  renowned  Lambert  Dancsus^  was 
his  teacher.  He  also  heard  3xa  at  Geneva. 
Subsequently  he  travelled  through  Italy,  and 
visited  Rome,  where  the  corruption  of  the  papacy 
revealed  to  him  the  ^  mystery  of  iniquity^'  in  a 
far  worse  form  than  he  had  ever  conceived  of. 

At  Leyden,  Arminius  was  a  disciple  oi  Peter 
Ramus,  an  opponent  of  the  predominant  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  He  thus  incurred  the 
odium  of  Geneva,  and  had  to  avoid  that  Univer- 
sity for  some  time.  In  Basel,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies,  he  rose  so  rapidly,  that  the 
fiftculty  wished  to  confer  the  D.  D.  upon  him  in 
his  22d  year.  He  modestly  declined  the  honor. 
H^  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  native  land  in 
1587,  when  be  was  appointed  preacher  at  Am-* 
sterdam  (1588),  and  soon  became  very  popular. 
Here  he  arrived  at  those  opinions  which  ren- 
dered him  so  famous,  but*  also  embittered  his 
life.  Amongst  thendvocates  of  universal  grace, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Arminius^  a  talented 
layman,  Dirick  Yolhaerts  zoon  Romhert,  had 
gained  great  applause  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
Reformed  Church,  to  which,  hdwever,  he  ad- 
hered on  the  whole,  and  upon  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  could  not  be  convinced 
of  his  errors,  and  vroa  at  last  proclaimed  f^ 
heretic.  The  church-council  now  requested 
Arminius  to  refute  his  writings.  Meanwhile 
the  dispute  arose  between  infralapsarians  of 
Delft,  and  the  sopralapsarians.  The  former 
declared  that  the  fall  itself  was  predestinated. 
Against  this  also,  Arminius,  was  asked  to  defend 
the  views  of  Beza,  The  attempt  sisrted  doubts 
in  his  own  mind,  which,  howeveri  he  concealed, 
until  accused  of  Pelagianism,  on  account  of  a 
mild  explanation  of  Rom.  vii.  14.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  promised 
not  to  teach  any  thing  opposed  to  their  confes- 
sion, or  the  HeidellSrg  Catechism.  But  still 
adhering  to  his  milder  exposition  of  the  predes- 
tinarian passages  of  the  Bible,  he  was  again 
accused  tor  a  sermon  on  Rom.  ix.^  A.  D.  1593. 
Repeated  investigations,  and  conferences  with 
Ouniui  of  Leyden,  confirmed  his  views,  which 
were  shared  by  his  friend  Uytenbogoert,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher  at  the  Hague.  He  also 
opposed  those  lealots  in  Holland,  who  demanded 
an  annual  pledge  from  the  preachers,  to  abide 
by  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  oateohism. 
idtis  orthodoxy  was  therefore  suspeoted  already 
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when  he  vfm  about  to  be  called  to  Leyden  as 
professor,  after  Ganius'  death,  1603.  A  con- 
ferencu  with  hiN  future  colleague  Gomarus,  re- 
moved thi'8"  doubts,  fur  like  Augustine  and 
others,  he  rejected  Pelagianism.  Nevertheless, 
in  1604,  he  quarrelled  with  Gomarus  about  pre- 
destination. Arminius  maintained,  that  Mtmi- 
chaeism,  and  similar  errors,  were  to  be  shunned 
as  well  ns  Pelagianism.  He  also  charged  G. 
with  making  God  the  author  of  sin.  On  the 
other  side,  G.  complained  that  A's  doctrine  was 
more  calculated  to  make  men  proud,  than  that 
of  the  Romanists,  by  denying  our  dependence 
upon  God  for  an  upright  disposition.  The 
Geneva  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was 
being  rapidly  disseminated,  subjected  A.  to  still 
stronger  suspicions.  To  settle  the  controversy, 
a  General  Svnod  was  convened  in  1606.  In 
1608,  Armioiua  and  Gomarus  had  a  conference, 
but  without  lasting  results.  The  learned  and 
mild  Arminius  was  summoned  to  eternity,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rising  storm,  {fOct.  19,  1609.) 
But  his  adherents  survived  him.  His  works 
were  published  in  Leyden,  in  1629.  Biogra- 
phies by  Caspar  Brandt,  and  by  Petrus  Bertius. 
II.  Arminianism  appeared  as  a  distinct  eccle- 
siastical society  only  after  the  death  of  Arminius, 
and  against  his  intention.  But  as  his  followers 
went  to  greater  lengths  than  he  did,  bis  own 
doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination,  which 
Bearly  agrees  with  the  Lutheran  view,  —  that 
God  (ob  prctmsamfidem)  receives  into  favor  all 
who  should  follow  his  call  in  faith  —  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  later  Arminian  doctrine. 
But  Arminianism  acquired  influence  not  only 
by  insisting  upon  universal  grace,  but  by  encou- 
zagin^  a  uberal  spirit  in  religious  and  moral 
questions.  While  many  of  its  opponents  desired 
to  have  the  Bible  explained  hi  strict  accordance 
with  the  symbolical  books,  Arminianism  resisted 
the  binding  force  of  creeds. 

The  attempt  to  put  Conrad  Worxtius  (f  16^) 
in  Arminius' place  at  Leyden,  was  defeated  oy 
James  I.  of  England,  who  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  alliance  with  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
if  they  tolerated  him.  Arminianism  was  thus 
brought  under  the  reproach  of  Socinianism ;  and 
the  subsequent  mingling  of  the  two,  and  their 
mutual  encouragement  of  freer  modes  of  thought, 
show  that  this  reproach  was  not  entirely  un- 
founded. The  history  of  Arminianism  after  the 
death  of  Arm.  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods: 1)  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618 ;  2)  from 
that  time  until  the  toleration  in  Holland;  3) 
until  modem  times. 

1.  This  party,  assailed  by  enemies  whose 
hatred  daily  increased,  and  finding  the  contro- 
versy spread  among  the  people,  presented  (1610) 
to  the  States -General  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland,  a  RemonHrance,  in  five  articles, 
whence  they  received  their  favorite  name  of 
Remonttranis,  Thejirgt  of  these  Arts,  affirms: 
Deum  aeiemo  immuEabili  decrdo  in  J.  Chr.Jilio 
tuo  anU  jada  mui^i  fundamenta  itatuisse,  ex 
Icmso  peceatis  obnoxio  humano  getiert  iUoi  in 
dkrisio,  propter  Chr,  et  per  Chr,  servare,  qui 

Soiritua  sancti  gratia  in  eundem  ^tu  filium  ere' 
unt  et  inea  Jideigue  obedieniia  per  eandem  gra- 
Ham  in  finem  peraeveratU ;  eonira  vera  eo9,  qui 
non  canoertuniur  et  infiddes^  in  peccato  et  irae 


9Ujbjedo8  relinquere  et  eondemnare  ianauam  a 
Chr,  alienos,     lo.  iii.  56.    The  second  dedam, 
that  J.  Chr.  died  for  all  who  appropriate  hi» 
merits  by  faith.    The  third:  hominem  satuUtrem 
fidem  a  se  ipso  non  habere,  because,  bj  the  pover 
of  his  free  will  in  statu  defectianis  ei peeeati,  be 
can  neither  think  nor  do  any  good  thing,  such  ss 
faith  is.    The  fourth,  that  divine  grace  is  ?i^ 
tium,  progressum  d  perfedionem   otnnis  hem, 
even  in  the  regenerate,  who  cannot  will  or  dr 
the  least  good  withont  it ;  nevertheless  it  is  d<^ 
irresistibilis.      The  Jijlh  adds,  that  those  Tbo 
by  fnith  ChrUto  insito  ac  proinde  spiriius  tjju 
mtifieantis  participes,  fully   {abunde)   reeeire 
powers,  by  which,  with   the   aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  able  to  overcome  devils,  sin.  the 
world,   and   their    own    flesh.     An    additional 
clause,   '*how  the  regenerated  might   relap« 
again,  can  only  be  decided  according  to  ihe 
Scriptures,"  was  modifled  by  the  Remonstraots 
in  1611,  when  they  positively  declared,  that 
divine  grace  might  be  lost. 

Their  opponents  published  a  Contra^remoB- 
strance,  in  less  moderate  terms.  Further  dtf- 
cussions  engendered  more  strife.  The  States- 
General  of  Holland,  therefore,  in  1614,  forind 
further  disputes,  and  enjoined  forbearance.  The 
Contra-remonstrants  opposed  the  government; 
whereas  the  Kemonstranto,  especially  Grottos, 
defended  it.  With  all  this  was  combined  a  po- 
litical struggle  of  the  republican  party,  to  whteh 
Grotius  belonged,  and  of  which  the  venerable 
Olden bamevelt  was  leader,  —  with  the  monar- 
chical party  of  Maurice  of  Orange. 

2.  To  settle  this  bitter  controversy,  the  famous 
Synod  ofDorl  was  convened  (Nov.  13,  1618,  to 
May  9,  1619  —  see  Art),  over  which  John  Bo- 
germann,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Remon- 
strants, presided.  This  Sypod,  like  the  Council 
of  Trent,  acted  as  accuser  and  judge  at  the 
same  time.  It  imperiously  rejected  the  Art  of 
the  Remonstrants,  and  endorsed  the  Conf.  Bd- 
gica.  About  200  Remonstrants  were  deposed; 
those  who  would  not  keep  silence  were  banished. 
01denbamevelt*s  execution,  and  Grotius's  im- 
prisonment, were  owing  to  political  causes.  The 
Remonstranto,  most  of  wnom  were  assembled 
in  Amsterdam,  presented  a  defence,  in  which 
they  refuted  the  char^  made  against  some  of 
ite  members,  of  implication  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Prince  Stadtholder.  This,  together 
with  the  publication  of  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  both  by  the  Remonstranto  and  their  op- 
ponents (161^),  served  to  dispose  the  govern- 
ment more  favorably  towards  the  former.  When 
Henry  succeeded  Maurice  as  Stadtholder  ( 1625), 
they  were  tolerated  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
1630  a  decree  gave  them  liberty  to  reside  in  sll 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Holland,  and  to  boiid 
churches  and  schools.  This  was  done  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.  But  during  this  season 
of  peace  their  numbers  decreased.  Their  mis- 
sion too  was  fulfilled  —  for  Holland  favored  reli- 
gious tolerance.  In  1621  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  where  they  bails 
Friedriohsstadt,  in  which  place  their  congregs- 
tion  still  flourishes. 

During  this  period  their  distinguished  theolo- 
gian, Simon  Episcopius,  prepared  a  Iditin  Con- 
jeuio,  in  25  chapt,  celebrated  for  ite  profound- 
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688  and  cleanieM  (firtt  printed  in  1621  in  a 
hitch  translation,  then  in  Latin  in  1622).  It  is 
be  roost  complete  and  reliable  exhibition  of  the 
octrines  of  tnis  party.  A  cenMtra  of  this  Coti' 
^essio  was  published  by  fite  professors  of  Ley- 
en.  The  author  replied  in  an  Apologia  (1630, 
to.  See  also  the  Cateobisras  of  Uytenbogaert 
nd  Prsevostius). 

3.  From  this  time  the  Arminiana  continued 
)  exert  influence  as  a  theological  party^  rather 
lian  ns  a  sect.  Their  form  of  i^oTernment, 
rafted  by  Uytenbogaert,  is  very  simple.  Their 
ighestjudicatory  isan  annual  Synod  (composed 
f  all  the  ministers  of  their  churches,  now  num- 
ering  21,  a  professor  of  their  seminary,  and 
elegates  of  the  congregations),  held  alternately 
n  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  They  consider 
bemselves  a  part  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

A  succession  of  illustrious  men  has  adorned 
he  Arminian  party.  Their  seminary  at  Am- 
terd:im  was  especially  celebrated,  although  it 
lad  but  two  professors,  one  of  theology  and 
hurch  history,  and  one  of  philosophy.  Its 
iret  professor  was  Simon  Episcopius  (properly 
Siscnp,  born  1583,  f  164'^  at  Amsterdam ;  see 
lis  life,  by  Limborch,  1701),  author  of  an  un- 
inished,  but  lucid  and  original  STstem  of  the- 
hfy,  practically  treated  {InstUt  ikeoU,  libb,  lY. 
650-61).  Uis  successor  was  Stephen  Curcel- 
ceus  (tl645).  By  their  side  stands  the  re- 
lowned  stAtei>man  and  scholar,  Hugo  Grotius 
see  Art.).  These  were  succeeded  by  Philip  v, 
'jtmborch  (b.  1633,  tl714,  whose  Theologia 
7hristiana,  1686,  is  the  most  complete  and 
dmirably  written  system  of  the  Remonstrants), 
idrian  van  Cattenburgh  (f  1737),  and  Jean  le 
TUrc  [Clericus,  b.  1657,  at  Geneva,  tl736). 
?be  last  two  ably  defended  the  principle  of  ex- 
|ounding  the  Scriptures  independently  of  the 
)ymb.  books,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience  in 
eligion ;  their  opinions  exerted  a  great  influ- 
Dce  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  were  largely 
nstrumental  in  removing  the  bondage  of  a  rigid 
y 01  holism.  John  Jacob  Wetstein,  of  Basel,  the 
:reat  Bible  critic  ftl754),  was  also  professor  in 
his  institution.  This  party  still  flourishes  in 
ho  Netherlands,  and  maintains  its  reputation 
or  learning;  but  other  elements  of  the  most 
liverse  nature  have  united  with  it.  It  is  neces- 
ary  to  distinguish  between  the  old  genuine 
Irminians  {Quinquarticularea)  and  the  spuri- 
U6,  less  positive,  partly  Antitrinitarian  Remon- 
trants  (like  Daniel  Brenius,  a  pupil  of  Episco- 
•ios).  Episcopius  already  defends  himself 
gainst  the  charge  of  Socinianisro,  in  his  Verus 
^heologus  JRemonairans.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
narks  of  Hagenbaoh  are  correct  (Hist,  of  Doctr. 
I.  2.  J  233).  Many  Socinians  joined  the  Armi- 
lians.  A  certain  Pbilaletbes  Aretophilus  (1770) 
ruly  remarks,  that  their  characteristic  doctrine 
3  this,  that  they  acknowledged  all  as  brethren 
rbo  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
be  living  God,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
rho  live  according  to  this  faith.  Le  Clerc  (In- 
rod.  to  his  Trans,  of  Hammond's  Paraphr.  of 
be  N.  T.,  1699)  declares,  still  more  loosely,  that 
bey  excluded  none  from  church  fellowship  but 
ioiaters,  despisers  of  the  Bible,  &o.  Is  it  sur- 
•rising  that  they  sank  into  the  shallowest  rar 
ionalism  7  Yet  in  modem  days  they  too  have 
17 


been  raised  to  a  living  faith.  We  cannot  tron« 
der  that  their  doctrine,  with  its  semipelagian 
tendency,  has  often  been  designated  as  Roman- 
istio.  Mdhler  (Symbolik,  2d  and  6th  ed.)  ac- 
knowledged the  resemblance. 

For  historical  accounts  of  the  Remonstrants 
we  refer  to  the  works  of  Uytenbogaert,  Limborch, 
Gerhard  Brandt,  and  especially  Jacob  Regen- 
boog.  See  also  Halesii  hist,  eoncil.  Dordrac, 
Hamb.  1724,  and  Matth.  Graf,  Beitrag  i. 
Kenntn.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Synode  v.  Dort,  Basle, 
1825.  The  writings  enumerated  in  A,  van  Ca^ 
tenburgh's  BibUoth,  script.  Remonstr,  (AnvsteL 
1728,  8vo.)  throw  much  light  upon  their  theolo- 
gical opinions.  G,  S.  Francke  very  thoroughly 
discusses  their  doctrines  Ide  hist,  dogmcU.  Armin. 
Kiliae,  1813).  Also  C.  J.  W,  Mosche  (hist,  sentt. 
Remonstr,  de  rebus  ad  relig,  et  conscient,  spectan- 
tibus).  The  account  of  the  second  Jubilee  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam, 
in  Illgen's  Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1843,  H.  1,  pp. 
6^175,  written  by  A,  des  Armorie  van  der  Hoe- 
ven,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  van  Rhyn, 
is  very  instructive.  Pelt. — KroteL 

Arnanld,  Antony  (born  Feb.  6,  1612),  was 
the  twentieth  child  of  Antony  A.  (born  1560, 
t  Dec.  1619),  a  member  of  the  Paris  Parliament. 
The  family  originally  resided  in  Auvergne,  and 
were  mostly  Reformed.  But  our  subject's  grands 
father  had  relapsed  into  Romanism.  The 
Jesuits  wittily  derived  their  name  from  a^vovfia* 
s=  deny.  Young  Antony,  afber  first  reading 
law,  was  induced  by  St.  Cyran  to  study  theo- 
logy. In  1641  he  became  a  priest;  in  1643  a 
member  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Jansenists  styled 
him  **  the  great  Arnauld."  From  the  first  he 
was  a  rigid  predestinarian,  but  did  not  fully 
penetrate  the  system  until  after  his  union  with 
Port- Royal.  His  first  work:  De  la  friquente 
communion^  &o.  (1643;  the  7th  ed.  in  1683), 
exposes  the  evil  of  frivolous,  frequent  commu- 
nion, and  without  earnest  preparation.  The 
book  caused  great  excitement.  The  Jesuits, 
though  not  expressly  named,  felt  themselves  hit, 
and  sought  its  condemnation.  An  attempt  waa 
made  to  have  Arnauld  himself  sent  to  Rome ;  he 
escaped  by  concealment.  In  this  concealment, 
with  occasional  intervals,  he  spent  32  yearsi 
during  which  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  In 
January,  1656,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Sor* 
bonne  for  defending  Jansenism.  Rather  than 
sanction  this  expulsion,  80  doctors  followed  him. 
He  now  suggested  to  Pascal  the  lettres  a  un  pro* 
vincialy  and  aided  in  their  preparation. 

During  the  ten  years  of  nis  public  life  (1669- 
1679),  Arnauld's  pen  was  less  active.  But  his 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  many  distinguished 
persons.  Leibnitz  applied  to  him  with  his  plan 
for  reconciling  the  Lutheran  and  Romish 
Churches.  Arnauld  listened,  hoping  in  reality 
to  convert  Leibnitx.  The  latter,  however,  gained 
the  greater  influence,  especially  through  bis 
philosophical  views.  (See  their  correspondence 
m  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  ed.  Pertz.)  Arnauld, 
nevertheless,  adhered  to  Des  Cartes'  system. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Franco  had 
no  room  for  so  candid  an  advocate  of  ecclesias- 
tical freedom.  He  was  beset  with  iipies,  bis 
letters  were  searched,  and  be  was  subjected  to 
contamoly,  because  he  would  not  denounce  those 
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Jaosenist  bishops  who  resisted  the  king's  poli- 
tical pretensions.  To  escape  this  maltreatment 
he  fled  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  other 
matters,  also,  it  was  Arnauld's  misfortune  to  be 
kept  from  his  friends,  and  from  contending  for 
the  darling  idea  of  his  life,  the  freedom  of  the 
Church.  Having  written  upon  the  "  regal  ques- 
tion," in  defence  of  "  one  of  the  best  of  Popes," 
his  nephew  Pomponne  informed  him  that  efforts 
were  making  to  seize  his  person,  and  that  Am- 
sterdam was  his  only  place  of  safety.  The 
clergy,  to  please  the  king,  proclaimed  the  four 
Articles  of  Qallican  Freedom,  but  Arnauld 
would  not  defend  their  conduct.  Meanwhile  he 
kept  an  agent  at  Rome,  through  whom  he  sought 
to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  Articles, 
lest  that  might  hinder  the  conversion  of  Pro- 
testants ;  but  his  zeal  was  unappreciated.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  king, 
if  he  wished  to  have  the  bishops  sustained, 
whom  he  had  appointed  without  the  Pope,  to 
call  a  National  Council,  and  restore  the  right 
of  electing  them  to  the  Chapters.  He  thus 
sought  to  effect  his  great  purpose  by  securing 
mutual  concessions.  Both  Pope  and  king,  how- 
ever, disregarded  Arnauld's  opinion,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  sacrificed.  Arnauld 
complained  bitterly :  '*  The  injury  inflicted  upon 
religion  and  the  Church,  by  forbidding  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  and  preventing  the  chil- 
dren of  God  from  reading  what  the  lioly  Spirit 
has  permitted  to  be  written  for  them,  grieves 
me  no  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  Gallican  Free- 
dom." His  invectives  against  William  of 
Orange  having  forced  him  to  (juit  Utrecht,  he 
spent  the  next  fifteen  years  in  exiled  seclusion  in 
Brussels.  After  1690  the  enmity  of  Louis  XIV., 
William,  and  the  Jesuits,  compelled  him  to 
wander  about  for  a  long  time  unprotected. 
During  this  period  he  unweariedly  opposed  the 
Jesuits  —  especially  by  his  Morale  pratique  d. 
Jesuites,  They  retorted  with  plots  and  lies. 
He  was  solicited  to  return  to  France,  but  refused 
unless  his  imprisoned  and  exiled  friends  were 
also  released.  After  1685  he  maintained  intimate 
fellowship  with  Quesnel,  whose  **  Meditations 
upon  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
commended.  His  last  work:  *^ Reflexions  aur 
Veloquence  d,  predicateurs,^'  vindicated  pulpit 
eloquence.  His  mental  vigor  to  the  last  was 
surprising.  He  died  in  Brussels,  Aug.  8,  1694. 
His  heart  was  carried  to  Port-Royal ;  his  body 
was  secretly  buried  in  a  church  of  Brussels.  His 
meekness  in  life,  and  the  fact  of  his  sepulchre 
being  a  secret,  led  his  friends  to  compare  him 
to  Moses. 

His  numerous  writings  (320  in  all)  were  not 
published  in  a  collected  form  until  1775. 
Oeuvres  compleles  d.  M,  Ant.  Arnauld^  Lausanne^ 
1775-83,  48  Tom.  45  vol.  in  4to. 

Reucqlin. — Apple. 

Arndty  John,  born  at  BaUenstadt,  in  Anhalt 
(1555),  in  his  youth  already  nourished  by  the 
writings  of  Catholic  mystics,  such  as  Berntiard, 
Kempis,  and  Tauler,  began  his  studies  in  the 
new  University  of  Helmstasdt,  1576.  In  1577  he 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  Cryptocalvinism  had 
shortly  before  been  doomed  by  the  subscription 
of  the  Formula  Concordice.  Polycarp  Lyser,  a 
steadfast  Lutheran,  here  became  his  teacher  and 


friend.  Recommended  by  him  to  Straaborg,  he 
became  a  pupil  in  theology  of  tbe  rigid  lAtfaena 
Pappus;  in  humaniortbus  of  the  celebnod 
Calvinist  Sturm.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Scn»- 
burg,  he  (1579)  went  to  Basel,  where  Lothena- 
ism  had  gained  the  ascendency  throagh  tbt 
efforts  of  Sulcer.  Here  medicine  also  captivftti^ 
him.  He  had  resolved  to  devote  himaelf  to  ciui 
from  his  youth,  but  was  induced  to  change  hU 
course  by  a  deliverance  from  severe  illneBs. 
Theodore  Zwinger,  then  Professor  of  MoraKtv, 
and  subsequently  of  Medicine,  at  Basel,  becuK 
his  teacher.  lie  returned  to  Ballenstlldt  h. 
1581,  and  taught  school.  Id  1583  he  received  t 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  village  of  Badeboin, 
in  Anhalt,  in  1583.  Circumstances  soon  arise 
here  which  subjected  him  to  persecution.  Dakt 
John  George,  brother-in-law  of  the  Count  Pala- 
tine Casirair,  began  to  show  his  inclination  to- 
wards the  Reformed  faith  (which  he  pabllclT 
avowed  in  1590),  by  the  abolition  of  exorcism 
and  images.  Arndt  could  not  yield,  and  was 
deposed  in  1590.  But  during  the  sanae  year  he 
found  an  asylum  at  Quedlinburg,  where  he  met 
some  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Leopold.  For 
seven  years,  however,  the  congregation  at  Qiied- 
linburg  occasioned  him  severe  sorrow  and  trials. 
At  length,  in  1599,  after  heavy  pecuniary  losses. 
he  was  allowed  to  accept  a  cail  to  St.  MartiD*.* 
church  at  Brunswick.  A  letter  to  John  Ger- 
hard, dated  1603,  exhibits  the  theological  posi* 
tion  of  Arndt  at  this  time.  He  finds  fanlt  with 
Biblical  commentators:  **quosdam  ianhm  ti 
cortice  kaererey  plurimos  Tion  in  spiriin  sed  a 
cai^e.  Bernardus  in  spiritu  scripsit  ei  Ktm^ 
sius  et  MacariuSf  Spinaeus  et  quidam  Graneiennt, 
sed  postillam  ejus  non  magnam  facto,  ef  Augus" 
tini  qucedam.  Inter  omnes  philosophos  ttcnuKs 
scio,  qui  ex  spiritu  scripserit  {mii  ubi  vuli  spirai) 
pr deter  unum  Senecam."  lie  is  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  shall  recommend  the  CommeDtanea  of 
Gualter  and  Aretius  (both  Swiss)  or  not,  and 
desires  more  time  to  think  of  the  matter. 

In  1605  the  first  book  of  '*  True  Christianity" 
was  published,  at  which  time  he  continued  his 
pastorate  in  Brunswick  with  favor  and  sucoess. 
The  character  of  his  labors  at  that  time  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reason  for  the  publication  of 
this  work,  given  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
(1621),  in  a  letter  to  Duke  Augustus:  **I  de- 
sired 1)  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  students  and 
miniiitprs  from  theological  disputes ;  2)  to  lead 
away  CuriHtians  from  a  dead  to  a  living  faith ; 
3)  to  lead  them  from  mere  knowledge  and  theory 
to  the  actual  practice  of  faith  and  godliness; 
and  4)  to  show  what  is  a  true  Christian  life, 
which  is  one  with  true  faith;  and  what  the 
Apostle  means  when  he  says :  *  I  live ;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  livcth  in  me.' ''  This  first  book 
was  welcomed  throughout  Germany,  in  palaces 
and  cottages;  as  early  as  1615  a  reprint  ap- 
peared in  Switzerland,  with  the  title :  **  The 
death  of  Adam  and  the  life  of  Christ."  But  at 
home,  his  colleagues,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  book,  could  not  restrain  their  enmity  to- 
wards him.  The  burgomaster  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  stood  by  him,  yet  he  felt  himself  so 
greatly  oppressed,  that  his  letters  t>  Gerhard 
(Epp.  virorum  eruditorum  ad  Joh.  Gerkardum 
ex  MS.  ed.  A.  G.  M.  Eaidelio,  1740)  are  filled 
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Kritb  bitter  complaints,  and  yearnings    after 
leaven. 

A  second  inS^rovod  edition  of  the  first  book 
ippeared  in  1G07.  He  was  entreated,  especially 
}y  Gerhard,  to  issae  the  three  other  books ;  but 
le  complained  {ep.  2C  in  Raidel) :  "As  everything 
lere  is  subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  Ministe- 
ium,  I  am  unable  to  publish  them,  owing  to 
he  enmity  of  my  colleagues."  He  presented 
he  manuscript  to  his  friend  Gerhara  in  1608, 
Tithout  stipulating  that  it  should  be  printed. 
)uriDg  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  from 
'uisleben,  by  which  he  was  delivered  "  from  his 
iery  furnace,"  and  he  now  believed  he  might 
;omply  with  the  desire  to  publish  the  other  parts 
»f  his  work.  The  first  complete  edition  we 
enow  of  is  that  of  Magdeburg,  1610;  but  as  it 
iocs  not  profess  to  be  the  first,  it  was  probably 
)receded  oy  one  in  1609  (Scharff,  supplementum 
list,  litisqve  AmdiiancB,  1787,  p.  83).  In  £is- 
eben  he  fully  enjoyed  what  had  been  denied  at 
kunswick,  not  only  the  esteem  of  his  patrons, 
he  Counts  of  Mannfeld,  but  also  that  of  his 
uperior,  the  pastor  of  the  principal  church,  and 
7.  /S*.  Sleupner,  who  had  inducea  the  patrons  to 
-hoosR  Arndt.  Yet  he  was  not  permitted  to 
emain  long  at  Xisleben,  where  he  had  exhibited 
;reat  faithfulness  towards  his  fiock,  especially 
luring  the  prevalence  of  a  plague.  Upon  Ger- 
lard's  recommendation,  he  received  a  call,  in 
611,  from  the  Duke  of  Zelle,  to  become  court- 
haplain  and  general  superintendent.  Although 
lis  patrons  protested  against  his  removal,  Arndt 
)elieved  that  the  great  importance  of  this  field 
endered  it  proper  for  him  to  accept.  After  a 
onferenco  between  the  princes,  the  Count  of 
'lansfeld  granted  a  friendly  dismission.  As- 
isted  by  the  devoted  Duke  Christian,  Arndt. 
rom  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
021,  labored  with  great  success  in  promoting 
he  interests  of  religion  in  the  duchy  of  LUne- 
)urg. 

In  the  character  of  his  piety,  Arndt  was  dis- 
inguisbed  even  from  the  better  theologians  of 
lis  day.  While  we  look  in  vain  to  them  for 
vidences  of  a  more  living  union  between  Christ 
.nd  the  believer ;  and  but  rarely  meet  with  ex- 
pressions which  evince  a  warmer  participation 
f  the  feelings,  or  the  spiritual  self-discipline  of 
he  inner  man ;  we  find  all  this  appropriately 
xprcssed  in  Arndt's  writings.  This  devout  man 
3  always  the  same,  even  in  the  confidential  out- 
•ourino;  of  his  heart  to  his  friends.  (See  Ep, 
!C.)  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  met  with  a 
ingle  one,  in  that  small  circle  of  theologians  in 
he  first  decades  of  the  17th  century,  distin- 
;uisbcd  for  their  practical  Christian  earnestness 
;nd  concern  for  the  evils  of  the  COurch,  in 
rhom  we  find  an  equal  thirst  for  sanctification, 
ind  80  much  happiness  in  God.  Although  his 
ioUeagues  embittered  his  life,  at  his  departure 
he  superintendent,  Wagner,  recorded  the  fol- 
owing  eulogium  in  the  acts  of  the  ministerium  : 
nr  placidus,  candidtts,  plus  et  docius,  Truth- 
oying  and  modest  he  often  yielded  to  friendly 
tritieism,  although  he  might  have  supported  his 
iewa  by  Luther  and  other  authorities.  But  he 
!ouId  aUo  boldly  defend  himself  against  mali- 
jious  slanders.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1620 : 
'I  rejoice  that  I  suffer  somewhat,  and  would 


I  rather  suffer  a  thousand  times  more,  than  bury 
my  humble  talent  He  showed  the  same  firm- 
ness in  exercising  his  right  to  exchange  the 
charge  of  Eisleben  for  that  of  Zelle,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  at  Wittenberg.  In  Qued- 
linburg  and  Eisleben  his  fidelity  and  affection 
were  proven,  not  merely  by  his  zealous  spiritual 
ministrations,  but  also  by  such  beneficence  as 
led  to  the  charge,  that  he  made  gold  by  means 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  In  reference  to  this 
charge,  to  prove  which  many  stories  have  been 
invented,  we  must  say  that  his  early  inclination 
to  medicine  led  him  to  study  Paracelsus,  and 
the  medical  mysticism  of  that  day,  which,  as  he 
says  himself,  was  rejected  by  the  universities, 
but  practised  by  the  most  celebrated  physicians. 
As  Gerhard  made  use  of  his  medical  knowledge 
at  Heldburg,  so  Arndt  continued  his  medical 
studies  to  his  50th  year  (quaniis  vigiliist  he 
writes,  1601,  ego  viriusque  medicina:  (that  of 
Paracelsus  and  Galen)  sim  rimaius,  miki  multch 
rum  annorum  labores  practici  possuni  esse  iesies)^ 
and  gave  medical  advice  and  recipes  to  his 
friends.  In  a  letter  of  1601  [ep,  2)  he  speaks 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  Galen  and  Para- 
celsus, and  makes  a  confession,  from  which  we 
conclude  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
alchemy.  *'Praeter  sacros  labores"  he  writes, 
"cUiquid  iemporis  et  mediiaiionum  impendo 
Spagiricis  (Chemistry,  from  ertwif  and  ayeipccv) 
in  auri  resoluiione  philosophico-medica,  in  qua 
summa  medicince  ei  gemmarum^  laboro"  His 
friend  Christ.  Hirsch,  pa«tor  in  Eisleben  (1639), 
anonymously  published  several  alchymistic  Ro- 
sicrucian  writings.  However,  as  solutions  of 
gold  were  then  also  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  question  what  Arndt's  object  may 
have  been,  although  ho  expressly  refers  to  this 
point  The  following  words  follow  those  quoted 
before:  **  Video,  id  {siudium  spagiriaicum) 
neglectum  nosiria  temporibus  multorum  magno- 
rum  virorum  malo,  et  sahitatis  jaciura".  That 
the  testimony  of\  Godfrey  Arnold,  that  Arndt 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosier u- 
cifin  Jama  Jraiernitatis,  is  unreliable,  has  lately 
been  shown  by  Henke  (Deutsche  Zcitschrift, 
1852,  No.  35). 
Besides   his  principal  works,  the  following 

fublications  deserve  mention:  Monographia, 
596,  concerning  the  true  use  and  abuse  of 
images;  however,  in  a  letter  of  1605,  he  ex- 
presses himself  dissatisfied  with  this  work ; 
Gardeti  of  Paradise,  1612 ;  Short  Opinion  con- 
cerning W>  WeigeVs  dixdogum  de  Christianismo, 
1615  (in  the  Apohgetica  Arndtiana,  1706,  p. 
135) ;  Postils  on  the  Gospels  for  Sundays  and 
festivals,  1615  ;  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalms, 
1617 ;  Short  repetition  and  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  true  Christianity,  1620.  As  the  mystics  of 
that  day,  like  the  Gnostics  in  former  days,  were 
not  afraid  to  \x9Q  pia  fraus,  we  find  several  pub- 
lications falsely  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  mgate- 
rium  de  incarnaiioni  verbi,  which  appeared  in 
1689,  and  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
original  of  1599.  Besides  the  well-known  work 
of  Thomas  k  Kompis,  none  has  been  printed  and 
translated  as  often  as  Arndt's  "True  Chris- 
tianity," the  MS.  of  which  he  disposed  of  for  a 
few  copies  of  the  book.  The  first  book  appeared 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Maino  in  1605;  a  second 
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edition,  with  improyements  RUj^gested  by  Pisca- 
tor,  appeared  in  Jena.  In  1609  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  four  books  was  published  at  .Magde- 
burg. Latin  editions,  as  that  of  LUneburg, 
1695,  contain  a  fifth  book,  and  even  a  sixth, 
comprising  some  of  Arndt's  minor  treatises. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Rambach,  3  vols.,  Leipsio  and  GSrlitz,  1734. 
The  latest :  John  ArndVs  6  hooka  of  True  Chrit- 
tianiiy,  and  Garden  of  Paradise,  edited  by 
Krummacher,  1852.  The  principal  work  was 
translated  into  almost  all  Europoan  languages, 
and  by  the  missionaries  of  Halle  also  into 
Tamnl. 

The  great  success  of  the  "  True  Christianity," 
immediately  after  its  appearance,  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  scarcity  of  suitable  devo- 
tional and  prayer  books  at  that  time.  Yet  it  is 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Arndt's  work  that  has  se- 
cured for  it  most  favor.  And  this  merit  consists 
in  its  purified  mysticism :  Christ  in  us,  and  the 
unto  mystica  constitute  its  great  theme.  He 
made  but  little  use  c»f  the  treasure  of  ancient 
mysticism.  In  a  letter  of  1604,  recommending 
mystical  books  to  Gerhard,  he  refers  only  to  2l 
Kempis,  and  a  theologia  mystica  printed  at 
Lyons,  which  he  with  difficulty  procured  from 
Cologne.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  1605,  he 
states  that  this  is  the  **  theologia  teutonica,"  so 
highly  praised  by  Luther,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Luther's  edition  of  it,  had  became  rare,  and 
which,  together  with  k  Kempis,  was  published 
agnin  by  Arndt  in  1617.     Avowals  of  "  Christ 

for  us,"  of  justification  by  faith,  are  not  want- 
ing (compare  Parts,  de  Johanne  Arndtio,  1852, 
p.  32) ;  but  if  even  Wittenberg  theologians  were 
obliged  to  rebuke  the  carnal  spirit  with  which 
this  "  Christ  for  us"  was  preached  (see  "  dor 
Geist  d.  Luth.  Theol.  Wittenberg's,"  1852.  p. 
97),  we  cannot  wonder  that  Arndt  felt  himself 
called  to  preach  *'  Christ  in  us"  to  the  Church ; 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  former,  might  have  been  more 
fully  exhibited,  after  the  manner  of  Paul. 
However,  his  right  to  give  this  view  prominence, 
and  to  carry  it  out  by  an  analogical  explanation 
of  Scripture,  is  shown  by  Gerhard,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Arndt's  Postil.  The  •*  Paradiesgilrtlein" 
met  with  a  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  reception. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  simple 
prayer  book,  published  by  Avenarius  (Ilaber- 
mann),  1567,  was  the  one  most  commonly  used. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  possessed 
least  of  that  which  moved  Arndt  most  strongly, 
should  oppose  him.  We  can  distinguish  three 
stages  in  the  controversy  against  him.  The 
first  is  the  Dantzig  controversy,  the  origin  of 
which  is  related  in  the  letters  of  a  Dantzig  min- 
ister. Blank,  of  1620,  addressed  to  the  Wittenberg 
Prof.  Frantx,  found  in  Scharff,  SuppUmentum, 
etc.,  p.  102 ;  comp.  Hartknock,  Prussian  Church 
Hist.,  p.  798.  The  most  violent  enemy  of  Arndt 
in  this  controversy  was  Corvinus.  He  denounced 
Arndt  from  the  pulpit,  declaring  "  that  he  did 
not  desire,  after  death,  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Arndt  would  be."  But  the  opinion  of  Arndt's 
works  which  Corvinus  procured  from  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Konigsberg,  did  not  meet  his 
wishes.     Greater  sensation   was  caused  by  a 

'theological  opinion,"  published  at  Tubingen, 


by  a  professor  of  the  University,  Luetu  Orio*- 
der,  1d24.    He  charged  Arndt's  book  with  advo 
cating  Popery,  Monachism,  Fanaticism,  Pe!> 
gianism,    Cafvinism,    Schwenkfeldianiam.  Flsr 
cianism,  and  Weigelianism.    Arndt's  ortbodaxv 
was  rendered  most  suspicious  by  the  insertiini, 
in  his  second  book,  of  a  long  article  fr(»iD  one  of 
the  writings  of  the  notorious  Weigel.     But  be 
defended  himself  by  stating  that  a  friend  hs4 
communicated    that    extract   to  him,    vitbost 
being  certain  of  the  author;   for  the  writings 
of  Weigel  were  not  published  until  1611  a&l 
1618.    How  far  Arndt  was  removed  from  W^ 
gelian  errors,  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
opinion   concerning  his  writings,    referred   is 
above   (comp.   Pertz).      The    controversy  wu 
renewed  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centnrj,  wb«i 
Arndt's  writings  were  published  bj  such  men 
as  Spener  and  Buddeus.     Prof.  Wem.«sdorf,  of 
Wittenberg,  published  (1714)  an   unfavorable. 
but  moderate  dissertation  on  the  **  True  Chrif' 
tianity."     In  1706  GUnther  reprinted   ^'Apoli^ 
getica  Arndtiana,"  which  had  been  published  in 
1625  by  Arndt's  enthusiastic  pupil,  M,  BreBer. 
In  1727  Balth.  ^harff  published  Supplema^m 
historiae  litisque  Amdtianoe.    This   rare  bouk 
contains  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  thnee 
theologians  who  refer  mostly  to  objectionable 
features ;  and  it  also  contains  several  valuable 
biographical  and  literary  investigations. 

Able  apologies  also  appeared  ;  one  of  the  best 
is  by  Henry  Varenius,  a  preacher  of  Brunswick, 
1624,  2  vols.  That  the  numerous  attacks*  how- 
ever, upon  Arndt's  orthodoxy,  produced  an 
effect  even  upon  his  admirers,  is  shown  by  a 
letter  of  Gerhard's,  in  1625,  addressed  to  ^ie. 
Ilunnius  of  Wittenberg  (  Vila  Gerhardi^  p.  514, 
by  Kud.  Fisher),  in  which  he  defends  his  spirit- 
ual father  less  warmly  than  he  ought  to  hare 
done.  This  great  theologian  was  even  induced, 
after  the  death  of  Arndt,  in  opposition  to  the 
"  True  Christianity."  to  publish  (1622)  a  Schda 
pietatis  in  the  German  language,  which,  while 
adhering  more  strictly  to  orthodoxy,  was  to  sa- 
swer  the  same  purpose  as  Arndt's  work.  Hot 
this  publication  falls  far  behind  his  Meditatioma 
Sacra,  written  15  years  before.  Nevertheless, 
Gerhard,  in  common  with  the  best  theologiiuu 
of  that  day,  always  regarded  Arndt  with  affee^ 
tion,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  the  value  of 
his  devotional  books.  No  one  expresses  tfafi 
more  strongly  than  the  ardeut  and  excitable  V. 
Andrece.  The  expression  of  Glassius,  Geo.  Sup. 
in  Gotha  under  Ernest  the  Pious,  is  well 
known :  **  Whoever  does  not  relish  Arndt,  bss 
certainly  lost  his  spiritual  appetite."  **Thts 
book  has  made  a  Christian  of  me,"  remarks 
Martin  Geier,  the  venerable  predecessor  of 
Spener.  The  work  even  found  its  way  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  physician  published  an 
edition  at  Kempten  in  1734,  the  name  of  Amdi, 
as  author,  being  corrupted.  When  Prof.  Aotoo 
of  Halle,  in  1687,  asked,  in  the  Hbrarj  of  tin 
Jesuits  at  Madrid,  which  was  their  best  Asctiicus, 
the  librarian  showed  him  a  Latin  copy  of  Arndt, 
with  the  preface  and  close  wanting,  and  said 
that  book  was  more  edifying  than  all  others 

SSammlung  auserlesner  Materien  sam  Baa  de« 
ieiches  Gottes,  I.  p.  21). 
In  studying  Arndt's  history,  Arnold's  Kirehea 
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md  Ketserhistorie  may  still  be  nned;  II.  B. 
CVII.  ch.  6.  John  Amdi,  a  biographical  esfiay, 
)y  Fred,  Amdt^  Berlin,  1838,  ia  a  beautiful 
rork.  based  upon  ori|i^nal  source^.  An  estimate 
)f  Amdt  ana  his  influence,  inaT  be  found  in 
tdbd,  Gesch.  d.  Gbristl.  Lebens  in  d.  Rheioish 
Vestphal  Kirche,  1852,  II.  p.  475.  An  excel- 
ent  prize  essay,  by  H,  L.  Petiz^  has  lately  ap> 
>eared:  De  Joanne  Arndtio  ^usque  libris  qui 
nscribantur  **de  tero  Chrisfianismo"  Ilanover, 
852.  Tholuck. — Krotd, 

Arno,  who  succeeded  in  having  Salzburg 
nade  an  Archiepiflcppal  See,  and  was  its  first 
ncumbent  (about  796),  is  erroneously  called  an 
Vnglo-Sazcin,  and  the  brother  of  Alcuin,  because 
hey  called  each  other  by  that  title.  But  Alcuin 
tlso  calls  Arno  "father,"  **Bon,"  &c.  It  can  be 
hown,  however,  that  Arno  was  born  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Freisingcn,  the  archives  of  which  note 
lis  consecration,  while  a  youth  (758),  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  his  subsequent  labors 
18  deacon  and  presbyter  (778).  In  782  he  was 
ibbot  of  St.  Amandus,  at  Einon,  in  Belgium, 
rhere  he  became  acquainted  with  Alcuin.  His 
nterest  in  the  monastery  did  not  abate  after  he 
)ecame  archbishop.  His  elevation  to  the  See 
)f  Salzburg  was  hastened  by  Duke  Thassilo 
785),  who  doubtless  desired  to  have  so  ezperi- 
nced  a  counsellor  in  the  threatening  quarrel 
rith  Charlemagne.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  with 
ibbot  Hunrich  of  Monsee  to  negotiate  for  the 
ecoDciliation  of  the  duke  with  the  emperor. 
Ifter  Bavaria's  incorporation  with  the  Frankish 
impire  (788),  Arno  rapidly  rose  in  Charle- 
Dagne'a  favor,  who  employed  him  in  Rome,  and 
ent  him  to  convert  the  Slavi  and  Avari.  In 
lome  his  prudence  and  tact  proved  of  essential 
ervice  to  Leo  III.  amid  the  tumults  of  the 
imes.  His  mission  among  the  Slavi  and  Avari 
Dvolved  him  in  a  conflict  with  both  Aquiloia 
md  Passau,  the  former  claiming  the  countries 
ilong  the  Danube  as  having  been  converted  be- 
bre  the  Slavi  took  them,  the  latter  basing  its 
claims  upon  the  rights  of  the  earlier  metropolis 
if  Laureacum.    Arno  prevailed  by  appealing 

0  bis  investiture  by  the  Pope,  and  his  appoint- 
nent  by  the  emperor. — He  was  present  when 
Charlemagne  maide  his  will,  and  at  the  Council 
if  Mentz  fSlS).  After  this  he  retired  from  pub- 
ic life.  lie  did  not  attend  the  Synod  of  Aiz 
La  Cbapelle  in  817.  Died  821.  (Kirchengesch. 
)eutschl.,  GSttingen,  1848,  II.  238.) 

Rbttberg.* 
Amobins  was  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  Sicca, 
ind  a  zealous  adversary  of  Christianity,  until 

1  dream  alarmed  him  and  led  him  to  embrace 
;be  true  faith.  The  Bishop  of  Sicca  mistrusted 
;be  neophyte,  and  declined  admitting  him  to 
sburch-tellowship.  To  prove  his  sincerity  he 
vrote  the  dUputatumum  advernu  genies  libri 
i^II.  (Hier.  cat.  c.  79.  in  Chronic,  ad  a.  20  Ctm- 
ilani\  which  contains  internal  evidence  of 
laving  been  written  about  A.  D.  400.  Jerome 
[ep.  4o)  says  of  it :  Amobitu  inegwUia  et  nimius 
U  ab»jue  operis  mi  partiiione  confusus.  This 
sriticism  is  in  a  general  way  correct.  Arnobius 
undoubtedly  betrays  a  limited  and  confused 
knowledge  of  Ohristianity.  Thus  he  says  the 
soul  was  not  created  by  Uod,  and  is  not  in  its 
nature  immortal  (II.  c.  36).    He  speaks  of 


Christ  also  as  having  been  obiefly  a  teacher  of 
divine  things,  &c.  It  is  true,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Arnobius  was  but  a  recent  convert,  and 
composed  his  Apology  in  great  haste.  With  all 
its  defects  it  breathes  a  fervent  spirit,  and  was 
calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
heathen  readers.  Arnobius  was  the  first  clearly 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  elevate 
and  purify  heathenism  by  allegorical  interpre- 
tations of  old  heathen  myths.  Among  recent 
editions  we  note  those  of  Orelli  (Zuricn,  1816) 
and  HUdebra^idt  (Halle,  1844).  Comp.  Bdhr,  d. 
christl.  rom.  Theologie,  p.  65.  IIbrzog.* 

Arnold,  of  Brescia,  and  the  Amoldists, — Ar- 
nold (surnamed  Brescia,  probably  after  his 
native  place),  whilst  a  young  man,  performed 
the  humble  office  of  lector  in  the  church  of 
Brescia,  but  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  pupil 
of  Abelard,  whom  he  followed,  under  great  pri- 
vations, to  the  desert  of  No^ent.  Although  he 
never  pursued  Abelard's  loftier  speculations,  he 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  religious  ethics 
of  his  master,  and  became  ardently  desirous  of 
reforming  the  immoralities  of  his  times.  On 
returning  to  his  native  country,  his  austere 
purity  and  fiery  eloquence  soon  attracted  public 
notice.  He  boldly  denounced  the  crimes  and 
arrogance  of  the  clergy,  assailing  them  rather 
than  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
attributed  their  sins  mainly  to  their  great 
wealth.  However  much  Arnold  was  influenced 
by  Abelard,  Neander  errs  (St.  Bernard,  p.  157 1 
in  referring  his  views  exclusively  to  the  ethical 
system  of  the  French  doctor.  The  republican 
sentiments  of  Upper  Italy,  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  and  intercourse  with  the  Ca- 
thari  (who  had  a  congregation  in  Brescia),  com- 
bined in  giving  shape  to  his  convictions.  Some 
{Schmidt,  Kirchengesch.  VI.  174;  QleseUr,  II. 
183, 188),  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  a  letter 
of  St.  Bernard  (1140),  **execratus  a  Petro  Apos- 
iolo  adhaeserat  Petro  Abaelardo"  have  doubted 
whether,  prior  to  his  labors  in  Brescia,  Arnold 
had  any  special  connection  with  Abelard.  The 
contrary  testimony  of  Otto  of  Freisingen  and 
the  monk  GUnther,  settles  this  noint.  Some 
suppose  Arnold  derived  bis  views  from  the  Wal- 
denscs,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Romish 
Church  IBulaeus,  H.  Universit.  Paris,  II.  155 ; 
Uffer,  H,  d,  egl,  vaud,  I.  155).  Leger  makes 
him  a  distinguished  teacher  among  the  Wal- 
denses  (so  also  Franke,  Am.  of  B.,  60,  &c. ; 
Flaihe,  Qesch.  d.  VorlUuf.  d.  Ref.  I.  317,  who 
affirm  that  he  ultimately  became  an  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  the  Cathari ;  for  all  which,  bow- 
ever,  proper  historical  evidence  is  wanting). 
John  V.  MMer  (Schweitzergescb.  Stuttg.  Ansg. 
in  16,  YIII.  135,  and  XYII.  206)  characterizes 
Arnold  as  a  semt-pantheistio-dualistic  mystic, 
and  most  arbitrarily  ascribes  to  him  the  doc- 
trines of  Girald  the  Catbarer,  who  was  burnt  at 
Montefort  100  years  previously,  and  those  of 
Amalrich  of  Bena,  who  flourished  50  years  after 
Arnold.  This  error  was  reiterated  by  Raumer 
(Hohenstaufen,  II.  35)  and  Hurter  (Innoc.  III. 
II.  240,  note  470),  the  latter  even  charging  Ar- 
nold with  borrowing  notions  from  the  old  Qnos- 
tics  1  Instead,  however,  of  considering  Arnold 
a  mere  reproducer  and  imitator,  we  think  the 
mainspring  of  his  efforts  must  be  found  in  a 
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deep  and  painfal  sense  of  existing  evils,  which 
demanded  a  remedy.  And  as  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  those  evils,  and  the  weariness  of  hier- 
archical arrogance  was  general  among  the  peo- 
ple, Arnold's  denunciations  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. In  1139  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Lateran  Council  under  charge  of  heresy  brought 
by  Manfred  of  Brescia.  Otto  of  ifreisingen 
says  he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated; 
but  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is  that 
Innocent  II.  banished  him,  and  bound  him  by 
oath  to  cease  his  harangues.  Hence  we  infer 
that  he  was  not  accused  of  heresy  proper,  but 
was  merely  condemned  for  causing  schism ; 
though  he  probably  held  erroneous  views  (com p. 
Neander's  St.  Bernard,  160)  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  infant  baptism.  Arnold  now  re- 
turned to  France,  and  by  taking  Abelard's  part 
against  Bernard,  exposed  his  master  to  the  still 
sorer  persecutions  of  his  enemy,  who  had  both 
Abelard  and  Arnold  condemned,  at  the  Synod 
of  Sens,  to  imprisonment  in  separate  cloisters. 
Arnold  escaped  to  the  diocese  of  Constance 
(1140),  and  in  Zurich,  especially,  his  sermons 
were  approved.  What  FUslin  (feetzergesch.  d. 
mittl.  Zeit,  I.  281,  &c.)  relates  of  his  political 
movements  in  Switzerland,  rests  upon  gratuitous 
assumptions.  Bernard  quickly  warned  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  against  "  the  roaring  lion," 
and  urged  either  his  banishment  or  incarcera- 
tion. But  Arnold  found  a  new  friend  in  the 
Legate  Guido,  afterwards  Coelestin  II.  The 
indefatigable  Bernard,  however,  accused  him  so 
vehemently  to  Guido,  that  the  latter  feared  to 
continue  his  protection.  Arnold  (Innocent  II. 
being  dead)  returned  to  his  politically  distracted 
native  country.  During  his  absence  Rome  had 
been  the  scene  of  incessant  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  the  Popes.  It  is  probable  that  after 
Arnold's  condemnation  (1139),  his  sentiments 
were  spread  in  Rome ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown 
(as  Frankey  160,  &c.,  and  SchJeiermacher,  Kirch- 
engesch.,  487,  affirm)  that  he  preached  political 
rearms  there  prior  to  1140 ;  probably  not  until 
1146.  Having  no  susceptibility  for  his  religious 
principles,  the  excitable  and  frivolous  Romans 
took  up  only  what  concerned  their  external  con- 
dition, and  chimed  with  their  political  schemes. 
The  Reformer  caught  their  enthusiasm,  and 
advocated  not  merely  ecclesiastical,  but  political 
changes.  Misjudging  the  age  and  the  people, 
he  hoped  to  see  Rome  restored  to  its  ancient 
civil  greatness.  A  free  union  with  the  emperor, 
independence  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince, 
the  restoration  of  the  Senate  and  ancient  rights 
of  the  people,  were  the  principles  he  advocated. 
The  Romans  eagerly  embraced  these  views ;  but 
when  Adrian  IV,  refused  to  sanction  their  new 
organization,  and,  after  retiring  to  Orvieto, 
placed  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  issued  a 
bann  against  Arnold,  they  as  hastily  renounced 
them,  and  drove  Arnold  from  the  city.  The 
exiled  preacher  fell,  near  Otricoli,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Legate  Gerhard.  The  Pope,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  fearing  Arnold's  influence  with 
the  populace,  postponed  his  condemnation  until 
the  arrival  of  Frederick.  In  the  meantime 
Arnold  was  rescued  by  some  Campanian  noble- 
men, and  placed  for  safety  in  a  fortified  castle. 
The  king,  ambitious  after  the  imperial  crown, 


assisted  Adrian  in  subduing  the  Romans  and 
capturing  Arnold.     Instead  of  enlisting  him  as 
an    auxiliary  against    the    papacy,  Frederick 
sacrificed  him  to  the  wrath  of  those  with  whom 
he  himself  soon  carried  on   a  fierce  warfare. 
Having  ordered  the  seizure  of  one  of  the  noble- 
men above-mentioned,  fear  induced  the  others 
to  betray  Arnold.   In  obedience  to  the  comroaDd 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  and  through  dread  of 
the  people,  he  was  hung  before  the  break  of 
day,  not  far  from  the  porta  del  popolOf  and  then 
burnt.     When  the  flames  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Romans,  they  hastened  to  his  rescue,  but 
came  too  late.     That  his  ashes  might  Dot  be 
preserved  and  venerated  as  relics,  they  were 
thrown   into  the   Tiber.     The  Romish  court, 
which  was  blamed  by  a  contemporary,  Gerhoh 
of  Reichersberg,  for  not  having  prevented  this 
execution,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  taken 
part  in   it.     The  speech  which,  according  to 
Triihemius  (Chron,  Hirsang.  ed.  of  Basel,  p. 
157),  Arnold  delivered  before  his  death,  though 
filled  with  his  spirit,  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
contemporaneous  witness.    Besides,  the  chro- 
nology of  Trithemius  is  inaccurate. 

Sources :  Otto  Frising,^  degestis  Frid,  I.,  Lib. 
II.,  cap.  20 ;  GUrUher,  Ligurien  Lib.  III.,  p.  262, 
&o. ;  S.  Bern,  Epist.  195,  196,  198 ;  Gerhohus, 
de  investigai,  Antichristi,  in  Gretisert  opp.  XII. 
/7roZ6^07ii.  to  the  works  upon  the  Oathari  and 
Waldenses,  cap.  4 ;  Vita  Adriani  IV.,  in  Mura- 
tori,  Antiquitf.  ital.  medii  aevi,  IV.  I.  441,  &c. ; 
also  in  Baron.  Ann.  eccles.,  ad  ann.  1155,  No.  7, 
&c. ;  Works  of  Koler^de  Amoldi  Brixieiisi,  Gott. 
1742,  4to. ;  Beck,  Am.  v.  Br.  in  the  Basl.  Wi&- 
sensch.  Zeitscbr.  1824,  vol.  2  and  3 ;  Franke, 
Am.  v.  Br.  u.  s.  Zeit.,  Zurich,  1825,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt. — Ermentrwd. 

Arnold,  Godfrey^  for  a  time  the  principal 
leader  of  the  rigid  mystic  pietists  of  l^yorthem 
Germany,  was  born  in  1C66,  in  the  Saxon  village 
Annaberg,  where  his  father  taught  school.  In 
his  16th  year  he  entered  the  Gymnasium  at 
Gera,  and  in  his  19th  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
His  thirst  after  knowledge  did  not  diminish  his 
pious  longings,  which,  however,  took  a  mystical 
turn.  He  acquired  a  taste  for  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  the  delineation  of  the  manners 
and  faith  of  early  Christians  the  subject  of  an 
essay  (1685,  1686).  On  leaving  the  University 
in  1689  he  became  private  tutor  in  Dresden. 
Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Spener, 
who  converted  him  into  an  enthusiastic  pietist. 
Having  lost  his  tutorship  by  his  imprudent  zeal 
in  rebuking  the  faults  of  those  around  him, 
Spener  obtained  a  berth  for  him,  as  proof-reader, 
in  the  publication  house  of  Zimmerman  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  In  1693  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  (also  through  Spener's  influence) 
in  the  family  of  Hammer,  chief  of  the  Branden- 
burg Chapter,  in  Qucdlinburg.  Arnold  readily 
fell  in  with  the  chiliastic  and  pietistic  fanaticism 
which  here  prevailed,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mysticism  and  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient Church.  The  works  of  S.  Bohm,  the  ihto- 
logia  mystica  of  Pordage,  and  the  writings  of 
Gichtel  (with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  whose 
letters  he  published  in  1701),  powerfully  influ* 
enced  him.    Though  averse  to  public  situations, 
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be  yielded  to  a  call  to  become  Professor  of  His- 
tory io  Giessen,  pressed  upon  him  by  Lewis  of 
Hesse.  Here  his  separatistic  views  were  more 
fally  confirmed,  and  ne  soon  again  returned  to 
Qaedlinbarg,  and  after  three  months  resigned 
bis  professorship.  This  step,  which  displeased 
Spener,  but  gratified  the  mystics,  he  vindicated 
Id  a  treatise  (1698),  which  passed  through  six 
editions  in  two  years.  He  now  began  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper  privately  by  himself, 
and  composed  his  Sophia,  in  which  he  con- 
demned marriage,  declared  that  Adam  was  ori- 
gJDally  a  bermapbrodite,  and  that  woman  was 
created  in  consequence  of  man's  fall.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  changed  his  course,  and  (1700) 
married.  Some  rejoiced  and  triumphed  over  his 
fall;  others  lamented  it,  but  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  hope  that  his  marriage  was  a 
purely  spiritual  one,  when,  alas  I  he  became  a 
father.  Thenceforth  his  separatism  assumed  a 
milder  form.  To  escape  banishment  he  united 
^ith  the  Church,  and  yet  declared  that  he  ad- 
hered, virtually,  to  his  former  principles.  The 
most  decided  recantation  of  his  mystic  errors 
was  involved  in  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
eonrtrpreacher  to  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Saxon- 
Eisenaeh  in  Allstadt,  where  Thomas  MUnzer 
formerly  labored.  He  was  not  required  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  But  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe the  Form  of  Concord,  he  was  dismissed, 
although  Frederick  I.  favored  him,  and  ap- 
poiDled  him  preacher  and  inspector  at  Werben, 
ID  Altmarkt.  He  bad  never  fully  retracted  his 
earlier  views,  and  hence  was  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  and  pietistic  clergy  of  Werben.  In 
1707  he  was  called  as  preacher  and  inspector  to 
Perleberg,  where  be  remained  till  his  death 
(1714),  enjoying  comparative  rest.  As  early  as 
1704  Arnold  took  his  stand  as  an  evangelical 
preacher,  and  became  the  champion  of  Spener's 
extension  of  the  Reformation.  Whilst  he  con- 
demned what  he  thought  superstitious  and  un- 
Bcriptural  Church  usages,  &c.,  he  recommended 
continuance  in  it  (especially  in  his  **Abwege 
gutwilliger  u.  frommer  Menschen,"  1708).  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  most  conspicnous 
work  is  his  "  Unparteiische  Kirchen-u.  Ketzer- 
Sf^h.  1698-1700,  and  again  in  Schaffhausen, 
1740-43,  in  3  vols.,  with  valuable  additions.  A 
reply  to  this  work,  by  George  Groschius,  was 
published  in  Frankf.  and  Leips.  1745.  His  other 
works  are :  Erstes  Martyrthum,  1695  ;  Die  erste 
Liebe,  &c.,  1696;  Das  Geheimnisz  d.  gottl. 
Sopljia,  &c.,  1700 ;  Leben  d.  Glaubigen,  2  Thle. 
1700;  Das  ehel.  u.  unverehelichte  Leben  d. 
ersten  Chr.,  1702 ;  Hist.  u.  Beschreib.  d.  myst. 
Theol.,  &c.,  1703 ;  Consilia  u.  respojisa  tkeolo' 
m,  &c.,  1705;  Wahres  Christenthum  alt. 
Test.,  &c.,  1707 :  Wahre  Abbildung  d.  inwen- 
digen  Cbristenth.,  1709 ;  Guldene  Sendschr.  d. 
alt.  Chr.,  1723.  &c.,  &c. ;  Geistliche  Lieder,  col- 
lected, &c.,  by  A,  Knapp,  Stuttgart,  1845. 
Sources:  His  double  Biography,  1716;  Sum- 
mary of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Coler,  1717 ; 
^pp's  Biogr.  of  Arnold,  Stuttg.  1845 ;  Max. 
Gobel,  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Lebens  in  d.  Rheinish- 
Westpbal.  evangel.  Kirche,  2  vJ  1852. 

Herzoo. — ErmtntrouL 

Arnoldi,  BarthoL,  an  Augustinian,  was  Pro- 
lettor  of  Philosophy,  and  then  of  Theology,  at 


Erfurt.  He  was  Luther's  teacher,  and  for  a 
time  coincided  with  him,  until  he  openly  de- 
nounced the  papacy.  Arnoldi  was  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530.  He  died  in  1532.  He 
published  many  works.  Comp.  his  Biogr.  in 
Mo8chmann*3  gelehrtein  Erfurt,  5  contin.,  p.  597 ; 
Ddllinger^  die  Reform.  I.  558.  Herzoo.* 

Arnoldists.  —  The  adherents  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (not  those  of  Arnold  of  Villanova,  as  G, 
Arnold  supposes,  Kirch,  u.  Ketzergesch.  I.  374), 
who,  after  his  death,  labored  to  spread  his  views 
over  Upper  Italy,  which  was  good  soil  for  all 
kinds  of  heresy  (see  Art.  Speronistae).  They 
were  first  mentioned  and  condemned  by  Pope 
Lucius  III.  at  the  Council  of  Verona,  1184 
(Mansi  XXII.  4t6) ;  in  1190  Bonacursus  re- 
ferred to  them  in  his  discourse  at  Milan  against 
the  Cathari.  The  only  opinion  of  theirs,  how- 
ever, which  he  names,  and  which  accords  with 
the  doctrine  of  Arnold,  is:  **pro  maliiia  cleri- 
coram  sacramenta  Ecclesiae  esie  vitanda"  (in 
Dachery  SpicilegiunL,  I.  214).  JPrateoltts  {EUn- 
chus  haeret.,  66)  and  others  ascribe  to  them 
several  scholastic-dogmatic  errors,  concerning 
which  history  is  silent.  After  Arnold's  death, 
however,  some  enemies  of  the  hierarchy  may 
have  assumed  his  name.  Although  the  appel- 
lation Arnoldists  appears  at  a  later  date,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Ketzergesch.  of  Frederick  II., 
1224  (Mansi  XXIII.  586),  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  survived  the  period  above  mentioned.  The 
emperor,  whose  object  was  to  condemn,  without 
exception,  all  heretical  bodies,  probably  took 
their  name,  with  many  others,  from  the  decree 
of  Lucius  III.  Thus  it  was  copied  into  several 
bulls  of  later  Popes,  and  by  several  authors  who 
wrote  against  heretics.  (So  by  Stephanus  de 
Borbone,  D'Argentre,  coll.  judic.  I.  86 ;  by  Ber- 
tholdy  Sermons,  ed.  of  Kling,  302 ;  and  in  two 
Strasburg  MSS.  of  Yvonetus.)  The  sect,  if  it 
ever  existed  as  such,  disappeared  early  in  the 
13th  century,  and  the  adherents  of  Arnold 
joined  the  other  opponents  of  the  Church  in 
Upper  Italy.  C.  Schmidt. — Ermentrout. 

AmolduSt  Nicolaus,  was  born  Deo.  17,  1618, 
at  Lesna,  in  Poland.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Amos 
Comenius.  In  1641  he  journeyed  to  Franecker, 
where  Maccovius  and  Cocceius  then  taught.  He 
then  visited  the  academies  in  Griiningen,  Ley- 
den,  and  Utrecht,  and  passed  over  to  England, 
but  soon  again  returned  to  Franecker,  where  he 
began  to  preach,  and  was  ordained.  He  mar- 
ried in  1645,  became  pastor  in  Beetgum,  and  in 
1651  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  place  of  Coc- 
ceius. The  duties  of  this  professorship  he  dis- 
charged until  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1680.  He 
collected  and  published  the  writings  of  Macco- 
vius. Of  his  own,  for  the  most  part  polemical 
treatises,  we  mention: — Anti-Socinian :  Religio 
Sociniana  sen  Catachesis  Racoviana  major  pub^ 
lids  dispp.  refutata,  F.  1654,  4to.,  in  which  the 
questions  of  this  now  rare  cat.  are  to  be  found ; 
Aiheismus  Socinianus,  F.  1659,  4to.  Anti-Ro- 
mish :  Apologia  Amesii  contra  Erbermannum. 
Against  Comenius,  who  fixed  upon  1672  as  the 
millenium :  Disciirstts  iheol.  contra  Comenii 
practeasam  liAcem  in  tenebris,  F.  1660,  4to. 

Comp.  Marchius^  Oraiio  funehris  Nic.  ^^- 
nMi,  and  the  Art.  derived  from  it  in  Baylf  S 
Lexicon.  A.  Schweizer. — Ermentrout, 
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Anmlph,  St,  Bishop  of  Mets  from  614,  afler 
fiaving  been  a  layman,  and  a  married  m€^ 
domus  at  the  Frankieh  court  in  Austria.  To 
enable  him  to  take  holy  orders  his  wife  assumed 
the  veil  in  Treves.  His  son  Amegit  was  the 
husband  of  Begga,  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Lan- 
den,  who  bare  to  him  Pepin  of  Ueristal,  the 
IH'eatrgrandfather  of  Charlemagne.  He  died  in 
641.  See  his  Biogr.  in  the  Act.  SS.,  T.  IV. 
(Jolj),  and  MabUlon,  Ada  SS,  O.  Ben.,  II. 

IIbrzoo.* 

Arphazad  (Hebr.  Arpakschad)  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  10 :  22  as  the  third  son  of  Shem^  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  '*  Rber"  being  his 
grandson  (Qen.  11 :  10,  Sec,).  It  has  long  since 
been  indubitably  settled  that  Gen.  10  reports  the 
original  relations  of  the  respective  tribes  in  a 

Genealogical  form.  Consequently,  the  indivi- 
uals  named  designate  not  merely  historical 
persons,  but  founders  of  tribes  ana  countries, 
as,  among  other  proofs,  the  plural  form  of  seve- 
ral of  the  names  clearly  shows.  Thus  with 
Arphazad,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  country 
mentioned  by  Ptolem.  6,  1  (the  only  author, 
besides  Moses,  who  alludes  to  it),  'A^)iaHa:^tif. 
We  conclude  that  both  countries  are  the  same, 
not  simply  from  the  correspondence  of  the  names, 
but  of  tne  locality.  Ptol.  1, 1.  located  Arphaxad 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Gorditean  range 
of  Assyria,  which  agrees  with  the  order  in  which 
the  name  is  given  in  Gen.  10:  Eiam,  Asshur, 
Arphazad,  Lud,  and  Aram  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  I.  327,  &c.).  There  is  still  some  dispute 
about  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Because 
Josephos  (Ant.  1,  6.  4)  traces  the  Chaldeans  to 
A.  (which  is  geographically  correct),  the  name 
has  been  explained  by  Schlozer,  J.  D.  Micha^Slis, 
and  others,  to  mean  **  Borders  of  the  Chaldeans," 

^*1K     being     combined     with     }^  f     and 

12^3  with  DntJ^3.    This  ezplanation,  how- 

ever,  is  unsatisfactory,  the  first  part  being  taken 
from  a  new  Arabic  form,  and  the  second  assum- 
ing an  unwarrantable  change  of  {{f  into  '^. 
This  latter  objection  holds  also  against  Evoald's 
definition  (1. 333) :  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldeans," 
the  first  part  of  the  word  being  derived  from  the 

Arabic  root  v^  t  =  (o^  t  =  to  bind.    The 

derivation  proposed  by  v.  Sohlen,  ad  Gen.  10 : 
22,  and  adopted  by  Benfey  (Names  of  the  Heb. 
Months,  p.  195),  fufih^  and  v.  Lengerke  (Kendan 
I.  p.  211,  &c.),  seems  to  us  far  more  judicious. 
He  traces  it  to  the  Sanscrit  Aipapakshatft 
Bs  "  that  lying  beside  Asia,"  by  which  the  na- 
tional and  linguistic  distinction  between  the 
Arian  and  Shemitic  tribes,  or  between  Armenia 
and  Aram  (see  Art.),  is  appropriately  designated. 
Representing  Arphazad,  therefore,  as  Ebor's 
ancestor,  t. «.  as  the  progenitor  of  all  the  He- 
brew tribes,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that:  the 
original  Heb.  tribe  had  its  seat  in  Arrapachitis ; 
to  this  landmark  of  the  division  of  nations  the 
Hebrews  themselves  trace  their  origin;  from 
that  point  their  ancestors  migrated  first  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  then  over  the  Euphrates  towards 
Kenaan  and  Arabia.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  what  is  said  in  Gen.  11 :  27,  ^.,  of  their 
forefathers  dwelling  in  '*  Ur-Gbasdim."   (Comp. 


KnobeFs   ''TUlkertafel   d.    Genesis,"  Oiessen, 
1850.)  Hkrzoo.* 

Arsenins,  a  learned  and  pious  deacon  of 
Rome.  By  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Da- 
masus,  ho  was  honored  with  the  tutorship  of 
Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who 
held  Arsenius  in  such  respect  that  he  commanded 
his  son  to  stand  whilst  reciting  to  his  teacher. 
Arcadius  took  offence  at  this,  and  sought  the 
life  of  Arsenius,  who  fled  into  the  desert  of 
Egypt,  where  he  lived  to  his  95th  year  (some 
say  his  120th).    His  anniversary  is  July  19. 

IIerzoo.* 

Arsenius,  St.,  first  a  monk  in  Nicea,  then  a 
hermit  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  finally  appointed 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  entrusted  by  Th.  Lascaris 
II.  (1255-59)  with  the  tutelage  of  his  son  John. 
He  got  into  strife  with  the  usurper  Miob.  Palaeo- 
logus  (1262).  Arsenius  ezcommunicated  him, 
and  refused  to  remit  the  sentence  unless  be 
would  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  heir. 
Palaeologus  refused.  Arsenius  remaining  firm, 
the  usurper  had  him  deposed  and  banished  by 
a  council  held  in  Constantinople.  Ho  died  on 
an  island  in  the  Propontis  in  1267.  His  suc- 
cessor, Joseph,  annulled  the  bann  (1268)  against 
him.  Hebzoq.* 

^  Artaxerzes  (Hebr.  ArtcuihschaselUa)  is  the 
title  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  word  signifies, 
accordin{^  to  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  1. 155),  *'fortiM 
rea;,"  which  coincides  with  the  translation  of 
Herodotus  (6,  98),  "  Miyof  ofxii^/'  since  the  cor- 
responding word  in  Zend,  as  well  as  in  Sanscrit^ 
may  signifv  warrior  or  king  (see  Lassen,  Zeitschr. 
E.  Jtunde  d.  Morgenl.,  YI.  161,  &c.).  In  the  0. 
T.  several  kings  of  this  name  are  mentioned: 

1)  in  Ezra  4  :  7,  Ac.,  Cambyses  is  not  meant,  as 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  11,  2.  1)  thinks,  but  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  after  whose  death  Darius  Hyst.  (522 
B.  C.)  obtained  the  throne  of  Persia  (Herod.  3, 
61.  67,  S^.).  With  these  facts  the  account  in 
Ezra  4  fully  agrees.  The  Artaz.  of  v.  7  (comp.  v. 

5,  6)  does  not  immediately  succeed  Cyrus,  but 
is  preceded  by  "Ahasuerus"  (doubtlera  Cam- 
by  ses),  and  succeeded  by  (v.  23,  24)  Darius 
(comp.  Bertheau,  "  Eur  Gesch.  d.  Isr.,"  p.  397). 

2)  Another  Artaz.  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  7  :  li 

II,  in  the  7th  year  of  whose  reign  Ezra  went 
with  a  second  company  of  Israelites  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Many  modern  scholars  suppose  (with 
Joseph.  Ant.  11.  5.  1)  this  is  Xerzes,  so  that  said 
second  ezpedition  of  Esra  would   fall  in  478 

6.  C.  (de  Wette,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.,  }  195).  This 
view,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  0.  T.  Xerzes  is  constantly  called  "Ahasu- 
erus,"  a  departure  from  which  designation  can- 
not be  assumed  without  urgent  reasons.  But  no 
such  reasons  ezist,  for  the  Ezra  named  in  Nebe- 
miah  12 : 1  does  not  seem  to  be  the  distinguished 
scribe  of  that  name.  It  is  more  correct  to  con- 
sider the  king  named  in  this  passage  (t.  e.  Em 
7  :  1,  11)  as  Ariax.  Longimanus,  the  one  always 
meant  in  Nehemiah  (2  :  1 ;  5  :  14 ;  13  :  6),  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  464  B.  C.  (This  is  the 
opinion  of  DynkeU,  Chron.,  251 ;  Eichhom,  Einl. 

III.  607,  ed.  4;  Bertholdt,  Einl.  III.  989,  &c.; 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Bertheau).  According  to 
this  view  Ezra's  second  ezpedition  occurred  in 
457  B.  C. ;  and  Nehemiah  became  Governor  of 
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Jerosalem  in  the  20th  year  of  Artnz.  L.,  or  444 
B.  C.    (See  Fauly'a  Real  Encycl.  I.  838.) 

Herzog.* 

Artemon,  Artemoniies.  —  (See  Antitrinita" 
rians,] 

Artiolei  of  Faith  —  contemplate  ^t^  in  an 
cbjedive  sense,  or  as  truth  embraced  by  the 
heart  and  conscience  as  a  divine  revelation,  in 
which  God  makes  Himself,  His  will,  &c.,  known 
in  His  relation  to  men,  and  which,  therefore, 
forms  the  matter  of  their  faith,  or  hearty  ac- 
ceptance. The  term :  Articles  (=3  joints,  as  of 
the  finger,  or  onited  parts),  refers  to  an  organic 
connection,  such  as  tne  parts  of  this  faith  natu- 
rally involve;  for  divine  truth  being  inwardly 
united,  developer  itself  organically,  as  a  con- 
nected whole.  Theological  works  do,  indeed, 
not  always  use  the  term  in  this  strict  sense,  but 
more  or  less  comprehensively,  to  designate  either 
the  principal  doctrines  of  faith,  or  the  several 
parts  of  those  doctrines ;  so  that  by  Art.  of  F. 
they  mean  the  collective  summary  of  what  we 
are  to  believe,  or  the  several  doctrines  of  the 
8j8tem.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  an  illustration 
of  the  former,  the  Quaestiones  and  Artie,  of  the 
scholastics,  &c.,  of  the  latter  sense. 

In  a  material  point  of  view  it  is  an  essential 
mark  of  Art.  of  F.  that  they  be  revealed,  and, 
upon  the  Protestant  principle,  revealed  by  the 
written  word  of  God.  Romish  Catholicism  may 
authorize  the  representative  Church,  as  compre- 
hended and  culminating  in  the  Pope,  to  con- 
struct such  Art.  upon  the  basis  of  ortit  tradition ; 
the  Protest.  C.  maintains  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alone  must  determine  them,  and  thus 
secures  herself  against  their  being  settled  with- 
out sufficient  proof,  or  in  opposition  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  view, 
however,  regards  the  Bible  m  its  union  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  interpreting  agent,  by  whom 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  opened  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  communion  of  saints,  who  are 
thus  enabled  rightly  to  apprehend  and  expound 
them.  The  formation  of  Art  of  F.,  therefore,  is 
the  business  of  the  Church,  which  must  gather 
them  from  the  written  word  of  God,  where  they 
must  be  found,  if  not  literally,  yet  so  obviously, 
that  their  divine  authority  cannot  be  overthrown. 
But  the  Church,  in  doing  this,  employs  such  of 
its  members  as  are  endowed  witn  the  gif^  of 
Mnetrating  the  depths  and  heights  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God, 
in  such  a  way  as  legitimizes  itself  to  the  general 
consciousness  of  Christians.  All  this,  however, 
by  no  means  ignores  the  ability  of  reason  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  these  doctrines.  It 
merely  assumes,  that,  whilst  there  are  some 
doctrines  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
general  consciousness  of  men,  by  virtue  of  obvi- 
ous natural,  historical,  and  moral  evidences  of 
their  truth  (Rom.  1 :  18,  &c.;  2  :  14,  Sao. ;  Acts 
14 :  17 ;  17  :  26,  &c.),  others  are  known  merely 
as  revealed  by  the  facts  and  testimonies  of  re- 
demption. Ilenco  theologians  speak  of  articidi 
?URi  et  MIZTI,  I.  e.  mysteries  which  transcend 
unaided  reason,  and  are  simply  matters  of  faith 
(timplicUer  ^tara),  and  truths  which,  though 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  may  also  be  learned  from 
the  light  of  nature,  but  are  to  be  believed  be- 
cause divinrlv  revealed.    Whilst  this  distinction 


in  reference  to  Art  of  F.,  relates  to  their  origin 
(and  was  made  as  early  as  the  period  of  scho- 
lasticism), another  distinction,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Protestant  theology,  relates  to  their 
otjeet;  it  is  that  oi  fundamentaXes  and  nonfan- 
damentales,  i.  e.  doctrines,  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  which  is  essential,  or  not  essen- 
tial, to  the  saving  apprehension  of  the  basis  of 
faith,  and  of  salvation.  By  foundation  of  faith, 
however,  old  theologians  understood  the  basis 
of  entire  Christianity,  or  that  which  constituted 
the  cause  and  ground  of  faith  and  salvation,  and 
thus  distinguished  a  threefold  foundation:  1) 
The  substantial,  or  the  actual  object  of  faith,  the 
triune  God,  who  is  to  be  believingly  embraced 
in  Christ  the  Mediator;  2)  the  organic,  or  in- 
strumental,— the  word  of  God,  wliich  is  the  seed 
of  regeneration  and  the  ground  of  faith  ;  3)  the 
dogmatic,  embracing  the  chief  part  of  heavenly 
truth,  to  which,  as  that  for  which  all  other  doc- 
trines were  revealed,  they  all  refer,  and  from 
which,  as  its  sofficient  and  immediate  cause, 
faith  springs  forth.  It  is  with  this  foundation 
of  faith  that  heresy  has  to  do,  as  seeking  to  sub- 
vert it.  Among  non-fundam.  doctrines  are 
reckoned:  that  of  the  fail,  &c.,  of  certain  an- 
gels, man's  immortality  before  the  fall,  of  Anti- 
christ, of  the  creation  or  propagation  {per  tror 
dudum)  of  the  soul,  &c.,  &c.  But  whilst  certain 
liberty  is  allowed  in  such  points,  all  are  cau- 
tioned against  presumption  and  dishonesty  in 
reference  to  them,  lest  they  should  unwittingly 
sap  the  foundation  of  some  essential  doctrine, 
and  incur  the  guilt  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  even  fundam.  Art.  were  not  aU 
equally  prized,  a  relative  degree  of  importance 
being  attached  to  them,  according  to  connection 
with  each  other  and  with  the  mediate  or  ulti- 
mate object  contemplated  by  them.  Thus  they 
were  either  primary  or  secondary,  the  former 
being  essential  to  salvation,  whilst  the  latter, 
though  not  essential,  could  not  be  vehemently 
denied.  The  latter  included  such  as  related  to 
the  divine  attributes,  the  communicaiio  idiomor 
turn  in  Christ,  original  sin,  election  to  life.  See. 
The  former  were  again  subdivided  into:  1)  con' 
stitutivi,  such  as  inwardly  determine  the  basis 
of  faith,  or  immediately  produce  it  (as :  '*  God 
will"  that  all  men  shall  be  saved) ;  2)  conserva- 
tivi,  which  are  the  essential  basis  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  faith  (as:  God's  truth,  omnipo- 
tence, &c.),  or  antecedentes,  such  as  do  not  work 
saving  faith,  and  are  not  indispensable  to  it,  but 
still  are  necessary  to  proper  confidence  in  and 
a  right  apprehension  of  those  doctrines  which 
produce  and  constitute  faith  (as  those  touching 
a  divine  revelation,  the  existence  of  God,  Ac., 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  human  depravity,  Ac, 
Soc.);  3)  constituentes,  such  as  immediately  con- 
cern salvation,  and  inwardly  produce  faith  (those 
concerning  God's  love  to  man,  the  atonement, 
Ac.,  &c.) ;  4)  consequentes,  those  without  which 
faith  would  soon  vanish:  God's  eternity,  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ,  efficacious  grace,  Jbc.  The 
correspondence  between  these  respective  classi- 
fications is  easily  observed. 

The  distinction  into  fundamentcdes  and  nonfi 
was  first  used  in  theology  by  Hunnius  (after- 
wards carried  out  by  Quenstodt),  and  for  pole- 
mical purposes ;  for  Hunnius  assumed  that  the 
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Reformed  had  departed  from  the  faith  in  fonda- 
mental  points,  an  the  title  of  his  work  (1626) 
shows :  itdoxt'^  de  fundameniali  dissennu  dodr, 
Luth.  et  Calu,  Altogether  this  distinction  is 
tinged  with  the  severe  orthodoxy  of  the  age. 
But  it  professes  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
impprtance  in  the  history  of  theology  and  the 
Church ;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  division  of  the  system  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  single  doctrines  to  the 
basis  and  centre  of  the  whole ;  the  latteTf  as  it 
promoted  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
doctrines,  and  charitable  toleration  with  regard 
to  the  rest,  and  established  a  distinction  between 
heresy  and  heterodoxy. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Articles 
fts  a  whole,  the  division  into  j>tin*  and  mixti  also 
claims  notice,  the  latter  coinciding  with  the 
antecedentea  of  the  other  classification,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  proper  doctrines  of 
salvation.  But  if  we  seek  a  point  of  unity  for 
these  fundamental  articles,  or  for  the  Art,  Jidei 
in  general,  it  will  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
not  an  abstract  general  idea,  such  as  Ilahn 
(Evang.  Dogm.  { 10. 14)  proposes,  when  he  says : 
"  there  is  but  one  fundamental  Article,  the  reli- 
gious spirit  itself,  which  forms  the  constitutive 
principle  of  ontology,  and  the  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  christology ;"  but  one  which  truly  com- 
prehends all  the  essential  points  of  faith,  an 
idea  in  which  they  all  converge,  as  their  centre, 
and  from  which  they  radiate, — in  which,  there- 
fore, oven  though  as  to  their  contents  and  origin 
they  may  be  mtxti,  they  acquire  their  Christian 
definiteness.  This  idea  may  be  variously  ex- 
pressed, accordingly  as  we  derive  it  from  the 
end  contemplated  (the  result),  or  from  the  prin- 
cipleoi  faith, — for  example,  the  triune  God  as  the 
principle  of  salvation,  of  eternal  life,  or  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  men  in  the 
Hol^  Ghost;  or,  salwition  from  God  through 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  the  reconciliation 
of  man  with  God  through  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c.,  &c.  The  subjective  practical  value 
of  the  Art.  of  F.  will  be  determined  by  their 
nearer  or  more  remote  relation  to  this  funda- 
mental idea.  (Com p.  Pelt,  Theol.  Encykl.  {  66 ; 
Hahn,  Evang.  Dogm.  {  10.  14 ;  Eliefoth,  Einleit. 
in  d.  Dogmengesch.,  168,  &c.;  especially  H, 
Schmidt,  a.  Dogm.  d.  evang.  luther.  Kirobe,  p. 
63,  &Q, ;  Hufnagel,  de  vera  art.  fund,  definitione, 
Erlangen,  1783 ;  T/iomandes,  de  art.  fid.  prima- 
riis,  Lund.  1830.)  Klino.* 

Asa  (NDK»  Sept.  A(ra  =  Divinity),  son  and 

successor  of  Abijah,  was  King  of  Jndah  41 
years  (1  Kings  15  :  10 ;  2  Chron.  16  :  13),  from 
An.  958  or  965-917  (Winer,  955-914;  Ewald, 
965-917).  He, labored  earnestly  to  eradicate 
the  idolatry  that  had  cropt  in  and  spread  during 
the  three  preceding  reigns;  and  oy  restoring 
pure  religion,  secured  for  his  kingdom  blessings 
and  peace  internally,  unity  and  strength  exter- 
nally, and  decided  superiority  over  the  ten  tribes. 
Doubtless  he  was  encouraged  to  this  course  by 
such  prophets  as  Azariah  and  Hanani  (2  Chron. 
15  :  1 ;  16  :  7).  The  king,  in  his  zeal,  did  not 
spare  even  his  own  idolatrous  mother  (whose 
name,  as  given  in  1  Kings  15  :  10,  is,  however, 
hardly  correct;  eomp.  £wald  and  Then,),  but 


could  not  entirely  abolish  the  worship  of  "tbo 
high  places''  (1  Kings  15  :  14;  2  Chron.  15 :  17; 
2  Chron.  14  :  5).  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  peaceful  (2  Chron.  14  :  1),  and  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  revenues  of  the  Temple, 
and  restoring  to  the  exhausted  treasury  the 
offerings  which  the  idolatrous  shrines  had  di- 
verted therefrom  f  2  Chron.  14  :  4 ;  1  Kings  15 : 
15).  He  also  built  fenced  cities  and  improved 
the  army  (2  Chron.  14 :  6-8).  Hence  he  was 
prepared  to  repel  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (Euxdd, 
Ltr,  Oesch.  3,  a,  p.  184,  believes  him  to  be  Osor- 
chon,  the  second  king  of  the  22d  Egyptian  D;- 
nastus),  over  whom,  by  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
whose  interposition  be  invoked,  he  triumphed  at 
Mareshah  (2  Chron.  14 :  10).  After  the  Tictory 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  bound  himself 
and  the  people  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  solemn  offering  of  the  gathered  spoils, 
to  remain  true  to  Jehovah  and  bis  service,  in 
which  ceremony  many  members  of  the  ten  tribes 
also  participated  (2  Chron.  15  :  1-15).  This 
took  place  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  so  that 
the  invasion  must  have  lasted  four  years.  He 
then  had  peace  until  the  35th  year  of  his  reigo, 
when  Baasha,  King  of  Israel,  erected  the  ford- 
fication  of  Ramah,  and  out  off  Judah  from  all 
commercial  intercourse.  Asa,  lacking  the  cou- 
rage of  his  earlier  years,  sought  by  presents  to 
dissolve  the  league  between  the  Syrian  king, 
Benhadad,  and  Baasha,  anii  induced  Benhadad 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Baasha,  who 
was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  Ramah  aad 
return  to  Tirzah  (1  Kings  15  :  21).  Asa  was 
reproved  for  his  conduct  by  Hanani,  and  pro- 
bably blamed  by  some  others  (2  Chron.  16: 
7-9),  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  threw  the 
prophet  into  prison,  and  otherwise  oppressed  the 
people. 

As  Elab,  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reign  over 
Israel  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa  (1  Kings  10 :  8), 
the  sequence  of  events  above  given  hns  been 
questioned,  and  an  inverted  order  proposed,  m) 
that  the  thirty  in  2  Chron.  15  :  19,  16 : 1,  should 
be  stricken  out  Probably  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  found  the  error  in  his  sources,  for  he 
makes  the  prophet  Hanani,  in  his  reproof  to  the 
king,  refer  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Lubims. 

After  a  reign  of  41  years  (Etoald  thinks  47; 
Rce  Isr,  Gesck.  3,  a,  p.  148),  of  which  the  last 
two  were  embittered  by  a  grievous  **  disease  in 
his  feet''  {podagra,  gout?),  Asa  died,  and  was 
honorably  buried.  He  merits  praii^e  for  hanng 
earnestly  and  successfully  opposed  the  foreign 
cultus  in  the  land,  and  thus  given  the  State 
greater  sulidity  and  unity.  He  prepared  the 
way  for  putting  an  end  to  the  repeated  destruc- 
tive wars  between  Israel  and  Judah  (1  Kings 

15  :  16),  which  uselessly  wasted  the  strength  of 
both  States ;  so  that  his  eon  and  successor  found 
little  difficulty  in  following  the  same  policy. 

Yaihinqkr. — /.  h.  Good, 
Asaph  (CiDKf  Assembler),  an  eminent  Levite 

of  the  family  of  Gerson,  and  son  of  Barschias, 
was  David's  master-singer  (1  Chron.  7  :  39-43 ; 

16  :  17,  19  ;  26  :  1 ;  27  :  1).  He  was  also  su^ 
named  nTH*  ^^e  Seer.    On  account  of  his  mu- 

fiical  and  poetical  talent  he  is  ranked  with  DsTid 
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(2  Chron.  29  :  30 ;  Neb.  12 :  46).  His  descend- 
anbi  inherited  bis  masicnl  skill  (2  Chron.  20  : 
U ;  Ezra  2 :  41 ;  3  :  10 ;  Neh.  7 :  44).  AltbouRh 
the  inscriptions  assign  twelve  Psalms  (the  50th, 
and  73d-83d)  to  him,  be  was  hardly  the  author 
of  more  than  two  (50th,  and  73d),  or  at  most 
three  (77th),  the  others  being  of  later  origin  (see 
Yaihingtfs  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  &c.). 

Vaihinger.* 

Ascetics.  —  Aaeeticitm  sustains  an  intimate 
relation  to  monasticism,  or  rather  the  reverse, 
and  is  a  modification  of  the  ascetic  tendency  in 
\rhich  it  originated.  The  Greeks  applied  aaxtt^ 
(=  exercise,  strengthen)  to  the  exercises  of  the 
athletes,  ooxs^^k  designating  their  manner  of  life. 
Hence  Suidas  explains  cmtxi^ok  by  tyxpcM'eia. 
Thas  the  term  was  transferred  to  the  Christian 
sphere  in  the  sense  of  moral  discipline.  Ilence 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  say  in  their  circular,  after 
the  death  of  Polycarp :  tiati^  fuXhayttav  ooxti^w 
jew  itotfuataw.  Clement  Al.  applied  the  term  to 
BQch  persons  as  Jacob,  &c.,  in  the  0.  T.  In  the 
Christian  Church  it  is  used  of  those  of  both  sexes 
vho  devoted  themselves  to  abstinence,  without 
becoming  recluse,  of  whom  there  were  many 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  They  were  alsd 
called  dyuiffttffftxo*,  eoniinentes,  and  virgines  (see 
Art.  Comilia  Ev,),  Upon  the  development  of 
monasticism,  aaxvffst^  was  applied  more  espe- 
cially to  it.  The  panegyric  of  Bcuil  Max,  upon 
monasticisra  is  entitled  a/fxfftixof  hoyo^;  and 
Gregory  Naz,^  in  his  eulogy  upon  Basil,  uses 
Mxi^ijpuMr  as  synonymous  with  ftwaaxri^tw, 
(Upon.  Jsc«/ictii»  see  Ethics,  theological.) 

Hbrzog.* 

Asche  (Rabbi),  the  first  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  editors  of  the  Talmud,  and  Principal 
of  the  School  at  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates  (t^)- 
(See  Mischna  and  Talmud.) 

Asdod  (Azotos),  was  one  of  the  five  princely 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  13  :  3),  and  cele- 
brated as  the  sent  of  the  Diigon- worship  (1  Sam. 
5 :  5 ;  1  Macc.  14  :  4).  It  lay  between  Askalon 
snd  Jamnia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  country, 
near  the  sea,  where  it  had  its  own  harbor  (comp. 
WesHling  ad  HierocLjp.  718 ;  Strabo  16,  p.  759  ; 
PUn,  II.  N.  5,  14).  From  the  time  of  the  Assij- 
riant  and  Egyptians,  it  shared  with  Qaza  the 
Arabian  trade,  which  rendered  Philistia  so  im- 
portant in  tho  history  of  Asia  (see  Philistines). 
rreviously  unimportant,  the  later  Assyrian  rule 
filled  it  with  a  new  population,  and  made  it  the 
chief  fortress  and  emporium  of  Palestine. 
Among  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  breed 
(Zech.  9  :  6),  and  Assyrian  colonists  (Neh.  13  : 
23 ;  comn.  2  :  10 ;  3  :  34,  &c. ;  4:1;  Hesych.  s. 
V.  A^uiof).  According  to  Josh.  15  :  47,  it  was 
apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  it  was, 
most  probably,  never  under  the  control  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam.;  Zeph. 
2:4),  and  after  the  exile  (2  Chron.  26  :  6 ;  Neh. 
4:7),  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Its  position,  as  the  kev  of  Egypt,  subjected  it  to 
WTeral  sieges,  e.g.  by  Tartan  (Is.  20:  1),  by 
Psammetichus,  who,  after  a  blockade  of  29 
years,  captured  it  (Herod.  2,  157),  by  Judas 
MaccabUus  (1  Macc.  5  :  68),  and  Jonathan  (1 
Mftcc.  10  :  84).  who  sacked  it.  The  Roman  Oa- 
bmius  rebuilt  it  (Joseph.  Antt.  14,  5.  3).  and 
llerod  bequeathed  it  to  his  sister  Salome  (Id.  17, 


8,  1 ;  17,  11,  5).  Philip  preached  the  gospel 
here  (Acts  8  :  40),  and  from  the  first  Nicene 
Council  to  536,  we  find  mention  made  of  Chris- 
tian bishops  from  Asdod.  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  small  village  of  EsdQd  (comp.  Re- 
land,  Palast.,  p.  606,  &c. ;  Robinson,  2,  629,  &c., 
690.  66 ;  Movers,  "  Die  PhSnikier,"  I.  p.  662,  II. 
p.  41,  405,  &c.).         RuETSCHi. — Ermentroui. 

Asher  (*^t!^K)t  I)  ^^^  second  son  of  Jacob 

bv  Zilpah  (Gen.  30  :  13 ;  35  :  26),  and  founder 
of  tho  tribe  of  Israel  bearing  his  name.  In  the 
account  of  the  emigration  to  Egypt  (Gen.  46  : 
17),  mention  is  made  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Asher.  In  the  desert  this  tribe  was 
among  the  largest,  and  during  the  40  years' 
journeying  increased  from  41,500  to  53,405  war*, 
riors  (Numb.  1 :  41 ;  2  :  28 ;  26  :  47].  In  the 
partition  of  Canaan,  Joshua  assigned  to  Asher 
the  small  but  fertile  tract  lying  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from 
Carmel  until  beyond  Sidon  (Gen.  49 :  20 ;  Deut. 
33  :  24;  Josh.  19  :  24,  Ac.).  Acco.  Tyre  (Zor), 
and  Sidon,  also  belonged  to  Asher,  though  it 
never  got  actual  possession  of  them  ( Judg.  1 : 
31).  When  the  kingdom  was  rent  asunder, 
Asher,  with  the  other  northern  tribes,  joined 
Jeroboam,  and  was  subsequently  removed  with 
them  to  Assyria.  From  Luke  S  :  36  we  infer 
that  some  families  of  this  tribe  returned  again 
to  the  Holy  Land.  2)  The  name  of  a  city  adja- 
cent to  Sichem  (Josh.  17  :  7,  10),  which  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  lay  about 
15  Rom.  miles  from  Neapolis  (Sichem),  on  tho 
military  road  to  Bethsean  (cf.  Onomast.,  'Atf^p), 
which  doincides  with  the  iiiner,  Hieros.,  which 
locates  the  city  9  Rom.  miles  from  Scythopolis 
(Bethsean).  Kurtz.* 

Ashtoreth  and  Ashera. — Although  the  con- 
ceptions of  both  these  deities  became  blended, 
they  are  not  identical.    The  LXX.  translated 

n^Dlifll  in  Judg.  2  :  13 ;  1  Sam.  7:3;  12  : 

10 ;  31  *:  10 ;  1  Kings  11 :  5,  33 ;  2  Kings  23  : 
13,  14,  by  'Atffopriy,  but  in  1  Sam.  7:4  by 
'Aaroftei^.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Upper  Asia,  as  used  in  Canaan,  and 
has  the  same  root  as  d^r^p,  steUa,  star  (Persian, 
Astara),  and,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  the  same 
'^  *^nDK'    I^  designates,  however,  emphati- 

cally,  the  star,  'Aatpodpxij,  the  Queen  of  the 
stars  (Herodian.  II.  D,  10),  the  Queen  of  heaven 
(Jer.  7 :  18 ;  47 :  17).  In  the  Hymn  of  Orpheus, 
IX.  10,  she  is  called  *'  the  goddess  of  the  moon  ;" 
so  also  by  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria,  4,  and  by  the 
Lexicon  Cyrilli.  Ilence  this  deitv  and  her 
priestesses  are  represented  with  three  horns 
(Sanchnn.  p.  34),  like  Isis  and  lo.  According 
to  the  0.  T.,  and  profane  writers,  she  was  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Philistines 
hung  up  Saul's  armor  in  her  temple.  She  was 
not  onlv  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  but  also  of 
war  and  the  chase,  hence  called  Artemis  Diana 
coelestis,  and  Vesta.  Tho  original  conception 
and  worship  of  this  deity  were  transplanted  from 
Phoenicia  to  Carthage  and  its  colonies;  but  her 
worship  was  not  yet  polluted  with  the  vile  rites 
of  Venus-Ashera,  although  human  sacrifices 
wertf  offered.  In  Carthage  she  rather  bore  the 
character  of  Juno.    Although  represented  with 
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boms,  she  was  there  usuallj  worshipped  without 
an  image ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  primitive 
mode  of  worship.    (See  Baal,) 
Ashera  (nnB^K)i  on  the  contrary,  is  always 

rendered  axgof  (vulg.  lucus,  nemus)  by  the  LXX. 
(Ex.  34 :  13 ;  Deut.  7:5;  12 :  3 ;  16  :  21 ;  Judg. 
3  :  7t  &c.t  &C'),  which  at  least  indicates  that  she 
was  worshipped  in  trees  and  wooden  pillars. 
For  we  must  infer  from  many  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  that  the  Ashera  were  of 
wood,  and  were  out  down  and  burned.  To  the 
Phrygian  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  corresponding 
with  Ashera,  the  pine,  and  in  some  places  the 
oalc,  were  sacred.  Trees  often  represent  god- 
desses of  fecundity.  Hence  A.  is  called  ^taoywo^ 
(the  life-bearing),  and,  like  Aphrodite,  doves 
were  sacred  to  her.  Wooden  pillars  were  early 
substituted  for  trees;  Herodotus  (H.  106)  saw 
such  in  Palestin.-Syria.  In  India,  also,  pillars 
marked  the  places  where  sacrifices  were  primi- 
tively offered,  before  images  of  idols  were  used. 
All  these  circumstances  favor  the  etymology 

proposed  by  Movers:  "^CJ^K  t.  q,  T[J*^,  straight. 

-     T  -     T 

Thus  the  Greeks  had  Orthanos^  Oriliia^  Orthosia, 
To  assume  a  reference  to  Phallus,  as  Movers 
does,  is  unnecessary  and  rash.  Pillars,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  trees,  are  called  '*  the  straight"  The 
rites  of  this  goddess  were  obscene  [Herod.  I. 
144 ;  Baruch.\h  43 ;  Eweh,  vita  Cotist  III.  55 ; 
Valer,  Max.  II.  6.  15),  like  those  of  the  asso- 
ciated worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  pillars  which 
Herodotus  saw,  exposed,  as  symbols,  figures  of 
female  nakedness.  Hence  «ferome  renders  1 
Kings  15:13;  2  Chron.  15:16,  sacra,  and 
simulaerum  Priapi.  Subsequently,  after  the 
Chaldean  period,  Ashera  was  generally  regarded 
as  Venus,  and  as  a  lucky  star.  Hence  Gesenius 
derives  the  word  from  *^tS^K»  which,  however, 

•  •        at 

•  ■ 

18  not  authorised  by  anything  connected  with 
the  ancient  cultus  of  Ashera.  The  idea  and 
worship  of  both  Ashtoreth  and  Ashera  were 
thus  gradually  blended^  probably  through  Egyp- 
tian influence,  where  Isis  combined  the  attributes 
of  Neith-Minerva  and  Athor-Venus.  At  least 
the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris  was  transferred  to 
Ashtoreth,  in  Byblos,  where  she  was  married  to 
Adonis.  This  coincides  with  Ezek.  8  :  14.  No 
traces  of  this  are  found  in  Carthage.  But  simi- 
lar changes  of  Artemis  occur  in  Ephesus,  Sparta, 
and  among  the  Taurians.  This  blending  of  the 
two  deities  was  most  apparent  in  Syrian  Hiero- 
polis,  where  the  ima^  of  the  goddess  was  in- 
vested with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Minerva, 
Selena,  Diana,  Venus,  Rhea.  And  in  later 
times,  after  she  had  traversed  the  earth  (Sanch. 
36),  the  image  of  Ashtoreth,  besides  having 
boms,  was  represented  with  a  star,  t.  e,  the 
morning  star  (the  Chaldean  Venus).  In  Car- 
thage, however,  this  combination  of  Ashera  and 
Ashtoreth,  and  their  lascivious  rites,  were  first 
introduced  by  the  imperial  Romans  (Au|;ustin. 
de  civ.  Dei,  IV.  10, 11.  3 ;  Movers,  Phonizier.  I. ; 
Seldenus  de  Diis  Sifris;  MUnier,  Relig.  d.  Kar- 
thager;  Geseniis,  Comm.  z.  Jesajas.,  II.  338, 
^. ;  iS^uAr,  Reiig.  d.  Orients,  439 ;  Ta^,  Relig. 
d.  Alt-Test.,  372,  &c. ;  Dupuis,  origine  d,  cuUes, 
I.  181,  &c.,  III.  471,  &c. ;  Creuzer^s  Symbolik., 


II.;  Winer t  Beallex,;  Sdhwenk,  Mytbol.  d.  Sem- 
iten.,  207,  &o.;  Burkhardt,  Constantin.). 

J.  Q.  MOLLSR.* 

Alh-Wedneiday  {dies  cineris  el  eilieii),  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  As  the  Romish  Church— the 
Greek  C.  being  more  strict  in  this  respect—fixed 
the  duration  of  this  fast  in  accordance  with  the 
example  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and  particularly 
the  forty  days'  fasting  by  Christ  in  the  wilde^ 
ness,  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Esio  Mihi 
Sunday  were  devoted  to  carnal  enjoyments,  and 
the  day  following  (Wednesday),  as  the  fortieth 
before  Easter,  was  made  the  beginning  of  the 
fast  Hence  the  name  caput  j^uniu  The  ap- 
pellation "Ash-Wednesday,"  refers  not  simply 
to  that  repentance  in  "sackcloth  and  ashes" 
of  which  the  prophets  speak,  but  chiefly  to  a 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ashes  of  tne  palms  blessed  in  the  church  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  previous  year,  having  been 
placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  altar,  the  priest,  dressed 
in  a  violet  garb  (the  Church  emblem  of  moaro- 
ing),  before  mass,  prays  that  God  may  send  his 
aAgels  to  sanctify  them  as  a  remedium  salubrt 
for  all  the  penitents.  The  object  of  this  rite  is 
'still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  prayer  then 
offered :  Deus,  qui  non  mortem,  sed  poenitentiam 
desideras  peccatorum,  fragUiUUem  eondUiom 
humanae  heniquissime  respice,  et  hoc  eineres,  qtta 
causa  proferendae  humilitatis  aique  promerendae 
veniae  capitibus  nosiris  imponi  aecernimus,  bau 
t  dicere  pro  iua  pietate  dignare,  ut  qui  not  ein^ 
rem  esse,  et  oh  pravitaiis  demerUum  in  pulverem 
reversuros  cognoscimus,  peccaiorum  omnium  ve- 
niam  et  praemia  poenitenttbus  repromissa  miseru 
cordiler  consequi  mereamur.  Per  Christum  Dom, 
nostr.  Amen,  This  said,  the  consecrated  ashes 
are  sprinkled  three  times  with  holy  water,  and 
three  times  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  the 
censer.  Kneeling  down,  and  in  silence,  the 
priest  first  sprinkles  ashes  on  his  own  head,  and 
then  on  the  people  that  bend  round  the  altar, 
with  the  words :  Ifenunto  homo,  quia  pudvis  a^ 
et  in  pulverem  recerteris.  The  sign  of  the  cross 
is  then  made  upon  the  forehead  with  the  finger, 
dipped  in  the  ashes.  At  the  moss  that  succeeds, 
Joel  2  :  12-19  and  Matt.  6  :  16-21  are  read. 
The  time  when  this  ceremony  (originally  pre- 
scribed for  those  condemned  to  do  public  pen- 
ance) became  a  general  practice  among  the 
faithful,  cannot  be  accurateir  ascertained.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Svnod  of  Benevento 
(1091J,  c.  4,  ordered:  "Nullus  omnino  lalm 
post  diem  cineris  et  cUiciif  qui  caput  jejunii  (li<> 
tur,  camibus  vesci  audeat,  Omnes  tarn  cUrici 
quam  laici,  tarn  viri  quam  mulieres,  die  illo  cine- 
rem  supra  capita  sua  accipiant," 

In  some  Protestant  churches  it  is  custom^irj 
to  begin  the  fastrday  sermons  on  Ash-Wodnixiaj. 
The  Anglo-Episcopal  Church  alone  regularly 
observes  this  day,  and  assigns  to  it  a  speoial 
collect.  The  Lessons  for  the  day  are  Joel  2 : 
12-19,  and  Matt.  6  :  16-21. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Irvingites  contains  tvo 
collects  for  Ash-Wednesdar,  and  the  following 
days,  to  Easter.  11.  A.^Ermentrout 

Asia. — the  import  of  this  word  in  the  0.  apd 
N.  T.  is  restricted  by  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
commonly  employed  in  ancient  times.    Aescht 
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?iM,  Prom.  412.  734;  Pindar,  01.  VII.  53 ;  and 
Herodotus,  IV.  38,  use  it  of  the  whole  world  ; 
whereas  in  1  Maoc.  8 :  8  Antiochus  Max.  is 
called  King  of  Ania,  as  raler  of  the  larfrest  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  After  he  yielded  all  his  Asiatic 
possessions  west  of  Mt.  Tnurus  to  the  Romans 
(Liiy  38,  38 :  1  Maco.  8  :  8),  thesne  gave  M jsia, 
Ljdia.  and  Phrygia  to  Eumenes  II.,  Kin^i;  of 
Perganiqs,  whose  Kin^oni  was  then  styled  the 
kingdom  of  Asia.  The  Syro-Seleucidian  kings, 
however,  retained  their  old  title,  so  as  not  to 
TJeld  all  their  claims  to  the  lost  provinces  (1 
Mace.  12  :  30 ;  13  :  32 ;  2  Mace.  3  :  3).  By  the 
will  of  Attains  III.  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
was  ceded  to  the  Romans,  B.  C.  133.  Asia, 
A»ia  propria,  they  called  Asia  cis  Tanrum,  t.  e. 
Mjsia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria,  which  formed 
a  consular  province  under  Augustus.  It  is  in 
this  sense  the  word  often  occurs  in  tlie  N.  T. 
(Acts  16:6;  1  Pet.  1:  1,  &c.,  &c.).  But  it 
came  to  be  still  further  restricted,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Pbnrgia,  and  designate  only  the  western 
coastland  (Pliny  V.  28 ;  Acts  2  :  0). 

IIerzoo.* 
AsiarcllS  (Acts  19:31)  were  annually  ap- 
pointed governors  of  the  cities  of  Asia  procon- 
mlaris.  They  superintended  the  public  games 
celebrated  in  favor  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman 
emperor.  Each  city  proposed  one  wealthy  citi- 
len,  and  out  of  this  number  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies  in  A.  procons.  chose  ten  governors,  one 
of  whom  was  president  (Euseb,  II.  E.  IV.  15). 
They  corresponded  with  the  Bythyniarohs,  Ly- 
diarchs,  &c.,  of  other  Roman  provinces. 

Herzoo.* 
Asinarii,  a  term  of  derision  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  Jews,  who  were  reproached  with 
worshipping  an  ass  ( Tac,  hist.  V.  4),  and  after- 
wards to  Christians  for  the  same  reason  (Baro- 
nius  ad  a.  42.  n.  33,  ad  a.  201.  n.  21.  22).  Pos- 
sibly the  Jews  were  the  first  to  cast  their  own 
reproach  upon  Christians.  TertuU.  Apolog.  c. 
16,  ad  nat.  1. 14.  relates  that  a  man  in  Carthage, 
a  former  Jew  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christians, 
exhibited  a  picture  with  the  inscription:  deus 
chrisiianorum  dvoxoitr,^;  the  god  was  painted 
with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  with  a  hoof  on  one  foot, 
a  book  in  the  band,  and  covered  with  a  toga. 
This  differs  from  the  figure  on  a  gem  in :  Gem- 
fnae  antiq,  sculptae  a  P.  Stephanonio  illustrataet 
Venet.  1646,  Tab.  30  (and  which  MUnier,  die 
Christin  im  beidnischen  Hause,  Kopenh.  1828, 
p.  18,  erroneously  considers  a  copy  of  the  deus 
inxokfji),  which  is  simply  an  ass  standing  up- 
right, whose  four  hoofed  feet  are  yisible  under 
the  toga.  The  two  figures  in  front  of  the  ass, 
one  standing,  the  other  sitting,  are  not  in  a 
praying  posture,  and  the  ass  seems  rather  to 
represent  a  teacher  than  a  god.  ^Ovoxoltijf  also 
rather  signifies  a  monster,  referring  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  human  and  asinine  forms.  Upon 
ivoxoitiji^  And  the  various  readings,  see  Oehler, 
in  bis  edition  of  Tertul.  Apol.  et  ad  nat.  1.  c. 

Herzoo.* 
Askeloilt  Arab.  AskQl&n,  a  well-known  town 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Qaza  and 
Jamnia,  according  to  Josepbus,  B.  J.  3,  2,  1. 
about  520  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Rdand, 
Pal.,  p.  443),  and  according  to  the  Itiner.  Anlo- 
ttm.  about  16  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (Robinson 


I.  629)'  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fruitfa1» 
and  abounded  in  aromatic  plants  and  wine, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  onions  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Ascaloine,  bonce  shalots 
( Theopkrasi.  hiit  plant  7, 4 ;  Strab.  16,  p.  759 ; 
Pliny,  H.  N.  19,  6  (32) ;  Colum,  R.  R.  12,  10). 
Of  very  ancient  origin,  — according  to  Skyiaz  it 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrians;  according  to 
Xanthos  and  Nikolaos  of  Damascus,  by  a  Ly- 
dian  (Stephan.  Byz,),  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
sprang  from  the  original  Shemitic  race  that  had 
widely  spread  itself  over  this  part  of  Asia  (comp. 
Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israelites,  I.  p.  329).  Accord- 
ing to  Heroditus  1, 105,  it  possessed  an  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Urania  Aphrodite  (icairfwy  ap;^^^ 
raroy),  which  formed  the  pattern  of  those  in 
Cypres  and  Cy there  (comp.  Pa\isan,  1,  14,  6). 
Askalon,  indeed,  was  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Derceto-worship  (Diodor,  2,  4).  It  was  well 
adapted  by  its  position  for  trading  purposes,  and 
strongly  protected  by  ridges  of  rock,  surmounted 
by  walls  and  towers,  which  surrounded  it.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  ages  it  was  sub- 
jected to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On  the 
division  of  Canaan  it  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  was  actually  taken  (Judg.  1  :  18), 
but  could  not  be  retained,  as  we  soon  find  the 
Philistines  occupying  it  (Josh.  13  :  3  ;  Judg.  14 : 
19 ;  1  Sam.  6  :  17  ;  2  Sam.  1  :  20 ;  Amos  1:8; 
Zeph.  2:4;  Jer.  25  :  20).  When  the  Scythians 
returned  from  their  invasion  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
they  plundered  the  temple  of  Askalon,  but  were 
punished  with  an  enervating  disease,  and  were 
hence  called  'Evdpsti  =  av^p6ywo».  They  af* 
firmed  that  the  goddess  bestowed  oraoular  gifta 
upon  them  (Herod.  1,  105 ;  4,  67).  Under  the 
Diadochen  it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Egypt 
(Jos,  Antt.  12,  4.  5),  and  then  to  Syria  (1  Mace. 
10  :  86).  Though  it  did  not  belong  to  Herod 
the  Great,  he  beautified  it  with  baths,  fountains, 
&c.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  1,  21,  11) ;  after  his  death  it 
became  the  residence  of  his  sister  Salome  (Jos, 
Ant.  17,  11,  5).  During  the  Jewish  war  it  suf- 
fered from  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  (Jos.  B.  J.  2, 
18,  1;  3.  2.  1).  Pliny  (H.  N.  5,  14)  still  called 
it  "  oppidum  liberum."  Many  of  its  coins  are 
still  preserved.  Christian  bishops  of  this  city 
are  named  as  late  as  536  (see  Reland,  Palast., 
p.  586,  &c.).  Towards  the  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  but 
during  the  Crusades  again  became  important  as 
a  port  and  a  fortress.  After  the  battle  near 
Ilattin,  it  foil  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  (1187), 
who,  when  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  approached 
(1191),  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demo- 
lished. Though  again  rebuilt,  it  was  finally 
sacked  by  Bibar  (1270),  and  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  Crusaders  its  harbor  was  filled 
up  with  stones.  As  late  as  1660  it  was  partly 
inhabited,  as  Troilo  reports  (p.  350).  It  is  now 
a  heap  of  ruins  (see  Robinson's  Palest.  II.  629, 
&c.;  III.,  245-6,  &c.,  Ist.  ed.). 

RuzTSCBi. — ErmentrmU. 
Asmodens,  *A<ffiod<uof,  Tobit  3 :  8,  an  evil 
spirit  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Tobit  as  hav* 
ing  slain  seven  successive  husbands  of  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  Raguel,  on  the  night  of  their 
marriage ;  having  himself,  probably,  taken  pos* 
session  of  her  (6  :  15).  He  is  alluded  to  p 
ToluptttouB  Demon  in  the  Talmud  (Qittin,  6f 
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According  to  Eisenmenger  (Ent.  Jadenth.  11, 
440),  and  Lightfoot  {Hor,  hebr,  805),  he  was  not 
considered  as  a  common  demon,  but  the  prince 
of  demons,  consequently  Satan  himself.  His 
name  indicates  this.    If  derived  from  "IDt!^ 

-     T 

«=  destroy,  exterminate,  ^"fOB^H  *8  equivalent 

to  TllDNt  Prov.  15  :  11,  Job  28 :  22,  excepting 

that  the  latter  expresses  the  place,  the  former 
the  agent  of  destruction,  like  d^ojixvcav  in  Rev. 
9  :  11.  Others  (Reland,  Anti.  aacr.  4,  6,  &c.) 
derive  the  name  from  a  Persian  root  signifying 
tempter  (Matth.  4:1).  But  as  Raphael  is  one 
of  the  seven  archangels  vrhich  stand  before  Qod 
(1  Thess.  4  :  16 ;  Jude  9 ;  Revelations),  we  may 
consider  his  counterpart,  Asmodeus,  to  be  not 
Satan,  but  an  arch-devil.  And  yet,  however 
undeniable  the  influence  of  Persian  notions  upon 
the  later  Jews  may  have  been  (so  as  to  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Persian  names  into  their  sys- 
tem of  demonology),  it  is  safer  to  hold  to  the 
Hebrew  derivation,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of 
the  opposing  good  angel  (Tob.  12 :  15,  Raphael) 
is  decidedlv  Hebrew.  The  origin  of  this  idea, 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  may 
be  more  correctly  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  narrative  found  in  Gen.  G :  I,  &c. 

VAiniNOER.* 

Ass.  —  In  southern,  warm,  and  dry  countries 
the  ass  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valued  domestic  animals,  adapted  for  general 
use  by  its  spirit,  flcetness,  and  hardihood.  Asses 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Hebrews  f Gen.  12  :  16 ;  24  :  35  ;  Job  1 :  3,  &c., 
&c,;  Ex.  20  :  14.  &c.;  1  Chron.  27  :  30).  They 
were  used:  1)  for  riding,  especially  she-asses 
(which  were  also  prized  for  tneir  milk,  Numb. 
22  :  21 :  2  Kings  4  :  24),  by  women  (Josh.  15  : 
18 ;  1  Sam.  25  :  23)  and  perfions  of  distinction 
(2  Sam.  17  :  23 ;  19  :  26 ;  1  Kings  13  :  13,  &c.). 
who  preferred  such  as  were  spotted,  or  had  red- 
^  dish-brown  skins  with  white  stripes  (whence  the 
usual  name  for  asses  TJOH  ^f^™  "IDfl  =  **"" 

brum  esse,  Judg.  5  :  10;  comp.  Lightfoot,  hor. 
talm.  ad  Mt.  21  :  5).  Instead  of  saddles  they 
mostly  used  merely  a  cloth,  or  part  of  their  gar- 
ment (Matth.  21 :  7,  hence  2>3n).  ^^^  the  dri- 
ver either  went  along  side  of  or  after  the  animal 
(Judg.  19  :  3  ;  2  Kings  4  :  24).  2)  As  beasts  of 
burden  (Neh.  13  :  15 ;  1  Sam.  25  :  18  ;  Gen.  42  : 
26;  49  :  14) ;  3)  for  ploughing  (Deut.  22  :  10; 
Is.  30  :  24 ;  32  :  20) ;  4)  for  driving  large  mills 
(Matth.  18  :  G).  But  the  Hebrews  never  used 
them  in  war  (although  the  Persians  did.  Is.  21 : 
7  ;  Herodoi.  4, 129 ;  Strabo  15.  2. 14.  &c. ;  whilst 
the  Syrians  employed  them  only  for  burdens  or 
draft,'2  Kings  7  :  t).  hence  Zech.  9:9;  Matth. 
21  :  2,  &c.;  Mark  11  :  2,  Ac.  They  were  reck- 
oned among  unclean  animals  (Philo  II.  400, 
Mung.),  and  therefore  could  not  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  their  firstlings  were  redeemed  by 
ofll'ering  a  sheep,  or  by  breaking  their  neck  (Ex. 
13:13;  34:20;  sec  Movers,  Phiinik.  I.  365). 
Their  flesh  was  eaten  only  in  extreme  famine  (2 
Kings  6  :  25).  Their  lasciviousness  is  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  23  :  20.  The  tcild  ass  or  onager 
(JC^Q  s=a  cursor;  Aram.  Hl'^V  ^=  fugitivus, 

ind<nniHis)  inhabited  desert  wastes  ( Jer.  2  :  24 ; 


Job  24 :  5 ;  Is.  32  :  14),  and  on  account  of  its 
indomitable  love  of  liberty  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe Ishmael  (Gen.  16  :  12).  It  feeds  upon 
?;rasse8  (Job  6:5;  Jer.  14  :  6),  and  delights  ia 
resh  springs  (Ps.  104  :  11) ;  and  they  generally 
keep  in  large  herds  (hence  the  comparisoo  in 
Hos.  8:9).  This  animal  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fleetness  (Bochart,  hieroz.  I.  148, 
&o. ;  II.  214.  &o. ;  v.  Lengerke,  Ken.  L  140.  &c., 
146,  165;  Winer,  RealwUrterb. ;  Pauly,  Rcal- 
Encyklop.  I.  864).  Rustschi.* 

Am^  feast  of  the. — This  popular  sport  of  the 
Romish  Church  was  celebrated  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  many  towns  of  France,  although  in 
various  ways.  Its  object,  like  that  of  similar 
festivals,  was  to  represent  Scripture  incidents  in 
ways  suited  to  strike  the  rude  fancy  of  the 
laity ;  and  as  the  ass  occurs  in  several  of  those 
incidents,  it  would  naturally  figure  in  such  dra- 
matic exhibitions.  In  Rouen  the  festum  asino- 
rum  occurred  about  Christmas,  and  had  allusion 
to  the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  peo- 
ple, led  by  two  priests,  went  in  a  procession  tc 
the  Church.  The  priests  (designated  vocatores), 
as  they  advanced,  summoned  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  then  Virgil  and  the  Sybjls  (as 
representatives  of  heathenism),  upon  which  pe^ 
sons  dressed  in  appropriate  garments  came  forth 
and  foretold  the  Saviour's  advent  The  prin- 
cipal scene  represented  Balaam's  ass  with  a 
priest  concealed  between  its  legs,  who  also 
prophesied.  The  drama  closed  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  youn^  men  in  the  fierj 
furnace,  which  was  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  j 
Church.  Thereupon  the  dramatis  personam  sang 
a  chorus,  after  which  a  mass  was  celebrated 
{Ducange,  Glossar,  &c.).  In  Beauvais  the  festi- 
val  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  14,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  A  virgin  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  was  placed  upon  a  richly- 
caparisoned  ass,  and  led  from  the  cathedral  to 
St  Stephen's  church  in  front  of  the  altar,  where 
the  animal  stood  during  the  entire  mass.  The 
choir  responded:  Ilinham,  to  the  Iniroiius. 
Between  the  several  parts  of  the  service  a  half 
French  and  half  Latin  song  was  sung,  the  last 
verse  of  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole : 

Amen  dicas,  nsine  (the  ass  kneeling),  Jam  ntnr  de 

granime : 
Amen,  amen  itera,  aspernare  Vetera. 

Hex  va !  bes  va !  hex  va ! 

Bialx  sire  asnex,  car  allex 

Belle  bouche  car  cbantez. 

The  mass  ended,  the  ritual  directs :  sacerdos  tm 
hinhannobit  instead  of  ite  missa,  populos  vero, 
vice:  Deo  gratias,  ter  respondebit:  hinham  (see 
Ducange],  At  Sens  they  had  a  similar  service 
(Du  Tilliot,  M6moires  pour  servir  h.  rhistorie  de 
la  fSte  dcs  fous.,  Lausanne,  1741,  4to.,  p.  H)- 
At  Cambrai  they  simply  place  a  painted  a?^ 
behind  the  altar.  Several  bishops  endesvrtretl 
in  vain  to  abolish  this  heathen  custom,  and  it 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  an  act  of  Parluv 
ment 

These  were  the  proper  Asses'  feasts  as  cele- 
brated in  France  after  the  commencement  of  the     j 
13th  century.   The  ass,  however,  figured  in  other     I 
similar  rites.     Thus  in  some  parts  of  Oennasy 
on  St.  John's  day  (Dec.  27).  the  priest  who  cele- 
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brated  mass  was,  nfter  a  banquet,  declared 
bishop  by  the  people,  placed  upon  a  horse,  or 
ass,  and  led  through  the  Rtreets,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  church  sprinkled  the  pc^ople  with 
water  {Mone,  Schausp.  d.  Mittelalt.,  Karlsruhe, 
1846,  II.  367).  In  modern  times  some  have 
Effected  to  see  in  all  this  a  lively  sympathy  with 
whatever  pertained  to  the  history  of  Christ;  but 
of  such  pious  susceptibility  the  laity  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  knew  nothing.  Such  dramas,  usually 
combined  with  frolicking  nnd  dancing,  gratified 
the  vulgar  tastes  of  the  people.  In  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  times  the  ass  was  nothing  but  a 
stupid  despised  brute.  Some  satirical  artists 
painted  pictures  of  it  to  burlesque  the  priests 
[like  the  ono  playing  the  harp  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chartrcs,  and  the  one  reading  the  mass, 
painted  in  the  Strasburg  cathedral  on  a  pillar 
opposite  the  pulpit).  Theological  symbolism,  it 
is  true  (Iconograpnie  chretknne^  Paris,  1848,  p. 
310),  employed  the  ass,  not,  as  Crosnier  says,  to 
represent  contentment,  but  slothful  greediness 
and  low  sensuality  (Rah,  Maurvs,  Comm.  in 
lib.  Reg.  0pp.  ed.  Col.  T.  III.  p.  55,  &c.;  Vin- 
ctnt.  BeUov,,  spec,  morale.  Lib,  III.  p.  6,  dist.  3, 
&c.).  With  such  allegorical  zoology,  however, 
the  people  were  not  acquainted. 

C.  Schmidt.* 

Assemani. — Two  brothers  and  a  nephe.w  of 
this  name  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  and  oriental  scholars  of  the  18th 
cenlary.  They  were  Maronites,  born  in  Mt. 
Lebanon.  The  connection  then  existing  between 
the  Maronites  and  the  Romish  See  led  the  bro- 
thers to  visit  Italy.  At  the  Maronite  College  in 
Rome  they  studied  theology,  and  cultivated 
their  knowledge  of  oriental  literature! 

1)  Joseph  Simon  became  Basilicae  Petri  de 
urbe  Presbyter  beneficiatus,  papal  Referendary 
of  both  signatures,  and  Vatican  Librarian.  lie 
vras  untiring  and  candid  in  his  researches,  and 
A  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  Church  and  Syrian  literature,  in  some 
respects  being  our  only  guide  in  these  branches 
to  this  day.  His  cotemporarics  styled  him 
"  erudissimus  ae  stupendi  labcria  vir,"  When 
Clement  XI.  resolved  to  increase  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  librarv,  J.  S.  Assemani  was  recom- 
mended  as  a  suitable  agent  for  collecting  and 
purchasing  them.  Having  received  the  ap- 
pointment (1715)  he  went  first  to  Cairo,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Maronite  Jesuit  Elias 
Georgius  obtained  some  MSS.  from  the  Patriarch 
there.  He  next  visited  the  desert  and  was  still 
more  successful.  Leaving  Egypt  he  went  to 
Damascus,  but  the  Moslems  being  reluctant  to 
part  with  their  MSS.  he  pressed  on  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  and  assisted  by  j 
the  Patriarch.  The  approach  of  the  rainy 
Reason  prevented  his  visiting  Mesopotamia.  In 
October,  1716,  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  he 
reached,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  early  in  1717, 
having  collected  150  MSS.  The  Pope  was  so 
^ell  pleased  with  this  result  that  ho  designed 
sending  him  on  a  second  similar  mission  to 
Mesopotamia,  but  the  plan  was  frustrated.  In 
1T33  he  was  appointed  Honorary  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  (1735)  to  the  East 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Catholics  of  Lebanon  from  the  Turks,  and  for 


the  erection  of  a  new  Maronite    monastery. 
This  mission  occupied  three  years,  after  which 
he  returned  (1738)  to  Europe.     lie  presided,  aa 
ablegate  of  the  Pope,  at  a  Synod  held  in  1736 
by  the  Maronite  Patriarch  Joseph  Peter  of  Oaza 
(Gazenus),  the  proceedings  of  which  Assemani 
wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin.   He  seized  every  opportunity,  meanwhile, 
for  making  collections,  and  this  time  returned 
with  more  than  2000  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
numerous  MSS.,  and  copper  plates  engraved 
with  Privileges,  which  Domitian  had  distributed 
among  the  Egyptians, — all  which  were  deposited 
in  the  Vatican  Library.     He  reached  tne  age 
of  81  years,  and  died  Jan.  31,  1708.    The  most 
important  of  his  works  are :  "  S.  Ephraem,  Si/ri, 
Opera  quae  extant,  Graece,  Si/riace,  iMiine,  rf*c.," 
and    ** Jiibliotheca    orientalis    ClemeniuKhVati" 
cana"    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  the  sole  editor  of  the  former,  and 
that  he  was  prevented  from  completing  the  latter 
according  to  his  plan  ;  and  still  more  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  papers  were  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
August  30ih,  1708.    Of  the  "  J5»W.  orient,,''  &c., 
T.  I.-III.  appeared  in  Rome,  1719-1728,  fol. 
The  first  treats  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  second 
of  the  monophysite  Syrian  writers;  the  third 
treats  1)  of  ^estorian  writers ;  and  2)  of  Syrian 
Nestorianr..    Though  badly  arranged,  the  work 
is  a  rich  source  of  information,  indispensable  in 
the  study  of  the  oriental  Church  and  literature. 
Part  1  of  T.  III.  of  the  "  Bibl.  orient.,"  Ac, 
contains  the  incomplete  catalogue  of  the  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Metropolitan  Ebed 
Jesu,  which  Abr.  Eccbellensis    published    in 
Rome  in  1653,  with  a  Latin   translation  and 
annotations.     Part  2  of  T.  III.  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  Nestorian  party  to  the  author's  own 
time.    An  abstract  of  this  work  was  prepared 
by  Aug.  Fr.  Pfeiffer  f  Erlangen.  1776-77,  2  Th. 
8vo.).     The  edition  of  Ephr.  Si/rtis  published  in 
Rome,  1732-46,  fol.,  is  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Cardinal  Quirini,   who    merely  patronised   it, 
Assemani  being  the  editor  of  the  first  three  vols., 
and  the  Maronite  Piedro  Benedeiti  (Benedictus^ 
or  properly  Mobarik)  of  vols.  .4  and  5,  who  also 
vowelled    the    Syrian    text   and  translated  it 
(though   not  literally,  nor  always  accurately) 
into  Latin.    Bcnedetti  died  in  1742,  and  Asse- 
mani resumed  the  work,  publishing  the  2d  and 
3d  vols,  of  the  Greek  works  in  1743  and  1746. 
The  last  vol.  of  the  Syrian  works  was  published 
by  Stephen  Evodius  Assemani.     J.  o.  A.  also 
published  Rudimenta  ling.  Arabicae  (Rom.  1732, 
4to.),  the  Ch'onicon  OrientaJe  of  Abr.  Ecchel* 
lenRis,  and  the  Chronicon  Siculum  (from  827- 
963)  in  Caruso* s  Biblioth,  histor,  regni  Sic\liae, 
T.  I.    He  also  commenced  a   comprehensive 
work  entitled:  Kalendaria  eccL  universa,  giving 
the  history  of  the  saints  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western   Church.    Allied  to  this  was  his  De 
sacris  imaginibus  el  rdtqiiii^.    These  were  lost 
in  the  flames.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  acts  of  Oriental  Councils,  in  6 
vols. ;  of  Euchologia  eccles,  orientalis  in  7  books ; 
of  an  Hist,  orientalis  in  9  books ;  of  Syria  veins 
et  nova  in  9  books ;  of  Gramm,  Sgr,  absolutist 
sima  Arab,  exposita;  and  finally  of  a  large 
number  of  dissertations ;  altogether  amounting 
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to  100  Tol«.  (See  Angel,  Mai^  Scripiorum  vet, 
nova  eoUeetio  e  Vatic,  Codd,  ed,  T.  III.,  P.  II., 
166,  Beq. 

2)  Joseph  AhysitiS  A.,  brother  of  J.  Simon, 
-wtik  Prot^8i«or  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Rome 
(t  Feb.  9,  1782).  Of  bin  two  chief  works,  the 
one :  '*  Cod,  liturgictu  Eccl.  univers,  in  XV.  libros 
disirib:*  (Rom.  1740-66,  13  toIs.  in  4to.)  was 
never  completed ;  the  other :  "  Comm,  de  Caihol. 
s.  Patriarch.  Chald,  et  Nestor,**  (Rom.  1775, 4to.) 
belongs  to  the  same  class  with  his  brother's. 
Besides  some  diss,  de  sacr,  ritibus  he  also  wrote 
a  Comm.  theol.-canonieus  crii.  de  eccl.,  earum 
revereniia  et  a^lo  (Rom.  1766,  fol.). 

3)  Stephen  Evodius,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  appointed  titular  Archbishop  of  Apamea  in 
Syria,  and  obtained  lucrative  prebends  in  Italy. 
His  high  repute  as  an  Orientalist  and  general 
scholar  led  to  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  of  Sc.  of  London.  He  aided  his 
uncle  J.  Simon  in  publishing  the  works  of 
Ephraem.  He  also  wrote:  B^l.  Medic,  Lau- 
rent,  et  Palatin.  Codd.  MSS,  orient,  catalogu» 
(Florent,  1742,  fol.),  especially  valuable  for  23 
large  plates,  portions  of  the  Gospels,  copied 
from  an  old  Syrian  MS.  He  also  published: 
Acta  SS.  Mart,  orient,,  qui  in  Perside  passi  sttnt, 
et  occidental. — ubi  eiiam  acta  Simonis  Stylitae  e 
hibl,  apost.  Vat  (lb.  1748,  2  vols,  fol.,  Syr.  with 
Lat.  transl.  and  notes).  His  translations  of  the 
Syriac  are  defective.  Of  the  **Bibl,  Apost.  Vat, 
Vodd.  MS.  Catalog,  in  tres  partes  distrib.,  in 
craarum  prima  orient.,  in  altera  graeei^  in  tert. 
tat.,  ital.  aliorumque  Europ.  idiomaium,  etc. 
(Rom.  1756,  sq.  foL),  which  he  undertook  in 
connection  with  J.  oimon  A.,  only  three  vols, 
appeared.  All  the  existing  copies  of  this  work 
were  burnt  in  the  fire  of  1768.  4)  Simon  A., 
of  the  present  century,  is  also  favorably  known 
for  his  contributions  to  Oriental,  especially 
Arabic  literature.  A.  0.  Hoffman.* 

AssyriailB. — (Sec  I^neveh.) 

Asterius. — In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name:  The  one  a 
pupil  of  Lucian  (see  Art.)  and  a  prominent  writer 
m  defence  of  Arianisra  (f  330) ;  the  other, 
Bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus  (f  410),  to  whom 
some  sermons,  referred  to  at  the  second  Council 
of  Nice,  were  ascribed.  (Eleven  of  these  may 
be  found  in  Combejisius,  Aduarium  novum, 
Tom.  1.)  Cotelier  also  ascribes  to  him  8  Homi- 
lies (Cot,  Monum.  eccl.  gr.);  but  Oudin  and 
Dupin  refer  these  to  the  Arian  A. 

Herzog.* 

Astronomy. — The  ancient  Hebrews  knew  but 
little  of  this  science,  and  were  the  more  negli- 
gent of  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
astrology,  as  this  was  associated  with  idolatry. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  stars  was  confined  to 
the  results  of  popular  observations,  such  as  were 
made  by  husbandmen  and  shepherds  upon  high 
open  pasture-grounds  and  steppes.  Thus  the 
cnanges  of  the  moon  formed  the  basis  of  the 
divisions  of  time  into  years  and  months,  and 
new-moons  were  celebrated  as  religious  festivals. 
The  host  of  heaven  included  the  stars  also.  ^  A 
few  prominent  constellations  are  named,  showing 
that  they  attracted  attention :  the  morning-star 


(Venus),  Is.  14: 12,  SS%7'  ^^  Pleiades  nO'D 

Orion  S^DD.  Ursa  Maj.  E't;,  Draco  {^'nj.'jot 

9  :  9,  the  Gemini  on  the  belt  of  the  milky  way, 
Acts  28  :  11.  An  incidental  allusion  to  the 
Zodiac  occurs  in  2  Kings  23  :  5 ;  but  of  the 
division  of  the  stars  into  planets,  fixed  start, 
and  comets,  we  find  no  trace  in  the  O.  T. 

Hkrzog.* 
AtergatiB  (other  Greek  forms  are,  Atargatis, 
Adergatis,  Tirgata,  &c.).  This  goddess  is  named 
but  once  in  the  Bible,  via.,  in  2  Mace.  12 :  26. 
Historical  and  etymological  considerations  indi- 
cate ber  identity  with  Berceto  and  Dercetis. 
According  to  Sdden  and  Kreuzer^  the  word  sig- 
nifies: a  greai  fish,  J*^  "^^IN*   Gtsenius  and 

Winer  prefer  "1  j  ■)'^^  =  greatness  of  fortune  i 

V   T 

the  former  agreeing  with  her  character  as  fish- 
goddess,  the  latter  with  the  form  of  the  word. 
The  word,  however  (as  Movers  emphatically 
states),  has  the  same  form  in  the  Talmud,  the 

Syriac,  and  Chaldaic,^  Nni?*^n»  ^hich  coin- 

_  T       "•         • 

cides  with  Tirgata  and  Derceto.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  words  X  is  often  radical.  But  Tirgata 
means  opening,  throat,  a  designation  of  the  god- 
dess which  Lucian  explains  in  his  description 
of  her  worship  in  Hieropolis  (Dea  Svr.  13. 14. 
48).  She  is  therefore  a  water  divinity,  and 
indeed  the  symbol  of  the  fructifying  power  of 
water,  like  Aphrodite,  and  its  absorption  by  the 
earth,  which,  like  Danae,  opens  its  bf>som  to 
receive  the  fertilizing  moisture.  Hence  the  myth 
traces  her  cultus  to  the  story  of  Deucalion,  the 
hero  of  an  Asiatic  flood  (like  Aisothros).  When 
the  water  of  the  flood  ran  down  that  throat, 
Deucalion,  say  some,  founded  a  temple  and  wor- 
ship for  Here;  but  others  affirm  that  it  was 
Semiramis  who  founded  them  for  her  mother 
Derceto.  When  it  is  said,  therefore,  in  Eratosth. 
catast.  38,  that  the  water  of  Aquarius  is  swal- 
lowed by  the  great  fish  (in  the  constellation),  we 
understand  by  the  fish  none  other  than  Derceto 
herself,  who  was  changed  into  a  fish  (Diod.  Sic. 
II.  4;  Ovid's  Met.  IV.  45 ;  Hygin  astr.  II.  41; 
Athen.  VIII.  346) ;  as  similar  transmutations 
into  animals  point  to  the  earlier  worship  of  those 
animals.  We  know,  moreover,  that  fishes  were 
worshipped  in  Syria  (Rerod.  11.72;  Cic.  Nai. 
D.  HI.  15 ;  Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  4,  9 ;  Diod.  II. 
4,  &c.).  Derceto  was  also  explained  to  refer 
simply  to  a  queen  who  was  fond  of  fish  {Athen- 
aeus,  VIII.  8).  The  relation  nf  this  goddess  to 
fishes  is  shown  by  figures  in  Joppe,  llierapolls, 
Askalon,  and  Azotus,  in  which  she  has  a  wo- 
man's bust  and  a  fish's  tail  (Diod.  II.  4 ;  Lucian 
14).  The  same  figure  occurs  on  coins.  She  1.% 
therefore,  related  to  Dagon,  and  the  Chaldean 
Odagon,  i.  q.  Cannes,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Indian  Vishnu  and  Mexican  Coxcox.  Besides, 
fishes  and  water  beloni^  together,  and  both  rep- 
resent female  fecundity.  Subsequently  this 
goddess  also  was  blended  not  only  with  Aphro- 
dite, but  with  Ashtoreth  and  Here,  as  Dea  Syria. 
We  have  no  account  of  her  being  worshipped  as 
Venus.  The  only  astronomical  myth  concerning 
her  points  to  the  constellation  Pisces.  Eratosth. 
catast,  21. 38.    Sigidius,    (Comp.  Movers,  Pho* 
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Biiier,  1. 584,  ke, ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Sjrid,  IT.  3, 
•Dd  Beferi  addHamenta;  Creuzer,  Symb.  II.  2 
40,  Ac.;  Winer^  B.  R.  L.;  Dupuis,  origine  d, 
cuUet,  III.  615,  a».,  c.  17 :  Shihr,  Rel.  d.  Orients, 
p.  435;  Schwetdc,  Mjth.  d.  Semicen,  p.  218,  Ac,) 

J.  Q.  MULLBR.* 

Atlialiah  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jesebel,  grand-dauf^hter  of  Omri  (2  Kings  8 : 
26),  and  wife  of  Jeboram,  King  of  Judah  (2 
Kings  8  :  18),  whom,  with  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
lured  into  the  worship  of  Bnal  (2  Kings  8  :  18, 
27).  She  also  persaaded  Ahaxiah  to  join  iSrael 
in  the  war  against  the  Syrians  (2  Chron.  22  :  4, 
5).  Abaxiah  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
roTftl  family  having  been  slain,  Athaliah  seized 
the  throne,  and  soaght,  by  murdering  all  the 
cnrTiTing  heirs,  to  retain  it  (2  Kings  9  :  27,  10; 
13 :  14;  11 :  1 ;  2  Chron.  22  :  10).  But  by  the 
exertions  of  Jehosheba,  wife  of  the  high  priest 
Jehoida,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah  was  res- 
cued, and  concealed  for  six  years  in  the  temple. 
That  a  woman  like  Athaliah  could  retain  the 
sceptre  so  long  may  be  explained  by  the  de- 
graded and  enteebled  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
by  similar  instances  of  female  usurpation  in 
ancient  eastern  countries  (1  Kings  10 : 1 ;  Prov. 
31 : 1).    After  the  lapse  of  six  years  Jehoida 

Sotted  a  conspiracy  between  the  priests  and 
Mlj-guard  of  the  queen.  Athaliah  was  put  to 
death  B.  G.  878,  the  worship  of  Baal  was  abo 
lished,  and  Joash  elevated  to  the  throne  (2  Kings 
11 ;  2  Chron.  22 :  10-23 ;  21 :  6).  The  Tyrians, 
however,  seem  subsequently  to  have  taken  fear- 
fal  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  their  relatives 
(Joel  3  :  9-11)  Vaihinoer.* 

Athanariua. — Though  small  and  homely  in 
person,  Athanasius  has  been  sumamed  the 
Great,  a  distinction  to  which  his  intellectual 
greatness  and  moral  worth  fully  entitled  him. 
He  is  prominent  among  all  his  cotemporaries 
for  depth  of  thought,  firmness  of  will,  resolute 
maintenance  of  the  true  and  the  good,  or  what 
was  considered  such,  for  his  prudence  and 
fidelity  to  the  sacred  things  entrusted  to  him, 
for  his  sagacity  and  mildness,  for  his  persever- 
ance and  rigor,  when  this  was  necessary.  But 
his  external  greatness  was  essentially  condi- 
tioned by  bis  intellectual  and  moral  greatness. 
As  Constantine  was  a  turning  point  in  Church- 
political  affairs,  so  was  also  Athanasius  in  refer- 
ence to  Church  life  in  its  peculiar  sphere  and  in 
its  manifold  contests  and  difficulties,  as  these 
were  occasioned  bj  its  internal  development  and 
its  external  relations.  He  became  the  centre 
uoond  which  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
varioiis  tendencies  and  parties  revolved,  the  firm 
rock  of  Church  truth  and  freedom,  and  his  name 
Wiw  the  victorious  banner  of  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  rights  and  faith  of  the  Church. 
He  was  also  permitted  to  see  the  great  cause  for 
which  be  suffered  and  contended  with  burning 
leal  and  tender  love,  come  off  victorious.  He 
lived  to  see  how  the  prejudices  of  honest  men 
vanished  before  the  power  of  truth;  how  even 
the  machinations,  the  violence,  and  the  intrigues 
of  opponeota  contributed  to  remove  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  many ;  and  how  that,  which 
many  at  first  regarded  with  suspicion  as  an  in- 
novaUon,  was  acknowledged  as  the  expression 
of  the  ancient  Christian  truth,  even  before  it  was 
18 


formally  sanctioned  as  such  (381).  And  he, 
who  for  a  time  had  scarcely  where  to  lay  his 
head,  on  account  of  his  resolute  confession  of 
the  truth  and  firm  consistency,  was  permitted  at 
last  to  enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  in  undinturbed 
labors,  and  close  bis  useful  career  in  peace. 

The  early  life  of  Athanasius  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.  He  was  born  either  at  the  close  of 
the  3d  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury; his  youth  consequently  fell  within  the 
period  of  the  transition  of  the  Church  from 
being  persecuted  to  political  power— the  era  of 
the  commencement  of  those  contests,  which  ex- 
tended through  many  centuries,  between  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  which 
Athanasius,  as  the  first  champion  on  the  side  of 
the  Church,  took  a  prominent  part,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  lie  was  early  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  educated  accordingly. 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  with  whom 
Athanasius  afterwards  contended  so  powerfully 
against  the  perversion  of  the  truth,  is  said  to 
have  observed  him  among  a  crowd  of  boys  who 
were  playfully  mimicking  the  bishop  whilst  he 
was  performing  the  services  customary  at  the 
baptism  of  catechumens.  He  resolved  to  edu- 
cate the  boy  for  the  Church.  Athanasius  made 
rapid  progress  in  classical  and  theological  stu- 
dies, and  soon  was  able  to  solve  the  highest 
scientific  and  theological  problems.  Thus  as  a 
youth  he  wrote  an  npologetico-polemical  treatise, 
which  summed  up  all  previous  theological 
efforts,  to  ward  off  Hellenic  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  prove  it  to  be  the  perfect  and  only 
true  religion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  chief  mission  of  later  times, 
viz:  the  determination  of  Christian  dogmas 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Church.  We  refer  to 
the  treatise:  Xoyof  xa/ra  tCtp  ixkr^vcw,  and:  fttpi 
t^i  inui'^puiftfi6tu)i  tov  xoyov  (the  incarnation  of 
the  Word).  We  recognise  in  these  the  pupil  of 
the  Alexandrian  masters  of  the  2d  and  3a  cen- 
turies, who,  rejecting  what  was  heterogeneous 
and  fantastic,  has  appropriated  their  most  lumi- 
nous principles,  —  a  genuine  cburchly  spirit, 
who  holds  fast  only  to  that  which  fully  approves 
itself  to  the  cburchly  consciousness,  and  further 
develops  it.  He  appears  also  as  a  truly  scientific 
man,  who  views  each  sinjsle  truth  in  its  grand 
connections,  and  traces  it  back  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  fur 
him  to  dispute  with  opponents  about  details,  but 
he  compelled  them  to  a  direct  contest  of  |>rinci- 
ples.  In  this  treatise  he  discusses  the  highest 
scientific  problems :  God,  man,  the  world,  good 
and  evil,  sin  and  redemption.  Heathenism 
enters  into  the  construction  of  the  whole  as  de- 
parture from  the  truth.  It  is  so  comprehended 
in  its  genesis  that  it  is  even  thereby  condemned. 
It  is  a  form  of  evil  which  in  itself  is  transitory 
and  unreal,  into  which  man,  departing  from  the 
truth  of  his  life,  has  deluded  himself  by  his 
thinking,  imagining  that  it  is  something,  whilst 
it  is  nothing,  and  on  this  account  not  from  Qod, 
who  is  pure  reality  (truth),  and  from  whom 
nothing  but  what  is  real  proceeds.  But  every- 
thing comes  from  Ood  through  His  Fbn?,  which 
is  his  eternal  and  perfect  image,  b^  which  he 
has  created  everything,  and  by  which  he  also 
preserves  and  rules  all  in  rich  variety  and  cr 
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tnst,  and  jet  with  sach  haimon^  as  beaotifully 
displays  the  divine  wisdom.  This  Word  (Logos) 
also  mediates  man's  knowledge  of  Qod  and  com- 
munion with  him.  Bat  man,  created  after  the 
Word  as  his  image,  recognises  this  image  as  be 
looks  within  himself,  and  Ood  in  the  same, 
whose  true  revelation  it  is.  Hence  he  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  imperishable  divine  life  {aph- 
Ikarsia,  athanasia).  By  sin  he  has  lost  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  has  fallen  into  ignorance 
and  error,  as  well  as  into  vanity  and  transttori- 
ness  (t^apa)*  But  the  rational  and  immortal 
soul  has  nut  therefore  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  God  and  his  Word,  in  which,  indeed,  its  rea- 
son and  immortality  are  grounded.  He  has 
given  it  creation  (the  world)  by  the  order  and 
harmony  of  which  God  is  made  known,  which, 
it  is  true,  is  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  soul,  to  lead  it  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  so  that  instead  of  such  knowledge 
we  find  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  delusion, 
a  confounding  of  creation  and  Creator.  The  ori- 
ginal knowledge  and  communion  of  God  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  descent  of  the  eternal 
Word  into  humanity,  by  the  incarnation.  This 
restoration  was  prepared  by  the  holv  teachings 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  were  not 
merely  given  to  the  Jews,  but  belong  to  the 
whole  world,  and  by  means  of  which  a  yearning 
for  redemption  was  excited  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul.  It  was  necessary,  because  God,  according 
to  his  faithfulness,  could  not  permit  the  nature 
which  participated  of  his  Logos  to  go  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  his  truth 
demanded  that  the  law  of  death,  which  was  or- 
dained for  the  sinner,  be  fulfilled,  the  Logos 
must  become  partaker  of  mortal  flesh.  He,  who 
comprehended  and  sustained  all  things  in  him- 
self, could  now  give  his  flesh  as  an  offering  for 
all,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  death  for  all.  And 
as  his  death  satisfies  for  the  death  of  all,  so  his 
resurrection  is  of  advantage  to  all ;  in  him  the 
imperishable  life  is  recovered  for  all.  Thus  is 
be,  by  whom  all  were  made,  also  he  through 
whom  all  may  be  restored  to  the  original  glory, 
which  they  had  lost.  The  Creator  should  also 
be  the  Saviour.  We  now  become  the  children 
of  God,  by  receiving  the  Logos,  by  which  we 
receive  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our 
hearts,  which  cries:  Abba,  Father.  By  this 
means,  because  this  bis  spirit  dwells  in  us,  sin 
and  death  are  destroyed  in  us,  and  righteousness 
and  life  renewed.  His  appearance  in  a  human 
body  was  not  incongruous,  because  the  Logos, 
which  dwelt  in  the  whole  of  the  world  as  in  a 
body,  could  also  dwell  in  a  single  part  of  it,  by 
which,  however,  his  all-comprehending  life  and 
dominion  is  not  excluded.  The  same  revelation 
was  also  designed  to  serve,  that  those  who  would 
not  acknowledge  him  in  his  universal  provi- 
dence, might  acknowledge  him,  and  through 
him  the  Father,  in  the  works  which  he  performed 
through  his  humanity. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  power  of  Christ's 
appearance  has  continued  to  authenticate  itself, 
so  that,  t(»gether  with  sin,  entire  heathenism  is 
being  destmyed,  and  a  new  life  of  righteousness, 
love  and  peace  is  coming  to  pass,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  given  us  in  these  effects  of  the 
absolute  truth,  the  divine  origin  and  character 


of  Christianity.  These,  so  far  as  we  can  traoe 
them,  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Apo> 
logT  of  Christianity,  according  to  its  negatiTe 
and  positive  contents.  How  Athanasias  by  it 
prepared  the  wav  also  for  the  polemico-dogms* 
tical  labors  which  the  agitation  in  the  Church 
and  his  position  in  the  same  brought  upon  him, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Athanasius,  as  deacon  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  became  the  assistant  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander at  the  time  when  the  latter  came  into  con- 
flict with  his  presbyter  Aritu,  In  Anus  that 
view  which  affirmed  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  (Logos)  to  the  Father  (an  opinion  which  to 
this  time  had  been  associated  with  that  of  his 
emanation  from  the  divine  essence)  reached  its 
more  definite  result,  in  the  declaration  that  the 
Son  was  not  eternal,  not  without  beginning,  bat 
created.  It  was  desired,  moreover,  to  harmooiM 
the  Scriptures  with  this  view,  and  retain  the 
doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  other  orsi- 
tures  through  the  Son.  All  this,  however,  wu 
set  forth  with  the  ethical  explanation  that  Qod, 
foreseeing  that  Christ,  though  a  changeable  and 
fallible  creature,  would  persevere  in  righteous 
ness,  invested  him  with  the  name,  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  degnr 
datinn  of  the  Saviour  was  resisted  by  the  faith 
of  those  who  received  the  Apostolic  testimonf 
of  the  real  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  the  ooii< 
sciousness  of  the  Church.  Among  these  yoang 
Athanasius  was  prominent  At  the  Synod  of 
Nice  he  chiefly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  this 
faith,  so  far  as  this  was  to  be  won  in  an  intel- 
lectual way.  The  legal  sanction  of  the  "  Ho* 
moousia,"  or  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  and  the  begetting  of  the  same  from 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  belonged  to  the  em- 
peror, who  in  this  instance  accepted  the  doo- 
trinal  expression  of  a  consistent  minority  as  the 
true  one,  condemned  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
banished  Arius.  But  his  reception  of  the  Nioene 
symbol  was  not  based  on  firm  conviction ;  and 
influences  of  another  kind  might  lead  him  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  Semi-Arians  (eee 
Arianism)  co-operated  with  the  Arians,  and 
Constantino,  influenced  also  by  his  dying  sister, 
insisted  upon  the  reception  of  Arius  again  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  'Athanasius,  who 
since  328  (according  to  the  latest  investigations) 
had  been  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  place  of 
AlexuaJer,  opposed  this  demand,  which  cast 
suspicion  on  the  entire  faith  of  the  Church  and 
endangered  her  independence,  with  inflexible 
firmnes.i,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  emperor. 
He  knew  so  well  how  to  refute  the  repeated 
charges  of  united  opponents,  that  the  emperor 
again  yielded.  But  his  opponents  did  not  stop 
until  they  obtained  his  condemnation  by  the 
disgraceful  Synod  of  Tyre,  and  his  banishment 
to  Treves.  Athanasius  was  recalled  after  the 
death  of  Constantine.  But  being  again  accused 
before  Constantius,  he  was  driven  away  by  force 
after  he  bad  been  deposed  by  a  Synod  at  Aoti 
och.  He  found  protection  at  Rome,  and  was 
again  restored  by  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  upon 
which  the  emperor  invited  him  to  the  court,  and 
having  been  favorably  impressed  by  his  appea^ 
ancc,  wrote  several  letters  in  his  favor.    Alex* 
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tndria  bailed  his  retain,  and  he  renewed  his 
labors  with  i^reat  energy  and   success.     His 
labors  in  the  Occident  were  not  without  import- 
BQt  results.    Bj  the  life  of  Antonius,  which  he 
▼rote,  he  awakened  a  feeling  for  monasticism. 
But  the  season  of  rest  was  not  to  continue  long. 
The  rebellion  of  Magnentius  gave  the  opponents 
Dew  occasion  fur  coroMaint,  and    the    fickle- 
minded  emperor  yieldea  to  their  ill-temper  and 
importunity.     A  systematic   persecution  now 
began.    This  was  first  directed  against  the  men 
vbo  sided  with  Atbanasius,  and  who  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others;  and 
Bt  lost  against  Athanasius  himself,  and  being 
condemned  by  the  Arian  Synods  of  Aries  and 
Milan,  be  was  banished  for  the  third  time. 
There  f«jllowed  now  a  period  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion and  hot  CQntests,  every  means  being  used 
to  make  Arianism  the  ruling  doctrine,  and  to 
occupy  the  churches  with  Arian  bishops.    But 
their  seal  overreached  itself,  so  that  the  more 
honest  Semi-Arians  were  offended,  and  favored 
the  restoration  of  the  Nicene  faith.    The  result 
became  visible  when,  under  Julian,  each  party 
was  permitted   to  employ  only  moral    force. 
Athanasius,  being  as  prudent  and  mild  in  vic- 
tory as  he  waa  firm  and  decided  in  conflict, 
knew  how  to  win  by  moderation  and  forbearance 
those  who  were  inclined  to  the  true  faith,  and 
thne  eeoute  its  tribmph.    But  having  thus  also 
internally  strengthened  the  Church,  which  was 
now  pressed  by  an  attempt  to  restore  heathen- 
iim,  be  provoked  the  ill-will  of  Julian.     The 
emperor  would  not  allow  the  man  to  labor  on 
peaceably,  who  alreadjr  as  a  youth,  in  the  full 
oonaciousness  that  Christianity  was  the  true  and 
perfect  religion,   had  condemned   heathenism, 
and  now,  shining  as  a  bright  light,  and  in  the 
jifftT  of  his  strength  and  wisdom,  was  greatly 
injuring  it.    He  was  exiled  for  the  fourth  time. 
Once  more  recalled,  by  Jovian,  the  Arianizing 
Yalens  banished  him  for  the  fifth  time.    Fear 
for  the  man,  however,  who  was  so  universally 
honored,  led  him  to  revoke  the  edict,  and  hence- 
forward he  lived  and  labored  undisturbed,  full 
of  vigor  even  in  his  old  age,  exerting  a  wide- 
spread influence  by  preaching  and  writing,  cspe- 
cialljr  in  his  congregation,  with  which  he  always 
remained  united  in  spirit  and  prayer,  though 
absent  in  the  body,  whose  heavy  burdens  he 
Iwre  in  his  priestly  heart,  and  for  which   he 
contended  as  a  lioness  contends  for  her  young. 

How  he  vanquished  Arianism;  how,  with  more 
■kilfal  dialectics,  and  with  the  superior  power  of 
a  highly  enlightened  spirit,  he  arove  it  out  cf 
the  hiding-places  of  its  criticism,  and  viciori- 
ously  defended  the  truth  of  the  Church  against 
its  attacks ;  how  be  exposed  in  its  nakedness 
thisjudaiiing  spoliation  and  paganising  disfigu- 
ration of  Christianity;  how  he  perceived  in 
these  errors  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  re- 
dempUon,  and  the  deep  degradation  of  Christi- 
snity;  how  be  maintained  the  eternal  and  in- 
ward distinction  of  the  divine  Trias,  which  in 
itself  is  perfect,  against  Sabellian  mixture,  and 
defended  the  unity  and  consubstantialitjr  of  the 
same  agunst  all  separation  and  subordination ; 
how  he  proved  this  'Tpcof  &f»oavoioi,  also  with 
reference  to  the  Holy  QhoHt,  as  that  alone  which 


corresponds  with  Christian  experience  aad  with 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Scriptures; 
how  he  finally,  from  this  stand-point,  firmly 
established  the  perfect  divinity  of  the  Saviour 
against  Apollinarian  mutilation ;  all  this  can  be 
learned  from  a  series  of  treatises,  from  which 
the  theology  of  the,  present  da;^  has  yet  much  to 
learn,  ana  whose  demonstrations,  if  humanly 
imperfect,  yet  cannot  be  equalled  by  a  criticism 
which  follows  the  anti-churchly  leadings  of  a 
modern  anthropotheism. 

The' entire  man,  as  he  labored,  contended,  and 
suffered,  is  exhibited  in  his  works  (Athan,  opera 
ed  Mof^aucon,  Paris,  1698,  3  T.  fol.,  and  ^U 
niani  Paiav,,  1777,  4  T.  fol.),  which  are  partly 
apolo^etical,  as  those  post  mentioned,  partly 
polemical,  partly  exegetical  and  homiletical,  and 
partly  biographical  (the  life  of  St.  Antonius) 
and  liturgical  (Festbriefe  aus  dem  Syrischen 
uebersetzt,  &c.,  von  Lie.  Dr.  Larsow,  1852 ;  comp, 
"Deutsche  Zeitachrift  fUr  Christl.  Wiss.  and 
Christl.  Leben,''  1852,  p.  315,  &c.).  Besides  the 
older  biographies  of  Athanasius  (Oratio  (21) 
Qreffor,  Naz,;  Papebrochiiu,  in  act.  Sand,  maj. 
I.  186,  VII.  546 ;  Montfaucon,  in  ed.  opp.  Title- 
tnont,  meinoirea  YIIl.).  there  is  an  excellent 
modern  one  by  /.  A,  Mdhler  (Athan.  der  Or. 
und  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit),  in  which  he  also 
gives  a  careful  representation  of  his  doctrines, 
and  an  analysis  ot  his  principal  works.  He  has 
also  been  properly  estimated  by  Protestants, 
after  earlier  unjust  undervaluation,  by  Bifk- 
ringer  (Kirchen-Oesch.  in  Biographien  I.  2,  p. 
121)  and  by  Neander  (Kirchen-Gesch.  II.  2, 718, 
sq.).  Thorough  expositions  of  his  doctrines  are 
ftiund  in  Eiliei-^s  Gesch.  der  christl.  Philos.,  II. 
30,  8^.;  Baur,  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigkeit  &c.,  I.  395,  sq.;  Dorner,  Entwick- 
lungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  I. 
833,  pq.,  898,  sq.,  948,  sq.,  968,  sq.,  1071,  sq., 
who  partly  corrected  Baur's  criticism. 

Klino. — Beck. 

Athanasian  Creed,  also  called  Symbolum 

Quieunque,  from  its  introductory  words.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  with  about  as 
much  propriety  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  bears 
that  of  the  Apostles.  For  whilst  it  sets  forth 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  person  of  Christ 
with  the  definiteness  of  scientific  statement 
which  those  doctrines  acquired,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Athanasius,  during  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  its  author 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  defines  the  subs^ 
quently  determined  relation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  from  the  facts : 
that  most  of  the  MSS.  of  A.'s  works  do  not  con- 
tain it,  nay,  even  repudiate  its  genuineness; 
that  the  Latin  text,  the  MSS.  of  which  nearly 
all  agree,  whilst  the  Greek  greatly  vary  from 
each  other,  is  obviously  the  original ;  and  that 
the  witnesses  cited  in  favor  of  its  early  existence 
and  currency  are  of  too  late  a  date.  As  to  the 
real  ort^n  of  this  symbol  the  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail.  Strong  reasons  have  been 
urged  in  favor  of  Vigilins  of  Tapsus,  in  North 
Africa  (about  the  close  of  the  5th  cent.).  This 
opinion,  however,  rests  upon  the  assumed,  and 
yet  disputed,  authenticity  of  the  works  ascribed 
to  Vigilius.  Opinions  favoring  other  individuals 
are  involved  in  similar  doubt    The  expressions 
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fidM  cathoiieaf  Jidea  Athan,,  foand  in  some 
fluthora.  do  not  neceitsarily  refer  to  this  symbol. 
With  Gitseler  (Eccl.  H.  'II.  42,  Cvnningham's 
translat.)  we  may  hold  that  it  arose  in  the  7  th 
or  8th  cent,  in  Spain,  as  similar  formulas  are 
found  in  the  symbols  of  Councils  held  there 
'  about  that  period.  From  Spain  it  may  have 
passed  over  to  Gaul  (in  the  8th  cent.).  On  ac- 
count of  its  theological  structure  and  decided 
spirit  it  speedily  acquired  a  high  reputation,  in 
connection  with  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  sym- 
bols, which  it  held  during  the  middle  ages,  down 
to  modem  times.  Its  authority  was  suddenly 
shaken  by  O.  J.  Voss'  attack  upon  its  genuine- 
ness ;  and  its  rigid  dogmatic  structure,  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  salvation  announced  in  its  intro- 
ductory sentences,  have  quite  recently  excited 
bitter  opposition  to  it.  All  this,  however,  will 
subside  when  it  comes  to  be  fairly  understood 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  essrniicU 
dogmatic  cnntenis,  that  is,  its  lucid  and  decided 
statement  of  the  relation  of  the  several  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
Divine  Unity.  In  this  its  permanent  sif^nifi- 
cance  consists,  on  account  of  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  will  never  consent  to  relinquish 
this  excellent  symbol  (GieseUr,  Eccl.  II.;  Edll- 
ner,  Symbolik,  I.  53-92;  H,  Alt,  d.  Kirchen- 
lehre  nusd.  Bekenntniszformeln  dargestellt.,  p. 
55,  Ac.).  Klino.* 

Atheism, — As  atheistic  tendencies  have  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  Christian  philosophy  and 
theology  distinctly  to  define  the  term  Atheism. 
We  shall  in  the  first  place  treat  of  the  popular 
definition  and  classification  of  Atheism.  The 
Romans  and  Greeks,  e,  g,  Plato  and  Cicero,  term 
those  atheists  (o>fOf,  atheos,  v.  atheus)  who  (theo- 
retically) believe  that  there  is  no  G«>d,  and  who 
(practically)  do  not  worship  God,  leading  a  god- 
less life  (AtheuSf  qui  sine  Deo  est,  impius,  qui 
Deum  esse  non  credit,  aut  si  credat,  non  coaY, 
Deoram  contemptor).  Theoretical  Atheism, 
therefore,  according  to  the  ancient  terminology, 
is:  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  or  of  Gods; 
practical  Atheism :  to  act  accordingly.  An 
individual  may  believe  in  God  or  Gods  and  yet 
act  as  if  there  were  none,  i.  e.  atheistically.  By 
God  or  Gods  they  understand  an  existence  abso- 
lute, infinite,  eternal,  personal,  over  against  the 
relattve,  temporal,  imperfect  existence  of  the 
finite  world  and  of  man.  Besides  this  absolute 
meaning  of  the  term  Atheism,  proper  to  it  as 
such,  a  rekUive  signification  was  connected  with 
it  in  later  times  in  consequence  of  the  conflict 
^f  Paganism  with  Christianity,  of  Orthodoxy 
with  Heresy,  and  of  various  philosophical  sys- 
tems with  each  other.  In  tnis  relative  sense 
Atheism  is  used  to  denote,  not  absolute  negation 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  such,  but  only  dissent 
from  that  conception  of  God  which  is  considered 
exclusively  correct.  The  Pagans  would  term 
the  Christians  atheists,  because  they  denied  the 
existence  of  the  pagan  gods,  the  orthodox  would 
call  heretical  tendencies  atheistic,  and  philo- 
sophical schools  would  attribute  the  same  epithet 
to  each  other.  Another  signification  of  the  term 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  existence 
of  God  is  denied.  The  doubts  of  the  sul^ective 
▲theiit  are  based  upon  his  individual  views  and 


persuasions,  the  ohjeetive  Atheist  objects  scieoU 
fically,  theoretically,  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  ex- 
istence, or  to  the  possibility  of  proving  it  Both 
forms  of  Atheism  may  either  be  combined  ia  one 
individual,  or  a  person  may  objectively  reject 
the  proofs  for  Goa's  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjectively  admit  them,  and  even  beliere 
in  God.  Another  division  is,  into  negaiite  and 
positive  Atheism.  The  former  is  critical,  n  sci- 
entific doubt ;  the  latter  a  subjective  conviction, 
an  objective  declaration,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  immediate  conviction  and  dogmatic  Msei- 
tion,  or  an  indirect  result  of  ratiocination  and 
speculative  philosophy.  The  latter  species  re- 
sults only  from  defective  ratiocination,  incom- 
plete and  led  astray  by  truisms,  it  is  the  Atheism 
of  error,  properly  belonging  to  a  lower  grade  of 
scientific  development  Still  another  distinction 
must  be  made,  which  is  of  considerable  importr 
ance  for  the  understanding  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. Speculative  Atheism  is  either  kone$U 
though  unconscious  of  itself,  without  making 
pretensions  to  be  anything  else,  or  it  may  be 
conscious  of  itself,  and  yet  hide  itself  under  the- 
istic  terms  and  forms.  This  pseudo-theism,  or 
rather  pseudo-atheism,  is  the  most  objectionable 
form  of  Atheism.  Popular  Atheism  is  composed 
of  all  these  elements,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  statement :  Atheism  is  that  system  of 
opinions  which  negates  the  existence  of  God 
(Atheismus  est  ea  persuasio,  ma  numinis  exiM- 
entia  negaiur).  It  is  A)  absolvtef  the  existence 
of  a  deity  is  absolutely  denied;  B^  relative, k 
particular  conception  of  the  deity  is  rejected; 
this  is  Atheism  in  the  view  of  those  who  hold 
that  conception.  Both  species  are  subdivided 
into  I)  theoretic  and  II)  practical  Atheism. 
Theoretic  Atheism  may  exist  either  as  I)  a  svb- 
jective  opinion,  or  as  2)  an  objective  theory,  nnder 
both  of  which  forms  it  is  either  a)  purely  negcf- 
live  or  skeptical,  or  b)  positive.  The  latter  is 
either  a)  dogmatic  or  /si  speculative,  and  this  last 
is  cither  aa)  honest  and  unconscious,  or^^j  dii- 
guised  and  conscious,  pseudo-theism.  II.  ProC' 
ticcd  Atheism  is  the  correspondence  of  the  moral 
conduct  with  theoretic  Atheism,  and  may  be 
either  1)  the  result  of  persuasion,  or  2)  a  volun- 
tary lapse  from  theistic  convictions.  These 
definitions,  though  of  no  strictly  scientific  valoe, 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  spoculati^  investigia- 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  indcfinUe, 
The  very  first  definition :  "Atheism  is  the  system 
which  negates  the  existence  of  God,"  is  so  vagae 
that  it  may  comprehend  moat  dissimilar  opin- 
ions ;  it  does  not  fix  its  relation  to  kindred  syS' 
terns  (Pantheism,  Anthropotheism,  Humanism, 
Nihilism,  Ac.),  and  leads  to  confusion  and  mis- 
apprehension. In  the  second  place,  this  defini- 
tion, being  purely  neg€Uioe,  is  incomplete,  U 
does  not  define  the  positive  substance  of  Atheism 
over  against  theism.  Hence,  thirdly,  it  cannot 
be  consistently  carried  out  and  applied.  It  nei« 
ther  determines  what  particular  religions  stand- 
point is  specifically  atheistic,  nor  describes 
Atheism  in  the  spheres  of  religion,  philosophy 
and  morals.  Fourthly,  theae  popular  definitions 
contain  many  superfluous  and  obsolete  qualifies* 
tions,  which  more  scientific  statements  might 
simplify  and  obviate.  Thus  the  historical  ais- 
tinotion  between  positive  and  relative  Atheism 
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would  be  nnnecessarj.  As  soon  as  Atheism  is 
itrictlj  defined  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  dia- 
pate,  whether  any  particular  system  is  atheistic 
or  not  The  popular  exposition  of  Atheism  is 
obsolete  fur  us  with  reference  to  all  points  that 
do  not  directly  bear  upon  the  prevailing  theism 
of  Christianity,  and  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
fiinctioD  made  between  skeptical  and  dogmatic 
Atheism ;  for  philosophical  skepticism  has  snr^ 
Ti?ed  itself  completely,  and  is  airectly  opposed 
to  the  true  nature  of  philosophy,  which,  as  such, 
mast  always  aim  at  positive  results  derived  from 
B  positive  basis.  Without  this  positive  basis  it 
ceases  to  be  philosophy. 

Ilence  it  follows,  that  of  these  definitions  only 
two  elements  can  be  retained :  that  of  God  as  a 
personal  supernal  being,  and  the  distinction 
made  between  theoretical  and  practical  Atheism. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  positive 
definition.    Since  Atheism  is  not  theism,  we 
hsTe  in  the  first  place  to  define  the  substance  of 
that  conception  of  God  upon  which  theism  is 
based.    Its  first  qualification  is,  that'  God  is  a 
Spirii;  to  this  even  the  Atheist  assents,  for  the 
crudest  Hylosoist  attempts  to  raise  the  concep- 
tion of  elemental  matter  to  the  idea  of  a  Spirit. 
But  here  theism  begins  to  differ  from  Atheism ; 
fur  theism  is  based  upon  this  truth,  that  a  Spirit 
ii  etsentialiy  self-conscious  and  personal,   and 
that  an  unconscious,  impersonal  Spirit,  is  a 
**  eonlradictio  in  adjecto"     Atheism   is  based 
upon  this  contradictory  conception  of  its  "  World- 
Spirit;*'  for  this  absolute  idea  (World-Spirit)  of 
the  world  is  not  an  intellectual,  spiritual,  active, 
concrete  being,  but  is  unconscious  of  itself,  a 
mere  conception,  abstract,  passive.    It  is  at  best 
but  passive  Spirit,  and  even  this  term  is  impro- 
per, since  Spirit  is  essentially  active,  and  He 
only  is  the  Spirit  who  conceives  the.  absolute 
idea.     The  God   of   theism,   therefore,   is    an 
active,  concrete,  personal,  self-conscious  Spirit ; 
that  of  Atheism  an  abstract,  passive,  impersonal, 
unconscious    Spirit,  a  mere  conception.    The 
Kcond  point  or  difference  is  this :   Whilst  the 
Atheist,  as  well  as  theist,  conceive  of  God  as  an 
absolute,  perfect  being,  the  God  of  theism  is  a 
Ttal  absolute  being,  the  real  comprehension  of 
totality,  who  has  eternally  arranged  the  universe 
-—  posited  the  post,  present  and  future  —  whose 
knowledge  comprises,  penetrates  and  animates 
everjtbing;    in   short:   self-conscious   totality; 
but  the  Uod  of  Atheism  is  an  ideal  absolute 
beinjT,  the  ideal  abstract  totality  of  all  ideas  or 
of  all  generalities  manifested  in  individuals. 
The  theistic  conception  of  God,  therefore,  com- 
pises  all  reality,  the  atheistic  but  one  part  of 
it,  its  ideal  element,  and  this  not  wholly,  for  it 
contains  onlv  the  general  ideas,  without  the 
idea  of  individual  peculiarities,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  concrete  formations  independent 
of  the  generalities. 

The  former  only,  and  not  the  latter,  is  really 
absolute.  The  atheist  indeed  maintains,  that  the 
absolute  idea  also  is  conscious  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore is  absolute  spirit.  But  in  reality  this  is  not 
the  case.  Onlv  the  god  of  Theism  knows  and 
comprehends  the  totality  of  things,  general  and 
individual,  concrete  and  abstract,  ideal  and  real, 
"every  hnir  on  our  heads  is  counted ;  without 
bis  knowledge  and  will,  not  a  sparrow  falls  from 


the  roof;"  the  '*  Panharmonia"  of  the  universe 
is  eternally  and  simultaneously  known  to  him  as 
fulfilled,  and  as  bein|^  fulfilled,  he  therefore  is 
the  really  perfect  spirit,  superior  to  all  dualism, 
absolute.  But  the  so-cidled  absolute  spirit  of 
Atheism,  is  merely  the  absolute  idea  as  far  as  it 
can  be  conceived  by  man,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  it  but  in  general  abstractions,  categories  and 
ideas;  all  individual  realities,  all  concrete  actu- 
alities are  unknown  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's 
knowledge  thereof.  The  absolute  spirit  of  Athe- 
ism, therefore,  in  fact,  comprehenas  but  a  part 
of  the  totality,  its  general  ideas,  and  these  not 
absolutely  and  simultaneously,  but  finitely,  in 
the  successive  order  of  human  ratiocination ; 
while  one  category  is  being  conceived  of,  all 
others  are  excluded,  nay,  a  headache,  a  sleep, 
interrupt  or  even  destroy  it.  This  so-called  ab- 
solute spirit,  therefore,  is  not  only  limited  in  his 
ratiocination,  but  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  idea 
of  the  concrete  totality.  Of  this  he  knows  no- 
thing while  conceiving  the  category,  and  when 
contemplating  and  comprehending  the  concrete 
totality  of  individual  phenomena,  bis  apprehen- 
sion extends  to  but  a  small  portion  of  them,  and 
meanwhile  his  absolute  consciousness  or  know- 
ledge of  i^neral  categories  is  inactive. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  atheism 
and  theism,  is  this :  The  God  of  Theism  is  One 
Spirit,  in  which  all  individuality  culminates,  but 
in  atheism  all  men  are  absolute  spirit  and  God, 
in  as  far  as  the  absolute  idea  is  conceived  by 
them.  The  atheist,  therefore,  has  not  one,  but 
many  gods.  Fourthly,  the  god  of  atheism  is  a 
finite,  temporal,  terrestrial  being,  a  part,  a  gra- 
dation, a  particular  spiritual  form  of  this  world, 
a  mundane  spirit — the  God  of  Theism,  an  infi- 
nite, superdualistic  being,  or  a  supernal  spirit. 
The  atheist  does  indeed  presume  to  have  done 
with  the  idea  of  a  supernal  God,  he  prides  him- 
self considerably  upon  having  set  aside  such  ob- 
solete ideas.  But  what  is  mundane  and  super- 
nal? Mundane  is  the  world  as  seen  and  per- 
ceived by  man,  supernal  as  conceived  by  the 
absolute  Spirit  of  God.  Man  sees  the  world  gra- 
dually as  It  is  being  developed  in  time,  dishar- 
moniously ;  God  sees  it  as  an  absolute  panhar- 
monia,  perfect  and  complete,  above  all  temporal 
conflicts,  and  God  is  this  supermundane,  self- 
conscious  totality.  Man,  beinc  a  mundane, 
temporal  individuum,  i.  e.  manifesting  himself 
limitedly,  as  a  succession  of  spiritual  moments 
and  modifications  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not  as  a  oneness,  has  no  access  to  the  supermun- 
dane. The  concrete  perception  of  the  eternal 
formation  of  tho  universe,  the  absolute  know- 
ledge "  from  face  to  face"  is  denied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, finite  spirit  of  man,  who  has  but  the  ab- 
stract conception  of  God,  all  his  notions  being 
essentially  disunited,  dualistic  and  not  absolute. 
To  the  finite,  mundane  spirit,  God,  therefore,  in- 
deed, appears  as  supermundane.  But  the  su- 
permundane spirit  is  not,  as  the  atheist  errone- 
ously maintains,  bevond  the  mundane  sphere, 
absolutely  separated  from  it ;  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  be  dualistic,  and  therefore  finite.  On  the 
contrary,  God  is  the  absolute,  spiritual  union  of 
all  things.  The  finite  world,  or  the  universe  in 
its  development  in  time,  is  not  objective  to  him, 
but  as  he  has  fixed  it  from  eternity,  so  he  holds 
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It  in  himself  fVom  eternitT,  and  thus  he  is  the 
one,  absolate,  infinite  Spirit 

It  is  not  diffioult  on  this  basis  to  determine  the 
positive  substance  of  atheism.  Since  there  is  no 
impersonal  spirit,  there  can  be  no  third  mode  of 
conception  between  theism  and  atheism ;  every 
Bystem,  of  philosophy,  or  religion,  is  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Either  an  absolate,  eternal,  im- 
personal spirit,  totality  conscious  of  itself,  or  a 
finite,  limited,  personal  spirit — man — is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  highest  absolute  being — Cfod; 
or  in  other  words,  m  every  system,  either  the 
absolute,  eternal  spirit,  is  proclaimed  absolute, 
which  is  absolute  spiriiualumt  Theism;  or  the 
finite  spirit  is  proclaimed  absolute,  which  \%jiniie 
spiritvMsm,  or  Atheism.  All  atheism,  there- 
fore, is  Anthropotheismi  or  a  theory  in  which, 
either  distinctly  or  impliedly,  the  finite  indivi- 
duality, man,  is  viewed  as  the  absolute  spirit,  or 
God. 

The  difference  between  practical  atheism  and 
theism,  may  be  inferred  from  the  former.  Man 
has  life  and  individuality.  It  is  therefore  natu- 
ral to  him  to  desire  to  manifest  his  individuality, 
to  realise  his  individual  capabilities,  and  thus  to 
become  satisfied  with  himself,  or,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  happy.  The  theist  knows  that  hap- 
piness does  indeed  properly  belong  to  him,  but 
not  in  his  mundane  existence.  lie  feels  that  his 
own  psychical  nature,  developing  itself  but  gra- 
dually, and  in  conflict  with  tne  objective  world, 
can  neither  be  absolutely  perfect  nor  happy, 
that  he  cannot  culminate  in  nimself,  but  that  he 
needs  the  supermundane  existence  as  a  neces- 
sary complement,  of  his  mundane  existence,  as 
the  realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
created.  For  the  same  reason  he  does  not  con- 
sider his  temporal  individuality,  the  egoism  in- 
herent in  him  as  a  finite  being,  as  the  centre 
and  norm  of  his  ethical  life,  but  he  derives  this 
norm  from  his  conception  of  God  as  the  truly 
absolute  being.  He  bases  himself  not  upon  him- 
self, but  upon  Ood,  But  the  atheist,  setting 
aside  his  own  immediate  experience,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  finite  spirit,  con- 
siders man  in  his  finite  existence  as  the  highest 
being,  in  which  the  universe  culminates,  capable 
of  absolute,  i.  e.  perfect  existence,  or  of  happi- 
ness. In  his  opinion,  man  is  the  highest  spirit- 
ual power,  his  egoism  the  only  general  norm ; 
and,  since  what  is  true  of  one  holds  true  of  all, 
every  individual  is  the  centre  and  norm  of  his 
own  life.  Atheism,  therefore,  does  not,  like  the- 
ism, glorify  the  absolute  will  of  God,  but  the  im- 
perfect, arbitrary  will  of  man.  It  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  two  propositions.  In  the 
Jirat  place,  atheism,  acknowledging  no  higher 
existence  than  the  mundane,  and  ignoring  the 
limitedness  of  finite,  human  nature,  teaches  that 
it  must  come  to  perfection  and  to  happiness  in 
this  world.  In  the  second  place,  it  instructs  man 
to  find  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  himBelf  alone, 
and  since  one  individuum  is  as  absolute  as  an- 
other, it  follows  as  a  necessary  inference,  that 
every  one  is  to  follow  his  own  Individual  incli- 
nations, and  ought  to  break  through  all  restric- 
tions, as  an  unnatural  and  unlawful  despotism. 
The  various  branches  of  atheism  are  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  Theism^  especially  within 


the  Chribtian  era,  and  will  be  noticed  onderthst 
article.  Hik&bl. — Ruetcnik, 

Athenafforat  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
Athens,   his  birth-plaoe.     Intending  to  write 
against  Christianity,  he  read  some  Wks  upon 
the  subject;  this  resulted  in  hiseonvietionofits 
truth,  and  his  baptism.    In  177  he  addressed  an 
Apology,  nf>f9/3(ia  iit^  XptorccM'wv,  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus  (see  Moshcim^  de  vera 
aetaie  Apohg,,  quern  Athenag,  scrmH^  in  his 
Disserit,  ad  hist.  ecel.  pertinent.  Vol.  I.,  272, 
&c.).    Athenagoras  pleads  in  favor  of  Christi- 
anity, that  all  religions  find  protection  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  then  refutes  the  three  com- 
mon accusations  against  Christians,  that  they 
were  Atheists,  because  they  worship  no  visible 
gods;  that  gross  indecencies  were  perpetrated 
in  their  assemblies;  that  they  devoured  their 
own  children  {^artta  ^Hfcm).    He  also  wrote 
Ilipi  <Wa0ra«c(df  tCof  vtxputw,  and  argued  for  the 
doctrine  from  the  wisdom,  power  and  righteous- 
ness of  God,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
manifest  destiny  of  man,  whom  God  made  ra- 
tional that  he  might  continually  behold  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in 
creation.    A  mystical  romance  is  also  ascribed 
to  Athenagoras  (Amatoria^  de  vero  ei  perfedo 
amore).    Many  writers  have  supposed  that  his 
Apology  was  written  by  Justin  M.  (Baron.  II. 
226).    His  works  have  been  published  by  De- 
chair.  Oxon,  1706, 8vo. ;  Indent.  Maran.^  Paris, 
1742 ;  and  Rechenberg,  Leips.  1684,  2  voUi.  8ro. 
The  Ilpfa)}.  it.  Xpicrr.  by  LtWn^,  Langosals, 
1774. — (Methodius,  in  Epiph.  Haer.  65 ;  Photins, 
in  Biblioth.  Cod.  234;  Andr,  Plolyc.  Leysenu, 
diss,  de  Athen.  philos.  christ.^  Leipa.  1736,  4to. ; 
ClarissCt  de  Athen.  vita  et  scr.  Lugd.  Bat.  1819; 
Moaheim,  de  turbat.  per  recent.  Platon.  eccl.  4, 
and   Guerike,  de  schola,    ouae    Alex,   florint, 
eatech.,  P.  1.  21,  sq.,  P.  Il,  6,  50,  sq. ;  Caw, 
Scriptor.  ecclesiast  hist,  literar.  I.  46,  sq. 

Hbkzog.* 

Athos,  Hoonty  is  the  marble  summit,  6400 
feet  high,  between  the  gulfs  of  Strymon  and 
Linguctta,  in  which  the  promontory  of  Chalcis 
culminates.  Its  geographical  position,  its  phys- 
ical formation,  combining  numerous  and  attrac- 
tive natural  advantages,  made  it  the  early  resort 
of  anchorets,  and  the  favorite  locality  of  clois- 
ters. P.  Bellon  says  of  it :  NuUum  in  uniteno 
orbe  locum  monasieriis  apiiorem  novi  ipso  monte 
Atho  (Obss.  rerum  memorab.  cap.  41).  Until 
the  present  century  the  history  of  the  monaste- 
ries of  Athos  was  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
monkish  legends,  which  have  been  but  partially 
dissipated  (Jos.  Muller,  Hist.  DenkmUler  in  a. 
Klostern  d.  A.,  in  Mikloaich,  Slavische  Biblioth., 
Wien,  1837,  Bd.  1. 123, 147).  Although  Mt.  A. 
is  mentioned  by  Basil  M.  (Epist.  146),  the  first 
allusion  to  it  as  a  resort  of  anchorets  occurs 
under  Michael  III.  (857).  Under  his  successor 
Basilius  Macedo  (807-89),  John  Culobus  built 
the  first  stone  cloister  near  to  Hierissus,  the  em- 
peror granting  the  forests  of  the  mount  as  the 
property  of  the  cloister.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  about  960  that  the  proper  founder  of  the 
colony  settled  upon  Mt.  A.  with  a  number  of 
companions.  His  name  was  Athanasius  Atbo- 
nites,  or  Auranius,  born  in  Trapezund,  educated 
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in  CoafltantiDople,  and  afterwards  an  anchoret 
in  Asia  Minor  (Hari,,  Bibl.  Or.  X.  201 ;  Monif,, 
Bibl.  Coisl.  274;  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul.  torn.  II.  246). 
On  reaching  Aihos  be  succeeded  in  rescuing  its 
natives  from  the  misery  of  their  barbarous  con- 
dition, and  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  the 
monastic  mode  of  life.     Nic.   Phocas  having 
been  favored  by  Athanasius  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Saracens,  repaid  the  kindness  by 
eontributing  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  the 
Abbey  of  Laura,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
peninsula,  was  built  (Leo  Diac.  ed.  Haase,  p. 
427),  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  on  the  mount,  although  the  name  of  Xe- 
ropotamus  occurs  in  two  earlier  records   (Jos, 
lrii//«r,  as  cited,  p.  201).    As  these  abbeys  were 
originally  occupied  by  Slavi  and  Greeks,  there 
was  of  coarse  but  little  national  unity  .among 
them;  on  the  contrary,  frequent  quarrels  and 
controversies  arose  from  time  to  time.     But  as 
new  and  larger  Abbeys  were  founded  (like  that 
of  VUopediuntt  and  that  of  Const.  Monomachus, 
1045),  they  were  more  rigidly  organised,  and 
brought  under  stricter    regulations.     Women 
were  now  wholly  excluded  from  the  district. 
Under  Tzimisces  there  were  as  many  as  58, 
under   Monomachus    180    colonies,  with    700 
monks.    The  cloister  Xenophon  existed  as  early 
as  the  11th  century,  as  we  find  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  history  of  Alex.  Comnenus  (1081-1118), 
who  bestowed  many  immunities  upon  Mt.  Athos, 
and  who  is  said  to  be  buried  there  (Muller,  p. 
130;  Urk.  p.  151,  152).    The  edicU  of  Alexius 
show  that  there  must  then  have  been  a  monar- 
chical or  episcopal  Superior  or  Prefect  ^;<pwf  o;) 
of  the  associated  cloisters  of  Athos.    This  closes 
the  first  period  of  their  history. — The  sources 
»f  information  for  the  succeeding  one  are  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  simply  reporting  the  names  of 
three  new  Abbeys*  the  Chilantari,  Russico,  and 
fwir  l^puv.     It  was  the  age  of  the  crusades, 
during  which  a  greater  part  of  Greece  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Latins,  the  Holy  Mount  itself  not 
being  spared  {Mitiler,  131).    Yielding  to  dire 
necessity,  the  monks  of  Athos  bow^  to  the 
Romish  Pope,  and  Innocent  III.  assumed  the 
supremacy    over    their    establishments  —  then 
numbering  nearly  300  (of  all  sixes).     From  the 
letters,  h^.,  of  Innocent  III.,  we  gather  that  the 
monasteries  of  Athos  wore  originallv  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of  l^hessalonica 
and  the  Bishop  of  Hierissa  (Inn.  III.  Epist.  lib. 
Xm:  39.  40,  XYI.  168,  vol.  II.,  ed.  Baluz ;  the 
letters  copied  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Mul- 
lor,  p.  208).     In  the  14th  century  the  PalfBo- 
logi  were  at  once  the  restorers  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  friends  of  Athos.    It  was  released 
from  the  control  of  the  Pope,  and  again  placed 
(1313)  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(MMsr,  Urk.  p.  156).    £re  long,  however,  ais- 

Eutes  sprang  op  among  rival  cloisters;  even 
eresy  (^tbe  Mcssalian)  gained  a  foothold  among 
them ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  subject  them 
once  more  to  the  more  direct  and  rigid  control 
of  the  adjacent  Bishop  of  Hierissus  [MuUer^ 
Urk.  VII.,  Ylll.].  Under  Andronicus  PalsBol. 
I.»  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Caria  obtained 
from  the  bishop  a  sort  of  superiority,  with  the 
title  Prates^  whence  his  monastery  was  called 
Protaton.    The  monks  of  Athos,  nevertheless, 


oondnued  to  enjoy  their  previous  prerogatives. 
Meanwhile  the  empire  of  the  Palieologi  gradu- 
ally waned.  A  civil  war  broke  out.  John 
Cantacuzene  usurped  the  throne  of  the  minor 
John  Pal.  IV.  The  monks  of  Athos  were  em- 
ployed as  mediating  agents  between  the  hostile 
parties,  and  ultimately  with  success  (/.  Cant. 
Hist,  I.  149,  152).  Andronicus  P.  II.  abdi- 
cated, and  retired  to  Haj^ion-Oros  (1354),  where 
his  son  Matthew  also  died  (/.  CarU.  Hist.  III. 
208-10;  IV.  171.  sqq.;  II.  296,  515).  Thus 
weary  emperors  joined  learned  students  and 
authors,  such  as  Demet.  Gydonius,  Nic.  Oaba- 
silas,  and  Nioeph.  Gregoras,  in  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  Athos  (/.  Cant.  IV.  107).  The  last 
cloisters  founded  in  Athos  were  the  Simon-petra 
(1363),  and  the  famous  St.  Dion^sius  (1375), 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Alexins  III.,  Em- 
peror of  Trebizond  (Fahmerayer,  Abhandl.  d. 
K.  b.  Akadamie,  hist.  Kl.  Bd.  III.  1.  Abth. 
1841).  When  the  favor  of  the  Greek  emperors 
failea,  Mt.  Athos  found  new  patrons  in  the 
Princes  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  who  re- 
garded it  as  the  Rome  or  Jerusalem  of  the 
Greek  Church  (Bellon,  obs.  p.  38).  Its  cloisters 
even  succeeded  (after  1600)  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  the  episcopate  of  Hierissus.  It  found 
friends  also  in  many  of  the  Russian  Czars. 

Mount  Athos  has  for  centuries  attracted  the 
attention  of  tourists  and  historians.  It  was 
visited  by  Chr,  Buonddmonti  Floreniini  in  1422 
(liber  insul,  archipel,  ed.  Sinner,,  p.  127-129) ; 
by  F,  Bellon  (1546-49),  whose  accounts  are 
simple  and  reliable  (Mcmorab.  rerum  in  Gr.  et 
Asia,  etc.,  libri  interpr.  CluSio,  Lugd.  1605) ;  /. 
Comnenus  (1701),  whose  narrative,  in  vulgar 
Greek,  abounds  in  marvels  (Descript.  M.  Atho 
in  Montf.  Palaeogr.  Gr.,  p.  433,  so.).  More 
thorough  are  the  works  of  Faul  Lucas  (1705) ; 
Pococke  (1740);  R,  Walpole  ("Travels  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey."  1818,  p.  197-230,  and  "  Travels 
in  Various  Countries  of  the  East,"  1820,  p.  30) ; 
Leake  ("Travels  in  Northern  Greece,"  III.  p. 
115-157):  and  Smith  (Journal  of  the  Geogr. 
Soc.  of  London,  1837.  VII.  61-72).  These 
formed  the  basis  of  the  interesting  travels  of 
Zacharia  (Reise  in  d.  Orient,  Heidelb.  1840,  p. 
212),  Orisebach  (Reiso  durch  Rnmelien,  Getting. 
1841,  p.  227),  and  Fallmerayer's  "Frngm.  nus 
d.  Orient,"  Stuttg.  1845,  Bd.  2,  p.  1,  Ac.  Comp. 
Wiener  Jahrb.  Bd.  CXIV.  p.  119.  See  also 
Didr(m  ain6  "Annales  archeol.,"  T.  I.  29-36, 
173-179;  IV.  70-86,  133-147;  V.  148-165; 
VII.  41-48.  These  works  all  agree  in  the 
main,  and  make  us  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
place  and  its  localities.  We  gather  from  them 
that  this  small  mountain  district  contains  21 
(some  say  22)  monasteries,  founded ,  between 
968  and  1375,  and  mostly  built  along  the  de- 
clivity facing  the  sea.  Caria,  with  the  Protaton 
monastery,  is  in  the  centre.  Each  abbey  has 
its  small  harbor,  some  of  which  are  fortified  by 
a  citadel  or  arsenal.  The  walls  encircling  the 
cloisters  give  them  also  the  appearance  of  fast- 
nesses. Laura  and  Vitopedium  are  the  most 
extensive  and  wealthy;  next  in  rank  are  St. 
Dionysius  and  Xeropotamus.  All  are  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  each  gives  special  promi- 
nence to  some  particular  event  m  her  history. 
The  population  varies ;  ten  years  ago  there  were 
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6000  eccIesiMtiofi,  besidei  the  laitj.  The  monks 
(called  xoJuoyi^pM,  and  oyiopcirat)  do  not  all  IWe 
in  the  monasteries ;  some  occupy  small  adjacent 
houses,  others  live  alone  in  huts  and  cells,  as 
anchorets  and  aseeiics»  The  government  is 
partly  monarchical  and  partly  democratic,  but 
the  internal  relations  and  common  wants  of  the 
several  cloisters  prevent  all  clashing  in  this 
renpect.  All  together  form  a  monastic  republic, 
which  at  this  time  has  no  president  (Uptatof). 
An  executive  committee  is  annually  appointed, 
which  meets  in  Garia,  and  exercises  general 
jurisdiction.  Besides  Abbots  they  have  over- 
seers (irtirportoe),  canonists  (di»uoc),  scribes 
(ypoft/iarixw),  and  keepers  of  the  vessels  {axtvo- 
f^/kaxtf).  Although  the  soil  is  fertile  (yielding 
vegetables,  wine,  and  oil),  and  their  revenues 
are  increased  by  manufactures,  they  cannot 
accumulate  enouj^h  to  pay  the  annual  Turkish 
tribute  of  250,000  piastres  (others  say  100,000), 
and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  special  collec- 
tions from  abroad,  gathered  by  travelling  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  fraternities.  As  this 
pecuniary  demana  absorbs  their  thought,  they 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  learning.  The 
classic  age  of  Mt,  A.  has  long  since  passed  by 
(BeUon,  Obserb,  c.  40).  The  Culogeroi  of  our 
day  are  contented  with  the  simple  ancient  Greek 
orthodox  dogmas  which  they  have  inherited,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  leading  facts  in  Church 
historv,  and  the  legends  of  Athos.  A  few  of 
them  have  a  smattering  of  Greek.  Of  the  world 
around  them  they  willingly  remain  in  blissful 
ignorance  —  rarefy  troubling  visitors  with  curi- 
ous inquiries.  They  employ  themselves  inces- 
santly in  monotonous  acts  of  devotion,  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  being  prominent,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Apocalypse,  their  favorite  book.  Quite 
recently  they  still  cured  epilepsy,  and  similar 
diseases,  by  means  of  exorcism.  The  only 
modern  exception  to  their  disregard  of  learning 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  classical  scholar 
Eugonius  Bulgaris  of  Corfu,  who  made  Athos 
his  residence  under  Catharine  IL,  and  sought  to 
kindle  a  spirit  of  literature  among  his  com- 
panions. He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  school, 
at  which  200  youth  were  educated.  But  the 
opposing  zeal  of  the  ignorant  prevailed,  and  the 
school  was  abandoned. 

In  reference  to  the  MSS.  of  Mt.  A.  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  classical  philology  has  gained 
but  little.  The  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  MSS. 
will  probably  prove  of  more  value,  although 
those  of  a  liturgical  character  are  modern  and 
comparatively  worthless.  A  full  catalogue  of 
them  has  never  yet  been  prepared,  though  long 
promised  (liUter,  Erdk.  Asien.  Bd.  X.  631 ; 
JBivssett  Catai.  de  la  biU.  d* Edchmiadzin,  p.  121. 
See  also:  ** Journal  d.  russischen  Minist.  d. 
Volksaufklarung,"  1847,  Bd.  55.  pp.  36-74; 
Erman^  Archiv.  fiir.  wissensch.  Kunae  v.  Russl. 
Bd.  7,  II.  I).  The  reader  may  remember  that 
two  important  Cod.  of  the  N.  T.,  now  deposited 
in  Paris  and  Moscow,  came  from  Mt.  Athos,  the 
first  the  Uncial  Cod.  Coislin.  N.  202  (f  Fa.  in 
Fisch),  containing  portions  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
probably  from  the  6th  century ;  the  sectmd  the 
Cod.  Bibl.  Synod.  120,  used  by  Matthaei  (15). 
There  are  others  in  preservation,  but  their  age 
or  value  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.    Some 


of  them  are  written  in  golden  letters,  and  highly 
ornamented.  Among  patristic  MSS.  we  name 
especially:  the  collection  of  the  sermons  of 
Gregory  H'alanas,  and  selected  sermons  of  Or. 
Naxianz.,  John  EHimascenus,  Dionys.  Areop.  (?), 
the  Comm.  of  Chrysostom  on  Genesis  (Anno 
937),  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  ascribed  to  Cyril 
Alex.  There  are  besides  numerous  MSS.  of 
Liturgies,  Slavic  translations  of  the  Bible,  mod. 
Greek  and  Slavic  Chronicles.  (Comp.  Serapeum 
V.  Naumann,  Bd.  X.  252,  Ileidelb.  Jahrb.  1838, 
p.  1151 ;  Mimoires  pour  sertfir  a  rhittoirt  du  Jfi. 
A.,  par  le  pert  Braconier,  MSS,  de  la  bUdioth,  du 
Hoi ;  Fmqfieville,  Voyage  dans  la  Grice,  t.  /., 
vrff,  8 :  Olav  Celsifis,  de  Aiho  dissert^  Upsal, 
1721;  R.  Cfurzon,  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the 
Levant,  1850.)  Gass.* 

Atonement.  (See  Redemption,) 
Attrition,  in  the  Romish  system,  is  the  first 
and  lowest  form  of  contrition,  (see  Bamnce),  con- 
sisting in  repentance  and  purposes  of  amend- 
ment, excited  by  the  fear  of  punishment  As 
God  excites  this  fear,  and  as  it  springs  from  an 
allowable  self-love,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  love  to  God,  and  therefore  a  part 
of  true  contrition,  the  imperfection  of  whicli  is 
covered  by  the  outward  acts  of  the  sacrament 
Uilgers  (Symb.  186),  compares  attrition  to  the 
terrores  conscientim  of  the  Protestant  system. 

SCBNBCKKNBURGER.* 

Andians,  a  sect  founded  in  the  fourth  century, 
by  Audius,  of  Mesopotamia,  who,  as  a  preacher 
of  morality,  severely  castigated  the  clergy.  Hav- 
ing thus  incurred  their  hostility,  he  and  his  ad- 
herents withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  he  bad 
himself  unlawfully  consecrated  as  Bishop.  He 
was  banished  to  Scythia,  where  he  labored  to 
promote  Christianity  as  he  understood  it  Ho 
died  before  372.  The  error  charged  upon  him 
and  his  sect  was  Anthropomorphism.  The  sect 
died  out  in  the  fifth  century.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Antbropomorpbite  Egyp- 
tian monks,  who  opposed  Origen.     Hsazoc.* 

Andiexitia  Episoopalis,  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  Justinian  code,  and  which  thence  became 
general,  to  designate  a  peculiar  nrbitrative  (and 
for  a  time  fully  judicial)  function  of  Bishops,  in 
civil  matters,  exercised  from  Apostolic  times  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  directions  given  in  Matt 
18:  15-18,  and  I  Cor.  6: 1  Ac.,  naturally  led 
the  early  Church,  in  its  constitutional  develop- 
ment, to  bring  such  cases  first  before  presbyters 
and  then  before  bishops,  for  arbitration ;  and  in 
Cyprian'ft  time  (Jungk.  de  originibus  ei progretsu 
episcop.  judic,  in  causis  civil,  laiecrum  usqne  ai 
Justin.  Berolin,  1832,  p.  12,  &o.),  this  had  be- 
come a  settled  custom,  and  was  so  regarded  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State  under 
Constantino,  who  issued  two  regulations  on  the 
subject  The  first,  in  318,  declared  that  the 
episcopal  sentence  excluded  all  appeal  (which 
indeed  was  partly  involved  in  its  nature  as  an 
award)  and  counter  action  by  in  integrum  resti' 
tutio,  and  should  be  executed  by  all  temporal 
magistrates ;  and  furthermore  that  either  partj 
might,  at  any  stage  of  the  trial  preying  the 
sentence,  have  the  case  transferred  from  any 
other  tribunal  to  that  of  the  Bishop.  When 
Constantino  became  sole  ruler,  he  expressly  re- 
enacted  this  law,  upon  the  application  of  a  Prs' 
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feet,  throng  the  record  of  which  fact,  its  earlier 
existeooe  10  more  certainly  known  (Sirmond, 
Append,  Cod,  Tkeodoft,  Biris,  1631,  c.  I,  and 
XVII.  Cotui.  mtas  J,  SirmoHdut^^ivulgamt^  ed, 
Hdnel.  Bonn,  1844.  Sowmen,  EccL  Hud.  1,  9. 
Euneb,  vUa  Const,^  4,  27.)  The  sphere  of  this 
judicTitory  was  first  limited  again  by  Arcadias 
and  llonorins,  who,  in  398,  abolished  the  above- 
named  right  of  reference  to  the  Audientia  Epia- 
copalUt  by  which  this  court  had  been  actually 
raised  above  the  level  of  arbitrational  juried  10- 
tioD,  and  reduced  it  to  an  ordinary  court  of  com- 
promiM,  (1,  10,  Th,  C,  de  juriad.  (2,  1,)  1,  7, 
Jmtitt.  C,  die  and,  epiac.  1,  4.  Augustine^  Con" 
fess.  G,  3,  37),  in  which  form  it  was  confirmed 
by  Valentin  III,  in  452,  (NooeU.  VaUni,  III,  35, 
6,  IlugoJvu,  civ.  Ant^tud,^  p.  1347),  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Justinian  Code.  In  the  Orient  it 
reappeared  with  extended  authority.  It  must 
have  existed  in  the  West  before  Constan tine's 
time,  and  have  continued  in  force  among  the 
Germanic  tribes,  in  so  far  as  they  were  heathen 
or  heretics.  The  second  of  the  constitutions 
named  above  was  used  in  the  CoUatio  XV,  capp, 
of  Floras  of  Lyons,  (853)  hyd*  Ackery^  SpUiieg, 
T.  1,  597,  and  by  Regino  at  ai/nodcUl,  causa,  lib. 
2,c,  IIG  (906,);  and  more  fully  by  Bened.  Sevita, 
(Capp,  Reg,  Franeor,  5,  366-368)  who  cites  it 
exauio  detsimo  Theod,  imperaf,  libro,  probably 
an  appendix  to  the  Theod,  Codex,  Hence  it 
bore  the  name  of  Theodosins  in  later  collections, 
as  those  of  Anselm.  Ivo,  and  Gratian,  (c.  35-37. 
C.  11,  qu,  1),  in  the  last  of  which  (Diaa,  90,  c. 
7),  under  the  name  of  StahUa  JEccl,  arUiqua,  1 
Cor.  6  :  1  &c.»  are  introduced.  Subsequently 
Innocent  III  (c,  13,  X.  dejudiciia,  2,  1),  referred 
to  them  in  support  of  the  Denunciatio  evangelica, 
(see  Art),  although  the  Aud,  Epiac,  was  not  re- 
cognised in  practice,  ( Walter,  Kirchenrecht, 
{183,  n.  10.^  It  was  gradually  merged  in  other 
forms  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  (see  Art.)  (See 
besides,  Jungk,  Schilling^  de  origine  juriad, 
eed,  in  cauaia  civiL  Lipa,  1825;  and  Turck,  de 
juriad,  civil  per  medium  cevum  cum  ecelea,  oon- 
junetcB  orig,  et  progreaau,  Monaat,  1832. 

Mejxr.* 
Augsburg  Confesiion.  —  Apology  of  the 

AugaCurg  Conjeaaion,  Dietof  Augahurg,  1530. — 
The  evangelical  Princes  and  Estates  of  Germany 
having  entered  a  Proteat,  (April  20,  1529),  and 
an  Appeal,  (April  25,  1529,)  against  the  decrees 
of  the  Diet  of  Spire,  (April  20,  1529,)  found 
themselves  compelled  either  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Reformed  of  Switserland,  and  thus  con- 
solidate a  strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Romish  Princes  and  Prelates ;  or  to  establish, 
in  anion  with  the  Catholic  reform  party,  of  Ger- 
many, a  German  National  Church,  to  reiterate 
the  demand  for  a  National  Church  Council,  and 
with  this  io  view,  openly  set  forth  in  a  compre- 
hensive Confession,  the  evangelical  faith,  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  their  intercourse  and  union 
with  all  who  approached  more  or  less  near  to 
the  stand-point  of  Luther.  The  former  course 
was  impracticable,  partly  in  consequence  of  po- 
litical complications,  and  partly  because  the 
breach  between  the  two  parties  had  been 
widened,  since  the  abortive  attempts  at  union 
made  at  Marburg  and  Swabach,  in  Oct  1529. 
The  latter^  on  which  their  hopes  were  now  to  be 
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fixed,  was  in  unison  with  the  views  of  the  Evan« 
gelical  party,  although  Luther  from  the  start 
affirmed  (and  the  result  proved  his  prediction 
true),  that  the  proposed  Confession  would  ulti« 
mately  attain  the  position  of  an  independent 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  the  evangelical  party, 
apart  from  the  unhappy  division  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  was  at  this  time  in  a 
very  unfortunate  situation.  Charlea  V,  had 
just  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  and  formed, 
(June  29,  1529,)  a  league  with  Clement  VIL,  at 
Barcelona,  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many.  On  this  account,  the  deputies,  who  laid 
before  him  the  **  Proteat"  and  ^*  Appeal "  were 
coolly  received  at  Placenza,  (in  Sept.  and  Oct., 
1529).  This  devotion  of  Charles  to  the  Pope, 
the  rumors  of  his  plans  for  Germany,  which  pre- 
ceded his  slow  progress  through  Italy,  and  the 
report  of  the  treatment  of  tue  delegates,  com- 
pelled the  evangelical  princes  to  deliberate  ear* 
nestly  upon  some  method  of  self-defence,  al- 
though they  did  not,  as  yet,  enter  into  a  formal 
league.  Luther  and  other  theologians,  however, 
drew  up  and  agreed  to  fifteen  articlea  at  Mar- 
burg, (Oct.  3,  1529,)  to  which  were  prefixed  ae- 
venteen  articlea,  prepared  (1528)  for  the  Conven- 
tion at  Swabach,  hence  called  the  Swabach  and 
Ihrgau  articlea,  and  committed  the  same  to  the 
Saxon  Elector,  John,  in  Torgau,  (comp.  H, 
Heppe,  on  the  fifteen  Marburg  articles  in  Nied- 
ner'a  Zeitachrift,  f,  d,  hiat,  TheoL  1848,  vol,  I), 
To  this  basis  of  union  in  Faith,  drawn  up  througn 
the  entreaties  of  the  Elector,  John  or  Saxony, 
and  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  the 
delegates  from  Ulm  and  Strasburg,  however,  re* 
fused  their  assent,  because  the  10th  Art.  ex- 
pressed the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  Supper  in 
the  strongest  terms,  whereas,  ir  the  conference 
at  Marburg,  the  consideration  of  this  point  had 
been  postponed.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Y., 
on  his  birth  day,  Feb.  24, 1530,  bad  been  crowned 
as  Emperor,  and  King  of  Lombardy,  by  the  Pope, 
at  Bologna,  and  they  demonstrated  their  inti- 
macy by  occopving  the  same  palace  from  Nov. 
1529,  until  March  1530.  On  January  21,  1530, 
the  German  Princes  and  Estates  were  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  assemble  in  Diet,  at  Auga* 
burg,  on  the  8th  of  April.  This  summons,  pro- 
bably drawn  up  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
wise  chancellor,  Cardinal  Mercuriua,  of  Gaiti' 
nara,  (f  June  4,  1530,  in  Innspruck,)  and 
couched  in  conciliatory  terms,  mentioned  neither 
the  edict  of  Worms,  nor  the  discord  at  Spire,  but 
demanded  assistance  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  progressed  so  far  even  as  to  besiege  Vienna, 
in  1529,  and  promised  a  future  investigation  and 
adjustment  of  all  religious  differences,  by  which 
not  only  the  existing  abuses  of  the  Church 
might  be  corrected,  but  the  rights  and  demands 
of  the  Pope  also  be  secured.  In  the  conferences 
held  by  tne  Pope  with  the  Emperor,  at  Bologna, 
the  former  had  made  use  of  every  inducement  to 
wean  the  latter  from  his  inclination  to  call  a  ge- 
neral Church  Council,  in  Germany.  He  still 
held  in  hated  remembrance  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  had  assailed  the  power  of  the  Papacy  in 
Costnitx  and  Basle.  The  demand  for  thorough 
reforms  was  growing  continually  more  earnest 
throughout  Germany,  and  even  menaced  the 
Vatican,  so  that  Clement  VII.,  the  illegitimate 
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■on  of  Julian  de  Medici,  feared  his  (ftpotition  as  | 
a  bastard,  if  he  shoold  refuse  to  make  ooncee- 
sions.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
had  received  the  imperial  summons  to  the  Diet, 
on  the  11th  March,  and  on  the  14th  called  Xv- 
iher,  Jonas,  Buffenhagen,  and  Melanehikont  to 
Torgau,  to  draw  op  such  articles  of  faith  as  the 
evanfi^elical  princes  and  estates  would  undertake 
to  defend.    These  theologians  (Jonas  excepted, 
who  was  detained  by  a  visitation-tour),  at  once 
assembled  at  Torpiu,  and  made  the  seventeen 
Swabach  and  the  fifteen  Torgau  Articles  the  ba- 
sis of  their  labors.  The  former  are :  "  The  confes- 
sion of  Martin  Luther,  to  he  laid  before  the  Diet 
now  summoned  at  Augsburg,  comprised  in  se- 
venteen articles,  1530."  In  reply  there  appeared : 
'*  Brief  and  Christian  Instruction  against  the 
Conf.   of  Mart.  Luther,   compiled  by   Conrad 
Wimpina,  John  Mensing,   Wolfgang  "aedoer/er, 
and  Dr,  Rupert  Elgersma,  1530."    Hereupon 
fiiUowed  Luther's  **  Reply  to  the  Lamentations 
of  certain  Papiste  over  the  Seventeen  Articles." 
Wittenberg,  1530.    The  subject  of  dispute  thus 
became  widely  known.    The  Elector  of  Saxony 
invited  Luiher,  Mdanchthon,  Jonas  and  SpakUin 
to  accompany  him  to  Augsburg.    On  the  3d  of 
April  the  Elector  himself  set  out  from  Torj^u. 
In  his  train  were  John  Frederick,  the  Prince 
Electoral,  Francis,  Duke  of  Luneberg,  Wolfgang, 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  Albert,  Count  of  Mannsfeld, 
and  seventy  other  noblemen,  who,  together  with 
their  escort,  numbered  160  persons.    Thus  ac- 
companied,   the    Elector    passed    successively^ 
through  Grimma,  Altenburg,   Eisenberg,  Wei- 
mar, Siialfeld,  and  on  the  16tb  of  April,  on  Eas- 
ter-eve, arrived  at  Coburg.    Here  he  determined 
to  leave  Luther  in   the  castle  of  Ehrenberg. 
Many  reasons  made  this  necessary.    Luther  wan 
still  under  papal  excommunication,  and  the  ban 
of  the  Emperor;  his  name,  above  all  others,  was 
hateful  to  the  opposite  party,  and  his  life  would 
be  in  greater  danger  than  previously  at  Worms ; 
his  hastiness  of  temper  in  the  discussion  would 
be  extremely  hazsraous  ;  and  besides,  at  Ehren- 
berg, he  would  be  within  easy  reach,  if  his  ad- 
vice were  found  necessary.    On  the  2d  of  May, 
the  Elector  and  his  party  arrived  at  Augsburg. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  came  PhHip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  with  a  train  of  120  horsemen.     Both 
princes  at    once  caused  their  theologians    to 
preach  in  different  churches — a  procedure  which, 
while  it  gratified  the  wishes  of  those  inclined  to 
Protestantism,   still  more  deeply  inflamed  the 
wrath  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.    The  Em- 
peror was  now  approaching  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, surrounded  by  papal  nuncios,  who  closely 
watehed  his  steps,  and  sought  to  embitter  his 
prejudices  towards  the  Protestants  by  new  com- 
plainte.    In  this  they  were  actively  assisted  by 
three  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
Joachim,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  George,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
met  the  Emperor  at  Innspruck.    The  Elector  of 
Saxony  had,  as  early  as  April,  sent  Dolzig,  the 
marshal  of  the  court,  to  the  emperor,  to  obtain 
from  him  the  long-delayed  electoral  investiture. 
Dolxig,  after  following  the  emperor  a  long  time 
through  Italy  and  Germany,  met  him  at  last  at 
Innspruck,  and  received  an  apparently  favorable 
answer,    Charles  Y.,  however,  soon  avowed  his 


tme  sen ti menu.  Two  of  his  most  inflnentisl 
ministers,  the  eounts  of  Nassau  and  Noensr, 
were  sent  forward  with  letters  to  John  of  Saxony, 
in  which  various  grave  charges  were  preferred 
against  him,  and  be  was  commanded,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  his  son,  to  meet  Charles  at  Mu- 
nich, that  matters  might  be  settled  bv  a  direct 
interview.  On  the  31st  of  May,  the  elector  re- 
plied in  a  written  vindication  of  himself  aniost 
these  charges,  and  a  declaration  of  his  sincere 
desire  fur  the  prosperity  of  Christendom,  and 
of  the  emperor  and  princes.  Meanwhile,  Me- 
lanchihon,  whilst  following  the  elector  to  Augi- 
burg,  prepared  a  Confession  of  Faith,  under  the 
name  of  an  Apology.  He  carefully  weighed 
every  word  and  expression,  and  frequently  souf^bt 
advice.  On  May  lltb,  he  forwarded  it  to  La- 
ther, at  Coburg,  who  returned  a  favourable  r^ 
spouse  on  the  15th.  But  he  revised  it  again, 
frequently  consulting  Justus  Jonas,  the  Ssxon 
chancellor,  Gregory  Bri^k,  and  others,  and  con* 
senting  to  many  alterations.  He  was  not  t 
little  influenced  also  by  personal  intercourse 
with  the  conciliatory  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
Christopher  Stadion,  and  the  Imperial  Secretary, 
Alphonso  Valdes,  To  the  latter,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, seventeen  of  Melanchthon's  Articles  were 
committed  by  consent  of  the  Elector,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protostanto  were  stated  in 
the  form  of  theses  and  anti-theses,  that  he  might 
previously  confer  in  regard  to  them  with  the 

f>apal  legate  Campeggio  Vincent  Pimpindli,  At 
ength  the  Emperor  entered  Augsburg,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  June,  in  magnificent  stjle, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace. 
The  papal  attendants  of  the  Emperor  seem  to 
have  purposely  delayed  his  arrival  until  this 
time,  in  order  that  the  Evangelicals  might  be 
compelled,  (as  Charles  at  once  demanded,  and 
as  had  been  the  custom  previously),  to  take  part 
personally  in  the  solemn  procession  on  the  next 
day  (June  16),  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Chruti 
His  demand  was,  however,  refused  in  decided 
terms,  on  which  occasion  George,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courageous  opposition,  and  John,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  earned  the  surname  of  Steadfait» 
A  second  demand,  that  the  Protestent  tbeolo* 
gians,  who  were  in  great  favor  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Augsburg,  should  stop  all  preaching,  was 
compromised  by  laying  a  like  restraint  upon  the 
Romish  clergy.  On  June  20th  the  Diet  was  fo^ 
mallv  opened  in  the  Electoral  hall  (in  the  Epis- 
copal palace),  by  a  solemn  mass,  during  which 
the  Evangelical  estates  did  not  kneel.  A  sermon 
in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to  the  Reformation 
was  preached  by  the  pajial  legate  Pimpinelli 
Obnoxious  as  this  discourse  was  to  some  of  the 
Romish  princes,  and  offensive  to  the  Protestant 
estates,  it  was  nevertheless  noteworthy,  that 
although  the  Turkish  war  was  named,  yet  the 
religious  difi^erences  were  made  most  pr(»minent 
After  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Emperor 
and  the  assembly  repaired  to  the  town  hall, 
where  the  Diet  was  to  be  held,  and  Frederick, 
the  Count  Palatine,  in  a  long  discourse,  sab- 
mitted  the  imperial  proposition,  calling  upon 
the  Estates  first  to  aid  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  renewing  the  complainte  about  the  reli- 
gious divisions  in  stern  and  dictatorial  words, 
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and  Isstly,  demandinji;  of  the  Protestant  princes 
the  delivery  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the 
end  that  the  unity  of  the  German  empire  might 
again  he  restored.  In  the  midst  of  such  threats, 
and  of  the  alarm  which  the  language  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Emperor  and  papists  produced,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  foremost  in  exhorting  his 
co-religionists  to  be  circumspect  and  steadfast  in 
maintaining  the  faith.  The  Evangelical  theolo- 
gians present,  Mdanchihon,  Justus  JonaSt  John 
Agriecia,  John  Brem,  Erhard  Schnepf,  and 
others,  committed  into  his  bands  the  Apoloot 
or  CoNrxsstON,  as  assented  to  by  Luther  in 
Coburg.  As  the  Emperor  desired  first  to  brins 
the  religions  questions  before  the  Diet,  and 
afterwards  the  political  ones,  and  as  he  had 
comtnanded  the  Elector  and  his  friends  to  hand 
in  their  Articles  of  Faith  on  the  24th  of  June, 
the  latter  called  upon  all  the  Protestant  princes 
and  estates  present,  on  the  23d  of  June,  to  sub- 
scribe their  names  to  copies  of  the  Confession  in 
the  Qerman  and  Latin  Inngua^s.  These  were 
signed  by  John,  Elector  of  Saxony;  George^ 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg;  EmesU  Duke  of 
Loneberg ;  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  John 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Saxonj;  Francis,  Prince 
of  Luneberg ;  Wolfyang,  Pnnce  of  Anhalt ;  and 
the  Deputies  from  Nuremberg  and  Reuttingen, 
On  the  next  day  (June  24th)  the  Diet  was 
opened  by  a  disconrse  from  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Campeggio,  in  which  the  religious  con- 
troversies were  again  portrayed  from  a  papal 
Btand-point,  and  the  demand  for  help  against  the 
Turks  renewed.  After  the  cardinal  had  retired, 
the  Protestant  princes  were  anxious  to  present 
their  Confession,  as  commanded,  but  received 
from  the  Emperor,  through  George,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  a  refusal,  in  oraer  that  the 
deputies  from  Austria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola 
mijdit  first  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  Turk- 
ish war.  After  much  time  had  been  consumed 
in  listening  to  them,  the  Protestant  princes 
arose,  took  a  position  opposite  the  imperial 
throne,  and  through  Chancellor  Brikk  again 
hegged  permission  to  read  their  Confession,  not 
without  a  hope  that  the  princes  and  estates  of 
the  opposite  party  would  also  make  a  statement 
of  their  faith.  They  were  again  refused.  Every 
effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  document 
in  manuscript,  and  to  prevent  a  public  reculing 
of  the  Evangelical  Confession,  by  consuming  the, 
day  in  hearing  the  Austrian  deputies.  The 
Rc>mish  princes  and  estates,  moreover,  affirmed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  make  a  Con- 
fession, as  they  had  obeyed  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  true  reason,  however,  was,  that  they  feared 
to  give  the  Evangelicals  an  important  advantage 
if  both  sides  should  be  heard  and  their  senti- 
ments discussed;  they  preferred  placing  the 
Evangelical  party  alone  in  the  aUUuae  of  persons 
Qfcttsed,  to  be  tried  before  themselves,  their  op- 
ponents, as  judges.  The  great  day,  the  25th  of 
June  (Saturday),  at  last  arrived,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  the  Protestant  princes 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palatial  palace. 
This  was  by  order  ot  the  Emperor,  because  it 
was  greatly  feared  that  in  the  large  town  hall  the 
presence  of  the  great  mass  of  persons  anxious 
to  be  present  would  be  too  great.    The  chapel 


could  contain  but  about  200  persons,  on  which 
account  all  were  excluded  except  the  princes  and 
their  counsellors.  But  an  immense  crowd  sur- 
rounded the  building  and  thronged  the  courts. 
The  two  chancellors  of  the  Elector,  George 
BriBUik  (Pontanus|  and  Dr,  Christian  Bayer,  ad- 
vanced to  the  miadle  of  the  chapel ;  the  former 
with  the  Latin,  and  the  latter  with  the  Qerman 
copy  of  the  Confession  in  their  hands.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Protestant  princes  arose  from 
their  seats.  The  Emperor  commanded  them  to 
be  seated.  Ho  desired  the  Latin  copy  to  be  first 
read;  but  the  Elector  replied  that  they  were 
Germans,  and  on  German  soil,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  allowed  the  German  Confession  to  be 
first  read.  Dr.  Bayer  then,  commencing  at  4 
and  ending  at  6  o'clock,  read  the  Ewmgelical 
Confession,  slowl;^  and  distinctly,  with  so  clear 
and  sonorous  a  voice  that  he  could  be  understood, 
not  only  in  the  chapel,  but  in  the  courts,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  palace.  This  read- 
ing produced,'  even  beyond  all  expectation,  a 
most  marvellous  effect  on  all.  The  Confession 
proclaimed  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  clear  and  forcible  langua^je;  it 
unveiled  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  existing 
Romish  Church ;  it  proved  that  the  Protestants 
were  merely  striving  after  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Apostolical  Church,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  oldest  Church  Fathers; 
that  they  were,  therefore,  faithful  members  of 
the  true  Catholio  Church,  and  had  only  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  unscriptural  dogmas, 
hierarchical  customs,  and  superstitious  human 
errors.  It  breathed  a  genuine  love  for  peace,  to 
be  sought  and  obtained  under  the  patronage  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  deli- 
vered in  a  solemn  manner,  in  the  name  of  the 
princes  and  estates,  and  not  the  theologians  and 
clergy  alone,  and  thus  challenged  a  respect  that 
strengthened  the  Protestants  in  their  fidelity, 
and  led  not  a  few  of  their  opponents  to  more 
just  conclusions  as  to  the  questions  at  issue  and 
the  nature  of  the  Reformation  in  general.  For, 
first  of  all,  they  declared  their  entire  willing^ 
ness,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  wish,  openlv 
to  affirm,  **  in  the  German  ana  Latin  languages,'' 
their  Confession  of  Faith,  **  as  taken  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  pure  Word  of  God"  (ex 
seripturis  Sanctis  et  puro  verbo  Dei),  in  order 
that  they  might  deliberate  upon  the  fittest  means 
of  restoring  the  one  true  and  same  faith.  But 
should  this  general  desire  not  be  obtained  at  the 
present  Diet,  they  renewed  the  appeal  already 
made  at  several  Diets,  for  a  general,  free  and 
Christian  Council  (genercUe,  liberum  et  christia- 
num  concilium),  which  had  been  repeatedly 
promised  by  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Next  followed  an  explication,  in  21  Articles,  of 
their  faith,  as  held  in  common  by  all  Evangelical 
Protestant  Christians,  without,  however,  as 
afterward  happened  in  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
encasing  it  in  a  stiff*  systematic  form  and  an 
artificial  scholastic  terminology.  All  the  Arti- 
cles were  pervaded  by  the  fundamental  doctrine 
(a  doctrine  which  had  given  existence  and  life 
to  the  Reformation),  that  man  could  obtain  thu 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  the  true  salvation  of 
bis  soul,  neither  by  his  own  strength,  nor  by  the 
merit  of  his  works,  nor  by  any  expiatioOr  ^  '' 
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solely  by  thegmce  of  God,  for  the  take  of  Christ, 
through  faith  (comp./o.  Aug,  Uena.  TiUmann^  de 
summis  principiis  Augutianae  ConfettioniSt  Lijh 
sae,  1830).  The  more  expressively  and  deci- 
dedly, however,  did  they  declare  themselves,  in 
7  ArticleH,  against  the  **  abuses"  which  existed 
in  the  Church,  "  that  his  imperial  majesty  might 
know  that  they  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  in 
an  unchristian  and  mischievous  manner,  but 
that  Gild's  word,  confessedly  demanding  more 
respect  than  all  customs,  required  that  changes 
in  these  things  should  be  allowed."  Hence  they 
rejected  the  giving  communion  in  one  kind  only, 
celibacy,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  private  con- 
fcsiiiun,  the  traditions,  monastic  vows,  and  the 
hierarchical  power  of  the  Church.  Though 
these  declarations  inflamed  anew  the  rancor  of 
the  ultra  papists,  yet  this  negative  portion  of  the 
Confession  was  the  one  most  fruitful  in  its 
results,  because  the  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  thns  placed  in  a  clear  light,  and  won 
numerous  friends  and  disciples.  For  it  was  now 
made  clear  to  all,  that  the  Reformers  only 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  original  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and,  guided  b^  them,  to 
lop  off  all  human  additions  to  doctrines,  and 
hierarchical  excrescences  in  the  Church.  Be-- 
sides,  this  plain  and  popular  exposition  at  the 
same  time  refuted  those  many  injurious  scan- 
dals, which  had  been  fostered  by  papal  malig- 
nity in  and  out  of  Germany.  This,  however, 
served  only  to  increase  the  rancorous  bitterness 
of  some  papistical  princes  and  prelates. 

When  the  reading  of  the  Confession  had  been 
loncluded,  the  emperor  himself  grasped  with 
both  hands  the  German  and  Latin  copies.  The 
former  he  handed  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Mayence ; 
the  Latin  copy  he  took  with  him  to  Brussels. 
(Neither  of  the  copies  has  as  yet  been  found.) 
He  further  stated,  through  Frederick,  Count 
Palatine,  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  this 
grave  subject,  and  afterwards  communicate  to 
them  his  decision ;  in  the  meantime  he  requested 
that  the  Confession  should  not  be  printed  with- 
out the  imperial  permission.  Although  the 
Evangelical  princes  agreed  to  this  request,  yet, 
as  an  imperfect  copy  shortly  after  appeared  in 
print,  they  found  themselves  necessitated,  before 
the  close  of  the  Diet,  to  have  correct  copies  in 
both  languages  prepared  for  the  press  in  Wit- 
tenberg, which  were  followed  also  by  several 
other  editions  in  the  same  ^ear  (com p.  /.  W, 
Fetierlin,  Bibliotheca  symbdica  evangelica  Lm- 
ihtrana,  GoHingae,  1752,  p.  '44,  sqq. ;  P.  F. 
Hane,  Hi^ioria  criiica  Aug,  Confess,,  Kilon, 
1732.  The  first  edition  of  the  Augs.  Confess, 
bore  the  title :  Anszaigung  und  Bekantnus  des 
Qlaubens  unnd  der  Lere,  so  die  adpellierenden 
Stende  Kay.  Maj.  auff  yetsigen  tag  zu  Augspurg 
i)berantwurt  habend.  MDXXX.).  In  deliber- 
ating upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  this  Confession,  three  propositions  were 
urged :  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  to 
constrain  the  Protestants  by  arms;  to  submit 
the  Confession  to  impartial  judges,  and  refer  the 
final  decision  to  the  Emperor;  to  institute  a 
commission  to  compose  a  Refutation,  after  the 
reading  of  which  toe  final  decision  should  be 
postponed  to  a  General  Council.  The  latter 
course  was  decided  upon,  causing,  naturally 


enough,  great  anxiety  to  the  Saxon  Elector  and 
his  co-religionists,  as  the  Emperor  still  desired 
to  be  arbiter  of  the  religious  differences,  and 
continued  to    demand    from    the   Evangelical 
estates  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet 
of  Spire  (1529).    Besides,  be  had  put  the  wily 
question  to  the  Elector,  whether  he  and  his 
party  would  agree  to  be  judged  by  the  Confes- 
sion as  made,  or  desired  to  add  further  Articles ; 
and  he  still  harshly  refused  him  his  investitare, 
on  the  pretended  ground  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  religious  league,  and  in  his  public  confess 
sion  had  declared  his  unwillingness  to  obey  any 
human  commands  in  matters  of  conscience.  The 
Emperor  also  sought  to  separate  the  Evangelical 
deputies  from  the  cities  from  the  Protestants, 
and  thus  to  weaken  their  cause,  which  the  Ut- 
ter, however,  refused  to  do  by  a  written  ansver 
on  the  7th  of  July.     At  the  same  time  many 
controversial    and    abusive    publications  were 
diffused  in  Augsburg,  without    effecting  any 
result,  however.    On  the  27th  of  June,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Diet,  the  Rom.  Oath, 
theologians  received  the  Confession  for  refuta- 
tion.   The  most  prominent  ones  among  tbem 
were :  John  Eck,  John  Faher,  Conrad  Wlmpina, 
John  Coehleus,  and  John  Vietenberger.    These 
unitedly  labored  at  the  preparation  of  the  Con- 
futation.   But  before  the  compledon  of  their 
task,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal    Campeggio, 
Erasmus  sent  in  his  opinion,  advising  prudence, 
and  favoring  the  Protestants  in  respect  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  and  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.    On  the  12th  of  July 
the  papal  theologians  handed  their  Refutation 
(a  verbose  and  confused,  violent  and  abusiva 
document)  to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  indignation, 
**  so  rolled,  handled  and  damaged  the  document, 
that  of  280  leaves  but  12  remained  entire."  By 
command  of  the  Emperor  a  new  Confutation  was 
drawn  up  in  German  and  Latin,  and  read  before 
the  Diet  on  the  3d  August  by  the  imperial  sec- 
retary, Alex,  Schweiss;  but  the  document  itself 
was  refused  to  the  Evangelicals.    A  Latin  edi- 
tion of  it  by  Fabricius  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  157o  (Harmonia  Conf,  Aug,,  etc,,  Cdion, 
1573;    CoeUstini  Hist,  comvtiorum,  1530;  Ath 
gustae  celebr.  Franco^,,  1597,  T.  III.).     The  first 
German  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1572  (  Walchii  Introductio  in  Libras  eccL  Lutk, 
symb,,  Jenae,  1732,  p.  416).    It  was  asserted 
that  the  papistical  theologians  and  estates  were 
themselves  ashamed  to  make  known  through  the 
press  so  miserable  a  refutation.    Immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  its  reading,  the  Emperor 
demanded  that  the  Evangelical  estates  sltould 
be  guided  by  it,  and  should  succumb  to  the 
Roman-papistical  party ;  against  which  thry  of 
course  protested.     An  unexpected  occurrence 
superinduced  milder  measures.   Philip  of  Hesse, 
disgusted  with  the  delay  of  the  proceedings,  in- 
dignant at  the  violent  demands  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  anxious  with  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  suddenly,  without  the  knowledge 
of  friends  or  foes,  len  Augsburg  (6th  August). 
Efforts  were  now  made  on  both  sides  to  reconcile 
the  two  parties ;  but  they  led  to  no  result,  not- 
withstanaing  the  ^reat  concessions  which  Me- 
lanchthon  was  willing  to  make,  and  on  account 
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of  which  be  incurred  much  hatred.     Equally 
unsaccesBftil  was  the  effort,  eameptly  pressed  by 
Philip  of  HesHe,  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and 
Zwingliann.    Zwingle,  in  his  own  name,  had 
sent  in  to  the  Emperor  a  document  dated  July 
4th:  Ad  Carolum  Bom,  Imperatorem  eomitia 
Aufjfustae  celd>roniem  Jidei  nvldrychi  Ztoinglii 
ratio.    The  **TeirapolUana  confeMto"  was  com- 
posed by  Bucer,  Capita,  and  Hedio  for  the  cities  of 
Strasbttrg,  ComsUince^  Memmingtn  and  Liiidau, 
whose  deputies  could  not  agree  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  in  their  doctrines  of  the  Supper, 
and  was  bnnded  in  to  the  Emperor  on  the  Ilth 
of  Jaly.    But  neither  Confession  was  allowed 
\o  be  read,  or  received  a  favorable  response.     In 
the  meantime,  in  reply  to  the  Confutation  (the 
most  of  which  had  been  written  down  by  Evan- 
gelical theologians  while  it  was  read),  Melatich- 
Mon,  at  the  command  of  the  Evangelical  estates, 
C(inipascd  a  Defenee  of  the  Confession,  Apologia 
ct»tfessioniSf  the   first  draught  of   which   was 
banded  in  to  the  Emperor  on  the  22d  Sept.,  by 
Chancellor  J5rttrAr.   It  wns  rejected.   Afterwards, 
npon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Refutation,  Me- 
lanchthon enlarged  and  improved  his  Apology. 
It  was  published  at  once  in  the  Latin  language ; 
and  a  German   translation   (not  very  faithful, 
however),  by  Justus  Jonas,  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg in  1531.     In  this  Apology,  Melanchthon, 
with  great  learning  and  skill,  and  at  the  same 
time  exercising  an  independent  judgment,  ex- 
plained anew  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
and  those  which  stood  in  opposition  to  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  union  be- 
tween those  Catholics  inclined  to  a  Reformation 
and  the  Evangelical  estates.     The  imperial  de- 
cision was  finally  communicated  to  the  Evan- 
gelical princes  and  estates,  on  the  22d  of  Sept., 
in  the  Electoral  palace  at  Augsburg,  to  the  effect 
that  a  delay  of  six  months,  until  the  15th  of 
April,  would  be  'granted  them,  in  which  to  come 
tu  an  arrangement  with  the  Catholic  party ;  that 
during  this  time  they  should  neither  publish  nor 
purchase  any  document  containing  innovations 
in  religious  matters;  that  they  should  remain 
quiet,  neither  seeking  to  allure  foreign  subjects 
to  their   party,   nor  disturbing    those    among 
their  own  subjects  who  followed  the  old  faith ; 
and  finally,  that  they  should  join  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  princes  and  estates  in  subduing 
the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.     New  protests 
ftiid  overtures  with  respect  to  this  decree  were 
unavailing ;  although  the  Evangelicals  remained 
steadfast  in  their  demand  for  a  General  Council, 
whose  call  by  the  Po|>e  within  six  months  the 
Emperor  haa  guarantied.    Hereupon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  departed  from  Augsburg.    On  the 
IDth  of  November  was  solemnly  read  the  Becess 
"f  the  Diet,  which  in  agreement  with  the  first 
uecree  declared  the  reformatory  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  new  sects  to  be  unlawful,  threat- 
ened the  use  of  force  against  all  opponents  at  the 
expiration  of  the  probation,  but  yet  held  out  the 
iiope  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  reformation  of  the  Church 
through  a  General  Council.    However  unfavor- 
able the  decrees  of  this  Diet  were  to  the  Evan- 
Kelical  party,  it  yet  secured  to  them  two  signal 
advantages.  It  brought  to  light  among  the  Rom. 
Cath.  princes  and  clerjnr  many  reformatory  de- 
sires and  tendeocies,  although  these  did  not  at 


once  lead  them  to  a  formal  separation  from  the 
pnpacy.  At  the  same  time  the  radical  opposi- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  party  to  everything  that 
looked  towards  Rome  for  salvation  was  placed 
in  a  clearer  light.  The  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, and  abroad,  was  also  placed  in  possession* 
by  means  of  it,  of  two  expositions  of  its  doctrines 
and  spirit  (the  Confession  and  the  Apology),  in 
which  all  Evangelicals  could  henceforward 
unite,  and  >|iround  which  all  could  rally.  As 
early  as  the  16tb  century  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  translated  into  the  French,  English, 
Bohemian,  Danish,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  Polish, 
Swedish  and  Sclavonian  languages,  and  was 
widely  diffused  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  A  sad  controversy,  however,  arose 
when  Melanchthon,  unmindful  of  Luther's 
warning  that  the  matter  concerned  not  his  own 
private  views  alone,  but  a  public  and  recognised 
Confession,  introduced  in  1540  important 
changes  into  several  portions  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  as,  for  instance,  so  changing  the 
10th  Art.  (on  the  Lord's  Supper)  as  to  favor  the 
views  of  the  Reformed,  and  modifying  the  dog- 
mas of  free  will  and  justification.  Melanchthon, 
mild  by  nature,  and  conciliatory  towards  the 
Reformed,  ultimately  sank  into  the  grave  under 
the  rage  of  the  theologians.  Under  the  suspi- 
cion of  Crypto-Calvinism  he  was  forced  into  a 
number  of  severe  controversies  concerning  the 
Cotifessio  variata.  It  however  held  its  place 
until  the  ^ear  1580,  when  the  Confessio  inva- 
riata  was  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  and 
thus  declared  to  be  alone  of  force  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Comp.  John  Joachim  MfUler,  Hist,  von 
dcr  evang.  StUnde  Protestation  und  Appellation 
wider  und  von  dem  Reichsabschied  zu  Speyer, 
1529,  wie  auch  dem  1530  xu  Augspurg  Ubergeb. 
Glaubensbekenntnisx,  Jena,  1705  ;  C,  A,  Salig, 
Vollst  Historie  der  Augspurg.  Conf.  und  der- 
selben  Apol.,  &o.,  Halle,  1730 ;  E,  S,  Cyprian, 
Hist,  der  Augs.  Conf.,  Gotha,  1730, 2d  ed.  1731 ; 
O,  G,  Weber,  Krit.  Gesch.  der  Augs.  Conf.,  aus 
archival ischen  Nachrichten,  part  2d,  Frankfurt, 
1783;  H,  W]  Botermund,  Gesch.  des  auf  dem 
Reichstage  zu  Augsburg  1530  Ubergeb.  Glau- 
bensbekenntsnisses  der  Protestanten  nebst  den 
vornehmsten  Lebensnachriohten  aller  auf  dem 
Reichstage  zu  Augsb.  gewesenen  pUbstlich  und 
evangelisch  Gesinnten,  Hannover,  1829 ;  Carl 
Fikenscher,  Gesch.  des  Reichstags  zu  Augsb., 
Ntimburg,  1830;  Moriz  Facius,  Gesch.  des 
Reichstags  zu  Augsb.  1530,  und  der  daru  geho- 
renden  Dokumente  (the  Torgau  Articles,  Augs- 
burg Confession,  Imperial  Confutatioa,  Imperial 
Decree,  &c..  Apology  for  the  Confession),  Leip- 
sic,  1830 ;  Libri  symbolici  eccl.  ev.  luther,  by  /. 
A.  H,  Tittmann  (Leipsic,  1826),  C.  H.  Ease 
(Leipsic,  1827,  3d  ed.  1847),  Franke  (Leipsic, 
1848).  Formula  Confutaiionis  August,  Confess, 
ed.  MMer,  Leipsic,  1808. 

C.  F.  Leopold. — Oood, 
Angsbnre  Interim  (Interim  Augustanum, 
or  simply  "Interim'*), — At  the  time  of  Luther's 
death  (1546)  Protestantism  had  spread  over 
most  of  the  States  of  Germany,  penetrated  even 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  and  established 
itself  as  an  important  and  commanding  religious 
and  political  power.  Charles  V.,  in  consequence 
partly  of  his  unfriendly  relations  to  the  Pope» 
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and  partly  of  tho  threatening  posture  of  Turkieh 
affairs,  bad  avoided  collisions  with  the  Protest- 
ants, and,  at  the  Diet  of  Spire,  had  even  allowed 
the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  sup- 
port of  churches  and  schools  in  the  Protest^tnt 
provinces.  At  the  next  Diet  it  was  intended 
that  both  sides  should  propose  plans  of  Church 
reform,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  a  general 
and  free  Council — a  measure  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  not  averse.  But  Paul  III.  vio- 
lently opposed  this;  affirming  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  (opened  Dec.  1545)  had  been  called  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  Protestants,  justly  sus- 
picious of  a  Uouncil  which  was  entirelv  depend- 
ent upon  the  Pope,  and  nehher  general^  Jree^  nor 
even  Chri^iian,  refused  to  recognise  it,  and  pre- 
ferred looking  to  the  Emperor  for  concessions. 
Meanwhile  Charles,  having  nothing  further  to 
fear  from  without,  and  influenced  by  his  con- 
fessor OranveUa,  became  reconciled  with  the 
Pope  and  commenced  his  preparations.  He 
found  that  there  existed  among  the  Protestants 
an  important  defensive  league.  In  the  spring 
of  1546  he  managed,  by  splendid  promises,  to 
detach  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  the 
confederacy  of  Smalcald.  In  consequence  of 
their  defective  organization,  and  of  the  war,  the 
Protestants,  although  at  first  successful,  failed 
in  the  end.  Maurice  supplanted  his  relative 
John  Frederick  in  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
campaign  on  the  Elbe  ended  with  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Protestant  prince.  T4ie  Emperor 
was  now  persuaded  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  might  crown  his  victory  by  effecting 
the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  faith.  He  could 
not  reasonably  hope  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  Protestantism,  so  long  as  so  many  powerful 
estates  remained  unsubdued.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (transferred  in  March, 
1547,  to  Bologna)  were  far  from  helping  his 

£lans  for  a  reunion  of  the  two  parties.  At  the 
^iet  of  Augsburg,  therefore  (in  Sept.  1547),  he 
assumed  the  position  of  an  umpire  in  religious 
things.  The  Protestant  estates  unanimously 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  Emperor  would  issue 
an  edict,  prescribing  how  religious  matters 
should  be  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner, 
until  the  decision  of  a  free  council,  of  which  the 
Pope  should  nut  be  president.  King  Ferdinand 
proposed  to  his  brother,  as  persons  fitted  to 
draw  up  this  document,  Julius  P/lug,  Bishop  of 
Niiumburg,  and  Michael  Helding,  Suffragan  of 
Mayence.  Joachim,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
added  to  the  commission  bis  court-preacher, 
John  Agricola,  to  represent  the  Protestant  inter- 
ests, while  Ilelding  rather  represented  the  old 
Catholic,  and  Pfiug  (who  had  before  composed 
some  formulas  of  union)  the  Erasmean  party. 
They  prepared  the  Interim  Augustanum,  enti- 
tled :  **  The  Decree  of  his  Rom.  Cath.  Majesty, 
how  religious  matters  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
Holy  Empire,  until  the  decifiion  of  the  General 
Council ;  published  and  promulgated  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  15th  May,  1548,  and  accepted  by 
the  estates  in  general."  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing 20  Articles:  1)  0/ man  before  the /all ;  2)  of 
man  after  the  fall;  3)  of  salvation  through  Christ; 
4)  ofjustijication ;  5)  of  the  fruits  and  benefits  of 
lustijicaiton  ;  6)  how  man  attains  to  justification  ; 
' '  of  tore  and  good  works  ;  8)  of  assurance  of  (he 


f) 


forgiveness  of  sins;  9)  o/*  Churches;  10|  ikt 
marks  and  signs  of  the  true  Church;  11)  (he 
power  and  authority  \>f  the  Church;  12)  of  ike 
officers  of  the  Chwrdi ;  \Z)ofthe  supreme  hukop 
and  other  bishops;  14)  of  sacraments  in  general; 
15)  of  baptism;  16)  of  confirmaiion;  17)  ofikt 
sacrament  of  confesswn ;  l8)  the  sacrametit  of 
the  altar;  19)  holy  unction;  20)  the  sacrament 
of  ordination  ;  2\)  the  sacrament  of  marriage; 
&)  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  23)  of  ^  comme- 
moration of  saivis  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  man, 
and  of  their  intercession  as  desired  therein,  and 
briefly  of  the  invocation  of  safnts ;  24)  Iht  com- 
memoration  of  the  dead  in  Christ;  2S)howikt 
communi^yn  is  to  be  held  at  the  sacrifice  of  On 
mass;  20)  of  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  ike 
mass.    The  first  three  of  these  Articles  coold 
give  no  special  offence.    The  4th  affirmed,  vrith 
respect  to  justification :  that  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  man  receives  not  only  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins,  but  becomes  renewed  and  truly  better; 
his  heart  becomes  purified  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  that  he  desires  that  which  is  ^ood; 
riehteousness  is  implanted  in  him.    Article  6 
affirms  that  grace  incites  the  heart  and  brings  it 
to  Christ  and  to  faith  in  his  merit;  this  faith 
receives  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through 
whom  love  is  poured  out  in  the  heart    Thus 
man  becomes  truly  justified  by  implanted  right- 
eousness.   Art.  7  affirms  that  to  soon  as  love— 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law — enters  by  iustification, 
it  becomes  fruitful,  and  includes  m  itself  the 
seed  of  all  good  works.    Although  God  can  de- 
mand these  of  all,  vet  will  he  reward  them  tem- 
porally and  eternally.    Besides  the  works  com- 
manded of  God  and  necessary  to  salvation,  those 
works  are  also  meritorious  which  go  beyond  the 
commandments.  Art.  1 1  affirms  that  the  Cburoh 
has  the  power  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  be 
cause  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  her;  besides 
which  she  has  also  handed  down  to  us  certain 
ordinances  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  through 
the  hands  of  the  bishops.     She  has  the  power 
to  punish,  to  decide  disputed  questions  through 
Synods,  &c.     Art.  13  affirms  that  the  supreme 
bishop,  who  derives  his  authority  from  Christ 
and  Peter,  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others. 
Art.  14  affirms  that  there  are  7  sacraments. 
Art.  16  affirms  that  by  confirmation,  which  the 
bishop  only  can  perform,  m'an  receives  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.    Art.  17)  All  sins  must 
be  confessed  to  tho  priest ;  else  he  cannot  no- 
derstand  how  to  use  his  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.    Art.  18)  B^  consecration  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.    Art.  19)  Holy  unction, 
which  dates  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  is 
of  use  to  both  body  and  soul.    Art.  22)  The 
Holv  Supper  is  the  bloodless  sacrifice  which 
Christians  must  offer  in  remembrance  of  Jesus. 
Art.  23)  We  commemorate  the  saints  that  tbej 
may  intercede  with  God  on  our  behalf  and  help 
us.    Art.  24)  So  also  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  nlty 
the  Church  commemorates  other  deceased  Cbrii- 
tians,  who  died  in  faith,  of  whom  she  does  not 
know  with  certainty  whether  they  died  suffi- 
ciently purified  and  purged,  and  for  whom  there- 
fore slie  prajs  to  God.    ArL  26)  In  the  cere- 
monies nothing  is  to  be  altered;  nothing  in  the 
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MDon  of  the  mass,  io  dress,  ornAoients,  candles, 
tltar,  pictures,  fasts.  With  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage of  priests :  althoDgh  it  be  desirable  that  the 
priests  be  without  wi^es,  that,  as  the  Apostle 
gays,  they  may  serve  in  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
jet  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  be  awaited. 
Those  who  had  partaken  of  the  Sapper  in  both 
kinds  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  mean- 
time. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Emperor  should  by 
this  Interim  fail  to  satisfy  either  party.    The 
Catholic  estates  took  exception  to  the  allowance 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  sacrament 
io  both  kinds.    They  were  dissatisfied  that  the 
restitution  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  omitted. 
The  opinion  of  Planek  (Prot.  Lehrbegr.  III.  2. 
425)  ttiat  Charles  V.,  in  this  Interim,  was  influ- 
enced by  an  enmi|;y  towards  the  Pope,  and  by 
none  towards  the  Protestants,  is  an  indefinite, 
if  not  an  unwarranted  assertion.     It  is  true  that 
the  Pope,  as  well  as  the  Council  at  Bologna, 
would  naturally  regard  the  interference  of  the 
secular  power  in  matters  of  religion  as  arrogant. 
Bot  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Emperor  a  spe- 
cial regard  for  the  Protestants,  however  low  we 
nay  place  his  knowledge  of  German   afinirs. 
The  only  concession  to  them  of  any  value  to  be 
fonnd  in  it  is  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  resti- 
tution of  ecclesiastical  property.     All  the  rest 
was  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  abhor- 
rent to  them.    The  estates  were  expressjv  com- 
manded either  to  unite  again  with  the  Estates- 
General  in  following  the  Church  roles,  or  to 
abide  by  the  Interim.    What  wonder  was  it, 
then,  that  while  several  of  the  least  firm  Pro- 
testant princes,   such  as  Joachim,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Frederick  II.  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  even  the  imprisoned  Landgrave,  Philip  of 
Hesse  fwho  hoped  to  be  able  thereby  to  pur- 
chase his  release),  soon  accepted  of  the  formula, 
not  only  the  imprisoned  Elector  John  Frederick, 
bat  several  other  princes,  immediately  upon  its 
pablication  avowed  their  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  Evangelical  estates  in  a  body  rejected  it. 
The  revived  spirit  of  the  German  nation  —  the 
general  desire  for  a  thorough  improvement  in 
religious  and  social  affairs  —  coula  not  possibly 
be  satisfied  by  such  half  measures,  bearing  in 
themselves,  as  they  did,  the  germ  of  a  complete 
return  to  the  old  abuses.    In  a  short  time  force 
was  employed  against  those  obstinately  refusing 
to  comply.    The  imperial  troops  in  iJpper  Ger- 
many compelled  the  Duke  of  WUrtemburg,  and 
the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg  and 
Halle  to  introduce  the  Interim.    Constance  was 
panished  for  its  opposition  by  the  loss  of  its 
privileges  as  an  imperial  city.    The  Protestant 
elergy  who  could  not  subscribe  to  it,  such  as 
Brenz,  Frechi,  Osiander,  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Upwards  of  400  iu  Upper  Germanr  became 
exiles.    The  mockery  and  contempt  of'^the  popu- 
lace expressed  itself  in  a  multitude  of  proverbs, 
pictures,  satirical  poems,  Jbc.   Thus  the  anagram 
**meiUiri"  was  made  of  it.    Brenz  openly  called 
it  the  **interUu»,"     It  was  most  openly  de- 
nounced in  Northern  Germany.    The  people  of 
Magdeburg  declared  that  they  expected  to  be 
saved  neither  by  the  interim,  nor  by  the  exterim, 
but  only  by  the  word  of  God.    Many  of  the 
exiled  preachers  found  an  asylum  in  this  city. 


The  Elector  Maurice  could  not  at  once  act  con- 
trary to  his  repeated  assurances  that  the  people 
should  be  secured  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Evangelical  Confession.  The  imprisoned  Elec- 
tor, on  being  requested  to  assent  to  it,  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  do  it  he  would  be  committing 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Elector,  respected  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, increased  the  opposition.  The  Protestants 
saw  now  that  their  fundamental  principle  was 
violated  by  the  Interim,  and  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death.  Already  they  had  to  hear 
thot  if  they  would  not  obey  they  would  yet  be 
compelled  to  learn  "Spanish."  The  Catholic 
party,  althouj^h  not  satisfied  with  the  Interim, 
either  as  to  its  principle  or  execution,  did  not 
consider  it  good  policy  to  enter  into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  accepted 
the  document  without  opposition  (in  the  Diet  on 
the  15th  of  May)  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  before 
the  papal  nuncio  could  even  get  an  opportunity 
of  uttering  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope.  The 
Interim,  notwithstanding  the  violence  employed 
to  force  it  on  congregations,  particularly  in 
South  Germany,  was  never  fully  carried  out. 
In  Saxony  Melanchthon  made  an  effort  to  please 
both  parties  by  a  milder  formula  (the  Leipzig 
Interim,  which  see),  without  doing  any  good 
either  to  himself  or  the  cause.  The  Pope  finally 
confirmed  the  Interim  on  the  18th  Aug.  1549, 
and  when  the  Council  was  again  transferred  to 
Trent  (May,  1551),  the  Emperor's  plan  of  paci- 
fication seemed  about  to  succeed.  Several 
Evangelical  princes,  such  as  Duke  Christopher 
of  WUrtemburg,  and  Elector  Maurice,  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  Council.  For  an  account  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Interim,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Maurice,  by  the  treatv  of 
Passau,  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the 
religious  freedom  granted  to  the  estates,  see  the 
Articles  Treaty  oj  Passau  and  Augsburg  RdU 
gious  Peace, 

Sources :  Besides  Plank,  Marheinecke,  Ranke, 
Bieck  on  the  three/old  Interim,  Lei  p.  1721,  8vo., 
pp.  13-131. 266-560.  Hartman.—  Good. 

Aagsburg,  religious  peace  of. — The  treaty  of 
Passau  (Aug.  2,  1552)  procured  the  liberation 
of  the  princes  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  a  pe^ce  which  led  to  the 
religious  freedom  of  Protestants.  At  length  the 
religious  disputes  which  bad  agitated  Germany 
since  1546  were  fully  settled  by  the  Diet  con- 
voked in  Augsburg  in  the  name  of  Charles  Y., 
and  opened  on  Feb.  5,  1555,  by  Ferdinand.  As 
Ferdinand  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and 
Charles  Y.  by  the  rrench,  the  position  of  the 
Protestants  was  by  no  means  unfavorable. 
They  demanded  unconditional  permanent  peace, 
without  appeal  to  another  Council.  The  results 
of  their  conflicts  thus  far  were,  that  they  no 
longer  recognised  a  supreme  tribunal  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  had  exploded  the  imperial  phantom 
of  a  religious  union.  The  chief  remaining  point 
of  dispute  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was:  whether,  in  those  countries  which  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  the  clergy  should  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  temporal  princes  or  for^ 
feit  their  places  ?  At  length,  on  sept.  6th,  Fer- 
dinand assented  to  an  unconditional  peace,  and 
on  Sept.  25th  the  Diet  passed  a  final  decroA. 
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mainly  in  accordance  with  tbo  desires  of  the   received  from  him  during  his  whole  life.  Hiooe 


Protestants.  Upon  two  points,  howeTer,  the 
parties  coald  not  agree:  1)  as  to  whether  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  temporal  princes,  should  be 
allowed,  without  temporal  forfeitures,  to  choose 
between  the  opposite  confessions  (which  the 
Romish  party  resisted) ;  and  2)  whether  in  their 
religion  the  people  should  be  subject  to  their 
rulers  (which  the  Protestants  resisted).  These 
were  adjusted  at  last  by  an  imperial  declaration : 
1 )  that  if  an  archbishop,  bishop,  prelate,  or  any 
other  clergyman,  left  the  Romish  Church,  he 
should  forfeit  his  place  and  revenues,  but  retain 
his  dignity,  and  that  a  Romish  successor  should 
be  chosen  from  the  Chapter,  &c.  (reservatum 
ecclaiaMicum),  2)  Those  cities,  communes,  &c., 
which  belonged  to  such  ecclesiastics,  and  which 
adopN'd  the  Augsburg  Confession,  should  be  left 
un  II H '!(>.<  ted.  ^ 

Although  the  above  reservation  sadly  hindered 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  although 
Protestants  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Romish  prelates  were  subject  to  constant  griev- 
ances, the  terms  of  the  peace  were  of  immense 
benefit  at  least  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  all 
other  branches  of  Protestantism  being  excluded 
therefrom.  *'  What  Luther  demanded  from  the 
first  in  the  Leipsio  conference,  independence  of 
the  Pope  and  CounciU,  was  now  secured" 
(Ranke,  V.  390).  The  imperial  chamber  was 
also  organized  anew  by  the  Diet,  and  Protestants 
were  allowed  free  participation  therein.  Thus 
the  peace  and  unity,  which  Charles  V.  bad 
sougot  in  vain  to  secure,  were  most  happily  re- 
stored to  the  empire.  IIartmann.* 

Augustine.  —  Of  the  four  most  prominent 
fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  on  whom  the  whole 
mediaeval  age  depends  as  the  purest  bearers  of 
its  spirit  and  doctrines,  and  from  whom,  princi- 
pally, scholastic  theology  derives  its  material, 
Augustine  is  the   most  fertile,  comprehensive, 
and  influential.     Ambrose,  his  spiritual  father, 
is  inferior  to  him  as  to  depth  and  acuteness,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  labors;  Jerome 
exce'ls  him,  indeed,  in  philology  and  academic 
learning  in  general,  but  is  by  no  means  his 
equal  as  a  scientific  and  practical  theologian ; 
and  exalted  as  the  position  of  Gregory  the  Great 
is,  yet  his  theological  merit  consists  chiefly  in 
reproducing  and  elucidating  the  thoughts  of 
Augustine.     But  Augustine  is   not  only  the 
source  of  one  form  of  mediaeval  theology,  of 
scholasticism,  but  he  has  also  given  the  roost 
powerful  impulse  to  the  other,  to  mysticism. 
Hence  it  is  that  Catholicism  honors  him  as  its 
roaster-spirit,  as  furthering  all  the  labors  of  the^ 
Church  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  practical 
life ;  and  the  dififcrent  sections  of  anti-Catholi- 
cism striving  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in 
theory  and  practice,  are  to  be  regarded,  some  as 
the  proper  blossom  and  fruit,  others  as  a  per 
version,  of  his  deep  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  true  Christian  life.    As  he  wielded 
a  strong  and  various  influence  upon  the  whole 
system  of  monachisra,  pregnant  with  many  re- 
formatory elements,  so  ho  gave  the  name  to  that 
order  particularly  from  which  the  most  decided 
and  effectual  reformation  of  the  Church   has 
proceeded.    Martin  Luther  was  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  impulse 


this  Church  father  exerted  a  determining  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  alsoof  theReformatiuD; 
and,  though  ignored  for  a  while,  as  he  was,  bj 
many  noble  representatives  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, yet  even  now,  amid  the  revival  of  theo- 
logy and  ecclesiastical  life,  he  continues  to  bold 
a  prominent  position.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever of  energetic,  truly  Christian  effort,  hu 
manifested  itself  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch 
during  the  same  period,  as,  for  example,  among 
the  Janseniats,  is  likewise  to  be  attributed,  ia 
great  measure  at  least,  to  his  influence.  All 
these  things  indicate  a  gigantic  mind,  a  kind 
and  degree  of  activity  that  comes  to  view  but 
very  rarely  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Aurelius  Augustinus  was  born  on  the  13tb  of 
November,  A.  0. 353,  at  Tagestum,  in  Noinidia. 
From  his  father,  Patriciu.4,  he  inherited  a  vehe- 
ment, sensual  disposition.  In  his  mother, 
Monica,  he  beheld  deep,  earnest  devotion,  and 
regarded  her  during  his  whole  life  with  reverent 
affection.  Monica,  a  woman  of  Christian  eda- 
cation,  gifted,  active  and  energetic,  was  often 
sorely  distressed  by  the  violent  and  excitable 
temper  of  her  husband — a  man,  though,  who 
was  alive  to  and  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
his  family — but  she  always  succeeded  in  ^e8to^ 
ing  domestic  peace  by  a  quiet,  forbearing  and 
uniformly  affectionate  demeanor.  At  length 
the  strongest  desire  of  her  heart  was  realized. 
She  saw  him  bow  before  the  cross,  and  trans- 
formed by  the  purifying  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  implant  this  love  in  the  heart  of  her  son  was 
now  her  great  concern.  To  this  fact  Aoga»tio6 
testifies  when  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Christ  bad 
been  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  bad 
sunk  so  deep  into  his  inmost  being,  that  in  after 
years  nothing  could  absorb  his  interest  which 
was  entirely  destitute  of  (he  savor  of  His  name. 
But  the  seed  sown  by  maternal  piety  did  not 
grow  up  under  a  cloudless  sky.  In  his  boyhood 
already  he  manifested  a  sensual,  amhitioui 
spirit,  a  love  of  vanity  and  pleasure,  an  inclina- 
tion to  games  and  the  theatre,  which  gave  him 
a  distaste  for  the  uninteresting  labor  of  study; 
even  cunning,  obstinacy,  and  all  manner  of 
falsehood,  were  maturing  in  his  bosom.  Still 
the  tender  manifestations  of  piety  were  not 
wholly  wanting,  though  checked  and  injured  by 
the  progress  of  his  general  education. 

In  his  early  youth  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  especially  the  Latin  poets.  His  mani- 
fest talents  led  his  father  to  form  the  purpose 
of  preparing  him  for  the  brilliant  and  lucrative 
career  of  a  rhetorician,  and  ho  readily  bore  a  large 
amount  of  expense  in  order  to  effect  his  object. 
The  death  of  Patricius  occurring  about  tbia 
time,  Monica  did  not  abandon  his  purpose. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  earnesi 
warnings  of  his  mother  against  the  evils  of 
voluptuousness,  the  fiery,  beautiful  youth  did 
not,  during  this  period  of  rapid  development, 
escape  the  temptations  peculiar  to  his  age.  Id 
Carthage,  particularly,  where  the  prevailing 
worship  of  Venus  presented  enticing  solicitsr 
tions  to  sensual  indulgence,  he  was  gradually 
drawn  further  down  the  current  of  levity  and 
immorality.    In  his  19th  year  he  became  the 
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lather  of  »  ann,  whom,  from  pioas  emotion,  he 
named  Adeodatas  (given  by  God).  His  loose 
companions  Also  exerted  a  strong  demornlixing 
influence  upon  his  habits,  though  be  did  not 
mdolge  with  them  in  the  grossest  forms  of 

{)n>fiigacj.  Amid  all  his  excesses,  however,  his 
oof^ing  after  God  and  eternal  things,  inspired 
in  childhood,  never  entirely  forsook  him ;  and 
in  hie  19ih  year  he  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  an 
earnest  search  for  truth. 

Cicero's  llorteosius  was  the  first  occasion  of 
this  change.    Here  he  found  truth  set  forth  not 
an  matter  for  thought  merely,  but  as  a  matter  of 
life,  and  a  surrender  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
renonciation  of  wild  passion  and  the  rain  plea- 
sares  of  lust,  as  the  way  of  peace  —  as  the  con- 
dition of  personal  ennolueroent  and  a  restoration 
to  communion  with  God.    Then  he  took  up  the 
book  which  his  mother  loved  and  revered,  and 
began  to  study  it  with  an  intense  desire  for  un- 
failing wisdom.    But  the  sacred  Scriptures  were 
sealed  to  him ;  he  lacked  a  humiliating  sense  of 
his  guilt  before  God  ;  the  simplicity  of  revelation 
vas  not  adapted  to  his  proud  spirit.    He  had  to 
pAM  through  new  conflicts  with  error  and  sin, 
and  ||;et  a  deeper  consciousness  of  his  misery  and 
helplessness,  before  he  could  appreciate  divine 
trath.    ManicbsBism  now  first  ensnared  biro ;  as 
it  professed  to  transcend  the  authoritative  faith 
of  the  Church,  to  impart  satisfactory  knowledge, 
and  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  pertaining  to  God 
and  man.    But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
vith  it,  a  knowledge  of  immoralities  practised 
bjf  the  elect  or  initiated,  and  a  conversation  with 
Faastus,  a  distinguished    bishop    among    the 
ManichjBans,  led  him  finally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  was  a  great  delusion,  and  he 
tore  himself  away  from  it    Then  he  stood  on 
the  brink  of  skepticism.    He  found  a  temporary 
resting-place,  however,  in  Neo-Platonism,  a  sys- 
tem of  phi losophjr  which  seemed  to  open  the 
▼orld  of  pore  spirit,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  faith  of  his  childhood ;  and  he  became  ab- 
•wrbed  in  the  study  of  it.    In  the  light  of  Pla- 
tonic idealism,  he  proceeded  to  interpret  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.    Christ  was  a  great  prophet,  sent  by  Gk>d 
to  address  the  truth  authoritatively  to  faith,  to 
rammunicate  it  as  the  common  possession  of  all; 
the  truth  which  otherwise  but  few  could  acquire 
bj  scientific  research.    But  his  Platonic  ideas 
gave  him  no  power  to  conquer  in  the  conflict  of 
the  spirit  wita  the  flesh.    For  eleven  years  he 
wrestled  on ;  and,  as  during  this  time  he  fully 
experienced  the  truth  of  what  Paul  describes  so 
{^phically  in  Rom.  7  :  7,  et  seq.,  be  was  led  at 
length  to  exclaim :  **  Q  wretched  man  that  I  am ; 
^lio  will  deliver  me,"  etc.  (v.  24).    Then  he 
found  a  Redeemer  in  Christ.    In  the  path  of 
experience  he  was  led  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  troth  of  Christianity;  then  the  Scriptures 
opened  their  rich  treasures  to  his  view. 

Thus  he  was  brought  to  an  entire  rupture  with 
academic  skepticism  and  Platonic  idealism,  and 
to  the  simplicity  of  faith  in  the  God-man,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  knowledge  was 
revealed  to  him.  The  unconditional  surrender 
of  his  person  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in 
Chriiti  09  taaght  by  the  Church,  was  connected 
with  a  strong  effort  of  leaton  to  penetrate  by 
19 


reflection  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  highest 
import  of  that  revelation  —  an  effort  of  relative, 
finite  reason,  to  reproduce  the  utterances  of  ab- 
solute, infinite  reason.  In  him,  as  in  no  one 
before  him,  we  see  the  reconciliation  of  faith 
and  knowledge.  What  the  doctors  of  Alexan* 
dria  attempted  during  the  2d  and  3d  centuries, 
but,  hindered. by  Platonic  ideas,  had  accom- 
plished in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  he  wrought 
out  to  a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness  and  oom« 
pleteness.  Having  surmounted  both  the  Gnostic 
tendencies  of  Manichsaism  and  the  pantheistic 
elements  of  Platonism;  having  succossfullT 
passed  through  a  comprehensive  form  of  skepti- 
cism and  the  severest  moral  conflicts,  and  bjr 
the  way  of  earnest  research  and  living  experi- 
ence attained  to  the  firm  assurance  of  faith,  he 
could  not  be  at  rest  until  he  had  entered  the 
sphere  of  his  faith  by  logical  reflection  also  and 
reproduced  its  contents  according  to  the  laws 
of  thought.  True,  this  was  not  done  systemati- 
cally ;  the  age  for  such  a  work  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived; but  ho  may  be  said  to  have  prepared 
large  and  well-dressed  stones  for  the  temple  of 
theology,  and  indicated  the  internal  relation  of 
the  parts,  the  general  outline  and  design  of  the 
whole  structure. 

A  very  important  influence  was  exerted  upon 
the  development  of  his  religious  character  by 
the  great  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  When 
Augustine  abandoned  Manichteism,  he  led 
home  quietly,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
mother,  went  to  R<ime,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  academic  philosophy,  and 
Euraued  the  vocation  of  a  rhetorician.  He  soon, 
owever,  left  Rome  for  Milan,  having  received 
a  call  to  the  office  of  public  teacher  in  that  city. 
Here  he  became  a  regular  auditor  of  Ambrose, 
a  man  of  wonderful  eloquencer  and  power,  who 
was  then  in  the  senith  of  his  vigor  and  activity. 
At  first  he  was  attracted  by  the  manner,  but  m 
a  short  time  be  became  interested  in  the  matter 
of  his  discourses.  The  rich  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  the  learned  man  shed  new  light 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  its  connec- 
tion with  the  New.  As  a  consequence,  his  op- 
position to  ManichsBism  becoming  more  decided, 
ne  tore  himself  away  from  all  connection  with 
the  sect;  and  resolved  to  enroll  his  name  anew 
in  the  class  of  catechumens.  In  the  great  com* 
munion  of  the  Church,  the  conqueror  of  ancient 
Paganism,  just  approaching  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  the  christianisation  of  the  numer- 
ous Teutonic  tribes  that  were  pouring  in  from 
the  North,  he  found  a  sore  footnold  for  faith,  a 
fountain  of  inexhaustible  love,  and  an  anchor 
of  hope ;  in  her  maternal  bosom  his  soul,  wea- 
ried by  the  arduous  conflicts  of  his  past  life, 
now  found  refreshing  rest.  Weary  indeed  he 
was  in  body  and  soul :  the  fieroe  temptations  to 
sensuality,  which  he  had  never  yet  belen  able  to 
resist,  the  delusive  fascinations  of  ambition  by 
which  he  was  borne  along  oontrary  to  his  better 
judgment,  and  the  keen  agony  of  his  spirit 
struggling  to  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil  — 
all  wrought  intensely  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
at  length  to  the  only  wise  and  gracious  God  in 
humble  oonfoesion  and  importunate  prayer. 

About  this  time  he  was  brougjht  to  a  final  de- 
cision.   The  study  of  Panrs  epistles  had  giten 
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him  a  clearer  view  of  the  enslaving;  power  of  sin, 
of  the  atonement  made  for  human  guilt,  and  of 
the  renovating  power  of  the  love  that  had  be- 
come obedient  unto  the  death  of  the  croM.  The 
account  given  him  by  the  venerable  Simplicia- 
nufi,  of  the  public  profeMion  of  faith  in  Christ, 
made  by  Vietorinua,  a  diHinguixhed  Platonist, 
likewite  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
Still  he  vacillated.  New  conflicts  ensued,  and 
his  health  began  to  fail.  But  a  decisive  event 
occurred.  Pontitianus,  a  Christian  officer  of 
the  Roman  army,  happening  to  visit  him  whilst 
reading  the  epistles  of  Paul,  was  led  into  a 
conversation  aoout  the  Egyptian  hermit  An- 
ton i  us,  and  described  his  exclusive  and  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  This 
excited  a  new,  violent  storm  in  the  soul  of  Au- 
gustine. In  his  intense  agon^  he  heard  a  voice 
saying:  '*  Tolle,  lege."  Opening  the  Scriptures, 
he  read  Rom.  13  :  13.  The  passage  decided  his 
future  life.  Light  broke  in  upon  his  soul.  Then, 
with  Alvpiuff,  the  friend  of  his  vouth,  who  was 
involved  in  similar  struggles,  he  went  rejoicing 
to  his  mother,  who  had  come  to  him  from  Africa, 
and  declared  his  purpose  to  dedicate  himself  en- 
tirely to  God.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired 
from  Milan  to  Cassiciacom,  the  villa  of  Vere- 
cundus,  and  in  the  society  of  friends  and  his 
mother  sought  recreation  of  body  and  mind. 

In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  baptism,  Au- 
gustine studied  the  Psalms,  which  afforded  pro- 
per food  for  his  spirit  A  part  of  the  day  he 
devoted  to  the  educatiou  of  two  young  men. 
The  rest  of  his  time  he  passed  in  conversations 
with  his  friends  on  philosophy  and  thookigy — 
oonveniations  which  gave  birth  subsequently  to 
a  number  of  works.  We  mention,  ilrst  of  all, 
the  books  contra  Academicos,  in  which  he  pre- 
pares the  way  for  scientific  investigation,  by 
showing  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  know- 
ledge is  possible,  and  that  men  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  Next,  his  work  de  vita 
beata,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is,  that 
man,  to  be  happy,  mast  possess  some  absolute 
good:  this  is  God.  To  possess  God  is  to  be 
wise.  But  none  can  possess  God  without  the 
Son  of  God,  who  says  of  Himself:  I  am  the 
truth.  The  truth  namely  is  the  knowledge- 
principle  of  the  highest,  all-embracing  order, 
which,  as  absolutely  true,  produces  the  truth 
cot  of  itself  in  a  like  essential  way.  A  blessed 
life  consists  in  knowing,  by  whom  we  are  led  to 
the  truth,  tn  what  way  we  attain  to  the  truth, 
and  h(»w  we  are  united  to  the  highest  order. 
Lastly,  he  wrote  Soliloquies,  in  which  he  por- 
trays the  exercises  of  nis  interior  life.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  man,  as  the  end  of 
all  the  aspiraticins  of  reason,  the  purification 
of  the  heart  as  the  condition  of  such  knowledge, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  the  prin- 
cipal topics  on  which  he  dwells.  The  last  he 
discussed  more  fully  upon  his  return  to  Milan, 
in  a  work  entitled  de  immovialiiaie  animae.  In 
this  manner,  whilst  preparing  himself  for  bap- 
tism by  intimai^  fellowship  with  warm-hearted 
fellow-Chrisuans,  he  endeavored  at  the  same 
tame  to  get  a  firm  scientific  basis  for  his  faith. 

At  length  he  received  baptism  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, A.  C  387,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  Alypius  and  his  son  Adeotatus.    The 


prayers  of  Monica  were  now  answered  to 
joy  of  her  heart,  and  soon  after  she  wu  ttken 
from  the  land  of  faith  to  the  land  of  visioD. 
Augustine  spent  about  ten  months  in  Rone, 
where  he  began  the  Manichsoan  controveny  (di 
moribus  Mdnickeeorum,  and  de  nombut  eeckske 
Caiholicce),  and  then  returned  to  his  home. 
Here  he  carried  out  a  purpose  suggested  tome 
time  before  by  what  he  haa  heard  of  the  hermit 
Antonius.     Having  distributed    his   property 
among  the  poor,  he,  with  his  friends,  establishel 
a  community  in  the  vicinity  of  Tagestom,  de- 
voted to  prater,  meditation  and  study,  in  which 
he  lived,  retired  from  the  world,  for  a  period  of 
three  ^cars.    Then  he  was  called  by  an  imperial 
commissioner  to  Hippo-Regius;  and  afterwards, 
constrained  by  the  people,  he  accepted,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  bishop,  the  office  of  presbyter. 
The  gifted  man  now  stood  by  the  side  of  Binbop 
Valerius,  who,  without  envy,  acknowledged  his 
intellectual  superiority,  and  gave  his  talents 
froe  play  for  the  good  of  the  Cbareh.    With  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  bishop,  Augastine 
continued  his  community  at  Hippo,  enlarged  br 
the  addition  of  several  new  members,  and  with 
great  success.    A  number  of  its  members  be- 
came bishops,  and  extended  the  institution.   Ai 
a  presbyter,  he  labored  to  advance  the  Cbareh 
by  preaching  the  gospel,  to  remove  abuses,  and 
to  combat  nnti-charcniy  theories,  particularly 
Manichaoism.     So  rapidly  did  his  reputation 
rise,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a  sernK^n 
on  the  creed  before  Synod  —  the  origin  of  hit 
tract  defide  et  symbolo.    In  order  to  prevent  his 
removal,  Valerius  constituted  him  an  associate 
bishop.    A  few  vean  afterwards  Valerius  died, 
and  Augustine  became  sole  Bishop  of  Hippo; 
and  for  33  years  he  filled  the  office,  performing 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  official  and  literary 
labor.    But  his  whole  spiritual  and  social  his- 
tory prior  to  baptism  —  a  highly  instructive  ac- 
count of  which,  taking  shame  to  himself  and 
ascribing  all  the  honor  to  God  alone,  he  has 
giveaus  in  his  Confeseione — must  be  regarded 
as  preparatory  to  this,  the  principal  period  of 
his  life ;  and  the  problems  which  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  solve,  served  to  mature,  elevate 
and  confirm  his  Christian  character ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  heat  of  controvervyt 
or  when  carried  onward  by  the  spirit  of  sfveca- 
lation,  he  did  not  always  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  earlier  method  of  thought,  but  yielded 
now  and  then  to  the  power  of  narrow  and  one- 
sided views. 

His  chief  mission  seems  to  have  been,  to  lead 
those  entrusted  to  his  care  into  a  knowled^p  of 
the  deep  thines  of  God  —  to  unfold  the  nches 
and  glory  of  <uvine  revelation  in  exegetical  lee* 
tures.  He  expounded,  more  or  less  completelr, 
the  firet  book  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  the  Goepels 
by  Matthew  and  John,  the  sermon  on  tbe 
mount  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians ;  he  attempted  a  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  and  wrote  a  work  on  Hermeneutics  (dt 
doct.  ehrieiiana).  His  position  led  him  also  to 
write  a  number  of  tracts  and  pastoral  letters,  in 
which  he  discusses  various  philosophical,  ex^ 
^tical,  dogmatical,  ethical  and  practical  ques- 
tions, at  one  time  briefly,  at  another  extensively» 
just   as   occasion    demanded    or    disposition 
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prompted.    A  very  important  want  of  the  ao^e 
aitwe  oat  of  the  relation  of  ChriBtianity  to  Pa- 
gaDism,  now  in  process  of  gradual  decay.    The 
tranciition  in?olved  the  necessity  of  solving  a 
rarietj  of  theoretical  and  practical  diflficolties. 
Besides,  learned   philosophers  and  acato  dia- 
lecticians still  continued  to  deal  heavy  blows 
upon  the  Church,  thus  starting  all  kinds  of 
doubts  and  objections  to  the  Christian  religion, 
though  at  the  same  time  exposing  the  poverty 
sod  nakedness  of  their  own  system.    As  a  conse- 
qoence,  the  sense  of  another  want  was  awakened 
bj  Christianity  itself.    It  was  necessary  to  com- 
municate a  scientific  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles  and  particular  dogmas  to  the  reflect- 
ing and  better  educated  portion  of  the  Church, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified,  both  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  to  im- 
psrt  thorough,  lucid  instruction  to  every  class 
of  learners.    To  meet  this  demand  from  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianity,  Augustine  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  issue  a  series  of  works,  apoio- 
getical,  dogmatical,  and  catechetical.     Among 
these  we  mention,  De  UlUitate  Credendi,  and 
De  Vera  Religione.     But  the  most  important 
was,  Dt  Civitaie  Dei  contra  Paganos,  The  City 
of  God,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  origin  and 
nature,  the  progress  and  design,  of  the  Church, 
in  opposition  to  an  attempt  by  the  enemies  of 
Christ  to  prove  historically,  that  the  wane  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  attributable  to  apostasy 
from  faith  in  the  gods,  the  originators  of  her 
greatest  prosperity,  and  to  the  introduction  and 
prevalence  or  Christianity.    The  little  book  en- 
titled Enchiridion  ad  Laurcntium,  is  an  outline 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  under  three 
dirisioos,  faith,    hope,  and  love.      The  tract, 
De  Fide  et  Sjpnholot  is  an  explanation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;   and  the  tract,   De   Catechi- 
zandia  Budibtis,  a  directory  for  catechists,  set- 
ting forth   the   method   of   adapting  religious 
instruction  to  the  various  aptitudes  and  spiritual 
wants  of  catechumens.     Ilis  acute  controversial 
powers  were  drawn  out  by  the  progress  of  heresy 
and  scJiism,  by  Manichssism,  Pelagianism,  and 
Di)natism.     Manichssism  he  com  batted  on  all 
sides,  in  series  of  books  and  tracts.    Against 
Pelagian  error  he  set  his  face  at  every  stage 
of  its  development,  as  well  at  first  in  its  bold 
opposition  to  the  views  of  grace  and  sin  main- 
tained by  him,  as  subsequently  when  it  assumed 
a  milder  form,  and  was  known  as  Semi-Pela- 
gianism:  a  conflict  of  opposite  theories,  in  which 
the  one  was  aiming  to  defend  mainlv  the  moral, 
the  other  tho  religious  interests  of  Christianity. 
The  Donatist  controversy,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
volved a  conflict  of  opposite  practical  tendencies 
of  the  Church  —  the  Church  of  the  past  and  the 
Church  of  the  present,  we  may  say,  endeavoring 
each  to  maintain  its  claims  in  opposition  to  the 
other. 

In  the  controversy  with  Manichseismy  Au- 
gustine defended  the  unity  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  world  asainst  the  theory  of  two  opposite 
eternal  principles — the  claims  of  faith  as  ante- 
cedent to  knowledge,  and,  in  consequence  also, 
the  claims  of  Bevelation  againsft  self-confident 
and  arrogant  speculation — the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  though  given  in  different 
periods  of  time  (distingue  tempora  et  ameordabit 


Seriptura),  against  an  arbitrary  dismembering 
of  its  various  parts — a  sound  and  legitimate 
interpretation  against  any  construction  deter- 
mined by  a  foreign  system  of  opinions— and 
the  piety  of  the  Church,  or  Christian  morality, 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  sect  to  greater 
holiness  and  perfection.  That  he  possessed 
superior  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  whole  previous  history.  Though 
his  ethical  system  and  method  of  argumentation 
may  be  open  to  some  objections,  yet  he  con- 
ducted the  controversy  with  profound  judgment 
and  extraordinary  firmness;  and,  as  to  the  errors 
of  Dualism,  which  involved  the  main  issue,  he 
gained  a  victory  that  avails  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  for  all  subsequent  time.  As  regards  the 
science  of  Christian  morality,  a  correct  view  of 
moral  evil  in  its  relation  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  of  faith  in  its  relation  to  knowledge, 
he  has  also  made  invaluable  contributions  to 
sacred  literature. 

Relative  to  Pelagianism,  however,  the  position 
of  Augustine  was  very  different  Under  the 
plausible  pretense  of  vindicating  the  orthodox 
views  of  the  Church,  Pelagius  professed  him- 
self constrained  to  attack  a  doctrine  of  grace, 
which  he  believed  to  be  prejudicial,  and  m  its 
practical  tendencies  destructive,  to  the  interests 
of  morality.  As  Augustine's  idea  of  grace  was 
the  result  of  his  spiritual  conflicts,  and  was 
clearly  and  fully  sustained  both  by  an  nnre- 
initted  study  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  by  more  profound  re- 
flection upon  the  nature  of  divine  truth  in  all 
its  connections,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  oppose  the  superficial  views  of  Pelagius, 
whicn  undermine  the  foundations  of  saving 
truth,  and  to  protect  the  faithful  against  a  sys- 
tem of  thinking  which  nourishes  the  natural 
Kride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  human 
eart.  The  doctrine  at  issue  he  had  ex- 
pounded and  vindicated  in  a  number  of  pub- 
lications ;  it  had  also  been  formally  recognized 
at  several  synodical  conventions ;  his  own  mind 
was,  therefore,  fully  settled  before  the  contro- 
versy  began.  Called  upon  previously  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  the  moral  will  or  moral  account- 
ability against  the  errors  of  Manichasism,  he  at 
first,  following  the  teachings  of  oriental  church 
fathers,  regarded  the  act  of  faith  appropriating 
salvation  as  an  act  of  the  will,  and  the  subject 
of  faith  in  consequence  as  meeting,  of  himself, 
the  renewing  grace  of  Qod,  and  thus  co-ope- 
rating in  the  work  of  conversion.  But  subse- 
quenuv,  this  position  seemed  to  him  to  detract 
from  the  honor  of  divine  grace,  by  which  alone 
all  that  is  good  is  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  fallen 
men,  and  to  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  God  "  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do,"  and  that  faith  is  "  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God."  Phil.  2: 12,  13;  1  Cor.  4:7; 
John  6 :  29 ;  Col.  2 :  12.  Hence  he  was  led  toF 
ascribe  faith  absolutely  to  the  operation  of  grace. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  system  to  represent  faith 
as  tho  result  of  an  irresistible  divine  agency, 
and  the  operation  of  grace  as  active  like  omni- 
potent power  in  nature;  whether  he  did  not 
thus  virtually  ftill  into  the  Manichaean  habit 
of  thought ;  whether  be  could  not,  without  doo- 
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gating  from  the  exclutiTe  honor  of  divine  grace, 
have  held  on  to  fuith  as  really  an  act  of  the 
eelf-determining  power  of  the  will,  and  thai  have 
maintained  the  mystery  of  freedom  in  the  work 
of  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
through  the  divine  Word,  as  he  did  when 
discussing  the  relation  of  the  knowledge  and 
activity  of  God  to  the  will  and  conduct  of  man  ? 
For  be  wishes  man  nevertheless  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  subject  to  physical  coercion,  but  as  a 
self-determining  agent. 

Here  we  certainly  discover  a  weak  point  in 
the  system  of  Augustine.    But  in  view  of  his 
ardent    temperament — of   his   call    to    rescue 
Christian  anthropology  from  a  state  of  vacil- 
lation and  uncertainty,  and  place  it  on  a  fixed 
and  more  definite  basis;   and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  this  means  no  room 
was  left  for  the  least  tendency  to  self-righteous- 
ness ; — we  may  understand  how  a  want  of  logical 
consistency  might  arise.     Yet  in  this  way  we 
may  see  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  labyrinth 
of   unconditional    predestination  —  a    doctrine 
which    implies  a  species  of   dualism    in    the 
divine  will  itself,  which  has  never  prevailed  in 
the  Church  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
entire  Word  of  God,  and  has  accordingly  con- 
tinued to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  down  to  the 
present  day.      Still,  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  symbols  and  synodical 
decisions,  has  held  fast  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  Augustine's  doctrinal  views,   namely,  that 
from  beginning  to  end  the  honor  of  conversion 
is  due  alone  to  the  transforming  and  sanctifying 
power  of  divine  grace,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  cause  of  the  change  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
sought  in  the  natural  ability  of  man ;  for  the 
fall  of  our  nature  in  Adam  has  put  the  whole 
race  in  a  state  of  sin  and  corruption,  which  can- 
not be  removed  but  by  the  intervention  of  divine 
agency.     His  particular  views,  however,  con- 
cerning the  work  of  grace  in  its  incipiency,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  will  to  determine  itself 
in  favor  of  the  goud  and  against  the  evil — a  power 
that  without  doubt  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
operation  of  Gud  —  and  concerning  the  method 
of  removing  the  difficulties  attending  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions,  belong  to  the  science  of 
theology,  which  on  these  points  is  still  engaged  in 
the  work  of  investigation.    And  this  view  of  the 
case  corresponds  entirely  with  the  theory  of  Au- 
gustine on  the  Church,  and  on  faith  and  science. 
The  Church  lays  down  fundamental  principles 
in  her  creed,  based  upon  the  word  of  God  and 
the  living  experience  of  Christians  (objective 
Jides),  which  single  individuals  appropriate  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  (subjective  Jides),     This 
faith  (Jides)  is  a  prerequisite  to,  and  the  basis 
of,  scientific  knowledge  (prcecedii  inUUectum). 
But  as  scientific  knowledge  is  in  a  process  of 
continual  development  and  progress,  it  modifies 
the  creed  of  the  Church,  to  the  extent  that  the 
creed  reflects  the  results  and  modifications  of 
theology  —  a  mode  of  thought    that  in  truly 
catholic,  but  leaves  room  also  for  the  principle 
of  evangelical  Protestantism,  which*  bj  a  more 
thorough  and  consistent  studj  of   the    Holy 
Scriptures,  aims  at  advancing  and  perfecting 
the  knowledge  of  revelation  in  vital  continuity 
with  the  truth  as  held  by  the  Church  of  the  past. 


As  regards  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  Cbareh 
itself,  Augustine  was  drawn  into  a  severe  con- 
flict with  the  DonatUts,    They  arose  daring  tbe 
period  of  persecution  and  continued  to  spread 
with  increasing  animosity  to  the  time  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  deriving  new  aliment 
from  existing  abuses,''but  gradually  falling  away 
further  into  stiff',  fanatical  sectarianism.  Takinj^ 
the  position  of  Novatian,  they  regarded  the  rijrid 
exercise  of  discipline  and  corresponding  purity 
as   the  essential   marks  of  the  true  Cathulio 
Church,    but   attached   no   importance  to  tbe 
extension  of  Christianity  over  the  face  of  tbe 
globe,  because  Christ  had  said.  Fear  not,  MU 
jHoekf  it  is  my  Father's  good  pleasure  to  ipve 
unto  you  the  kingdom.     In  opposition  to  these 
views,  Augustine  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  it  then  stood,  which  as  an 
episcopal  body,  whose  unity  is  represented  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
possesses  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  the  means  of  saving  grace.     God  had  so 
knowledged  the  Church  throughout  her  whole 
history  up  to  that  hour,in  the  deliverance  and  vie> 
tories  which  He  had  wrought  for  her;  in  the  deci- 
sion and  fortitude,  amid  persecution  and  distress, 
which  He  had  imparted ;  and  in  the  missionair 
activity,  embracing  and  regenerating  the  wurid, 
which  He  had  inspired.    As  to  the  exercise  of 
Church  discipline,  he  maintains  that  it  shoold 
be  determined  by  circumstances,  and  that  great 
rigor  can  at  most  secure  only  an  approximation 
to  perfect  purity.    To  deal  gently  with  some  la- 
mentable  corruptions  for  a  while,  is  better  than 
to  proceed  abruptly  against  them,  and  thus  gire 
occasion  for  divisions.     The  unity  of  love  en- 
during some  great  evils,  is  better  than  disanion 
and  separation  from  pride,  the  source  of  all  sin. 

The  Donatist  controversy,  however,  also  lays 
Augustine  open  to  criticism.  The  defender  of 
religious  liberty,  and  the  opposer  of  all  coercion 
in  bringing  men  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  tbeopeni' 
tion  of  the  Word  and  Spirit,  he  began  to  teach 
the  duty  (coge  intrare)  of  the  civil  power  to 
compel  schismatics  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  a  hieher  inte- 
rest than  all  others,  could  be  secured  only  in 
her  communion.  In  giving  his  voice  for  coe^ 
cive  measures  in  matters  of  religion,  occasioned 
indeed  by  the  wild,  fanatical  doings  of  the 
Donatists,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  terrible  maxims  and  procedures; 
for  whether  good  or  evil,  the  opinion  cf  the 
great  Church  Father  was  always  regarded 
with  respect  and  cited  with  approbation. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  weak 
points  manifest  themselves  in  connection  with 
his  best  and  most  successful  efforts,  yet  viewing 
Augustine  under  any  aspect,  we  are  always 
confronted  with  mighty  intellectual  and  moral 
achievements,  of  typical  significance  and  con- 
trolling inflaenoe.  The  progress  of  Cbristiao 
Theology  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  both  as  to 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics.  As  regards  the  science 
of  Kthios,  he  is  in  advance  of  many  Church- 
fathers  of  his  own  and  of  previous  times,  both 
in  liberality  and  in  rigor ;  in  liberality,  for  in 
contradistinction  from  outward  legal  exactness, 
he  laid  stress  mainly  upon  the  disposition  from 
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which  an  aetion  proceeds;  and  in  rigor,  for, 
iDiiisting  opon  a  diapoaition  and  outward  action 
correspondine  to  the  nature  of  divino  grace,  he 
set  himself  in  most  decided  opposition  to  all 
kinds  of  loose  and  immoral  oonauct.    As  to  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  the  speculative  and  well- 
disciplined  mind  of  Augustine  led  him  to  take  a 
position,  which  carried  him  beyond  the  incon- 
sistencies and  imperfections  that  until  then  had 
marred  the  science  of  Theology.     He  unfolded 
a  system  of  Theism'  that  distinguishes  accu- 
rately  between  Qod  and  the  world,  maintains 
the  active  presence  of  God  in  every  part  of 
crcfttion,  and  comprehends  every  event,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  in  one  eternal,  divino 
plan ;  but  it  takes  care  to  exclude  all  anthropo- 
morphical and  anthropopathical  conceptions,  and 
to  avoid  any  confusion  of  the  idea  or  God  with 
that  of  the  creature.     lie  unfolded  a  doctrine 
of  ertation  that  holds  fast  the  eternity  of  God 
and  of  creating  activity,  without  respect  to  the 
soltttioo  of  the  question  whether  the  world  did 
or  did  not  begin  in  time;  a  doctrine  of  Prooi- 
denee,  that  places  all  persons,  things,  and  events 
under  divine  direction,  yet  without  implying 
an  J  fellowship  of  God's  holiness  with  sin  —  the 
fact  of  sin  being  referred  to  the  will  of  the  crea- 
ture as  its  ultimate  ground,  and  its  nature  re- 
garded as  disorder,  as  consisting  in  the  want 
of  what  is  essential  to  the  normal  order  of 
things,  which  want  may  be  removed  by  divine 
interposition ;  and  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  that 
recognizes  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead 
an  unfolding  of  the  one  absolute  spirit,  whose 
image  the  human  spirit  is,  whereby  the  divine 
personality  represents  itself — ^a  distinction  of  the 
immediate  and  the  reflected  consciousness  (me- 
rnortia,  inteUigentia)^  which  concludes  itself  in 
unity,  by  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  will,  which 
is  love.    Augustine  may  seem  indeed  to  vacillate 
between  the  idea  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
an  idea  which  it  is  difficult  to  grasp,  and  that 
of  three  activities  of  one  person  ;  but  such  vacil- 
lation still  exists,  and  calls  for  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  solution  of  the  trinitarian  question 
than  has  yet  been  given.     He  certainly  takes  a 
profound  view  of  this  great  mystery,  when  he 
represents  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  caritcu,  through 
which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  eternally  in 
each  other — as  the  communion  (eommunio)  of 
the  Father  and  the  Sim.     Hence  in  the  economy 
of  creation,  redemption  and  sanctification,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  — a  position  which  gives  complete- 
ness to  the  conception  of  God,  representing  the 
di?ine  nature,  both  in  its  relation  to  itself  and 
in  its  outward  activity,  as  consisting  in  the 
unity  of  distinctions.     Augustine  thus  led  the 
way  for  the  Western  Church,  which  very  pro- 
perly went  beyond  the  unsatisfactory  Nicene 
position  as  held  in  the  East. 

Omitting  other  points,  we  will  glance  at  the 
doctrine  on  which  he  laid  out  so  much  intel- 
lectuiil  strength,  and  for  which  he  contended  so 
manfully,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  man's  relation 
to  the  gracious  counsel  and  work  of  Ood, 

In  opposition  to  Maniohaeism,  Augustine  re- 
ferred sin  to  the  will  of  the  creature  as  its  ulti- 
mate cause.  In  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  be 
held  that  every  individual  of  the  human  race  is 


from  birth  in  a  state  of  corruption  and  guilt, 
from  which  he  can  be  delivered  (through  bap- 
tism) alone  by  the  saving  grace  of  God.  These 
views  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile.  He  did 
reconcile  them  by  teaching,  that  all  men  had 
sinned  in  their  progenitor,  in  whom  they  were 
as  a  tree  is  in  the  germ,  and  that  therefore  hu- 
manity is  in  a  fallen  condition.  In  Adam  the 
entire  nature  of  man  had  fallen  away  from  God 
by  a  free  act  of  will,  and  in  consequence,  also, 
of  each  individual  partaking  of  the  same  nature. 
Turn  in  j|^  away  from  God  in  unbelief,  pride,  and 
disobedience,  man  had  lost  the  divine  image,  the 
communion  and  harmony  of  his  rational  being 
with  God.  Though  traces  of  that  image  (in 
conscience  and  rational  thoueht,)  are  still  re- 
maining, constituting  the  possioility  of  salvation 
by  divine  agency,  yet  the  corruption  of  sin  has 
pervaded  his  spiritual  and  bodily  nature  so  en- 
tirely, that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  feeling, 
thought,  or  act  that  is  acceptable  to  God  (arhi' 
trium  sermim).  Any  good  purpose  or  act,  is 
the  result  of  divine  power  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding and  renewing  the  will.  Outside 
of  the  sphere  of  Christianity  there  is  no  virtue. 
The  seeming  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  only 
splendid  vices.  This  race,  now,  fallen,  depraved, 
and  guilty,  in  which  sin  is  perpetuated  by  way 
of  derivation  or  inheritance  from  the  original 
transgressor,  according  to  the  law  of  natural 
generation  ('peccaium  originis,  hcereditarium), 
is  the  object  of  an  unconditional,  divine  decree, 
which  displays  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God : 
His  mercy  in  effecting  deliverance  from  sin  and 
hell,  and  His  justice  in  permitting  merited  punish- 
ment and  death  to  take  their  course  unrestrained. 
He  displays  His  mercy  by  electing  a  part  of  man- 
kind ^equal  in  number  to  the  fallen  angels),  to 
salvation.  In  virtue  of  the  atonement  made  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  benefit  of  which  is  offered  to 
all  by  the  Gospel,  and  avails  for  the  removal 
of  original  sin  in  the  individual  through  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  predestination  to  life  be- 
comes effectual  in  the  persons  of  the  elect,  by 
the  operation  of  God's  almighty  power,  which, 
absolutely  overcoming  all  opposition  from  sin, 
works  repentance  and  faith  in  them,  constitutes 
them  righteous  before  Gk)d,  powerfully  sustains 
them  in  their  weakness,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  their  errors  and  sins,  preserves  them  in  the 
holy  and  blessed  communion  of  God  through 
faith  unto  complete  salvation.  He  displays  His 
penal  justice  by  a  rejection  of  the  non-elect, 
that  is,  by  permitting  them  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  sin,  and  withholding  from  them  the  renewing 
and  sanctifying  efficacy  of  His  grace. 

Thus  it  IS  grace  alone,  that  works  and  im- 
parts salvation  according  to  an  unconditional, 
free  decree  of  €k>d ;  apart  from  grace,  nothing 
but  depravity,  sin,  and  death  prevail.  The 
general  principle  however  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  application. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Augustine 
subjected  all  his  literary  productions  to  careful 
review,  and,  whatever  was  not  consistent  with 
his  more  mature  theological  convictions,  he  re- 
tracted. These  retractions  evince  his  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  admirers  endeavoring  to  recon- 
cile his  earlier  and  later  workS|  part'**"' — '- 
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those  which  relate  to  the  Pelagian  oontroTenj. 
Augustine  died  at  the  age  of  76,  A.D.  4^, 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Hippo,  and  amid 
the  t»'rrib1e  revolutions  consequent  upon  the 
invasion  of  Northern  Africa  bv  the  Vandals. 
With  him  the  great  light  of  the  Western 
Church  became  extinct;  or  rather,  he  was 
translated  to  a  higher  region,  and  the  light 
kindled  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  him,  has 
continued  to  burn  from  century  to  century, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

As  already  stated,  Augustine  wrote  his  own 
life  to  the  period  of  his  baptism,  in  the  form  of 
continuous  confession  and  prayer  (Confess.  LX). 
His  biography  was  written  also  by  Possidius,  a 
young  friend  and  co-laborer  (0pp.  Aug.  tom.  X.), 
subsequently  by  Tillemont  (Alem.  vol.  13),  and 
the  Benedictines  (2d  ed.  Opn.  Aug.  t.  XL). 
More  recently  Busch  has  shed  lieht  upon  his 
literary  labors  (Lib.  Aug.  recen.  Dorp.  1826) ; 
and  Clausen  upon  his  exegetical  works  (Aug. 
8.  S.  interpres.  Havn.  1827).  Later  still,  two 
estensive  monographs  have  appeared;  the  one 
by  Kloth,  a  Roman  Catholic  (der  h.  Kirchen- 
lehrer,  Augustinus,  Aachen,  1840),  the  other 
(incomplete)  by  Bindemann,  a  Protestant'  (der 
h.  Aug.  Berlin,  1844).  Ritter  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  position  and  relations 
of  Augustine,  in  his  History  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy, 1.  153-443.  Bohringer  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  man,  his  life,  doctrines,  labors, 
and  writings  (Kirchengesch.  in  Biogr.  I.  3, 
99-774).  The  character  of  Augustine  under 
all  its  aspects  has  been  portrayed  with  much 
affection  and  deep  penetration,  by  Neander,  in 
his  hist4)ry  of  the  Church,  H.  352,  &c.  Also, 
in  his  DenkwUrdigkeiien.  A  short,  critical  sketch 
is  given  by  Niedner  (Kirchengeschichte,  32G), 
ana  by  Frioke  (Schrb.  der  Kirchen.  I.,  8,  et  seq.). 

Kling — OxaHART.* 
AufflutillOS. — Augustine,  after  his  baptism, 
united  with  Euodius,  Alipius,  and  Severus  of 
Italy,  in  establishing  a  spiritual  fraternity  near 
Tagaste,  about  388.  They  had  all  things  in 
common.  It  was  afterwards  joined  by  Profu* 
turns,  Fortunatus,  Possidius,  Urbanus,  B(mi- 
face,  and  Peregrinus,  and  promoted  by  the 
favor  of  Bishop  Valerius  in  Hippo,  and  by  Au- 
eustine's  elevation  to  the  epiacopal  chair.  At 
first  the  gospel  was  their  only  rule ;  the  109th 
and  211th  letters  of  Augustine  (Benedictine 
edition)  merely  contain  a  direction  for  the  nuns 
in  Hippo,  dating  in  423.  The  date  of  the  so- 
called  Rule  of  St  Augustine  (of  which  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  author)  is  uncertain.  Similar 
societies  arose  subsequently  in  Italy,  on  whom 
Innocent  IV.  imposed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
by  a  Bull  dated  January  17,  1244.  Of  these 
fraternities  the  Britains  were  the  strictest,  espe- 
cially in  the  observance  of  fasts.  Alexander  1 V. 
exerted  himself  to  establish  the  Augustines 
u(ion  a  firmer  basis.  In  1256  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  order  was  held,  at  which  Lafranc 
Septaia  was  chosen  General,  and  under  him  four 
Provincials,  for  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 

*■  To  these  must  be  added,  The  Life  and  Labors  of 
St.  Augustine,  a  Historical  Sketch,  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  translated  from  the  German  bj  Bev.  ProC  T.  C. 
Porter.    1854.  Q, 


Italy.  Alexander  confirmed  these  acts  by  a 
Bull  dated  April  13,  1256,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared the  order  free  from  the  usualiurisdictions, 
and  appointed  Cardinal  Richard  its  Protector. 
They  wore  black  i^rments.  Assemblies  of  the 
order,  held  in  1287,  1290,  and  then  in  Rome  in 
1575  and  1580,  confirmed  and  extended  the  rale, 
which  was  also  ratified  by  Gregory  XIII.  Gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  order  are  to  be  held  every 
six  years,  at  which  a  new  General  may  be 
chosen.  The  monks  are  allowed  to  have  only 
woollen  shirts  and  coverlets.  The  order  in- 
creased until  it  numbered  forty-two  Provinces, 
besides  the  vicarates  of  India  and  Moravia, 
including  two  thousand  cloisters  and  thirty  thou- 
sand monks.  The  sacristan  of  the  papal  chapel 
is  chosen  from  their  order.  In  lo67  Pius  V. 
ranked  them  with  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Carmelites,  and  yet  allowed  them  revennes 
and  estates.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  Nicolas  of 
Tolentino,  and  John  Facundus,  members  of  the 
order,  were  canonized.  Their  principal  monas- 
tery in  Rome  was  founded  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
William  of  Etouteville,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  contains  a  valuable  library.  In  the  tbii^ 
teenth  century,  many  of  the  Pauperes  CatkoUci 
joined  the  Augustines.  As  the  order  began  to 
relax  its  austerity,  new  congregations  were  or- 
ganized by  advocates  of  reform.  One  of  the 
chief  reforms,  under  Thomas  de  Jesus  of  Porto- 
gal  (t  1532),  gave  rise  to  the  Bartfooied  iiu- 
gustines, — The  Augustine  nuns  were  rormed  into 
a  society  in  Uippo,  bv  Perpetua,  Aueustine's 
sister.  Alexanaer  III.  founded  a  cloister  for 
them  in  Venice  in  1177.  In  Germany  thcj 
were  allowed  to  hold  worship  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Those  of  Tournay,  founded  in  1424, 
by  Pierre  de  Champion,  at  first  wore  black  ga^ 
ments,  and  were  not  required  to  confine  tbein- 
selves  to  their  cloisters ;  but  this  privilege  was 
afterwards  withdrawn,  and  in  16^2  violet  gar- 
ments were  assigned  to  them.  The  female  order 
of  Barefooted  Augustines  was  instituted  in  1589, 
in  Madrid,  by  Prudentia  Qrillo,  a  lady  of  the 
court.  They  had  a  cloister  in  Alcoy,  founded 
in  1597,  and  another  founded  in  1663,  near 
Lisbon.  Their  usual  dress  is  a  white  frock  with 
a  leathern  eirdle  and  scapula ;  during  festivals 
they  wear  black  garments.  Though  richly  en- 
dowed, they  exercise  themselves  with  poverty. 
The  first  traces  of  the  Ordo  iertius  S.  Aug, 
are  met  with  in  the  fifleenth  century,  under 
Boniface  IX.  In  1515  John  Staupiiz  was  Vica^ 
General  of  the  order  for  Germany;  he  intro- 
duced into  his  monasteries  the  custom  of  reading 
the  Bible  during  meals,  instead  of  Augustine. 
His  influence  up(m  Luther  is  well  known. 
Luther's  withdrawal  from  the  order  induced 
many  to  do  likewise,  and  the  order  lost  ground 
in  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  centurj. 
(Sources:  NicoL  Cmsenii  Monasticon  AugustuL 
Monce,  1623;  L,  Ibrelli  Secoli  Agostin.  orvero 
Hist,  generate  del  s,  Ord,  Erem,  de  S,  AgosL 
BoL  1659,  8  vol,  folio;  De  St.  Martin,  vie  de 
S.  Aug.  et  d.  autres  homroes  illust.  de  son  ordre, 
ToulouHC,  1641,  fol. ;  Afidreas  de  San  Kicokts, 
Hist,  de  los  Ang.  Descalzos.  Madr.  1664,  foL; 
Helgot,  HisL  des  Ordres  Monast.,  tom.  III.) 

W.  Chlibus.* 
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AntO-da-lb  (a  Spftnish  phraso),  or  Aetmjidei, 
ii  the  publio  proolftmation,  in  connection  with 
an  apprt»priate  sermon,  of  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  Inquisition  against  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers :  hence  the  designations,  sermo  publicust 
or  generalis  defide.  It  osually  takes  place  upon 
a  Sunday.  At  sunrise,  the  condemned,  va- 
riously  clad,  according  to  the  grade  of  their 
panishment,  and  with  shaven  heads,  were  led 
forth  in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  to  a  church  or  to 
some  open  place.  The  civil  authorities,  who 
were  required  to  attend,  then  made  oath  that 
tbey  would  aid  the  Inquisition  in  eiecuting  its 
sentence.  This  was  followed  by  several  cere- 
monies, and  a  panegyric  upon  the  '*  true  faith ;'' 
aller  which,  the  penalties  against  the  disobe- 
dient, dead  and  living,  were  pntclaimed.  Those 
who  would  not  abjure,  and  all  who  had  relapsed, 
were  then  thrust  out  of  the  church,  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  power  for  punishment.  The 
procession  again  moved ;  the  disinterred  bones 
of  the  condemnf  d  dead  were  placed  upon  sleds, 
and  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  the  living 
condemned  to  death  (usually  by  burning,)  fol- 
lowed, riding  on  asses,  or  led  by  armed  stHdiers. 
They  wore  habits  and  caps  with  devils  and  flames 
painted  on  them.  The  horrible  scene  was  wit- 
nessed not  merely  by  the  common  people  and 
ecclesiastics,  but  by  the  magistrates,  and  some- 
times even  by  the  king  and  his  court.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Auto-de-fe  varied  in  different 
places.  (S.  Limborch,  Hist,  Inquia,  367,  &c. ; 
see  Art.  Inquisition.)  C.  Schmidt.* 

Anzentius. — There  were  two  sealous  Arians 
of  this  name.  (1.)  One  was  a  Gappadocian, 
who  obtained  the  See  of  Milan  which  Dionysius 
bad  been  compelled  to  vacate,  after  the  victory 
cained  by  Arianism  in  355,  at  the  Synod  of 
Milan,  through  the  influence  of  Gonstantius. 
He  was  the  main  prop  of  Arianism  in  the  Occi- 
dent. When  the  Nicene  party  recovered  courage, 
and  under  Bishop  Damasus  of  Rome  (369)  con- 
demned Arianism,  at  a  Provincial  Synod,  thev 
spared  Auzentius,  from  fear  of  Valentinian  i. 
For  this  timidity  Athanasius  reproached  them, 
though  he  otherwise  commended  their  seal. 
(Soxum..  Hist.  Eccl.  6,  23;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
£ccl.  2,  22.)  Auientius  died  in  374,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  energetic  Ambrose.  (2.)  Jus- 
tina,  the  widow  of  Valentinian  I.,  and  regent 
of  her  son,  Valentinian  II.,  who  upon  Gratian's 
death  (383)  becoming  sole  ruler  of  the  Occident, 
determined  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  predomi- 
nance of  Arianism  in  tno  West.  Her  chief 
a^nt  in  this  scheme  was  one  Mercurianus,  a 
Ssjrthian  (or  Moesian),  who  afterwards,  as  an 
Arian  Bisliop,  assumed  the  name  of  Auzentius, 
and  strove  U»  secure  the  See  of  Milan  by  affect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Ambrose.  On  Easter,  385, 
Ambrose  was  commanded  to  open  one  of  his 
churches  for  the  Arians.  He  resolutelv  refused, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  people,  and  even  by 
the  imperial  soldiery.  In  38o  Auzentius  pro- 
cured an  imperial  edict  which  declared  Arianism 
the  state  religion,  and  opposition  to  it  high 
treason.  Ambrose  remained  firm,  and  the  peo- 
ple again  sustained  him.  Thus  foiled  in  her 
attempt,  Justina  abandoned  her  project,  and  we 
bear  no  more  of  her  court-bishop  Auxentius. 

LiNDNIB.* 


Ave  Maria  (Hail!  Mary  I  Luke  1 :  28)  are  the 
first  words,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  the  well- 
known  favorite  Romish  prayer,  called  the  An- 
gelic Salutation.  As  a  prayer,  it  is  of  recent 
origin.  The  first  who  mentions  it  is  Peter 
Damiani  (Onuso.  33,  c.  3),  who  cites  the  single 
case  of  a  clergyman  who  daily  prayed:  Ave 
M.,  graiia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,  benedicta  in 
mnlieribfis.  In  that  period  of  growing  mariola- 
try  and  mechanical  devotions,  the  prayer  found 
favor,  and  the  use  of  it  became  more  general 
( lyAchery^  SpicU.  II. ,  905 ) .  There  were  many, 
however,  who  merely  repeated  the  words  Ave 
Maria,  with  which  the  Virgin  was  said  to  have 
declared  herself  satisfied.  Odo  of  Paris  (1196) 
was  the  first  who  enjoined  the  use  of  the  form 
{prcecepta  communia  VI.,  10 ;  see  Mansi,  XXII., 
681 ).  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  an 
established  prayer,  and  even  the  Waldensians 
used  it  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  merely  a  salu- 
tation. The  original  form  was  enlarged  by 
adding  Elizabeth's  benediction  (Luke  1 :  42),  to 
to  which  Urban  IV.  appended  "Jesus  Christ, 
Amen."  These  words,  hpwever,  did  not  receive 
the  proper  form  of  a  prayer  until  the  sizteenth 
century,  and  even  then  only  by  the  gradual  collo- 
cation of  the  several  parts.  Thus  in  1508,  **Sancta 
Maria,  Dei genetrix,  ora  pro  nobis peccaioribus" 
was  introduced ;  to  which  the  Franciscans  added, 
"  Nunc  et  in  hora  mortis.  Amen,"  In  this  com- 
pleted form  it  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
breviarium  Pii  V.  The  Ave  Maria  is  the  basis 
of  the  Rosary,    (See  Art,)  Herzog.* 

Avignon,  (chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  France,)  with  its  suburbs,  formed  an 
earldom  in  the  middle  ages,  and  as  such  was 
sold  by  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily,  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vl.  (1348).  Clement  V.  removed  the 
Papal  See  to  Avignon  in  1305,  where  it  con- 
tinued for  seventy-two  years  (see  I\>pery).  The 
Popes  of  Avignon  led  a  most  voluptuous  life, 
and  rendered  the  office  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians.  Petrarch  (f  1374)  calls  Avignon  the 
third  Babylon,  and  the  fifth  labyrinth  (Epp. 
sine  tit,  Comp.  Giesder,  III.,  47,  n).  Several 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  were  held  in  Avignon ; 
the  most  noted  in  1326  and  1337.  Since  the 
Revolution  (1791)  it  has  belonged  to  France. 

Hagknbach.* 

Avis-order,  a  religious  order  of  Knights  in 
Portu|^l,  which  originated  in  the  not^a  militia 
organised  by  Alphonzo  I.  for  the  defence  of  his 
possessions  against  the  Moors. 

Avitns,  Akimus  Eedidius,  Bishop  of  Vienna 
(t  523),  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  prao* 
tical  zeal,  and  literary  labors.  In  a  publio 
disputation  (499)  between  some  Catholic  and 
Arian  theologians,  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  won  the  confidence  of  King 
Gundobald,  whose  son  and  successor,  Sigisniund, 
A  Vitus  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Avitus 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Epaon.  His  works 
consist  of  eighty  letters  to  prominent  men  of  his 
time;  an  epic-didactic  poem,  de  mundi prineipio 
et  aliis  diversis  condittonibns,  in  5  books.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  part,  or  entire,  by 
Sirmond,  Paris.  1643,  Max,  Bibl,  T.  IX.,  603, 
and  Galland,  Bibl,  F,  T.  X.»  761,  sq. 

IIlRZOG.* 

Awakening  designates  the  commencement 
of  conversion  as  a  divine  work.    Thr 
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of  the  unconverted  earnal  man  is  compared  to 
sleep.  Awakening  is  the  breaking  up  of  this 
state,  through  the  effectual  divine  call  (Eph. 
5  :  14)  under  which  man  becomes  conscious  of 
God's  claims  upon  him,  and  of  his  sins  against 
Qod.  The  outward  form  of  this  awakening  will 
be  modified  b^  the  nature  of  his  sins,  and  his 
peculiar  cunKtitutinn  and  temperament.  It  will 
either  exhibit  itself  in  sudden  and  violent  out- 
bursts of  feeling,  or  will  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  more  quiet  development,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual himself  will  be  less  clearly  conscious, 
and  which  will  be  less  observable  by  others.  To 
pronounce  the  former  of  these  the  essential  form, 
or  to  endeavor  to  produce  it  by  special  efforts,  is 
the  more  to  be  disapproved,  inasmuch  as  a  de- 
velopment of  Christian  life  without  either  of 
these  kinds  of  awakening  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  actually  occurs:  as  with  those 
who  continue  in  baptismal  grace,  who  there- 
fore remain  awake  from  their  tenderest  child- 
hood ;  or  with  those  in  whom  the  awaking  to 
self-consciousnens  is  simultaneous  with  regene- 
ration, and  who,  by  their  quick  perception  and 
apprehension  of  the  word  of  God,  are  converted 
without  passing  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  awakening,  though  not  without  experiencing 
the  conflict  of  in-dwelling  sin,  the  pangs  of  re- 
pentance, and  the  consolation  of  pardon.  This 
awakening,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  The  awakened  person  is  not  yet 
converted,  regenerated.  He  is  on  the  way  to 
conversion;  he  may  again  backslide;  again 
fall  asleep.  This  is  often  the  case  in  great 
awakenings,  which  seem  to  spread  with  epi- 
demic force.  Many  of  the  awakened  speedily 
relapse.  This  is  the  common  effect  of  fanatical 
excitements.  Those  thus  aroused  are  not  even 
to  be  regarded  as  awakened,  but  only  as  havinz 
been  momentarily  startled  from  their  sinful 
slumbers.  Such  avoakenings  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  after  times  of  great 
deadness  and  degeneracy,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  sealous  and  energetic  oreachers — as 
Speuer  in  Germany,  Wesley  and  Wbitefield  in 
England.  Similar  revivals  followed  the  period 
of  skepticism  and  infidelity  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Switserland ;  and  in  North  America 
they  have  occurred  as  a  check  to  predominating 
worldliness  and  spreading  sin.  The  power  of 
these  awakenings  has  also  been  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  children,  as  in  the  revival  among  child- 
ren in  Silesia,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  all 
cases,  however,  of  genuine  awakening  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  by  his  mightj  word 
effects  the  conviction  of  those  dead  in  sins  and 
the  re-awakening  of  his  slumbering  people. 

Klino.* 
Asaiely  is  translated  *'  scape-goat"  in  Levit. 
16 :  7-10,  on  the  authority  of  Symmachus 
(oiTtt^X^fitvoi)  and  Aquila  (cMoXcXv/avo().  This 
rendering  has  been  recently  again  defended  bjr 
Heine,  Geddes,  Vater»  and  Bauer.    The  word  is 

thus  regarded  as  a  compound  of  f^  and  ^t}C- 

But  the  antithesis  in  v.  8  to  Jehovah,  and  in 
V.  10  to  "yV'^t  forbids  this  rendering,  whilst 

the  translation :  "  Let  go  the  goat  for  the  scape- 
goat," is  forced  in  v.  26   and  inadmissible  in 


V.  8.    Compelled  to  rmeot  this  randeriiiL  others 

(especially  Arabic  Rabbins,  as  Fajumit  Kalony- 
mos  Isaaki,  and,  among  modern  writers,  Bochsit 
(Hieroz,  I.,  745,  kc.)t  Vatabltts,  Deyling,  Carp- 
zov,  Jahn,  &/q.)  have  considered  Aaaxel  «  m 
name  of  the  place  whither  the  goat  was  dnveo, 
vis.,  a  rough  mountain-desert  (men*  altu9  d  pro- 
clivUtprcBmptus),  which  lay,  according  to  Aben- 
ezra,  near  to  Sinai.  This  version,  however,  also 
does  violence  to  the  antithesis  in  v.  8,  and  in- 
volves an  inadmissible  tautology  in  v.  10.  Be- 
sides, the  idea  of  a  wilderness  is  expressed  in 
V.  10  and  v.  22  by  other  words.  To  ob?iaie 
these  difficulties,  Winer  (Anschluss  an  £wald'« 

krlt  Gram.,  243)  derives  the  word  from  /(t^^ 

total  jmtiing  away;  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
Paulus  (Theol.  Literatorblatt,  1835,  p.  502,  fte.), 
Tholuck  (Brief  an  d.  Heb.,  2  Beil,  p.  80),  Bah 
(Symbolik,  n.  668 ;  Philippson,  Pent,  p.  617). 
But  this  explanation  is  pressed  with  the  same 
difficulties ;  for  the  antithesis  in  v.  8  points  to 
some  personality  opposed  to  Jehovah.  And  all 
the  other  passages  readily  harmonise  with  this 
view.  But  if  Azaiel  refers  to  a  personality,  it 
must  be  a  spiritual  and  ttoU  one;  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  (whether  Gesentus  or  Ewald 
be  ful lowed)  fairly  allows  this.  Hence,  with 
Latin  writers  Axazel  is  Averruncus,  and  with 
Greek  writers,  'AxtfCxaxoi,  or,  as  the  LXX. 
aptly  render  it,  AnoTtofituuo^,  That  the  LXX. 
at  one  time  (v.  8  and  10)  use  the  concrete,  and 
at  another  (v.  10  and  26)  the  abstract  form  (m 
&9toii6ijLitfiv%  tli  a^fffty),  simply  betrays  their  nn- 
certainty  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  word. 

/tNtV  belongs  to  those  roots  which  double 

tt: 

their  last  two  radical  letters  (Ewald,  kr.  Or., 
p.  242),  the  final  one,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
being  softened  into  a  vowel  (Ewald,  Lebr^ 
2  158),  or  aspirated  letter ;  hence,  if  we  derive  it 

from  the  Ileb.  StX.  ^«  g«t  ^V^^X  *"'''  "^hV^: 

According  to  its  etymological  form,  therefore,  it 
is  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete  name  (Geseo. 
Lehrgeb.  497,  24,  535,  ^.,  869  below ;  Gnunm. 
i  83,  23 ;  £w.,  kr.  Gramm.,  242,  ke.).  But  if 
the  form  as  well  as  the  context  and  antithesis 
demand  a  concrete  oonception,  Axazel  most 
mean  either  a  ghost,  a  demon,  or  Satan,  It 
cannot  mean  a  ghost,  (1.)  because  there  are 
definite  words  for  this  idea  (Is.  29:  4;  34: 14; 
Prov.  30 :  15).  (2.)  Ghosts  belonged  to  a  super- 
stition condemned  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Levit 
19:31;  20:27).  (3.)  A  single  such  spectre 
does  not  form  a  suitable  antithesis  to  Jehovah. 
That  some  particular  demon  was  meant,  popo- 
larlv  called  Azazel,  was  the  opinion  of  many 
ancient  Rabbins  (Oomp.  Spencer,  &c.,  legg. 
Heb.  rit.  3,  8,  3 :  Amman,  BibL  Theol.  I.,  360; 
o.  C6Un  Bibl.  Theol.  I.,  199 ;  HosmrnMler  on 
Levit.  16:8;  Cksen,  Thes.  2:10,  12;  Eiwid, 
Israel.  Alterth.,  p.  370),  and  the  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Enoch  8 : 1 ;  10 :  12,  a».  De- 
mons, moreover,  were  supposed  to  have  their 
abode  in  dismal  forest?  (Matth.  12 :  43 ;  Luke 
11 :  24).  But  it  neither  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  nor  comports  with  the  flolem- 
nity  of  this  transaction,  to  suppose  that  Asisel 
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WM  merelj  one  of  ihe  maay  dtoioos,  0^*1^]^ K^* 

• 

whom  the  IsrAcUtes  in  the  desert,  and  subse- 
quentW.  sought   to    propitiate   (Levit.   17  :  7 ; 
Deut.  32  :  17 ;  2  Chron.  11 :  15 ;  Pa.  106  :  37). 
It  Beems,  therefore,  most  fully  to  meet  all  the 
etinditionfl  of  the  case  to  suppose  that  by  Asaiel, 
Satan  himself  was  meant,  for  he  is  the  one  who 
18  mu!tt  emphatically  to  be  fur  removed,  and  put 
away  with  loathing  ( 1  Kings  22 :  21 ;  Job.  1:7; 
2 : 2.  &c. ;  Zach.  3  :  1.  2 ;  1  Chron.  21 : 1).    This 
opinion,   which    the    early   Christians  adopted 
(Origen.  e.  Gels.  6,  p.  305,  edit  Spenc.;  oomp. 
Epipk  haer.  34.  11 ;  and  Tholuck,  2  Beil.  z.  Br. 
an  d.  Ilebr.,  80),  does  not  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites of  that  period  had  clearly-developed  views 
of  the  nature  of  Satan.     But  we  may  assume 
that  their  subsequent  demonology  grew  out  of 
their  peculiar  system  of  religion,  and  was  not 
an  exotic  implantation.     As  we  find  therefore 
that  the  d<H3trine  of  man's   immortality   gra- 
dually  developed  from  very  early  germs  (Gen. 
15: 15;  25  :  8 ;  35 :  29 ;  37 :  35 ;  49:  33),  so  we 
may  assume   that  the  original   conception  of 
Azazel,  however  imperfect  it  may  have  been, 
and  however  certain  we  may  be  that  the  custom 
of  driving  a  he-goat  into  the  wilderness  has  its 
analogy  in  ante-Mosaic  times  (Numb.  14:  6,  7), 
and  however  dimly  it  may  have  foreshadowed 
the  true  doctrine  of  Satan,  forms  the  primitive 
Israeli tish   germ   of  that  doctrine.     Although, 
therefore,  this  part  of  the  solemnity  may  have 
been  a  relic  of  more  ancient  religious  rites  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Numb.  21 ; 
2  Kings  18 :  4,  which  Philo  considers  an  emblem 
uf  the  (fu»ppoftvv9i  aXiiUa»9i),  it  was   retained, 
with  suitable  modifications,  by  Moses,  at  God's 
command,  because  it  involved  an  element  of 


tralh  which,  thoagh  stiU  in  a  great  aMwnre 
hidden,  should  in  due  time  be  more  clearly 
revealed. — As  to  the  import  of  the  oeremony, 
it  may  have  signified:  (I.)  That  sins  could  not 
be  allowed  a  place  among  the  people  of  the 
Lord  (Levit  11 :  44).  (2.)  That  the  dismal 
deeert,  the  abode  of  all  impure  spirits,  is  the 
proper  place  for  such  sins,  as  sometbing  not 
originally  belonging  to  human  nature.  (3.)  That 
Axazel,  the  abominable  one,  is  he  who  sinned 
from  the  beginning  (John  8 :  44),  in  whom  sin 
has  its  fountain,  and  to  whom  man  must  send  it 
back  in  abhorrence  of  it,  as  soon  as  a  solemn 
atonement  has  been  made.  (4.)  That  he  who 
does  not  participate  in  that  atonement,  is 
not  released  from  sin,  and  consequently  no 
member  of  the  congregation  of  God  (Levit. 
23 :  27-30),  but  befongs  to  Azaxel,  and  is 
doomed  to  be  cast  out  with  him  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  ceremony  therefore  involves 
no  offering  to  Azazel,  and  consequently  does  not 
conflict  with  Levit.  17  :  7 ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
contributed  to  exalt  the  only  real  atonement 
offered,  by  symbolizing  the  abominable  nature 
and  fearful  consequences  of  sin. 

Vaihinoeb.* 

Azymites  {Zvfiti,Jermeniumt)  was  a  heretical 
title  invented  by  the  Greek  zealot,  Michael  Ceru- 
larius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  11th 
century,  and  applied  to  Eastern  Christians,  be* 
cause  they  usea  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  unprofitable  controversy  served  to 
promote  the  schism  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Armenians  and  Maronites,  who 
also  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  Supper,  were 
called  Azymites  by  the  orthodozparty. 

Haqenbach.* 


B. 


Baal  and  Bel  are  the  same  word  in  different 
dialects.      Baal  (^^3)  the  Canaanitish-Phoe- 

nician-llebrew  form  is  found  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  in  Phoenician  and  Punic 

inscriptions,   in  the   LXX.  (Bijx  or  B^{)  in 

• 

Jotephus,  and  in  Servius.  Bel  (^V3)  is  Syriac, 
sod  used  by  Hellenists  in  compound  words,  as 
Beelzebub,  &c.    The  Chaldaio  form,  73t 


occurs 


in  0.  T.  booki*  of  the  Chaldee  period  (Is.  46 : 1 ; 
Jer.  50:2;  51:44,  &c.).  This  is  the  most 
Qsoal  form.  Bel,  like  Adonis,  simply  means 
I^d,  but  involves  a  more  specific  conception 

than  god  in  general.      The  Baals  (Q^S^S) 

• 

mentioned  in  Judges  2 :  4,  &r..,  allude  either  to 
idols  (Gesenius),  or  to  various  modifioatiouH  of 
other  gods  named,  as  Baal  Berith,  &c.  The 
vide>spread  reputation  of  Baal  is  proven  by  the 
many  cities  bearing  the  name:  Baal-Gad,  &c. 
Baal,  therefore,  resembles  Zeus,  Jupiter,  &c., 
which  designate  modifications  of  the  same  deity, 
or  the  place  and  mode  of  the  worship  of  various 


deities.  He  is  consequently  referred  to  as  one 
Baal,  ^l^Sn*  According  to  his  yarious  attri- 
butes, the  ancients  regarded  him  as  the  sun-^d, 
or  as  Hercules,  Zeus,  Kronos,  Mars,  or  a  deified 
king.  A  critical  judgment  upon  the  subject 
must  be  based  upon  tradition,  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  Baal-cultus;  although  of  these 
last  many  are  so  common  to  all  paganism,  and 
so  antique,  as  to  convey  no  clear  idea  of  the 
deity  worshipped.  Thus  the  sacrifices  of  Baal 
were  both  unbloody  (Hosea  2:7,  14),  and 
bloody  (I  Kings  18  :  23),  the  latter  including 
oxen,  harts,  and  various  birds.  Incense  was 
also  offered  (Jer.  7  :  9,  Sw,),  His  images  were 
kissed  (1  Kings  19  :  18).  Other  forms  were 
gradually  added  which  indicate  the  nature  of 
Baal.— The  most  ancient  period  of  Baal-worship 
was  the  old  Phoenician,  oidonian-Carthaginian, 
cotemporary  with  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 
It  was  the  mere  nature-worship,  without  images 
(Herod.  1 :  181),  in  which  Baal  and  Asbtoreth 
were  associated  (as  in  the  nezt  period.  Judges 
2  :  13  ;  10  :  6,  &c,)  There  were  no  obscene 
rites.  Sacrifices  were  offered  on  high  placet 
(Numb.  22  :  34;  23  :  28,  &c.).     Subsequently, 
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altan  to  Bel  were  built  (Jer.  10  :  3  ;  2  Ghron. 
34  :  4).  Human  snorifices  (espeoiallT  of  child- 
ren)  characterised  hie  worship,  a  feature  re- 
tained by  all  Phoenician  colonies  (Plin.  H,  N. 
36»  5 :  Jer.  lU :  5 ;  Etiseb.  de  laud.  Const,  h,  4). 
The  Ganaanitos  called  him  Moloch  (King)  or 
Baal-Moloch  (Jer.  32 :  35,  &c.).  His  priests  mu- 
tilated themselves  (1  Kines  18  :  28).  Human 
blood  was  offered  to  him  (so  bj  the  Grecians ; 
see  Hermann,  Gottesd.  Alterth.  d.  Gr.  {  27,  14). 
Commemorative  pillars  were  erected    in    his 

honor  (Sjran  nl3X0»  l  Kings  14  :  23 ; 
2  Kings  3:2;  10 :  26,  &c.)»  like  those  in  Gen. 
28 :  18,  Ac,  and  the  DOSH  in  !».  17 ;  8 ;  27 : 9; 

Ezek.  6:4,  6;  2  Cliron.  34:4.  Such  were 
found  in  Tyre  (Herod,  IT.,  44;  PhUo,  Bybl, 
Sanchuniaton,  Is,  8),  and  in  Gades  (Philost, 
vita  ApoU.  Tyan,  V.  5 ;  Sil.  lUd,  3.  30).— The 
second  period  was  the  Canaanitish,  in  which 
Baal-Peor  was  associated  with  Ashera  (Jud. 
3:7;  1  Kings  18  :  19 ;  2  Kings  23  :  4).  It 
obtained  from  Joshua  to  Hiram,  and  was 
marked  by  obscene  rites  (Numb.  25  :  1,  Ac. ; 
31 :  16;  Josh.  22:  17).  oo  was  his  worship 
in  Babylon  (Herod,  I.,  181).  Similar  rites  are 
found  subsiequently  in  Carthage  (Aufmstin,  de 
civ,  Dei.  IV.,  10 ;  IL,  3 ;  Vcder,  Max,  II..  6, 15 ; 
Justin.  XYIII.,  5  ;  Solinus,  c.  50).— The  ihird 
period  was  the  New-Phoenician  or  New-Tyrian, 
from  Iliram,  Ahab,  and  Ahaz,  until  its  extermi- 
nation (2  Kings  9 — 11).  It  was  now  a  splendid 
idolatry,  having  its  chief  seat  in  Tyre  (Joseph. 
Antt.  VIII.,  13.  1 ;  IX.,  6,  6 ;  Philo.  Bybl.  14). 
Its  priests,  prophets,  and  sodomites  abounded  in 
Israel  (I  Kings  18  :  19 ;  2  Kings  10  :  19,  Ac. ; 

1  Kings  14 :  24,  Ac.),  and  in  their  practices 
resemble  the  later  Galli  (Luci'an.,  de  Dea  Syria^ 
31.  42,  43,  50),  and  Hieroduloi  {Strabo,  XV., 
p.  5,  8 ;  Cfr.  Clem,  Rom,  recog,  X.,  37,  and  the 
Metamorpk,  of  Apuleius),  Laree  and  costlier 
temples  of  Baal  were  built  (1  iCings  16:  32; 

2  Kines  10  :  21,  &o. ;  Joseph.  Ap.  I.,  18).— The 
fourth  period  was  characterised  by  images  of 

Baal.  In  the  earliest  ages  there  was  no  image, 
but  merely  a  cushion  or  pedestal  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  temple  (as  in  Babylon.  Herod,  I.,  181 ; 
Viod,  II.,  9).  There  were  probably  different 
images  at  different  times.  That  described  by 
Diodorus  was  40  feet  high,  and  weighed  1000 
talents ;  the  libation-bowl  weighed  1200.    The 

S lacing  of  bis  image  on  an  ox  (Lucian,  31. 
omp.  Ottf,  Mauler,  ArchUol.  294),  indicates 
some  connection  between  Baal  and  that  animal, 
as  in  Egypt.  Jarchi,  on  Jer.  7  :  31,  says  the 
image  of  Bual-Muloch  had  the  head  of  an  ox. 
We  might  hence  infer  that  he  was  originally 
worshipped  under  the  .similitude  of  an  ox. 
The  image  in  Carthago  had  stretched  out  hands 
(Diod,  20,  14),  to  receive  children  offered ;  an- 
other Punic  image  held  grapes  and  pome- 
granates  ( Oeeen,  Mon.  Phoen.  lab.  23 ;  Movers, 
hon.  1,  184).  The  Numidians  encircled  his 
head  with  a  radiation.-^These  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  worship  of  Baal. — The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  as  to  the  primary 
idea  involved  in  Baal,  is,  that  he  was  the  sun- 

Sd,  the  references  to  the  planets,  as  Jupiter, 
turn,   being   secondary.     The    Phoenicians 


worshipped  him  as  the  snnreme  san-god,  under 
the  name,  Bel-samen  (Philo,  Bibl.).  This  name 
was  U8«d  in  Carthage  also  (Augustine^  in  Judic 
III.,  447 ;  and  Plautus  puts  it  into  the  month 
of  PcemUuSf  5,  2,  07).    Punic  coins,  however, 

usually  have  7^3  ( Oesen,  in  Erseh,  XXI.,  97). 

Servius  considers  Bel  and  Sol  as  synonymoai. 
Hes^ch  explains  Beta  by  ijiuof  xoa  ti»pi.  In 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
the  Greeks  considered  Baal  the  same  as  Helios. 

A  Palmyra  inscription  calls  Baal  ^QHf  /VS* 

So  in  Nonnus  Dionys,  40,  400,  be  is  addressed 
as  Mithras,  the  Babylonian  sun-god.  Sobee- 
quently  he  is  often  associated  with  the  Persian 
sun-god.  —  And  these  statements  of  profane 
writers  agree  with  the  Baal-cultus.  His  being 
associated  with  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
and  with  Aschera,  the  goddess  of  fecnoditj, 
points  to  this.  The  stone  pulars  dedicated  to  him, 
tike  those  found  in  Egypt  and  America,  confirm 
this  view ;  thev  are  all  gnomons,  sun-dials,  regu- 
lators of  time  (Jer.  43 :  13).  The  separate  image 
of  the  sun  alongside  of  the  other  idols,  merely 
belongs  to  another  period.  In  like  manner  then 
were  two  different  images  of  Odin  in  the  temple 
of  Upsala ;  one  the  disc  of  the  sun,  the  other  an 
anthropomorphic  figure. — The  original  concep- 
tion of  Baal,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  sun,  to 
which  the  power  of  fertilisation  was  attributed, 
and  hence  divine  supremacy  ascribed.  Hii 
usual  Greek  name  is  Herctiles  (the  etymology 
of  which  we  leave  unsettled).  As  Hercules,  he 
had  two  annual  festivals  in  Tyre,  and  elsewhere; 
one  on  the  arising  of  Sirius,  when  his  own  best 
consumes  him  ( Clem,  Bom,  rec.  10,  24 ;  Amob, 
adv.  gent.,  I.,  25 ;  Ottf.  Mttller,  vermischte  Scbr. 
II.,  102,  Ac.) ;  the  second,  on  his  resuscitation 
in  December,  or  in  spring  (Joseph.  Ant  YIIL, 
5,  3 ;  Ap.  I.,  18).  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in 
1  Kings  18  :  27.  In  Tyre  he  was  also  called 
Meli-karth,  king  of  the  city  {Philo  Bibl,  32; 
Gesen.,  Mon.  TcZ,  6).  As  Belut  his  name  wss 
assumed  by  kings  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
nians, Ac,  and  even  Egyptians ;  thus  he  became 
founder  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Berythus.  and  Gadea 
In  Gades  he  was  also  called  Archaleus ;  hence 
Of ;t7y«ri;(,  i.  e.,  xtietijf,  on  a  Maltese  inscription. 
As  King  Zeus  died  in  Crete,  so  the  tomb  and 
bones  of  Bel-Hercules  are  shown  in  Babylon,  &e. 
lEuseb,  Prop,  ev.  9,  41 ;  Chron,  Nbnn.  Dionfff* 
40,  369;  CUm.  Bom,  rec.  X.,  24;  Philo  Bibl 
28, 38 ;  £lym,  M,  Servius  on  Aeniad  I.,  621.  id 
729,  &c. ;  Ktesias  in  Photius  39 ;  Aelian,  Y.  H. 
13,  3;  ApoUod,  IL,  1,  4;  III.,  1,  4;  Amob. 
adv.  g,  I.,  25  ;  Mela  III.,  6 ;  Sallust  Jug.  18).- 
He  gradually  became  god  of  the  Phoenician  con- 
federacy, Baal-Beriih  (Jud^.  8  :  33 ;  9:4,  46), 
like  Jupiter  Latiaris. — The  identity  of  Hercules, 
Zeus,  and  Baal,  is  abundantly  corroborated  by 
Dio  Cass,  78,  8,  Augustine  in  Judic.,  Diodonu, 
II.,  8, 9,  Pliny  H.  N.  37,  10,  Jlfacro6.  Sat.  I..  23. 
Spartianus  Carac.  c.  11,  Herod,  1 1.,  44,  Joicph. 
Ap,  I.,  17,  18.  Occasional  allusions  to  them  as 
distinct  deities  must  be  explained  as  rorerrin«; 
to  different  periods  of  the  worship  of  the  same 
god,  Zeus  bemg  the  more  ancieni  form  (Serc.on 
the  Aen,  I.,  642 ;  Diod,  1.  o.  Agath,  II. ;  Aeliatt. 
y.  A.  XIII.,  3 ;  Cic.  Nai.  D.  3, 16 ;  AMe/uW, 
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9, 45 ;  Chfcn.  Alex).  Oenenias  em,  therefore, 
io  tuppoein|;  that  the  older  Chaldean  Bel  was  the 
fiand  Jupiter,  or  Satam. — Some  later  writers 
tbiok  Baal  and  Mars  identical  ( Chrcn.  patch, 
1.,  18 ;  MaUUa  ekron,  p.  19 ;  Cedreni  ehrcn.  I., 
29 ;  comp.  Morera  I.,  107).  The  simple  fact  is, 
tbat  the  son-god  Baal,  like  Odin,  hecame  also  a 
god  of  war.  Thns  Hercules  and  Mars  are  often 
associated  (Serv.  Aen.  YIII.,  275, 285 ;  Maerob. 
Sat  III.,  12;  £tym,  if.,  MoTeni  I.,  188).— 
(Sbldinus  de  Diu  Syris;  Pirizonius  oriffinet 
Bahyl.\  Mknier*  Rel.  der  Karthager;  Rel.  d. 
Babvl.;  BuUmann,  Uber  Kronos,  in  the  Ab- 
hnnjl.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  1814,  1815;  BuUm. 
Mythol.;  Gesen,  2d  Suppl.  to  his  Comm.  on 
iMiiah,  II.,  327,  &c.;  Gesen,  in  Ersch,  YIII.; 
Winer's  B.  R.  L^;  Siuhr,  d.  Rel.  de  heidn. 
Volker  d.  Orients ;  Fauly,  Real  enc.  d.  klas- 
si»ch.  Wissensch.,  art.  Hercules,  by  Mdzger\ 
Movert  in  vol.  I.  of  his  Fhaen.,  and  in  his  art. 
Phctn,  in  Ersch.  XXIV.)         J.  G.  Miillbr.* 

Babel — called  Babylon  bj  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans—the metropolis  of  Babylonia,  and  of  the 
Bab^Kmio-Ohaldean  empire  (Pliny,  H.  N.  6, 30 ; 
Jer.  50 :  12),  was  situated  upon  a  wide  plain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.    The  more  ancient 
portion,  on  the  western  bank,  was  founded  prior 
to  the  period  of   authentic    history.      Hence 
whilst  Greek    authors    ascribe  this  honor  to 
Semiramis,   Hebrew    tradition    associates    the 
first  allusion  to  the  city  with  the  name  of  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  10  :  10 ;  comp.  Enobel,  d.  YSlkertafel 
d.  Genesis,  p.  346,  &c,)  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (Gen.  11:1,  &c.;   see  below).     The 
historical  accounts  of  the  OhaldsBans  reach  to 
2000  or  2500  B.  C.  (Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth. 
I.  122,  n.  3).    Of  the  western  portion  fewer 
ruins  are  found  than  of  the  eastern,  it  being  the 
more  ancient,  occupying  marshy  ground,  hav- 
ing, as  the  residence  of  the  masses,  contained 
few  large  buildings,  and  finally,  being  infested 
by  Arab  robbers,  research  is  rendered  extremely 
perilous.    And  yet  traces  of  ancient  greatness 
are  nut  wanting  (Ritier,  £rdk.  XI.  896-900) ; 
foralthoQgh  the  royal  palaces  (Diod.  2,  8)  can- 
not be  found,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  tourists.    This 
temple,  built  by  the  earliest  Ghaldiean  rulers, 
and  dedicated  to  their  chief  god  Bel  (see  Baal), 
WAS  an  artificial  mound  of  brick  cemented  with 
bitumen.    It  occupied  a  large  square  enclosed 
bj  a  massive  wall,  each  side  of  which  was  2 
BUidia  in  length.    Its  base  was  600  feet  square, 
and   supported  a  pyramidal    tower  8  stories 
(000  feet)  high,  answering  for  a  watch  tower  and 
astral  observatory.    The  stairs  wound  around 
the  outside  of  the  tower,  and  had  recesses  and 
retiting-places.    The  highest  story  contained  a 
golden  altar,  and  a  couch  for  the  god,  but  no 
image ;  the  lowest  story  had  an  image  of  gold, 
resting  upon  a  golden  throne  and  stool  behind 
a  golden  altar,  on  which,  at  the  great  annual 
festival,  1000  pounds  of  incense  were  consumed. 
The  ante-courcs  of  this  chamber  had  various 
altars  for  sacrifices.     Although  the  material 
(partly  of  sun-dried  brick)  seems  frail,  a  tower- 
ing mass  of  the  edifice,  measuring  at  the  base 
above  2000  feet  from  east  to  west,  has  hitherto 
defied  the  ravages  of  time,  and  can  be  seen  from 
UiUah.  more  than  6  miles  off  (in  32*"  28^  N.  L.), 


in  the  Birs  Nimrod,  as  local  tradition  (followin^r 
Gen.  10 :  10)  calls  the  monument.  These  ruina 
reach  only  to  half  the  height  of  the  old  building, 
the  upper  four  or  five  stories  having  long  since 
fallen  down,  and  covered  and  defaced  the  lower 
portions ;  but  out  of  the  np]f)ermost  of  them,  at 
a  height  of  200  feet,  there  rises  a  solid  pillar  of 
the  finest  brick  masonry  28  feet  broad  and  35 
feet  high.  The  destruction  of  this  colossal  tem« 
pie  was  a  gradual  work.  Xerxes  appears  to 
nave  broken  and  robbed  the  highest  stories, 
although  Herodotus  still  saw  the  eight,  and 
their  grandeur  so  impressed  Alexander  that  he 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  parts  destroyed.  After 
two  months  labor  10,000  workmen  had  so  far 
removed  the  rubbish  of  previous  ruins  that  the 
foundation  was  clear.  The  work  was  then 
checked  by  the  premature  death  of  the  Macedo- 
nian hero,  and  the  temple  shared  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  Li^rge  masses  of  the  walls,,  colored  and 
vitrified,  anbrd  marks  of  at  least  a  partial  de- 
struction by  fire  (but  not  by  lightning).  J.  CI. 
Riess  was  the  first  traveller  who  (Deo.  1811) 
discovered  and  described  this  old  monument. 
The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  was  first  built  up 
by  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadneszar  (Beros, 
ap,  Joseph,  Ant.  10,  11,  1).  Under  those  mon- 
archs  an  immense  wall,  20  feet  broad  and  100 
feet  high,  was  constructed  about  11  miles  above 
the  city,  and  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris  where  they  approach  nearest  to  each 
other,  as  a  security  against  a  possible  invasion 
of  the  Modes.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  enriched 
the  temple  of  Belus  with  the  trophies  of  his 
victories,  built  new  temples,  as  some  preserved 
inscriptions  testify  (RawUnson,  in  the  Journ.  of 
the  Asiat.  Soc.  All.  2,  p.  476),  and  otherwise 
adorned  the  old  city.  But  in  addition  to  all  this 
he  laid  out  the  new  city  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  his  father  had  previously  built  a 
palace.  The  whole  city  formed  a  square  of  480 
stadia  (according  to  Herodotus,  whose  statement 
Ker  Porter  confirms.  See  RUter,  Erdk.  XI. 
901.  Diod.  2,  7,  says  360  stadia.  But  Herod, 
may  have  confounded  the  extent  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Nineveh,  which  was  larger.  See 
Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  A.  I.  471,  n.  5,  and  269). 
An  immense  wall  surrounded  the  city«  at  the 
lowest  estimate  350  feet  high  and  87  thick  (Jer. 
51 :  12,  58),  so  that  two  spans  of  horses,  four 
abreast,  could  easily  pass  each  other  behind  the 
battlements.  It  was  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
bitumen,  with  alternate  layers  of  reeds,  and  sur^ 
mounted  with  250  towers,  of  which  there  were 
mure  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side,  this  lat- 
ter being  better  protected  by  bogs;  the  entire 
wall  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  trench 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.  The  city  was 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates,  the  posts,  wings 
and  beams  of  which  were  of  brass  (Jer.  45  :  2). 
The  ruins  of  Mudjelliba,  in  the  N.  £.  section  of. 
the  old  city,  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  these  fortifications  (Ritter,  XI.  902, 
&c.).  vThe  city  was  protected  against  inunda- 
tions of  the  Euphrates  by  quays,  closed  in  with 
gates  of  brass,  from  which  walled  steps  led 
down  to  the  river.  The  two  parts  of  the  city 
were  connected  by  a  bridge,  built  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of  stone  piers  and  a  moveable  floor  of 
cedar  and  palm  timber,  which  was  removed  at 
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night  The  last  ediftee  built  bj  this  king  was 
the  royal  oastle,  located  near  his  father's  palace 
(the  rains  of  which  are  called  d  Komt  bs  castle* 
hill).  It  occupied  a  space  of  30  stadia,  enclos- 
ing within  its  high  walls,  besides  the  oastle  and 
its  Kide-buildings,  gardens  and  pools.  Among  its 
chief  decorations  were  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens,  constructed  of  a  succession  of  terraces 
40(1  feet  square,  and  higher  than  the  towers  on 
the  city  walls,  and  watered  by  means  of  pumps 
fn»m  the  river.  They  were  designed  to  reoon- 
ciU  Queen  Artemis  to  the  contrast  between  the 
fiat  plain  of  Babylon  and  the  beautiful  hills  of 
her  natiTe  Media.  These  gardens  commanded 
a  view  of  the  entire  city  and  circumjacent  plain 
(Dan.  4 :  27).  Although  the  area  within  the 
walls  may  not  have  been  built  up,  but  may  have 
had  numerous  gardens,  and  even  cultivated 
fields  [Diod.  2,  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  18,  17 ;  CuH.  5, 
1. 26,  ^c.)  in  the  centre,  itciiuld  nevertheless  be 
called  **tbe  great  Babylon,"  Ac,  Ac.  (JoKph. 
AntU  8,  6,  1 ;  Jer.  51 :  41 ;  Is.  13  :  19) ;  and 
there  may  be  no  ezaggeraticm  in  the  statement 
of  lierodotus  (1,  191)  that  Cvrus  had  stormed 
the  walls  some  time  before  the  citisens  in  the 
central  portion  were  aware  of  it.  In  extent, 
erandeur,  wealth,  art,  cultivation  and  learning 
It  was  the  first  city  of  Northern  Asia ;  but  it 
also  surpassed  all  others  in  wickedness  (Is.  14  : 
11;  47:1;  Jer.  51:39;  Dan.  5:1;  CuH,^\\). 
After  a  tedious  siege  the  city  was  taken  by 
Cyrus  in  538  or  539  B.  C.  (Is.  34 ;  Dan.  5 ;  Jer. 
50).  It  was  stormed  a  second  time,  during  an 
insurrection,  by  Darius  Hystospis,  after  a  siege 
of  19  months.  Darius  rased  the  wails,  filled  the 
trenches,  and  depopulated  the  city.  Xerxes 
plundered  the  temple  of  Belus.  Alexander's 
thwarted  attempt  to  restore  its  grandeur  only 

Sttt  the  disturbed  ruins  into  greater  confusion, 
iut  the  founding  of  Seleucia  blasted  all  hope 
of  restoring  Babylon  (Plin,  U.  N.  6,  30).  In- 
deed Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  el  Maduin  and  Kula, 
and  even  the  bridges  of  Bagdad,  40  miles  north, 
were  chiefly  built  of  its  stones,  which  still  con- 
tinue an  article  of  traffic.  It  is  amazing  that  at 
the  distance  of  2000  years  so  much  rubbish  re- 
mains. No  vegetation  adorns  the  soil;  wild 
beasts  prowl  there ;  and  its  ruins  are  most  deso- 
late. Thus  completely  have  divine  prophecies 
been  fulfilled  (Is.  13  :  19,  &c.;  14  :  4,  12;  46  : 
1,  &c.;  Jer.  51 :  37).  In  addition  to  authorities 
already  quoted  cfr.  Rosenmllller's  Bib.  ArchUol. 
I.  2,  &o.,  especially  for  a  plan  of  the  city. 

There  was  another  Babylon  in  Egypt,  founded 
by  Babylonians  who  settled  along  the  Nile  after 
the  Persian  invasions,  but  it  is  nowhere  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible;  1  Pet.  5  :  13  refers  Ui  ancient 
Babylon,  a  portion  of  whose  ruins  was  occupied 
by  Jews.  Ruktschi.* 

Babylonia,  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  of 
the  country  called  in  the  0.  T.  **iht  land  ofiht 
ChaldasanM"  (Jer.  24 : 5 ;  25  :  12 ;  Keek.  12 :  13) 
or  Shittar  (the  name  always  found  upon  native 
inscriptions),  designates  the  territory  lying 
along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  the  point 
where  they  approach  nearest  to  each  other  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  having  Mesopotamia  (Aram) 
and  Assyria  on  the  north  and  Arabia  on  the 
west.  As  Babylon  became  the  centre  of  an 
Asiatic  empire,  it  was  all  called  "  Babylonia" 


in  a  wider  sense ;  of  this,  however,  we  shsfl  nol 
now  speak.  Skinar  proper  commences  about 
100  mtles  above  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  It  is  a  broad  plain  of  rich  broim 
soil,  quietly  traversed  by  the  Baphratss,  vbilst 
the  narrower  Tigris,  often  preasing  throogh  a 
rocky  channel,  and  swollen  by  the  mountain  to^ 
rents  of  Iram,  rushes  more  turbulently  towards 
the  sea.  It  was  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  200 
and  300  fold  of  grain,  and  an  abundance  of 
palms  and  tamarisks  (Herodoi,  1,  193;  Bcros, 
0^1.  SynkeU.  28 ;  Xtnojph.  Anah.  2,  3),  although 
it  produced  no  timber-trees.  The  kingdom  of 
Persia  derived  one-third  of  its  revenues  from 
Babylonia  ( Htrodol.  1, 192).  This  great  fertility 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  annual  inuDds- 
tions  of  its  two  rivers,  which  however  are  far 
less  regular  and  gentle  than  those  of  the  Nile. 
The  Tigris  ofken  becomes  a  devastating  flood, 
covering  the  entire  adjacent  plain.  As  a  pro- 
tection against  these  ruinous  inundations,  dams, 
innumerable  canals,  and  large  basins  were  con- 
structed, to  turn  the  flood  into  various  channels 
and  convert  its  waters  into  fertiliiing  streams 
(Herodat.  1,  179,  &c.;  Arrian.  Alex.  7,  21,  &c.). 
The  first  canals  were  about  20  or  30  miles  above 
Babylon ;  they  admitted  the  largest  ships,  snd 
connected  both  rivers.  One  of  the  basins  built 
by  Nebuchadneszar  near  Sepharvaira,  was  420 
stadia  in  circumference  {Hendot.  1, 185)  and  35 
feet  deep  (Diod.  2,  9) ;  he  also  engaged  in  other 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  channels  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  security  of  the  district  through 
m'hich  they  passed  (Euaeb,  Ckron.  56,  ed.  Auch.; 
Herodoi.  1,  193 ;  JBuseb.  pr.  ev.  9, 41,  &c.).  The 
country  was  densely  populated,  as  countless 
mounds  of  ruins  still  existing,  and  the  surviving 
names  of  numerous  cities  (Erech,  Accad,  Chalne, 
Slppara,  Sm,)  testify;  but  being  infested  with 
Arab  robbers  it  is  shunned  by  travellers,  B. 
Fraser  being  the  only  one  who  has  ventured 
through  it  (see  JRitier,  Erdk.  XI.  847,  861,  801, 
962,  and  Duncher,  Oesch.  d.  Alterth.  134). 
Burnt  and  sun-dried  brick,  and  bitnmen— which 
still  abounds  near  Hit — were  the  common  mate- 
rial used  in  building  (Gen.  11 :  3;  EiUer,  XI. 
749).  The  inhabitants  of  Shinar  belonged  to 
the  Shemitic  race,  spoke  a  Shemitio  dialect— the 
Aramaic  or  Chaldmic  (Knobd,  V<Slkert.  d.  Qen. 
16G)-»and  were  called  Ghasdim,  or  CkaldcBanSf 
a  parte  potiari^  after  one  of  the  chief  and  oldest 
nations  of  the  land  (although  Arabian  ssd 
Cushite  tribes  also  at  times  abode  there.  Gen. 
10 :  10),  who  occupied  the  S.  W.  part  of  it 
(i%>2.  5,  20),  were  probably  the  builders  of 
Babylon  (Knobel,  346,  166),  and  ruled  there 
about  2000  B.  C.  (Duncker,  I.  122).  The  fe^ 
tility  and  other  natural  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  favorable  to  architecture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  Babylonians  therefore 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  garmeote, 
&c.  (Josh.  7  :  21).  The  ruins  of  their  cities 
abound  in  cut  stones,  gems,  rines,  ornamented 
gloss,  and  even  bronses.  They  also  maintained 
an  extensive  commerce  with  coontries  Iving  esst 
and  west.  The  Euphrates  brought  down  the 
productions  of  Armenia  (Herodot,  1, 184) ;  theii 
caravans  travelled  to  the  coasts  of  Phoonicia* 
and  brought  back  the  commodities  of  the  west; 
and  their  trade  extended  eastward  to  the  further 
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tordera  of  Arabia,  possibly  even  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  (b.  43  :  14 ;  £sek.  16 :  29 ;  17 :  4 ; 
AesehyL  Fen.  52,  &o,).  The  importance  of 
their  commerce  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
general  currency  of  their  coins,  measures  and 
weights  in  the  whole  ancient  world,  to  the  age 
of  the  Biiroans.  The  standard  of  their  system 
was  a  cabe  of  rain-water  as  a  talent^  each  side 
measuring  An  ^  (Bikkk,  Metrol.  Untersuch., 
B«rl.  18381.  We  can  easily  comprehend  how 
luxury  and  demoralising  habits  increased  with 
their  prosperity.  They  anointed  their  bodies 
wiih  myrrh,  and  over  a  linen  shirt  wore  a  wool- 
len garment,  bound  round  the  loins  with  a 
girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  outside 
of  this  a  white  mantilla.  They  wore  long  hair 
with  a  band  (Ezek.  23  :  15),  and  each  one  had 
s  signet  ring  and  carved  staff,  with  an  orna- 
mented head  (Eerodot  1,  195;  Strabo,  746). 
Who  has  not  beard  of  their  proficiency  in  as- 
tronomy and  astrology  (Is.  47  :  13 ;  Dan.  2  :  2, 
^.),  to  which  their  bright  expansive  heavens 
invited  them,  and  in  which  they  surpassed  even 
the  Egyptians?  They  discovered  the  sodiac, 
divided  the  weeks  into  7  days,  corresponding 
with  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  &c.  (Meiers 
"Sternk.  d.  Cbald.,"  in  d.Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1814,  1815).  The  priesthood  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  this  science,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  the  reii|rion  of  the  country  (2  Kings  23 :  5-7  ; 
Dan.  4:4;  Diod.  2,  30).  Their  astronomical 
observatioQs,  recorded  on  tiles,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Beliis,  extend  to  2000  B.  C.  (Kal- 
liithtn,  ap,  Simplic.  ad  Aristot.  de  coelo  II.  123 ; 
Plin,  IL  N,  7,  57).  The  written  characters  of 
their  languaj^e  were  equally  celebrated,  and 
Grotefund  (Zeitsohr.  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.  1, 
2,  3;  u.  Beitr.  2.  ErlEut  d.  bab.  Keiischr., 
Hannover,  1840),  and  more  recently  EawltMon, 
hure  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  decipher 
them.  They  may  have  been  the  type  of  the 
subsequent  Hebrew,  Phoenician  and  Oreek  al- 
phabets. For  the  history  of  Babylonia  see 
CkoUda:atis.  RifsTscni.* 

Babylonian  Captivity.  — In  740  B.  G.  Tig. 

lathPilexer  carriea  captive  to  Assyria  the  peo- 
ple dwelling  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the 
iiurtliern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
15  :  29.  The  opinion  that  a  similar  expatriation 
took  place  under  Phul  rests  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  1  Ghron.  5  :  26).  A  similar  doom 
befell  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  under 
Salmaneser,  in  720  B.  C,  who  removed  them  to 
the  north  of  Assyria  (to  Chalonitis  and  Oaosa- 
nitis,  the  present  Kausohan)  and  the  mountains 
of  Media.  Koordistan  (2  Kings  17  :  6;  18  :  11), 
&nd  settled  their  land  with  Syrians  and  Baby- 
ioniaDs  (2  Kings  17  :  24).  Nebochadnesxar 
inflicted  the  same  punishment  upon  Judah  150 
Tears  later.  Such  deportations  have  always 
been  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  breaking 
the  strength  of  a  conquered  people.  As  early 
as  597  B.  G.  Jehoiakim,  his  family,  the  chief 
citisens  of  Jerusalem,  with  others,  were  carried 
to  Babylonia  (2  Kings  24 : 8,  &c.),  about  10,000 
in  all.  (Jer.  52  :  28  says  3023,  which  must  be 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  Hiigig's  opinion  (on 
Jern  p.  424,  Ac.)  that  this  number  refers  merely 
(0  the  captives  taken  from  the  city  seems  im- 
probable.   Sa^  Jehoiakim.)    The  land  waa  still 


further  depopulated  by  Nebuchadneszar  in  586 
B.  C.  aher  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  (see  Art.). 
Nebusaradan,  an  officer  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
pursued  the  work  of  devastation,  but  found  in 
the  metropolis  only  832  men  worth  transporting 
(Jer.  52 :  29) ;  the  most  honorable  of  these  were 
slain  (Jer.  52:  10;  39:6,  Ac.),  leaving  only 
those  of  the  lowest  class  to  cultivate  the  land  (2 
Kings  25  :  11,  22).  The  same  officer,  5  years 
later,  found  745  more  Jews  (Jer.  42 :  5)  who 
seemed  dangerous,  and  transported  them.  Thus 
was  the  land  stripped  of  all  its  influential  inha- 
bitants, who  were  either  carried  away  captive, 
or  had  fled  from  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  other 
countries  (Jer.  40 :  1,  &o.,  Ac.).  The  Buby Io- 
nian captivity,  therefore,  which  partly  began  in 
597  B.  G.,  and  became  general  in  586,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Gyrns, 
538,  or  until  he  permitted  them  to  return,  536, 
embraces  a  period  of  50  or  60  years,  the  time 
indicated  in  Dan.  9  :  27.  The  70  years  of  Jere- 
miah (25: 11 ;  29 :  10)  include  the  whole  period 
of  the  Ghaldfloan  subjugation,  stated  in  round 
numbers,  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  sabbatical 
^yole  (comp.  2  Ghron.  36  :  21 ;  Duncker^  Oesch. 
d.  Alterth.  I.  452,  &c.),  or  the  period  of  a  man's 
life  (as  in  Is.  23  :  15.  £z.  29  :  11  curtails  the 
period  to  40  years).  Of  these  exiles  only  a  few 
were  pmperly  **eapiitfes"  like  Jehoiakim  (2 
Kings  25  :  27)  and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  25:  7, 
&c.),  with  whom  some  others  may  have  been 
imprisoned  (Is.  42  :  22 ;  43  :  28 ;  51 :  14,  23 ; 
52 :  5,  &c.).  The  sufferings  of  all  the  rest,  how- 
ever, were  exceedingly  severe.  Jerusalem  was 
devastated,  the  temple  and  the  ark  in  ruins,  the 
nation  sundered.  Scattered  along  the  canals  of 
Egypt  and  rivers  of  Babylonia,  along  the  Gabo- 
ras  (»f  Mesopotamia  and  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the 
fugitives  and  exiles  were  abandoned  to  the 
mournful  remembrance  of  David's  glory,  the 
heart-rending  contemplation  of  Israel's  down- 
fall, and  the  malicious  derision  of  their  enemies 
(Lam.  4  :  19 ;  5  :  5,  9 ;  Is.  51  :  19 ;  Ezek.  33 : 
27;  Ps.  123:4;  137;  l8.50:6;  54:7).  Their 
sufferings  abated  somewhat,  of  course,  as  they 
became  engaged  in  agriculture,  traffic,  and  other 
pursuits,  and  lo,  gradually,  made  a  home  of  the 
strange  land.  Some  acquired  wealth,  and  won 
the  confidence  of  the  heathen  rulers  (Daniel, 
Tobias,  Esther,  Ac).  They  were  even  allowed 
to  form  congregations,  and  nave  their  own  elders 
and  religious  services  (Ezek.  14 : 1 ;  20 : 1) ;  but, 
the  temple  being  destroyed,  they  could  offer  no 
sacrifices,  and  liad  to  content  themselves  with 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  (see  SynOf 
^gue).  That  they  did  not  fall  a  pre^  to  doubt* 
ing  and  despair,  and  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  but  clung  as  well  to  their  sorrow  over 
Jerusalem's  doom  as  to  hope  in  divine  deliver- 
ance, must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  influence 
and  efforts  of  the  prophets  whom  God  raised  up 
in  their  midst  (Jeremiah,  chapts.  29  and  40; 
Ezekiel  (see  Art.),  and  Isaiah,  obapts.  40-66)» 
and  partly  to  the  personal  character  of  the  ex- 
lies.  They  were,  furthermore,  aooompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  priests,  their  past  conflicts 
and  trials  had  increased  their  religious  suscep- 
tibility, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreadful  pro- 
phecy of  Judah's  downfall,  at  once  rebuked  their 
uDbelief  of  Ckkl's  threatenings,  and  alreog^^ ' 
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their  faitli  m  hk  promiseii.  The  more  dreary, 
therefore,  their  ezitfting  circa lustances  might  be, 
the  more  earnestly  did  they  look  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  own  covenanted  God,  for  help.  This 
spirit  uttered  itself  through  their  prophets  (Jer. 
31 ;  33 ;  &c.),  bound  them  more  closely  together, 
kept  them  distinct  from  the  heathen  around 
them,  and  promoted  their  national  purification. 
Some  indeed  abandoned  themselves  to  folly  and 
paganism  (Jer.  44;  Esek.  14  :  3,  &c.;  33  :  31 : 
Is.  57  ;  65.  &c.;  Duncker,  p.  478) ;  others,  whilst 
adhering  outwardly  to  their  religion,  murmured 
and  fell  (Is.  58 ;  45  :  9 ;  49  :  24 ;  51 :  12,  &o.). 
Nevertheless  a  holy  seed  remained  who  bore 
their  chastisements  meekly,  in  whom  affliction 
was  sanctified,  and  who  were  the  hope  of  Israel 
(Is.  50:  10;  51:  1,7;  57:1;  Knobd  on  Is., 
366,  &c.).  Sincere  repentance,  a  return  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  fervent  prayer,  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  heathen  practices,  a  more  pro* 
found  apprehension  of  the  destiny  of  Israel  as 
the  messenger  of  salvation  to  dU  nations,  and 
exclusive  hope  in  Qod,  were  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  sincere  Jews  of  this  period  of 
affliction.  Hence  the  zeal  with  which  these 
seised  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  beloved 
home  and  rebuild  the  temple,  granted  by  Gyrus 
(see  Art. ;  Esra  1:3;  7  :  13),  whilst  those  who 
had  grown  rich  in  their  captivity,  and  yielded 
to  its  temptations,  were  content  to  remain. 
Those  who  returned  were  chiefly  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra 2 ;  Neh. 7) ;  hence 
the  name  Jew9  became  the  predominant  title  of 
the  whole  nation.  Doubtless  members  of  the 
ten  tribes  may  have  joined  the  returning  party 
(Luke  2  :  36 ;  Jer.  50  :  4,  17,  19, 33 ;  Ezek.  37  : 
15,  &c!.),  and  possibly  the  re-settlement  of  Gali- 
lee was  effected  mainly  by  such  {Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  III.  2,  p.  100,  &c.).  But  the  most  of  those 
who  had  been  deported  at  an  earlier  period  re- 
mained in  Eastern  Asia,  and  early  merged  with 
the  inhnbiuints  of  their  new  abode  (Joseph.  Ant. 
10,  5,  2).  To  identify  them  with  the  Indians  of 
America  (J.  Adair,  M.  Noah,  Worthley,  &c.) 
is  purely  romantic,  and  ^ven  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr,  Orant,  which  finds  them  in  the  Nestorians 
(see  Art.),  is  untenable  (Robinson^  Review  of 
Grant's  hypoth..  Bib.  Kepos.  Oct.  1841,  Jan. 
1842;  RiUer,  Erdk.  IX.  1029,  Ac.;  X.  241,  Ac.; 
XI.  59G,  Ac.).  They  may  rather  be  traced  in 
numerous  Jewish  coioniesi  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia  (where,  after  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  academies  were  so  re- 
nowned), Arabia,  and  even  India  and  China. 
(In  reference  to  the  condition,  Ac,  of  those  who 
returned,  see  JeiM.)  Ruitschi.* 

BabylaSy  St.,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Decius  (Euseb.  H.E.Yl.  39). 
Tradition  adorned  his  history  with  various  mar- 
vels (see  Chrygoat.  Horn,  de  S.  Bab.). 

Baceanftrists,  or  Regulated  Clergy  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  were  among  the  organisations 
vrhich  aimed  at  restoring  the  Order  of  Jesuits 
(suppressed  in  1773),  under  new  names  and 
forms.  Their  leader,  Baccanari  (or  Paccanari), 
of  Val  Sagana,  near  Trent,  first  a  tradesman, 
then  a  soldier,  having  been  badly  treated  by  his 
associ^,  became  seriously  inclined.  He  returned 
to  the  castle  of  An^elo,  Rome,  where  he  had 
^•^n  previously  stationed  as  a  sergeant,  and 


there  exhibited  his  pious  severities.    He  was 
introduced  into  the  fraternity  founded  by  the 
Jesuit  Caravita,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for 
restoring  his  Order.      Baccanari   became  the 
leader  of  this  movement.     He  funded  a  society 
near  Spoleto.    They  assumed  the  Jesuit  dress, 
and  the  three  simple  monastic  vows.    Baocanari 
then  repaired  to  Pius  VI.,  who  was  in  Florence, 
as  the  prisoner  of  France.    The  Pope  received 
him  kindly,  conferred  some  special  privileges 
upon  the  new  organization,  and  commended  the 
exiled  Jesuits  to  his  care.    Baccanari  returned 
to  Rome  (1799),  and  was  imprisoned  in  Angelo. 
His  society,  however,  spread.     They  assumed 
the  fourth  vow,  peculiar  to  Jesuits,  of  entire 
subordination  to  tne  Pope.    After  his  release  he 
went  again  to  Florence,  and  from  thence,  at  the 
Pope's  suggestion,  to  Vienna,  where  he  effected 
a  blending  of  his  society  with  that  of  the  Etart 
of  Jesus,  and  became  general  of  the  whole.    The 
movement  extended  to  France,  England,  and 
Holland.    But  ere  long  the  members  fell  cot 
with  Baccanari  himself,  and  refused  obedience 
(1803).    Early  in  1814  the  society  expired,  and 
its  members  joined  the  restored  order  of  Jesuits. 

UXRZOG.* 

Bacon,  Roger  {Robert)^  belongs  to  the  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  which  shone  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  aces.  Rare  taleots, 
with  a  great  amount  of  Teaming  and  expe- 
rience, obtained  for  him  the  name  of  doctor 
tnirabUis  among  his  cotemporaries.  He  was 
born  at  Ilchester,  in  England,  A.  D.  1214,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  early  dis- 
covered the  defects  of  the  reigning  schools,  and 
opposed  with  all  his  power  their  mechanical 
and  frigid  treatment  ot  the  sciences,  their  use- 
less subtleties  and  casuistries,  and  the  super 
ficiality  with  which  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  of  the  natural  sciences  was  pursued.  He 
was  filled  with  reformatory  ideas.  Protestantism 
manifests  itself  almost  as  clearly  in  him  as  in 
any  of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
lie  regards  undue  reverence  for  a  fallible  and 
unworthy  authority  and  established  custom, 
nmon^  the  first  and  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Not  that  he  rejected  all 
authority,  and  substituted  unbridled  freedom  in 
its  stead.  **  I  speak  not,"  he  says,  '*  of  well- 
grounded  and  true  authority,  which  God  has 
transferred  to  the  Church,  or  which  result  from 
actual  merit  and  worth,  as  found  among  the 
holv  philosophers  and  prophets,  who  piously 
and  lenlously  investigated  wisdom  ;  but  of  false 
and  arrogant  authority,  springing  from  thirst  of 
power  and  the  ignorance  or  the  multitude.'' 
Such  authority  he  assailed  in  every  way.  Be- 
sides, he  thought  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  enslaved  by  respect  for  the  Church  fathers 
and  the  philosophers.  **They  have  not  onl; 
permitted  and  advised  us  to  change  what  is 
humanly  imperfect,  but  have  set  the  example  in 
doing  BO  with  their  own  teachings.  Had  the; 
lived  until  now,  they  would  have  improved  and 
changed  much  more." — "If  I  had  the  power,  I 
would  burn  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  fur  it  is 
only  loss  of  time  to  stud^  them,  and  a  caose 
of  error  and  of  increased  ignorance."  This  he 
said  with  special  reference  to  the  corrupted  text 
of  these  books.    He  assigned  to  the  Scriptures 
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the  highest  aathority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
Church  government,  aUhough  he  did  not  clearly 
see  their  bearing  upon  the  organization  then 
prevailing.  "  All  wisdom,"  he  says,  **  as  to  its 
principle  and  source,  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; of  which  canon  law  and  philosophy  are 
the  development."  Attributing  the  prevailing 
evils  of  his  time  to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  ezhorted  the  laity  to  the  diligent  reading 
of  the  Bible  id  the  original  languages,  because 
it  could  only  be  rightly  understood  in  these. 
And  as  grammar  had  b«en  much  neglected,  he 
prepared  one,  in  order  to  make  the  underatand- 
log  uf  the  Bible  easier,  and  rashly  promised  to 
impart,  in  three  days,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
requisite  languages,  that  all  might  read  the 
Scriptures  in  them.  By  calling  attention  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  Vulgate,  he  succeeded  in  having 
an  improved  edition  of  it  published,  by  Hugo 
a  &,  Oaro,  —  He  regarded  mntheniatics  as  the 
first  of  the  sciences,  which  preceded  and  pre- 
pared fur  all  the  others,  because  we  know  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  only  through  the  material 
and  temporal.  He  spent  large  sums  of  money 
to  educate  fit  young  men,  and  urged  missionaries 
to  study  geography  and  ethnography.  The  natu- 
ral sciences  bnd  his  personal  preference.  His 
tendency,  as  an  Englishman,  as  well  as  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  led  him  to  reg;ird  the  protcHail  as 
the  end  which  everything  else  must  serve,  and 
experience  was  fitr  him  the  best  test  of  truth. 
There  is  no  branch  of  the  natural  sciences  which 
he  did  not  investigate  with  seal.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  his  works  shows  this,  most  of  which 
are  unpublished;  several  of  them  have  been 
discovered  by  Y.  Cousin.  It  is  said  that  many 
copies  of  them  were  at  one  time  spread  throughout 
England.  They  are  composed  of  grammatical, 
mathematical,  physical,  optical,  geographical, 
astronomical,  chronological,  chemical,  magical, 
logical,  metaphysical,  ethical,  medical,  theologi- 
cal (e.  1^.,  Victory  of  Christ  over  Anti-Chritit), 
philological,  and  miscellaneous  treatises.  He 
improved  the  calendar,  and  expressed  views 
concerning  it  which  were  approved  afterwards 
by  Copernicus,  He  studied  the  science  of  per- 
spective, prepared  burning  mirrors  (at  one  of 
which  he  labored  for  three  vears),  and  telescopes. 
The  properties  of  gunpowder  were  known  to  him, 
and  he  even  anticipated  our  steamboats  and 
steam-engines  (see  4th  chapter  of  the  treatise  De 
Seeretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Natural  But  far  as 
Bacon  was  above  and  beyond  his  age,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  one  respect  a  true  child  of  it,  vis., 
in  his  faith  in  alchemy  and  astrology.  He  believed 
that  base  metals  could  be  changed  into  noble 
ones,  and  even  into  gold,  and  ascribed  to  the 
stars  a  very  decided  influence  on  man  and 
human  affairs.  For  this  reason  he  constructed 
astronomical  tables,  which  exhibited  all  the 
movements  of  the  planets  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  so  that  the  causes  of 
all  things  could  be  contemplated  on  them. 
This  may  have  given  the  envy  of  the  brothers 
of  his  Order  an  opportunity  to  persecute  him. 
At  the  advice  of  his  teacher  and  patron,  Robert 
Oreathcad,  he  had  joined  the  Franciscans.  He 
was  at  first  forbidden  by  them,  under  severe 
penalty,  to  make  known  any  of  his  writings. 
It  was  only  after  being  repeatedly  aolioited  by 


the  Pope  to  divulge  the  medicines  whieh  he 
considered  so  important,  that  he  secretly  sent 
a  pupil  to  Rome  with  one  of  his  larger  works 
and  mathematical  instruments.  He  explained 
his  principles  and  views  in  aix  books,  without 
any  systematic  arrangement  His  design  failed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  induce  the  Pope  to  correct  the 
evils  which  hod  crept  into  the  Church.  On  the 
complaint  of  the  Franciscans,  he  was  charged 
with  being  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  as  a  sorcerer.  He  applied  in 
vain  for  deliverance  to  Nicholas  IV.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  patron,  Clement  IV.  It  was  only 
after  ten  years'  imprisonment  that,  through  the 
intercession  of  several  men  in  power,  he  regiuned 
his  freedom.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
died  at  Oxford  in  1294,  after  he  h(^  worthily 
closed  his  literary  labors  by  writing  a  com- 
pendium of  theological  studies.  His  great 
work  is:  Fratris  Rogeri  Bacon  Ordinia  miwh 
rum  optia  mq;W  ad  Clemeniefn  /K.,  ed^  S.  Jebb,f 
Lond.  1733.  Of  less  importance  is  the  Epiatola 
de  eecreiis  operibtia  artis  et  naturas  ei  de  ntdli' 
fate  magice.  Op.  J,  Dee.  Hamb.  1618.  Impor- 
tant fragments  of  a  yet  unpublished  treatise: 
De  laude  ecriplurce  saeras  in  Usserii  hisioria 
dogmatica  de  ecripturis,  ed.  Wharton,  Land. 
1690.  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist  V.,  134,  Ac ; 
Heinrich  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Christ.  Philos.  IV., 
Thl.  S.  473,  eq. ;  Eraeh  and  Oruber,  Encyklo- 
pssdie.  Fronmuller — Beck, 

Baden  (in  Aargau.  The  religious  conference 
of). — ^Tbis  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
errors  which  had  arisen  in  the  Swiss  confe* 
deracy,  was  first  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Dr.  John  Faber.  His  friend  Dr.  £ck,  anxious 
to  retrieve  what  he  had  lost  in  his  ctmtest  with 
Luther,  offered  himself  to  the  Diet  of  the  con- 
federacy (Aug.  1524,  and  Oct.  1525)  as  the 
champion  of  the  Romish  cause.  The  Diet  or- 
dered a  conference  at  Baden  in  March,  1526. 
Zwingli,  expecting  no  good  result,  refused  to 
attend.  But  although  victory  could  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  circumstances,  CEcolampadius 
was  ready  to  defend  the  Reformation.  The  con- 
ference was  not  opened  until  Ma^  2lst  (Whit- 
suntide). Abbot  Barnabas  of  £insiedeln,  Dr. 
L.  Ber  of  Basle,  Knight  Stopfer  of  St.  Gallon, 
and  Magistrate  Honneger  of  Bremgarten  were 
chosen  presidents.  Two  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed from  each  party,  besides  whom  no  one 
was  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  note  down 
anything  that  transpired.  Seven  theses  for  die- 
cusMion  were  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  church : 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  altar;  the 
mass;  the  adoration  of  Mary,  saints,  and  im- 
ages ;  purgatory ;  original  sin,  and  the  relation 
of  baptism  to  it.  Besides  Eck  and  CBScolampo- 
dius,  Berchtold  Haller  of  Bern,  Kessler  of  Ap- 
penzell,  Burgauer  of  St.  Gallon,  Oechsli  of  Schaff- 
tiausen,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Both  parties  contended  warmly — neither  con- 
fessed itself  vanquiphtiJ.  All  the  arrangements 
were  so  planned  as  to  secure  the  victor v  to  the 
Romish  party.  Thomas  Murner  showed  special 
seal  in  this  respect.  ^  He  was  charged  with  fal- 
sifying the  Acts,  which  he  had  printed  in  Lu- 
zerne, but  Hottinger  refuted  this  charge.  After 
this  disputation  the  severest  measures  were 
adopted  against  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  and  itr 
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adherents.  A  reaetion  followed  in  different 
places,  until  the  dispatation  at  Bern  (see  Art.) 
gave  a  more  favorable  turn  to  the  Reformation. 
(Com p.  BuUinger,  Ref.  Gesch.  herausg.  von 
HoUinger  and  Vdgdi,  Frauenfold,  838,  Bd.  1, 

f.  531,  sq.;  Holler,  Bibl.  der  Schweisergescb. 
II.  No.  240-283 ;  BoUinger  (Forte.  ▼.  John  v. 
MstlUr,  Gesch.  der  Eidgen.),  VII.  p.  83,  sq.; 
Htrzog,  Leben  (Eoolamp.  I.  p.  354,  sq.,  II.  p.  4, 
sq. ;  Meine  Yorl.  Uber  Gesch.  der  Ref.  II.  p.  179, 

fiq.)  IlAGINDACH.'-.Becib. 

Bftddllt  Refarmatum  of,  &c.— Although  Chris- 
tianity early  passed  beyond  Germany,  definite 
historical  data  concerning  its  spread  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  among  the  Vosges  are  wanting  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  7ch  and  beginning  of 
the  8th  century,  when  we  find  the  Alemanni 
mostly  converted.  The  aocounte  of  the  earlier 
missii>n«ry  labors  of  Fridolin,  Trudprat  (640) 
and  Pirmius  (724),  lack  historical  authenticity, 
or  are  mixed  with  legendary  additions.  It  is 
certain  that  Strasburg  and  Constance,  which 
were  bishoprics  as  early  as  the  7th  century, 
planted  many  churches  and  cloisters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine.  Boniface  and  the  Carlo- 
vingians  confirmed  the  union  of  single  churches 
with  the  papal  chair,  and  secured  for  the  Ger- 
man Church  the  full  authority  of  the  Romish. 
All  the  operations  of  the  Church  during  the 
middle  ages  were  carried  on,  politically,  under 
the  control  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  Chur^ 

Efals,  &c.,  and  ecclesiastically,  under  that  of  the 
>ishops  of  WUnburg,  Speier,  Strasburg,  &c., 
all  included  in  the  limits  of  the  present  grand 
duchy  of  Baden.  The  counts  of  Zilhringen 
erected  the  magnificent  minster  of  Freiburg  in 
the  13tb  or  14th  century ;  under  the  Austrian 
rule  the  University  of  Freiburg  was  founded 
(1456),  after  that  of  Heidelberg  (1386).  Both 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  intellectual  culture, 
but  both  also  awakened,  though  in  a  different  de- 
gree, the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
mente  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy.  This  spirit  was  promoted  by  the 
♦•Friends  of  God"  (see  Art.).  We  will  not 
wonder  that  the  Reformation  found  a  well-pre- 
pared soil,  especially  in  the  Palatinate,  if  we 
remember  the  names  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
lectured  at  Heidelberg  in  1406,  Nicholas  yon 
Jauer  (1417),  Matthew  v.  Cracow,  John  Wessel, 
Jacob  Wimpbeling,  Reuchlin  and  Agricola. 
But  Freilmrg  also  possessed  the  elemente  of  a 
new  and  fresher  life  in  the  decades  preceding 
the  Reformation.  There  were  (1511)  Wolfgang 
Capito,  Ulrich  Zasius,  Casper  Hedio,  Urban 
Regius,  and  others,  whose  names  soon  so  terri- 
fied the  Senate  that  it  thought  (1525)  of  erasing 
them  from  the  matriculation  book.  We  also  find 
in  I£eideU>erg  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
young  men,  who  subsequently  became  orna- 
ments of  the  university,  and  influential  instru- 
mento  of  Church  reformation:  Melanchthon, 
Bncer,  Brenc,  Schnepf,  Bill  loan,  Freeh  t,  and 
others.  Luther's  disputation  here  in  1518  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect.  In  1520  he  had  re- 
ceived from  John  von  Botsheim  in  Constance 
and  Casper  Hedio  (Heyd),  written  assurance  of 
their  approbation  of  his  work.  Ulrich  Zasius 
declared  that  he  regarded  the  writings  of  Luther 
i«  the  messages  of  an  angel.    Urban  Regius, 


John  Eberiin,  Jacob   Otter,  John   Schwebel, 
Erhard  Schnepf,  Bemhard  Griebler,  Frnns  Kolh, 
are  among  the  first  evangelical  preachers,  whilst 
among  the  nobility  Count  von  Wertbeim,  on  the 
Main,  Goets  von  Berlichingen   in   Odenwald, 
the  Gemmingen  and  Sickingen  in  Rraichgao, 
Landschad  and  others  on  the  Neckar,  received 
the  new  doctrines.    Whilst  a  crowd  of  aynips- 
thising  clergy  assembled  around  S(.*hnepf  at 
Wimpfen  and  Guttenberg  on  the  Neckar,  Schwe- 
bel, a  friend  of  Melanchthon,  labored  in  Pfun- 
heim  and  Zweibrttcken.     After  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  Pforaheim,  he  found  a  refuge  with 
Frans  von   Sickingen  on  the  Eberaburg,  and 
first  introduced  the  German  mass  into  his  pro* 
vince,  and  then  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms. 
By  the  fall  of  Sickingen   the   armed  defence 
of  the  Reformation  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  renovations  commenced  in   tbii 
province  were  soon  brought  to  an  end.    The 
elector  palsgrave,  Lewis,  although  personally  a 
friend  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  allowed  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  teachings  of  Brens  and  Billican, 
who  were  then  Docentes  at  Heidelberg.    Al- 
though they  were  not  condemned,  both  left  the 
Palatinate,  and  Brens  commenced  bis  labors  in 
Halle.    Jacob  Otter,  a  pupil  of  Wimphelinf, 
preached  at  Neckarsteinaon  in  the  service  of 
Knight  Hans  Landschad.    In  Salcfeld  we  find 
John  Gallus,  in  Merzingen  John  Rudolphi  of 
Oebringen,  in  Gemmingen  Bemhard  Griebler, 
all  of  whom  in  1525  subscribed  the  syngramma 
suemcum. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bishops  of  Menti, 
Wurzburg,  and  Speier,  especially  after  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  should  oppose  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines.  In  Freiburg  about  2000  evangelical 
books  were  burned  before  the  minister.  Many 
of  the  clergy  and  learned  men,  who  were  in- 
clined towards  the  Reformation,  were  compelled 
to  flee.  Otto  Brunfels  preached  the  gospel 
zealously  in  Neuenburg  on  the  Rhine,  defended 
Hutten  against  Erasmus,  whom  he  charged  with 
departure  from  his  own  principles,  and  refated 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Reformation. 
He  also  had  to  flee,  and  went  first  to  Straeborg, 
then  to  Bern.  In  Constance  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor,  to  burn  the  vmtings  of  Luther,  could 
not  be  executed  on  account  of  the  menaces  of 
the  citizens.  John  Wanner,  who  revered  Lather, 
became  cathedral  preacher;  Ambrose  Blaurer 
(see  art.)  labored  here  from  1522-25,  fur  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Soon  the  old  and  the 
new  party  camo  into  conflict.  At  Ueberiingen 
a  work  was  issued,  styled  "Heretics  around 
u(«,"  which  was  answered  by  several  treatises 
from  the  other  side.  In  Waldshut  the  gospel 
spread  rapidly  through  the  preaching  of  Bai- 
tliazar  Hubmaier,  and  even  after  he  nnd  been 
banished  by  the  Austrian  government  in  1524. 
This  government  soon  had  so  much  to  do  ivith 
the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  that  it  could 
not  concern  itself  with  the  investigation  of  eccle* 
siastical  questions.  Although  the  insurrection- 
ists here  and  there  spoke  of  the  administration 
of  the  gospel,  holy  divine  right,  &c.,  still  their 
political  and  social  tendencies  were  too  promi- 
nent. At  the  remiest  of  the  Elector  Lewis, 
Melanchthon  and  brens  furnished  arguments 
showing  that   *h^   F-forwation  wn«   •*«♦  ♦*»*» 
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einse  of  the  rebellion,  but  the  most  effeotttal 
meaos  against  it,  if  honestly  carried  out.  Not- 
withstandini;  this,  however,  force  was  used 
agttinst  force  in  the  Austrian  part  of  Baden, 
especially  in  Waldshut,  where  Anabaptist  and 
revolatiunary  efforts  mixed  with  the  eTangelical 
movement,  and  soon  brooj];ht  the  latter  to  an 
end  (December,  1525).  Uubmaier  was  burnt 
at  Vienna ;  and  Pastor  Rebmann  in  Griesheim, 
wbo  took  not  the  least  part  in  the  insurrection, 
had  his  eyes  pressed  out  with  nn  iron  spoon 
(November  12,  1525).  —  The  peace,  which  fol- 
lowed the  suppression  of  the  peasants'  war,  was 
improved  by  tne  Protectants  for  the  accomplish- 
men!  of  tbeir  ecclesiastical  changes.  At  the 
Diet  of  Speier,  1526,  Frani  Irenicus,  of  Ett- 
liogen,  who  accompanied  the  Margrnvo  Philip, 

5 reached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
largr&ve  Ernst,  otherwise  no  decided  adherent 
of  the  cause,  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  German 
National  Council,  and  for  the  removal  of  abuses. 
After  the  close  of  the  Diet,  the  Reformation 
spread  in  different  countries,  especially  in  Wer- 
theioi,  in  tho  lowlands  of  Baden,  Pforzheim, 
Durkch,  &c.,  even  in  the  Palatinate,  where  we 
find  the  evangelical  court-preacher,  John  Gall- 
ing, who  had  been  expelled  from  WUrtemberg 
bj  the  Austrian  government,  at  the  court  of  the 
Elector.  Nevertheless  Otter  was  compelled  to 
leare  Neckarsteinach  at  the  request  of  the 
Elector.  The  Margrave  Philip  also  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  opponents,  especially  to 
the  imperial  Vice-Chan  eel  lor,  John  xaber,  for- 
merly Qeneral-Vicar  in  Constance,  and  desired 
the  Protestants  to  reintroduce  many  ceremonies, 
particularly  the  observance  of  Corpus  Christ! 
day,  00  which  account  many  clergy  of  Baden  emi- 
grated to  Strasburg.  In  the  upper  countries  the 
Austrian  government  continued  its  opposition. 
In  Freiburg,  Peter  Speyler,  preacher  at  Schlatt, 
was  condemned  to  death,  ana  drowned  in  the  111. 
In  Constance,  the  Reformation  was  thoroughly 
introduced.  Since  February,  1525,  celibacy  was 
abolished,  John  Zwick  was  appointed  preacher, 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil  authority 
abrogated,  a;id  the  bishops,  together  with  the 
chapter,  compelled  to  vacate  the  See,  and  retire 
to  Meersburg.  After  the  departure  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  doctrines  from  Constance, 
prosperity  and  order  reigned  in  the  city.  Great 
attention  was  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
jroung;  a  German  hymn-book  was  published, 
conuining  hymns  by  Luther,  Zwick,  Ambrose, 
and  Margaret  Blaurer.  When  at  the  Diet  of 
Speier,  the  Catholic  party  insisted  upon  the 
execaiion  of  the  Edict  of'^  Worms,  and  forbid 
all  innovations,  against  which  the  Evangelical 
jKirty  protested.  Margrave  Philip  proposed, 
as  a  compromise,  that  the  income  of  the  higher 
<^lersy  should  not  be  lessened,  and  no  class  be 
disturbed  in  the  practice  of  its  old  or  new  faith ; 
bat  King  Ferdinand  would  yield  nothing.  In 
Aagsburg,  1530,  Philip's  Chancellor,  .Jerome 
Behns,  vainly  repeated  the  same  attempts. 
Constance,  which  here  joined  itself  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  four  cities,  was  received  at  the 
end  of  the  year  into  the  Schmatcaldian  con- 
federacy. The  Reformation  made  rapid  progress 
u  FUrstenberg,  as  well  as  in  Kinaigtbal  and 
Ortenau,  under  Count  William.   Hanaa-Liohton- 
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berg  also  received  the  Reformation  in  1545, 
thmugh  the  in6uence  of  Strasburg.  After  the 
death  of  Margrave  Philip  the  country  was  divided 
in  1535 ;  the  northern  half  under  Margrave 
Ernst  became  mostly  Protestant;  the  southern, 
through  the  influence  of  Bavarian  guardians, 
remained  Romish.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate  the 
Elector  Frederick  II.  (the  guardian  of  Otto 
Uennr  after  the  death  of  Lewis)  introduced 
(1545)  an  Evangelical  Church  discipline.  The 
Schmalcaldian  war  then  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Constance,  Gengen* 
bach,  Kinsigthal  and  Ortenau,  and  caused  it  to 
totter  for  a  long  time  in  the  other  countries. 
The  ban  of  the  empire  was  first  proclaimed 
(Aue.  1548)  against  Constance  for  not  accepting 
the  Interim.  The  eity  was  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  captured  after  courageous 
resistance,  and  the  Romish  worship  again  intro- 
duced. Numberless  oitisens  emigrated  with 
their  preachers.  Religious  freedom,  so  often 
solicited  by  the  citisens,  was  not  granted  even 
after  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins  soon  eztingui(«hed  the 
fire  still  burning  under  the  ashes.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  FUrstenberg.  The  In- 
terim was  forcibly  introduced,  the  counts  were 
jesuitically  educated,  and  all  traces  of  Protest- 
antism obliterated.  About  this  time  the  wife 
of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  JacobHa,  daughter 
of  Margrave  Philip  I.  of  Baden,  became  the  de- 
liverer of  Brenz,  having  sent  couriers  to  warn 
Duke  Ulrich  of  the  reformer's  danger.  Ulrich 
aided  his  flight  to  Ilornberg,  where  Brenz  lived 
as  bailiff  from  154(^0.  The  Interim  was  forth- 
with introduced  into  the  Palatinate,  but  the 
people  loudly  murmured.  After  the  treaty  of 
Passau  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  the 
Margraves  Charles  II.  of  Baden-Durlach  and 
Philibert  of  Baden-Baden  labored  zealously  to 
restore  the  Reformation,  and  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg,  and 
nis  theologians,  Jacob  Andrea  and  Jacob  Heer* 
brand.  Many  youths  were  sent  to  Basel  and 
Tubingen  to  study  theology,  schools  were  esta- 
blished, church  discipline  and  the  inspection  of 
the  clergy  were  introdnced,  according  to  the 
WUrtemberg  synodical  decrees.  The  Elector 
Frederick  commenced  the  restoration  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  after  his  death  ( 1556>  his  nephew 
Otto  Ilenry,  supported  by  John  Marbach  of 
Strasburg,  introduced  a  church  discipline  like 
that  of  WUrtemberg  and  Baden,  but  some  Swiss 
elements  soon  mixed  in  with  it,  such  as  the  de- 
struction of  images,  Ac.  That  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  needed  reformation  was  generally 
acknowledged.  To  this  end,  at  the  reoommen- 
dation  of  Melanohthon,  Tieleman  Ilesshust  of 
Rostock  was  called  to  it ;  the  Calvinistio  Pierre 
Boquin  was  associated  with  him.  Hesshuss 
gave  frequent  offence  by  his  imperious  conduct, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1559.  Alter  the  death  of 
Otto  Henry,  under  the  Elector  Frederick  III. 
the  Swiss  confession  became  more  and  more 
dominant,  through  the  influence  of  Zwinglian 
counsellors.  The  Lutheran  officers  and  clergy 
vacated  their  posts,  the  theological  faculty  was 
filled  with  disciples  of  Calvin  (Ursinus,  fto.). 
The  images,  organs  and  altars  were  removed 
from  the  cborobee;  inatead  of  the  hott,  bretd 
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was  used  in  the  Lord's  Sopper — all  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  people.  Although  the  Elector 
subscribed  the  Augsburg  Confession  at  Naum- 
burg  in  15CI,  he  introduced,  in  1563,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (which  Olevianus  and  Ursinos, 
with  his  co-operation,  had  prepared),  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Duke  Christopher,  Margrave 
Charles,  and  Palsgrave  Wolfgang.  This  sup- 
planted those  of  Luther  and  Brens.  The  con- 
ference at  Maulbronn,  April,  1564,  between 
Christopher  and  Frederick,  each  of  whom  had 
their  theologians  with  them,  rather  resulted  in 
greater  disunion  by  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566, 
where  Frederick  was  assailed  for  his  departure 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  defended 
himself  with  such  warmth  that  he  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  religious  peace.  Meanwhile 
the  Calvinifltic-Oenevan  Church  discipline  was 
also  introduced  in  all  its  rigor.  When  the  Prof, 
of  Medicine,  Thomas  Erast  (Liebler),  previottsly 

Shjsician  to  Otto  Henry,  then  a  member  of  the 
burch  Council,  opposed  the  new  **  faith  and 
the  tyranny"  of  the  presbytery,  the  rulin^^  theo- 
logians charged  him  with  Ariunism,  and  laid  him 
under  the  kmnn,  until,  in  1580,  he  left  Heidel- 
berg. After  his  death  he  became,  by  means  of 
a  work  he  wrote  on  the  bann,  the  originator  of 
the  Erastians  in  Scotland,  who  make  the  Church 
subject  to  the  civil  power.  Several  other  clcr- 
evmen  fared  still  worse;  one  of  whom,  Adam 
Neufer,  fled  to  Siebenbiirgen,  and  after  his  con- 
version to  Islamism,  died  in  misery  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1596 ;  another.  Sylvan,  was  first  im- 
prisoned, then  condemned  for  blasphemy,  and 
beheaded  in  Heidelberg,  Dec.  23,  1572. 

The  remaining  countries  adhered  to  the  Lu- 
theran confession.  The  Romish  ritual  was 
again  imposed  only  on  the  Margraviute  of 
Baden-Bttden,  where,  affcer  the  death  of  Phili- 
bert,  the  guardianship  of  young  Philip  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Duke  Albreoht  of  Bavaria,  who 
brought  Jesuits  into  the  country,  restored  clois- 
ters, and  banished  the  Lutheran  clergy*  Philip, 
in  his  15th  vear,  renounced  the  Evangelical  faith 
in  Ingolstadt.  The  Bishop  of  Wuriburg  prac- 
tised similar  proselytising  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  countrv*  especially  in  Wertheim  ana  in 
Odenwald.  'f  be  number  of  the  Protestants  in 
Baden  decreased,  by  this  means,  from  more  than 
one  half  of  the  population  to  scarcely  a  third 
part.  The  contest  between  the  two  Evangelical 
confessions  was  renewed  by  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, until  under  Grand-Duke  Lewis,  1821,  a 
union  was  effected  at  a  synod  of  clergy  and  laity 
from  both  the  Churches  (see  Evang.  Kirchen- 
vereinlg.  im  Gross  hers.  Baden,  Karler.  1821, 
{  2).  **A  division  into  united  and  not  united 
Church  dare  not  again  take  place,"  {1.  Whe- 
ther, and  how  far,  this  has  been  attained,  are 
questions  which  for  a  moment  might  create 
some  doubt,  especially  where  a  strict  Lutheran 

Sarty  seeks  to  prevail.  It  is  certain  that  in 
laden  a  practical  rationalism  and  dislike  to 
confessions  have  widely  spread,  especially 
through  the  influence  and  teachings  of  Paulus, 
of  which  the  Baden  Catechism  (18o6)  gives  evi- 
dence, and  which  must  produce  a  reaction  in 
&vor  of  a  decidedly  Christian  and  churchly 


priDciple.    This.  U  U  to  to  boiMd.  win  en  kBg 

be  realised. 

Comp.  MeUberg,  Kirebengesoh.  Denttohl  1. 2, 
1846-48 ;  Vicrardi,  Gesch.  d.  Reform,  im  Grosib. 
Baden,  1847.  Hartmann.— JSedb. 

BadOFf  Augustine,  a  furrier  of  Augsburg,  was 
banished  as  an  Anabaptist  Afterwards  be  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  the  Millenium.  AiWr 
residing  a  short  time  near  Ulm,  with  sosoe  of  his 
adherents,  be  was  imprisoned  and  executed  in 
Stuttgart,  1530.     He  is  sometimes  called  Weber, 

Bahrdtv  Charki  Frederick,  was  hum  in  1741 
at  Bischofswerda,  where  his  father,  John  Frede- 
rick Bahrdt,  was  then  pastor.    He  received  bit 
early  education  from  niastly  tutors,  who  vers 
changed  as  often  as  three  times  a  year,  and  in 
1754  came  to  Sehulpforte,  already  an  adept  in 
all  sorts  of  roguery.    After  two  years  he  left 
this  institution,  where  he  learned  something— 
probably  he  was  expelled,  although  he  does  not 
admit  it    He  now  studied  theology  at  Leipeie. 
Discarding  the  other  teachers,  he  attached  him* 
self  to  the  stiffly  orthodox  and  fantastic  Cnisios, 
who  found  allusions  to  the  Pope,  as  Antichrist, 
in  every  Psalm,  and  dragged  types  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  latter  times  from  every  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  once  harangued  fur  eight  long 
hours  on  the  name  **  Jehovah."    Bahrdt  become 
the  most  sealous  disciple  of  this  man,  in  whom 
the  old  orthodox V  outlived  itself  and  opposed  in 
distorted  forms  the  new  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Bahrdt  absorbed  all  the  paradoxes  of  the  the^ 
logia  propheiiea  of  his  master,  and  glowed  with 
a  holy  seal,  as  he  says,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope,  and  rejoiced  at  the  approaching  universal 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  ao*    About  this  time 
he  managed  to  procure  Faust's  "  Hc^llanswsng" 
(on  sorcery).    He   confesses:    "It    made  me 
proud  to  think  that  I  should  now  have  fellowship 
with  superior  spirits,  who  would  help  me  to 
obtain  treasures  of  wisdom  and  wealth  without 
toil."    From  this  we  see  what  motives  controlled 
him,  and  how  little  his  orthodoxy  influenced 
him  morally,  and  how  he  could  so  soon  get  rid 
of  it.    But  for  a  while  he  was  so  infatuatM  with 
this  sorcery  that  he  summoned  spirits.    After 
he  had  finished  his  course  he  took  the  degree  of 
Magister  (1761)  and  began  to  lecture  as  tutor  of 
bis  father.    He  read  dogmatics,  because,  as  he 
says,  he  was  not  able  to  read  anything  else. 
After  he  bad  passed  his  theological  examination 
he  wsff  appointed  catechist  at  Leipsic,  and  aooo 
obtained  great  applause  as  a  preacher.    He 
really  had  a  certain  facundia.    At  this  time 
already  he  made  some  attempts  at  authorship. 
In  1764  he  published  a  collection  of  sermooe, 
which  induced  Pastor  Gotx  to  propose  him  for 
a  pastorate  in  Hambure.    Bahrdt  declined  the 
o&r ;  indeed,  although  be  had  become  professor 
extraordinary  of  tlieology,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office  (1768)  on  account  of  a  chsr^ 
of  adultery,  which  be  indirectly  admitted.   This 
was  the  end  of  his  orthodoxy.    About  Uiis  time 
the  worthy  Elector  of  Ments,  Emmerich  Joseph, 
undertook  the  re-establishment  of  the  University 
of  Erfurt    This  important  movement  fell  into 
unworthy  hands,  and  it  happened  that  Bahrdt 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Antiquities. 
His  conduct  at  Erfurl^  his  appearance  as  theo- 
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logian,  hit  interferepoe  with  the  dotics  of  the 

theological  faculty  n»prof.  Ikeol,  detignatus,  his 
attacks  od  his  colleagues,  etc,  which  finally 
oompelled  him  to  leave  Erfurt  —  all  this  is  best 
described  in  Ersch  and  Oruher's  Encyklopedia. 
Through  the  influence  of  Semler  he  became 
preacher  and  professor  at  Giessen.  But  he  did 
not  remain  here  Ion;;.  His  multiplied  writings, 
in  which  he  more  and  more  unmasked  himself, 
to  the  mortification  of  his  colleagues,  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed.  At  Basedow's  recommen- 
dation r.  SalU  (1775)  appointed  him  director  of 
his  pbilanthropinum  at  Marschlin ;  but  he  soon 
fell  out  with  y.  Sails,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Dvirkheim  as  general  superintendent  and  first 
preacher  from  Count  Deining-Dachsburg.  Here 
he  WAS  rery  prudent,  and  obtained  applause  as 
a  preacher ;  though  he  admitted  that  be  taught 
mach,  especially  in  catechetical  instruction, 
vbich  he  did  not  believe.  He  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  philanthn>pinum  at  Heidenheim, 
which,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  He 
was  soon  dismissed  from  his  situation  at  Diirk- 
heim.  The  Prussian  ministry  now  gave  him 
permission  to  reside  in  Prussia,  on  the  express 
eundition  that  he  should  remain  silent  and  seek 
for  no  office.  He  selected  Halle  as  his  place  of 
residence  (1779),  and  received  a  pension  of  200 
thalers,  by  special  favor.  Here  his  conduct 
soon  became  as  bad  as  ever  before.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  anthorshtp  and  lecturing  alone, 
but  he  also  bought  a  vineyard  near  Halle  and 
opened  a  tavern,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
naid,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  though 
bis  lawful  wife  was  still  living.  Thus  the  pro- 
fessor of  monil8,*who  in  the  morning  lectured 
brilliantly  on  duties  and  virtues,  figured  in  the 
evening  as  bar-tender  and  buffoon,  and  ruined 
many  students.  This  nuisance  lasted  about  10 
years,  when  he  fell  under  suspicion  on  account 
of  connection  with  an  association  of  22  men,  and 
having  besides  written  a  comedy  in  which  he 
ridiculed  the  government,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Ualle  and  Magdeburg.  Bein^  liberated,  he 
commenced  tavern-keeping  again,  and  died  in 
1792. 

Bahrdt  is  a  caricature  of  the  rationdlismus 
vulgaris  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  as  such  had  a  great  influence  on  his  times. 
He  knew  a  little  of  everything;  but  his  know- 
ledge was  superficial,  though  this  did  not  injure 
the  sale  of  his  writing.  He  knew  well  how  to 
make  vulgar  rationalism  popular,  as  is  seen  in 
bis  letters  on  the  Bible.  His  works  are  ver^ 
numerous,  and  were  widely  circulated  in  their 
day,  but  they  have  no  value  for  us.  Of  them 
we  mention  here :  YorschlUge  zur  AufklUr.  u. 
Berichtig.  d.  Lehrbegr.  unserer  Kircho  (Riga, 
1771);  Neucste  OffenbarungGottes  (Riga,  1773, 
^h);  Bricfe  Uber  system.  Theol.  (Eisenach, 
1770-72) ;  System  d,  M(»r.  Theologie  (Eisenach, 
1779) ;  Die  kleine  Bibel  (6  Th.  ebend.) ;  Das 
Neae  Test,  oder  Belehrunjpn  Oottes  durch 
Jesum  nnd  s.  Apostel  (Berlin,  1783) ;  Syst  d. 
Dugm.  (Eisenach,  2  Bde.  1793) ;  Moral  fur  alle 
StiLnde,  3  Auflage  mit  Zusiltsen  vl  Seller  (Ber^ 
I'm,  1793,  3  Bde.);  Predigt.  und  kleine  Schr.; 
Uebemets.  v.  Juvenal  und  Tacitus.  His  life, 
written  by  himself,  in  4  parts  ^Berlin,  1790),  is 
a  medley  of  lies,  hypocrisy  and  shameless  self- 


prostitution.  See  e.  Oekren  in  Ersch  and  GhiH 
her;  Thohiek,  in  his  miscellaneous  writin^^g,  2d 
part,  p.  110 ;  Prutz^  K.  Fr.  Bahrdt,  contributioni 
to  the  history  of  his  time  and  his  life  (1741-71), 
in  Eaumer's  hist.  Taschenb. 

Herzoq.— BecXr. 
Bainf  (or  de  Bay),  Michad,  born  in  Melin  in 
1513,  having  graduated  with  a  high  reputation 
for  soholarshif)  and  pietv  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  was  immediately  chosen  inspector  of 
a  benevolent  institution  (1540).  He  subs^ 
quentlv  taught  philosophy,  and  became  Over- 
seer of  Standenk  College,  and  in  1551  D.  D.  and 
Professor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Louvain, 
where  he  and  J.  Hessels  were  appointed  the  sub- 
stitutes of  Tapper  and  Ravenstein,  who  were 
representatives  of  the  university  in  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  this  capacity  Baius  and  his  col- 
league, instead  of  advocating  the  pelagianizing 
scholasticism  of  the  Scotists,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  displayed  throughout  a  sincere  zeal  for  the 
true  faith.  When  Tapper  and  Ravenstein  re- 
turned from  Trent  they  were  terribly  enraged  at 
these  innovations.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued. 
The  antagonists  of  Baius  accused  him  of  18 
heresies,  and  procured  a  sentence  against  him 
from  some  of  the  Sorbonne  Doctors.  Intrignea 
were  detected,  and  the  contest  grew  fiercer. 
The  Franciscans,  notorious  Scotists  (much  later 
the  Jesuits  also),  resisted  the  Augustinian-tho- 
mistic  theology  of  the  already  renowned  Baius, 
who  earnestly  proclaimed  man's  inability,  and 
that  good  works  were  not  meritorious— -doctrines 
which  were  all  the  more  obnoxious  for  their  re- 
semblance to  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  notwithstanding  this  enmity  of  the 
Scotists,  and  the  protests  and  manoeuvering  of 
the  papal  Legate  Commendon,  Baius,  Cornelius 
Jansen  (see  Art.)  and  J.  Wessel  were  sent,  in 
1563,  by  Philip  li.  (or  rather  by  the  renowned 
Cardinal  Granvella,  Philip's  Stadthaldter  in 
Holland),  as  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  the  learning  and  nobleness  of  Baius  ex- 
cited general  admiration,  but  where  he  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  avowing  his  Augostinian 
views.  After  his  return,  however,  the  contro- 
versy was  rekindled  by  the  issue  of  some  trea- 
tises of  Baius  upon  the  points  in  dispute.  These 
furnished  his  opponents  with  suspicious  pas- 
sages, the  condemnation  of  which  the^  endei^ 
vored  in  vain  to  procure  from  the  Spanish  Uni- 
versity. At  first  even  Pius  V.  hesitated  to  favor 
their  suit,  but  in  1567  issued  a  bull,  ex  omnibui 
afflictioniims,  in  which  76  passages  were  de- 
nounced (although  the  mention  of  a  name  ia 
tenderly  avoided),  and  all  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects involved  was  strictly  prohibited.  Althou|;h 
baius  had  been  afforded  no  previous  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  the  passages  con- 
demned admitted  of  a  sense  different  from  thai 
attributed  to  them,  he  bowed  under  the  rebuke, 
renounced  the  doctrines  condemned  (without 
admitting  them  to  be  bis  views),  obtained  abeo- 
lution,  and  held  his  place.  In  1575  he  was 
chosen  Dean  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  in  1577 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Holland.  fSept.  16,  1589.  (Set 
Batjlc's  Diet,  hist  et  crit.;  Wdur  and  Fstte't 
Real-Encyklop'iidie.)  L.  PxMr  * 
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BaUBff  was  properly  the  work  of  women 
{Gen.  18  :  6 ;  Levit.  26  :  26 ;  Jer.  7  :  18 ;  44  : 
19 ;  2  Sum.  13  :  6,  8),  although  nomade  herde- 
men  may  also  have  prepared  their  own  bread 
(Gen.  19 :  3).  At  royal  courts  maids  had  charge 
of  the  baking  (1  Sam.  8  :  13),  or  special  bakers 
were  employed  (IIos.  7  :  4,  6;  Gen.  40  :  20). 
In  Jeremiah's  day  it  seems  to  have  become  an 
established  trade,  those  engaged  in  it  occupying 
a  separate  street  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  37  :  21). 
As  the  thin  loaves  soon  dried  in  so  warm  a  cli- 
mate, they  baked  daily ;  though  bread  designed 
for  journeys  must  have  been  differently  prepared 
(Gen.  45  :  23 ;  Josh.  9  :  12).  The  show-bread 
also  was  palatable  when  eight  days  old  (Levit. 
24 : 8, 9).  The  meal — of  wheat,  barley,  or  spelt, 
ground  daily  in  hand-mills  —  was  kneaded  and 
leavened  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  trough  (Ex.  8 : 
3).  If  they  were  hurried  the  leaven  was 
omitted  (Gen.  19:3;  Ex.  12:34,  A;c.).  The 
modern  Bedouins  never  use  it.  The  loaves 
were  flat  and  round  (called  "TS^  in  Judges  7  : 

13),  those  leavened  about  }  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
unleavened  ones  thinner.  Hence  they  were  usu- 
ally not  cut,  but  broken  (Ir.  58  :  7 ;  Matth.  14 : 
19,  &c.).  One  such  loaf  was  an  insuflScient  daily 
allowance  for  one  man  (Jer.  37  :  21).  Ovens  re- 
sembling ours  may  have  been  used  anciently 
(IIos.  7  :  4,  6),  but  the  common  method  of 
baking  was  more  simple  —  vis.,  on  hot  sand 
covered  with  ashes  (Gen.  18 : 6 ;  1  Kings  17  :  13). 
Sometimes  a  round  hole  was  dug  and  filled  with 
heated  stones,  on  which  the  loaves  were  placed. 
Large  stone  vessels  were  also  used.  They  were 
heated  with  wood  (Is.  44  :  15),  or  dried  dung 
(Esek.  4 :  12),  and  on  emptving  the  coals  the 
loaves  were  placed  against  the  inner  sides  and 
the  vessel  closed  again.  Such  bread  seems  to 
be  meant  in  Levit.  2 :  4.  Oil-cakes  seem  to  have 
been  baked  on  iron  pans  heated  from  underneath 

(Levit.  2:5;  6  :  15).  The  Israelites  were  also 
amiliarwith  more  artificial  preparations  (doubt- 
less learned  in  Egypt),  as  the  incident  with 
Tbamar,  and  their  various  names  for  cakes, 
indicate.  •  Yaihinokr.* 

Balaam  (DI^ /3>  LXX.  Baxaofi  »  destroyer 

of  the  people)  was  a  son  of  Beor,  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  city  Pethor  (Numb.  22  :  5 ;  Deut.  23  :  5). 
Balak's  application  to  htm  (in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  belief,  Gen.  27  :  37,  &c. ;  48 :  20,  &c.) 
warrants  the  inference  that  Balaam  enjoyed  a 
wide-spread  renown  as  a  prophet  and  seer 
(Numb.  22:18;  Josh.  13:22).  And  as  he 
calls  Jehovah  his  God,  &c.  (Numb.  23  :  7,  19 ; 
24 :  3j,  we  may  presume  that  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (round  even  in  the  name  of  Moses'  mother, 
Jochebed)  was  known  not  only  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  but  also  in  that  part  of  Mesopotamia 
in  which  Balaam  lived,  or  at  least  to  his  own 
family,  and  was  therefore  not  newly  revealed,  but 
merely  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Ex.  6  :  3.  Ba- 
laam was  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  but  of 
a  worldly  spirit  (1  Kings  22 : 6).  His  besetting 
sin  was  covetousnesa  (Numb.  22 : 7, 19 ;  2  Pet.  2 : 
15).  He  firmly  refused  to  belie  the  word  of  the 
Lord  (Numb.  & :  18 ;  24 :  12, 13),  but  could  not 
with  e(|aal  firmness  resist  the  bribe  to  endeavor 
to  graliQF  Balnk,  although  he  knew  the  roiod  of 
JohovWi    Balaam  was  one  of  those  prophets 


who  had  visions  and  prophetic  dreamt  (Nnmb. 
24  :  3,  16 ;   22  :  8),  and  might  have  been  an 
efficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  but  for 
his  selfishness.    The  blessing  which  he  pro- 
nounces, as  Jehovah's  mouth-piece,  is  indeed 
made  more  prominent  for  being  involantarilj 
uttered ;  but  he  himself  becomes  a  false  prophet 
by  an  unworthy  prostitution  of  his  gifts.   WhiUt 
therefore  the  blessing  is  often  mentioned  with 
satisfaction  (Josh.  24 :  9,  10;  Neh.  13:2;  Mie. 
6 : 5),  Balaam  is  denounced  (Joseph.  AnL  4, 6.3; 
Jerus.  Targ.  on  Numb.  22 :  30;  2  Pet.  2: 16; 
Jude  11 ;  Kev.  2  :  14),  especially  for  wickedly 
advising  Balak  to  tempt  Israel  to  sin  in  Numb. 
31 :  16.    This  pa-ssage  and  v.  8,  however,  seem 
to  conflict  with  Numb.  24  :  25.    The  apparent 
contradiction  is  reconciled  by  supposing  that 
Balaam  actually  left  Balak,  and  dwelt  among 
the  Midiani^es  in  league  with  the  Monbites  until 
their  war  with  Israel,  in  which  he  perished  (Jush. 
13  :  32).    The  consideration  of  the  miraculoas 
utterance  of  the  ass  properly  belongs  to  a  Cbm* 
mentarf/.    (Com p.  iJwald's  Isr.  Gesch.  2,  220- 
224.)  Yaibinobr.* 

Balaamites. — (See  Nkolaitans,]  • 

Baladan  (from  p-TN  (=  |1N)  and  7l?l 

i.  e.  a  servant  of  Baal),  the  father  of  Berodach 
B.  (LXX.  M«puja;t  B.),  was  Kins  of  Babylon 
under  Sennacherib  and  Assarhaddon  (2  Kings 
20 :  12).  By  bis  embassy  to  Hesekiah,  after 
Sennacherib's  unsuccessful  invasion,  and  about 
the  period  of  the  dynastic  change  in  Nineveh, 
he  doubtless  sought  to  form  a  league  which 
would  lessen  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  snd 

I>rocure  his  independence.    Whether  Nabopo- 
assar  was  a  progenitor  of  B.  cannot  be  certainly 
shown.  •  Hauff.* 

Balak  (D  ySt  empty),  the  son  of  Zipper,  and 

I      T     T 

King  of  the  Moabites  (Numb.  22,  &c.),  after 
having  vainly  sought  to  check  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  Israelites  by  means  of  sorcery 
(see  Balaam),  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  vio- 
torious  invaders.  Hauff.* 

Baldachin  or  Baldekin  (from  BaJdak,  the 
mediaaval  name  of  Babvlon,  whence  they  were 
brought),  were  costly  silks  used  for  all  sorts  of 
clothing  and  coverings.  In  church  phraseologT 
they  were:  1)  Altar-canopies  plaoed,  on  high 
festivals,  over  the  tabernacle,  in  imitation  of  a 
semicircular  roOf  supported  by  pillars,  used  ia 
ancient  churches  to  overshadow  the  altar,  and 

Srotect  it  from'  dust  (umbraeuLum,  icvpyo^). 
ommonly  2)  canopies  carried  over  the  host  ia 
firocessions  and  the  public  visitation  of  the  sick 
Du  Cange;  Benecke,  mittelhochd.  Worterb.). 

Ubmzm* 
Balde,  John  Jacob,  called  "  the  German  Ho- 
race" bv  his  cotemporaries,  was  bom  (Jan. 
1603)  of  poor  parents,  in  the  classical  village  of 
Ensisheim,  near  Colmar.  In  early  life  he  went 
to  Bavaria,  probably  among  relatives.  About 
1620  he  entered  the  Bavarian  university  of  In- 
golstadt  to  study  jurisprudence,  and  soon  became 
pre-eminent  for  his  learning  and  the  fire  of  his  ge* 
nius,  as  well  as  for  his  fine  personal  appearance. 
In  1624  he  was  smitten  witn  an  ardent  affection 
for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Ingol- 
stadt,  which  seemed  not  to  be  reoiprooal.  One 
evening  taking  his  lute,  be  made  a  final,  but 
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eqaally  nnsoeoeuBfuI  effbrt  to  obtain  some  token 
of  npiT^  from  the  object  of  his  Attachment. 
In  the  mifUt  of  his  bitter  anguish  the  tones  of  a 
choral    hymn,   issuing    from    the  neighboring 
Franciscan  monastery,  foil  upon  his  ear.    He 
was  deeply  moved,  and  humbled  to  think  that 
whilst  he  was  paving  vain  homage  to  a  poor 
perishable    moriai,    those    pious    monks  were 
praising  Ood.    "  Caniaium  satis  est,  franffUo 
MF&ttoR,"  he  cried.     His  purpoye  was  formed. 
Forthwith  he  went  to  the  proyincial  of  the  Order 
of  Jemiis  and  begged  to  be  received.    Perse- 
vering against  several  refusals  he  was  at -length 
ftdmitted  to  the  lowest  {jrade  of  the  Order  on 
July  1, 1624.    After  passing  a  novitiate  of  seve- 
ral years  in  Laodsberg,  and  pursuing  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  old  classic  poets,  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  IngoUtadt,    At  first 
be  taught  grammar,  then  poetry,  then  rhetoric. 
He  remained  here  7  or  8  years,  gave  great  satis- 
faction, and  made  Ing(»lRtndt  renowned  st  home 
and  abroad.    In  1638  Mai.  I.  of  Bavaria  called 
fatm  to  Munich  as  court-preacher,  in  the  room 
of  Jer.  Drezel.     Here  his  splendid  genius  en- 
joyed the  best  means  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment.   During  his  abode  in  Munich  (1638-1648) 
he  acquired  great  fame  as  a  lyric  poet.    Ho  also 
von   enthusiastic    admiration-  as   a  preacher. 
Besides  preaching  he  lectured   upon  rhetoric 
during  two  years  to  large  audiences.    But  an 
attack  of  consumption  compelled  him  to  desist 
from  these  labors.     After  five  months'  illness  he 
recovered,  and  continuing  in  Munich  (1644-47), 
though  without  official  employment,  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetic  compositions.    Early  in  1648 
he  removed  to  the  more  genial  Landshut^  where 
he  was  enabled  to  preach  again.    From  L.  he 
went  as  preacher  to  Amber g,  but  in  the  same 
year  removed  to  Neuberg,  as  court-preacher  and 
confessor  of  Duke  Philip  William  of  Bavaria, 
where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
post,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuit 
unUl  his  death,   Aug.  9,   1668.    In   1656  he 
ceased  preaching  on  account  of  failing  health. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  occu* 
pied  with  devotional  preparations  for  death, 
which  he  felt  was  rapidly  approaching.    During 
the  last  fourteen  days  he  haa  himself  repeatedly 
borne  to  the  church,  where  he  performed  his 
devotions  kneeling,  and  once  more  received  the 
sacrament.     His  death  occasioned  general  grief. 
He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man,  distin- 
guished alike  for  power  and  depth  of  intellect, 
mildness,  philanthropy,  nobleness,  and  affability. 
£ven  Protestants,  in  thoso  distracted  times,  did 
homage  to  the  noble  poet  and  his  pious  and 
benevolent  character. 

Balde  ranks  among  the  first  of  German  poets. 
His  classical  familiarity  with  history,  his  inex- 
haustible spirit,  the  versatility  of  his  productive 
talent  (even  approaching  **  grandiloquence''), 
excite  amazement.  But  bis  poetry  was  chiefly 
in  Liatin,  and  hence  soon  forgotten,  so  that  after 
Iv^O  years  be  is  known  and  appreciated  only  by 
Win  scholars  (as  Morhof,  «c.).  His  model 
was  Horace,  vrhom,  however,  he  surpassed  in 
depth  of  feeUng,  and  in  the  fertility  and  eeniality 
of  his  compositions.  His  German  productions, 
on  the  contrarv,  were  inferior  to  those  of  his 
cotemporaries  (Paul  Gerhard,  &o,),  and  even 


injured  the  reputation  of  his  inimitable  Latin 
verso.  In  Balde  were  combined  "  the  wrrathful 
spirit  of  AlcaeuB,  the  freshness  of  Horace,  the 

Srofundity  of  Plato,  and  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
uvenal,  so  that  he  is  a  mediating  spirit  between 
classical  antiuuity  and  the  inventions  of  modern 
romance."  His  extensive  reading  and  inex- 
haustible wit  enabled  him  to  make  the  happiest 
use  of  ancient  history  and  mythology. 

During  his  residence  in  Ingolstadt  (1627-1637) 
he  chiefly  cultivated  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  and 
wrote  an  epio  eulogy  on  Tillr  (1629),  upon  the 
Emperor  Max.  I.  (1630),  and  upon  other  heroes 
of  the  day;  elegies  on  Tilly  ^1632-37) ;  in  1637 
an  epio  entitled:  "der  Frosohm'fiusekrieg," 
chastising  the  political  and  military  crimes  of 
the  30  years'  war ;  "  de  vanitate  mundi,"  first 
published  in  1638;  and  a  tragedy,  "Jeptha's 
daughter."  After  his  settlement  in  Munich 
(1638-48)  he  devoted  himself  wholl5r  to  lyric 
poetry,  and  produced  his  most  beautiful  odes, 
among  them  the  **  Enthusiasmen,"  18  in  num* 
ber.  In  1643  he  published  4  Books  of  Odes, 
followed  by  one  of  epodes  and  9  of  lyric  Sylvae, 
the  8th  and  9th  (1644-45)  containing  the  richest 
and  ripest ;  in  all  300  odes.  A  selection  of  these 
was  published  by/.  C  Orelli:  Jao.  6.  Carmina 
selectasummadili^entia  recognita,  Ed.  II.  1818. 
A  similar  edition  in  1829.  A  German  transla- 
tion of  his  odes  was  published  by  Joh,  Bapt. 
Neubig  of  Auerbach  in  1828-30.  In  1831  J. 
Aigner,  Augsb.,  edited  the  odes  and  epodes  in  5 
books.  Rev.  A,  Enapp's  "  Christoterpe"  of  1848 
contained  felicitous  metrical  translations  of  28 
odes,  by  Knapp,  and  Donner  of  Stuttgart,  and 
Eyth  of  Scbonthal.  The  renowned  poem  **Pbi- 
lomele"  (1644)  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Munich.  In  this  he  gives  utterance, 
in  language  of  surprising  beauty  and  tenderness, 
to  his  love  to  the  suffering  and  dying  Saviour. 
Most  of  his  other  effusions  described  the  praises 
of  Mary  —  to  whom  he  dedicated  no  less  than 
70  odes.  After  1648  his  productions  were  cha- 
racterised b^  a  gloomier  view  of  life — and  were 
chiefly  elegies  and  satires.  His  "  Sat.  aof  d. 
Medicin"  were  translated  and  explained  by 
Neubig  (2  Thle.  MUnchen,  1833).  His  last 
great  work,  "  Urania  victrix,"  begun  in  1656, 
and  published  in  1663,  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
golden  medal  with  the  Pope's  likeness.  It  cele- 
brates, in  elegiac  verse,  the  victory  of  celestial 
over  earthly  and  sensual  love.  A  collection  of 
33  Latin  elegies  were  gathered  from  his  remains ; 
they  were  probably  written  for  the  second,  un- 
published, part  of  Urania,  and  include  '*  A  dia- 
logue of  the  soul  with  its  entombed  body;'' 
'*  The  Nectar  of  God,  i.  e.  tears  of  a  penitent,'' 
*'The  contrite  Peter,"  Ac.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  in  4  vols,  in  Cologne, 
1660;  this  is  incorrect  and  incomplete.  The 
best  is  that  of  Munich,  1729,  8  vols.  More  re- 
cently Herder  drew  him  from  oblivion  by  pub- 
lishing his  remains  in  the  Terpsichore  in  13 
vols.,  and  his  KenoiapJUum  in  1794.  But  Neu' 
big  did  most  to  revive  his  memory  by  furnishing, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  work  above  referred  to,  a 
complete  biography  of  Balde.     £.  £.  Koch.* 

BaUerini,  two  brothers  of  Yerona,  Peter  (b. 
Sept.  7,  1698)  and  Girolamo  (b.  Jan.  29, 1702), 
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wbo  weio  edacated  in  the  Jetoit  school  of  Ve- 
rona, and  afterwards  became  priests*  were  re- 
nowned for  their  works  on  church  hiHtorj  and 
canon  law,  and  Peter  especially  for  his  seneral 
aotivxtj.  They  labored  together  most  harmo- 
niously, the  elder  devoting  himself  more  ezdu- 
sively  to  history,  and  the  younger  to  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  They  pub- 
lished excellent  edd.  of  the  SermoneB  S.  Zenonia 
(1739),  of  the  aumma  &  Anionini  (1740),  and 
S.  Baimundi  de  FtnnaforU  ( 1744) ;  subsequently 
Qftra  Ratherii  epucopi  Veronenns  (1756).  The 
hterarr  seal  of  Feter  pursued  still  more  prac- 
tical objects.  lie  engaged  in  philosophical  con- 
troversies, and  published  various  treatises  in 
defence  of  the  papal  sjstem.  His  skill  in  enri- 
alistic  literature  was  increased  by  a  prolonged 
residence  in  Rome,  where  Benedict  aIV.  over- 
loaded him  with  favors.  His  last  two  works, 
De  potestate  eccles.  s.  pontif.  et  conciliurom  gen. 
liber  etc.  accedit  append,  de  infallib.  eorondem 
pontif.  in  definit.  iidei  (1765),  and  Liber  de  vi 
oc  ratione  primatus  pontificum  (176G),  have  re- 
cently again  been  brought  into  notice  by  West' 
hoff  and  Binierim,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of 
value  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  science. 
Peter  died  on  Easter-Monday,  1769,  and  his  bro- 
ther several  years  later.  For  their  biography 
until  1758,  see  Mazzuchdli,  Gli  scrittori  d^Italia, 
II.  178-185;  until  1771,  Verona  iUtutrata,  IL 
1G9.  The  accounts  of  these  brothers  found  in 
most  German  lexicons  and  literary  histories,  as 
well  as  that  furnished  in  the  Bibliogr.  univer- 
selle.  III.  285,  are  derived  from  Maisuchelli, 
and  unreliable.  Mkrkel.* 

Balsam,  a  word  of  Shemitic  origin  (Hebr. 

DtS^;j»    DB^3   or   Dfe^*3;    Arab.   ^[^ 

whence  the  Greek,  Latin  and  German  forms). 
It  is  surprising  that  neither  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
nor  Lutner,  translate  this  word  by  **  balsam." 

In  Cant.  5  :  1  the  LXX.  renders  0^3  ap(^/*a» 


T     T 


the  Vulg.  aroma,  Luther  WUne;    D{5^3.  Ex. 

35  :  28,  the  LXX.  (yw^0c(,  V.  aroma,  L.  Spe- 
serei.  So  also  V.  and  L.  £zek.  27  :  22,  whilst 
the  LXX.  has  fj6v9fM.  On  the  other  hand.  Cant. 
5  :  13  •  6  :  2,  LXX.  and  V .  opu^Mi,  aroma,  Luth. 
WUrze.    But  L.  renders  C|OJ>  ^^^d.  30 :  34, 

"Balsam,"  the  LXX.,  V.  and  de  Wctte,  (TtewriJ. 
Even  J|3£),  Ezek.  27  :  17,  L.  translated,  accord- 
ing to  the  v.,  *'  Balsam,"  where  the  term  clearly 
designates  a  kind  of  pastry. 

As  Pliny,  12, 54,  represents  the  balsam  tree  as 
a  native  of  Judea ;  and  other  writers  (Justin,  36, 
3 ;  TacU.  Hist.  5,  6 ;  Plut,  mt.  Anion,  o.  36 ; 
Floras,  3, 5, 29)  praise  Palestine  for  its  balsam^ 
we  understand  by  DfiJ^3»  Cant.  5  :  1,  4 :  16, 
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5  :  13,  6  :  2,  the  balsam  tree,  which  is  also 
[Diod,  Sic,  3,  46,  &c.;  1  Kings  10  :  2,  10)  a  na- 
tive  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  may  have  been  indige- 
nous there,  and  transplanted  to  Palestine,  but  at 
an  early  period ;  for  as  early  as  Jacob's  time, 
balsam  bad  become  an  article  of  export,  as  pre- 
sents to  kings  (Gen.  37  :  25 ;  43  :  11).  It  eppe- 
cially  abounded  in  Gilead  (Jer.  8 :  22;  46 :  11) ; 
later  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  (Strabo  16,  763). 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  we  find  the  balm  tree  in 


the  royal  gardens;  but  that  it  was  hnrngbt 
thither  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Jm.  Ant  8, 6. 5| 
is  uncertain.  From  Judea  it  was  transplanted 
to  Ej^pt  by  Cleopatra  (if.  Sauutus,  secret,  fid. 
3,  251 ;  and  Foeoeke,  Pal.  1,  39).  It  is  now 
found  only  in  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny  and  Forskal 
{Flor.  Aegypt,  Arab.  p.  79)  distinguish  three 
varieties  of  the  balsnra  plant,  two  shrubs,  the 
third  quite  a  high  tree.  Its  wood  resembles  that 
of  the  vine,  but  has  larger  leaves,  which  remtia 
green  throughout  the  year.  From  the  seeds  of 
its  olive-like  fruit  a  bitter  juice,  earpohaUam,  is 
pressed.  In  June,  July  and  August,  the  shmb 
exudes  the  precious  article,  which  is  preserved 
in  earthen  vessels.  At  first  it  is  white  and  trans- 
parent, then  becomes  red  and  adhesive.  More 
IS  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  hot 
it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  exudation  is 
called  t"|y,  rendered  by  Luther  **  Balsam"  in 

Gen.  37 :  25 ;  43 :  11,  hence  incorrectly  **  Salbe" 
=  salve,  in  Jer.  8  :  22;  46  :  11 ;  51 :  8,  sod 
**  Mastich"  in  Ezek.  27  :  17 ;  in  all  which  poa- 
sages  V.  has  resina  (liars),  and  the  LaX. 
litftitnj,  A  still  inferior  article  may  be  obtained 
from  all  parts  of  the  tree;  which,  for  its  fragranoe 
and  healing  virtue,  is  also  highly  valued.  Oa 
account  of  the  preciousness  of  the  genuine  bal- 
sam, its  nsme  was  applied  to  other  odoriferous 
shrubs  (Ex.  30  :  23) ;  hence  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion among  earlier  versions. 

Vajrinoxe, — P. — 0. 

BalianiOlIt  Theodoras,  a  very  celebrated  ea- 
nonist  of  the  Greek  Church,  Deacon  of  the  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  his  native  city.  Ma- 
gistrate and  Archivist,  was  raised  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Antioch  in  1193,  and  died  towards 
the  close  of  the  12tb  century.  The  date  1203 
affixed  to  his  responses  (by  Lettnekwius,  jui 
OraeeO'Romanum,  T.  L  p.  362)  is  incorrect 
Betfsregius,  in  Synod,  T.  I.  Prolog,  {  XV.  substi- 
tutes 1193;  Biener,  "Gesch.  d.  Novell.  Justi- 
nians,"  p.  210,  1195.  Beside  the  ficXtrtu  ffoi 
dUoaeptacef,  the  most  important  of  his  works  is 
the  '£|i^0»f  tCi¥  uptrtv  Ml*  ^fiw»  xxuf6¥tm,  a  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  Nomoeanon  and  Sf^ 
tagma  of  Photius  (see  Art.),  which  he  composed 
(1166-1177)  at  the  request  of  the  Erop.  Emm. 
Gomnenus,  and  Mich.  Anchialos,  Patnaroh  of 
Constantinople.  In  this  work  he  aimed  to  show 
how  far  the  civil  statutes  [voftot)  mentioned  in 
the  canon  law  are  authoritative,  and  thereby 
established  the  principle  that  for  the  Greek 
Church  the  Basilian  (see  Art),  and  not  the  Jus- 
tinian code,  is  decisive  [Biener,  145,  &c.;  212. 
&e.;  also  his  de  coUectionibus  canonttm  eed, 
Grae,  Berolin.  1827, 8vo.,  {  6).  The  eommentaiy 
on  the  Nomoeanon  was  first  published  at  Paris 
in  1615 ;  that  on  the  Syntagma  we  find  in  Beve- 
regius,  Tom.  I.  Balsamon  is  erroneously  con- 
sidered the  author  of  another  work  belonging  to 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  oned  by 
Photius  himself,  viz.,  coUeetio  constiiuliimuM 
eccUsiastiearum  {Biener,  Gesch.  d.  Nov.  p.  179« 
&c.).  Concerning  Balsamon  consult,  besides 
Beveregius  {Synodicon,  ProUg,  \  XIV-XXI.) 
and  Biener,  Mortreuil,  histoin  du  droit  Byscmr 
tin,  Tom.  III.  (Pariii,  1846,  8vo.),  p.  432,  £4%, 
and  451,  Ac  H.  F.  Jacobsox. — F, — 0. 

Balfchaidr.— (See  BOsatar.) 
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Balue,  Stephen,  born  Nov.  24, 1030,  nt  Tulle, 
belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of  jariste.  Hif 
enrlie^l  iostruction  was  reoeived  in  the  Jesnite* 
CuUe^  at  Tulle.  In  1646  he  went  to  Toaloune, 
attended  at  first  the  philosophical  lectures,  and 
afterwards,  at  hit  father's  request,  studied  civil 
law,  in  whit^  he  made  but  little  progress.  He 
men  resumed  his  favorite  study,  vis.,  the  sources 
of  hisUiry.  The  discovery,  collection,  arranf^ 
ment,  and  criticism  of  historical  and  eanonistio 
documents  then  en^^aged  the  first  scholars  of 
France,  and  Baluze  ninked  in  this  department 
with  Sirmonds,  d'Achery,  &c.,  &e.  He  ao- 
qaired  fame  by  the  publication  of  his  first  work : 
AnH-Frizoniugy  1652,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
historical  errors  of  Frizon's  hitherto  highly-es- 
teemed book  Gallia  Par^uraia,  That  he  might 
the  mure  freely  pursue  his  studies  it  was  deemed 
advisable  for  him  to  become  a  monk  or  priest, 
or  enter  the  service  of  some  wealthy  spiritual 
dignitary.  But  having  no  inclination  for  the 
clerical  profession,  he  merely  received  the  ton- 
sure, and  placed  himself  under  the  patronage  of 
Peter  of  Marea,  in  Paris.  To  this  position  Baluze 
was  admirably  adapted.  Pursuing  their  studies 
together,  he  remained  with  Peter  of  Marca  until 
the  death  of  the  latter,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
in  1G62.  From  him  Baluze  learnea  to  apply 
his  extensive  studies  in  history  to  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  in  many  writings  of  Marca  in  this 
department  his  tihare  was  considerable*.  In 
view  uf  this  fact  Marca  constituted  him  his  lite- 
rary beir,  but  the  legal  possession  of  his  inheri- 
tance was  violently  contested  by  the  Abbot 
Faget  in  1668.  Among  the  writings  of  Marca 
to  which  B.  principally  contributed^  the  Disser- 
taiioMs  de  eoncordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii  »ive  de 
libertatilms  eccl.  gallic,  are  the  most  important, 
completed  and  explained  editions  of  which,  pub- 
lished by  Baluze,  appeared  successively  in  1663, 
1669,  1704.  Many  bishops  and  archbishops 
wished  to  secure  his  services.  He  made  a  brief 
Mjoum  with  the  Archbishop  of  Auch.  Then 
Chancellor  Le  Tellier  sought  his  services  for  his 
son,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which 
led  to  his  being  appointed  Canon  of  Rheims. 
Finnlly  Colbert  made  him  his  librarian  (1667- 
1700).  The  works  of  Salvian,  Vincenz  of  Le- 
rins,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Agobard,  Amulo, 
Leidrad  and  Florus  Dinconus,  and  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  were  all  published  by  him  during  the 
years  1663-1669.  The  acts  of  the  councils  of 
Aarbonne,  published  in  1668,  gave  such  proof 
of  his  ability  as  a  canonist  that  a  professorship 
of  canon  law  was  created  for  him  m  the  Royal 
College.  This  prompted  him  to  extend  his  labors 
in  this  branch  of  science.  Ilis  most  distin- 
goished  M-orks  are:  Capitularia  regum  Fran' 
wrun,  1677 ;  EpisU  Innoe.  Ill,  Rom.  pontiff, 
^p>.  Xi.,  Paris,  1682  (eight  other  books,  retained 
in  the  Vat.  Libr.,  are  missing) ;  and  Nova  col- 
^tio  Conciliorumt  »eu  suppUni.  ad  maj.  Phil, 
Labbei  coll,  T.  I.  1683.  This  last. work,  occa- 
li^ned  especially  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  was  suitpended  because  Rome  withheld 
itki  assent  to  an  annuity  of  1000  francs,  which 
Colbert  had  conferred  upon  him  from  the  epis- 
copal revenues  of  Auxerre.  Of  great  value  are 
bis  Vilae  paparum  Avinionensium  (1693).  The 
■mailer  and  till  then  unknown  writings  he  dis- 


covered, wore  published  with  the  title  MisceUeh 
neorum  libri,  &c.,  &o.,  in  seven  vols.,  Paris, 
1677-1715.  It  comprised,  among  others,  the 
work  of  Lactantius,  de  mortibus  pereecutorum, 
printed  for  the  first  time.  The  SpicUegium  com- 
piled by  d'Achery,  Baluze,  aided  by  Martens,  so 
improved  by  an  extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and 
criticism  of  the  text,  as  to  render  the  new  edi- 
tion by  de  la  Barre,  1724,  essentially  his  own 
work.  In  1700  his  old  age  induced  him  to  quit 
the  library  of  Colbert,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  independence  and  ease.  Of  feeble 
constitution,  he  yet,  by  temperance,  moderation 
and  cheerfulness,  secured  good  health.  He  was 
affable,  free  of  cares,  but  at  times  had  his  ca- 
prices. He  maintained  the  liveliest  intercourse 
with  scholara  of  various  coiintries,  especially 
with  the  Maurinians  and  the  Jesuits,  savoring 
the  latter  in  their  conflict  with  the  Janse- 
nists.  With  hi^  friends  in  Paris  he  statedly 
met  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  St.  Germain  des 
pr6s,  to  discuss  their  most  recent  literanr  labors, 
tie  reached  the  zenith  of  fame  in  1707,  by  being 
appointed  director  of  the  Royal  College.  But 
boon  after  this  unpleasant  events  occurred.  In 
1708  the  genealogical  history  of  the  h4>use  of 
Auvergne,  with  which  the  houses  of  Turenne 
and  bullion  were  connected,  was  published. 
It  had  been  written  by  Baluze  at  the  request  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Bouillon,  and  was  cireulated 
until  1710  without  opposition.  At  that  time  the 
Cardinal,  already  banished  from  Paris,  fled  the 
country;  the  book,  supposed  to  contain  false 
titles  to  French  provinces,  was  condemned,  its 
author  deprived  of  his  offices  and  emoluments, 
and  banished  from  Paris,  all  without  trial  or 
investigation.  The  venerable  octogenarian  now 
went  to  Rouen,  Blois,  Tours,  then  to  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  1713,  when 
his  innocence  became  known,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Paris.  His  literary  activity  was 
not  suspended  during  his  exile.  He  now  pre- 
pared, from  A  collation  of  25  MSS.,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Cyprian,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nt  the 
expense  of  the  royal  treasury ;  but  before  the 
work  had  led  the  press  Baluze  died,  June  28th, 
1718,  at  Paris,  in  his  88th  year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chureh  of  St.  Sulpicius. 

In  regard  to  the  life  and  works  of  B.  see  Dn 
Pin's  Libr.  of  Eccles.  writere,  T.  XIX.  p.  1-6 ; 
Niceron's  Nachr.  v.  Begebenheiten  and  Schr. 
berUhmterOelehrter  Thl.  I.  p.  459-471 ;  Maitai^s 
preface  to  his  ed.  of  Baluze's  Miscellaneous 
works,  Lucca,  1761 ;  Vitrac's  Elege  de  Baluze, 
1777 ;  also  Baluze' s  auiobiography  in  the  Biblioth, 
Baluziana,  Paris,  1719.  The  same  is  contained 
in  Chiniac's  edition  of  the  Capitularies  (Paris, 
1780),  Vol.  I.,  where  the  45  works  of  Baluze, 
and  the  115  older  MSS.,  which  he  prepared  for 
a  new  critical  edition,  are  fully  enumerated  and 
discussed.  Albrbcht  Voobl. — P, — O, 

Ban,  among  the  Hebrews, — Besides  the  simple 
consecrated  offerings,  the  Jewish  Church  had 
gifts  to  the  sanctuary  which  may  be  called  ban- 
offerings.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  in 
obedience  to  a  law,  a  single  Israelite,  or  the 
whole  congregation,  considered  a  man,  bca^r, 
landed  or  other  property,  dangerous  to  piety, 
and  withal  incorrigible,  that  object  was  given 
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over— doubtleM  with  ft  priestly  eurae,  to  the 
deitjr,  as  irredeemable  Dropertj  (Ler.  27  :  21, 
28),  either  to  be  destrojea  or  rendered  harmless. 
Such  a  baD-offering  is  called  OnPff  primarily 

•  •    •• 

« 

signifying  to  prohibit,  or  separate  from  common, 
profane  use;  as  also  oMi^fua  is  nearly  svnoni* 
moQS  with  dyc^ua  (see  Ewald's  AlterthUmer 
Israels,  p.  18).  in  Israel  this  custom  was  very 
old.  Practices  bearing  some  analogy  thereto 
existed  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans 
(Caes.  B.  G,\\l\  TacxL  Ann,  13,  57).  The 
severest  application  of  the  Jewish  ban  was  when 
the  whole  congregation  directed  it  against  any- 
thing that  stood  opposed  to  their  theocracy. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  liable  to  the  ban  who  violated  the 
existing  sacred  institution.  e,g,  by  practising  or 
countenancing  idolatry  (Ex.  22  :  19,  &c.;  Deut. 
13  :  6,  ^.),  by  wilful  disobedience  toward  pa- 
rents (Deut.  21 :  18)  or  rulers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Succoth  and  Penuel  (Judg.  8  :  4-18),  Jabesh 
and  Benjamin  (chap.  20-21).  Men  thus  devoted 
were  put  to  death  (Lev.  27  :  29) ;  in  cities  every 
living  thing  was  killed,  the  remainder  burned 
up  with  their  dwellings  (Deut.  13:  16,  &c.); 
indestructible  things,  such  as  lands,  metals,  &c., 
became  the  property  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  27  : 
21-28).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  ap- 
plied the  ban  particularly  to  everything  of  a 
neathenish  character,  which  might  seem  to  en- 
danger the  permanence  of  their  own  religion. 
Not  only  objects  of  heathen  worship  —  temples, 
altars,  idols  —  were  thus  treated  (Deut  7  :  5, 
kc,\  Num.  33:52,  Ac.),  but  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  (com- 
pare the  custom  of  burning  a  part  of  the  spoils 
amon^  the  Romans,  Appian,  Pun,  c.  133 ; 
Miihrvd,  c.  45),  and  the  pa^n  trophies  and  im- 
plements of  war.  Whole  cities  and  multitudes 
were  thus  destroyed  by  the  ban  (the  verb 
D**^nn  =  to  destroy  suddenly  and  entirely 

•   •    * 

tProv.  29  :  1] ;  see  Gesen,  Lex,),  ^  fate  which 
efell  their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Canaanites, 
with  whom  they  waged  properly  a  war  of  exter- 
mination (comp.  Bertheau,  Judd.  1,  8),  which  is 
to  be  explained  not  only  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, nor  simply  on  political  grounds,  such  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Shemitic  race  for  instance 
(see  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  I.  p.  113) ;  but 
by  a  religious  fear  of  heathen  oppression  and 
idolatry  (Deut.  20 :  17,  18).  This  sort  of  ban 
also  took  place  either  in  consequence  of  a  volun- 
tary vow  (Num.  21 :  2,  Ac,),  or  in  compliance 
with  an  express  divine  command  (Num.  2l :  34, 
&c.;  Deut.  7  :  2;  20  :  16;  1  Sam.  15  :  2,  &c.; 
see  Luiz*8  Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  92,  &c.).  This  ban, 
however,  was  not  always  rigorously  executed ; 
sometimes  only  human  beings  were  destroyed 
(Deut.  2  :  34,  ic.;  3  :  7 ;  Josh.  8  :  26,  kc.) ;  or 
only  the  male  population  (Num.  31 :  7,  &c. ; 
Deut.  20  :  13) ;  or  all  living  creatures  were  de- 
stroyed, but  other  valuables  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  as  a  ban-offering  (Josh.  6 :  19).  Sometimes 
cities  thus  destroyed  were  aflerwards  rebuilt  and 
inhabited  (see  Berikeau  on  Jud.  1  :  17).  To 
spare  the  life  of  a  creature  thus  banned,  or  to 
lay  hands  on  banned  property,  was  strictly  for- 
bidden (Saul  and  Agag,  1  Sam,  15 ;  Ahab  and 
Benhadad,  I  Kings  20  :  42).    Achan,  who  ap- 


propriated to  himself  part  of  the  booty,  was  im* 
meaiately  punished  with  death  (Josh.  7).  Ths 
idea  of  the  ban  was  executed  in  the  highest 
sense  when  an  individual  or  object  had  become 
"holy,"  either  in  consequence  of  the  iocom- 

fiatibility  of  its  character  with  the  holiness  of 
srael,  or  by  touching  things  sacred  and  intsct, 
and  was  forthwith,  without  a  formal  exoommo- 
nication,  as  it  were,  devoured  and  destroyed  by 
the  sacred  object  (EwUd^  p.  229).    Compare 

Ex.  29  :  37 ;  30  :  29 ;  Lev.  6  :  27,  where  gf  ^H 

evidently  means  sacer  =s  accursed.  The  rif^or 
with  which  the  ban  was  originally  executed 
gradually  abated,  even  in  regard  to  their  con- 
federates ;  hence,  in  later  times,  it  assumed 
more  the  character  of  a  penalty  imposed  bv  the 
Church  (Ezra  10 :  8).  In  this  form  especially 
it  obtained  among  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  d^opi^wsr,  Luke  C  :  22, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  general,  the  attoowwytayn 
yivta^,  or  noutp,  John  9  :  22,  12  :  42,  as  the 
special  expression  for  the  second  grade  of  tbii 
punishment.  The  Talmud  and  Rabbins  men- 
tion, 1)  the  ^!)*1J,  which  restricted  only  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  condemned  for  30  days,  could 
be  pronounced  by  an  individual,  and  did  not 
exclude  from  the  temple,  although  they  had  to 
enter  a  particular  door,  and  to  wear  moorning 
apparel.    2)  The  OnRi  pronounced  by  at  least 

• 

ten  members  of  the  congregation,  excluded  from 
all  social  as  well  as  sacred  intercourse,  or  con* 
nection  with  the  temple  and  synagogue.    3)  The 

Nn  yC!^  deprived  the  subject  of  citizenship  and 

T    -     — 

consigned  him  to  destruction.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  this  last  expression  denotei 
an  essentially  different  grade  from  the  preceding, 
and  how  far  this  distinction  obtained  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  dif* 
ferent  grades  of  excommunication  then  existed. 
I  Cor.  5:5;  1  Tim.  1 :  20;  and  Rom.  9  :  3,  do 
not  belong  here.  For  details  see  Buxiorft  La, 
talm,;  Lightfoot^  Uor,  hebr,  et  ialm.  ad  Joh.  *? : 
22;  CarpzoVf  apparai,  p.  554,  &c.;  iMckt  on 
John.  Rdktschi. — F.—G, 

Ban,  in  N,  T. — (See  Anathema,) 

Ban  (Church-ban,  excommunieatUm)  is  a  judi- 
cial act  by  which  a  communicant  is  excluded 
from  church-fellowship  for  some  offence.  Ai 
early  as  the  12th  century  this  ttstis  loquendi  was 
firmly  established  (although  the  word  ban  ori- 
ginally designated  the  command  and  prohibition 
of  a  civil  magistrate),  whilst  the  withdrawal  of 
peace  and  public  protection  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties was  expressed  by  **Acht"  «==  proscription 
(J,  Grimm,  deutche  Kechtsalterthllmer.  Goett 
1828,  8vo.,  p.  732 ;  /.  dh  W,  Grimm's  d.  Woc^ 
terb.  Vol.  L,  Leipzig.  8vo.,  p.  1113).  The  6as. 
therefore,  has  reterence  to  tne  Bon\,pro8criptio» 
to  life  and  property  (Landrecht  B.III.  Art  63, 
{2).  Since  disciplina  est  exeommunieatiOf  non 
eradicatio,  it  was  easy  to  form  a  gradation,  as 
indicated  by  Augustine,  who  mentions  the  pro* 
hibitio  medicinaTis  ei  mortalis  (sermo  351,  c.  12 
and  0.  18,  can.  II.  q.  I.).  It  is  termed  excom- 
municatio  minor  when  a  person  is  excluded  onlj 
from  partaking  of  the  sacraments ;  excommunir 
catio  mc^or  when  from  all  fellowship  of  beiieren 
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Tbe  latter  is  also  called  dvo^/ia  (the  Inter  form 
for  M^fta*  Lobeck,  ad  Pkrynichum,  p.  240 ;  com- 
mentators on  Rom.  9  :  3,  Gal.  1:8;  GUdemeis- 
Ur,  Uber  das  PauHn.  Anath.,  Bremen,  1841, 
Sto.).  The  excommunicistio  juris  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  decree,  the  excommuniccUio 
koministoWovfU  the  transgression  oF  a  special  com- 
mand or  prohibition  of  a  magistrate.  The  canon 
law  takes  cognizance  of  over  200  cases  of  excom- 
municatio  IcUae  senUniine,  of  which  the  excom- 
municaiio  canonis  is  one  of  the  most  important ; 
i.  e.  the  excommunication  of  him  who  assaults 
s  clerjnrman  or  monk  (c.  29,  Can.  XVII.  q,  IV. ; 
Con,  Later,  II.  a.  1139).  Authority  to  decree 
the  ban  have,  especially,  the  Popes  over  the 
whole  Church,  the  Ordinarius  for  his  diocese, 
the  Cardinals  for  the  churches  of  their  titles  (c. 
l\,X,dt  majoritaie  ei  obedieniia  [1. 33]  Honorius 
lU.  1216),  Apostolic  Legates  for  the  diocese  of 
their  lection  (c.  7.  X.  de  officio  leg,  [I.  30]  Innoc, 
ni  1202),  the  Prior  of  an  ecclesiastical  order 
over  his  subordinates.  Ordinary  priests  who 
formerly  possessed  the  independent  right  of  ex- 
communication (c.  3.  X.  de  officio  judicis  ord, 
[I.  31]  Alex,  UL  1170),  can  now  exercise  that 
right  only  by  authority  of  their  bishops  (see 
Benedict  XI V,  de  aynodo  diocen,  lib.  V.  cap.  IV.). 
The  ban  is  applicable  to  Christians  who  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  excommuni- 
cator,  including  heretics,  apostates  and  schis- 
matics, only  in  case  of  their  obstinacy  and  un- 
willingness to  receive  admonition,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Con.  Trit.  seas.  XXV.  cap.  3.  de  re- 
form. IS  to  be  repeated  at  least  twice. 

The  effect  of  the  great  ban  is  the  loss  of 
church-fellowship  and  ecclesiastical  benedictions 
during  life  and  in  death.  The  subject  is  not 
permitted  to  attend  any  part  of  divine  service, 
except  preaching  (c.  43.  X.  de  sent,  excomm.  [V. 
39]  Imwcent  IIL120S).  To  this  must  be  added 
the  greatest  civil  disabilities  which  the  State,  at 
the  request  of  the  Church,  inflicts  (c.  16.  Aio., 
Can.  aI.  q.  III. ;  c.  24.  X.  de  sent,  et  re  judic. 
fll.  27]  c.  8.  de  sent,  excomm.  in  VI.  [5,  11], 
hi.).  On  the  basis  of  former  decrees,  the  £m- 
peror  Frederick  II.  declared  that  whoever  did 
not  free  himself  from  the  ban  within  six  weeks 
should  be  proscribed  (PertZf  monum.  Oerm.  T. 
IV.  p.  267 ;  Sckwahenspiegel,  Landrecht  Art. 
106, 246,  ed.  Lassberg).  Excommunication  ren- 
ders infamous  (c.  17.  Can.  Vl.  q,  I.),  releases 
from  all  obedience  toward  the  excommunicated 
(c.  4.  Can.  X'V.  q.  VI.  [Gregor.  VII.  a.  1078] ; 
c.  6.  in  he.  [Urban  IL  c.  1090]  lib.  feud.  II.  tvt, 
XXVIII.  pr.),  forbids  intercourse  with  them  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  deprives  them  of 
all  legal  redress.  At  a  later  period,  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  ban  was  confined  to  those 
who  were  designated  vitandi^  non  iolerati. 
Ecclesiastics  under  the  great  ban  were  sus- 
pended from  their  office,  and  lost  all  their  church 
privileges.  The  lesser  ban  debarred  from  par- 
taking, but  not  from  administering  the  sacra- 
ments (c.  10.  X.  de  clerico  excomm.  minist.  [V. 
27]  Gregor.  IX.).  Whoever  remains  under  the 
ban  one  year  is  suspected  of  heresy,  and  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic  (Con,  Trit,  sess, 
XXV.  cap.  III.  de  reform.—Tit.  X.  de  haeret,  V. 

As  the  ban  aims  at  reformation,  absolution  is  I 


granted  as  soon  as  this  object  Is  attained.  If 
not  a  casus  reservaii  (see  Art.),  every  prelate  can 
nroforo  exienu),  a  pastor  and  confessor  proforo 
iniemo,  absolve  of  the  excommunieatio  juris ;  of 
the  excomm,  horn,  only  he  who  inflicted  it,  or  his 
substitute  and  successor  (o.  29.  X*  de  sent.  ea> 
eofmm.\y,  39]  Innocent  III.  1199) ;  on  the  death- 
bed, however,  any  priest.  Before  absolution  the 
cause  of  offence  must  be  removed*  and  tbe  indi- 
vidual must  solemnly  promise  future  obedience 
and  amendment.  The  peculiar  condition  and 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Churoh  during  the 
middle  ages,  rendered  the  ban  as  effective  and 
beneficent  as  its  occurrence  was  frequent.  But 
as  soon  as  the  State  adopted  a  better  adminis- 
tratitm  of  justice,  the  occasion  for  its  further 
application  in  this  direction  at  once  ceased. 
The  Reformation  sought  to  define  the  limits,  not 
only  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  but  in  general 
between  Church  and  State,  which  was  not  with- 
out effect  on  the  Romish  Church,  as  is  evident 
from  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  its 
more  recent  practice.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  ban  can  have  no  civil  effect  except  it  be  rati- 
fied by  the  State.  Or  its  operation  is  restricted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  the  State 
takes  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  The  necessity 
of  the  Church-ban  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
reformers,  symbols  and  rituals  of  the  loth  cent. 

Ssee  Bichter,  die  Grundl.  d.  Kirchenverf.,  &c.). 
?he  reformers  unanimously  maintain  that  the 
ban  is  the  concern  of  the  Church,  and  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  clergy  and  laity  united  (Luther 
in  Walch  Bd.  XIX.  p.  1100,  &c.;  do.  XXII.  _p, 
958-972;  Calvin  ListUut.  Vol.  IV.  chap.  XL; 
Melanchthont  im  Sendschr.  an  d.  NUrnberger, 
1540  (Corpus  Ref.  ed.  Breischneider,!!.  III.  p. 
965).  Retaining  the  former  distinctions,  they 
denied  to  the  Church  the  right  of  using  any  but 
the  excommunieatio  minora  considering  the  ex- 
comm. major  to  be  the  prerogative  of  tbe  State, 
and  rejecting  the  excomm.  Tatae  sententiae,  as 
well  as  in  causis  civilUms,  altogether  (see  *'  Be- 
denken  wegen  d.  Consistorien,  1538,"  bei  Rich- 
ter  in  d.  Zeitschr.  p.  74,  76).  The  State  and 
Church  having  again  become  mixed  up,  a  strict 
application  of  this  principle  was  rendered  im- 
practicable. As  the  consistorial  church  govern- 
ment became  more  prevalent,  the  laity  took  less 
part  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  latter  itself  gradually  disappeared, 
in  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  great  ban,  as  already  remarked,  was  first 
set  aside.  The  lesser  ban,  or  church  penance, 
was  changed  into  a  means  of  public  punishment 
for  criminal  offences,  so  that  it  also  disappeared. 
In  Prussia  and  Pomerania  it  was  abrogated  by 
public  edicts  (1744).  In  other  countries,  as  in 
Wurtemberg,  it  maintained  itself  for  a  longer 
period.  Fines,  Sabbath  penances,  &c.,  were 
frequently  substituted.  The  recent  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  discipline  also  restored  the 
means  of  maintaining  them.  In  the  efficiency 
of  the  ban  in  its  ancient  sense,  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  no  faith ;  yet  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding from  offices  of  honor,  and  from  the  holy 
supper,  all  such  persons  who  lead  a  wicked  life, 
or  persist  in  openly  rejecting  the  Christian  faith, 
is  generally  acknowledged.  Such  a  discipline, 
however,  must  be  exercised  by  the  congregation 
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iinir,  through  its  f»rMbytorj  or  oonsistorj ;  and 
«lto  reeoorBe  be  allowed  to  the  higher  aathori- 
ties  of  the  Choroh ;  else  it  will  eoon  deoline  or 

1>roTe  ineffeotoal.  Hence,  all  new  churoh  regu- 
ationa  Tor^  jaatly  plaee  the  power  to  promote 
Ohristiao  life  and  morals  into  the  hands  of  con- 
gregations tbemselres  (OrandzUee  f.  d.  Ostl. 
ProT.  d.  Preuss.  Staats,  1650,  {  12,  die  Verord- 
nang  ▼.  7  Okt.  1860,  f.  Bayem,  ▼.  25  Jan.  1851, 
f.  Wttrtemberg,  Ac.).  (On  this  sobject  in 
general,  consult  Van  Espen^  de  ceruurii  ecden- 
OBlicu;  the  citations  of  /.  H.  Boehmer,  in  the 
ju$  eccL  Prot.  lib.  V.  tU,  XXXIX.  {  3, 4 ;  FBrtteh, 
"  Recbt  d.  Kirohenb.  WolfenbUttol,  1738,"  4to. 

J  2d  ed.);    Puehter,  •«£inlctt.  in  d.  Reoht  d. 
^irehe,  Leibs.  1840,"  8vo.,  p.  142,  kc. ;  SeheeU, 
**  Die  Kirehensucht,  Halle,  1852,"  8to.) 

H.  F.  Jacobsok.-^/'. — O. 

Banquets  among  the  Hebrewg, — Of  their  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form  we  find  a  description  in 
Gen.  18  :  6-8  and  19  :  3.  The  preparation  con- 
sisted mainly  in  baking  bread,  which  in  the 
hurrjr  was  not  leavened,  and  the  slaying  and 
cooking  of  an  animal  (in  the  cases  cited,  as  in 
Luke  15  :  23,  a  calf,  at  other  times  a  sheep,  2 
Sam.  12  :  4 ;  Tob.  7:9);  which  is  precisely  the 
custom  of  modem  Bedouins.  At  larger  and 
more  formal  entertainments  drinking  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  as  we  infer  from  the  name 

nnE^o.i»'«<'o.  the  expression  nriB^'a  ntTV 

•         •  •         •  T  W 

(literally :  to  make  a  drinking),  and  from  1  Sam. 
25  :  36;  2  Sam.  13:  28;  Esth.  1 :  7,  8;  1  Mace. 
16  :  16 ;  Dan.  5:1;  Is.  5 :  12,  13,  22 ;  Amos  6 : 
6.  Bread,  meat,  and  drink  are  also  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  25  :  11 ;  2  Sam.  6  :  19;  1  Chron.  16  : 
3,  as  the  chief  articles  of  the  meal.  With  in- 
creasing luxury  the  preparations  for  banouets 
became  more  extensive  and  splendid  (2  Mace. 
2 :  28),  especially  in  the  case  of  royal  feasts 
(Esth.  1 :  6,  7) ;  hence  the  expression,  "  like  the 
feast  of  a  king,"  in  1  Sam.  25  :  36.  Such  festi- 
vities lasted  several  days  (Judges  14 :  12,  17 ; 
Tob.  8:19;  that  which  Ahasuerus  gave  his 
nobles  180  days,  after  which  7  more  were  added 
for  the  people,  Esth.  1 :  3,  5).  The  time  of  day 
for  holding  banquets  was  determined  by  circum- 
stances ;  in  Tob.  8:1;  John  12  :  2 ;  Mark  12  : 
39,  it  was  evening ;  in  2  Sam.  3 :  35,  noon. 
Partieular  rooms  are  mentioned  as  banquetting 
halls  (1  Sam.  9  :  22;  Esth.  7  :  8).  Invitations 
were  issued  (Prov.  9:3;  Tob.  8  :  21 ;  Matth. 
22 :  3,  ftc. ;  John  2  :  2).  The  kiss  (Tob.  9:8; 
Loke  7 :  45)  and  washing  of  feet  (Luke  7  :  44) 
on  the  arrival  of  guests,  are  hardly  to  be  consi- 
dered essential  peculiarities  of  banquets.  The 
guests  were  arranged  according  to  their  rank, 
age,  or  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  host,  or  with 
reference  to  some  special  honor  which  the  host 
desired  to  show  the  favored  guest  (Luke  14  :  8 ; 
Mark  12:39;  Gen.  43:33;  John  13:23;  1 
Sam.  9 :  22).  The  banquet  was  conducted  by 
the  (if>;^cf p»xXiM>i  (John  2  :  8).  It  was  a  special 
mark  of  honor  to  give  a  guest  a  choice  piece,  or 
double  portion  (1  Sam.  9;  5;  Gen.  43:34). 
The  banquet  was  enlivened  with  music  and 
einging  (Amos  6 :  5,  Ac.).  The  guests  were 
anointed  with  fragrant  oils  (Amos  6:6;  Ps. 
23 :  5,  Ac.),  and  sometimes,  as  was  common 
ftiDong  the  Greeks,  crowned  with  garlands  (Wis- 


dom 2:8;  Jos.  Ant  XIX.  9, 1.    This  was  pro* 
bably  a  later  imitation^.    Men  and  women  pro- 
miscuously attended  their  banquets  (Luke  12: 3); 
at  royal  feasts,  however,  the  women  occopied  a 
separate  table.    In  J.  Sirach,  31 :  12,  32 :  17, 
we  find  special  rales  of  conduct  for  a  banqoet 
Banquets  were  occasioned,  as  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  people,  by  the  visit  of  esteemed  friends 
and  honored  guests  (Gen.  18  :  6-8,  ^.),  fsmtl} 
birth-days  (Gen.  40:20,  kc.;  such,  according 
to  some  commentators,  was  the  occasion  in  Job 
1 :  4).  marriages  (Gen.  29  ;  22,  ftc.|.  the  wean- 
ing of  children  (Gen.  21 :  8),  their  circamcision, 
though  no  express  instance  is  named  in  the 
Bible,  funerals  (2  Sam.  3 :  35,  Ac. ;  Jos.  6.  J. 
IL  1,  1\  domestic  festivals,  as  the  building  of  a 
house  (Prov.  9 : 1,  2),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam. 
25  :  2,  36,  &c.),  the  vintage  ( Judees  9 :  27).  and 
joyful  events  in  general  (Esth.  S :  19).    Other 
occasions  are  of  a  more  general  and  public  cha- 
racter, as  general  festivals  (Deut.  16  :  10,  Ac), 
sacrificing  (Deut  12:  5-12, 17-19,  &e.,  &c.),  the 
ratification  of  covenants  (Gen.  26 :  30,  &c,).  The 
MutftM  of  Apostolic  times  (Rom.  13  :  13 ;  Gal.  5 : 
21 ;  1  Pet.  4  :  3)  were  a  peculiar  sort  of  enter 
tainment  derived  from  the  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  young  people  gzithered  merely 
for  the  sake  of  eating  and  social  carousal,  and 
which  therefore  readuy  led  to  all  sorts  of  impro> 
prieties.    (Buxtorf,  at  eonv,  Ebr.,  in  Ugolini 
Thes,^  Vol.  XXX.;    Qtier^  de  veti.  Ebr,  ratione 
eoenandi  in  Biblioth,  Lubec,  V.  1,  sqq.;  Winer^ 
Bib.  RealwSrterb.)  Arnold.* 

BanS)  marriage,  bannum  nuptiah. — Proposed 
marriages  are  publicly  announced  in  order  that 
the  prayers  or  the  Church  for  the  betrothed 

{)arty  may  be  engaged,  and  that  a  formal  chal- 
enge  may  be  given  to  make  known  any  just 
hinderance  to  their  union.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  main  object  in  the  ancient  Church ;  the 
latter  became  more  pfominentns  marriage  came 
to  be  viewed  in  an  ecclesiastico-political  light. 
Earlier  special  laws,  as  well  as  the  primitive 
practice  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject,  vere 
confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  (1215),  and  the  Council  of  Trent  finally 
decided  that  every  marriage  should  previoasljr 
bo  thrice  announced,  upon  three  successive  Sun- 
tlays,  before  the  assembled  congregation.  The 
Evangelical  Church  retained  the  rule.  The 
neglect  of  it  does  not  invalidate  the  marringe, 
but  merely  subjects  the  officiating  clerji^yman 
and  the  parties  married  to  certain  penalties. 
Both  laws  and  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  may  take  place  immediately  after  the 
third  announcement  But  if  the  procliimatioD 
is  regarded  as  a  peremptory  citation,  some  delaj 
seems  to  be  required,  and  this  more  eapeciallj 
when  a  dispensation  has  been  obtnined  making 
one  announcement  sufficient  We  roust  remem- 
ber, however,  that,  as  later  enactments  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  civil  binderances 
to  marriage,  and  as  before  the  bans  can  be  pub* 
lished,  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities  must 
be  obtained,  every  intention  of  marriage  neces- 
sarily becomes  public.  Thus  the  proclamation 
has  lost  the  force  of  a  citation,  and  approximates 
to  its  original  signification.  Hence  in  some 
countries  Uie  parties  are  married  without  wait- 
ing for  the  certificate  of  publication.    The  bans 
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BQst  be  pobliflbed  bj  tbe  ehrgymnk  of  tbe 
ptrish  10  which  the  parlies  reside ;  if  they  reside 
10  different  parishes,  the  bans  must  be  published 
in  both.  The  applieatioQ  of  this  rule  is  embar- 
niMed,  however,  oy  the  fhet  that  the  oiTil  object 
of  tbe  bans  is  not  always  secured  by  the  ordi- 
nsry  legal  definition  of  residence.  For  in  the 
ease  of  persons  who  often  change  their  place  of 
abode,  legal  impediments  may  exist  of  which 
there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  place  where  the 
bans  are  published ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  pablication  in  all  places  of  prerious  resi* 
dence  would  impose  a  heavy  expense  upon  the 
poorer  classes.  To  meet  this  difficulty  rarioos 
Ws  have  been  enacted  fixing  the  term  of  resi- 
denee  at  from  six  weeks  to  two  years,  or  requir- 
ing the  publication  to  be  made  in  the  place  to 
which  toe  parties  belong  as  citizens,  or  where 
their  parents  reside.  If  impediments  exist  the 
marriage  must  be  suspended  until  they  are  re- 
moved. If  this  suspension  lasts  longer  than 
from  two  to  six  months  after  the  last  publica- 
tioD,  the  bans  must  be  reiterated.  Whether 
bans  most  be  published  prior  to  the  reunion  of 
divoroed  paruee  is  a  question  which,  according 
to  tbe  Protestant  view  of  divorce,  must  be  an- 
swered affirmatively;  but  a  general  sense  of 
propriety  requires  that  the  announcement  should 
be  made  as  quietly  as  possible.  If  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  bans  is  cranted,  the  betrothed  are 
required  to  make  oath,  or  affirmation,  that  no 
JQst  binderance  exists  {juramentum  inteffritatia 
«m  de  lUaiu  libero).  Dispensations  are  presumed, 
IS  fwBwcm  proUs,  in  cases  which  do  not  allow 
if  delay,  as  on  a  death-bed  when  the  bride  is 

E regnant.  In  mixed  marriages  the  bans  must 
B  pablished  in  the  parishes  of  both  parties. 
[q  Austria  the  groom,  though  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  most  be  published  by  the  priest  of  his 
parish,  who  is  entitled  to  the  fees.  In  many 
eoantries  the  nobilitw  are  exempt  from  the  bans, 
»r  required  to  be  published  but  onoe.  On  fast- 
iajs,  and  in  many  ooontries  on  the  Sundays  of 
Advent,  no  bans  fire  published.  A.  fi.* 

BaptifflL — (See  Saerameni  ofBapUtm.) 
Baptifts  differ  from  other  Christians  in  hold- 
isg  that  liiuttOitw  and  Bortt fttf^AOf,  in  the  N.  T., 
denote  a  complete  immersion  in  water  as  essen- 
tial to  baptism,  and  that  none  but  actual  be- 
Uevers  are  proper  subjects  for  the  rite.  They 
devignate  the  mode  practised  by  the  Christian 
Church  generally :  "  sprinkling,"  deny  its  vali- 
dity, and  require  those  who  join  their  persuasion 
to  gabmit  to  the  rite  as  they  administer  it.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  from  the  Mennonites. 
Although  all  Baptists  concur  in  these  points, 
and  occupy  Protestant  ground,  they  by  no  means 
constitute  a  separate  single  communion,  but  dis- 
sgree  among  themselves  in  many  and  important 
matters  both  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

The  Baptist  movement,  in  its  predominant 
form,  originated  in  the  Reformed  Church ;  hence 
the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine  prevails  among 
Baptists,  and  they  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
aeeording  to  tbe  great  division  in  the  Reformed 
Church  upon  the  doctrine  of  election.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  the  Calvinistic  Particular  BapHtU 
(forming  the  largest  body  bearing  the  p^neral 
Aune)  Md  tbe  i^inian  Qentral  Baptt^;  in. 


the  United  States  we  have  eorresponding 
branches  styled  rssfiectively  BanUsU  and  jFWs 
WiU  BaijpUwif,  Their  rigid  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  and  their  earlier  lack  and 
even  disapproval  of  scientific  theological  cultore, 
naturally  gave  riee  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  to 
the  Salmik  Day  BaptuU,  Furthermore,  this 
hyper-Protestantism,  bv  regarding  all  creeds  as 
the  work  of  men  and  adverse  to  tbe  work  of  God, 
gave  occasion  to  the  rise  of  congregations  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rejection  of  all  oreeds,  and 
recognising  as  their  symbols  only  certiun  iso- 
lated passages  of  the  Scriptures.  This  tendency 
has  given  rise  to  the  Rehrmed  Bajduts  (called 
CampbeUUea^  after  their  leader),  or  as  they  style 
themselves,  DiscipUs  of  Christ,  who  hold  that  no 
article  of  faith  for  which  there  is  not  a  **  thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  is  worthy  of  belief.  To  the 
same  tendency  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  Six 
BrineipU$  Bapiitis,  whose  creed  embraces  tbe 
six  points  cited  in  Ileb.  6  :  1,  2. 

All  these  parties  style  themselves  Baptists; 
but  besides  these  there  are  others  bearing  differ- 
ent names,  who  hold  to  immersion,  such  as 
2Vfnl»rs,  a  portion  of  whom,  called  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  form  a  distinct  communion;  Chris- 
tians, Winebrennarians,  .or  *'The  Church  of 
God,"  and  a  number  of  smaller  societies,  the 
multiplication  of  which  is  favored  by  the  sub- 
jectivism of  the  Baptist  system,  but  which  are 
often  of  ephemeral  duration. 

The  Baptists  affirm  that  they  hold  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  ancient  British  Church,  which,  though 
ooncealed,  outiived  the  corruptions  of  Roman- 
ism, and  has  again  come  to  light  in  their  own 
oommunion.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
mention  of  the  Baptists  in  England  occurs 
under  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  1535  executed  14 
Hollanders  accused  as  Anabaptists,  while  ten 
others  escaped  this  doom  by  recanting.  In  1539 
thirty  persons  were  banished  for  not  admitting 
the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  Baptist  princi- 
ples repeatodlv  arose  again,  but  for  a  long  time 
they  met  with  little  favor.  In  1618  we  find 
Baptists  mentioned  as  a  distinct  church  organi- 
sation in  England,  but  they  suffered  by  the 
revolution,  and  though  Cromwell  protected  them, 
they  found  no  toleration  under  Charles  II.  or 
James  II.  The  Toleration  Act  of  William  III. 
(1689)  recognised  Baptists  as  a  class  of  Dis- 
senters along  with  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians. 

The  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
America  was  laid  in  1639  at  Prr>vidence,  R.  I., 
by  Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  who 
bad  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  but  who  was 
driven  from  that  colony  because  of  his  notions 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  He  was  the  founder 
of  R.  I.  and  was  by  conviction  a  Baptist. 
Though  this  little  State  was  more  or  loss  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  Baptist  sentiment*,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  these  views  penetrated  far  into 
the  new  world.  The  other  colonies  were  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  them.  But  however  slow  their 
progress  at  first,  they  afterwards  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  now,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  the^  form  the 
most  numerous  Church  in  the  United  States. 
American  Baptists  have  also  secured  a  foothold 
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for  Iheir  pnnoiplM  in  O^rmanj,  Denmark  and 
France.  0-  Onoken,  a  German  Baptist  of  Ham- 
burg, baa  labored  actively  in  this  oaase. 

The  Baptiete  are  Cungregationalists  in  church 
government,  holding  that  each  church  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  other.  Yet  in  1813  there  was 
formed  in  England  a  Baptist  Union,  embracing 
both  Particular  and  General  Baptists,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  cultivate  brotherly  love  among 
Baptist  congregations,  to  unite  them  in  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
of  BHptiat  principles,  and  also  to  secure  the 
collection  and  publication  of  accurate  yearly 
BtHtistios  of  their  denomination.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  Calvinistic  Baptists  have  a  triennial  General 
Convention,  which  however  has  only  had  to  do 
with  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  are 
also  district  associations,  which  meet  annually 
for  mutual  consultation  with  reference  to  inter- 
nal and  external  interests  and  operations  of  their 
Church.  Both  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gud  is  a  strong 
bond  of  union  among  the  Baptists,  as  among 
other  Congregational ists. 

For  a  long  time  scientific  theology  and  the 
education  of  their  ministers  were  little  cared  for 
among  the  Baptists.  Hence  the  errors,  espe- 
cially of  Antinomianism,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  prevailed  among  them.  Gradually, 
however,  more  enlightened  views  have  been  gain- 
ing ground.  The  Particular  Baptists  in  England 
founded  their  first  seminaiy  or  college  at  Bristol 
in  1770.  They  now  have  six  similar  institutions 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  number  among 
their  members  scholars  eminent  for  their 
learning,  as  Robert  Hall,  Ryland,  Carey, 
Marshman,  Fuller,  Cox,  Ilinton.  Among  the 
General  Baptists  Arianiam  or  Socio ianism 
gained  such  a  footing  that  in  1770  the  General 
Baptist  New  Connexion  broke  off  from  them  and 
formed  at  Loughborough,  in  1798,  their  Evan- 
gelical Academy.  In  the  United  States  the  edu- 
cation of  their  preachers  was  also  for  a  long 
time  neglected,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  South- 
ern States ;  but  in  New  England  there  are  now 
about  300  theological  students,  and  in  the  re- 
maining States  al^ut  double  that  number.  With 
this  change  their  earlier  exclusiveness  has  greatly 
diminish^.  In  England,  owing  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  Robert  Hall,  the  practice  of  close 
communion  has  ceased,  so  that  now  members 
of  other  Evangelical  Churches,  who  have  not 
been  immersed,  but  of  whose  faith  there  is  no 
question,  are  suffered  to  commune  in  Baptist 
churches. 

The  Particular  Baptists  in  England  number 
from  1200  to  1300  cnurcbes,  with  upwards  of 
100,000  communicants.  The  General  Baptists 
have  120  churches,  with  14,000  members.  In 
1856  there  were  10,774  Calvinistic  Baptist  con- 
gregations in  the  United  States,  with  869,462 
members.  The  Free  Will  Baptists  in  1856  had 
1173  churches,  with  50,000  members;  the  Six 
Principles  Baptists  had  16  churches,  with  2000 
members;  and  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  about 
50  churches,  with  6000  members. 

Both  in  England  and  America  Baptist  Bible 
Societies  have  been  formed  to .  circulate  only 
those  Bibles  in  which  Bantiitw  and  Batttieuof 
are  translated  to  immerse  and  immersion.    The 


English  society  is  called  "  The  Bible  TranMion 
Society"  and  the  American  **The  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society" 

The  Six-Principles-Baptists  take  no  psrt  in 
foreign  missions.  The  English  (Particular) 
Baptists  have  missions  in  Bengal,  at  the  Bay  of 
Benin,  and  in  the  West  Indies;  in  Jamaica  thej 
have  been  very  successful.  The  Amer.  CsIt. 
Baptists  have  stations  in  India,  Burmah,  among 
the  Karews,  in  Siam  and  China,  as  well  as  in 
Liberia  and  among  the  Indians.  The  General 
Baptists  have  missionary  operations  in  India; 
the  Free  Will  Baptists  in  Bengal;  the  Seventh 
Dav  Baptists  in  China. 

bietory  of  Dieeentere  from  the  Retoluim  in 
1688  to  1808,  by  David  Bogue  and  James  Bear 
neU,  Lond.  1808-1812,  4  vols. ;  The  History  of 
Dissenters  for  the  last  30  years  (1808-1838),  bv 
James  Bennett,  D,D.,  Lond.  1839;  The  Baptist 
Magazine;  The  General  Baptist  ReposUory; 
Religion  in  the  U,  S.  A.,  by  Robert  Baird,  1844; 
An  original  history  of  the  religious  denominaiioM 
at  present  existing  in  the  United  States,  by  /.  D. 
Rupp,  Philadelphia,  1844 ;  Memoir  of  Hogtr 
Williams,  by  James  D.  Knovdes,  Boston,  18J4; 
The  Baptist  Memorial,  N.  Y. 

J.  II.  BsAUSB. — Sedye, 
^  Baptisteries  were  separate  chapels  for  bap- 
tism, which  came  into  use  early  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. In  the  first  centuries  baptism  was  per- 
formed at  anyplace  ^Aote  8  :  36).  According 
to  TertuUian  {ae  boj^tsmo,  c.  4),  Peter  baptized 
in  the  Tiber,  while  in  the  times  of  persecation 
baptism  was  often  performed  in  prisons,  caree, 
and  sepulchres.  But  after  the  accession  of 
Constantino  detached  buildings  were  erected 
adjacent  to  their  churches  for  the  administration 
of  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  catechumens 
could  only  through  baptism  be  received  into  the 
Church  and  have  a  right  to  its  public  worship. 
The  baptisteries  were  connected  with  the  church 
by  a  covered  passage.  They  were  also  used  for 
the  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  since 
these  latter  were  here  for  the  first  time  illumined 
with  the  divine  li^ht  of  the  gospel,  the  Greeks 
called  their  baptisteries  also  ^tior^pca.  In 
reference  to  the  size  of  these  buildings,  some  of 
which  would  hold  thousands  of  spectators,  so 
that  Councils  could  meet  in  them,  two  things 
deserve  notice.  1)  In  this  early  period  each 
episcopal  diocese  had  usually  but  oue  cathe- 
dral church,  and  thus  but  one  baptistery.  This 
church  was  called  ecdesiae  baptisnuUis,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  churches  of  the  diocei«e, 
which  had  no  sucb  privilege,  since  baptism  at 
that  time  was  administered  only  by  the  bishop. 
2)  For  a  long  time  baptism  was  administered 
only  twice  a  year,  viz.,  at  Easter  and  at  Penr<*- 
cost,  subsequently  at  Christmas  also.  Ciindi* 
dates  for  baptism,  therefore,  were  required  to 
wait  for  one  of  these  festivals,  which  was  the 
more  easily  done,  as  they  were  mostly  adults. 
In  populous  dioceses,  therefore,  the  number  of 
candiaates  would  be  very  gr^^  &nd  would 
require  Urge  baptisteries.  The  shape  of  the 
building  was  conformed  to  its  use.  It  was 
necessarT  that  the  space  around  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  middle  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
to  accommodate  the  candidates  and  nunaerooi 
witnesses  of  the  rite.    This  led  to  the  adoption 
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of  the  form  of  a  rotanda,  and  thus  manj  Roman 
temples  coald  be    converted    without    further 
ehftnge  into  Christian  baptiMteries.     Afterwards 
they  were  formed  more  according  to  aesthetic 
and  architectural  rules,  and  the  circular  form 
gave  way  to   a   polygon,  generally  an   octa- 
gon.* The  circular  form,  however,  was  always 
tbe  characteristic  mark  of  the  baptistery  style, 
in  distinction  from  the  quadrangular,  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  church  style.     The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  baptistery  was  the  font,  or 
bnsin,  otten  splendidly  decorated   (xo%vft&r^^^f»a„ 
fons^  or  piscina,  with  reference  to  the  symbolical 
piscis  =  ix^i*  the  anagram  of  'Iijoovs  Kfnatof 
6(ov  Kiof  Swrrp),  and  anciently  built  of  stone. 
Later  rituals,  however,  permit  the  use  of  vessels 
of  lead  or  of  copper,  tinned  over.     The  Rituale 
Rom.  requires,   in   general,   only  a    "materia 
Boiida"    Three  steps  led  down  into  the  font, 
and  when  Isodore  (dc  eccL  offic,  II.  24)  speaks 
of  seven,  he  includes  the  three  by  which  the 
ascent  was  made,  and  the  bottom  of  the  font, 
where  the  candidate  stood  and  received  his  bap- 
tism by  a  threefold  immersicm  of  his  head  in 
the  water  by  the  bishop,  who  stood  one  step 
above  him.     In  all  large  baptisteries  a  dove  of 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  placed  above  the  font.    Other  decorations 
represented,  commonly,  the  hart  panting  for  the 
water  (Ps.  42  :  1),  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Jordan,  or  John  tbe  Baptist,  and  scenes  from 
bis  life,  to  whom  all  baptisteries  were  then  dedi- 
cated.   When    infant    baptiHin    became    more 
prevalent  during  the  5th   and  6th   centuries, 
modifications  of  the  early  practice  were  intro- 
duced.    Feeble  infants  could   not   always  be 
broogbt  on  the  appointed  days,  and  the  bishop 
could  not  be  at  band  in  every  pressing  case ;  it 
was  necessary,   therefore,   to    authorise    other 
priests  to  baptize  and  to  allow  baptism  to  be 
:td ministered  at  other  times  and  in  other  places. 
The  Ouuncii  at  Ma9on  (585)  discussed  the  cus- 
tom of  bringing  children  daily  to  baptism,  and 
denoanoed  it  as  a  disorder  which  would  leave 
few,  if  any,  to  be  baptized  at  Easter.    In  the 
same  spirit,  also,  tlie  Synod  of  Auzorre  (can,  18) 
threatened  every  priest  with  a  three  months'  ex- 
communication .who  should,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  administer  baptism  at  any  other  than  the 
times  fixed  by  the  Church.    The  Synod  of  To- 
ledo (694,  can,  2)  decreed  that  the  baptisteries 
should  be  sealed  up  during  Lent,  and  in  Limoges 
(1031)  it  was  ordered  that  children  who  were 
not  baptized  at  Easter  or  Pentecost  could  receive 
the  rite  only  at  Michaelmas.    Similar  restrio- 
tions  were  also  afterwards  made,  but  had  the 
less  effect,  as  the  people  came  to  consider  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  unlucky  days  for  baptism.    At 
length  the  Church  was  obliged  to  relax  its  rigor, 
and  when  every  priest  could  baptize  in  his  own 
church  and  at  any  time,  fonts  were  found  instead 
of  tbe  old  baptisteries,  in  every  church.    And 
since  new-burn  children  (according  to  Romish 
custom)  were  not  immersed,  but  sprinkled,  a 
small  vessel  took  the  place  of  the  large  and  deep 
basins  formerly  need.    Still  tbe  old  forms  were 
retained  as  far  as  possible.    The  form  of  a  erave 
(Rom.  6  :  4),  as  at  Ronen,  was  exceptional,  tbe 
loct  being  for  tbe  most  part  either  round  .or 
octagonal.     At  tbe  old   oaptiateries   had   an 


arched  cupola,  the  new  fonts  had  also  an  arched 
covering,  which  served  to  exclude  the  dust  and 
protect  the  consecrated  water  from  superstitious 
uses.  For  in  the  Romish  Church  the  water  for 
baptism  is  consecrated  at  Easter  and  preserved 
in  a  lar^o  vessel  placed  in  the  baptismal  font. 
At  baptisms  the  water  is  dipped  with  a  silver 
cup  from  the  vessel  and  poured  thrice  over  the 
head  of  the  subject — that  which  flows  off  being 
caught  in  a  basin.  As  Protestant  Churches  do 
not  consecrate  water  for  subsequent  baptismal 
use,  they  need  no  such  fonts  or  vessels. '  With 
them  a  simple  excavated  stone  suffices  to  hold 
the  basin  containing  tbe  water  for  baptism.  In 
some  churches  the  font  is  often  very  artistically 
decorated.  H.  A. — Sedye, 

Barabbas,  Matt.  27  :  16, 17 ;  Luke  23  :  18 ; 
John  18  :  40.  According  to  Origen  (in  Maith, 
tr,  35)  and  the  Armenian  translation,  he  was 
called  Jesus  Barabbas. 

Baradai,  Jacod.— (See  Jacobites,) 

Baxak  (D*l3i  lightning),  tbe  son  of  Abinoam, 

smote  the  host  of  Jabin  under  Sisera  (Judges 
4  and  5).  Although  he  refused  to  go  forth  un- 
less Deborah  (q.  v.)  would  accompany  him,  his 
promptness  in  co-operating  with  Deborah  is 
cited  (Hcb.  11  :  32)  as  a  proof  of  his  faith. 
Faith  in  prophecy  belonged  to  the  s[)irit  of  that 
age  (see  Juages),  but  Barak's  faith  in  the  word 
of  a  prophete«s  of  Jehovah  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  Israel's  heroes  of  faith. 

Havff. — Seelyc, 

Barbara,  St.,  suffered  martyrdom,  according 
to  Baronius,  under  Maximinus  (235-238),  in 
Nicomedia,  and  according  to  Joseph  Assemani, 
under  Galerius  (306),  in  Heliopolis  in  Egypt. 
The  legends  agree  that  she  was  a  virgin  of  great 
beauty,  who  early  became  a  Christian,  and  ex- 
horted her  father  to  the  same  faith  ;  whereupon 
he  accused,  betrayed,  and  even  beheaded  her — 
she  having  refused,  under  excruciating  tortures, 
to  deny  Christ.  The  father  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  with  lightning.  It  is  also  related  that 
Henry  Stock,  of  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  when 
almost  consumed  by  fire,  called  upon  St.  Bar- 
bara, and  lived  until  he  could  partake  of  the 
sacrament.  Hence  Romanists  invoke  Barbara 
for  protection  from  storm  and  fire.  Her  anni- 
versary is  Dec.  4.  HxRZOG. — Seelye, 

Bar^SOChba  =  9on  of  ike  star,  called  himself 
the  leader  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  Palestine,  A.  D.  131  or  132,  under  Adrian, 
and  ended  A.  D.  135,  after  its  leader's  death  and 
the  storming  of  Bether,  with  the  building  of 
^lia  Capitolina.  If  we  except  a  presumption 
derived  from  a  supposed  discovery  of  "  Simon" 
upon  one  of  his  coins,  his  original  name  and 
descent  are  unknown  —  owing  doubtless  to  the 
secresy  in  which  he  enveloped  himself  on  his 
appearance  as  the  Messiah,  and  which  he  could 
the  more  readily  preserve,  as  the  distinguished 
Rabbi  Akiba,  who  bad  started  the  insurrection 
(see  Jews),  but  who  was  soon  captured,  indicated 
him  to  his  followers  as  the  true  Messiah.  It 
would  always  be  a  matter  of  wonder  bow  the 
people,  and  especially  Rabbi  Akiba,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  other  chief  Rabbins,  could 
surrender  themselves  to  a  man  whoae  only  claims 
were  boasting  and  fool-hardineM,  and  one  or  two 
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fraadulent  miracles,  and  who  for  a  time  main- 
tained hie  poeition  onl^  bj  a  reisn  of  terror  over 
Christians  and  Jews,  did  we  not  know  how  easily 
an  excited  populace,  and  even  men  of  intelli- 
gence, may  be  drawn  after  a  leader  who  will 
pander  to  the  passions  of  a  nation,  and  mafi^nify 
nis  importance  hj  performing  wonderfal  fbats. 
Bar-Cochba  promised  to  rid  the  land  of  Roman 
bondage.  lie  re-coined  the  Roman  money. 
Some  pieces  bore  on  the  one  side  his  own  name, 
and  on  the  other  the  date  of  Jerusalem's  libera- 
tion ;  others  had  on  the  one  side  the  portico  of 
the  temple  with  a  lyre*  and  the  serpentine 
course  or  the  brook  Kidron  below,  and  on  the 
other  a  pot  of  manna  with  a  leaf.  He  also  re- 
ported that  be  was  born  on  the  day  the  temple 
was  destroyed  —  which  a  wide-spread  tradition 
said  would  be  the  case  with  the  Messiah  —  and 
that  his  name  was  referred  to  in  Num.  24  :  17, 
and  also  in  Joel  3  :  3,  &c.  No  wunder  that 
after  his  fall  the  Jews  changed  Bar-Cochba  into 
Bar-Cosiba,  t.  e,  son  of  lies,  and  that  the  Tiilmud 
calls  his  Liberty-coins  '*  rebel-coins !"  What  a 
caricature  of  the  Messiah  to  those  who  behold 
in  contrast  the  image  of  Jesus  of  Nasarcth  1 
How  truly  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  (Mark  13  : 
21,  22)  was  fulfilled  in  him ! 

Pressbl. — Sedye, 
Barclay,  Kobert,  was  bom  of  an  old  Scottish 
&mily  at  Edinburgh  in  1648.  His  father  (David 
B.,  renowned  for  his  military  services  in  Ger- 
many and  Sweden)  had  him  carefully  educated. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  puniue  his  studies, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother's  bro- 
ther, he  was  converted  to  Popery.  His  father 
had  meanwhile  become  a  Quaker.  Astonished 
at  his  son's  change,  he  immediately  recalled 
him  to  Scotland,  and  strove  to  win  him  to  his 
own  new  faith.  After  a  long  resistance  the  son 
yielded.    He  believed  he  had  now  found  the 

Slaco  of  the  visible  power  and  operation  of  the 
Loly  Spirit,  and  became  a  zealous  Quaker.  In 
bis  chief  work,  Theologiae  verae  Chrisiiaruit 
Apologiae,  1676  (based  upun  the  XV.  Theses, 
published  in  1675,  and  setting  forth  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Quakers^,  he  systematised  the 
mystic  spiritualism  which  lay  nt  the  foundation 
of  Quakerism,  and  interpreted  the  Bible  and  the 
plan  of  redemption  from  this  point  of  view.  This 
Apology  was  translated  into  English  in  1678, 
into  German  in  1684,  and  into  French  in  1702. 
It  was  answered  by  Anton  Reiser,  Barthold 
Holsfusz,  Beni.  Figken  and  Wm.  Baier,  to  each 
of  whom  Barclay  rejoined.  An  earlier  effort  of 
Barclay  was  his  Catechism,  1673.  His  work 
against  N.  Arnold  appeared  in  1676.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  writings  was  published  in 
1692  by  Wm.  Pcnn,  two  years  after  his  death. 
For  his  system  see  Quakers, 

Herzog. — Seelye, 
Bard08anea.~(See  Valentine.  Gnasticiem.) 
Barefooted  Ko&ks  do  not  form  a  distinct 
order,  for  in  hot  climates  many  orders  go  bare- 
foot The  Franciscans  first  practised  it,  but 
when  they  lefl  Ital^  they  soon  put  on  sandals, 
though  some  divisions  of  the  order  refused  to 
wear  them.  Other  orders,  for  instance,  the 
Carmelites,  as  reformed  by  Theresia,  at  least 
wear  no  shoes.  Heszog. — Seelye, 

Barletta^  Ga^iel^  a  Dominican  of  Barletta, 


a  Neapolitan  eitr,  preached  aboafc  1480  in  dit 
ferent  cities  of  Northern  Italy.    His  sermons 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  performsnces 
of  the  period  before  the  Refi)rmation.    Their 
chief   peculiarity  consisted    in  an  impremiTS 
vivacityt  sometimes  comical  and  satiricsl,  and 
sometimes  profound,  and  often  breaking;  throagh 
the  crust  of  a  dry  scholasticism.    By  hw  humor, 
his  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  taken  frooi  com- 
mon life,  his  f||rotesque  but  striking  comparisons, 
Barletta  acquired  such  popalarity  that  it  becsms 
a  proverb :  nescU  praedieare,  qui  ne$cU  barUUare, 
His  great  subject  was  repentance,  and  be  han- 
dled with  equal  courage  the  sins  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  laity.    With  his  moral  earnest- 
ness be  possessed  also  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  his  country,  and  in  many  pas- 
sages of  his  sermons  he  speaks  with  true  elo» 
quence  of  the  fall  of  Italy  and  her  lost  great- 
ness.   It  is  false  to  say  that  when  Barletta 
com  batted  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception it  was  as  against  a  Romish  error,  for  he 
did  this  only  as  a  I^minican,  and  in  the  interest 
of  his  order.    In  other  points  be  cherished  the 
Romish  system,  and  even  mingled  with  his  faith 
the  superstitions  of  astrology,  witchcraft*  visions, 
&c.  ^  C.  S.— &e/y«. 

Barley  (n*ij^C^)  ^^  ever  been  one  of  the 

staple  productions  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Ex. 
9  :  31,  &c.).  In  those  warm  coantries  it  is  uso- 
ally  sown  from  the  middle  of  MarcheshraQ 
(Nov.  1)  to  Shebat  and  Adar  (Feb.  and  March); 
just  as  we  have  winter  and  summer  grain,  sown 
at  different  seasons  {Light/boi^  Hor.  Hebr.  ad 
Johann.  4 :  35).  The  harvest  began  in  Ahib 
(Nisar),  March  or  April  (Roth  1 :  22;  2  Sam. 
21 :  9 ;  Judg.  8  :  2),  with  the  presentation  of 
the  firstfruits  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover 
(I6th  of  Nisan.  See  Firstfiruits  and  Harvat 
Comp.  Deut  8:8;  2  Chron.  2  :  9,  Ac,  &o.). 
Barley  is  still,  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  wholesome  and  pleasant  food  of  the  poor  of 
those  regions  {Plin.  H.  N.  22,  65 ;  Judges  7 : 
13 ;  Ruth  3  :  17,  dbc. ;  John  6  :  9,  13.  ^.).  nnd 
is  also  fed  to  horses  and  asses  (1  Kings4:2S; 
Jos,  Antt,  5,  6,  4 ;  Pesach,  f.  3,  2).  As  barley 
(f>Ue  hordeum)  was  inferior  to  wheat,  it  was  not 
used  in  offerings,  excepting  in  the  "  offering  of 
jealousy"  (Numb.  5 :  15,  £o.,  26 ;  Wskna  So(ok 
2,  1 ;  3, 1.  6.  cf.  Philo  opp.  11. 309).  Its  inferior 
value  Is  also  indicated  in  Hosea  3:2;  and  Lent. 
27 :  16  makes  1  homer  of  seed-bariey  =«  50  silver 
shekels.  An  intoxicating  drink  was  also  made 
out  of  barley  (as  in  Egypt,  Herod.  2,  77:  |v^> 
olvof  xptSkyof),  resembling  strong  beer  (*l3&^t 

oixspa*  Levit.  10  :  9,  &c. ;  Mishna  Pesaek*  3, 1; 
Gemar,  Schabbaih  fol.  156, 1 ;  Oihon.  2«.  rabbin. 
772;  Bwctorf,  lex.  ialmud.  rabbin.  2¥>l),  See 
CWsttM,  hieroboian.  II.  239,  Ac;  Faidsent 
Ackerb.  d.  Morgenl.  99,  Ac.;  Euhlt,  eakmhr. 
Palaesi.  oeeon,  14.  23 ;  Len^erke,  Kenaan  1. 9o; 
Winer's  R.  W.  B,  Rcbtscbi.'^ 

Bamabaa,  the  companion  of  Paul,  was  s 
Levlte,  bom  in  Cyprus.  To  his  original  name 
Joses  the  Apostles  added  n{?13J*"^5  ****  ^ 

ediji/ing  exhortation,  nat  of  consolation:  comp- 
Acts  4 :  36  with  11 :  23),  which  designates  t 
propheti  in  the  primitive  Christie  seoM  (Acf 
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la :  1 ;  15 :  32).    He  joined  tbe  Church  in  Jern^ 
salem    shortly    nfter    its    eHtablishmenl,    And 
evioced  bis  zeal  for  the  goepek  bj  selling  his 
land  and  giving  the  pvoceeds  for  the  relief  of 
poor  fellow-belieTers.    He  soon  acquired  such 
influenee  that  he  was  enabled  to  dissipate  the 
Cbarcb's  mistrust  of  Paul,  and  introduce  him 
to  Peter  and  James,     When  the  tidings  of  the 
spread  of  tbe  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  An- 
tioch  reached  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was  sent 
thither  and  labored  successfully  ( Acts  11 :  22-24). 
Needing  assistance,  he  brought  Paul  from  Tar- 
cos  (v.  25,  26), — a  choice  indicating  the  liberal 
spirit  natural  to  him  as  a  Hellenist,  whilst  his 
^ing  upon  the  errand  himself  also  evinces  his 
prudence.    He  labored  with  Paul  in  Antioch  a 
whole  year,  when,  accompanied  (partly?)  by 
Paul,  he  conveyed  (A.  D.  44)  a  contribution  of 
his  church  to  the  elders  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  brethren  in  Judea  (v.  29,  30). 
After  their  return,  they,  with  John  Mark  (a 
sister's  son  of  Barnabas,  who  had  followed  them 
from  Jerusalem),  started  out  upon  a  missionary 
tour  through  Cyprus,  Pamphilia,  Pisidia,  and  Ly- 
caonia,  preaching  the  gospel  to  Jews  and  Qentiles. 
From  this  period  Paul  becomes  more  prominent 
in  the  narrative  (14 :  12),  though  both  are  styled 
Apostles  (14:  4,  14).     Returning  from  this  tour 
they  aboae  in  Antioch  for  some  time.    Then 
arose  the  question  touching  the  obligation  of 
heathen  converts  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  caused 
great  dissension.    Paul  and  Barnabas  urged  the 
spirit  of  Christian  catholicity  against  the  de- 
mands of  Judjiizlng  members,  and  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Apostles 
and  elders  there.    Their  decision  favored  the 
milder  view,  and  required  heathen  converts  to 
obey  merely  the  so-called  Noachian  law.    It  is 
probable  that  Galat.  2 :  1-10  refers  to  this  event. 
After  tarrying  again  for  a  season  in  Antioch, 
Paul  proposed  another  missionary  tour  to  Bar- 
nabas (15  :  36^   for  the    confirmation    of  the 
churches,  but  aisagreeing  in  reference  to  Mark 
(v.  37-39),  they  separated,  and  B.  with  his 
nephew  went  to  Cyprus.    At  this  point  Barnar 
has  disappears  from  the  narrative.    But  from 
Paul's  epistles  we  gather  that  once,  in  Antioch, 
his  more  liberal  views  yielded  to  the  example 
of  Peter  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing 
disciples  (Qal.  2  :  13) ;  that,  like  Paul,  he  sup- 
port(Mi  himself  by  his  own  labor  (1  Cor.  9:6); 
and  that  his  nephew  Mark  attended  Paul  during 
his  imprisonment  in  Rome  (Col.  4 :  10).    To 
infer  thence  that  B.  died  about  this  time,  would 
be  as  unsafe  as  to  conclude  from  2  Cor.  8  :  18 
that  he  subsequently  again  co-operated  with 
Paul.    Tradition  has  endeavored  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  N.  T.  sketch  of  Barnabas. 
Clement  of  A.  (and  others)  says  he  was  one  of 
the  70  disciples.    The  Clem.  Homilies  also  call 
him  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ,  and  report 
that  he  labored  in  Alexandria  and  converted 
Clement  Rom.    The  Clem.  Recognitions  affirm 
that  he  preached  in  Rome  before  Christ's  death. 
The  AeUi  et  passio  B.  in  Cypro,  which  probably 
belong  to  the  5th  century,  describe  his  second 
tour  to  Cyprus,  and  his  martyrdom  there.    A 
itill  later  eulogy  of  a  Cynrian  monk  mixes  nu- 
merous myths  with  the  N.  T:  account  (as  that 
B.  was  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  at  the  same  time 


wkb  Pkul,  !».),  and  relates  the  diaooYerr  of  the 
supposed  corpse  of  B.  (under  Zeno,  47*4-491). 
The  tradition  that  B.  founded  the  church  in 
Milan  is  utterly  untenable.  The  ocoonnte  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  death  of  Barnabas  vary 
greatly,  and  are  unreliable. — An  Epistle  bearing 
tbo  name  of  B.  has  come  down  to  us,  in  21 
chapters,  the  first  4)  only  in  a  bad  Latin  trone- 
lation,  the  balance  in  the  original  Greek,  the 
language  and  style  of  which,  however,  clearly 
betray  divers  authors.  In  the  first  part  (ohapts. 
1-17)  the  writer,  to  refute  Judaizing  notions, 
endeavors  to  show,  by  means  of  insipid  allego* 
rical  interpretations,  that  the  0.  T.  itself  fore- 
tells the  abolition  of  Judaism  by  the  spiritual 
completion  of  its  institutions  in  Christianity,  so 
that  Christians,  and  not  Jews,  are  the  true  cove- 
nant people  of  God ;  the  second  part  furnishes 
moral  directions  under  the  Mjpect  of  the  two 
ways  of  light  and  darkness.  The  persons  ad- 
dressed are  not  named ;  the  ancient  title :  inta-^ 
foXi}  xo^Xixi^,  however,  is  inappropriate,  as  the 
epistle  contains  allusions  which  apply  to  a  nar- 
rower circle  of  readers.  The  supposition,  based 
upon  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians,  is  contradicted  bv  the  absence 
of  all  references  to  a  Jewish-Christian  character 
in  its  readers,  and  b^  its  attack  upon  Judaism, 
whilst  many  expressions  imply  that  they  were 
converts  from  heathenism  (see  Heberle  on  this 
subject  in  the  **  Stud.  d.  wttrt.  Geistl.,"  1846,  1). 
The  epistle  thus  furnishes  important  primitive 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  early  heathen  converts 
towards  Judaism.  As  chapt.  16  assumes  that 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the 
epistle  must  be  dated  after  A.  D.  70;  and  its 
dogmatic  character,  its  leaning  towards  Pauline- 
ism  and  the  anti-Jewish  gnosis,  the  fact  that,  like 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus  ond  the  Ignatian  epi^ 
ties,  it  opposes  Judaism  as  error  hujus  Umporia; 
the  probability  that  Justin  M.  was  acquainted 
with  it,  together  with  other  criteria,  indicate  that 
it  was  written  in  the  first  decades  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. Tbe  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  been 
frequently  discussed.  External  proofs  of  it  are 
found  in  Clement,  who  repeatedly  quotes  it  as 
a  production  of  Barnabas.  But,  passing  by 
other  obieotions,  its  violent  opposition  to  Judo- 
ism,  and  its  gross  errors  in  reference  to  Jewish 
ceremonies,  are  irreconcilable  with  this  view,  as 
is  now  generally  admitted.  The  presumption 
that  another,  later  Barnabas,  was  confounded 
with  the  Apostle,  is  less  probable  than  the  view 
that  an  anonymous  letter  was  found  in  the  Alex* 
andrian  Church  (where  this  epistle  was  evidently 
written),  which  the  superficial  criticism  of  that 
age,  and  even  Clement  himself,  ascribed  to  B., 
OS  the  representative  of  a  more  Catholio  ten- 
dency, and,  according  to  early  tradition,  the 
Apostle  of  that  Church.  The  mediating  hypo- 
thesis of  SchenkeU-^ihtii  chapts.  1-6, 13,  14,  17, 
form  tbe  original  genuine  epistle,  and  that  the 
other  portions  were  afterwards  interpolated,— 
has  been  refuted  by  llefele.  Tertullian  ascribes 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas.  After 
lying  concealed  for  centuries  the  epistle  of  B. 
was  again  brought  to  light  in  a  careful  edition 
by  it.  Menard  us,  1645.  Other  editions  were 
issued  by  J.  Yossius,  Cotelerius,  Russel,  Gal* 
landius,  and  recently  by  Htftit  in  his  Patr.  app. 
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opera.  Tab.  ed.  2, 1843,  and  Ed.  v.  MuroU,  Codex 
Jv.  71  deuieroeafumieust  Turic,  1847. 

IIeberlv.* 

Bamabitel, — Dunn^  the  ^ars  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  duob^r  of  Milan, 
a  soeietY  was  formed  to  c<iunteract  increasing 
vice  anJ  the  anti-Catholio  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiery,  as  well  as  to  reliere  those  suiferinji; 
from  a  fatal  epidemic  which  then  prevailed. 
The  founders  were  three  Milan  clergy.  Ant  M. 
Zaoharias,  Barthol.  Ferrari,  and  Jacob  Ant. 
MorfEia,  and  two  laymen.  Clement  VII.  ap- 
proved the  society  (1533):  Paul  III.  released 
them  from  diocesan  jurisdiction,  holding  them 
directly  amenable  to  Rome,  and  styled  them : 
The  Congregation  of  the  regulated  Clergy  of  St. 
Paul  (1535),  hence  called  Pauliniana  or  Biula- 
fitaiiJr.  The  name  Bamabiies  was  derived  from 
the  church  of  St.  B.,  in  Milan,  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  their  use.  They  rendered  the 
Romish  Church  essential  service,  assumed  the 
management  of  Gymnasia,  and  went  from  house 
to  house  exhorting  the  people  to  piety.  They 
spread  into  other  Catholic  countries.  In  1622 
they  established  them^elvies  in  Paris;  in  1626 
founded  a  college  in  Vienna,  and  in  1660  ano- 
ther. Their  principal  monastery,  at  present, 
is  in  Rome.  Besides  the  throe  usual  monastic 
vows  they  bound  themselves  to  seek  no  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  beyond  their  own  order.  The 
constitutions,  amended  in  1552,  were  completed 
at  a  general  chapter  in  Milan,  1579,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  papal  confirmation. — A  dif- 
ferent and  older  order  of  this  name  (so  called 
after  their  patron)  arose  under  Gregory  XL 
(1370-1378);  They  were  probably  anchorets 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  were  not  fully  organized 
until  1441,  under  Eugene  IV.  C.  Borromeo  had 
them  merged  with  the  later  Barnabites  in  1589. 
As  such  Paul  v.,  1606,  gave  them  his  sanction 
( Wetzer  and  Welte).  ^       Uerzoo.* 

Barnes,  Robert^  Dr.,  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  as  a  martyr,  and 
an  author  of  moderate  abilities.  By  avowing 
sentiments  which  he  derived  from  Luther's 
writings,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry 
VIII.  After  renouncing  Protestant  views,  in 
order  to  escape  from  imprisonment,  he  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  reiterating  them.  He 
fled  to  Wittenberg  (1530).  When  Henry  VIII. 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  Barnes  returned,  and  in 
1535  became  court-chaplain,  and  negotiator  of 
the  king's  union  with  Anna  of  Cleves.  When 
Henry  repudiated  this  wife  he  sought  Barnes' 
destruction  by  accusing  him  of  heresy  before 
the  Parliament.  He  was  barned  July  30,  1540. 
Among  his  theological  writings  the  Vitae  rom. 
ponii^t  guos  papas  voeamus,  is  best  known.  It 
18  entirely  polemical.  (Luther  wrote  a  preface 
to  this  work,  reprintea  by  Seckendori\  HUt. 
Lath.  Ind.  III.  o.  also  wrote  in  Latin  "The 
princ.  Art  of  the  Chr..  Faith."  * )      Hkrzoo.* 

Baronini  (Cesar),  the  father  of  Catholic 
church- history  since  the  Reformation,  was  born 

iOct.  31,  1538)  of  an  old  and  pious  Neapolitan 
amily.  His  parents  gave  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion. At  Veroli  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
higher  studies,  which  ho  afterward  prosecuted 
at  Naples.  Theology  and  jurisprudence  were 
hii  faTorita  icienoef.    In  1557  be  went  with  his 


father  to  Rome,  just  at  the  time  when  Paul  IV. 

was  laboring  to  bring  about  that  reaction  in 
Italy,  by  which  he  hoped  to  restore  the  absolute 
supremacy  and  mediaeval  glory  of  the  papacy. 
But    Baronius   had  little  liking  for  practical 
affairs;  he  longed  rather  after  the  quiet  life  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  man  who  had  power  to  draw 
him  into  this  path,  was  Philip  Neri,  the  founder 
of  the  (Italian)  Oratory,  a  congregation  of  monks, 
whose  leading  impulse  was  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity.     His  entrance  into  this  new 
order  decided  6is  development  and  the  coarse 
of  his  studies.     Th^  regulations  of  the  Oratory 
compelled  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  prepare 
himself   for  his  future  literary  labors.     The 
brethren  (as  we  learn  from  his  Epist  ad  Sixtum 
V,)  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  hoars  of  the 
forenoon  in  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  mnt- 
tcrs.    For  this  purpose  biographies  of  eminent 
church-doctors  were  read  and  varinus  historical 
events  narrated.    The  necessity  of  fitting  him- 
self for  such  exercises,  as  well  as  the  personal 
injunction  of  tU^  head  of  his  order,   shortly 
obliged    Baronius   to  investigate   the   original 
sources  of  church-history.     Love  for  the  work 
soon  followed ;  he  enlarged  his  field,  and  began 
to  examine  also  the  writings  of  contemporary 
profane  authors.     For  thirty  years  he  labored 
with  unremitting  zeal  on  this  enormous  mass  of 
material,  which  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  nu- 
merous  unpublished  records  of   the   Vatican. 
Thus  equipped,  solely  through  his  desire  fur 
knowledge,  and  not  from  any  motive  of  ambi- 
tion, he  was  summoned  by  Philip  Neri.  now 
concerned  for  the  defence  of  the  Rominh  Church 
against  the  mighty  attack  of  the  Centurioe  Mag- 
delwrgensest  bv  Antony  Caraffa,  and  by  other 
friends  (Epist.  ad  Sixtum  V.  I.  c.  p.  403),  to 
employ  these  unique  literary  treasures  in  the 
composition  of  a  church-history,  the   like  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  neyer  before 
seen. 

The  fame  won  by  a  work  so  extraordinay  in 
that  age  had  its  effect  upon  his  position.  Baro- 
nius himself,  if  we  may  trust  his  confessions, 
wished  to  continue  his  severe  labors  in  an  unos- 
tentatious manner.  But  the  Curia,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance,  forced  him  to  accept  high  digni- 
ties and  honors  (v.  Epist.  ad  Clementem  VIIL  H. 
p.  419).  First  appointed  prothonotary  of  the 
Apostolfc  See,  he  was  invested  with  the  purple 
June  15, 1596,  by  the  same  pope,  Clement  VIIL, 
cardinal  tit.  S.  S.  Martyrum  Nerti  et  AehilUit 
besides  being  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  member  of  the  Congregaiio  eccUsi- 
asticorum  rituum  and  of  the  Typographia  Vati' 
eana.  After  his  admission  into  the  college  of 
cardinals,  many,  influenced  by  the  splendor  of 
his  literary  reputation,  desired  to  see  him  occupy 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  death  of  Clement 
VIIL,  and  still  more  after  the  speedy  decease 
of  Leo  XL,  he  was  almost  crowned  with  the 
papal  tiara,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  remon- 
strances. In  the  latter  conclave,  the  Spanish 
party,  offended  by  his  Tradatus  de  monorchia 
SieiMs,  alone  preveoted  it.  In  the  /Vc^  ad 
Ibm.  JlIL  Baronius  speaks  of  these  hopes  as 
dangerous  impedimsnts  to  the  peaceful  proseca* 
tion  of  his  work,  only  removed  by  the  election 
of  Paul  V.    From  that  time  forth  he  was  left> 
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free  to  devote  himielf  exclasiveljr  to  science ;  but 
bla  strenaous  toil  atid  ascetic  habits  produced 
their  lej^itimate  effects.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1607,  he  sank  under  the  labor,  by  which  alone 
tbe  completioo  of  his  might j  work  was  possible. 
This  work,  the  Annaiea  Eccleskuticit  is  a 
chronicle  written  in  a  lofiy  style,  beginning  with 
the  birth  of  Christ  (which  he  makes  identical 
with  the  42d  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus)  and 
ending  A,  D.  1198.  Its  plan,  in  the  general 
outline,  is  that  of  the  medisBval  chronicles :  the 
jesr  is  the  rubric,  under  which  events  are  ar- 
ranged without  regard  to  their  historical  con- 
section.  First  comes  the  ^ear  of  grace;  then 
follows  tbe  name  of  the  ruling  Pope,  along  with 
the  acts  of  his  administration ;  and  in  the  third 

Elace,  tbe  year  of  accession  of  the  Roman,  and 
Iter,  of  tbe  German  emperors.  The  annalistio 
form  is  certainly  useful  to  the  reader  in  bring- 
ing before  him  a  mass  of  traditions  and  isolated 
facts  in  the  best  practicable  order,  but  this  is 
only  tbe  case  when  the  most  critical  and  pains- 
taking accoracy  has  been  observed.  That  such 
Annals  raav  possess  considerable  historical  value, 
were  it  only  as  preparati«>ns  for  real  history,  is 
shown  by  the  chronicles  of  the  German  empire 
under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  edited  by  Ranke. 
But  Baronius  does  not  come  fully  up  to  this, 
high  mark.  To  say  nothing  of  the  limitations, 
inseparable  from  his  Catholicism  and  his  pole- 
mical attitude,  there  are  yet  errors  in  dogmatic 
points,  and  especially  in  chronolo^,  so  serious, 
that  bis  Annals  can  never  be  usea  without  the 
greatest  caution.  This,  however,  has  been  ob- 
Tiated  in  a  large  degree  by  the  numerous  cor- 
rections of  the  sagacious  Fagi,  in  his  Critica 
\utoric(hchrtmologica.  Thus  amended,  the^/  are 
indispensable  to  the  earnest  student  of  meduBval 
church-history. 

The  j4».  EcrZ,  were  undoubtedly  called  forth 
by  tbe  appearance  of  the  Ceniuricd  Magdeburg- 
ernes;  but  tbeir  polemical  bearing  is  by  no 
means  direct  and  special.  It  is  chiefly  observ- 
able in  the  narration  of  the  same  events,  as 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  this  could 
only  be  faithfully  and  truly  done  by  one  who, 
like  blm,  was  in  possession  of  documents  guar- 
anteed by  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Comp.  the  Ep,  ad  Sixtum  F.  from  Tom,  II.  of 
the  Ann.  published  by  Mansi  1. 1.  T.  XXXV.  p. 
i^;  Ep.ad  CUmeniem  VIU.,  ib.  p.  417.  He 
believed  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to  esta- 
blish the  rights  of  Catholicism  before  all  the 
world  than  to  unroll  this  volume  of  genuine, 
original  records.  In  regard  to  the  puritv  and 
glory  of  the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries  he 
agrees  with  tbe  Centuriators ;  but,  whilst  they 
endeavor,  not  onl^  to  exhibit  its  disagreement 
with  that  of  tbe  middle  ages,  but  also  to  charac- 
terize the  latter  as  apostate  from  the  former,  and 
decidedly  anti-Christian,  Baronius,  in  order  to 
show  the  abiding  sameness  and  consistency  of 
Catholicism,  strives  to  prove  Romish  features 
then  already  in  existence  and  the  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  tbe  papacy  from  the  bishopric  of 
Peter  in  Rome. 

The  best  and  most  correct  edition  of  the  Ann, 
Sod,  is  thai  of  Antwerp  (1610)  in  XII.  Tom. 
iU.  (Tom.  JOT.  was  forbidden  in  bia  dominions 


by  Philip  III,,  because  it  contained  the  TradOm 
tus  de  monardiia  SicUias) ;  the  one  most  conve- 
nient for  use  is  that  of  Mansi  in  38  Tom,  FoL 
LuctE,  in  which  Pagi's  Critica  are  printed  be- 
neath the  text— the  continuation  by  Raynaldui 
is  also  added,  Tom,  XXXY.  containing  the  Ap' 
paratua  and  Tom.  XXXVI.-XXXVIII.  the  val* 
uable  Indicts.  Comp.  Vita  Baronii  by  Iliero- 
nymus  Barnabaous,  Rom'se,  1651,  a  rare  book; 
Sagittarii,  Introductio  in  Hist.  EccL,  Tom.^  I.  p, 
282,  sq. ;  Du  Pin,  Nouvelle  Biblicthwue  des  aut, 
eccl.  7\>m.  XVII.  p.  1,  and  Baur's  £!pochcn  der 
Greschichtschreibung,  p.  72,  sq. 

Dr.  H.  Reutxr. — Fbrter. 

Bartabas,  probably  «  Son  of  Saba,  is  the 
name  of  two  persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles:  1)  Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  with 
the  additional  surname  of  Justus,  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  of  Matthias  for  the  vacancy 
in  the  college  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  life  of  Christ,  perhaps  one  of  the 
70  disciples.  In  former  times,  and  lately  by 
Ullmann,  his  identity  with  Barnabas  has  been 
asserted,  and  the  reading,  Bopra^y,  actually 
occurs  ch.  1 :  23.  Still  the  proof  is  slight,  and 
in  ch.  4 :  36,  Barnabas  is  introduced  as  one  not 
before  known.  2)  Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas, 
was  ranked  among  the  chief  men  of  the  first 
Christian  congregation  (Acts  15  :  22),  and  sent 
with  Silas,  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Synod  at 
Antioch.  According  to  Qrutius  and  others,  he 
was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas. 

HsBXRLE. — Porter. 

Barsnmaa,  Bishop  of  Nisibis.  —  (See  Nesto- 
rians.) 

Bannmas,  archimandrite  or  abbot,  the  head 
of  the  Eutychian  partj  among  the  monks  of 
Syria,  and  the  accomplice  of  the  violent  Diosou- 
rus  in  the  robber-synod  at  Epbesus  (449).  Re- 
buffed at  Chalcedon,  where  he  had  the  impu* 
dence  to  appear,  he  labored  for  the  spread  of  the 
Eutychian  doctrine  in  Syria  till  the  day  of  his 
death  (458).  He  is  regarded  by  the  Jacobites 
as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  saint  Assem, 
bibl.  or.  Tom.  II.  1.  Herzoo.— Porfer. 

Bartholomew,  Ba^xofuMs,  t.  e,  son  of  Tal- 

noai,  ♦JObn  ")3»  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 

(Matth.  10 : 3 ;  Luke  6 :  14 ;  Acts  1 :  13).  There 
IS  an  old  conjecture  that  he  is  the  same  person 
with  NathauaeL  of  Cana  (John  1 :  45),  who  is 
so  specially  mentioned  in  John  21 :  2  that  we 
must  believe  the  Evangelist  wished  him  to  be 
counted  an  apostle.  On  the  other  hand,  bis. 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  apostles. 
But  because  in  this  list  B.  is  coupled  with 
Philip,  and  in  John  1 :  45  Nathanael  is  found 
in  close  association  with  the  same  Philip,  the 
supposition  of  their  identity  is  not  at  all  impro* 
babie.  Bartholomew,  of  whose  labors  the  N.  T, 
says  nothing,  according  to  Euseb.  lU  £.  Y.  10, 
and  Jerome  de  viris  UlustribuSt  published  the  gos- 
pel  in  India.  But  by  India  we  must  probably 
understand  Arabia  Felix,  which  the  ancienta 
also  called  India;  comp.  Moahcimt  de  rebug 
Christ,  ante  C,  M,  eammetUarii^  p.  206.  The 
Armenians  also  boast  that  he  preached  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them  {Assem.  bibl.  or.  III.  XL 
20).    Here,  too,  tradition  telb  im»  he  was  flayed 
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alive  and  then  onieiiled  with  his  head  downward* 
His  festival  ocoars  on  the  24tb  of  August. 

Hkrzoq. — Porter, 
Bartholomew  of  Bresoia,  doctor  of  canonical 
law  and  pupil  of  Laurentius  Hifnanos,  distin- 
gttishi>d  himself  .by  his  Notes  on  Gratian's  De- 
cree (1236),  and  wrote,  besides,  several  works 
on  canonical  law. 

Bartholomew,  de  las  Casas.— -(See  Caaat,  B. 
de  l<u,) 

BartholomSBni,  de  martyrOms,  one  of  the 
most  piuus  and  upright  men  of  the  Roman 
Cathoho  Church  of  the  16th  century.  Born  in 
Lisbon  (1514)  and  baptised  in  the  church  de 
mariyribue  (whence  his  name),  he  entered  the 
Order  of  St  Dominic  as  early  as  his  14th  year, 
and  became,  after  first  receiving  several  digni- 
ties, which  his  unfeigned  humility  would  haHlv 
suffer  him  to  accept.  Archbishop  of  Braga  (1558). 
Ho  discharged  the  duties  ot  this  office  with 
great  slcill  and  conscientiousness.  At  Trent  he 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  the  Council,  and  tried  to  carry  out  its 
resolutions  in  his  diocese.  He  founded  the  first 
seminary  for  tiriests  in  Portugal,  held  a  provin- 
cial synod  (1566),  established  hospitals  and 
asjrlums  for  the  poor,  and  exhibited  a  noble 
spirit  of  self-sacrince  during  the  plague  of  1568 
and  the  great  famine  of  1567-75.  In  1582 
Gregory  XIII.  granted  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ardent  wish  to  lay  down  his  honors  and  his  bur- 
dens. Now  once  more  an  humble  monk  in  the 
monasterjT  of  Viana,  founded  by  his  own  hands, 
he  gave  instruction  to  the  country  people  and 

rrformed  works  of  charity.  He  died  in  1590. 
was  a  tolerably  fruitful  author.  Besides  seve- 
ral biblical  commentaries  and  a  Portuguese  cate- 
chism, we  ma^  mention  his  compendium  vita 
epiritualu^  a  book  of  devotion.  An  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Rome  (1727)  in  2  folio 
vols,  by  Malachias  d'Inguimbert.  See  Wetter 
and  Welie,  Encyd.  Hkrzoo. — Porter. 

Bartholomew*!  Bve.— (See  French  Be/or- 
motion.) 

Bartholomitei. — 1)  Fugitive  monks  of  St 
Basil,  who  found  an  asylum  in  Genoa  (1307), 
and  soon  after  dedicated  a  church  to  Su  Bar* 
tholomew,  from  which  they  derived  their  name. 
Clement  V.,  when  their  numbers  increased, 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  worshipping  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ritual.  They  established 
new  monasteries  in  several  Italian  cities,  and 
entered  into  closer  union  with  the  Romish 
Church.  Afterward  many  members  fell  away, 
and  their  Order,  reduced  to  a  few  cloisters,  was 
finally  suppressed  b^  Innocent  X.  in  1650. 
Among  the  Bartholomites  Bitio  had  distinguished 
himself  as  the  historian  of  the  Order.  See  Hel- 
yoti  I.  p.  300. 

2)  A  community  of  seenlar  priests,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Bartholomew  Holshauser,  who 
was  born  in  Langenau,  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Wartemberg  ]^1613),  made  priest  in  1639, 
soon  after  canon  in  Salsburg,  and  then  in  1642 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
emsee,  in  Bavaria.  Whilst  canon  in  Salzburg, 
he  founded  his  institute,  which  met  with  such 
fisvor  and  rendered  such  imporlattt  service  to -the 
Romish  Church,  that  the  Bishop  of  Chur  (1644) 


exhorted  all  the  deaeons  of  his  diocese  to  join  it, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Regensburg,  Osnabruek  sod 
Mayence  (1653  and  1654)  oalTed  priests  there- 
from, and  commanded  the  clergy  of  their  semi- 
naries to  conform  to  its  roles.  It  spread  far  aod 
wide;  to  Hungary  (1676),  Spain  (1682). Pnland 
(1683).  The  papal  nuncio  in  Cologne  styled 
the  precepts  of  Holshauser  medulla  eanonum. 
H.  himself  died  (1658),  when  deacon  and  curate 
of  Bingen.  The  aim  of  his  foundation  was  to 
train  up  good  pastors  and  preachers.  Special 
houses  were  set  apart  for  seminarists,  priest*, 
and  clergymen,  who  were  disabled  or  sick.  The 
foundation,  though  placed  under  the  snperrision 
of  the  diocesan  bishop,  had  its  own  presidents. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  leal  of 
the  Bartholomites  declined,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  fell  into  decay.  See  Helyot,  YIII.  p. 
138.  seq.  HiazoG. — B>rUr. 

Barton*  Elitaheth,  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
known  as  "  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,"  at  the  ht- 
ginning  of  the  Reformation,  when  all  England 
was  shaken  by  the  first  steps  ngainsi  the  papacj, 
attracted  great  attention  by  her  fanati^ 
speeches  and  epileptic  trances.  The  vicar  of 
the  parish,  Richard  Masters,  a  man  demoted  to 
the  old  faith,  sought  to  give  her  importance  by 
publishing  her  sayings  as  divine  revelatioDB. 
In  short,  the  chapel  at  Aldington,  where  she  wiP 
said  to  have  been  sudden^  cured  before  ak 
image  of  the  Virgin,  became  a  place  of  great 
resort.  The  growing  reputation  of  the  propbet* 
ess,  now  habited  as  a  nun,  inspired  Masters  aod 
others  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  use  her 
influence  against  Henir  YIII.  and  the  innoTi* 
tions  in  the  Church.  Frequent  victorious  con- 
flicts with  the  devil ;  a  letter  in  golden  charac- 
ters, said  to  have  been  sent  down  to  her  from 
heaven  by  Mary  Magdalene;  and  sundry  mirs* 
des  palmed  off  upon  the  superstitious  multitude, 
in  wnich  she  plaved  a  prominent  part,  excited 
the  reverent  wonder  of  high  and  low  for  sereral 
years.  When  at  length  the  projected  divorce  of 
the  king  agitated  the  whole  country,  she  pro- 
claimed: "If  the  king  puts  away  bis  wife 
Katherine  he  will  cease  to  be  king  and  die  a 
miserable  death  in  seven  months."  To  tbii 
were  added  several  warnings.  Such  sajings* 
industriously  circulated,  produced  a  general 
commotion.  Not  only  did  the  agents  of  the 
Pope  and  Katherine  s  clerical  advisers  open 
communications  with  this  new  saint,  but  even 
the  venerable  Bishop  Fisher  and  Chancellor 
More.  The  latter,  however,  as  a  letter  to  Thomai 
Cromwell,  quoted  by  Burnet,  plainly  shows,  wsi 
soon  undeceived,  and  regardea  the  whole  scheme 
as  a  hypocritical  deception.  This  intrigue  of  the 
papal  party,  of  which  the  maid  of  Kent  was  tbe 
soul,  at  last  woke  Uie  wrath  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  commanded  the  nun  and  her  aecumpliccs  to 
be  seised  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  They 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and,  when  the  breach 
t)etween  England  and  Rome  became  wider,  eie 
cuted  together,  in  April,  1534.  The  nnfortunate 
rictim  confessed  her  crime,  but  laid  the  blame 
upon  her  "  learned  friends."  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Thomas  More  were  arrested  as  privy  to  the 
treason,  and  (other  charges  being  made  against 
them)  likewise  beheaded  the  nest  year. 

Dr,  G.  W«bie.— iWcr. 
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Barodl  (TT1*)3  *^  Benedieiiu,  Blessed),  the 

son  of  Neriab,  of  a  distinguinhed  family,  well 
educated  in,  and  ihoroughly  acquainted  with, 
his  nati?e  language,  was  the  friend  and  faithful 
eompanion^  the  amanuensis  and  disciple  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  dictated  to  him  his  pro- 
phecies, and  appointed  him  to  read  them  in  the 
temple,  upon  a  fast-day,  before  all  the  peo- 
ple (Jer.  36).  Painfully  oppressed  by  private 
priefs,  as  well  as  by  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 
the  panishments  which  God  had  brought  upon 
them,  he  was  comforted  by  Jeremiah  with  the 
proroine  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck, 
he  at  least,  go  where  he  might,  would  be  pre- 
seryed  alive.  At  the  same  time  he  was  faith- 
fully admonislied  that  as  Ood  was  everywhere 
T'uiting  bis  people  with  affliction,  and  destroying 
their  peace,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  expect 
good  things.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  Baruch 
and  his  master  were  both  taken  prisoners,  but 
upon  the  petition  of  the  prophet  were  subse- 
quently set  at  liberty  by  their  captors.  They 
•till  continued  to  share  each  other's  fortunesr, 
sod  when  Jeremiah  was  carried  to  Egypt,  Ba- 
ruch, maliciously  suspected  of  being  his  adviser 
by  the  stubborn  people,  was  taken  with  him. 
From  that  time  forth  we  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
have  no  certain  information  concerning  him. 
Some  suppose  that  be  died  there ;  others  say  that 
he  returned  to  Babylon,  where  he  ended  his  life 
twelve  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

But  we  have  a  prophetic,  partlnetic  book,  by 
the  name  of  Barocb,  the  contents  of  which  are 
as  follows:  It  was  written  at  Babylon,  the  fifth 
year  after  the  deatruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
read  before  the  oaptive  king  Jeconiah  and  all 
the  people.  The  people  assembled  themselves 
before  Uod,  took  up  collections,  and  sent  them, 
together  with  the  vessels  of  silver  manufactured 
for  the  temple  by  Zedekiah,  to  the  high  priest 
and  people  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  request  that 
the  money  should  be  employed  for  sacrifices, 
and  that  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the  lives 
of  Nebuchadneaaar  and  his  son  Belshaasar,  and 
for  the  aversion  of  the  wrath  of  Qod.  This  book 
they  were  to  read  in  the  temple  upon  fast-days, 
making  confession  of  their  sins,  and  praying  to 
Ood  fur  their  deliverance  from  captivity  and  de- 
struction (1 :  15 ;  3:8).  Israel  is  also  told  the 
cause  of  her  afflictions  in  forsakine  the  wisdom 
of  Oud  as  exhibited  in  his  law,  and  exhorted  to 
return  to  his  service  as  the  only  hope  of  salvap 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  remnant  of  the 
people  are  comforted  with  the  assurance  thai 
they  will  not  be  given  up  to  the  heathen  for 
utter  destruction.  Jerusalem  is  deserted  and 
ber  children  carried  into  captivity,  but  she  is 
encouraged  to  call  upon  Qod  for  help,  and  as- 
sured that  she  shall  be  speedily  restored  to  great 
prosperity  and  honor. 

That  the  author  of  this  book  could  not  have 
beea  the  friend  of  Jeremiah  is  evident  already 
&om  the  many  historical  mistakes  in  the  intro- 
duction (1 :  1-11),  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  first  pan  professes  to  be  a  compilation  from 
older  wntings,  sooh  as  Jeremiah,  Nehemiah, 
l^teronomy,  Daniel  (?)  and  Isaiah,  whilst  the 
Kcond  moal  be  referred  to  a  much  later  period, 
the  fiiUi  year  of  their  exikt  and  the  first  is  not 


even  eonsistent  in  maintaining  the  position  it 
assumes  (de  WeUe,  {  323).  Nor  does  the  book 
appear  in  the  Jewish  canon ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  church-fathers,  espe- 
cially the  passage  3  :  35-37,  which  indicates 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  who,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Greek  Bible  as  an  appendix  to  Jeremiah, 
regarded  it  as  possessing  equal  canonical  au- 
thority. On  this  account  the  Romish  Church 
to  this  day  receive  it  as  genuine,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testants, with  few  exceptions,  as,  for  instance, 
G,  Whiston,  in  his  Disputation  (London,  1727), 
and  Moulinii  (Notice  sur  lea  livr,  apocr.  de  Van* 
eierif  7*.,  Geneve,  1828),  correctly  place  it  among 
the  Apocrypha ;  although  it  should  by  no  means 
be  unduly  depreciated,  inasmuch  as  upon  the 
whole  it  18  a  faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  in  the  second  part  especially  is 
not  wanting^  in  propriety,  skill  and  poetic  ele- 
vation. It  IS  hard  to  say  in  what  language^  or 
when  it  was  written.  The  learned  are  divided 
in  their  opinions,  although  the  majority  are  in 
favor  of  a  Hebrew  original:  others  neain  inclined 
to  think  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  question, 
perhaps,  may  best  be  settled  by  the  admission 
of  Fritzsehe,  the  latest  critic  upon  the  book,  that 
the  first  part  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  rend  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  the 
book  itself  affirms.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
language  in  the  second  part  is  purer  and  more 
select,  the  contents  more  original,  and  not  with- 
out traces  of  Alexandrian  culture,  we  must  con- 
clude with  another  writer  (Berthold)  that  in  all 
probability  the  text  at  first  was  in  Greek.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  translation 
of  the  first  part  was  the  Alexandrian  translation 
of  Jeremiah  (HUzig,  Psal.  II.  p.  119;  Ewdld, 
Hist  Is.  III.  2,  p.  232,  n.  5 ;  Frihaeke),  and  that 
he  just  appended  the  second  part  to  it.  Ewald 
is  of  the  opinion,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
it  was  written  in  Persian  times  (about  360-350^, 
as  a  warning  from  the  Babylonish  Jews  to  their 
brethren  in  Judea,  against  the  reckless  resist- 
ance which  they  made  to  the  existing  anthori* 
ties ;  especially  the  first  part,  which  was  in  that 
case  prior  to  Dan.  9,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
language  in  which  this  epistle  is  clothed  may  to 
some  extent  have  been  oorrowed  from  Jer.  29, 
and  the  passage,  51 :  59,  may  have  suggested 
the  idea  that  Baruch  was  at  one  time  in  Baby* 
Ion  in  the  service  of  his  master,  and  that  be 
sent  forth  this  admonitory  and  consolatory  ad- 
dress in  his  venerable  name  to  make  it  the  more 
impressive.  The  translation,  however,  as  well 
as  the  second  section,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  when  perhaps  the  translators 
found  the  epistle  already  appended  to  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  and  from  the  £tict  that  his  render- 
ing is  often  very  imperfect,  it  would  seem  that 
the  original  was  not  just  at  hand.  When  HMg 
(p.  120)  goes  farther,  and  holds  that  Barncb  is 
the  autnor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  entirely  different  spirit  of  the  two 
books  forbids  the  thought  (de  Wette,  i  323,  n.  6). 
As  the  6th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Bameb  is 
often  improperly  adduced  as  the  so-called  **  epia- 
tle  of  Jeremiah,"  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is 
altogether  independent  of  it,  and  originated  at 
a  later  period,  in  the  time  of  the  Maooab^ee,  and 
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trithout  donbt  in  Effjpt ;  and  was  originally  a 
piece  of  Grecian  declamation  exposing  the  folly 
of  idolatry,  a  theme  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent furnished  by  Jer.  10,  29,  was  freouently 
discussed  by  the  later  Jews  (Book  of  Wisdom, 
chap.  13,  &c.).  The  contradiction  between  Jer. 
29  :  10  and  the  epistle,  verse  3,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  Jer.  was  not  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle ;  but  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  lived 
later  (comp.  Dan.  9  :  24,  &c.).  Finally,  we  find 
at  Paris  and  at  London,  a  pseudepigraphic  bo<ik 
named  Baruch  in  the  Syriac  language,  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  the  ten  tribes,  which,  in  a 
rhetorical,  prolix,  senseless  style,  exhorts  them 
to  be  patient.  It  is  evidently  a  Christian  pro- 
duction, perhaps  originally  written  in  Syriac. 
See  Ewald  and  FriUsche,  1757. 

»  Rdetscbi. — Dr,  Wolff. 

Banillai  (^^t"^3tyerretM,  iron  ;  or  from  the 

rabbinical  K /f^lISi  bull-calf),  a  wealthy  land- 

owner  in  Gilead,  who  hospitably  entertained 
King  David  during  his  flight  from  Absalom,  but 
declined  his  offer  to  return  with  him  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  17  :  27 ; 
19  :  32-39 ;  1  Kings  2  :  7).  With  all  his  reve- 
rence for  the  Lord's  anointed,  he  still  retained 
the  feelings  of  a  freeman  —  a  proof  that  the 
kingly  rule  of  a  hundred  years  had  not  yet  de- 
stroyed the  independent  spirit  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  Ezra  2  :  61  and  Neh. 
7  :  63.  Haupp. — Porter. 

Basel,  Confession  o/I— The  national  peculi- 
arities of  the  people  among  whom  the  Re^irmed 
Church  was  established  occasioned  correspond- 
ing modifications  in  its  development ;  so  that  it 
exhibits  greater  diversities  than  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Hence  also  the  multiplicity  of  Re- 
formed symbols.  But  even  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  Basel  is  distinguished  by  having  pro- 
duced  its  own  confession,  and  retained  it  to  this 
day.  The  Directory  of  1529  furnished  merely 
the  first  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 
The  threatening  attitude  of  Romanism,  espe- 
cially since  the  Cappel  defeat,  and  the  stir  of  the 
suppressed  but  still  active  Anabaptists,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prepare  a  more  definite  and  ex- 
tended statement  of  the  Reformed  faith  for  the 
use  of  the  laity,  so  that  the  work  begun  might 
be  more  firmly  secured.  The  matter  had  alre^y 
cngiured  the  attention  of  (Ecolanipadius.  When 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  was  announced, 
some  thought  it  advisable  that  CEoolampadius 
and  Zwingli  should  represent  their  respective 
cities  at  Augsburg  by  written  confessions,  and 
therefore  mutually  agree  as  to  the  Articles  they 
would  maintain  m  Uie  name  of  Basel  and  Zu- 
rich, and  as  to  the  accusations  which  thev  would 
repel.  0.  in  fact  wrote  such  a  confession,  and 
corresponded  (March  30,  1530)  with  Zwingli 
upon  the  subject  But  as  Q.  seems  (from  that 
letter)  to  have  thought  the  movement  unim- 
portant, he  withheld  his  document  even  from 
Zwingli.  It  was  afterwards  reported  in  Basel 
thai  Charles  V.,  upon  hearing  the  Confession  of 
Basel  read,  said  it  oaased  faim  serious  thought. 
But  this  is  a  pare  fiction;  no  ootemporaneous 
writer  intimates  that  such  a  Confession  was  then 
presented  to  the  Emperor.  But  O.,  shortly 
before  hit  death,  prepared  a  brief  CoQfesiion, 


I  which  he  wove  into  the  address  with  wbieh  he 
opened  the  Syn(»d  of  Basel,  held  in  Sept.  1531. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Basel, 
as  a  comparison  of  both  clearly  shows.    The 
Conf.  of  B.  was  elaborated  between  1532-153i 
pn>bably  by  Myconius.     As  such  it  was  puh- 
lished,  Jan.  21,  1534,  and  soon  aAerwards  wnt 
to  Stranburg  as  a  refutation  of  the  complninta 
of  the  Strasburg  theologians,  that  in  Bawl  ther 
had  a  Lord's  Supper  without  Christ  (Mjconios' 
letter  to  Bullinger,  Oct  14,  1534].    The  title  of 
the  oldest  edition  (probably  or  1534)  is:  Be- 
kannthnus  unsers  hemigen  christlichen  ghubmSf 
me  er  die  Kylch  zu  Basel  haldi.    M.nrginal  notes 
in  Latin  are  added,  suggeoted,  no  doubt,  bj  fre- 
ouent  revisions  prior  to  its  publication,  whilst 
tnev  did  not  wish  to  incorporate  the  additions 
with  the  text    After  154i    these  notes  were 
omitted.    The  Council  ordered  that  all  the  citi* 
zens,  assembled  in  the  guild,  should  declare, 
after  hearing  the  Confession  read,  whether  thej 
would  pledge  their  life,  honor  and  possessions 
for  its  maintenance.    This  gave  rise  to  the  cos* 
torn,  in  Basel,  of  reading  the  Confession  snna- 
ally   before  the  guild,   on   the   day  preceding; 
Maundy  Thursday.     MUhlhausen  also  adopted 
this  Confession,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Conf.  Muhlhtisana  (jnst  as  the   1st  Helrede 
Conf.  is  called  the  2d  fiasel  Conf.,  becaose  it  was 
composed  in  B.).    The  Conf.  of  B.  is  di^itin- 
guished  for  its  conciseness  and  its  moderation. 
There  are  numerous  special  editions  of  it:  the 
first  is  probably  that  of  1534;  the   Corpus  d 
Syntagma  contains  it,  as  do  also  the  workA  of 
August!,  Niemeyer,  Ochs,  and  Hagenbach:  Kri- 
tisohe  Qesch.  d.  EJntst.  u.  d.  Schioksale  d.  erstes 
B.  Conf.  Basel,  1827,  from  which  mainlv  we 
have  derived  the  alcove  facts.   Coinp.  Kirckhofer, 
O.  Myconius,  1813,  p.  135-142,  and  Herto^fs 
Lehen  Oekol.  II.  233.  234.  Hbrzog.'^ 

Basel,  Council  of  from  August  27th,  1431, 
until  May  7th,  1449. — The  Synod  at  Constance 
had  restored  the  unity  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
had  condemned  heretics,  expressed  the  authority 
of  General  Councils,  and  by  the  decree  Fr^ntixM 
had  enjoined  the  periodical  repetition  of  saeh 
assemblies.  In  this  way  an  institution  of  the 
ancient  Church  was  revived,  and  entrusted  with 
the  commissi(m  of  reforming  the  Church  in  its 
head  and  members,  a  movement  which  was 
loudly  called  for  by  welUdisposed  persons  is  all 
lands.  The  Councils,  at  the  same  time,  were  to 
be  a  court  of  appeal  against  the  usurpations  and 
abuses  of  the  papal  monarchy.  Such  an  au- 
thority, to  the  supervision  of  which  it  was  to  be 
subject,  and  before  which  it  could  be  called  to 
account,  the  court  of  Rome  was  more  afraid  of 
than  a  reform  of  the  Church  itself.  It  happened 
that  the  Roman  court  found  plausible  pretexts 
for  dissolving  the  Synod  of  Sienna  before  it 
properly  began  its  work.  From  every  quarter, 
and  especially  from  the  courts  and  universities, 
came  tne  request  to  have  a  new  Coaoeil,  but  not 
an  Italian  one.  There  were  also  political  tros* 
bles,  especially  the  inflexibility  of  the  Bohemian 
heretics,  before  whose  fanaticisiii  oven  the 
knights  of  the  cross  were  scattered  like  cbsil^ 
that  led  to  the  wish  that  the  eoclesiaatioal  power 
of  Rome,  still  respected  by  sill  Europe,  might  he 
strengthened.    Oolonna,  who  had  beta  elevatsd 
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to  tbe  apostolicftl  chair  at  Constance  as  Martin 
v.,  shortly  before  his  death  yielded  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  called  a  General  Gounoil 
at  Basel. 

He  was  sacoeeded  by  Eugene  IV.,  a  native  of 
Yenicei  He  was  one  of  tbe  most  unfortunate 
of  popes,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  strife 
with  tbe  Church,  and  first  acquired  the  un- 
yielding obstinacy  which  he  exhibited  as  the 
representative  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  in 
the  provocations  of  this  conflict.  Pressed  by 
the  friends  of  reform  and  ambitious  men  of  his 
own  court  to  rescind  the  decree  of  convocation 
issued  by  his  predecessor,  he  sent  the  bull  to 
Jalian  Cesarini,  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who 
had  disgracefully  fled  from  the  Hussites  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  was  the  more  concerned  to  have  a 
Council,  as  he  hoped  by  negotiation  to  bring 
those  Bohemians  back  again  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  He  also  bad  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  at  heart.  By  bis  authority  this  Council 
was  opened  at  Basel,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1431,  by  Jno.  Polemar  and  John  of  Ragusa. 
Bat  few  prelates  appeared  upon  their  summons, 
so  little  confidence  nad  they  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  court.  At  length,  however,  when  Julian 
himself  arrived  at  Basel,  accompanied  bv  Nico- 
laus  de  Casa,  a  well  known  writer  of  toe  free 
spirit,  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  a  pro- 
tector in  the  name  of  the  empire,  the  persons 
inrited  gradually  came  in  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Fyrennean  peninsula,  England, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  itself.  The  fine  spirit 
and  earnestness  of  the  first  month  gave  reason 
to  hope  for  the  best.  Once  opened,  the  Council 
was  a  power,  a  churchly  aristocracy,  against 
which  the  head  at  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
olijEarohy  of  cardinals  would  henceforth  be 
obliged  to  contend. 

Afraid  of  the  conseqnences,  Eugene,  as  early 
as  the  17th  December  had  sent  a  bull  to  Julian, 
in  which  he  commanded  that  the  assembly 
should  be  dissolved.  The  Cardinal  himself  pro- 
tested against  this  in  several  urgent  epistles; 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  also  interceded  with  the 
Pope  in  favor  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council 
itself  showed  anvthing  bat  a  disposition  to  break 
up.  It  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  of  a 
General  Council  to  represent  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church,  holding  its  power  immediately 
•  from  Qod,  and  only  to  be  dissolved  at  its  plea- 
sure. The  Pope  was  again  invited  to  be  present 
at  Basel,  and  the  reasons  for  absenting  himself 
met  and  answered.  Urged  by  tbe  princes,  and 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers  in  his 
own  territories,  Eugene  at  length  extended  the 
hand  of  reconciliation,  which,  nowever,  was  re- 
garded by  both  parties  as  intended  only  for 
effect. 

The  order  of  proceeding  in  the  Council  was 
admirable,  securing  perfect  independence  in 
voting,  and  happily  avoiding  those  natural  col- 
lisions which  worked  so  unfortunately  at  Con- 
stance. Tbe  discussions,  however,  were  pro- 
tracted, and  there  are  no  limits  which  passion 
may  not  surmount.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
members  according  to  their  nations,  four  equal 
divisions  were  formed  from  tbe  different  grades 
of  dignitaries  present ;  to  one  was  entrusted  tbe 


consideration  of  all  matters  of  faith,  to  the 
second  everything  connected  with  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  third  had  the  subject  of  Church 
reform,  and  the  fourth  had  the  oversight  of  all 
miscellaneous  concerns.  They  held  their  deli* 
berations  separately,  and  each  had  its  own 
president.  A  general  decree  of  the  Council  re- 
quired the  consent  of  three  of  the  divisions,  and 
its  publication  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole 
body.  Over  this  meeting  Julian  presided,  as* 
sisted  by  other  cardinals  designated  by  the  Pope 
at  the  time.  The  boldest  speakers  were  tne 
jurists,  the  deputies  from  the  several  orders  of 
the  monks,  and  the  French  prelates.  In  long 
and  brilliant  speeches,  there  was  more  of  theo- 
logical, canonical  and  scholastic  learning  exhi- 
bited than  at  Constance,  and  the  subtile  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  with  appeals  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  church-fathers,  with  citations  from 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  law,  and  the  pre- 
cedents of  earlier  councils  and  earlier  popes. 
Occasionally  the  admiration  of  the  hearers  was 
excited,  especially  in  the  speeches  of  Julian 
himself,  by  the  clearness  ana  beauty  of  classic 
eloquence,  the  fruit  of  the  recent  revival  of 
classic  literature. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune,  that  before  the 
Council  coulatake  hold  of  the  reforpiation  of  the 
Church,  it  was  obliged  to  contend  with  the  papal 
chair  for  the  authority  to  do  so ;  and  that  before 
this  was  achieved,  passion  and  party  hatred 
were  -at  their  height.  In  twelve  months  afier 
the  opening  the  conflict  between  the  Council 
and  Eugene  was  public  and  unconcealed,  and  the 
victory  over  his  obstinacy  was  the  great  object 
in  view.  The  head  of  the  Church  must  first  be 
humbled,  and  reformed,  and  brought  to  submis- 
sion ;  that  the  members,  whose  representative 
the  Council  itself  was,  needed  anything  of  the 
kind,  hardly  came  into  consideration.  Eugene, 
in  his  bull  of  the  12th  October,  1433,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Council,  and  thus  far  its  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  never  ceased  to  labor  privately 
for  its  dissolution. 

Julian  prosecuted  the  object  of  his  heart,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Bohemians  with  the  Church, 
with  all  the  honest  seal  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
Council,  on  the  4th  January,  1443,  Prokopius, 
the  terror  of  Christianity,  and  Jno.  Rokycznna, 
a  learned  and  fanatical  orator,  with  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  retinue,  made  their  appearance  in 
Basel,  not  as  penitent  heretics,  but  in  proud 
defiance.  Curious,  inquisitive  people  regarded 
them  with  secret  horror;  the  fathers  received 
them  as  solemn  guests,  and  treated  them  kindly. 
From  that  time  forth  the  discussions  were  so 
violent  that  an  abrupt  breach  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  dignity  and  unexpected  modera- 
tion of  the  presiding  cardinals.  A  so-called 
compact  was  at  length  effected  with  them,  allow- 
ing some  of  their  principal  requests,  amongst 
others  the  cup  to  the  laity,  if  they  would  yield 
the  rest  and  unite  with  the  Church.  This,  how- 
ever, they  never  did,  nor  did  the  successors  of 
Eugene  upon  the  papal  throne  ever  acknowledge 
the  agreement ;  so  that  really  nothing  was  gained 
by  it,  although  it  contributed  very  much  at  the 
time  to  the  reputation  of  the  Council.  In  this 
end  there  was  reason  enough  for  Ev 
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regard  a  reconoiliaUoo  brougbl  about  by  sub- 
mission. 

At  length  a  list  of  resolutions  was  passed  by 
the  Council,  which  certainly  bad  respect  to  the 

Srincipal  object  in  view — the  reformation  of  the 
buroh  in  its  head  and  members,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  discipline;  although  it 
proceeded  more  from  hatred  of  the  court  than 
from  any  better  motive.  The  annates,  and 
other  taxes,  levied  upon  the  bestowment  and 
investiture  of  dignities  and  benefices,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  the  revenues  of  Rome,  were 
abrogated  and  declared  to  be  simony,  and  an 
indemnification  proposed,  but  not  insisted  on. 
As  it  reeards  spiritual  offices,  the  canonical 
chapter  elections  were  restored  to  their  full 
right,  the  papal  restrictions  almost  entirely  an- 
nulled, ana  the  utmost  care  enjoined  as  to  the 
scientific  and  moral  qualifications  of  candidates 
fur  office.  So  also  the  vexatious  citations  to 
liume  were  limited,  as  well  as  the  choice  and 
number  of  cardinals,  and  their  benefices.  To 
particular  resolutions  of  another  character,  the 
concubinage  of  ecclesiastics,  the  abuses  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  ridiculous  exhibitions  in 
the  churches,  the  Council  attached  less  import- 
ance. Its  first  effort  was  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  court.  It  accordingly  deprived  it  of  its 
revenues  precisely  at  that  period  at  which  they 
were  most  necessary  to  recover  and  maintain  its 
ecclesiastical  state.  Thus  the  signal  for  an 
irreconcileable  conflict  was  given.  Not  only 
Eugene  and  his  cardinals,  but  all  the  officers  of 
government-,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  felt  them- 
selves injured  in  their  best  interests,  and  they 
kept  up  a  violent  opposition,  both  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  privately,  by  correspondence  and  in- 
trigue. Such  men  as  Julian,  who  really  had 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  heart,  without  pre- 
judicing the  power  of  the  Pope,  changed  toeir 
mind  as  it  regards  the  Council.  In  this  their 
opposition  was  as  fruitless  as  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  German  nation.  The  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  furnished  the  occa* 
sion  for  the  unavoidable  rupture. 

The  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  exerted  his 
influence  both  with  the  Pope  and  Council  simul- 
taneously to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  hoping 
to  obtain  assistance  against  the  Turks,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  This  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  convention  of  both  parties,  the  credit 
of  which  Eugene  was  as  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  Bnselans  as  they  were  to  allow  it  to  him. 
A  strife  now  arose  among  the  fathers  in  the 
Council,  as  to  the  place  in  which  this  conference 
with  the  Greeks  should  be  held,  whether  in 
Basel,  Avignon,  or  some  other  French  city,  or 
somewhere  in  Italy.  Eugene  and  his  friends  of 
course  preferred  Italy.  After  a  great  deal  of 
negotiation  and  intrigue,  the  sessions  became  so 
stormy  and  passionate  in  March,  1437,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  speakers,  on  accoont  of 
the  contusion,  to  hear  each  other,  and  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  place  were  obliged  to  interpose  by 
force  of  arms  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
contending  parties. 

Both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  strengjthening 
their  vote,  had  admitted  into  the  divisions  all 
sorts  of  persons,  under  the  plea  that  the  Holy 


Ghost  was  not  bound  to  the  dignitariee  of  the 
Council.  The  result  favored  the  views  of  the 
majority,  but  the  minority  entered  a  protest,  for 
which  they  claimed  legal  validity.  Julian,  and 
such  as  favored  the  Pope,  now  lef^  Basel,  and 
gave  the  other  party,  who  in  their  composition 
and  character  became  more  and  more  demo* 
cratic,  free  play  in  the  adoption  of  measurps  the 
most  hostile.  .  At  their  head  was  Louis  d*AUe- 
mand.  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the 
only  one  of  that  rank  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  Council,  and  presided  to  its  dose.  He  hated 
Rome,  its  supremacy  and  its  avarice ;  and  though 
perhaps  not  free  from  ambition,  was  at  least 
blameless  in  his  conduct,  a  man  of  fiery  speech 
and  imperious  deportment. 

In  July,  1437,  the  process  against  Eagene 
was  revived,  and  he  and  his  cardinals  were  sum- 
moned to  appear.  On  the  24th  of  Janoarj, 
1438,  his  deposition  was  announced,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  Emperor  Sigismund  died, 
altogether  disappointed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Council,  its  influence  having  declined  just  ia 
proportion  to  the  unanimity  and  energy  of  its 
movements.  Eugene  had  declared  the  Council 
to  bo  an  assembly  of  devils,  and  called  an  oppo- 
sition council  to  meet  at  Ferrara.  It  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Florence,  whither  he  him- 
self flea  from  insurrectional^  movements  at 
Rome.  Here  he  induced  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  attend,  and  8u^ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches,  which  proved  jUst  as  de- 
ceitful as  that  of  the  Council  with  the  Bohe- 
mians ;  but  which  in  like  manner  reflected  a 
momentary  ray  of  glory  upon  its  authors. 
Whilst  the  Council  declared  him  to  be  an  apos- 
tate and  irreclaimable  heretic,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  drive  all  moderate  persons  from  its  aiidst, 
and  tp  detract  very  much  from  its  dignity,  be 
succeeded  in  reducing  Rome  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  to  submission.  Both  parties  now 
basely  sought  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  temporal 
powers.  Charles  VII.  of  France,  at  the  Sjnod 
of  Bourges.  in  1438,  had  already  given  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council,  previous  to  their  proceed- 
ings against  Eueene,  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
the  authority  of  the  state;  but  having  turned 
this  to  good  account,  he  and  the  states  of  the 
empire  afterwards  dropped  the  Council  and  ao* 
knowledged  Eugene  to  be  the  true  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1439,  the  Germaa 
princes  followed  his  example,  bo  far  as  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  acknowledging  neither 
Eugene  nor  the  Council ;  a  course  of  proceeding 
that,  although  it  was  offensive  to  both,  was 
rigidly  observed  under  Albert  II.,  and  fur  a  long 
time  also  under  Frederick  III.,  and  of  which  the 
German  prelates  and  princes  were  careful  to 
take  advantage.  The  other  sovereigns  of  Europe 
gradually  declared  themselves  for  Eugene.  In 
Italy,  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Alphonso, 
King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  from  political  mo- 
tives, held,  ^r  a  short  time  only,  with  the 
Council  of  Basel. 

Undismayed  by  these  untoward  circumstances 
and  urged  on  by  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  the  rest 
of  the  fathers  at  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  another 
Pope.  Thirty-two  electors,  chosen  from  the 
booy  of  the  Council,  with  the  cardinal  as  presi 
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dent,  com]>o«ed  the  conclave.  Amftdius,  Duke 
of  SaToj,  who,  haTinf;  renounced  his  ^rorldly 
podsesflions  and  rank,  had  retired  to  a  monastic 
life  at  Ripaille,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  aspired  to  the  vacant  dignity.  He  sent 
a  couple  of  Savoyan  prelates  to  the  Council,  to 
which  many  persons  had  been  admitted  vrho  had 
no  right  to  vote,  or  to  affsist  in  its  deliberations. 
There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  violent  opposition 
to  his  election,  on  account  of  his  family  connex- 
ioDB,  and  because  he  had  once  been  married. 
He  was  chosen,  however,  on  the  5th  November, 
1439,  in  the  apparent  observance  of  the  usual 
forms.  He  named  himself  Felix  Y.,  and  was 
crowned  with  great  parade  at  Basel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  crowd  of  gaping  people ; 
sod  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  he  made 
cardinals  of  the  principal  voters  in  the  Council. 
Tbej  were,  however,  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
eoDcerning  nim.  He  had  no  disposition  to 
spend  his  treasures  in  the  purchase  of  friends 
for  the  support  of  his  high  office.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Council,  that  in  August,  1440,  they 
provisionally  allowed  him  the  tenth  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  court,  although  but  few  of 
tbem  ever  thought  of  paying  it.  None  of  the 
princes  acknowledged  him,  except  his  son  and 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  natural  brother  he 
had  appointed  a  cardinal;  and  of  the  people, 
none  but  the  Swiss.  He  often  said  that  £u- 
gene  had  the  advantage  in  being  able  to  date 
his  bolls  from  Rome.  His  position,  too,  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  dependence  upon  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  had  less  influence  there  toan  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Aries. 

Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  Council  rested  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  German  nation,  which,  in 
its  independent,  neutral  position,  seemed  to  feel 
itself  very  comfortable.  The  disgraceful  trans- 
mission of  money  to  Rome  ceased,  and  if,  in  the 
place  of  it,  other  abuses  crept  into  the  organism 
of  the  Church,  they  favored  selfishness  and  craft 
The  Emperor  Frederick  was  altogether  disaf- 
fected towards  the  Council  ahd  its  Pope.  Upon 
his  coronation-journey,  it  is  true,  he  took  Basel 
in  his  way,  and  was  received  with  mat  honor 
by  the  fathers ;  but  he  did  not  attend  upon  their 
sessions.  He  kissed  the  hand  of  their  Pope 
upon  his  bended  knee,  but  not  his  foot,  withstood 
all  his  arguments  to  support  him,  and  angrily 
r^ected  the  proposition  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Pope  with  a  dowry  of  200,000  ducats,  as 
the  reward  of  his  acknowledgment  At  the 
imperial  Diet  where  the  Church  schism  was 
frequently  spoken  of,  the  cardinals  of  the  rival 
Pope  were  reouired  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of 
their  office.  For  years  after,  he  now  and  then 
treated  with  the  Council,  as  he  did  with  Eugene. 
With  the  latter  he  could  more  easily  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  he  had  not  in  the  full  confidence  of 
akioiate  success,  obstinately  rejected  the  de- 
mands of  the  electors,  which  they  had  made  the 
condition  of  their  acknowledgment  He  had  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  very  influential  adhe- 
rents :  the  corruptible  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
Schlick;  the  crafty  secretary,  Aeneas  Silvius, 
who  once  was  attached  to  the  Baselans,  and  was 
secretary  to  Felix.  They  conducted  their  diplo- 
macy in  a  very  fine  way.  Upon  his  death-oed 
Augene  yet  received  the  submission  of  the  Em- 


peror and  the  most  of  the  German  princes,  under 
severe  protests,  it  is  true,  but  which  afterwards 
were  either  changed  or  not  attended  to.  The 
triumph  of  Rome  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  b^  bonfires.  The  protection  of  the 
Council  was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 

1448,  it  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  the  Pope 
for  some  time  had  fixed  his  residence.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  months  he  was*  compelled  by 
the  King  of  France  to  abdicate  his  office.  Tired 
of  the  everlasting  strife,  the  Council  chose  Nioo- 
laus  v.  as  his  successor,  who,  afler  the  death  of 
Eugene,  was  the  choice  also  of  the  cardinals  of 
Home ;  and  after  this  act  by  which  it  still  kept 
up  the  show  of  authority,  it  resolved,  May  Ttn, 

1449,  upon  ite  own  dissolution. 

Thus  ended  an  assembly  from  which,  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  nations,  and  the  favor  of  the 
princes,  such  great  things  were  expected.  The 
result  clearly  proved  that  the  idea  of  accom- 
plishinj^  a  formal  Church  reform  by  a  long 
and  fruitless  struggle,  was  impracticable.  Men 
everywhere  felt  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  inspire  it  with  a 
new  life.  A  true  reformation  could  only  be 
efiected  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity,  after  a 
still  more  violent  effort  ftnd  a  shaking  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
found  in  Paris  and  in  Basel.  First  we  have: 
Seven  vols,  of  the  CoUtgium  Navarricum  in 
Paris,  the  specification  of  which  is  given  in 
Schoepflini  Uommentationu  hist,  et  eriticas,  Basel, 
1741,  which  also  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
codicils  to  be  found  at  Basel ;  of  these  last  OcA« 
gives  us  a  fuller  account  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Stadt 
u.  Landsoh.,  Basel,  3d  vol.,  p.  573.  The  acts  of 
the  Council  are  printed  in  Mansi,  Cone,  nova  el 
ampl,  eoUectio,  T.  XXIX.-XXXI.;  also  in  Au' 
gusiini  Patricii,  CanoniiMt  in  Siena^  SumnuX 
ConcUiorum  BcMeensit^  Floreniini^LaUranensiSf 
&c. ;  from  two  manuscripts  of  John  v.  Segovia, 
in  Basel,  extracted  by  Harduin  IX,  and  narttr 
heim^  Condi,  Oerm,  V.  Com  p.  also  Aeneae 
Sjfhii,  commentariorum  de  geatis  Cone,  Basel,  lib,  . 
IL,  1444,  written  in  favor  of  the  Council.  It 
includes  the  years  1438-1440,  the  appended 
epistle  ad  Joa  de  Segovia,  de  Coronatione  Felicis, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  lib.  III,  To  these  must  be 
added  the  recent  labors  of  Wesset^>erg  (the 
General  Councils  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.,  2 
vols.) ;  Binierim  (Pragmat.  Gesch.  d.  Deutschen 
National  =»  Provincial,  u.  vorzUglichsten  Di5- 
cesan-svnoden,  from  the  4th  century  until  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1435,  3  vols.  Uonsult  also 
Dr,  B,  Reber's  Felix  Hammerlin,  Basel,  1846. 

J.  VoiOT.— Dr.  Wolff, 

Bashan,  \\if37^  (in  prose  always  with  the 

I     T     T     - 

article),  denotes,  in  connexion  with  Gilead,  the 
whole  East  Jordan  Palestine,  and  constitutes 
the  northern  part  of  it.  It  comprehends  the 
vast  elevated  plain  which  stretches  from  the  foot 
of  Hermon  (the  present  Dschebel  es-Scheik) 
southward  to  the  mountains  of  Adschlun,  the 
different  parts  of  which  are  now  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  (see  Arnold,  Palestine,  p.  24,  Ac.). 
The  ground  is  for  the  most  part  stony  and  hilly, 
and  is  made  up  in  the  northern  part,  as  far  as 
Jarmuk,  of  black  basalt  and  in  toe  southern  of 
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limeetone,  and  aboands  with  rich  woodlandu  and 
pastures.  The  Scriptures  acoordtngW  boast  of 
the  fat  pastures  of  Bashan  (Jer.  50 :  19 ;  Micah 
7  :  14),  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  fine  onks.  lo 
the  forests  and  deep  valleys  there  may  have  been 
also  in  earlier  times  wild  beasts  (Deut.  33  :  22). 
At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites,  Og, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  ruled  over  the  people  de- 
scended from  the  old  giant  races  of  the  land 
(Deut.  3  :  13 ;  Josh.  12 :  4),  and  who  lived  in 
walled  cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ashto- 
reth  and  Edrei  (Deut.  1:4;  Josh.  12:4). 
After  defeating  the  King  of  Sihon  at  Hesbon, 
the  Israelites  turned  upon  Og,  the  King  of  Ba- 
shan,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  at 
Edrei,  and  seised  his  land  (Numb.  21 :  23,  &c, ; 
Josh.  12 :  4),  and  assigned  it  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  conti- 
nued in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea 
until  the  time  of  Jehu,  when  the  Syrian  king, 
Haziiel  of  Damascus,  took  it  from  Israel,  although 
it  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Jeroboam  11.72 
Kings  14 :  25).  In  after  times  this  region  is 
called  BasMtii  (Epiphan.,  Euseb.),  Booarcua 
(Gyrill),  Barovctof,  Bafayaiat  (Joseph.),  with  the 
Aramaic  softening  of  the  s  into  t.  Joseph  us 
connects  the  name  with  Tpazf^y  Avpcmfw  and 
ravxaMtK.  From  this  it  follows  that  this  later 
Batanila  was  only  a  part  of  the  old  Bashan, 
which  included,  besides  Batanila,  the  provinces 
of  Gaulanitis,  Traohonitis,  Auranitis  and  Iturea. 
T.  Raumer  (Palestine,  p.  226,  Ac.)  has  defined 
the  position  of  these  several  districts  with  great 
precision,  and  shown  that  Batanila  is  to  be 
souffht  south  of  Traohonitis,  in  the  mountains 
of  Haran.  Josephus  relates  that  Batantla  and 
Auranitis  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus to  Herod  (Antiq,  15,  10,  1),  and  that 
after  him  bis  son  Philip,  and  after  him  Agrippa 
IL  held  it  as  tetrarch.  It  retained  its  old  name 
until  modern  times.         Arnold. — Dr,  Wolff. 

Basil  the  Greatf  Bishop  of  Gsesarea,  was 
among  the  boldest  champions  of  orthodoxy 
during  the  Arian  controversies;  his  steadfast- 
ness proved  a  rock  which  broke  the  force  of  the 
last  assault  of  Arianism  upon  the  orthodox 
Church,  lie  was  also  prominent  in  the  Eastern 
C.  as  an  advocate  of  monasticism.  To  this  day 
the  entire  orthodox  Greek  0.  adheres  to  his  rule, 
so  that  be  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
Asiatic  monks.  Being  of  a  practical  turn,  he 
hoped  to  render  monasticism  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  inroads  of  heathenism  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  —  Basil  sprang  from  a  pious  family, 
which  was  strongly  inolined  to  asceticism.  Iiis 
grandmother  Marina,  the  guide  of  his  childhood, 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety.  He  was  born 
in  CoBsarea,  Cappadocia,  about  330  or  331 ;  his 
eldext  sister  wiis  the  piuua  Macrina ;  his  eldest 
brother,  Naucratius,  the  Jurist;  his  second,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa;  his  youngest,  Peter,  Bishop  of 
iSebaste,  Armenia.  Besides  these  other  sisters 
are  mentioned,  of  whom  little  is  known.  The 
later  years  of  his  childhood  were  spent  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  father,  Basil,  and  his  careful 
wife.  Emmelia,  in  Neo-Csssarea,  Pontus.  Fol- 
lowing his  father's  example,  Basil  employed 
these  early  years  in  trading  and  labor,  which 
exerted  a  decided  influence  in  forming  his  oha- 
racter.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Cassarea, 


Cappadocia,  and  completed  hla  edaeation  amoni; 
maternal  relatives.  Here  be  became  acquainted 
with  his  bosom  friend,  Gre^ry  of  Naziaoten. 
Having  amassed  what  learning  he  could  gather 
In  Csosarea  he  went  to  Constantinople,  a  step 
which  had  important  bearings  upon  bisfotara 
course,  whilst  Gregory  repaired  to  Alexandria. 
Both  friends  again  met  in  Athens,  where  they 
soon  learned  what  heathen  sophists  could  teach 
them,  signalising  themselves  among  all  their  fel- 
low-students. Basil  here  caught  the  taint  of  Neo- 
Platonism  which  is  occasionally  detected  in  hie 
writings,  although  his  practical  tendency  kepi 
him  from  slavish  subserviency  to  any  philo- 
sophical system.  Having  spent  4  or  5  years  in 
Athens  (a  period  which  afterwards  seemed  lost 
time  to  the  impetuous  man),  he  returned  to  Poo- 
tus  (about  359)  by  way  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  secretly  heard  an  attack  of  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste  upon  the  Eunomians.  Here  the  piety  of 
bis  relatives  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  world  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  bolj 
asceticism.  But  even  in  this,  hie  carnal  spirit, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  predominated ;  having 
shone  as  a  scholar,  he  would  now  become  famoas 
as  an  ascetic  1  He  sought  the  acquaintance  uf 
the  most  renowned  ascetics  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  and  was  amazed  at  their  mastery 
over  the  body.  On  his  return  he  gave  bis  pos- 
sessions to  the  poor,  and  built  a  monastery  in  a 
desert  near  Anesi,  Pontus,  where  his  mother, 
his  sister  MUrina,  with  several  pious  virgins,  led 
an  ascetic  life*  Here  be  remained  until  364, 
when  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  appointed  him  pre^ 
byter ;  he  effectually  aided  Euseb.  in  frustrating 
the  attempts  of  the  Arians  (365)  to  gain  Cappa- 
docia. Basil,  in  common  with  all  the  orientals, 
through  fear  of  Sabellianism,  was  at  first  pre- 
possessed against  the  omoousian  dogma,  pre- 
ferring the  term  ofioicvatof.  But  the  persecutions 
of  the  Arians,  now  aided  by  the  State,  and  con- 
stant strifes,  soon  compelled  him,  who  had  used 
Semi- Arian  formulas  only  from  lack  of  theolo- 
gical development,  to  acknowledge  the  Nicene 
svmbol.  Upon  the  death  of  Eusebius  (370) 
liasil  was  chosen  his  successor  to  the  See  of 
Csesarea,  the  opposition  made  at  first  having 
been  overcome  by  the  faithful  assistance  of  the 
a^ed  Gregory ;  although  Gregory  was  dissatisfied 
with  Basil's  anxiety  and  effort  to  obtain  the 
post.  It  was  not,  however,  until  late  in  371, 
that  he  was  universally  acknowledged  in  the 
diocese.  This  opposition  at  first  clogged  his 
seal  for  restoring  peace  to  the  East,  and  recon- 
ciling it  with  the  Western  Church.  As  soon  ta 
he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  sound  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  introduced  necessary 
discipline,  he  labored  mainly  to  secure  the  o^ 
thodox  Church  against  the  assaults  of  Arianism. 
At  first  he  thought  he  might  effect  this  by  alli- 
ance with  Constantinople,  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  must  be  strengthened 
from  within,  and  that  an  alliance  with  the 
Western  Church  would  prove  most  salutaiy. 
He  hoped  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  this  plan, 
and  to  attain  his  object  by  the  aid  of  Atbaoasios 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  furious  sealots  of  his 
own  diocese  had  well  nigh  ruined  his  influence 
by  their  opposition,  because  they  could  not 
comprehend  why  Basil,  from  mere  love  of  peace 
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Bhoald  withhold  the  dmoe  title  fWmi  the  Holy 
OhuBk     Soon  after  this  the  Arian    Emperor 
Valentt  ▼isited  bis  Asiatic  provinces,  in  order  to 
promote  Arianism  these*    The  Nioene  symbol 
WHS  abolished  wherever  it  was  possible.    The 
prefect  Modestus  attempted  to  persuade  Basil 
to  dincard  it,  bot  in  vain.    Yalens  threatened 
banishment,  even  the  time  was  fixed,  when  the 
death  of  the    imperial  prince  postponed  the 
danger.    Meanwhile  the  calm  firmness  of  Basil 
exerted  a  powerful  influence.    Cappadocia  had 
been  prevtously   divided  into  two   provinces; 
Anthimos,  the   Bishop  of  Tyana,  the  second 
eariital,  now  also  desired  to  become  the  metro- 
politan of  tho  second  province.    Basil,  to  in- 
creane   bis    influence,  appointed   several   new 
bishups,  amonjj   them  his  friend  Gregory  as 
Bishop  of  Sasima,  a  miserable  small   place. 
When  Gregory  perceived  the  object  of  bis  ap- 
poiotment  he  felt  aggrieved,  and  resigned  the 
See.    So  Basil  had  to  endure  the  ambition  of 
Anthimus  and   his  metropolitan   dignity.     In 
373  Basil  was  compelled  to  break  fellowship 
with  Eustathius  of  oebaste,— -who  had  preceded 
B.  in  his  efforts  to  plant  monasticism  in  Asia, 
bat  bad  never  cordially  embraced  the.  Nicene 
symbol,-— on  account  of  bin  open  avowal  of  Ari- 
anism.   It  was  a  sad  perioa  for  the  Eastern 
Cfaaroh.    The  Arians  were  undermining  every- 
thing.   The  efforts  of  Basil,  with  the  aid  of 
Rome,  to  restore  peace,  succeeded  poorly.    In 
the  midst  of  all  sickness  seised  him,  and  he 
almost  sank  with  discouragement.     He  did  not 
life  to  see  peace  restored,  but  the  Gothio  war 
brought  relief  from  Arian  persecutions,  and  the 
death  of  Yalens  (378)  promised  a  change  of 
things.    Basil  died  Jan.  1, 379.    He  is  described 
as  having  been  tall  and  erect,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  nose  of  a  moderate  sise,  and  cir- 
cular eyebrows,  his  face  but  slightly  wrinkled, 
long  cheeks,  sunken  temples,  and  a  long,  par- 
tially grey  beard.    The  works  of  Basil  were 
first  published  in  Basel,  1532,  with  a  preface  by 
Erasmus,  and  again  in  1616  and  1618  by  An- 
drew Schottus  of  Antwerp.    Franc.  Oombefisius 
proposed   issuing  another  edition,  but  it  fell 
through;  still  be  elaborated  a  work:  Baailius 
M,  ex  iategro  reeensihu,  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  bis  death  by  Fanlde  Gojefer,  i.  e.  Ftn- 
eaU  U  Ferre,  Paris,  1679,  8vo.    The  best  ed. 
of  B.'s  works  is  Julian  Gamier' t.  Parts,  1721-30, 
3  vols,  fol.,  though  even  this  ed.  leaves  room  for 
improvement,  especially  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish what  is  genuine  from  interpolations.    As 
a  supplement  to  Garnier's  ed.  Albertus  John 
pnbl.  Animadversiones  in  BasUii  M.  Op.  Fascic. 
i.  Bemae,  1842 ;  Jabn  is  also  the  author  of  B. 
Phtinizans.  SuppUm.  editionit  Plotini  Creuze- 
fiawu  BasUii  Jr.  Oamerianae,  1831,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  show  that  B.  copied  largely  from 
Plotinus.    The  chief  works  of  B.  are  polemical : 
5  books  against  Eunomius  (the  last  two  doubt- 
ful) ;  De  Spin'tu  8,,  in  defence  of  an  expression 
used  in  a  sermon,  and  representing  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the    Father.     His 
liturgical  writings  possess  groat  value  for  the 
Oriental  Church,  since  tradition  affirms  that  he 
composed  them  from  the  forms  of  St.  James,  till 
then  orally  banded  down.    Basil's  forms  were 
afterwards  abridged  by  Chrysostom,  and  both 


forms  are  stilt  used  in  the  Greek  Ohoreh ;  a1« 
though  so  much  that  bears  Basil's  name  is  not 
jHenuine,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  what 
IS  really  his.  The  collection  of  his  epistles,  365 
in  number,  possess  historical  importance,  and 
afford  the  best  view  of  bis  character.  His  asce- 
tic writings  include  the  monastic  rules,  both  the 
larger  and  shorter  rules  (of  these  latter  Gombefl- 
sins  denies,  whilst  Gamier  maintains  the  genu- 
ineness).  In  tho  East  only  the  remaining  Greek 
cloisters  in  Italy  are  called  after  Basil  *-  those 
which  Gregory  XII.,  1573,  associated  under  this 
name— although  all  Greek  monks  are  erroneously 
styled  Basilians.  His  homilies  upon  Creation 
wore  highly  esteemed  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Basil  is  less  distinguished  as  an  ezegetical  wri- 
ter; we  have  his  XVII.  Homilies  in  Fsalmos, 
and  a  Comm.  on  Isaiah,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  questionable.  There  are,  besides,  24  Horn, 
on  various  subjects,  and  24  sermones  de  moribus, 
Garnier's  ed.  contains  the  numerous  spurious 
works  ascribed  to  Basil.  Among  the  ancient 
biographical  notices  of  B.  we  mention  the  Oro- 
tio  of  Gregory  of  Nax.,  that  of  Greg,  of  Nyssa, 
and  that  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  Another  occurs 
in  the  Wittenberg  declamationes,  T.  3,  716,  sqq. 
Com  p.  Acta  Sanet  Junius,  T.  2,  807,  sqq. ;  GhU- 
Jried  Hermaniius  Vie  de  S.  Basils  le  grand  el 
cells  de  Greg,  de  Naz.,  Paris,  1574.  2  vols.  4to. ; 
/.  EL  Feiffer,  Diss,  hist,  iheol.  de  vita  .BasUii  M., 
Groningae,  1828,  8vo.;  Bdhringer,  Die  Kirche 
C.  u.  ihre  Zeugen..  vol.  1,  part  2 ;  Kloset  B.  d. 
Gro8ze  nach  s.  Leben  u.  s.  Lehre,  Stralsund, 
1835,  8vo.  Dr.  W.  Klosb.* 

Basil  ofAncyra,  a  physician  (Hier,  de  viris 
Ul.  ib,  89),  was  elevated  6y  the  Eusebians  to  the 
See  of  Ancyra.  He  was  leader  of  the  Semi- 
Arians,  who  are  therefore  also  called  Basilians. 
The  strict  Arians  had  him  deposed,  360.  His 
writings  (adv.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  de  tir- 
ginUate)  are  lost.  Epiph,  haer.  73,  c.  1,  Socr, 
H.  E.  11.  30,  42,  and  Soztm,  H.  E.  II.  143,  laud 
his  learning  and  eloquence.     (See  Arianism,) 

HXRZOG.* 

Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleucia,  Isauria,  was  noted 
for  his  vacillation  in  the  Eutychian  controversy, 
having  voted  against  Eutyches  at  Constantinople 
in  448,  and  for  him  at  the  Robber  Synod  of 
Ephesos,  449.  For  this  inconsistency  the  Synod 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  deposed  him.  Having  de- 
clared, however,  that  he  had  voted  under  com- 
pulsion at  Ephesus,  his  dignity  was  restored  to 
him.  His  only  existing  writings  are  40  sermons, 
a  tract  upon  the  life  and  another  upon  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Theda  — all  which  were  published, 
together  with  the  Panegyric  of  Greg.  Thaum. 
and  the  works  of  Macarius,  in  1596  and  1605  in 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1622  in  Paris.  Photius 
names  only  16  sermons,  and  says  they  are  writ- 
ten in  a  swollen  style,  and  abound  in  plagiarisms 
from  Chrysostom ;  but  Photius  erroneously  infers 
that  this  Basil  is  the  same  to  whom  Chrybostom 
addressed  his  Books  on  Christianity.  The 
writings  upon  Thecla  seem  to  be  spurious. 

Herzoq.* 

Basilj  the  Bogomile, — (See  Cdharists.) 

Basilica.  —  (See  Architecture,  Christian 
Church,) 

BasillOS  {Books  of  jurisprudence), — Justi* 
nian's   compilation    of  Roman   jurisprudep'** 
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152S^535,  Me  Corpuijurii  ewUia)  wm  first  pab- 
ished  for  the  East,  but  being  written  in  Latin 
did  not  meet  existing  wants  until  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Qreek.  This  was  done  partly  by  pri* 
Tate  individaals,  and  partly  by  the  eoTemment, 
by  which  especially  the  earlier  and  later  laws 
were  collected.  Justinian  had  countenanced 
literal  translations  (ataxa  9t6ia),  but  these  were 
not  thought  binding,  and  instesd  of  them  shorter 
or  fuller  abstracts  were  used  (iftvrofu*,  to  im- 
<o().  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian had  this  entire  body  of  jurisprudence 
cathered  into  a  manual,  Hpaxttpot  M|iof,  under 
40  titles  (878),  and  afterwards  revised,  iicavovuyi} 
«ov  »ottov  (885).  According  to  his  own  declara- 
tion, basil  also  attempted  an  'AvaKn^ap6t(  tutv 
naxauitp  vofuatf  {repurgatio  veUrum  legum)  in  60 
or  40  books  (he  says  60  in  the  pretnce  to  the 
Froehiron,  1 3,  40  in  the  Epanagoge,  {  1).  An- 
other repurgation  under  Leo  the  Wise  (886), 
called  BaaUicMt  is  based  upon  Basil's ;  it  is  in 
60  books,  and  was  edited  by  Protosp.  Symbatius 

5 or  Sabbatius)  and  others.  Balsamon  ^Voeili et 
^uatelli  biUiath,  juris  can.  T.  II.  p.  814)  rcporte 
a  subsequent  revision  under  Constant.  Prophyr. 
after  911 ;  but  every  other  clue  to  this  is  want- 
ing. The  Basilics  are  simply  a  Qreek  version 
of  the  Justinian  compilation,  prepared  from  older 
translations,  comments,  and  abstracta  from  Jus- 
tinian's Constitutions  (noveUae)  of  535,  and  the 
Procheron  of  Basil.  Some  fragments  of  older 
Torsions  and  commente  were  early  added  as 
scholia,  these  were  multiplied  from  Constant,  to 
the  12th  century,  and  formed  a  sort  of  glossa 
ardinaria  to  the  Basilics.  For  greater  conveni- 
ence synopses  were  prepared.  One  of  these  (of 
969),  in  alphabetical  order,  was  published  bv 
Lenaclai us,  Basel,  1575,  fol.  All  existing  MSS. 
of  the  Basilics  are  imperfect.  Some  books,  in 
a  Latin  translation,  were  edited  by  Gent  Her- 
veins,  Paris,  1557;  (h\jacius,  156i6;  Labbaeus, 
1569.  The  Qreek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
and  the  scholia,  was  first  published  by  Carol, 
Annihal  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  7  vols.  fol.  To  this 
ed.  supplem.  were  added  bv  Euhnken,  Reiiz, 
Leyden,  1765,  and  others.  The  latest  ed.  is  that 
of  Carol,  O.  Ernst.  Heimbaeh,  Leips.  1833-48, 
5  Tom.  —  Comp.  C.  E,  Zaehariae,  hist.  Jur. 
Grceco-Rom.  deiineaHo,  Heidelb.  1839,  8vo.,  p. 
35,  sq.;  Mortrueil,  hist,  du  droit  Buzantin., 
Faris,  1843-46;  Biener,  de  eoUeetionwus  can. 
eed.  OrcBCt  Berolin,  1827,  8vo.,  {  5. 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Batilid6l«  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  that  mixed  philosophy  of 
the  second  century,  made  up  of  Christian  and 
heathen  elemente,  usually  called  Gnosticism, 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Adrian,  and  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  Egypt  (Iren.  adv.  heroes,  1. 24). 
There,  especially  in  Alexandria,  he  became  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  ori- 
ental systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the 
traces  of  which  are  seen  in  his  writings. 
Amongst  those  who  have  referred  to  him,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexand.  (Stromata  ed.  Potter,  p.  408. 
448,  690,  ko,),  Iren.  {adv.  heroes,  I.  c.  24), 
Epifihan.  (hoer.  24)  are  prominent ;  eminently 
80  the  compiler  of  FhUosophumena,  or  the  iXtyxof 
ma/ta  rtaadiv  oZpitfiwy,  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
Hippolytus  (about  225  in  Rome).    He  is  more 


thorough  than  the  otbers,  and  in  his  treatise  en 
the  doctrines  of  Basilides  we  have  the  result  of 
his  own  researches. 

Basilides  asserts  the  abstraction  of  God  froa 
the  wurld  so  distinctly,  that  he  rejects  the  appli- 
cation to  him  of  any  idea  derived  from  existence 
in  space,  not  even  the  most  general  conceptioo. 
If  others  designated  him  as  super-existent,  be 
spoke  of  him  as  non-existent  (o6x  t&r).    He,  who 
is  exalted  above  all  human  appellations,  is  the 
ineffable,  the  inexpressible   (i^fUjtot,   oimfo^ 
fAoatof).    All  that  is  said  of  bis  activity  is  not 
said  in  any  proper  sense,  but  because  langiiac;e 
fails  to  furnish  suitable  terms  for  the  true  idea. 
When,  therefore,  he  resolved  within  himself  to 
bring  the  world  into  existence,  it  was  not  done 
in  the  form  of  an  emanation,  as  is  usually  top- 
posed  by  the  Gnostics,  a  view  which  Basilides 
expressly  rejecto;  but,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible,  by  the  creative  word  of  Gud.    There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  germ  of  the  world,  created 
by  God  (17  -Toy  stdofuv  navoHipfua),  from  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  a  grudual  production, 
and  in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  higheet  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  being,  the  world  ie  deve- 
loped, juftt  as  from  the  egg,  the  peacock,  with  it> 
variegated  plumage,  is  brought  forth.    The  ex- 
pression, germ  of  the  world,  may  have  been  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  stoic  philosophy ;  the  conceptioo, 
however,  corresponds  more  with  the  mythological 
idea  of  chaos,  just  as  the  totality  of  the  life-germ 
is  called  the  world-sperm  of  the  original  oiasi 
(na»6itipfila  tov  9tapov),     This  original  state  of 
an  unseparated  existence  appeared  to  Basilides 
as  one  of   incipient    disoraer    and    oonfasioo 
(f  opa^of  xai  ttvyxwtii  ap;tt]n^*  Clem.  Strom.  II.  20), 
showing  that  chaos  was  without  form,  and  void. 
As  Hippolytus  most  expressly  affirms  the  ori- 
ginal isolation  of  God,  unconditioned  and  ooli- 
mited   by  anything  previously  in   being,  and 
identifies  chaos  with  the  world-sperm,  there  is 
no  room,  according  to  his  representation,  fur  a 
dualism  in  the  system  of  Basilides,  and  matter 
at  most  retains  the  negative  signification  of  in- 
completeness, deficiency,  and  so  far  of  impedi- 
ment and  obscurity.    A  passage  in   the  24th 
book  of  the  Exegetica  of  Basilides,  referring  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  two  uncreated  and  ete^ 
nal  principles  of  light  and  darkness,  appears  to 
Conduct  to  a  greater  reality  in  matter  and  to  a 
fundamental  dualism.    As  it  does  not  appear 
from  this  how  far  Basilides  made  this  doctrine 
his  own,  it  remsins  uncertain  whether  he  gave 
it  as  an  exposition  of  the  basis  of  the  view  just 
expressed,  or  was  betrayed  into  inconsistencies. 
Everything  proceeding  from  the  formless  mass 
tends  u'l^wards  to  the  Father,  who  is  enthroned 
in  infinite  glory  far  above  all  worlds,  himself 
unmoved  by  the  attraction  of  the  beauty  which 
draws  all  things  to  itself.    In  this  world-gcnn 
are  contnined  three  elemente:  the  pneamatio, 
allied  to  God ;  the  hylic,  directly  opposed :  and 
the  psychic,  precisely  intermediate.    Of  then*, 
the  pneumatic,  itself  of  a  threefold  nature,  6rst 
begins  to  show  itself.    The  sons  of  God  are 
divided  into  three  classes  (^leriff  x^^  hmt^nM-)* 
of  which  the  first,  the  most  refined  and  etberial, 
ascends  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and 
reposes  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  snd 
the  perfect  eigoyment  of  his  divine  gtories.    To 
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it  belong  Um  motk  exalted  genii;  yov^,  >^oyoi, 

together  with  the  Father,  oonstitnte  toe  |^at 
Ogdoiu,  the  original  type  of  the  long  list  of  infe- 
rior sphereii.  Leas  pore  dnd  divine  is  the 
lecond  ^ade  of  sonship.  It  needs  purification, 
sod  aspires  to  imitate  the  first  {fufujtixfj) ;  bnt  to 
rise  superior  to  itself  it  must  have  another  nature, 
the  Ilolj  Ghost,  which  proceeds  with  it  from  the 
primitive  mass,  and  envelopes  it.  Neither  of 
the  two  alone  would  be  able  of  itself  to  ascend 
to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  but  together  they 
moaot  up,  as  the  bird  and  its  feathers  mutually 
bear  each  other  aloft,  the  sonship  to  the  sphere 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  highest  vnotiji ; 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  lower  ^ade,  corresponding 
to  its  nature ;  for  it  would  just  as  little  be  able 
to  endure  the  higher  as  a  fish  could  breathe  the 
air  of  the  mountain.  The  kingdom  of  God  and 
of  his  children  is  separated  from  him,  and  from 
all  that  is  underneath  it,  by  the  impenetrable 
firoiaoMnt  {atipunfia),  through  which  no  one 
passes  without  bis  permission.  The  Holy  Ghost 
18  the  mediation  between  the  successive*  grades 
of  life,  connected  in  unbroken  series  like  the 
links  of  a  chain.  From  the  psychical  element 
proceeds  the  being  who  was  apnointed  to  be  the 
former  and  ruler  of  the  world,  tne  Archon,  who, 
without  knowing  it,  was  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  laws  to  people  the  heavens, 
in  which  he  presides,  with  a  number  of  genii, 
corresponding  to  the  highest  Ogdoaa,  For  this 
reason  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  is  superior 
to  all  others,  and  nearer  the  Stereomaf  is  called 
OgdooM,  a  nanae  which  he  also  bears.  He  is 
also  called  by  the  mystical  name  Abraxas, 
which,  when  the  letters  are  read  as  numbers, 
makes  365,  and  designates  him  as  the  kins  of 
the  365  subordinated  grades  of  created  beings 

isf'0f»(),  all  formed  uler  him  as  their  type. 
The  last  of  these  heavens,  from  the  moon  down- 
wards, comprehends  the  planetary  hosts,  and  is, 
in  its  variable  condition  of  li{jht  and  darkness, 
the  feeblest  and  most  inferior  image  of  the 
sphere  of  light  ]above.  It  is  called  HMtonuu, 
and  the  name  is  given  to  the  inferior  Archon 
who  presides  over  it.  Both  the  Arohons^  as 
well  as  those  intermediate,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  divine  plan,  but  they  are  not,  as  in  the 
other  Gnostic  systems,  beings  satanically  opposed 
to  the  divine  will.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  mild  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible dualism  of  the  Basilidian  theory,  which 
at  the  same  time  indicates  a  positive  connexion 
of  Christianity  with  nature  and  the  ante-Chris- 
tian development.  For  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Archons  so  to  form  and  govern  the  world  that 
the  third  class  of  the  children  of  God,  still  im- 
prisoned in  the  world,  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  become  free.  The  providence  of  God 
must  be  so  far  subservient  to  them,  that  at  the 
proper  time  and  under  proper  conditions,  the 
germ  derived  from  God  will  develop  itself. 
Without  knowing  what  the  pneumatic  class 
properly  is,  they  still  assign  to  those  belonging 
to  it  the  highest  rank  in  their  kingdoms,  f  ho 
Archon  of  this  earthly  world  orders  the  life  of 
the  same,  in  regular  gradation,  from  the  inor- 
ganic upwards  to  the  me  of  rational  conscious- 
nessy  in  the  way  of  meterapsychoeis.    In  this 


way  he  adapts  himself  to  the  Jewish  peoplet 
revealing  himself  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  prophets  of  which,  however,  experience  a 
higher  kind  of  inspiration.  Such  inspirations 
have  also  been  imparted  to  particular  prophets 
among  the  heathen,  and  there  is  therefore  an 
earnest  longing  amongst  men  for  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  the  oosmioal  powers.  When 
the  time  was  fulfilled,  the  heavenly  powers, 
clothed  upon  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  sank  them- 
selves down 'to  the  sphere  of  the  Archons,  and 
operated  in  the  way  ot  illumination  and  redemp- 
tion upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  pneumatic 
sphere,  and  made  the  Archons  at  the  same  time 
acquainted  with  the  divine,  the  super-mundane 
kingdom  and  its  objects,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and'  the  nature  of  the  children  of  God.  This 
to  the  Archons  is  a  gospel,  and  they  r^oice  in 
the  knowledge  which  it  unfolds,  constituting,  as 
it  does,  the  contents  of  the  Gnosis.  The  divine 
power  operated  also  upon  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  Jesus,  at  his  bap- 
tism, having  been  furnished  with  new  spiritual 
powers,  communicated  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
and  of  a  higher  grade  of  knowledge,  until  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  he  was  put  to  death.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  was  a  punishment 
to  himself,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Basilides' 
verr  superficial  theorjr  of  compensation,  every 
evil  corresponds  to  a  sm  in  the  person  suffering ; 
therefore  in  Christ  there  was  sin,  at  least  the 
germ  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  his  death  was 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  separation  of  the 
elements  of  life,  mixed  up  in  confusion  in  the 
ofAoo^ia,  For  as  in  him  the  corporeal  separated 
ana  fell  again  into  the  ofiop^/a,  the  psychic,  on 
the  contrary,  ascended  to  the  region  of  the 
Archons,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  its 
sphere,  and  the  divine  elements  to  the  highest 
Ogdoas;  so  the  separation  of  those  life-elements 
go  on  to  perfection.  When  all  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  the  third  grade  of  the  chiloren  of  God 
are  gathered  together  to  him,  then  will  the 
course  of  the  world  be  complete.  When  every 
one  has  thus  attained  to  its  proper  place,  then  a 
happy  ignorance  will  everywhere  prevail,  con« 
cealmg,  as  it  were,  the  higher  grades  of  perfeo- 
tion,  so  that  a  desire  for  tnem  may  not  be  kept 
awake,  and  produce  dissatisfaction.  So  then, 
as  every  one  will  merelv  see  what  is  beneath  him, 
he  must  imagine  for  himself  what  is  above— the 
Gnosis  of  the  whole  heavens  is  only  possessed 
by  the  children  of  God. 

The  ethics  of  Basilides  insisted  upon  the 
energetic  application  of  the  will,  and  set  up  an 
ideal  of  moderated  asceticism,  which  did  not  in 
any  case  necessarily  exclude  marriage.  The 
pantheistic  view  of  life,  pervading  inorganic 
and  organic  forms  up  to  human  consciousness, 
falls  in  with  the  conception  of  man  as  a  mioo- 
crosm,  in  which  the  traces  of  the  lower  grades 
of  life  are  connected  with  reason.  The  moral 
problem  is  to  extirpate  these  appendages  (ycpoo- 
opt^ftcM'a),  such  as  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 
the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  from  the  soul. 

Basilides  mode  use  of  the  gospels  of  the 
Church,  and  amongst  them,  accoraing  to  the 
testimony  of  Hippolytus,  that  of  John ;  also  the 
Pauline  epistles,  amongst  which  those  to  the 
Romans,  the  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,  are 
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mentioned.  Moreover,  he  employed  himvelf 
with  the  eeoret  traditionii  of  the  Apostle  Mai* 
thias,  and  of  an  interpreter,  Olaukiaa.  Amongst 
the  writings  of  Basilidee  24  ezegetical  works 
are  endmerated. 

Tne  rooAt  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was 
hiri  son,  Isidorus,  who  carried  the  combination 
of  oriental  and  hellenistio  philosopliv  still  fur- 
ther, and  accordingly  made  use  of  Phereoydes 
of  Syra,  standing  as  he  did  upon  the  transition 
of  both.  True  to  the  tendencies  of  bis  father, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ethics  ( CUm,  Str»  III.  p. 
510.  FoU ),  of  which  the  book  iccpc  icpo<rtuov( 
^^vis  (osb^yoti)  mentioned  by  Clem» (Strom,  IL  p. 
488,  Fkfti,)  was  perhaps  a  part. 

The  moral  and  speculative  seal  of  a  portion 
of  the  school  appears  soon  to  have  evaporated. 
Their  morals  also  were  very  impure.  The  abju- 
ration of  Christianity  under  persecution  they 
considered  wise.  They  also  practised  magic 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  Abrazas*gems  for 
the  purpose.  The  theory  of  Basilides  is  more 
thorougnlv  discussed  in :  "  Genetic  development 
of  the  principal  systems  of  Gnosticism,"  by  A, 
Neander,  Berlin,  1818.  Com  p.  GUader's  Recen- 
sion in  Hallisch.  AUg.  Litt.-Ztg.  1823,  p.  825, 
Ac. ;  Neander^t  Ch.  Ilist.  I.  400-417 ;  Baur,  d. 
Chr.  Gnosis,  oder  d.  Chr.  Religionsphilos.,  Tu- 
bingen, 1835;  jr.  L,  J<dcobi,  JkuUtdia  phUo&. 
gnastiei,  tenteiuitte  ex  Hippol.  libro  xnra  ftaaCiv 
alpiattaiff  nuper  reperto  Ulustraiae,  Berul.,  1852. 

Jacobi. — Dr.  Wolf, 

Basnage,  Benjamin,  bom  (1580)  of  a  noble 
Protestant  family  in  Normandy,  became  pastor 
at  Carentan,  and  attended,  as  the  deputy  of  his 

Erovince,  nearly  all  the  synods  and  convocations 
eld  by  the  French  Protestants  during  his  life- 
time. In  1621  he  was  sent  with  three  others  to 
England  and  Scotland  to  procure  aid  for  the  war 
waged  in  the  South  against  Louis  XIII.  In 
1C37  he  presided  over  the  important  national 
synod  of  Alen^on,  where  his  influence  did  much 
toward  maintaining  peace  amongst  the  theolo- 

fians,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  Protestants. 
[e  died  in  1652.  His  chief  polemical  work, 
much  prised  in  his  own  age,  is :  J)e  I'esUU  visible 
et  invisible  de  VEgUse^  ei  dela  parfaite  satisfac- 
tion de  /•  C,  eonire  la  fMe  du  purgatoire ;  Zo- 
rochelle,  1612,  8vo.  (See  Bayle,  Diet,  hist:) 
Samuel^  grandson  of  the  former,  born  at  Bar 
yeuz,  163o,  and  preacher  there  till  1685,  when  he 
fled  to  Holland,  and  died  pastor  at  ZUtphen  in 
1721.  His  Exercitationes  hisUnieo-criticce  de 
rdma  sacris  et  eedesiastieis,  Utrecht,  1692,  4to., 
1717,  4to.,  is  a  masterly  criticism  on  the  Annals 
of  Baronius,  from  the  year  35,  where  the  re- 
marks of  Casaubon  end,  to  the  year  44.  A 
second  historical  work  of  S.  Basnage,  Annales 
volitico-eedesiasiiei,  Rotterdam,  1706,  3  vols,  in 
fol.,  embraces  the  centuries  from  Augustus  till 
Phocas,  and  is  useful  for  its  thorough  criticism 
and  the  correction  of  many  chronologicfd  errors. 
(See  Baule.)  Jacobs  cousin  of  Samuel,  was 
born  at  Houen,  1653,  studied  theology  at  Sau- 
mnr,  Geneva  and  Sedan,  became  a  pastor  in  his 
native  place,  and  won  universal  admiration  by 
his  preaching,  whilst  he  was  occupied  at  the 
eame  time  with  historical  labors  and  the  defence 
of  Protestantism  against  its  enemies  in  France. 
In  1685  be  retired  to  Holland;  six  yean  later 


became  preneher  at  Rotterdam ;  and  in  1709  set^ 
tied  at  tne  Ha^ue.    His  reputation  as  a  diplo* 
matist  drew  him  even  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  love  for  his  fatheriand,  as  well  as  for  his 
brethren  in  the  faith,  constrained  him  to  take 
part  in  several  negotiations,  to  which  he  mu 
invited  by  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    Out 
of  gratitude  for  his  services  the  latter  is  ssid  to 
have  restored  to  him  his  confiscated  propertj. 
Basnage,  of  whom  Voltaire  remarks  that  he  was 
better  suited  for  the  State  than  the  Church,  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  States  Geaeral 
of  Holland,  and  wrote  his  Annalea  des  iVot»fl«e^ 
Unies,  Haag,  1719  et  1726,  2  vols,  in  fol.    Thh 
important  historical  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  la«t 
years  of  the  famous  preacher ;  he  died  in  1723, 
universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  his  extraordi- 
nary learning,  but  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners 
and  the  integrity  of  his  character.     His  name^ 
ous    works    are    partly  polemic  or  dogmatic, 
partly  historical.    Of  the  former,  his  writingg 
against  Bossuet  deserve  special  mention :  Exa- 
men  des  mithodes  proposees  par  Messieurs  de 
VassemhUe  du  dergi  de  France  en  Vannie  1682, 
pour  la  reunion  des  protestants  avee  VEglise  ro- 
matne,  Cologne  (Rotterdam),  1682,  12mo. ;  Ri- 
ponse  a  M.  Vivemte  de  Meaux,  sur  la  lettre  pas- 
torede,  Cologne,  1686,  12mo.,  etc.    Of  the  latter, 
the  princif»l  are:  Histoire  de  la  rdigion  do 
Eglisesreformees,  Rotterdam,  1690,  2  vols.  12Da; 
Hist,  de  VEglise,  depuis  J.  C.  jusqu'  d  present, 
Rotterdam,  1699,  2  vols,  in  fol.;  and  Hist,  da 
Jvif»  depuis  J.  C.  jusqu*  a  priseni,  Rotterdam, 
1706, 5  vols.  12mo.    The  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
owns  a  MS.  of  his,  under  the  title :  BeipnbliecB 
et  eivitatis  Genevensis  hist.,  which  contains  inte- 
resting facts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  French 
exiles,  who  came  to  Geneva  in  the  16th  century. 
(See  Bagle,  and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings 
in  the  France protesiante,  II.  7,  sq.) 

C.  ScDMiOT. — Barter. 
Bastholnii  Br.  theol.,  was  born  at  Copenha- 
gen in  1740,  and  died  there  in  1819,  whilst  royal 
oonfessionarius  and  court^chaplain.  His  inlia- 
enoe  upon  religious  afilnirs  wM  great  In  a 
translaticm  of  the  N.  T.  with  annotations,  pab* 
lisbed  in  1780,  he  first  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  must  rest  on  far  other 

F roofs  than  such  as  that  found  in  John  1 : 1. 
n  the  treatise:  die  natntrlicke  BeUgion,  so  vie 
solche  in  den  Sckriflen  der  heidnisehen  PkHoso^ 
phie  sich/indet.  Cop.  1784,  he  endeavors  to  ex* 
hibit  the  superiority  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  comparison  with  those  of  heathen  aages.  His 
Versueh  einer  verbesserten  Einriektung  des  dns- 
sem  Oottesdienstes,  Cop.  1785,  drew*  forth  so 
many  attacks,  that  the  writings  of  his  opponents 
filled,  at  least  7  larj^  volumes.  Bastholm.  not- 
withstanding his  rationalistic  tendencies,  pfTecied 
some  useful  refgrms  in  the  mode  of  worship,  and 
combatted  some  errors  destructive  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  His  great  learning  appears  in  bis 
Jewish  History  (3  parts.  Cop.  1777-82,  Germ. 
Flensburg,  1784),  and  in  his  historico-pkHoso- 
phicai  iwoestigaiions  into  the  religious  andpkih- 
sophtcal  opinions  of  the  ancients.  Cop.  1802. 

Hbrzoo. — Farter. 

Bath. — (See  Hebrew  Measures,) 

Bathing,  especially  in  warm  and  dry  coon- 
tries,  prevents  diseases  of  the  skui.    Hence  the 


ba.t&b:ol. 
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ceremonial  laws  coQeeming  it  (Lev.  14  :  8 ;  15  :  |  spirife  of  propbooy  bad  ceased,  and  none  po»- 
h.kcX  Ranninjc  water  was  preferred  ( Ex.  2  : ;  sesaed  it  save  those  who  were  crowned  with 
5;  2  Kioi^s  5 :  10)  and  prescribed  (Lev.  15 :  13) ;  I  wisdom  and  pietj,  by  wbicH  they  could  heboid 
but  as  streanid  were  rare  in  the  Easr,  house-baths  |  even  hidden  things,  as  said  in  Dan.  10 :  7,  "  For 
were  commonly  used  (2  Sam.  11 :  2).  In  later  1  the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision." 
times  public  baths  were  constructed  (Neb.  4 :  23|. !  By  such  language,  however,  the  Rabbins  did  not 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  (John  5 :  2).  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  before  the 
^Varm  baths  were  early  preferred  (Gen.  36  :  24,  |  time  of  the  2d  temple  there  was  no  baih-kol ;  R. 
^'muUs'*  is  rendered  ^*%Barm  springs"  by  the ,  Menachem,  in  the  passage  iust  cited  refers  to 
Yulgate.  Of  these  there  were  several  in  Eden, ',  Daniel,  whom  he  ^et  numbers  in  the  second 
near  extinct  volcanoes).  The  hot  springs  at  class,  and  R.  Moses  in  the  Book  Q^3^3  J  HniO 
Tiberias,  Gadara,  and  Callirrhoe,  east  of  the  |  writes:  *' Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  and  Manoah 
Dead  Sea  («)Die  of  which  still  exist),  were  used  and  his  wife  were  not  propnets,  for  that  voice, 
ns^  medicinal  baths.  According  to  Mischna  |  which  they  beard,  or  which  descended  into  their 
Pesach  2,  7,  bran  is  sometimes  used  in  addition   souls,  was  only  after  the  order  of  the  baih'kolf 


to  water,  especially  by  women. 

•  Vaihinoer. — Beck, 
^  Bath-Kol    (Hebrew    7'ip    n3»    Chaldnic 

ip  na.  nSp  n3;  frequently  also  n^S 
N7i5>  n*13   daughter,  corresponding  to  the 

T  It  -  : 

name  *^3,  son,  in  Ps.  2 


of  which  our  wise  men  make  frequent  mention, 
and  with  which  it  stands  thus,  that  it  can  follow 
one  even  who  is  not  prepared  for  it."  The  voice 
of  God  heard  first  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  3],  as  well 
as  the  voices  spoken  of  in  Deut  4 :  12,  36,  1 
Kin^  19  *.  13,  and  the  like,  undoubtedly  fall 
within  the  conception  of  the  hcdh-koL  oo  too 
12  and  Prov.  31 :  2, 1  the  voices  in  the  N.  T.,  as  in  Matth.  3 :  17  ;  17  : 
- ,       ^  .  .      ^     TT  .^        .      X  I  5 ;  John  12  :  28.    To  all  this  may  be  added  the 

although  It  never  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text),  |  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g    j^„  Version,  although  not  with 
daughter  of  the  voice,  or  echoing  voice,  is  ai  \ 

mode  of  revelation,  recognised  in  the  Talmud,   entire  correctness,  gives  J{7J5  f)J3  for  the 
and  its  importance  to  Christian  science  lies  in 


its  relation  to  prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  and  to  par- 
ticular events  in  the  New. 

Along  with  passages  expressing  just  views  of 
things,  there  are  many  others  in  the  Talmud 


^i? 


Greek  ^tani  >»  ^<^^  ^^  '  ^  ^^^  ^^b*  ^  *•  1^- 

Prbssil. — Porter. 

Batll-Slieba.~(See  Dcmid,) 
Banmgarten,  i^t«<7mt<m2  7aco5,  forms  the  his* 
more  or  less  colored  by  superstitious  notions; !  torical  link  through  whom  the  school  of  Spener 
and  hence  the  worthy  historian  of  the  Jewish  and  Franke,  in  which  he  was  educated,  passes 
nation,  Dr.  Jost,  gives  too  wide  a  meaning  to  over  into  modem  rationalism,  first  introduced 
the  idea  of  the  haih-kol,  when  he  styles  it  "an  into  German  theology  by  his  pupil  and  admirer, 
oracle,  which  the  Rabbins  fancied  they  heard,  Semler.  The  position  of  Baumgarten,  between 
or,  which  they  deduced  from  accidental  circum-  these  opposing  tendencies,  is  not,  however,  un- 
Btances,  or  the  casting  of  lots."  For  although  certain ;  nor  can  it  be  said  of  him  in  his  relation 
the  Rabbins  did  sometimes  suffer  themselves  to ;  ^  Semler,  as  of  Erasmus  to  Luther,  that  the 
be  guided  by  such  accidents,  and  call  the  deci- 1  one  laid  the  egg  and  the  other  hatched  it. 
sion  obtained  thereby  a  baih-hol,  it  certainly  did  !  His  father,  Jacob  Baumgarten,  was  from  1697 
not  deserve  the  name.  The  hath-hol  is  nothing  fi™t  inspector  of  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  then 
else  than :  the  resonance  of  a  heavenly  voice;  for  pastor  in  WollmiratUdt,  and  then  in  Berlin, 
that  n3  =  resonance  or  echo,  is  clear  from  I  where  he  died  in  1722.    Born  at  Wollmirsfddt 

in  1706,  he  passed  from  the  instruction  of  his 


passages  like  these :  the  Midrasch  on  Cant.  I. 
tays :  "  If  oil  be  poured  out  it  has  no  hath-kol, 
or  resonance ;"  and,  "  If  ^>ne  man  calls  to  ano- 
ther, his  voice  has  a  baih^kol,  or  echo." 


father  into  the  Orphan  House.  He  next  (1724) 
went  to  the  University,  taught  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Orphan  House,  became  inspector 
of  the  Latin  school  in  1726.  co-pastor  with  the 


The  relation  which  the  Rabbins  thought  the  younger  0.  A.  Franke  in  1728,  adjunct  of  the 
haihrkol  sustoined  to  the  prophecy  of  the  0.  T.  1  theological  faculty  in  1730,  and  ordinary  pro- 
is  very  interesting.    Ihey  felt  that  there  was  a  fessor  in  1743,  when  he  resigned  his  other  offices 


wide  difference  between  their  age  and  that  of  the 
prophets,  and  a  difference,  too,  in  the  mode  of 
God's  revelation.  Hence  it  is  said :  "  Our  Rab- 
bins have  banded  down  to  us,  that  after  the 
death  of  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malaohi,  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  his  departore  from  Israel. 
Nevertheless  they  had  still  the  benefit  of  a  ftalA- 
kol."  For  this  reason  R.  Menaphem,  in  his  Ex- 
position of  the  five  Books  of  Moses  (fol.  83,  col. 
3),  makes  three  grades  of  divine  revelation: 
*'  the  first,  called  nN1!3  j»  ▼»  attained  by  the 

prophets,  on  whom  be  peace  I  the  second, 
J7Tf1pn  nn»  inferior  to  the  first,  by  David, 

Solomon,  Daniel,  and  other  pious  men  of  old ; 

and  the  third,  called  7)n  [^^,  and  inferior  to 

the  ieoond,  Mi  to  the  stages  of  Israel  alter  the 


to  devote  himself  to  theology  alone.  At  his 
lectures  he  had  usually  from  300  to  400  bearers, 
and  labored  sealously  in  spite  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing. His  pupils  bung  upon  his  lips,  although 
his  delivery  was  dry  and  often  interrupted  by  a 
wheeling  cough.  He  extended  his  influence 
beyond  Tiis  chair  by  the  publication  of  many 
theological  works,  the  last  or  which,  bis  Lectures, 
appeared  after  bis  death.  Adelung,  Heilmann, 
J.  D.  Michaelis  and  NcSsselt  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him,  but  most  of  all  Semler.  In 
feneral  esteem  and  widely  known  to  fame,  he 
ied  in  1757. 

Rightly  to  prise  the  merits  of  Banmsirten, 
we  must  remember  that  the  school  of  Spener 
and  Franke,  soon  after  the  death  of  its  leaders, 
assumed  an  inditerent,  not  to  say  hostile,  posi* 
tion  toward  soience,  whilst  Banmgarten  took  tbt 
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opposite  ooono.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
ever  surrendered  what  is  positive  in  Christianity. 
He  was  orthodox  tftroughout,  and  mostly  used 
the  dicta  probantiOt  according  to  old  castom, 
as  Appears  from  his  fivangelisone  Glaabenslehre. 
After  quoting  other  passages  in  proof  of  the 
resurrection,  he  thus  continues :  **  To  these  Job 
19  :  25-27  is  yet  to  be  added,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  that  ^ob  looked  beyond  the  mere 
restoration  of  his  worldly  prosperity,"  III.  711. 
He  here  recognises  the  varying  interpretation, 
and  gives  only  a  hypothetical  value  to  the  com- 
moD  one.  This  is  an  evidence  of  that  caution, 
BO  often  attributed  to  him  by  Semler.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  defends  in 
general  the  dogma  of  his  Church,  that  »n,  with 
and  under  the  bread  and  wine  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  offered,  but  rejects  in  the 
most  decided  manner  the  idea  of  consubstantia- 
tion  (HI.  373).  So,  too,  he  admits  exorcism  in 
baptism  as  a  harmless  usage  (III.  321).  Baum- 
garten  shows  the  impress  of  the  school  of  Spener 
and  Franke  in  not  quoting  from  the  symbolical 
writings  and  in  explaining,  along  with  every 
doctrine,  the  duties,  moral  rules  and  consolations 
flowing  from  it.  It  is  plain  that  this  stand-point 
widely  differs  from  that  uf  Semler,  whose  maxim, 
that  all  articles  of  faith  must  be  measured  by 
their  bearing  on  moral  improvement,  by  no 
means  accords  with  it.  Upon  his  Ethics  Nie- 
meyer  passes  a  very  fAVorable  judgment:  "In 
moral  philosophy  Mosheim  may  excel  him  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  in  stylo,  but  in 
clearness  and  grasp  of  th(»ught  Baumgarten  is 
far  superior.  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  gospel  been  treated  in  so  philo- 
sophical a  manner,  without  injury  to  its  peculiar 
character  and  the  religious  dialect  of  the  inspired 
authors."  Baumgarten  has  also  produced  a 
compend  of  church  history  and  a  history  of  reli- 
gious parties.  In  exegesis  and  hermencutics, 
as  well  as  in  his  sermons,  he  exhibits  the  least 
strength.  In  his  Tboologischen  Bedenken  we 
discern  a  theologian,  who,  whilst  holding  firmly 
to  the  dogmas  of  his  own  Church,  is  at  the  same 
time  also  prudent  and  humane.  See  Semler^ 
Kurser  Entwurf  des  Lebens  des  wohlseligen 
Herm  Dr.  Baumgarten,  Halle,  1758.  This 
work  contains  a  list  of  all  his  writings.  See  also 
Niemeyer^  Die  Universitat  Halle  nach  ihrem 
Einflusse  auf  gelehrte  u.  praktische  Theologie, 
and  his  article  on  Baumgarten  in  Ersch  and 
Qruher,  IIbrzog. — Porter. 

Baomgarten-CnisilU,  Ludwig  Friedrich 
Otto,  the  son  of  Gottlob  August  Baumgarten, 
who  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  etep^ 
father  Crusius,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1788,  at  Merseburg.  Strictly  and  piously  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  the  author  of  **  Schrift  u. 
Yernunft,"  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place,  then  the  royal  college  at  Qrimma, 
and  last,  in  1805,  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
where,  in  1808,  he  became  a  manter  of  arts  and 
candidate  of  theology,  and  in  1809  fitted  him- 
self for  the  chair  of  philosophy  by  a  disserta- 
tion, **De  FkUdx)  PlaUmico/^  which  is  still 
prized.  From  1810  bachelor  of  theology  and 
associato-preacher  in  the  university  church,  he 
xeceived  m  1812,  after  delivering  several  lec- 
tures on  theological  topics,  the  title  of  D.  D.,  and 


a  call  to  Jena  as  extraordinary  professor  of  the* 
ology.    He  now  rose  step  bv  ste^,  until  in  1835 
he  stood  as  primarius  and  senior  among  his 
colleagues.     At  first  working  in  the  nsrroir 
circle  of  a  doceni,  his  talent  soon  found  acknow- 
ledgment and  rejoiced  the  patrons  of  the  ani- 
versity,  who  testified  their  admiration  b^  offers 
of  aid  and  in  various  other  ways.    With  the 
exception  of  church  history,  he  read  over  the 
whole  field  of  theoretic  theology,  especiallv  New 
Testament  exegesis,  biblical  theology,  dogmft- 
tios,  ethics  and  dogmatic  history,  M  the  divi- 
sion of  the  theological  seminary  covering  these 
sciences,  and  enriched  them  by  a  succession  of 
valuable  works.    To  an  earlier  period  belong 
"2>e  Aomtne  Deo  Mi  eonseio"  1812,  and  "Dss 
Menschenleben    u.  die  Religion/'   1816.     In 
1817  he  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty  against  Jlarma  by  the  publication  of  his 
XCV.  ihesM  VieoL  contra  superstitionem  et  pro' 
fanitatem,  but    came    out  just    as  decidedly 
against  the  prevailing  Rationaliemus  vnlgarist 
in  vol.  1  of  the  opposition  journal,  founded  by 
Klein  and  Schroter  in  1818,  and  continued  by 
him,  with  the  aid  of  Fries  and  H.  Schmid,  from 
1828  to  its  close  in  1831.    This  controveray, 
only  united  with  more  positive  results,  extends 
itself  through  his  "  Einleitung  in  das  Stadium 
der  Dogmatik  (Leipsic,  1820),"  which,  though 
very  rich  in  material,  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
perspicuity, — a  fault,  however,  not  so  observable 
m  the  "Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Sittenlehre  (L 
1826),"  and  the  **  Qrundsilge  der  bibl.  Theologte 
(Jena,  1828),"  both  of  which  exhibit  his  vast 
learning,  his  profound  insight,  and  his  growing 
tendency  toward  freedom.    The  latter  soon  after 
became  evident,   partly  in  his  work   "Deber 
Qewissensfreiheit,  Lehrfreiheit  u.  den  Rational- 
i^smus,"  and  partly  in  the  '*  Grundriss  der  evan- 
gel,   kirchlichen    Dogmatik."    Meanwhile   he 
was  elaborating  his  **Lehrbuch  der  Dogmeo- 
geschichte,"  which  appeared  in  1832,  and,  with- 
out regard  to  its  form  and  the  grouping  of  the 
material,  satisfied  in  a  high  degree  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  "Einleitung"  and  several 
monographs  of  dogmatic  history  issued  as  aca- 
demical pamphlets,  as  well  as  by  his  valuable 
labors  in   the  "Ilermes."     These  pamphlets, 
along  with  others,  such  as  the  addresses  "  Ueber 
Schleiermaoher,   seine    Denkart    u.    sein   Ve^ 
dienst"  and  **  Ueber  einige  Sohriften  von  Lam- 
mennais,"  he  brought  together  in  1836  in  the 
**Ofnu€ula  academica."    He   next  undertook, 
with  great  self-denial,  the  revision  and  comple- 
tion of  Schott's  N.  T.  in  the  fourth  ed.,  1839. 
Unwearied  in  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  dog- 
matic history,  and  no  longer  content  with  his 
investigations  in  the  **  Lehrbuch,"  he  condensed 
them  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision 
into  the  *'  Compendium  der  Dogmengescbichte." 
Leipz.  1840,  of  which  only  the  first  general  part 
was  finished,  for  he  now  felt  himself  prompted 
to  '*  a  theological  exposition  of  the  writings  of 
St  John,"  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  re* 
Hponsible  for  the  theological  department  of  th; 
"Neuen  Jen.  Lit.-Zeitttng."    But  just  as  the 
first  part,  the  introduction  and  exposition  of  the 
Oospel  of  John,  c.  1-8,  was  ready  for  the  press, 
he  was  cut  down  without  warning,  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  in  the  midst  of  unfinished  works 
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and  ^teiiMTe  literary  plans,  for  the  execution 
of  whteh  an  abondanoe  of  material  existed,  that 
he  oiiljreould  ase.    Still  a  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew and  the  other  evangelietfl,  compiled  partly 
from  him  and  partly  from  college  notes,  was 
issued  in  1844  by  younger  hands,  but  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Johannean  writings  and  commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  yet  wanting. 
In    1846   Hase   finished   the  **Compend.   der 
Dogmeng.,"  left  to  him  as  a  legacy,  and  added 
notes  to  the  text  —  a  work  which  only  a  friend 
would  do,  and  a  proof  of  the  pleasant  relations 
io  which  Baumgnrten-Crusius  stood  to  bit  col- 
leagues.   What  and  who  this  historian  of  the 
leligioos  spirit  was,  for  whom  "  the  spirits  of  all 
sges  wrought,"  is  portrayed  in  classic  language 
by  Hase  in  the  preface  to  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pendium spoken  of  above.    Mild  in  disposition, 
luU  of  tender  feeling,  and  wholly  averse  to  all 
passionate  theological  and  ecclesiastical  strife, 
he  was  sometimes  strangely  misunderstood  by 
the  parties  of  his  time,  and  is  too  little  known 
to  the  men  of  the  present  generation.    As  an 
expositor,  furnished  with  all  necessary  means, 
he  has  investigated  the  sense  of  Scripture  with 
rare  independence  and  sagacity ;  as  a  historian 
of  dogmas  he  has  traced  out  the  formation  and 
development  of  religious  modes  of  thought  with 
a  comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  possessed  by 
few;  and  lastly,  as  a  systematizer,  not  so  much 
by  mechanical  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  as 
by  a  keen  sense  of  their  inward  relations,  he 
has  achieved  great  things,  and  held  firmly  to  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  gospel,  which  to  him 
was  "  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Qod  unto  salva- 
tion," and  thus,  and  tons  only,  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  world. 

E.  ScHWARz. — Porter, 
Bamngftrtnerf  Augustine  (also  Paumgariner), 
b.  1531  at  Munich,  of  a  noble  Bavarian  family. 
Doctor  of  common  and  canon  law  (**  vir  juris 
Pantifici  scieniiss,,"  Annal.  Acad.  Ingolst,  T.  I., 
207),  Counsellor  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  Chan- 
oellur,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Inzol- 
stadt  (1548),  and  renowned  as  the  Bavarian 
ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  courage, 
and  eloquence,  of  all  which  we  find  proof  in  his 
address  to  Council.    After  conveying  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  ooble  master  to  the  Council, 
and  expressing  the  usual  compliments,  he  de- 
clared liis  profound  grief  at  the  spread  of  the 
pestilential  innovations  of  the  times ;  but  at  the 
iame  time  openly  avowed  his  belief  that  the 
true  source  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the 
immoralitiea  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  in  their 
unblushing  adulteries.    He  stated  that,  among 
a  hundred  Bavarian  priests,  all  but  three  or  four 
kept  concubines,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
facts  enraged  the  people.    He  dosed  with  three 
requests :  i )  that  the  schools  should  be  improved, 
for  the  better  education  of  youth ;  2)  that  celi- 
bacy should  be  abolished;  3)  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds 
(see  his  speech  in  Qeorgii  Wicelii  Via  Regia, 
^8,  &c.).     In  reply  the  Council  expressed  their 
joy  in  having  Duke  Albreoht  V.'s  ambassador 
m  their  midst  (**hisce  miaeris  temporibus  in  tota 
Germ,  Jirmisnmum  s.  Apost,  Ecd,  propugnaeur 
hum,"  AdlsrtUer,  Bote.  Gent.  Annal.  T.  IL  279; 


Sarpi,  Ilist  Cone.  Trid.  429),  but  evaded  his 
suggestions  with  vague  promises.  The  duke 
renewed  the  requests  in  a  letter  to  Pius  IV, 
(1564,  doubtless  at  Bauragtlrtner's  solicitation), 
but  without  eflfect  (comp.  /.  K  v.  Falckenstein's 
Gesch.  d.  Herxog.  Bayem.  3  Th.  555).  There- 
upon the  duke  dropped  all  reformatory  mea- 
sures, and  adhered  to  the  decisions  of  Trent 
Bavaria  now  teemed  with  Jesuits,  whose  influ- 
ence prevailed  at  the  court  {Sarpi,  Lib.  VI.  445, 
describes  a  controversy  between  B.  and  Cavil- 
Ion),  and  drove  Baumgartner  into  the  shade. 
He  continued  chancellor,  however,  until  his  death 
in  Landshut,  Apr.  18,  1599,  where  his  tomb 
may  be  seen  in  St.  Martin's  church. 

Dr.  F.  Fabbi  * 
Bavaria,  Introduction  of  Christianity,  Refor- 
mation, and  Protestant  Church, — As  the  Romans 
colonized  the  Danubian  districts  of  Bavaria  at  an 
early  date,  we  find  earlier  traces  of  Christianity 
there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Even  though  the  legend  of  St.  Afra  ^see  Art.j 
belongs  to  the  6th  century,  the  history  or 
St.  Severin  (454),  who  labored  around  Passau, 
portrays  the  patron  saint  of  a  country  already 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  anti-Ariun  or  Catho- 
lic. Declining  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  also 
discarded  monastic  seclusion,  in  order  the  more 
effectively  to  supply  the  religious  wants  antund 
him.  St.  Emeran  ^6th  centJ  labored  in  B.  for 
three  years,  until  his  tragical  death.  St.  Rupert 
(about  696)  was  called  by  Prince  Theodo  from 
Worms,  and  built  churches  and  monasteries  in 
and  around  Ratisbim  and  Salzburg.  Besides 
these  we  meet  with  Corbinian  (720)  at  Freising, 
Boniface  and  his  companion  Sturm  (735),  and 
Wiliibald  (740),  first  Bishop  of  EichstUdt. 
During  this  period  we  also  find  bishops  at  Pas- 
sau, Freising,  WUrzburg,  Ratislxm ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  at  Augsburg,  Eich- 
stUdt, and,  for  a  time,  at  Neuburg.  Numerous 
and  opulent  monasteries  also  arose;  the  most 
important  of  them,  Benedictbeuren.  At  the 
ena  of  the  8th  century  the  Church  of  Bavaria 
was  completely  organized,  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Salzburg  as  its  centre.  — The  Reformation 
found  from  its  beginning  much  favor  in  Bavaria. 
A  large  number  of  priests,  and  even  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  espoused  it:  even  Duke  William, 
then  at  variance  with  the  emperor,  not  opposing 
until  the  ban  had  been  pronounced  (1521)  at 
Worms  against  Luther.  Then,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Eck,  he  introduced  such  a  rigorous  inqui- 
sition that  the  very  roads  were  guarded  to  pre- 
vent attendance  upon  Protestant  assemblies. 
In  January,  1524,  Luther  writes:  '*The  Duke 
of  B.  causes  the  heretics  to  be  persecuted  and 
slain ;"  and  in  Oct.  following:  "  In  Bavaria  the 
persecution  of  the  cross  and  of  the  word  is  car- 
ried on  briskly ;  but  the  blood  that  is  shed  shall 
yet  destroy  the  racing  swine."  Geo.  Carpenta- 
rius  was  burned  in  1527  at  Munich,  and  on 
Aug.  16, 1527,  Leon  hard  Raiser  at  Passau.  At 
Landsberg  9  men  were  burned,  and  at  Munich 
29  were  drowned.  The  Reformation,  however, 
spread  the  more  uninterruptedly  in  those  terri- 
tories which  wore  joined  to  bavaria  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  viz.,  in  Fran  con  ia, 
Anspach,  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  imperial  cities 
of  Nuremberg,  Rotenburg,  NOrdlingen,  Aaga- 
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queitioiiftble,  for  Bede  was  no  presbyter  in  700, 
and  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  earliesi  MS. 
of  the  Pope's  letter,  Brit.  Mas.  Tit.  A.  XV.). 
Id  bis  30ih  year  Bede  was  oonseorated  priest. 
It  is  now  first  that  bo  appears  as  both  teacher 
and  writer. 

A  crowd  of  pupils  gathered  around  him. 
Among  them  were  Huaetberht,  afterwards  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  and  his  successor  Cuthbert,  and 
Notbhelm,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  larger  circle  of  friends  included 
AlbinuSf  Abbot  of  Canterbury;  Acea,  B.  of 
Hagulstadt  (709) ;  Daniel,  B.  of  Winchester 
(705) ;  Ecgberht,  B.  of  York,  and  others.  Kings 
Aldfrid  and  Ceolwnlf  also  warmly  esteemed  him. 
Nevertheless  the  humble  man  remained  a  modest 
monk  whilst  his  pupiU  became  bishops,  and  all 
revered  him  as  their  master.  But  it  was  only 
in  this  position  and  retirement  that  he  could  do 
what  he  accomplished.  His  death  was  as  calm 
and  elevated  as  his  life.  It  is  touchingly  de- 
scribed by  Cuthbert  Even  on  his  sick  bed  he 
pursued  his  usual  duties.  His  sleepless  nights 
were  spent  in  prayer,  in  singing  psalms  and 
antiphonies,  and  reciting  Scripture  passages. 
Shortly  before  his  last  illness  he  had  begun  an 
Anglo  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Though  racked  with  pain  he  would  not  lay  it 
by.  Ascension-day  arrived,  the  last  chapter  re- 
mained. Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
urged  his  amanuensis  to  write  rapidly.  As  he 
grew  weaker,  he  summoned  the  monks  around 
bis  couch  and  gave  them  his  dying  counsel. 
With  many  tears  they  took  farewell  of  their 
beloved  teacher.  The  last  verse  of  the  gospel 
was  still  untranslated.  This  done  he  expired, 
breathing  out  the  words,  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost" 
It  was  the  26th  of  May,  735.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  Yarrow.  Countless  pilgrims  visited 
his  tomb.  But  between  1021-42  his  relics  were 
stolen  and  teken  to  Durham,  and  subsequently 
placed,  with  those  of  Cuthbert,  in  a  costly 
shrine,  which  however  was  removed  in  1541. 
Only  the  stone  on  which  it  stood  is  still  shown. 
He  erected  his  most  imperishable  monument 
in  his  works.  Of  these  be  fortunately  added  a 
list  in  the  appendix  to  his  Hist.  Ecd,  (see  i^^', 
as  above).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  distinguish 
genuine  from  spurious  writings.  Besides  those 
named  in  that  list,  we  have  two  genuine  letters, 
one  to  Albinus  (731),  another  to  Ecgberht  (735). 
The  Retract,  in  Actus  Ap,  (0pp.  Bas.  YI.)  are 
also  most  probably  Bede's.  ^ut  whether  the 
extract  from  the  small  work  uf  Adamnanus 
(referred  to  in  H.  E.  V,  17)  is  identical  with 
LibeUus  de  situ  Urbis  Hier,  ( Opp,  Bos.  III.),  is 
questionable.  His  translation  of  John,  and  the 
eztracte  from  Isidores  liber  rotularum,  with 
many  other  works  of  his,  are  lost  His  writings 
embrace  almost  the  entire  compass  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  age,  exegesis,  grammar,  natural  sci- 
ence, astronomy,  history,  biography,  poetry,  &c. 
His  ezegetical  writings  are  commentaries,  trea- 
tises upon  particular  portions  and  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  homilies. 

In  the  H.  E.  V,  24,  he  thus  introduces  his 
list:  Haec  in  Scripturam  s.  meae  meorumgue 
neee$sit€Ui  ex  cpuscmis*  venerabilium  patrum  bre- 


viier  annoiare  sioe  eUam  ad  formam  sensus  ^ 
interprtkUianem  sorujn  tuperadjicere  ctcrasi."' 

Bede  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  period  in 
which  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpietation 
almost  wholl  V  excluded  the  critical,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  tne  Fathers  supplanted  lodepeDdsat 
investigations.  But  Bede  merits  high  praise  ss 
a  mere  compiler.  His  seal  amases,  and  his 
fidelity  delights   us.    Doubtless   be   overrated 

*  The  lift  ioelodM:  1)  '*In  princip,  (hm.  m^vc  od 
Rflttv.  J§aae  ttjtctiom,  /tm.  lib.  IV.,"  i.  e.  Ocn.  1-21 :  10 
{Opp.  Ba:  IV.  1),  ia  a  compilauon  frQin  Basil  Caes^ 
Ambrose,  and  Aagustine,  sugf^sted  by  B.  Aeoa,  snd 
written  siter  709.  The  added  Comm.  on  entire  Gen.  ii 
Bparions.  2)  *'  De  Tabtm.  et  vast's  efM  ae  vettih.  Mcer^ 
dotHm,  lib.  III.,"  i.  e.  Bxod.  24  :  12-30,  31  {Opp.  lY. 
1166),  an  allegor.  exposit.  with  allnaion  to  1  Cor.  10, 
11.  8)  "  In  prim,  part,  Sam,  M»q,  ad  wtartem  8auL  lib, 
III.,"  i.  e.  1  Sam.  1-31,  written  about  716,  alio  tx 
Aoea's  request  It  ie  allegorieo-prophetic,  drawe 
chiefly  from  the  Fathers,  but  oontaina  a  obroool.  of 
Samael's  and  Saul's  reign  {Opp.  IV.  208).  4)  "/Ac 
aediHc.  templi  aUegor.  txpo9.  sicvt  cr  eef.  lib.  XL,"  L  e. 
1  Kings  5-7.  The  temple  prefigured  the  Church,  which 
Christ  daily  edifies  {Opp.  VIII.  1).  6)  Item  *«tii  Rtj. 
Lib,  XXX.  qHaettioMttm  lib,"  Nothelm  proposed  a 
series  of  questions  to  B.,  of  which  he  answered  30  of 
the  most  important,  in  an  exeget-historieal  furm.  6) 
'*  /m  Prop.  Salom.  lib.  III."  Book  I.,  c.  1-9,  treau  of 
good  and  evil;  B.  II.,  10-26,  delineates  the  practice  of 
both;  B.  III.,  27-31,  is  more  allegor.  than  the  fint 
two.  The  "de  muliere  forti"  (Pror.  31  :  10-31)  be< 
longs  here  {Opp.  Bat.  VIL  027).  Bede  says  the  Pror. 
are  called  **Parabola€,  ut  soiremus,  altius  et  non  jaxta 
lifceram  intelligere,  quae  dioit."  In  10  :  1,  the  lather 
is  Oodf  the  mother  the  Church  {Opp,  IV.  869;  VIL 
627).  7)  "/«  MHt.  cant.  lib.  VII."  B.  1  is  directed 
against  the  Pelagian  Julian ;  B.  2-6  Comm.  collected 
from  the  Fathers ;  B.  7  passages  in  Gregory  M.'s  worki 
on  the  Cant.    It  is  throughout  allegor.  {.Opp,  II L  602). 

8)  "  In  ftai,  Dan.,  XII.  Propk,  ti  paHem  Hiwtm.  di*- 
tinet,  CapiL  ex  traetatn  B.  Hieron.  excarpta,"    Lost. 

9)  "In  Eur,  et  Neim,  lib.  III.,"  at  Aoea's  request 
Alleg.  {Opp.  IIL  462).  10)  "In  CanL  Nabacmm  lih. 
I."  AUeg.  {Martene  V.  295).  11)  •'/••  lib.  B.  Point 
Tobiae  explan.  alleg.  de  Ckr.  et  Eeelee,  lib,  I."  Beds 
says  this  book  is  important  for  its  morale,  still  more  ao 
for  iU  alleg.  {Opn.  IV.  588).  12)  "hem  Cap,  leetiee. 
in  Pent,  Moei,  Joettae,  Judieum,**  The  Oapitela  or 
Quaeet.  {Opp,  IV.  1,  and  VIIL  190)  are  later.  13) 
"  In  lib.  BegHM  et  Verba  dierum,*'  Opp,  VIIL  3^7. 
Spurious.  14)  "In  lib.  B,  Job,**  Opp,  iV.  602.  Spa- 
nous.  15)  "In  Parab.,  Ecclee.  et  Cant,  camt,"  16)  "/■ 
le,  Propk.,  Ezr.  onoq.  et  Neim."  Losu  17)  "  /•  E*. 
Hard  lib.  IV.  Misc.  excerpts,  grammat  and  allegor., 
from  the  Fathers.  In  the  Pref.  to  Acea,  Bede  nyi 
Mark  gives  ohiefly  the  ordo  vivendi  and  the  eas««* 
Paeehae  obterv.  {Opp.  V.  1).  18)  "In  Ev,  L.  lib.  VL" 
was  written  long  before  Mark,  and  aimed  at  eiplaioiog 
the  Comm.  of  Ambrose  {Opp.  V.  175).  19)  "HomtL 
Ev.  lib,  II."  The  Opn.  Bae,  VU.  1.  enumerates  140, 
but  Mabillon,  in  A.S.S,  eaec.  III.,  T.  I.,  566,  mentiooi 
two  old  cod.,  one  of  which  eon  tains  39,  the  other  4S 
Uom.,  which  be  thinks  genuine.  It  is'difflonU  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  20)  "/■  ApceL 
qnaeeunq,  in  opuee,  S,  Aug,  inveni,  euneta  per  ordtMn 
tranee.  euravi.  That  found  in  Opp.  VI.  1,  is  spuriuai* 
Mab.  found  two  genuine  MSS.  (Anal.  I.  12),  bat  never 
published  them.  21)  "  In  Act.  Apott.  lib.  II.,"  on  lbs 
plan  of  Carmen  Aeroiewm  of  Arator.  22)  '*  In  Ep.  VIL 
Cathol.  lib.  singului,"  Opp.  V.  929.  The  prologue  ii 
in  Cave  H.  saec.  VIII.  614.  This  is  one  of  Bede's  belt 
comm.  23)  "  In  Apoe.  s.  Job.  lib.  III.,"  Opp.  V.  lOSS, 
follows  the  7  ruies  of  the  Donatist  Tychoniu?.  Tbii 
is  one  of  his  earliest  exeg.  works.  24)  "Item  Cap* 
leetioH,  in  tot.  JV.  7*etr.,  exeepto  Evang."  Loit  2i) 
'*  BetractioH,  iu  Act,  Apoet,"    Written  after  731. 
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allegorhEing  («M  pref.  to  De  Tabem.),  But 
man  J  of  bis  comm.  prove  hts  capability  for 
critical  exegesis  (see  examples  in  RosenminUer^ 
Hist.  Int.  V.  79),  as  well  as  the  soundness  and 
clearness  of  bis  podgment  Bede's  historical 
works,  which  in  his  list  follow  the  comm.  and  a 
small  collection  of  letters,  maj  be  preceded 
here  by  his  works  upon  the  Nat.  sciences  and 
Chronology.  To  these  belong :  l)"de  not,  rerum 
d  dt  Ttmporihust  lib.  sing.;"  2)  **de  Temp,  lib, 

I.  major;'*  3)  **lib,  epist,  ad  diveraos:  tk)  de  sex 
aeUU,  mundif  b)  de  mansioHibus  Jiliorum  Isr,^ 
c)  de  Jsaiae  *  et  elaudeniur  ibi  in  carcere  etc,*  d) 
de  rat,  bisaii,  e)  de  Aequinoc.  juxta  Anatolium.'* 
Of  these  fire  letters  we  have  only  the  last  ( Opp, 

II.  343),  and  first.     In  the  first  fi.  vindicates  bis 
preference  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  the  LXX.    It 
was  written  five  years  after  the  two  de  Nat,  rer. 
d  dt  Temp.^  whion  were  written  whilst  Wilfrid 
was  B.  of  York,  hence  before  702,  and  hence 
were  his  earliest  works.    As  some  thought  them 
too  brief,  Bede  afterwards  (725)  wrote  the  larger 
work.    De  Not,  rer,  (Opp,  II.  1)  is  a  cosmo- 
graphy, in  47  chapters,  the  divisions  being  based 
Dpon  the  foor  elements,  to  which  the  various 
pueonmena  are  subject.    He  endeavors  to  bar- 
moniie  ancient  theories  with  the  Biblical  cos- 
mogony, oceasionallv  proposing  a  new  solution. 
He  assumes  four  elements,  and  four  primary 
qualities,  heat,  oold,  moisture,  drought ;  by  the 
various  combinations  of  which  the  several  pro- 
perties of   bodiea   are  explained.     The  earth 
baogs  in  the  centre,  supported  by  the  pressure 
of  the  reyoUiog  universe.    The  concentric  cir- 
cles encompassing  the  earth  are  its  atmosphere, 
the  star^world  or  firmament,  the  waters,   the 
etberial  heavens,  or  the  abode  of  angels.     The 
double  movement  of  planets  is  referred  to  the 
ioflaeoee  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun.    The 
son  18  a  ball  of  fire  kept  glowing  by  its  rotation ; 
this  prevents  its  settmg  the  earth  on  fire;  its 
waste  is  supplied  by  the>mists  of  the  ocean.    He 
correctly  explains  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  eolipees,  and  tides.    Earlier  theories 
concerning  meteors  are  collected.    The  rainbow 
baa  the  four  colors  of  the  elements ;  astrology  is 
a  fiction  of  heathenism.    De  Temp,  {Opp,  II. 
205)  contains  the  outlines  of  chronobgy.    It 
treats:  1)  of  the  division  of  time  (c.  1-9);  2) 
of  leap-year  and  the  lunar  cycle  (I(V-15);  3)  of 
the  six  ages  of  the  world.    In  de  Temp,  lib,  maj, 
[Opp,  II.  49)  he  makes  the  fourth  day  of  crea- 
tion full  un  the  vemai  equinox^  hence  the  first  on 
XV.  Kal.  Apr.    The  whole  week  typifies  the 
ages  uf  the  world,  and  corresponds  with  1)  the 
human  week  of  7  days,  2)  the  pentecostal  week, 
7x7  days,  3)  the  week  of  months,  4)  of  years, 
5)  the  year  of  jubilee,  6)  Daniel's  prophetic 
week  of  7  X  70  years,  t.  e,  490  lunar  =  475 
solar  years,  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
(a.  20°  Artax.)  to  the  death  of  Christ,  7)  the 
world-week.     The  first  day  =  the  period  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  the  second  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  the  third  to  Saul,  the  fourth 
to  the  Bab.  Ex.,  the  fifth  to  Christ,  the  sixth  to 
the  end  of  the  world.    Besides  these  ages  we 
have  the  perpetual  Sabbath,  the  everlasting  rest 
of  the  just,  be^nning  with  the  death  of  Abel  — 
a  rest  which  will  be  consummated  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  when  the  eighth  age  will 


open.  Augustine  (serm,  259  in  oct,  paseh,]  and 
Athanaaitts  (in  Ps.  G  :  11)  name  a  similar  divi* 
sion,  but  Bede  has  carried  it  out.  The  mathe- 
matical and  technical  chronol.  of  chapts.  9-63 
are,  however,  of  far  more  importance.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  became  acquainted  with  the  lunar 
eye.  and  the  Easter  table  of  Dionysius,  if  not 
through  Augustine  and  his  associates,  at  least 
through  Theodore.  Bede  continued  the  Easter 
table  from  532  (ab  Incam,)  to  1063.  Dec.  25  is 
assumed  as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  indiction-cvcle,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  he  used  the  later  imperial 
or  papal  indictions. 

The  historical  works  of  Bede  are  partly  gene* 
ral,  partly  biographical.  The  former  include 
Chronicon,  Hist,  Eed,,  and  the  Martyrol,  1) 
The  Chron,  or  de  6  a^ai.  Mundi  ( Opp.  II.  74) 
makes  five  great  periods,*  and  plabes  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  A.  U.  3952  =  752  A.  U.  C.  =  42* 
Augusti  =:  Olyrop.  194,  3.  He  usually  dated 
by  the  year  of  the  world,  adding  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor.  He  derived  his 
material  chiefly  from  ancient  chron,,  his  own 
being  the  first  attempt  at  a  universal  history  in 
England.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  his :  2) 
Histor.  eccl.  gentis  Brii,,  completed  731  (often 
publ.;  best  ed.  by  Smith  and  Stevenson).  It 
contains  the  eccl.  and  political  history  of  Eng- 
land from  Caesar  to  731.  The  account  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  is  only  prefottory,  the 
period  596-731  being  more  fully  treated.  He 
dates  ab  locarn.,  but  with  many  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. The  prefaicry  narrative  (lib.  1, 
1-22)  is  merely  a  compilation  from  Orosius, 
Gildas,  Prosper  Aquit.,  and  others,  and  a  Vita 
S,  Germani,  The  material  is  loosely  strung  to- 
gether without  chronological  order.  The  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  work,  embracing  the  most 
interesting  period  of  the  Saxon  Church,  is  rich 
in  sources,  and  faithful  in  using  them.  In 
gathering  sources  Abbot  Albinus  of  Cant.,  and 
Nothelm  of  London,  efficiently  aided  him. 
Bishop  Daniel  of  Wessex  furnished  facts  con- 
cerning Wessex,  Sussex,  &c.,  and  Abbot  Esiua 
concerning  B.  Cunebert,  &o.  His  sources,  there- 
fore, were  partly  historical  notes  and  archives, 
partly  written  and  oral  communications.  No- 
thelm sent  him  copious  extracts  from  the  papal 
archives  (Lib.  I.  II.).  The  tabularies  of  the 
cloisters  doubtless  contained  synodical  docu- 
ments. Numerous  Annals  were  also  at  hand. 
Kent  and  Northumbria  yielded  the  richest  ma- 
terial, especially  ^eneafo^A  (IL5;  III.  8;  IV. 
1,  &c.;  II.  14.  20;  IlL  1.  11.  14;  IV.  2. 3).  and 
chronicles  of  kings.  Obituaries  were  also  used. 
But  Bede  seems  to  have  relied  more  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  narrator  than  of  the  fact; 
hence  the  many  marvels  interwoven  with  his 
history.  He  often  sacrifices  unity  to  fidelity, 
joining  series  of  facts  without  regard  to  their 
connection,  and  always  attaches  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  moral  efifect  of  his  narrative. 
To  unassuming  modesty  he  added  rare  impar- 
tiality and  justice,  and  in  a  word   possessed 

Habr.  LXX.  Oea.H«t).  LXX. 

>  I.  Adun  to  Noah,   1456  2242       10       11  lnf«ntIapop.Del 

II.NoabtoAbreh'm,  292  1072       10       10  Puerilta. 

III.  Abr.  to  Davkl,      942  942       14       14  AdolanomUa. 

IV.  Dar.  to  Tnnam.,  47S  9S5  17  17  AetMiJoTvoiUii 
V.TraDMa.toChriat,  689  689       U       U     "      WBiUs. 
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most  of  the  qoalities  of  a  historian  in  an  emi- 
nent defH'ee.  He  is  the  father  of  EngUiih  his- 
tory. Ilis  H.  Ecel.  ia  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Anglo-Saxon  bj  Alfred  M.  It  was 
circulated  on  the  continent  in  coontless  MSS. 
The  Mariyrologittm  is  not  possessed  in  its  ori- 
ginal form.  Several  are  ascribed  to  hinu  Bat 
the  p<irtion  in  verse  ( 0pp.  Bos,  1. 242)  is  Wandel- 
bert's,  the  other  (tb*  III.  380)  is  spurious.  The 
verse  in  Dackerius  {Spieil,  A.  126,  and  MabiU. 
A.  SS.  saec.  III.  I.  560)  is  not  Bede's  (s.  Oicdm, 
Comm,  I.).  On  the  contrary,  the  Bullandists 
and  Oudin  consider  the  much  shorter  Martjr. 
in  the  A.  SS.  Jan.  I.  40,  and  Prolog,  ad  Mart. 
IL,  genuine.  But  even  this  is  doubtful.  The 
imaUer  kisL  works  of  B.  are  histories  of  saints.' 

But  Bede's  labors  as  a  writer  were  not  limited 
to  exegesis,  natural  science,  and  history.  His 
poetical  and  didactic  productions  enhance  his 
reputation.  He  mentions  two  eoUediona  of 
poems:  1)  Lib.  Hymn,  (spurious);  2)  L.  Epi- 
gramm.  (lost).  Whether  "de  dioino  Judicio" 
(Hist  Angl.  Scr.  X.  95)  is  genuine  we  cannot 
tell.  As  a  poet  Bede  excels  in  simplicity  and 
clearness  even  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
(t709),  the  master  of  Latin  verse  among  the 
Saxons.  B.  also  composed  in  Saxon.  The  lines 
he  uttered  on  his  death*bed  are  still  preserved. 
Bede  was  likewise  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
poetry,  and  wrote  a  **lib,  de  metr,  arte,  &o" 
(Opp,  I.  34).  The  " Lib.  de  Orthogr."  ( 0pp.  I. 
73)  is  pronounced  spuriou?  by  Putschius 
(Gramm,  Lot,  auct^  1605),  who  brings  forward 
another  (ib.  2327)  as  genuine. 

These  are  Bede's  works.  His  vast  erudition, 
bis  valuable  contributions  to  chronology  and 
history  cast  his  personality  well-nigh  into  the 
shade.  And  yet  his  piety,  modesty,  humility, 
love  of  truth,  frankness  and  forbearance,  joined 
with  great  moral  earnestness,  command  our  ad- 
miration, and  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  wor- 
thiest fathers  of  the  ancient  Church.  He  there- 
fore well  deserves  the  title  Venerabilis  subse- 
quently bestowed.  (Complete  ed.  of  Bede's 
works  were  publ.:  Paris,  1544;  Basel,  1563; 
Cologne,  1612  and  1688.  /.  A.  Giles,  London, 
1843,  with  an  English  translation,  and  in  Patro- 
logiae  cursus  complet.  Vol.  90-92,  Par.  1850. 
The  earlier  od.  are  not  critical ;  the  last  includes 
everything  thus  far  published,  separating  the 
genuine  from  the  decidedly  spurious.  Even 
Giles'  ed.,  though  improved,  is  unsatisfactory. 
Of  Bede's  hist  works,  Smith  (1772)  and  Ste- 
venson (1838)  have  issued  excellent  editions. 
Upon  Bede  conip.  Steoenson*s  pref.  to  H,  E,  and 
Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  1848,  Introd.;  H,  Gehle,  Disp. 
de  B,  vita  et  scriptis,  1838.) 

Dr.  ScnoELL.* 

*  Bede  names  them  in  the  following  order :  "  Item 
de  hist.  6.  1)  Lib,  tit,  et  pan.  S.  Feliei*  coii/eM.,  de 
metrieo  Paulini  Opere  in  proe,  trauttuli"  (Opp.  III. 
225).  2)  "  Lib,  V,  et  p.  S.  Ann»tatii,  male  de  Graeeo 
traneL  et  pejut  a  qiioaam  imperito  emend.,  pront  potui 
ad  «eM«KM  eorrexi,"  Lost  8)  and  4}  "  Vitam  S,  patrit 
monaeki  eim  ul  et  amtietitie  Oudbervti  et  print  heroico  metro 
ei  ftoetModum  piano  etrmone  deeeripei,"  5)  "Hiat.  ah- 
batum  monaet,  hujue  (Wearmouth-Jarrow)  in  quo  §u- 
pern,  pietati  deeervire  gaudeo,  Benedicti,  Ceulfridi  et 
Httaetbet'cti  in  libellis  II."  AUhough  the  last  of  these 
lire  only  reprodueUons  of  the  works  of  previous  au- 
thors, they  posivws  great  historical  ralue. 


Beelzebub,  or  Baal  Zebab,  ^^2\  V;^3>  tbe 

name  of  a  god  of  the  Philistines,  occurs  oolyia 
2  Kings  1:2,  3,  16.  King  Abaziah  having 
contracted  a  disease  in  consequence  of  a  fal^ 
sent  messengers  to  Ekron  to  inquire  vhetber  be 
would  recover.    As  3)3^  means  a  fly,  many 

• 

think  that  Baal  Zebub  was  hfly-god,  a  defender 
against  flies — the  great  pest  of  the  Orient,  Dem 
at>erruneu3  musearum.  Similar  deities  were 
worshipped  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
When  Hercules,  about  to  offer  sacrifice  in  Otjm- 
pia,  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  flies,  be 
devoted  those  parts  on  which  the  flies  alighted 
to  Jupiter  —  the  origin  of  sacrifices  to  itvi 
artofiviof  in  Elis.  Paus.  T.  14.  2.  In  Rome  He^ 
cules  himself  is  said  to  have  borne  the  surname, 
'Aftofiwof,  In  Arcadia  a  hero  was  worshipped 
as  MvMypo(,  fly-catcher.  Pans.  VIII.  26.  7 ;  sod 
in  Cyrene,  a  deity  under  the  name  of  Aehor; 
both  as  a  defence  against  flies.  PHn.  H.  N.  10, 
28. 

It  is  evident  from  the  connection,  however, 
that  Ahasiah  was  not  concerned  about  any  pro- 
tection from  flies;  hence  this  Philistian  god 
cannot  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a  sense.  He 
must  have  been  an  oracular  deity — which  a  son* 
god  (he  was  a  BaeU)  may  easily  become  — who, 
like  Apollo,  was  able  to  send  sickness  and 
health.  Beelsebub,  now,  is  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a  defender  against  flies,  but  as  the  Fly-baal, 
the  lord  of  flies;  hence  represented  as  a  fij. 
For  the  fly  is  the  symbol  of  summer,  becaose 
the  child  of  summer.  Hence  its  dose  connection 
with  the  8un*god  (Sinnbilder,  by  Schwenk,  p. 
127).  The  name  is  thus  not  derived  from  his 
being  the  enemy  of  flies. 

The  Septuagint  accordingly  renders  2  Kings 
1 :  h  t^  Boox  Mway  S^oy.  Thouj^h  the  traoslftr 
tion  is  obscure,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  LXX., 
like  other  ancient  interpretations,  make  the  god 
out  to  be  a  fly.  The  Greek  church-fathers  do 
the  same.  Even  Josephus  translates:  icpo;  fifr 
'Axxopwy  ^op  Mwa»,  tavto  <yap  ^  opofta  rj  ^ 
(Aatiq,  IX.  2.  1).  The  Greek  Jews  even  r^ 
garded  the  deity  as  feminine,  because  identified 
with  a  fly,  though  ]3)]3f  is  maaeuline. 

• 

A  similar  idea  must  have  obtained  also  in 
regard  to  the  Greek  gods.  The  expression 
Myiodes  in  Plin.  H.  N.  29,  6,  must  refer  to  such 
a  fly-idol.  According  to  Creuzer  there  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  Jupiter's  head  on  a  gem  as  afiy. 

The  most  ancient  animal- worship  included  a 
fly-service,  fragments  of  which  the  heathen 
cultus  transmitted  to  a  late  period.  The  Hin- 
doos sacrifice  to  flies.  See  Meiner's  Hist  of 
Religions,  I.  214.  A  heifer  was  sacrificed  to 
flies  at  a  festival  of  Apollo  in  Attica.  Aelianus 
H.  Anim.  XL  8. 

This  whole  fly-cultns  was  personifled ;  hence 
a  fly-god,  a  Myiodes,  a  summer-god.  Protection 
against  flies  is  only  a  part  of  the  office  of  tbis 
deity;  but  this,  in  the  course  of  time,  became 
most  prominent,  as  the  worship  of  animals  began 
to  have  reference  mainly  to  the  benefit  or  injury 
received  from  them.  Hence  we  must  regard 
Beelsebub  at  Ekron  as  a  Myiodes,  as  a  son-god, 
who  bore  a  relation  to  flies  like  that  of  Apollo, 
aud  was  able  both  to  inflict  and  to  heal  diseasee. 

J.  G.  M.'-Oerkart. 
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BadsetaL — This  word  ooeurs  in  the  follow- 
ing pmuia^s  of  the  N.  T. :  Matth.  10  :  25 ;  12  : 
24,  27 ;  Mark  3  :  22;  Lake  11 :  15,  18,  19 ;  and 
designates  a  leader  of  the  devil ji,  o^z^p  rCof 
iaifioUov,  The  Vulgate  and  the  Pesehito,  along 
wiih  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  the  Persian 
translatiuD  in  the  London  Polyglot,  the  church- 
fiitbent,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Angustine  —  and 
after  thiii  written  eridenee  the  Complutension 
Pblyglot,  Besa  and  JjexUu  reeepius  give  BctX- 
{(jSoii^.  But  the  reading  BfiXfclSovX  or  Bcli('t/3oi)9c 
(the  latter  in  the  Cod,  B.)  has  now*a-day8  gene* 
rally  the  preference,  beeause  the  reading  of  the 
old  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
chorch-fkthers,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alex.,  and  Chry- 
sostom,  whilst  at  the  same  time  weight  must  be 
allowed  to  the  internal  argument  that  the  other 
reading  is  in  aooordance  with  the  0.  T.  Of  all 
the  explanations  of  the  expression,  Beelzebul, 
that  given  by  Lightfoot  on  Matth.  12  :  24,  and 
approved  by  Wettstein,  Selden,  Qesenius  and 
Winer,  is  still  the  most  plausible.  This  sup- 
poses that  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god,  BeeU 
sebub,  has  been  changed  by  a  scornful  play  upon 

the  word  by  the  later  Jews,  into  *J^3T  ^i?3» 

• 

god  of  dong.  This  explanation  is  favored  by 
the  fact,  as  Lightfoot  has  shown,  that  the  Taf- 
mudists  styled  idol- worship  by  way  of  derision 
—  dung,  and  sacrificing  to  idols  —  dunging. 
Abusive  worda  against  idolaters  were  expressly 
allowed  to  the  Jews  (Sdden,  II.  6 ;  Lightfoot,  1. 
c).    If  Hitsig  has  objected  (Philistiier  S.  314) 

that  in  Hebrew  the  word  7^3^  always  signifies 

dwelling  or  habitation,  and  hence  that  another 
interpretation  cannot  be  thought  of,  his  obser- 
vation is  wholly  just  from  the  linguistic  stand- 
point of  the  0.  T.    But  it  appears  from  the 

passages  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  that  ^^f  >  as  well 

^  713T>  ^^  ^^^  among  the  Talmudists  in 
order  to  designate  idolatry  as  filth.    Comp.  also 

Buxtorf,  lex,  ialm,  s,  voce  73f.    Only  we  must 

be  careful  not  to  regard  this  name,  with  Light- 
foot, as  the  usual  designation  of  idolatry,  as 
though  Beelzebul  meant  nothing  else  than  the 
lord  of  idol -worship.  It  is  simply  a  name  pur- 
posely distorted  by  way  of  reproach :  Dirt-god. 
The  old  heathen  Fly-baal  is  made,  as  Dirt-god, 
prince  of  the  devils^  or  rather  that  name  is  im- 
posed upon  the  latter.  Gussot,  Paulus  and 
Hitzig,  on  the  other  hand,  interpret  the  word : 
lord  of  the  dwelling,  and  refer  it  to  the  dwelling 
of  demons  in  various  subjects,  of  which  posses- 
sions we  are  told  in  these  passages  of  the  N.  T. 
But  this  expression  would  still  be  far  too  vague 
and  obscure ;  hence  this  rendering  has  alresidy 
been  rejected  by  Fritsohe.  So  also  must  it  fare 
with  the  reference  of  Jahn  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
prince  of  the  devils  in  the  region  of  the  air. 
Finally,  the  interpretation  of  Storr  and  Dckler* 
lein,  after  the  Chaldaio  and  Syriac,  according  to 
which  the  prince  of  the  devils  is  referred  to  as 

K!l3"Tf    /J73i  ^^  9f  calumny  and  hatred, 

would  oertainly  pas  for  jca^oxo;  or  Satan.  But 
we  durst  only  resort  to  this  interpretation,  if 
criticism  deeides  in  favor  of  the  reading  BffX- 


i^i0ov/3  in  the  passages  of  the  N.  T. ;  for  which 
reading  all  the  important  witnesses  of  the  unre- 
vii^  text  in  east  and  west  speak.  Then  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  admit  that  the  old  heathen 
god  was  the  devil :  and  indeed  Jews  and  Chri^ 
tians  up  to  the  16th  century  universally  regarded 
them  as  identical. 

Com  p.  Selden,  XL  6;  ^iier,  R.-L. ;  Oeseniut 
in  Ersch,  VIII.  468.  J.  G.  M.— Porijsr. 

Bees. — ^Wild  bees  abound  in  Palestine.  They 
build  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees 
(Deut.  32:13;  1  Sam.  14:25;  Judg.  14:8; 
oomp.  Herod,  5, 114).  In  the  east  their  sting  is 
painful  and  dangerous ;  hence  hostile  armies  are 
compared  to  swarms  of  bees  (Deut.  1 :  44;  Ps. 
118  :  12;  Is.  7  :  18;  Iliad  2,  87,  doc).  Tame 
bees  were  also  raised,  and  bee-masters  under- 
stood how  to  lure  them  into  their  hives  by  whiz- 
zing or  whistling  (Is.  7  :  18 ;  5  :  26 ;  Zech.  10  : 
8;  Adian,  H.  A.  5,  13).  The  Essenes  paid 
special  attention  to  bees  (Philo,  II.  633 ;  Mang,), 
and  the  Talmud  often  refers  to  their  cultivation. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  honey  as  a 
favorite  article  of  food  (Pm.  19 :  10,  &c.)»  although 
if  eaten  to  excess  it  is  injurious  (Pniv.  25  :  27). 
It  was  eaten  with  cakes  (Ex.  16  :  31),  and  milk 
and  honey  are  named  as  the  choicest  spontane- 
ous producUons  of  Canaan  (Ex.  3:8;  Is.  7 :  15 ; 
Jer.  11 :  5  ;  Ex.  20 :  6).  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  figurative  language  (Prov.  5:3;  Cant. 

4:11.    {Jf  3"T»  however,  rather  signifies  grape* 

honey,  i.  e.  syrup  made  of  boiled  must,  now 
called  debs  in  the  east,  and  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  Gen.  43 :  11 ;  Kz.  27 :  17 ;  Burck- 
hart's  Syria,  I.  224,  262,  &c.).  Wild  honey  is 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  14  :  25,  and  Matth.  3  :  4. 
Steph.  Schulz  saw  some  flowing  from  crevices  in 
the  desert  of  Judah  (Leitungen  d.  Hochsten,  Y. 
133;  comp.  Shaw*a  Travels,  292,  &c.;  Oedmann, 
Verm.  Samml.  a.  d.  Naturk.,  YI.  131,  &c. ;  Bo- 
chart,  HUrozoic,  III.  352,  sqq.).  Honey  was 
not  to  be  used  in  meat-offerings.  Lev.  2:11,  &c., 
but  hardly,  as  Philo  supposes  (II.  255,  Marg.), 
because  bees  were  unclean  (the  ancients  sup- 

Eosing  that  they  bred  in  carrion),  or  because 
oney  is  fermentative,  and  therefore  like  leaven 
(comp.  the  talmud.  word  (Jf  ^nn  ^=  ^  leaven, 

■ 

Buxt.  Lex,  talm,,  500),  but  because  when  burnt 
it  emitted  a  disagreeable  odor  (RoeenmMer  ad 
Lev.  10 :  1).  On  the  contrary,  the  firstfruits  of 
honey  were  offered  (which  proves  that  bees  were 
not  unclean,  and  that  their  cultivation  received 
attention),  and  belonged  to  the  priests,  2  Chron. 
31:  5.  See  Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  and  ».  Lengerke, 
Canaan.  I.  170,  &c.  Ruetschi.* 

Beffhards.  —  Beguines,  ^  About  1 150-1200 
societies  of  women  were  formed  in  Holland  to 
further  personal  piety  by  seclusion,  under  a 
simple  rule,  yet  without  assuming  a  vow.  The 
crusades  may  have  occasioned  them,  by  making 
many  widows,  and  thinning  the  ranks  of  young 
men ;  although  the  tendency  to  a  contemplative 
life,  then  predominant,  also  exerted  an  influence. 
Such  women  were  early  called  Beghinae,  Beaut- 
tae,  after  Lambert-^le-begue  (according  to  a  Bel- 
gian writer  of  1215-^0),  who  advocated  moral 
reforms  in  Liege  about  1180,  and  exhorted 
women  to  monasticism  (Aegid,  monach,  aureae 
VaUis,  1230 ;  Gesta  Fbntif,  Leodiens.  c.  52,  in 
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ChcmeouMi  GeH,  Pmi,  l^grens,  efe.,  Leyden, 
16lJ,  4to.,  B.  II,,  126).  It  ia  scftrcelj  credible, 
however,  that  the  Dame  of  each  socielies  wooid 
be  derived  from  that  of  a  bodily  defect  of  the 
founder.  Subsequently  some  of  their  houses 
traced  their  name  to  St.  Begea,  daughter  of 
Pipio ;  but  this  lacks  historical  proof.  Others 
(Ad.  SS.,  Apr.  3,  872,  and  Bu  (Janqt)  derive  it 
from  the  old  Saxon  beggen  s=s  beg.  But  they 
were  not  originally  mendicants.  Moaheim  {de 
Begh.  ei  Beguin,^  Leips.  1790,  p.  98)  and  Hahn 
(Gesch.  d.  Ketser  im  Mittelalter,  Stnttg.  1845, 
II.  423)  explain  beggen  by  beien  (praying),  but 
this  is  not  sustained  by  the  unu  loq.  of  that 
period.  The  ending  of  the  word,  moreover,  is 
rrench,  and  Aegidius  says  the  Beguines  were 
en  called  gallice,  Begutt<ie,  originally  a  name 
of  derision  applied  to  Lambert  (Hallmann,  9), 
is  probably  derived  from  '*  Bei  Oott,"  a  form  of 
expression  commonly  used  by  the  Beguines  (Du 
Cange,  Glosn,), — Originally  all  their  establish- 
ments, Btguinagia^  were  outside  of  the  cities ; 
subsequently  they  were  placed  within  the  walls. 
In  Germany,  in  the  14th  centuir,  they  were 
called  associations  or  unions,  ilach  member 
bad  control  of  her  own  property.*  They  pro- 
mised obedience  to  a  superior  of  their  own 
choice,  but  onhr  whilst  they  pleased  to  remain. 
Their  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  temperate; 
the  poor  earned  their  subsistence  by  labor. 
Only  the  house  and  infirmary  were  common 
property.  Subsequently  they  were  allowed  to 
have  their  own  chapels,  and  even  churches. 
They  spread  rapidly  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
France.  Similar  societies  of  men  were  formed 
in  Louvain  as  early  as  1220.  The  liberty  en- 
joyed by  these  independent  societies  exposed 
them  to  numerous  attacks  and  suspicions.  Being 
attached  to  no  recognised  organization,  they 
were  ecclesiastically  unprotected.  When  com- 
pelled to  seek  one,  they  mostly  ioined  the  third 
order  of  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans. 
After  this  many  of  them,  especially  along  the 
Rhine,  became  mendicants,  and  wandered  about 
crying:  '* Bread  far  God*9  sake,"  They  often 
met  with  heretics,  especially  the  '*  Brothers  of 
the  free  spirit,"  for  whose  errors  their  own  man- 
ner of  life  and  tendency  predisposed  them,  so 
that  after  1250  Begharas  passed  for  heretics. 
In  France  it  became  a  nick-name  for  all  extnv- 
vagant  pietists.  In  decrees  against  them,  we 
must  not  confound  heretical  with  other  Beg^ 
hards.  In  France  and  along  the  Rhine  heretical 
Beghards  were  burned ;  in  Holland  they  avoided 
suspicious  associations  and  were  protected.  In 
1311  Clemens  V.,  at  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
issued  two  bulls  for  the  suppression  of  all  Beg- 
hards  and  Beguines  suspected  of  heresy,  where- 
upon the  Inquisition  violently  persecuted  them. 
But  John  aXII.  took  the  orthodox  female 
Beeuines  under  protection,  in  Germany  in  1318, 
in  Italy  in  1326.  After  1374  the  male  Beghards 
were  called  Lollards  («ee  Art).  There  are  still 
Beguinagia  in  most  large  Belgian  cities,  but 
their  numbers  are  diminishing.  The  possessions 
of  dissolved  establishments  go  to  alms-houses. 
(See  the  above-cited  works  of  Mosbeim  and 
Hallmann.)  C.  Schmidt.* 

Bekker  (Baltbasar),  born  March  30,  1634,  in 
Westfriesland,  where  he  became  rector,  then 


preacher  in  several  places  in  Holland,  and  in 
Franecker.    Finally  he  settled  in  Amsterdam, 
and  became  a  sealous  advocate  of  Cartesianiam. 
In  1676  he  published  a  Catechism:  de  vatU 
Spyun  dtr  VolmaakUn  (strong  fuod  for  the  per* 
feet),  which  brought  down  the  charge  of  Soci- 
nianism  upon  him,  although  such  uteolonans 
as  Frans  Burmann,  ^.,  pronounced  the  Dook 
orthodox.    Bekker  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
refute  the  popular  superstition*  concerning  the 
comet  of  1680  in  a  work  which  passed  throogh 
several  editions.    His  chief  reputation,  however, 
rests  upon  his  ** Bewitched  toorld"  (die  betoreide 
Weerweld)  in  4  books,  in  which  be  not  only 
assails  the  belief  in  demoniacal  agencies,  witch- 
craft, &c.,  but  endeavors  to  explain  in  a  natnnd 
way  the  Bible  accounts  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, and  of  the  devil.    **  These  statements  are 
mere   accommodations   to    prevailing   |X)palar 
views.    The  Bible  docs  not  occupy  a  scientific, 
but  a  practical  stand-point.    What  it  says  of  the 
devil  IS  figurative.    The  'temptation'  (Matth. 
4)  was  *  a  series  of  dangerous  thoughts.'    The 
*  roaring  lion'  (1  Pet.  5  :  8)  was  Nero.    Instesd 
of  fearing  the  devil,  he  commends  the  fear  of 
Gud ;  *  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Redeemer 
would  thus  be  glorified.'  '  The  doctrine  of  th^ 
devil    legitimately  carried    out    conflicts  with 
Monotheism."   Bekker  was,  undoubtedly,  a  fore- 
runner of  Rationalism.    In  the  preface  of  his 
book  there  are  hints  upon  the  relation  of  reason 
to  revelation^  assuming  their  equal  authority  (p. 
11,  to.).   His  opinions  and  frivoloaa  expressioos 
involved  him  in  trouble.    The  Amsterdam  con- 
sistory condemned  his  work,  prosecuted  him, 
and  effected  his  suspension  and  deposition  (Jnly 
30,  1692).    He  went  to  Friesland  and  published 
the  last  two  books  of  his  work.    lie  died  June 
11,  1698.    Among  writers  who  opposed  him 
were  John  van  der  Vayen,  F.  Maatrtcht^  M,  Lqf- 
decker,  J,  Marb,  Eberhard  v,  d,  Soogh,  and  /. 
Kdhnann,     Comp.  Walch,  Gesch.  d.  Religion- 
streit.  ausserh.  d.  Luth.  K.  III.  3.  499,  Ac.; 
Schrockh,  K.-Gesch.  seit  d.  Ref..  VIII.  713,  &c; 
Allg.  £nc.  VIII.  ^95^6 ;  Biog,  univers.;  Hagenr 
bach'9  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  II.  187,  234,  323. 

Hagenbach.* 
Belgio  COBfessioiL — It  was  written  in  French 
about  tho  time  (1561)  of  the  ascendency  of  Cal- 
vinism in  Holland,  by  Guido  de  Bret  (see  Art), 
in  connection  with  Hadrian  Savaria,  Hermaoa 
Modet,  Gottfr.  Wingen,  et  aL,  to  whom  Guido 
gave  his  manuscript.  It  was  probably  printed 
in  1562.  In  1563  it  was  published  in  Dutch 
and  German.  Originally  it  was  a  private  docu- 
ment. But  tho  Synod  of  Antwerp,  of  1566, 
adopted  it  in  a  condensed  form,  which  was  soon 
translated  into  Walloon,  and  in  1581  into  Dutch, 
and  frequently  published.  The  original  copj 
was  also  approved  by  several  Synods,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Corpus  et  Sgnlagtna  of  1612. 
Thereupon  Festos  ilommius  (1618)  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  this  fuller  confession  in  the  sj»- 
cimen  controvers,  Belgicarumy  sen  confessio  tccies, 
reform,  in  Belgio,  Ac,  But  his  text  varies  from 
that  of  the  Corp,  et  Synt,  Both  recensions  had 
long  been  translated  into  Latin.  The  Confes- 
sion, in  the  shorter  form,  was  read  before  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  on  Apr.  29, 1620,  and  approved ; 
though  probably  not  until  after  a  revision,  as  is 
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iDtimated  in  the  Acta  of  that  Synod  in  the 
words:  **citm  d$  atempUarilnu  Qm/uM,  Bdg, 
prius  end  prospedum,  &c./'  in  roferenoe  to 
which  Benthemos  more  definitely  reports  that 
the  Synod  eompared  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Patch  copies,  in  order  to  prepare  one  which  it 
might  enoorw,  and  that  the  edition  current  in 
the  French-HoDand  churches  was  especially  re- 
garded. The  Synod  of  Dort  added  the  text 
which  it  adopted  to  its  Acts.  We  possess  the 
Belg.  Conf.,  therefore,  in  two  principal  recen- 
sions. The  shorter  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  Dort 
and  in  several  collections,  as  in  that  of  Augu»ti, 
The  larger,  published  by  Hommius,  with  a  few 
alterations,  in  in  Niemeyer's  collection.  Both 
have  the  same  number  of  Articles,  and  vary  only 
in  secondary  points.  Both  are  Galvinistio.  The 
Belg.  Conf.  was  published  in  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  Rerins,  in  1623  and  1653.     Hkrzog.* 

Belgium,  with  a  population  partly  German 
Rod  partly  Celtic,  and  a  later  accession  of  Roman 
elements,  is  said  to  have  receiyed  Christianity 
as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  Euoharius, 
one  of  the  seventy,  and  a  disciple  of  Peter,  is  men- 
tioned as  its  first  missionary.  Accompanied  by 
Valerius  and  Matemos,  he  came,  A.  D.  42,  from 
Rome  to  Treves.  St«  Matemus  (t  130),  accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  young  man  of  Nain,  is  hon- 
ored, however,  as  the  Apostle  of  B.,  throufhoot 
the  whole  of  which  he  planted  the  gospel;  he 
also  built  a  church  at  Tongres  in  Limburg, 
and  chapels  at  Maestricht,  Namur  and  Dinant. 
To  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Ch.  Hist  of  B. 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  At  that  time  we  find 
Bdgica  prima  divided  into  the  bishoprics  of 
Treves,  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun ;  and  R,  seeunda 
into  ten  others,  among  which  are  Cambrav, 
Toamay  and  Morin,  with  Rheims  as  metropolis. 
The  invading  Franks  were  soon  converted ;  but 
heathen  customs  continued  a  long  time  after. 
In  the  age  of  the  Merovinf;ians,  many  of  the 
clergy  of  B.  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Church,  viz:  St.  Amandus,  St 
Aubert,  St.  Eloy,  St.  Lambert,  St.  Hubert,  &c. 
In  the  age  of  the  Carlovingians  the  church-ordi- 
nances were  renewed  and  more  strictly  enforced, 
and  many  churches  and  monasteries  built. 
After  Charlemagne  the  Norman  invasion  oc- 
curred, and  the  capitolaries  of  the  Carlov.  fell 
into  disQse.  The  Normans  had  no  sooner  be- 
come quiet  citizens  and  brethren  of  the  faith, 
than  the  Hungarians  commenced  their  incur- 
sions, until  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  secured  by  the  Saxon  emperors.  B. 
was  divided  among  many  masters,  who  were 
engaged  in  constant  feuds.  Along  with  the 
nobility  arose  also  the  free  burghers,  to  whom 
wealth  had  given  importance,  and  who  strove  to 
awaken  the  spiritof  liberty  among  the  peasants. 
The  clergy  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the 
nobility,  but  their  losses  were  more  than  repaid 
by  bequests.    The  nobility  of  B.  took  a  leadioe 

5 art  already  in  the  first  crusade:  Godfrey  of 
tuoillon,  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Baldwin  of 
Hennegnu,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Liege,  though  beaded  by  a  warlike  bishop,  was 
a  seat  of  refinement;  and  the  clerfi^y,  though 
covetous  of  wealth,  were  nevertheless  distin- 
guished for  benevolence,  as  in  the  famine  of 
1045.    The  clergy  were  exoladed  from  affairs  of 


I  state,  tboDgh  possessed  of  much  influence  in 
Brabant.    At  Liege  they  made  a  first  effort  in 

•this  direction,  but  were  defeated  by  the  wealthy 
citizens.  The  French  and  English  wars,  as  also 
their  own  wealth,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beghards  and 
Beguvtes  (vid.  Art)  originated  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  LoUaras  commenced  at  Antwerp 
near  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Several 
thousand  Beguines  lived  in  Mechlin  alone.  But 
schismatic  and  pantheistic  elements  soon  ap 
peared  in  these  societies,  and  they  labored  to 
snbtert  the  Church.  They  were  purged  of  thest 
elements  by  John  of  Ruysbroeek,  f  1381,  in  the 
monastery  of  GrUnthal.  Gerhard  Qroot  and  his 
disciple  Florentinus,  instituted  the  "Fratres 
Communig  Vitae,"  a  society  having  a  eomm unity 
of  goods,  and  striving  to  spread  practical  reli- 
gion. Enumus  of  RotUrd,  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  At  Lou- 
vain  the  tenets  of  Luther  were  condemned,  but 
met  with  much  favor  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  Augostines  of  Antwerp ;  the 
opponents  of  the  Reformation  made  themselves 
ndioulous/and  the  magistrates  were  content  with 
forbidding  disputes  concerning  Luther,  and  re- 
quiring the  gospel  to  be  preached.  Charles  Y., 
however,  issued  stringent  edicts  for  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  and  John  Eah  and  Henry  Voes, 
Augustines,  were  burned  at  Birussels,  July  1, 
1523,  as  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 
But  its  friends  constantly  increased,  notwith- 
standing persecutions,  and  gradually  became 
Calvinists.  Fanatical  sects  also  arose,  such  as 
The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  Anabaptists, 
Philip  II.  tried  to  suppress  the  Reformation  by 
introducing  the  inquisition,  increasing  the 
clergy,  and  erecting  new  bishoprics.  This  ex- 
cited a  general  resistance.  The  Reformed, 
wishing  to  produce  a  better  opinion  of  them- 
selves in  the  mind  of  the  king,  published  their 
Oonfessio  Belgica;  but  Philip  required  uncon- 
ditional adherence  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
rage  of  the  people  vented  itself  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches  and  images,  but  they  were  pun- 
ished by  Margaret,  and  more  severely  by  Alva: 
this  led  to  the  struggle  fur  freedom,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  seven  provinces.  Alexander  of 
Parma  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Walloon 
provinces,  in  which  the  Protestants  were  greatly 
in  the  minority,  and  in  conquering  by  their  aid 
the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  Pro- 
testants were  here  entirely  exterminated,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  a  fanatical  Ro- 
manism was  introduced.  Louvain  once  more 
advocated  stricter  Augustinianism,  against  the 
semi-Polagianisni  which  was  becoming  prevalent 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  which  the  Jesuits 
were  the  advocates.  But  this  controversy  is  not 
of  much  importance  for  B.  It  passed  into 
France  as  Jansenism.  When  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  kings  and  people  strove  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  wished  to  effect  this  in  Belgium  also. 
An  edict  of  toleration  appeared  Oct.  13,  1781. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  the  doctors  of  Loo- 
vain,  and  the  ex-Jesuits,  opposed  it.  Soon  after 
papal  dispensations  were  prohibited,  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  abolished,  marriage 
declared  a  civil  contract,  and  all  monastic  sooi 
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eties  united  into  one,  called  **  The  Fraternity  of 
Charitj"  (1786).  The  Mminaries  of  the  bishops 
were  abolished,  And  that  of  Loovain  substituted 
for  them  ;  pilzrimai^s  were  forbidden,  and  the 
Feasts  (if  Dedication  restricted  to  a  sinfsle  festi- 
val. These  reforms  met  with  open  resistance, 
and  by  the  revolution  of  Brabant  the  Austrians 
were  driven  from  the  country.  Leopold  II.  once 
more  restored  the  entire  order  as  it  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1795  B.  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
republic.  After  the  overthrow  t>f  Napoleon  it 
was  united  bv  the  Allies  with  Holland  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  although  the 
Bishop  of  Ghent  protested  against  religious 
liberty  and  the  admission  to  offices  of  non- 
Gatbolios,  as  guaranteed  by  the  laws.  Suspi- 
cion and  discontent  were  also  epreading  among 
the  Rom.  Oath.  Belgians,  and  rose  to  a  fearful 
height,  when  in  18^4  it  was  attempted  to  eon* 
form  the  educational  system  to  the  model  of 
Holland.  At  Louvain  a  college  of  philosophy 
was  instituted,  in  which  every  young  clergyman 
was  required  to  pass  through  a  preparatory 
course  of  studies,  before  he  could  enter  an  epis- 
copal seminary*  This  excited  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops.  The  legal  profession  was  aroused 
by  other  measures  of  the  government,  and  na- 
tional antipathies  added  to  the  fuel.  The  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  set  all  B.  in  a  blaze,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  separation  from 
Holland,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  kingdom, 
with  Leopold  of  Goburg  at  its  bead.  Its  organic 
law  places  all  confessions  upon  an  equality,  and 
separates  Church  and  State,  though  the  latter 
still  supports  the  clergy  and  public  worship. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  is  the  administrative 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  no  preroga- 
tives, however,  except  that  of  rank.  There  are 
annual  conventions  in  Mechlin,  but  they  are  with- 
out official  authority.  The  bishop  has  supreme 
authority,  being  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone. 
The  Protestants  of  B.  are  much  divided,  and 
until  lately  exhibited  little  activity.  The  Pro- 
testant Union,  and  the  £vang.  Society,  are  the 
leading  parties.  The  latter  has  labored  zeal- 
ously in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  few  Anglican  and  Independent 
congregations,   and   one    Lutheran.*    (Dufau, 

'  Aeoordtog  to  the  eensua  of  1840  Bolgiam  bad  a 
population  of  4,337,190,  including  10,323  non- Catho- 
lics, vis:  0078  Protestants,  790  AngUoans,  1330  Jews, 
1019  promise,  000  of  no  relig.  pro^ssion.  There  are 
8  larger  and  0  smaller  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
clergy ;  each  smaller  one  having  a  preparatory  school. 
The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State ;  tn  1863  the  approp. 
««  3,091,095  fr.  The  Bute  also  pays  the  ponsioos, 
supports  the  seminaries,  and  furnishes  the  necessary 
buildings.  In  1850  these  expenses  » 4,207,040  fr. 
The  eccl.  orders  are  divided  into  4  classes:  1)  those 
who  serve  the  sick ;  2)  those  who  servo  the  sick  and 
teach ;  3)  teachers  only ;  4)  those  devoted  merely  to  a 
life  of  meditation.  These  include  2051  men,  and  9717 
women.  Vows  can  bo  taken  only  for  5  years,  unless 
the  bishop  allows  an  extension.  The  members  of 
these  orders  are  only  assistants  of  the  secular  clergy ; 
the  Ordinary  ratifies  their  statutes,  appoints  their  supe- 
riors, and  has  supervision  of  their  establishments. 
Only  the  Jesuits  have  maintained  their  independence. 
Besides  Benedictines,  Praemonstr.,  Trappists,  Domin., 
Francisc.,  Ae.,  there  are  14  houses  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy,  21  of  the  Br.  of  Christian  Soheolsy  or  Ignora- 


Le  Rdig.  ehrkienne  (I'hiei.  de  I'introd.  ei  da 
developp,  du  chriet.  en  Belg.),  Liege,  1S47,  in* 
complete,  reaching  only  to  the  Carlov.  age; 
Hdffmeh^  Belg.  in  polit.,  kirchL,  paedag.,  und 
artist.  Besiehung.  Pforsheim,  1848 ;  QuH.  Hoe/' 
ibeTi,  Vrdmish  ond  Belsien,  vols.  1-2,  Bremen, 
1647 ;  /.  €,  Horn,  Statist.  Gemillde  d.  Koenigr. 
Belgiens.,  Dessau,  1853.  Compiled  from  official 
sources.    RkeimwciXd*9  Reoertorium.) 

W.  KuMB. — Reindce. 

BeUarmine. — Robert  Ihxneit  Romulus  Bd- 
larmino  wae  born  on  the  fourth  day  of  October, 
1542,  in  Montepulciano  (PdUianum),  Tuscans, 
during  the  reign  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  His 
father  Vincentius,  of  an  old  family,  whose  no> 
bility  had  been  impoverished,  occupied  import- 
ant positions  in  the  department  of  Sute,  whilst 
his  mother  Ovnthia  Gervina,  whose  brother  Ma^ 
cellus  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1555,  illus* 
trated  her  sex  by  the  ardor  of  her  religious  de- 
votion, of  which  she  was  regarded  as  a  perfect 
model.  Inspired  by  the  fervor  of  her  teachings, 
his  strong  religious  susceptibility  expanded  into 
a  consuming  flame,  and,  when  yet  quite  a  boy, 
mounted  on  a  chair,  be  delivered  pathetic  ha^ 
angues  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  deep 
earnestness  of  his  character,  which  led  him  to 
despise  the  world,  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  his  father,  who,  anxious  to  restore  the  fallen 
greatness  of  bis  family,  desired  Robert  to  enter 
the  arena  of  civil  life.  Having  been  sent  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  where  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  his  morals,  he  formed 
the  resolution,  together  with  his  uncle  Richard 
Cervtnus,  of  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
of  devoting  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  With  the  permission  of  bis  father, 
who  had  imposed  upon  him  one  year's  prubation 
as  a  test  of  his  earnestness,  he  began  his  noTir 
tiate  at  Rome  in  1560. 

At  the  head  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  which 
now  flourished  in  the  full  bloom  of  its  existence, 

tin$;  7  of  friif  de  St.  Joteph  de  Gfammont,  Ae.,  Ae. 
The  number  of  female  congregations  exceeds  tbst  «f 
the  mole,  And  are  nearlj  all  devoted  to  practical  works 
of  benevolence.  In  1845,  292  male  and  1935  female 
teachers,  with  618  schools  (84  boys,  453  girls,  SI 
mixed),  belonged  to  the  religions  corporations.    Is 

1834  the  Rom.  Cath.  clergy  fonndod  a  theologiesl 
faculty  at  Meehlin  by  meant  of  voluntarj  eontribatioBB, 
which  rapidly  rose  to  2  mill.  fr. ;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment dropped  the  University  of  Louvaba  the  clergy 
established  a  free  Rom.  Cath.  institution  in  its  FteauL 
The  highest  judicature  of  the  Prot,  Union  is  the  snoual 
synod,  composed  of  the  clergy  and  2  or  8  lay  delegate 
from  each  congregation.  The  Union  embraces  14  coo- 
gregations,  only  two  of  which  (Mary-Hoorbeke  in 
Flanders,  and  Dour  in  Hennegau)  belong  to  the  ag« 
of  the  Reformation.  Besides  tiiese  the  following  Pro- 
testant congregations  exist  in  Belgium :  1)  the  Kvau^. 
chapel  of  M.  Panchaud  in  Brussels ;  2)  Boucher  and  bii 
chapel  in  do. ;  3)  the  Luth.  cong.  in  do. ;  4)  the  Ao- 
glican  churches.  They  have  four  pastors,  two  in  Bras- 
aels,  one  in  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges ;  each  re- 
eeives  2000  fr.  annually  ftom  the  state.  The  Bv.  See. 
In  Brussels  has  5  statioos :  1)  at  Genval,  2)  Pataragsff 
3)  Labouverie  and  Mons,  4)  Tournay,  5)  Liege. 
Helfferich  puts  down  the  Protestant  population  for 
1848  at  25,000,  and  ascribes  the  rapid  increase  sinee 

1835  to  the  seal  of  the  Bv.  Soc,  which  had  10  schools 
in  1840.  The  Bible  Boc,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  has 
circulated  more  than  100,000  copies  of  the  Bible: 
20,548  in  1838-9  alone. 
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and  was  oonspiennus  for  the  heat  of  devotion  and 
austerity  of  life  which  Loyola  had  breathed  into 
it,  stood  Laines.  Its  peculiar  theology  had  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  no  one  anticipated  that 
degeneracy  which,  in  the  succeeding  century, 
disgraced  it  in  France.  Bellarmine  himself, 
antinged  by  the  mysticism  which  characterized 
bis  Spanish  colleagues,  was  mainly  influenced 
by  the  old  scholastic  type  of  thought. 

Posnessed  of  an  elegant  classical  education,  he 
wrote  poetry  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  composed  the  hymns  well  known 
in  the  Romish  Church:  /Wer  supemi  luminia 
and  Spiritus  edsi  dominaior  axis.  In  no  lung 
time  he  was  requested  by  his  superiors  to  teach 
Belles  Lettres,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric,  and  to 
csplain  the  treatises  of  the  Greek  orators.  At 
Psdua,  in  the  years  1567  and  1568,  where  he 
enjuyed  the  instructions  of  teachers  who  pro- 
feMsed  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquifias,  he  stu- 
died this  noble  science.  Though  not  ordained, 
he  excelled  in  the  art  of  preaching.  At  Geneva, 
io  1570,  he  received  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Cornelius  Janse- 
nius  (the  elder).  Having  been  sent  to  Louvain 
by  the  superior  of  the  Order,  Francis  of  Borgia, 
in  1569,  be  delivered  lectures  on  the  sum  of  St. 
Tbomaii,  which,  together  with  his  Latin  sermons, 
gained  for  him  a  wide-spread  reputation.'  Here 
aU»  be  studied  and  taught  Ilebrcw.  In  his 
Hebrew  grammar'  he  sought  to  simplify  its 
classification.  No  one  could  deny  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  talent  for  teaching, 
whilst  the  clearness  of  his  mind  was  so  brilliant 
that  his  manuscripts  needed  no  correction. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  Netherlands,  as  his 
tel^book  on  the  history  of  Christian  Literature 
shows,  he  must  have  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledee  of  the  church-fathers  and  the  medi- 
svaI  authors.* 

Whilst  in  Louvain,  he  combattcd  the  proposi- 
tions of  Baius,  which  had  been  censured  by  the 
pApal  authorities.  Not  far  removed  in  bis  own 
convictions  from  the  doctrines  of  Auguntine  and 
Thomas,  he  vraged  this  polemical  warfare  in  a 
mild,  conciliatory  tone,  whilst  his  modesty  in- 
duced him  to  write  under  an  anonymous  title. 
Though  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
leading  divines  of  the  Lvangelioal  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  seven  years'  sojourn  in  this 
country,  during  which  time  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  Protestant  controversy  as 
it  there  obtained,  formed  an  important  epoch  in 
his  life.  He  survived  the  war  which  Alva's 
reign  of  terror  had  occasioned,  but,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  William   of  Orange,  together  with 

*  Contiomta  habiiae  Lowanti,  Col.  1615.  Vsnet  1617, 
also  io  VI.  voL  of  the  Opera, 

*  iHtiitutionea  limguae  kebraicae  el  exereitatto  gram- 
matiea  in  Ps.  34.    Rom.  1578. 

'  De  9eriptoribM$  eeeUHaattw  adj,  indieihue  et  brevi 
tkrotudogia,  Rom.  1613,  4to.  Bellarmine  banded  over 
the  completion  of  the  work  to  his  eolleague  Sirmond. 
Labbene  and  Oudin  have  pabllsbed  additions  to  it 

*  The  two  firet  vols,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1581  and 
]S82;  the  third  in  1693.  In  Ingoletadt,  Lyone, 
Venice,  and  Prague,  they  were  repabliahed.  The 
author  himself  added  a  Correctorinm. 

'  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  thst  the  proper 
doetrioe  and  tendeney  of  Roman  Catholieism  may  be 
mors  clearly  seen  in  RoUarsiine  than  in  Bossoet  and 


other  Catholic  divinea»  mode  good  his  escape  to 
Douay. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  been  under- 
mined by  study  and  asceticism,  Gregory  XIII. 
imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  lectnrihg  on  the 
controversies  in  the  newly-established  Collegium 
Bomanum,  For  twelve  years  he  labored  in  this 
capacity,  and  composed  his  dispiUationes  de  con* 
troversiia  chriaiianae  Jidei  adversua  Aty'iis  iem* 
ports  hetereiicos^ — a  work  which  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  polemical  author 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  A  product  of 
the  religious  and  scientific  revival  which  began 
with  the  year  1540  in  the  Catholic  commnniim, 
and  as  important  for  dogmatics  as  were  the 
Annals  of  fearonius  —  a  cardinal  colleague  of 
Bellarmine  —  for  Church  history,  this  treatise 
embraces  in  four  parts  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
which,  supported  by  all  the  learning  the  age 
could  afford,  are  therein  discussed  with  the  most 
complete  thoroughness.  As  Kanke  shows  (Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  I.  p.  488),  upon  these  Controver- 
sies are  impressed  the  lineaments  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  born.  The  classic  form  and 
elegance,  which  with  the  opening  of  that  period 
had  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  every  literary  production,  was  now  subordi- 
nated to  the  desire  of  accumulating  materials 
and  of  acquiring  the  most  extensive  erudition. 
In  imitation  of  the  old  scholastics,  writers  now 
sought  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  human 
learning,  and  to  impress  it  into  the  service  of 
theology.  The  bounds  of  knowledge  were 
amazingly  enlarged.  In  many  respects  the  loci 
theologici  of  Job.  Gerhard  form  the  parallel  of 
Bellarmine's  Controversies.  What  Bossuetand 
Mohler  were  to  their  respective  ages  Bellarmine 
was  to  his.  Though  not  equal  to  them  in 
point  of  richness  of  spirit,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions,^ without  which  the  great  polemical  authors 
of  the  modern  period  could  not  have  constructed 
their  works.  Almost  perfect  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  subjects  and  the  clearness  of  his  logic, 
his  account  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  Pro- 
testants was  so  full  and  accurate  that  for  a  long 
time  the  circulation  of  his  book  in  Italy  met 
with  little  encouragement 

Whilst  he,  in  common  with  the  adherents  of 
his  party,  denied  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  vulgar  spirit  which 
substitutes  abuse  for  argument,  fiis  writings, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  learned  and  pious 
men  who  illustrated  the  Romish  Church  in  his 
day,  show  that  between  them  and  the  defenders 

M5hler.  Bellarmine  la  outepolien  and  without  die- 
guise ;  he  indulge*  neither  in  palliations  nor  in  oon- 
eealmente;  nor  does  he  talie  any  peine  to  ahow  the 
pointa  of  agreement  between  Romanism  and  ProteaU 
antiam,  or  to  diminiah  as  much  as  poaaible  the  differ- 
encea  that  obtain  between  tbem.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  plant  the  Romiah  dogmas  on  a  philosopbioal  basis. 
Bosauet  givea  ua  an  aooonnt  of  bis  own  Romaniam, 
and  of  that  wbioh  found  favor  with  the  ealtivated  por- 
tion of  the  French  elergy ;  Mohler  idso  givea  ns  an 
aoeount  of  his  own  Romaniam,  and  of  that  wbioh, 
inapired  by  Protestant  soience,  obtained  among  the 
theologiana  of  Germany.    Bellarmine  is  the  beat  and 

E ureal  eonroe  for  the  knowledge  of  ajmbolie,  normal 
koflsan  CathoUeisai. 
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of  the  Evangelical  dootrioe  had  interTened  a 
thick  cloud,  which,  obscuring  the  vision  of  both, 
prevented  all  —  a  few  excepted  -^  from  arriving 
at  a  mutual  understanding.  Though  approxi- 
mating very  closely  in  all  that  regarded  the  sub- 
stance of  religion,  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
imagined  an  impassable  gulf  betweeo  them* 
selves.  Like  unto  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel,  a  fatality  seems  to  have  rested  on  Chris- 
tendom. In  this  way  we  may  palliate  the  guilt 
of  those  who,  like  Bellarmine,  widened  the 
breach. 

The  Controversies  having  been  pablisfaed  at 
Rome  (1581-93),  Protestant  theologians  vied 
with  each  other  in  replying  to  an  attack  which 
the  Romanists  welcomed  with  a  song  of  triumph. 
Among  these  the  most  important,  on  the  side  of 
the  Lutherans,  were  Martin  Chemnits  (in  exa- 
men  coHcilii  Trideniini),  and  John  Gerhard's 
Reply ; '  of  the  Reformed,  Chamier's  panatratia 
eaiholica,* 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1590,  down  to 
which  time  Bellarroine  had  been  simply  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,*  he  found  himself  a  recipient 
of  the  highest  honors  Rome  could  bestow  upon 
him.  Siztus  V.  and  Clement  Till,  were  the 
two  Popes  whose  sagacity  discerned  his  won- 
derful capacities  for  the  advancement  of  their 
designs.  In  an  age  when  the  revival  of  asceti- 
cism at  the  papal  court  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  the  Pope  possessed  by  divine  right 
the  same  power  which  Gregory  YII.  and  Innocent 
III.  had  exercised;  when  the  medisBval  spirit, 
which  combined  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner 
the  earnestness  of  the  ascetic  life,  the  inspiration 
of  a  lofty  faith,  and  the  skill  of  diplomacy ;  when 
circumstances  seemed  to  favor  the  restoration 
of  the  glory  Rome  once  had :  in  an  age  like  this, 
Bellarmine  was  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  that 
directed  its  progress. 

Ilcnry  111.  having  been  murdered  in  the  year 
1589,  when  religious  feuds  distracted  France, 
Sixtus  V.  dispatched  Bellarmine,  in  the  capacity 
of  theologian  to  the  legate  Gaetano,  to  the  League 
at  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  controversy  there 
carried  on  with  the  Protestants.  Clement  VIII. 
selected  him  to  be  his  own  theological  adviser, 
and  examiner  of  the  bishops,  and  honored  him 
with  the  purple  in  1599.  Though  not  anxious 
to  support  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  in  obedience 
to  the  imperative  command  of  the  Pope,  he  as- 
sumed it.  Sixtus  v.,  who  seemed  desirous  of 
hearing  the  truth,*  found  in  Bellarmine  a  coun- 
sellor who  shrunk  not  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty.  The  long  vacancy  of  the  bishoprics ;  the 
appointment  of  unworthy  prelates,  which  bene- 
fitted the  bishops,  but  was  an  injury  to  the  peo- 
ple; the  absence  of  pastors  from  their  flocks; 

'  Jo,  Oerhardf  Bellarminus  ^^oioiiag  tettU,  etc.,  Jeo. 
1631-33,  IIL  4to. 

*  Frankf.  1627,  Ac.  in  5  vols.  ful.  For  the  AnU-Bel- 
larmiDe  writings  of  Sara.  Huber,  Jo.  Ad.  Sohener, 
Coor.  Vortt,  Oe.  Albrccht,  Am.  Pulaous,  Jo.  Grooiua, 
Gail.  Amesius,  Wbitakerus,  Baltb.  MeiMoer,  Ludw. 
Lucius  and  Christ.  Kortholt,  see  ATieeron,  Memoirs  of 
distinguieihed  men,  pub.  by  F.  £.  Bambach,  XIX.  Th. 
Ilallc,  1759,  p.  129,  Ac,  Bellarmine  challenged  to  the 
contest  the  theologians  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  a  sharp 
attack  upon  the  Book  of  Concord  and  Jacob  Andreii: 
Judicium  de  libro,  qu^m  Lutherani  vocamt  wncordiat, 
'"-"'-'    1687. 


clerical  polygamjr,  i  e.  the  plurality  of  beaefiees, 
on  the  part,  particularly,  of  the  cardinals;  the 
easy  transfer  of  bishops  and  their  resignation 
on  indefensible  grounds ;  these  were  the  points 
in  the  papal  government  which  be,  supported  by 
Clement  VlII.,  sought  to  rectify. 

Clement  himself  consecrated  him  bishop,  and 
placed  him  over  the  archbishopric  of  Capoa, 
1602,  where  he  subjected  the  cbrgy  and  monas- 
teries to  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  labored  to 
remove  some  exaggerations  which  had  crept 
into  tbe  worship  of  Mary.  His  yiew  of  a  bishop's 
office  may  be  found  in  a  letter  written  to  his 
nephew.^  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  neglected  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  de  rtfovmaiumt^  and  to  remove  such  thingi 
as  might  justly  give  offence.  Nor  did  be  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  in  his  d/e  gemitu  columbae,  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  clergy  was  a  fact  worthy  of 
the  lamentations  of  Christians. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1605,  Leo  XI.  and 
Paul  v.  were  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair.  In 
both  conclaves,  Bellarmine  was  among  the  candi- 
dates for  that  high  office.  As  cardinal,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  nepotism ;  he  refused  all 
presents,  and  made  a  vow  that»  if  elected  Pope 
—  which  he  did  not  desire  —  he  would  not  seek 
to  enrich  his  relatives.  Personally,  he  was  re 
garded  as  the  worthiest  candidate,  but  fear  of 
the  increasing  strength  of  his  Order  defeated  his 
election. 

Paul  v.  retained  him  in  Rome.    True  to  his 

Sri nci pies,  he  resigned  the  archbishopric  of 
apna,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  no  longer 
discharge.  In  no  long  time  be  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Papacy  a^nst  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  power.  The  gun- 
powder explosion  having  been  detected  in  Kog- 
land,  and  punished,  James  1.  issued  severe  en- 
actments against  the  Romanists.  Under  pain  of 
the  ^heaviest  penalties  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  swear  that  the 
Pope  had  no  right  to  depose  kings,  and  that 
such  an  opinion  was  impious,  heretical,  and 
damnable.  Against  Blaokwall,  who,  in  the  faoe 
of  a  papal  brief,  subscribed  the  oath,  Bellarmine 
drew  his  pen,  whilst  the  king  himself  as  cte/enMr 
Jidei,  supposed  it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
controversy.^ 

About  the  same  time  began  the  controverttT 
with  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  in  wbico 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Church  against  Paolo  Sarpi,  who  maintained 
those  of  the  State.*  The  chief  theologian  of  the 
Ultramontane  system,  he  advanced  those  prin- 
ciples which  directly  contradict  the  Gallicanism 
of  Bossuet  and  others.^  In  the  controversies,  in 
his  widely  circulated  Catechism,  in  the  bistori- 

*  During  the  reign  of  Greg.  XIV.  he  labored  at  the 
improvement  of  the  Stxiine  Vulgate,  the  pre&cc  ef 
which  is  from  his  pen. 

*  Admonitio  ad  Episcopum  Tbeaoenscm,  ncpotesa 
suum,  quae  necessaria  sint  epireopo,  qai  vere  salatfass 
suam  aeteroam  in  tuto  ponere  veliu  la  the  form  of  aa 
Appendix  to  the  Book,  de  officio  priucipit  Ckrutiami, 
Gul.  1(19,  12mo. 

'  See  Lingardj  History  of  England. 
'  See  Ranktt  Hist,  of  Popes,  IL,  p.  317,  sqq. 
'*  See  Abbi  Tnbaraudf  ia  the  Art.  BeUarmina  in  the 
Biogrnphit  l/HtperttlU,  vol*  XV.,  Paris»  161 1« 
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crI  treaUM  de  irandatione  Imperii  Bomani  a 
Grmcis  ad  Francos  against  Matthias  Flacias, 
and  particularly  in  hia  writing  against  William 
Barclay,*  he  proposed  his  Tiews  touching  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Pope  who,  in  his  judgment, 
has  an  indirect  authority  over  temporal  Uilngs, 
and  may  prescribe  laws  for  princes.  This 
opinion,  though  not  expressing  the  entire  mind 
of  Sixtos  v.,  occasioned  the  suppression  of  Bar- 
clay's work  in  Paris  and  Venice.  He  supposed 
also  that  princes  received  their  power  from  the 
choice,  or  election  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  were  bound  to  conduct  the  choice  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Pope.  In  this  respect, 
however,  Bellarmine  did  not  go  as  far  as  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Mariana.* 

The  most  rigid  Romanists,  however,  of  our 
time,  are  disposed  to  regard  these  views  as  the 
peculiar  product  of  the  middle  ages.'  How 
erroneous  soever  they  may  be,  their  rise,  or  re- 
vival in  the  age  of  Bellarmine  is  easy  of  expla- 
nation. The  Romish  powers,  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  had  acquired  an  ascendency 
which  threatened  the  independence  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  whilst  the  episcopate  in  these 
countries  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
Hence  arose  the  necewity  for  a  central  power. 
It  was  not  a  political  motive  simply  that  induced 
Bellarmine  thus  to  assert  the  position  of  the 
Pope,  but  the  firm  conviction  that  the  papacy 
was  a  divinely  prescribed  arrangement  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  This  error 
had  been  for  a  long  time  eeoerally  received,  and, 
instead  of  confiding  in  the  guidance  and  imme- 
diate presence  of  Christ,  they  had  been  taught 
to  trust  in  a  visible  head  armed  with  temporal 
power. 

Bellarmine  must  be  held  responsible  for  his 
share  of  the  general  guilt  involved  in  the  perse- 
cation  and  religious  war  which  resulted  from 
this  secularisation  of  the  Church.  To  his  honor, 
however,  be  it  said,  that,  as  an  individual,  he 
loved  not  cruelty,  but  desired  peace.  He  warned 
bis  enero^,  Sarpi,  of  machinations  against  his 
life,  and  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  merc^  found 
in  him  an  advocate,  whilst  he  bore  injuries  with 
becoming  dignity. 

As  in  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  died  a  horrible  death, 
60  in  Germany,  during  the  lifetime  of  Bellarmine, 
an  "  authentic  and  true  account  of  the  melan- 
choly death  of  Robert  Bellarmine,"  was  pub- 
lished. Disguised  in  a  strange  dress  —  so  the 
story  ran  —  the  Jesuit,  in  order  to  confess  his 
sins,  had  gone  to  Loretto,  but,  not  receiving 
absolution,  fell  into  a  fit  of  despair  in  which  the 
devil  came  and  captured  his  soul. 

In  his  old  age,  Bellarmine  presided  for  four 
years  over  the  bishopric  of  Montepulciano,  and 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  support  and 
reformation  of  cloisters.    Enfeebled  by  infirm i- 

'  D»  pot£»tate  9ummt  PonHJIcta  in  rebut  temporalibug 
eoMfra  Out'L  Bareiaium,  Rom.  1610.  8vo.  William  Bar- 
<^'oy*  of  Aberdeen,  a  follower  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  lawyer 
and  a  Romanist,  lived  in  France,  wrote  against  the 
Leagoe  aad  its  democratic  principles,  as  favored  bj  the 
Pope.     Died.  1609.    Bee  Bayle's  Diet 

*  Notwithstnading  Beiiamine's  errors  on  Uiese  points, 
his  treatise  de  officio  prinoipit  Chrittiani  ad  Wladit- 
laum  Sfgiemnmdi  HI.    Poltmiat  tt  Sucdat  regia /UiwHf 


ties  he  retired  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  San  An* 
drea  at  Rome,  where  he  passed  four  weeks  of 
each  year  in  the  quiet  exercises  of  devotion.  Here 
he  composed  his  devotional  treatises,  de  sepiem 
verbis  Christie  de  ascensione  mentis  in  Deum, 
de  gemiiu  colvmbae,  de  aeUma  felicitate  sanctfh 
rum  and  the  ars  bene  mon'endi.  Here,  too,  he 
died,  lamented  by  all,  particularlv  bv  the  poor, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Sept.  ^7,  li621.«  The 
apostolic  simplicity  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
life  commanded  universal  admiration  ;  the  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and,  during  the 
pontificates  of  Urban  YIL,  Innocent  XL,  and 
Benedict  XIV.,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  canonisation,  which 
were  impeded  by  a  regard  for  France  and  the 
increasing  hatred  entertained  by  the  Romanists 
of  the  18th  century  against  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 
His  autobiography,  written  in  1613,  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  Mutius  Vitellescus,  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  became  in  the  hands  of  the«iesuit,  Jacob 
Fuligattus,  the  main  source  of  his  biography 
which  appeared  in  Italian,  (Rome,  1624, 4to),  in 
Latin,  by  Sylvester  Petra  Sanctae  (Leodii,  1629, 
4ioJ,  and  in  French,  by  Petrus  Morinus,  (1628, 
4to),and  Job.  Morinus,  (1635, 8vo).  The  mani- 
fest purpose  of  the  author,  whose  panegyric  les- 
sens the  historical  value  of  the  book,  was  to  fur- 
nish the  material  for  the  canonisation  of  Bellar- 
mine, of  whom  he  tells  many  wonderful  cures  and 
prophecies.  His  portrait  bespeaks  a  manly,  ar- 
dent character,  and  a  seal  moderated  by  habitual 
self-control.  This  excepted,  his  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing;  a  short  neck,  and  small 
figure.  Thei  biographies  also  of  Daniel  Barioli 
(de  vit.  BeU.  Bom,  1677,  4to),  and  Nic  FVizon  (la 
vie  du  Card.  Bell,  Nancy,  1708, 4to),  were  designed 
as  mere  eulogies.  Bcwle  in  the  Diction,  hist  et 
crit,t  Niceron,  in  XI2L  vol.  of  memoirs  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  O,  E,  Petri,  in  Ersch  & 
Gruber's  Encycl.,  YIL,  furnish  literary  notices. 
A  complete  ed.  of  B.'s  works  appeared  at 
Cologne,  1619, 7  vols.  fol.  Most  cds.  of  the  Con- 
troversies contain  selections  of  bis  minor  works. 
None  of  the  recent  writers  upon  B.  seem  to  have 
seen  the  Autobiogr. ;  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
printed.  But  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is 
contained  in  that  rare  work:  Voto  del  Card, 
Passicnei  al  Papa  Bened,  XIV,  nella  causa  deUa 
beatifieaz,  d.  Card,  Bellarm.,  Venezia,  but  only 
in  the  ed.  of  1763.     Thiersch. — Ermentrout, 

Bellf . — Large  bells  were  invented  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  neither  Jews,  Heathen,  nor  Mo- 
hammedans used  them.  Smaller  bells,  /m/iito- 
buia,  were  indeed  common  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  (Ex.  28 :  33-35),  Greeks  and  Romans, 
at  baths,  Ac.  During  sacrifices  xi^mm^  and 
lebetes  were  used.  The  first  church-bells  are 
ascribed  to  B,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  Campagna, 

Ib.  354,  t^I)t  hence  the  name,  nola,  campana, 
(ot  though  his  writings  contain  full  descrip- 

Rom.  1609,  contains  mnnj  excellent  things,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  wider  circuUiion. 

'  Bo  He/tU,  Art.  Bellarmine  in  Encydop.  of  Wetxer 
dt  WoUe. 

*  The  anecdote  that,  when  dying,  he  bequeathed  half 
of  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  half  to  Christ,  is 
not  sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  believed,  /fnytc  in 
Diet  s.  v.,  who  got  it  from  Xndrcttt  Carolut,  Memontbi. 
lia  Bedesiaf  tiea,  p.  636^ 
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tioBB  of  hit  churches,  we  find  no  allusion  to  what 
we  call  bells.    Smaller  bells  were  also  called 
ndlae  (c  short,  whilst  in  Nola  the  o  is  long),  and 
campana  is  most  probably  derived  from  Acs 
campanumt  which  Plinj  praises,  and  which  was 
early  preferred  for  bells.    The  derivation  from 
campus  is  inadmissible.    It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  thej   gradually  grew  into  their  modem 
shape  and  size,  ana  were  substituted  in  calling 
worshippers  together,  for  the  Cursor  or  tuba, 
Sabianus,  the  successor  of  Gregory  I.,  is  said 
llrAt  to  have  used  them  for  public  worship  in 
604  (Thus  Polyd,  VirgUius,  who  still  calls  them 
iiniiuabula).    In  France,  in  GIO,  the  loud  tones 
of  the  bells  on  St.  Stephen's  frighted  the  army 
of  Clothair  from  Sens.    Bells  came  into  more 
general  use  under  Charlemagne.    The  excellent 
bell  (campanum  opiimum)  for  the  dome  of  Aix 
la  Clmpelie,  was  finished  at  that  time  by  Monk 
Sanchu.    The  £a8t,  however,  did  not  adont  bells 
until  severnl  centuries  later.    About  890,  Duke 
Uraus,  of  Venice,  presented  twelve  large  brass 
bells  to  the  Greek  Emperor  (Michael  or  Basil), 
who  erected  a  steeple  for  them  beside  St.  Sophia's, 
in  Constantinople.    But  as  the  Mohammedans 
opposed  their  introduction,  Christians  were  cum« 
pelled  to  use  the  old  ayyooi6npo¥  and  atifUM^rpov, 
The  Russians  have  always  admired  them — only, 
instead  of  ringing  them  by  swinging,  they  are 
permanentiv  fixed,  and  struck  with  a  movable 
hammer.     In  the  Latin  Church  they  are  uni- 
versally used,  and  for  various  purposes.    Hence 
the  ancient  diHtich : 

Laudo  verum  Deum,  plehem  voco,  congrego  Clerum, 
De/uneiot  ploro,  nimbum  {al.  pettem)  fugo,  fettaque 
honoro. 

For  the  protection  of  bells,  and  to  have  them 
heard  to  better  advantage,  steeples  were  built, 
first  alongside  of  churches,  and  afterwards  with 
the  churches.  Bells  seem  to  have  been  oonse- 
cn^ted  at  an  enrly  date,  for  in  Charlemagne's 
Capi't,  of  787,  we  find  the  prohibition :  uicloccae 
non  baptizentur.  The  old  liturgies  of  the  Romish 
Church  contain  a  form  of  consecration,  which 
might  be  called  a  Raptismus,  as  it  directs  the 
priest  to  wash  the  bell  with  water,  anoint  it  with 
oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.  Names  were  given  to  bells 
as  early  as  968,  when  (according  to  Baronius) 
John  }tlll.  called  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran 
Church,  Rome,  after  himself.  The  bells  were 
rung  for  prayer  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
The  last  are  also  called  the  Ave  Maria  bells,  the 
second  the  prayer — and  Turk's- bells,  because 
Calixtus  III.  ordered  them  (1457)  to  be  rung  as 
a  security  against  the  dreaded  Osmans,  who  con- 
sidered bells  their  most  dangerous  foes.  In 
consequence  of  the  expensiveness  of  brass  bells, 
iron  or  steel  bars,  or  triangles,  were  sometimes 
used,  but  never  met  with  much  favor.  Chimes 
of  bells  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  constituted 
of  several  bells,  so  modulated  in  tone  as  to  har- 
monize with  each  other.  (See  Eggers,  de  orig, 
et  nomine  eampanarum ;  Augusii^  Denkw.  XI. ; 
Binterim,  Denkw.  IV.  1 ;  AU,  d.  kirohl.  Qottesd.) 

Griineisbn.* 
Bellhaiiar  (Dan.  5  :  9,  and  7  :  I)  was  the 
8oa  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (according  to  Baruch 
1 :  11,  12,  his  successor)  and  the  last  ChaldeaD 


king  of  Babylon,  which  was  taken  under  his 
reign  by  Cyrus  and  his  lUM-Ie  Cyazsres,  called 
Darius  in  the  Bible  (Com..  U21:5;  45:1; 
46 : 1 ;  Jer.  50 :  44).     lie  wu:»  a  haughty,  dissO' 
lute  pusillanimous  monarch,  who  intentionally 
desecrated  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
Daniel  (8:1)  assigns  three  years  to  his  reijcn. 
Herodotus  sayn  that  Babylon  was  stormed  by 
night  during  a  feast  of  its  last  king,  whom  he 
calls  Labynetus  (U188).    Xenopbon  coincides 
(Cyrop.  7, 5. 15.)  with  Herod,  and  adds  that  the 
king  himself  perished.    Herod.  ( 1, 188)  also  calls 
him  a  son  of  Queen  Nitocris,  who  managed  the 
government  for  her  dissolute  son  (1, 186).    This 
agrees  with  Dan.  5  :  10.     But  the  account  of 
Baruch  and  Daniel,  which  seems  to  makeB.  ths 
immediate  successor  of  Nebacbadn.,  conflicts 
with  2  Kings  25  :  27,  (Comp.  Jer.  52 :  31),  which 
makes  Evilmerodacb  N.'s  successor.    Still  many 
events  may  have  occurred  between  Dan.  4  and 
5,  which  did  not  concern  the  prophet's  narra- 
tive ;  and  the  later  book  of  Baruch  being  apoc- 
ryphal, such  disagreement  is  not  remarkable. 
Evilmerodacb  is  also  named  by  Berosus  (a  Chal- 
dean writer  in  Joseph,  coni.  Ap,  1,  20.),  as  a 
vicious  monarch,  who  was  murdered  in  the  2d 
y.  of  his  rei^n  by  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglisdar. 
Nerigl.  reigned  4  vs.,  and  after  him  Laborosoar- 
chad  9  months.    L.  was  succeeded  by  Nabonned 
(Berosus),  Labynetus  (Herod.)  or  the  Belshaszar 
of  Daniel.     As  Nebuchadn.  died  (after  reigning 
43  y.)  561  B.  C,  whilst  the  storming  of  Babylon 
occurred  in  538  D.  C,  there  is  an  interval  of  23 
ys.  Of  the»e  Berosus  ossiens  2  to  Evilmerodacb, 
4  to  Neriglissar,  and  perhaps  1  to  Caborosoar- 
chad,  which  leaves  16  tor  Belshazzar.     Berosas 
says  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Laboros.,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  555  or  534 
B.  C,  and  was  in  the  17th  y.  of  his  reign  when 
B.  was  stormed.    He  was  probably  a  younger 
son  of  Nebnchadn.,  as  his  mother  Nitocris  is 
called  queen,  which  she  could  be  only  as  a  wife 
of  Nebuchadn.    And  yet  Berosus  simply  styles 
him:  fM«  fwv  t*  Bo^ShuUtfyof;  and  Magasthenes 
(Euseb,   Chron,  arm,  1,  61),  says  he  bad  no 
claims  to  the  throne.    Berosus,  however,  coq- 
tradicts  the  Bible,  Herod.,  and  Xen.,  in  other 
points.    He  says  that  Nabonned,  or  Belshazzar, 
routed  by  Cyrus  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  refuge 
in  the  citadel  of  Borsippus,  but  soon  surrendered, 
and  was  then  (as  Magasth.'  also  says)  trans- 
ferred as  vassal  governor  to  Karamania,  whers 
he  died  in  peace.  Berosus  may  have  confounded 
Belsh.  with  some  other  monarch.    But  as  the 
Bible  statements  agree  with  those  of  llerod.  and 
Xen.,  and  as  Josephus  (our  only  authority  for 
Berosus)  is  not  always  reliable,  these  statements 
possess  the  most  critical  value.    Comp.  Ewaid, 
Isr.  Gesch.  3,  p.  85.  YaiBiMGEx.* 

Banaiah,  son  of  Jehoiada  of  Kabzeel  (Josh. 
15  :  21),  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  un- 
changeably devoted  to  David's  house.  Three 
mighty  exploits  are  reported,  br  which  he  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  David's  chief  heroes  (2  Sam. 
23  :  20-23;lChron.  11 :  22-25 ;  cfr.  Eswald,  Isr. 
Oesch.  2, 604 ;  Thenius  comm.).  David  rewarded 
him  by  making  him  captain  of  hia  body-guard, 
(a  post  he  previously  held  under  Saul),  com- 

nd  of  Cberethites,  and  Pelethitei  (2  Sam. 
8 ;  20  :  23).     TheM,  called  fboUnen  (ran- 
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oen,  1  dam.  22 :  17)  and«r  Saul  and  later  kings 
(2  Kings  10:  25;  11 :  6,  13).  consisted  of  at 
least  50  men  (2  Sam.  15 :  1 ;  1  Kingti  1:5).  Be- 
naiah's  chief  office  was  the  execution  of  the 
king's  sentence  (1  Kings  2  :  25,  30,  34).  For 
his  fidelity  to  Solumon  he  was  made  commander- 
innshief  of  the  army  after  Joab's  fall  (1  Kings 
1:8;  2 :  25).  Under  David,  besides  being 
captain  of  the  body-guard,  he  was  commanaer 
of  a  division  of  24,000  men  (1  Chron.  27  :  5,  6) ; 
tbeonlydifficolty  here  is  that  bis  father  (and  even 
Benaian)  is  called  a  priest.  He  was  also  made 
a  member  of  David's  Privy  Council  After  Ahito- 

fbel's  death'  (according  to  the  true  reading  of 
Kings  1 ;  1  Chmn.  27  :  34.  cfr.  Movers  Unters. 
Uber  Chronik,  261).  Thus  Benaiah  gradually 
rose  to  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom.  Others 
of  the  same  name  are  mentioned :  1 )  in  Judg. 
12: 15;  2  Sam.  23 :  30;  2)  1  Chron.  15 :  18, 20, 24 ; 
16:5;  3)  2  Chron.  31  :  13;  4)  Ezek.  U  :  1,  13; 
5)  Ejra  10  :  25,  43.  Vaihinger.* 

Benedict  I- XIY.— I.  {Bonosus),  succeeded 
John  III.,  May,  573.    Under  him  Italy  suffered 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Longobards  (begun  in 
568),  and  a  great  famine.    The  Greek  £mp. 
Jostin  (who  held  Romagna  as  a  province,  and 
the  Romish  Bishop  as  his  vassal)  sent  barley 
from  Egypt  to  relieve  the  Italians.   Benedict  died 
578.    AtU.  Diac.  de  gest  Longob,  II.  10 ;  Anas- 
fat.  Bibl.  de  Vitis  rom.  Pontif.  63  (in  Afuraiori 
Script  rer.  ital.  I.  1.  429,  III.  1.  133).— 11.  suc- 
cessor of  Leo  II.  June  684-685,  endeavored  to 
have  the  decisions  of  the  so-called  6th  (Ecum. 
Council  acknowledged  in  Spain.    lie  was  pro- 
bably prompted  to  this  by  his  friendly  relations 
with  Constant.  PogontUuSt  who,  besides  abroga^ 
ting  (under  Agatbo)  the  fee  paid  to  the  Emperor 
b^  newly  elected  Popes,  haa  conceded  to  Bene- 
dict id  persona,  qui  dectusfuerii  ad  sedem  Apos- 
UA.,  e  vestigio  absque  tardUaie  Pontif  ex  ordinetur. 
The  imperial  prerogative  was  not  thereby  relin- 
qoisbed,  but  merely  the  evil  of  official  delays 
obviated.     Subsequent  emperors,  however,  did 
not  regard  the  concession.    As  a  further  token 
of  regard  Const,  sent  Benedict  locks  of  bis  sons' 
hair,  thas  making  him   their  adopted  father. 
His  anniversary,  as  St.,  is  May  7  (Anasias,  Vitt. 
82,  in  Muratori;    Walchy  Uist.  d.  ri>m.  Pdbste; 
Ada  Sanct.,  &c.).— IQ.  856^58,  was  at  first 
opposed  by  the  An ti pope  Anastasius,    He  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  bis  private 
eharactet  and   his  liberality  {Anastas.  &c.  in 
Muratori,  Ac.,  III.  1, 247,  sqa.).  —IV.  900-903, 
lived  during  the  political  distractions,  which 
ensued  upon  the  mil  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire.   Berengar  of  Friaul  was  contending  with 
Lewis  of  Proyen^e  for  the  crown  of  Italy.    As 
Bnren^ar  had  forfeited  his  influence  in  Italy  by 
defeating   the    Hungarians,   Benedict    favored 
Lewis,  and  eTen  crowned  him  emperor  in  Feb., 
901.    This   cost  Benedict  bis  life  in  903 ;  two 
Tears  later  Lewis  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
iSchlosser-Kriegk,  VI.  36 ;  Muratori,  Gesch.  Ital., 
V.  288,  &c.).^y.  When  John  XII.  broke  his 
faith  with  Otto  I.  (whom  ho  called  to  ItaW  (960) 
to  free  him  from  tne  yoke  of  Berengar  if.),  and 
mtered  ioto  %  league  with  Berengar,  Otto  de- 
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posed  him  and  appointed  Leo  Till,  in  his  stead. 
Otto  being  in  Rome  upon  this  occasion,  Leo 
issued  a  formal  commendation  of  him  (Consti- 
iutio  Leonis),  and  the  citizens  made  a  solemn 
oath  thiit  they  would  never  again  choose  or  con- 
secrate a  p>pe  without  the  Emperor's  consent. 
And  yet  a^r  the  death  of  John  XII.  (904],  and 
the  expulsion  of  Leo  VIII.  from  Rome,  they 
forthwith  elected  Benedict.  They  indeed  asked 
Otto's  approval,  but  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  crown  than  assent  to  Leo's  eject- 
ment. Otto  blockaded  Rome,  and  forced  the  city 
to  surrender.  Benedict  was  deposed,  and  taken 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  905.  His  death 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  for  his  return  to 
Rome,  which  were  commenced  after  Leo's  de- 
imise  (Luitprand  in  Muratori,  &c.,  II.  1,  475, 
k^, ;  Murat,  Gesch.  It.  Y. ;  Ranke,  Jahrb.  d. 
deutsch.  Reichs,  &c.,  I.  3,  93,  ke. ;  Vehse,  Otto 
d.  Gr.  &c.,  1835,  p.  324,  &c.).— VI.  was  also 
elected  under  Otto,  972.  But  upon  Otto's  death 
(973)  the  Tuscan  party,  which  had  been  kept 
down  by  Otto  with  great  difficulty,  again  took 
courage.  Crescentius,  a  grandson  uf  the  noto- 
rious Theodora,  excited  an  insurrection,  in  which 
Benedict  was  seised,  imprisoned  and  strangled, 
974  (Muraiori  as  above.). — VII.  previously  B. 
of  Sutri,  was  elected  in  975  by  Otto  II.'s  influ- 
ence. As  grandson  of  Alberich  of  Tuscany  he 
enjoyed  great  influence.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
Monasteries,  and  had  a  quiet  reign, f  983  (Mura- 
tori, &c.). — ^VUI.  also  descended  from  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  (in  whose  family  the  papacy  now  be- 
came hereditary  for  a  short  period),  was  chosen 
in  1012,  but  in  the  same  year  was  driven  frcim 
Rome  by  Antipope  Gregory,  and  fled  to  Henry 
II.,  King  of  the  Saxons.  Henry  restored  him 
to  Rome  in  1014,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Benedict's  hands.  Olaber  Rudolph 
relates  that  Benedict  invented  the  imperial  em- 
blem in  the  form  of  an  apple  surmounted  with 
a  cross,  (Hist,  sui  temp.  I.  5,  in  Duchesne  IV.). 
Henry  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  prcdeceMsors 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  added  some  new  privi- 
leges. The  source,  however,  is  spurious,  in 
iSinsi  S,  Conce.  Cod.  XIX.  331,  sqq.  Com  p. 
Muraiori^  G.  Ital.  VI.  84,  &c.).  This  pope  was 
forced  into  warlike  undertakings  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Saracens  into  Italy,  and  of  the 
Normans  into  Apulia.  He  went  to  Henry  II. 
and  besought  his  aid,  which  Henry  rendered. 
During  this  visit  the  Pope  also  consecrated  the 
principal  church  of  the  See  of  Bamberg.  Henry 
received  him  with  almost  idolatrous  ceremonies, 
and  thus  invested  the  papacy  with  greater  in- 
fluence than  was  granted  by  the  Isidorian  De- 
cretals, as  Schlosser  justly  remarks  (Kriegh^ 
YL  138).  Benedict  (and  Henry  II.)  t  1024, 
(Muratori,  Ac.  VL;  Giestter  II.  83.).— IX.^ 
another  son  of  Alberich  of  Tuscany,  who  spent 
large  sums  to  secure  his  elevation.  He  took 
the  chair  in  his  10-12  th.  year,  1033,  and  defiled 
it  with  robbery,  murder,  licentiousness,  and 
every  other  vice.  In  1044  he  was  driven  from 
Rome,  and  Sylvester  III.  ohoseo.  But  aided 
by  his  relatives  he  soon  returned,  and  banished 
and  banned  Sylvester.  He  could  not  long, 
however,  escape  universal  detestation.  He  sold 
his  oiBce  to  Arohpresbvter  John  Oratianus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.    But  Sylvester 
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rerused  to  yield:  the  Charch  hnd  two  heftde. 
Henrj  III.  interpoted.  At  the  Synod  of  Lutri 
Grei;ory  and  Sylvester  were  both  Mt  aside,  and 
B.  Said^ar  of  Bamberg  chosen.  But  he  died  in 
1047.  Benedict  again  seised  the  chair,  held  it 
a  half  year,  but  in  1048  fled  before  Damasas  II., 
and  died  in  retirement*  no  tietter  than  he  had 
lived,  1056  {Muraton  VI.;  Glaber  Rudolph 
IV. ;  Th,  Miiiler^  de  schism,  in  eccL  rom.  sub 
Bened.  IX.  Turini  1835.).— X  Stephen  IX. 
shortly  before  his  death  had  made  the  Romans 
swear  not  to  choose  a  successor  until  Archdeacon 
Ilildebrand,  (afterwards  Greg.  VII.)  returned 
from  Germany.  They  were  bound  by  a  similar 
oath  to  Henry  III.  Nevertheless  the  Tuscan 
party  elected  a  man  without  talent,  John,  JliV 
do  (blockhead),  styled  Benedict  X.  The  cardi- 
nals favorable  to  Hildebrand  had  to  flee,  llilde- 
brand  secured  the  election  of  Nicolas  II.,  and 
Benedict  quietly  retired,  humbled  himself  before 
Nicolas,  and  died  1059  (Leo  Ostiensis,  in  Mura" 
tori  Scr.  r.  U.  IV.  151 ;  Gesch.  Ital.  VI.).— XL 
Oct.,  1303 — July,  1304,  successor  of  Boniface 
VIII.  His  chief  work  was  to  retrieve  what  his 
boisterous  and  ambitious  predecessor  had  lost 
in  his  contest  with  Philip  IV.  of  France.  Al- 
though a  Dominican  he  was  gentle  and  placable, 
and  thus  the  more  readily  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence.  He  annulled  whatever 
Boniface  had  done  that  was  offensive  to  Philip. 
He  alKO  allowed  the  Bull  I7iiaiii  Sanetam  to  re- 
main in  force,  and  banned  Nogaret,  Sciarra 
Colonna,  '* et  guosdam  cUiog  nominatim,"  Why? 
(See  Boniface  VIII.,  Muratori,  Ac.  III.  1,  672 
Boq. ;  Planck^  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Ges.-Verf.  V.  155- 
168 ;  QieteUr ;  du  Fuv  Hist,  du  different  de.  207 
sqq.).— XIL  Dec.  20,  1334— Apr.  25, 1342,  the 
third  Pope  of  Avignon,  was  a  Frenchman, 
Jactib  Foumior  of  Cinguedoo,  originally  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  and  mode  eardinsl  in  1327  by 
John  XXII.  In  contrast  with  his  predecessor 
he  appears  as  a  good  Pope,  liberal,  averse  to 
nepotism,  and  a  theologian.  His  dependence 
upon  the  King  of  France  clogged  his  beneficent 
schemes.  This  was  the  case  with  his  relation 
to  Germany.  The  ban  of  John  XXII  still  rested 
upon  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  longed 
for  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  had  after 
1330  taken  various  steps  to  secure  it  Under 
Benedict  XII.  he  renewed  the  attempts,  and  made 
large  concessions;  but  in  vain.  In  1338  the 
imperial  estates  and  the  German  Bishops  inter- 
ceded for  him.  Germany  threatened  to  tear 
loose  from  the  papacy.  Benedict  was  anxious 
to  release  Lewis,  but  feared  the  threats  of  Philip 
VI.  Germany  lust  patience.  The  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort (1338)  declared  that  the  emperor  had  done 
his  part,  and  was  now  released  from  the  interdict. 
The  Electors,  being  instructed  to  investigate  the 
claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  right  of  deciding  who 
should  be  emperor,  went  to  Rhense'  (lUins), 
the  place  where  German  kings  were  anciently 
chosen,  and  there  bound  themselves  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  empire,  and  their  electoral 
rights,  and  came  to  a  decision,  which  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  a  settled  principle  of  the 
empire:  that  the  imperial  power  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  God,  and  that  whoever  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  Electors,  needed  the  con- 
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I  firmniion  of  no  other  power,  as  he  bad  no  eartUy 
I  superior.  But  although  the  Qermaaa  spoke  so 
largely,  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  lefi  toe  em- 
peror in  a  strait.  Another  deputation  waited 
on  the  Pope,  and  humbly,  but  vainly,  besoogfat 
the  removal  of  the  ban.  Suddenly,  in  1341,  ibe 
artful  Philip  seconded  Lewie'  petition.  Poiiip 
feared  the  league  which  Lewie  had  dosed  with 
England.  Nevertheless  the  interdict  rensincd. 
(See  Clement  VI).  Benedict  waa  sealoas  in  his 
efforts  to  reform  the  monastic  orders.  He  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  noted:  de  ttatu  oav 
marum  atUe  generale  judicium  (Sif.  Bahtziut^ 
Vita  Fbntiff.  avenion.,  Paris  1693;  ificni^ 
&e. ;  Olenechlager,  Stastsgesch.  d.  rom.Kaiserth. 
in  1300-50.  Frankf.  1755 ;  C.  Manntri,  Ladvig 
JV).— Xm.'  1394  (Petrus  de  Luna,  a  Sp 
niard),  was  one  of  the  principal  Popes  danog 
the  great  schism.  Clement  VII.  sent  him  u 
Legate  to  Paris  to  excite  Charlea  VI.  against 
the  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris  that  both 
existing  Popes  should  reign.  After  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.  (Sept.  1394)  the  king  advised 
the  Cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  bold  an  ele^ 
tion.  They  disregarded  him,  but  bound  tbeoh 
selves  by  oath,  that  the  person  elected  would 
strive  to  heal  the  schism,  and  even  resign,  if  the 
Roman  Pope  would  do  the  same,  and  the  Cardi- 
nals desired  it.  But  when  Peter  de  Luna  found 
himself  elected  he  most  stubbornly  opposed  a 
reconciliation.  A  national  Council  held  in  Parii 
in  1395  approved  of  the  mode  of  settlement 
recommended  by  the  University  (by  resigosr 
tion).  Accordingly  an  embassy  was  sent4be 
same  year  to  urge  Benedict  to  yield,  bnt  in  vain. 
France  therefore  sought  the  cooperation  of  those 
Powers  whose  influence  was  needed  to  restore 
peace.  A  time  was  fixed  after  which,  if  the 
ropes  refused  to  resign,  allegiance  to  then 
would  be  dissolved.  The  time  passed;  no  re- 
signations were  offered ;  and  in  1398  the  United 
Poa-ers  declared  allegiance  to  the  Pontiffs  at  an 
end.  At  the  same  time  Charles  VI.  supposing 
that  Benedict  might  be  forced  to  terms,  besieged 
Avignon  (1399)  for  several  years.  If  similar 
measures  had  been  taken  against  the  incumbent 
in  Rome,  the  schism  would  doubtless  have  been 
speedily  healed.  But  the  Emperor  Wenxel 
would  not  move  against  Boniface  IX.,  and  thus 
prevented  RichaiS  of  England  from  acting. 
When  Wenxel  was  deposed  (1400),  and  Kapert 
acknowledged  the  Roman  Pope,  Benedict's  pros- 
pects also  brightened.  Prudence  required  that 
the  Pope  should  be  restored  by  those  States 
which  had  previously  sustained  him.  During 
the  si  ego  Benedict  promised  to  do  all  that  was 
asked,  but  when  released  (1403^  by  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  declared  his  oath  void,  as 
it  had  been  ftiroed.  He  was  rooognised  as  Pope 
by  France,  Castile*  Portugal,  ami  Sicily,  not, 
however,  until  he  had  renewed  his  pledge  to 
resign  if  his  rival  would  do  the  same.  In  1404 
he  opened  pretended  negotiations  with  Bonifaoe. 
Boniface  died  Oct  1,  of  that  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  VII.  who  made  a  similar 
pledge  to  that  of  Benedict.  Benedict  went  to 
Italy  to  negotiate  with  Innocent;  but  neither 
being  in  earnest,  nothing  was  ^eeted.  Inno- 
cent died  in  1406,  and,  as  Benedict  persisted, 
another  Antipope,  Gregory  XII.,  was  chosen 
Nov.  30,  1406.    Benedict's  shifts  exhausted  the 
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patience  of  the  French.    After  another  fniitlesR 
conference  of  the  riTals  in  SaTona  (1407),  the 
French  king  pive  B.  until  May  28  to  come  to 
(erma,  on  pain  of  disfio\TinK  allegiance.    The 
day  arrived,  and  with  it  a  broTe  of  Benedict 
pronouncing  the  ban  on  all  (no  names  were 
mentioned)  who  ehonld  refuse  allegiance.    The 
University  of  Paris  declared  B.  a  schismatic 
and  heretic ;  the  Parliament  approved  the  deci- 
sion; the  breve  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  obe- 
dience to  Benedict  forbidden.    Benedict  fled  to 
Aragon.     The   Rulers  and  Cardinals  met  in 
Livorno  (1408)  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
Council  of  Pisa  (see  Art.).    It  convened  on 
March  25, 1409.    On  June  15,  both  Popes  were 
deposed.    Alexander  Y.  was  chosen,  but  only 
to  be  the  third  to  persist  in  his  claims.    The 
evil  was  not  remedied  until  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance.   But  Benedict,  although  deposed  (July 
26,  1417)  and  now  abandoned  by  Spain  and 
Scotland,  never  yielded  (f  1424).    Towards  the 
last  only  Peniscola,  a  village  in  Valencia,  where 
his  family  had  a  castle,  acknowledged    him. 
From  its  rocky  heights  he  banned  the  whole 
world  {Muraiort,  Ac,  III.;  BuUieus,  Hist,  Univ. 
Parinensis.  T.  IV. ;  Planck^  Gesch.,  &c.  V.  339, 
^. ;  8chlosser-Kr.  VIII. :  v.  Wesfenberg,  d.  gross. 
R.-yer8amml.  d.  15.  u.  IG.  Jahrh. ;  Du  Puy,  Hist 
du  tchisme  1378-1428).    Benedict  of  course  had 
to  maintain  his  college  of  cardinals  in  Penis- 
cola,  which  was  at  last  composed  of  four  of  his 
creatures.   After  his  death  toe  college  disagreed ; 
three  chose  Clem.  YIIL,  whom   the  Ring  of 
Aragon    recognised.      The    fourth    appointed 
Benedict  XIV. ;  with  him  the  Peniscola  Papacy 
disappeared  {Raifnaldi  anndUt  ad  a.  1423, 1427 ; 
Aguirrc,  Cone.  Sigp,  I.  648  sqq.). — XIII.*  Vin- 
cencio  Maria  Orstni  of  Naples,  b.  Feb.  2, 1649,  in 
1667  a  Dominican,  aft^r  1886  Arohb.  of  Bene- 
vento,  succeeded  Innocent  XIII  (fMay  8, 1724). 
He  earnestly  declined  the  honor,  and  begged 
the  cardinals  to  choose  another.    The  Domini- 
can General  Pi  pin  was  then  employed  to  con- 
strain him  to  accept  the  office.   At  first  he  called 
himself  B.  XIV.,  but  reflecting  that  Luna's  pa- 
pacy was  spurious  be  changed  the  figure.    The 
two  were  very  dissimilar  in  character:  Luna 
nlayed  the  Pope  long  after  he  lost  the  office ; 
Orsini  practised  the  duties  of  a  Dominican  long 
after  he  received  the  keys.     Hating  luxury  he 
desired  to  banish  it  from  his  court,  but  the  car- 
dinals resisted.     Their  wigs  were   especially 
obnoiious  to  him,  but  they  replied:  he  may 
have  his  snufl*,  we  shall  hold  on  to  our  wigs. 
By  such  means  the  Pope  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  ana  even  for  working  mira- 
cles; but  he  also  exposed  himself  to  scoffing. 
His  desire  to  have  Gregory  YII.  canoflised  ftir 
bis  treatment  of  Henry  iV.  betrayed  a  want  of 
prudence;  neither  would  Austria  and  France 
allow  it.      Altogether  he  was  oversealous  in 
creating  saints ;  the  most  renowned  of  those  he 
canonised  is  John  Neporouk,  1729.    He  was 
earnestly  intont  upon  the  moral  improvement 
of  Rome  and  his  cler^.    With  this  view  he 
convened  Che  Lateran  Council  of  1725,  which 
adopted  many  wholesome  regulations,  few  of 
which,  however,  were  observed.     He  reigned 
during  a  period  of  fearful  wickedness.    From 
1724-28  there  were  825  assassinations  in  Borne. 


Prostitutes  abounded  ;  and  the  Jubilee  of  1725 
ac^gravated  the  evil.  The  external  aohieyements 
ofhis  pontificate  were  by  no  means  brilliant. 
In  France  the  distraction  caused  by  the  l/nt- 
geniius  was  most  violent :  Benedict,  as  a  Domi- 
nioan,  should  have  opposed  the  Bull,  whereas 
he  maintained  it — the  Pope,  in  this  single  in- 
stance getting  the  better  of  the  monk«  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  other  times  ho 
spoke  freely  against  the  Jesuits.  Portugal  was 
offended  because  he  refused  to  make  the  Nun- 
cio at  its  court  a  cardinal.  There  was  even 
open  animosity.  In  1728  all  the  Portugese 
were  banished  from  Rome,  and  all  papal  sub- 
jects commanded  to  leave  Portugal.  The  strife 
was  not  settled  until  under  the  next  Pope.  Sav' 
dinia  refused  to  admit  the  Inquisition,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
Benedict  had  (1726)  to  yield.  In  Luzerne,  a 
priest  forbid  the  peasantry  dancing,  refusing 
absolution  if  they  disobeyed.  The  papal  Legate 
Passionei  took  the  priest's  part,  and  induced 
Benedict  to  threaten  excommunication.  The 
authorities  of  the  Canton,  however,  were  not  to 
be  frightened,  but  issued  an  ordinance  allowing 
the  general  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for- 
bidding the  Mass  in  any  but  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  Pope  took  alarm,  and  dropped  the 
matter.  Cosoia,  a  covetous,  hypocritical  man, 
contrived  to  win  Benedict's  favor  and  confi- 
dence, and  after  1726  was,  with  Fini,  Cardinal 
Padrone,  or  prime  minister  of  the  Pope.  By 
fraud  and  simonv  Coscia  amassed  millions.  But 
he  was  generally  hated,  and  was  visited  with 
deserved  puninhment  after  his  patron's  death. 
Benedict  died  Feb.  21,  1730,  aged  81.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Protestant  with  the  Romish  Church : 
another  proof  of  his  having  a  kind  heart,  but 
little  sense.  Ilis  works  are:  0pp.  di  B.  XIII. 
Rome  1728,  3  vols.  fol.  (Icona  et  mentis  et  coT' 
dis  B.  XIIL  Francof.  1725;  Leben  n.  Thaten 
B.'s  XIIL  Frankf.  1731;  Alex.  Borgia,  B.  XIIL 
vita,  Rom.  1752,  4t  •. ;  Schlegel,  K.-Gesch.  d.  18. 
Jahrh.,  1784.  I.  511,  &c.]  Bower's  Hist,  of  the 
Popes ;  Spittler's  Vorl.  Uber  d.  Qesch.  d.  Pabsth. 
in  18.  Jahrh.,  Wdchter's  ed.;  Imhof.  hist.  Bil- 
dersaal,  9  Bd.  1735.  passim.). — XTv.  Prospero 
Lorenzo  Lambcrtini  of  Bologna,  was  b.  March 
31, 1675,  and  succeeded  Clement  XII.  on  Aug.  17t 
1740.  Gratitude  to  B.  XIIL  prompted  him  to 
assume  his  name.  Before  his  elevation  he  was 
Archb.  of  Bologna.  In  classic  and  patriotic 
learning,  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  times,  he  surpassed  all  the 
Popes  of  the  17th  century.  For  a  Pope  he 
was  almost  too  sociable,  jocose,  amiable,  worldly, 
pacific,  and  pliant.  And  vet  he  did  more  for 
the  papacv  tnan  a  man  of  an  opposite  disposi* 
tion  would  have  accomplished.  As  a  temporal 
Prince  he  strove  to  improve  the  condition  of  hia 
estates  by  encouraging  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  settlement  of  new  colonies,  as  well  aa 
by  issuing  ordinances  against  usury,  gaming, 
and  profanity.  As  Pope  he  sought  to  elevate 
the  cler^,  especially  by  their  better  education, 
and  their  moral  improvement;  although  his 
meaiBures  to  effect  this  were  of  course  such  at 
harmonised  with  the  principles  of  his  Churoh 
He  also  endeavored  to  improve  the  relation  of 
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the  Papacy  with  foreign  powers,  and  retrieve 
what  his  predecessors  haa  lost.  The  quarrel 
with  Naples  (see  Clement  XII.)  was  settled, 
1741 ;  the  claims  of  the  Kin|rs  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  were  partly  conceded;  large  conces- 
sions were  maae  to  Spain,  it  being  allowed, 
1741,  to  tithe  the  income  of  the  cler>ry,  in  1753 
to  hold  nearly  all  the  Spanish  benefices — and  in 
1754  to  draw  their  revenues  for  four  months 
(and  of  those  in  America]  to  enable  Spain  to 
exterminate  the  African  pirates.  The  Kinfi;  of 
Portugal  obtained  the  patronage  of  all  the  Sees 
and  Abbeys  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  concilia- 
tory,  although  equivocal,  brove,  he  (1755)  quelled 
the  excitement  which  had  bn»ken  out  afresh  in 
Fratioe  with  regard  to  the  Unigenitva.  lie  set- 
tled the  dispute  of  Venice  and  Austria  about  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia  with  equal  okill.  From 
considerations  of  policy  he  also  diminished  the 
number  of  festivals  in  Tuscany,  Sicily,  and 
Aujitria,  and  humored  Austria  in  other  things. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  distributed  honorary  titles 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  1748,  Rex  fidelissimus, 
consecrated  diapers,  golden  roses,  ac. ;  but  ex- 
pected, in  return,  the  foot-kiss,  which,  however, 
buke  Charles  Alexander  of  WUrtemberg  re- 
fuHcd.  Ue  sorely  offended  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia.  After  Frederick  took  Silesia  he 
forbid  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  Cai^dinal  of  Zin- 
zendorf,  corresponding  with  Home  and  Vienna. 
The  Bishop  disobeyed  and  was  taken  a  prisoner 
to  Berlin,  but  was  released  in  1742,  and  ap- 
pointed the  King's  Vicar  General  in  Silesia, 
with  such  powers  as  alarmed  Benedict.  Zin- 
zendorf  was  cited  to  Rome,  but  made  age  and 
the  gout  an  excuse.  The  Pope,  not  to  be  out- 
done, superadded  his  own  appointment  of  Zin- 
zendorf  as  Vicar  General  of  Silesia.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants  was  as  gentle  as  it  well 
could  be ;  but  still  he  was  grieved  when  Maria 
Theresa  was  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Hun- 
garians the  right  of  which  they  had  long  been 
unjustly  deprived.  He  also  showed  great  anx- 
iety to  prevent  Shah  Nadir  of  Persia  from 
executing  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  His 
prohibition  of  Freemasonry  may  have  arisen 
out  of  the  opinion  that  it  favored  Protestantism. 
By  the  Bulls  Ex  quo  singulari,  &o,  (1742),  and 
Omnium  solicUudinum  (1744)  he  forbid  the  ac- 
commodations to  heathenism  practised  by  Jesuit 
Missionaries  in  China,  &c.,  (see  Missions,  Ro- 
mish). This  proved  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits ; 
besides,  he  never  made  one  of  them  a  cardinal. 
His  last  act  was  preparatory  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Order.  Cardinal  Possionei  bad  long 
ursed  him  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  the 
Order.  Benedict  replied:  **I  wish  to  die  on 
my  bed."  In  April,  1758,  being  sick  past  hope 
of  recovery,  he  very  quietly  issued  a  Breve  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  Saldana,  directing  him 
to  reform  the  Order.  At  the  same  time  he  for- 
bid Jesuits  being  confessors,  and  engaging  in 
trade.  Their  wrath  was  excited  to  the  utmost. 
Benedict  died  May  2,  1758,  in  bis  83d  year. 
Like  his  namesake,  B.  XIIL,  he  delighted  in 
multiplying  saints.  He  wrote:  De  servorum  dei 
beaiijicai,  et  beaiorum  eanonizat.  He  even  thought 
of  canonizing  Bellarmine,  though  a  Jesuit, 
probably  on  account  of  his  great  learning ;  and 
PiiAnonei,  seoonded  by  others,  barely  prevented 


it.  His  works  were  published  by  the  Jerait 
Eman.  de  Azcvedo.  Iwme,  1747,  12  vols.  4to. 
(Act.  h.  eccl.  XV. ;  Vie  du  B.  XIV.  Paris  1783, 
F,  R.  SchUgd,  K.-Gesch.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  1784. 1. 
526,  kc, ;  Bower^s  Popes ;  SpiUUr,  Imhof,  (mc 
preced.  Art.) ;  Gdrres^  hist.-polit.  Blattei^  1853 ; 
Thomasius,  Zeitschr.  f.  Prot  n.  Kath.,  Sept 
1853 ;  Botta's  Italy.  H.  Pa«it.* 

Banediot  of  Imrsia  and  the  Benedictines,^ 
Christian  monasticism  took  its  rise  in  the  East- 
ern Church,  and  never  lost  wholly  the  traces  of 
its  origin.  Transplanted  to  the  West  by  Athan- 
asius,  and  fostered  by  Martinus,  Cassiunns, 
Cassarius  and  others,  it  underwent  manj 
changes.  A  foreign  element,  it  hud  to  adapt 
itself  to  an  altered  condition  of  things,  and  of 
all  who  aided  in  its  naturalization  and  thorough 
development  none  did  more  than  Benedict. 

The  only  authentic  history  of  his  life  is  the 
narrative  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  2d  book 
of  his  Dialogues  (0pp.  ed.  Bened.  T.  II.  p.  207- 
276).  All  others  are  of  much  later  date,  and 
merely  expanded  copies.  But  even  this  is  not 
worthy  of  full  credence,  although  Gregory 
boasts  that  he  followed  the  report-t  (»f  four  or 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Benedict  ^ 
Constantinus,  Valentinianiis,  Simplicius  and 
Ilonoratus  —  besides  quoting  from  other  wit* 
nesses.  His  mania  for  miracles  unfitted  him  for 
the  part  of  a  historian.  And  then  also  the  great 
end  he  had  in  view  was  the  glorification  of 
Benedict  and  the  spread  of  his  Rule.  Hence  he 
proposed  in  his  work  to  recount  again  the  deeds 
of  a  Moses,  an  Elijah,  a  Peter,  an  Elisha  and  s 
David  (c.  8).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Quirini 
(Vefiet.  1723,  4to.).  Deserving  of  mention, 
among  innumerable  treatises,  are  the  investijta- 
tions  of  the  enthusiastic  Mege  (Vie  de  St.  Be- 
noU.  Paris,  1696)  and  of  the  Bollandists  (Acta 
SS.  mens.  Martin,  T.  III.  p.  274-357);  but, 
most  of  ail,  those  of  Mabillon,  in  his  two  prin- 
cipal works  on  the  Benedictine  Order  (Acta  SS. 
ord.  S.  Bened,  Sec.  1.  p.  3,  soq.,  and  AnnoL  ord. 
S.  Bened.,  T.  I.  p.  1-117).  The  chnmology  we 
adopt  is  that  of  Ambrose,  the  Camaldolite,  which 
Baronius  in  vain  attempted  to  improve. 

In  the  following  sketch  all  the  roirnculoos 
features  by  which  Gregory  threw  a  halo  around 
the  image  of  Benedict,  are  retained.  For  they, 
as  the  ag^  presents  itself,  are  essential  elements 
of  his  personality,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
extension  of  his  Rule. 

Benedict  was  born  in  the  year  480  at  Kursia, 
in  the  province  of  Valeria,  now  Norcia,  in  the 
territory  of  Naples.  It  is  only  known  of  his 
parents  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest 
class.  From  the  religious  confidenoe,  exhibited 
at  such  an  early  age  by  himself  and  his  sister. 
Scholastics,  as  well  as  from  liis  familiarity  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  acts  and  writings 
of  the  old  ascetics,  we  may  infer  that  hb  fint 
training  was  of  a  very  pious  character.  Per- 
haps the  monastery  at  Nursia,  whose  abbot, 
Spes,  was  of  great  repute  in  the  time  of  Bene- 
dict, or  the  Abbot  Fquitius,  exerted  an  infioence 
upon  his  course.  He  went  to  Borne  in  order  to 
study  the  sciences,  but  was  shocked  by  the  vices 
which  prevailed  among  his  fellow-atudents. 
This  repelled  him  not  only  from  them*  but  sci- 
ence also,  and  led  him  to  the  fanatical  resolution 
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to  renoance  the  world — a  resolution  to  which  he 
was,  at  all  eyents,  loog  inclined.  He  forsook 
Rome  and  the  world  at  the  early  age  of  14  (49  (). 
It  appears  that  his  parents  had  also  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Rome,  else  he  could  not,  as  we 
are  told,  hare  left  this  city  and  his  father's  house 
at  the  same  time.  Another  circumstance  looks 
the  same  way:  his  nnrse,  who  is  afterward 
named  Cyrilia,  followed  him  in  his  secret  flight 
He  tamed  to  the  eastward  in  search  of  a  lonely 
spot.  Coming  to  Enfide  (the  ancient  Aufidena 
and  modem  Alfidena,  in  Abntzxo  cUerwre)^  he 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  pious  ven- 
eration, but  after  he  had  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time  (as  Gregory  tells  us),  in  behalf  of  his  nurse, 
bis  power  of  working  miracles,  and  that  on  a 
shattered  sieve,  he  escaped  from  the  awe-struck 
maltitude  and  the  care  of  his  companion,  and 
vent  further  east  to  the  place  where  the  Anio 
(now  Teverone)  forms  artificial  lakes  between 
the  Simbriyian  mountains.  There,  near  the 
present  Subiaeo,  he  fell  in  with  a  monk,  Koma- 
nu8  by  name,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
plan.  Romanus  encouraged  him  and  aided  him 
in  carrying  it  oak  He  gave  him  a  monk's 
habit  (probably  a  eucti^  villosa  or  a  melota, 
which  was  made  of  goatskin),  helped  him  to 
find  a  suitable  retreat,  and  promised  to  share 
with  him  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Bene- 
dict now  occupied  a  low  cavern,  difficult  of  ao- 
ce^B,  in  a  narrow  ravine,  ot  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain,  upon  which,  at  some  distance,  stood 
the  cloister  of  Romanus,  in  order  to  attain  in 
this  dreary  seclusion  his  ideal  of  a  holy  life.  In 
this  struggle  after  heavenly  purity  and  freedom, 
by  means  of  contemplation  and  renunciation,  he 
had  to  encounter  peculiar  and  severe  tempta- 
tions from  earth  and  hell.  Thus  Gregory  says 
that  Benedict  was  tormented  by  the  devil.  £[e 
had  broken  with  a  stone  the  bell,  which  Roma- 
nus was  accustomed  to  let  down  from  the  rock 
with  bread  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord ;  had  flut- 
tered around  him  in  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  and 
disturbed  him  with  lustful  thoughts  about  a 
woman  whom  he  bad  once  seen.  But  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  were 
successful  antidotes,  and  Romanus,  out  of  pity, 
would  not  disturb  him.  One  Easter,  Benedict 
was  interrupted  in  his  very  rigorous  fasting  by 
a  priest,  who  had  sought  him  by  divine  com- 
mand, and  now  compelled  him  to  eat  something. 
Three  years  were  passed  in  this  solitude,  when, 
in  497,  some  shepherds  discovered  him,  who  at 
first  fled  in  terror  as  from  a  wild  beast,  but  soon 
recognised  the  holy  hermit,  humbled  themselves 
before  him,  and  submitted  to  his  instruction. 
Once  known,  he  speedily  became  an  object  of 
reverence  to  the  people.  Many  came  to  be  edi- 
fied by  his  appearance,  commend  themselves  to 
his  prayers,  and  listen  to  his  teachings.  By 
degrees  also  numbers  crowded  around  him,  who 
believed  their  salvation  only  possible  under  his 
guidance,  and  strove  to  become  like  him,  as  the 
very  pattern  of  holiness.  Thus  was  he  com- 
pelled to  resign  again  that  absolute  and  solitary 
asceticism,  chosen  in  a  fanatical  mood,  and  pass 
over  to  the  management  of  other  anchorites. 
Spirito  of  a  very  different  stamp  may  have  ap- 
proached him,  and  the  defecte  of  the  prevailing 
monastic  life,  which  rested  as  much  upon  un- 


bounded religions  soljectivity  as  upon  the  ex- 
ceedingly severe  demands  of  the  majority  of  the 
rules,  may  have  forced  his  attention.  At  length, 
in  the  ^ar  510,  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Vicovaro  chose  him  for  their  abbot,  and  thus 
g^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  direct  expe- 
rience in  the  government  of  a  community.  He 
hesitated  long  about  accepting  the  office,  on  ac- 
count of  the  corrapt  state  of  morals  in  the  mon- 
astery, but  yielded  after  pressing  entreaty.  His 
staj,  however,  was  short  The  monks  did  not 
relish  the  strict  obedience  which  he  demanded, ' 
nor  the  regular  succession  between  worship 
and  labor.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a  rigid  ascetic  discipline.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  that  he  permitted  the  drinking 
of  wine,  against  the  usual  custom  of  the  Italian 
monksi  And  by  this  means  his  discontented 
brethren  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  when  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  poisoned 
goblet  placed  in  his  hand,  it  flew  to  pieces,  and 
Benedict  left  the  monastery  to  return  once  more 
to  his  cave.  Here  a  great  number  of  ascetics 
again  collected  around  him.  Distinguished 
Romans  brought  their  children  to  him,  and  rude 
Goths  (perhaps  in  spite  of  their  Arianism)  fol- 
lowed him  as  a  guide  in  the  path  of  holiness. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  termite  of  them, 
although  he  once  thought  that  mode  of  life  the 
holiest,  nor  fashion  them  according  to  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  the  Laura,  much  less  suffer 
them  to  rove  about,  or  to  follow  this  dream  or 
that  as  caprice  might  dictote,  but  united  them 
in  communities  of  12  monks,  to  each  of  which 
he  appointed  an  abbot,  lie  thus  gradually 
founded,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco,  12 
cenobies,  over  which  be  ruled  as  chief.  Several, 
who  were  capable  of  higher  culture,  and  eager 
for  it,  he  received  under  his  own  immediate 
care,  e.  g,  the  Romans,  Maurus,  son  of  Equitins, 
and  Placidos,  son  of  Tertullus,  whom  he  trained 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  In  this  age  (510  to 
527)  we  of  course  hear  much  about  miracles. 
By  the  stroke  of  a  rod  Benedict  freed  a  monk  of 
a  demon,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  him 
from  the  assembly  in  time  of  prayer.  By  prayer 
he  called  forth  a  fountain  on  the  top  of  a  rock. 
The  blade  of  a  pruning-knife,  which  had  broken 
off  and  fallen  into  the  lake,  he  caused  to  rise 
and  fasten  itself  in  the  handle.  At  his  com- 
mand, by  virtue  of  strict  and  implicit  obedience, 
Maurus  walked  upon  the  water  of  the  lake  and 
drew  out  Placidus.  These  miracles  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  whole  community  raised  the  fame 
of  Benedict  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  awakened 
also  the  envy  of  the  clvriry,  especially  of  a  neigh- 
boring priest,  Florentius*  by  name.  The  latter 
sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bene- 
dict, and  resolved  to  kill  him  with  poisoned 
bread.  But  the  bread,  at  Benedict's  order,  was 
carried  off  by  a  rayen.  Then  Florentius  endea- 
vored to  corrupt  the  monks  by  temptations  of  a 
sensual  kind,  in  order,  through  their  misdeeds, 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  their  superior, 
who  now  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw,  and  ao- 
cordingly  \eh  Subiaco  with  a  small  number  of 
his  scholars,  to  settle  in  another  place.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  step,  though  hastened  by 
Florentius,  was  the  result  of  long  experience  on 
the  part  of  Benedict     This   experience  had 
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tanght  him  not  only  tbe  need  of  a  new  order  of 
monasno  life,  bat  also  his  own  call  to  found 
snch  an  one,  and  the  way  and  manner  af  doing 
it;  and  be  now  wished  to  carry  oat  this  matured 
plan  under  relations  altogether  new,  in  a  place 
of  sreat  retirement.  Hence  he  left  Subiaco 
(528)  and  tarned  to  the  south-eaat,  toward  Cam- 
pania. Here  he  found  the  Caairum  Casinum, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Casinus  the  spot 
where  his  new  foundation  was  to  have  its  home. 
But  this  spot  was  pre-occupied  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  sacred  groves,  and  the  oountry-peo* 
pie  of  tbe  district  were  still  heathen.  Benedict 
destroyed  the  temple  and  the  groves,  built  and 
consecrated  a  chapel  to  St.  Martin,  put  up  in 
place  of  the  heathen  altar  another  to  St  «fohn 
the  Baptist,  and  converted  the  idolaters.  He 
then  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  his  monks,  to 
erect  a  cloister  suitable  to  his  scheme ;  in  which 
work,  according  to  Gregory's  narrative,  he  was 
scolded,  bantered,  hindered  and  harassed  by  the 
devil.  But  it  availed  the  enemy  nothing  that 
lie  made  stones  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be 
lifted ;  it  availed  him  nothing  that  he  terrified 
tbe  laborers  with  daszling  fire,  and  that  he  threw 
down  a  wall  and  killed  a  boy.  It  only  furnished 
Benedict  occasion  to  triumph,  for  he  vanquished 
the  foul  fiend  and  put  him  to  complete  shame. 
What  is  told  us,  from  this  time  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  is  designed  to  show  the  ioviolobility  of 
his  law  and  the  divine  gifts  and  authority  of  the 
lawgiver.  He  detected  disobedience  by  hea- 
venly illumination,  and  punished  it  in  monks, 
who  bad  taken  food  outside  of  the  cloister,  or 
received  pocket-handkerchiefs  from  nuns,  or 
kept  back  for  the  cloister  part  of  tbe  oil  which 
Benedict  had  ordered  to  be  given  away.  The 
same  happened  to  another,  whose  pride  rose 
against  holding  the  light  for  Benedict  one  even- 
ing at  supper.  A  certain  monk  declared  that 
he  could  not  remain  in  the  cloister,  and  begged 
at  last  for  permission  to  retire,  when  a  dragon 
appeared,  which  threatened  to  devour  him,  and 
drove  him  back  again.  A  boy,  who  had  gone 
home  to  his  parents  without  the  blessing  of 
Benedict,  died  immediately,  and  tbe  earth  threw 
him  up  and  refused  to  hold  him,  until  Benedict 
sent  a  holy  wafer  to  be  laid  upon  his  breast. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  himself  broke  the 
rule,  which  forbade  him  to  spend  a  night  outside 
of  the  monastery  walls,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
bad  to  interpose  and  grant  him  a  dispensation. 
His  sister  Scholastica,  who  from  her  youth  up 
had  led  a  life  devoted  to  Qod,  and  was  then 
living  as  a  nun  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Monte- 
oassino  (in  Plumbarola  perhapn),  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  her  brother  once  a  yenr  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  cloister,  but  lying  at 
some  distance  m>m  it.  At  their  last  meeting 
she  begged  him  to  stay  all  night,  but  feeling 
bound  by  his  Rule,  he  resisted.  Scholastica  then 
wept  and  prayed,  till  she  raised  such  a  terrible 
thunder-storm  that  return  was  wholly  impos- 
sible. The  war  waged  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian against  the  Ostros^iths,  was  followed  by  a 
famine,  in  which  Benedict  exhibited  his  power 
of  working  miracles,  by  producing  200  bushels 
of  meal,  filling  an  oil-cask  to  overflowing,  render- 
ing a  poor  debtor  solvent,  and  by  a  glance  causing 
the  fetters  which  a  Goth  had  fastened  upon  a 


poor  peasant  to  burst.    Further,  he  cored  a  slave 
of  the  leprosy,  restored  a  boy  to  life,  drove  out 
a  demon  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  dispossessed 
a  cl^rk  of  a  devil,  who  returned  again  when  he 
ventured  to  become  a  priest.    Two  nans,  gnilty 
of  slander,  were  compelled,  after  death,  by  a 
mere  threat  of  ezcommonication  on  the  part  of 
Benedict  (while  the  eueharist  was  administered), 
to  leave  the  ohureh,  in  which  they  were  buried, 
until  he  offered  a  gift  for  them.    Some  monks, 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Terraeina  for  tbe 
erection  of  a  cloister,  he  informed  on  the  way 
of  the  vision  concerning  the  proposed  building. 
To  a  servant,  sent  to  him  by  his  master  with 
two  bottles  of  wine  as  a  present,  he  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  purloined  one  on  the  road  and 
hid  it    King  Totila  came  to  Montecassino,  in 
order  to  test  the  prophetio  inspiration  for  which 
the  abbot  was  tamed.    He  roand  it  all  true, 
humbled  himself  before  him,  received  his  re- 
bukes, and  heard  him  foretell  his  deeds,  suffer- 
ings and  death.    A  view  of  the  future  destruction 
of  the  cloister  of  Montecassino  was  a  source  of 
great  grief  to  Benedict.    He  saw,  moreover,  the 
soul  of  German  us.  Bishop  of  Capua,  borne  to 
heaven  as  a  ball  of  fire,  and  beheld  also  tbe 
whole  world  drawn  together  under  a  sunbeam. 
He  saw  the  soul  of  Scholastica  fly  heavenward 
as  a  dove,  and  predicted  that  he  woald  die  him- 
self that  year.    Six  days  l>efore  his  death  he 
caused  his  grave  to  be  dug  and  took  viol  ntly 
ill.    At  length,  on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  be 
had  himself  carried  into  the  oratory,  took  the 
holy  supper  in  both   forms,  and  whilst  held 
upright  by  his  disciples,  he  raised  his  bands  in 
prayer,  and  died.    His  scholars  at  a  distance, 
prophetically  warned  by  him  of  the  event,  saw 
at  tnat  very  time  a  beaming  ladder  covered  with 
robes  stretching  toward  the  sky  in  an  easterlj 
direction  from  Montecassino,  and  on  this  ladder, 
it  had  been  revealed  to  them,  Benedict  was  to 
ascend  to  heaven.     His  corpse  was  buried  in  tbe 
church  of  John  the  Baptist    In  580  Monte- 
cassino was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks,  under  the  fourth  successor  of  Benedict, 
fled  to  Rome,  whore  they  founded  the  monasterv 
of  the  Lateran.    In  the  year  633,  the  monk 
Aigulf  of  Fleury,  or  St  Benoit  du  Loire,  con- 
veyed the  body  of  Benedict  from  the  ruins  of 
Montecassino  to  his  French  monastery,  where  it 
has  since  remained,  except  for  the  short  period 
when  the  Normans  obliged  the  monks  to  flee  to 
Orleans.    In   the  year  720,   Petronax,  at  the 
command  of  Gregory  II.,  rebuilt  the  mothe^ 
cloister.    But,  after  repeated  attacks,  the  Sara- 
cens captured  it  in  884  and  burnt  it  down. 
Again  rebuilt  in  904,  it  was  first  occupied,  50 
years  later,  by  the  monks,  who  had  fled  to  Teano. 
From  this  time  onward  it  ro^e  to  great  power 
and  wealth,  experienced  various  fortunes  at  tbe 
hands  of  the   Church   and  princcii,  until  the 
abbacy  became  a  commandry  in  1454,  and  under 
Julius  II.  witnessed  a  restoration  and  the  dawn 
of  a  new  splendor.     Montecassino  also  exhibits 
the  corpse  of  Benedict,  and  a  bull  of  Urban  II , 
in  which  all  those  are  condemned  who  questiun 
the  genuineness  of  the  body. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  which 
has  been  veij  frequently  printed  and  explained, 
the  best  edition,  accompanied  by  the  best  notes, 
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ttrinc  tiwi  of  Edmund  Martene,  ( Comment,  in 
reg.  S.  P,  Bened,  lUeraltM,  moral,  his.  Bxria,  1690. 
4to).     This  10  bis  only  work.     Other  sporiuns 
Kiitin^  under  his  name  are  collected  in  the 
niblioih,  PR  max.  Ludg.  1677,  9qq.  Tom.  IX.  p. 
r>40,  sqq.    The  Role  consists  of  a  preliminary 
iiiscoarse,  and    73   chapters.     A    supplement 
if  7  chapters  comprises  things  forgotten  and 
iniscellaoeous.    The  abhot  (c.  2  and  3)  must 
remember  that  he  is  set  over  the  monks  in 
(he  place  of  Christ,  whence  he  has  the  same 
name  by  which  Chriat  was  called,  as  it  occurs 
in  Rom.  8:15  — "Abba,  Father."    He  must 
teseb  and  enjoin  nothing  contrary  to  Christ's 
commands,  and  be  mindful  of  the  account  he 
has  to  render.    He  must  teach  more  by  deeds 
than  words.    He  shall  be  impartial  in  his  deal- 
io|^.    In  more  important  affairs  the  monks  are 
to  be  consulted,  but  he  is  to  decide  alone,  and, 
when  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  Rule,  is  to  find  implicit  obedience.  To 
this  office  the  monks  themselves  (even  a  minori* 
ty,  e.  64),  without  regard  to  ege,  shall  choose  one 
of  their  number,  who  is  skilled  in  the  Scriptures, 
chaste,  temperate,  who  bates  vice  and  loves  the 
brethreni  is  prudent,  modest,  and  will  uphold 
the  Rale.    Should  a  wicked  abbot  be  chosen 
Qoanimously,  then  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  all  the  abbots  and  Christians  dwelling  near, 
shall  see  to  it  that  a  better  be  placed  over  the 
monastery.    Benedict,  moreover,  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  provostship,  an  office,  which  pro- 
duced too  great  a  separation  between  the  abbot 
and  the  monks,  ana  was  the  occasion  usually 
of  discord.    He  is  not  favorable  to  it,  but  in 
special  oases  (c.  65)  allows  it,  when  the  provost 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  abbot  alone,  remain  sub- 
ject to  bis  discipline  and  liable  to  be  deposed 
by  him.    In  conformity  with  the  appointment 
of  their  own  abbot  by  every  twelve  monks  in  the 
district  of  Subtaoo,  be  ordains  (o.  21)  that,  where 
the  number  of  monks  is  large,  deacons  shall  be 
chosen  to  assist  the  abbot,  but  subject  to  his 
rale  and  order.     We  thus  see  that  Benedict 
thought  it  best  for  ascetics  to  be  bound  together 
in  smaller  communities,  for  the  sake  of  stricter 
sapervision,  as  well  as  for  mutual  encourage- 
ment, aid  and  comfort.    The  abbot  mav  select 
worthy  monks  for  the  priesthood  (o.  62).    Bat 
these  receive  thereby  no  privilege  above  their 
brethren,  and  remain  subject  to  tho  abbot  and 
the  Rule.    A  steward  is  to  be  placed  over  all  the 
stores  of  the  monastery  (ceUeraHus^  c.  31),  and 
exhorted  to  a  conscientious,  discreet,  and  friendly 
discbarge  of  his  duty.     For  the  preservation  of 
the  clothing  and  furniture  some  monks  shall  be 
set  apart  by  the  abbot  (c.  32).    Along  with  the 
steward  each  of  the  others  shall  take  his  weekl  v 
turn  in  looking  after  the  cooking  (c.  35).    Read- 
ing aloud  at  meals  shall  be  done  in  the  same 
manner,  but  only  by  those  who  are  good  readers 
(c.  38).     Finally,  an  old  and  prudent  monk 
shall  be  appointed  gate-keeper  (c.  66).     The 
order  of  the  monks  otherwise  (c.  63)  shall  cor^ 
respond  to  the  date  of  their  entrance  into  the 
monastery.     In  this,  however,  the  abbot  can 
make  changes,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
and  not  of  age  or  rank.  The  admission  of  mem- 
bers is  treated  of  in  o.  58,  which  enjoins,  that 
the  applicant  be  several  times  refused  altogether, 


and  then  brought  into  the  chamber,  where  guests 
are  lodged.    From  thence  he  is  taken  into  the 
cell  of  tha  novices,  where  the  Rule  is  read  to  him, 
time  allovred  for  deliberation,  and  opportunity 
granted  to  leave  the  monastery,  should  he  so 
wish.    If|  after  a  year's  trial,  he  still  continues 
resolute  and  desires  admittance,  and  promises 
to  abide  by  the  Rule  and  obey  every  com- 
mand, then  he  shall  be  received,  but  cannot 
after  that  withdraw.    The  mode  of  reception  is 
as  folloirs.    He  pledgee  in  writing  a  steadfast 
perseverance  (9tabUiUt$  is  to  be  understood  as 
habitual  as  well  as  local),  conversion  of  his 
morals  (coneemo  morum  comprises  separation 
from  the  world,  a  life  of  self-denial,  poverty,  and 
charity),  and  obedience  (obedienHa)  to  God  and 
his  saints,  and  that  in  the  name  of  the  saints, 
to  whom  the  chnrch  of  the  monastery  is  dedi- 
cated, and  lays  this  paper  (wtUio  or  profusio) 
upon  the  altar  in  presence  or  the  abbot  and  the 
monks.  Then  a  prayer  is  offered,  and  the  novice 
casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  those  present,  who 
intercede  for  him.    Beforehand,  he  disposes  of 
all  hia  property  by  presenting  it  to  the  monns- 
tery  or  dividing  it  among  the  poor.   His  worldly 
garments  are  taken  off,  and  those  of  the  cloister 
are  put  on ;  but  the  former  are  kept,  in  case  he 
should  desire  to  withdraw  by  advice  of  the 
devil.    If  children  are  brought  to  the  monastery, 
(c.  59),  the  parents  shall  write  the  pledge,  wrap 
the  paper  and  the  hands  of  the  children  in  the 
altar-cloth  along  with  the  oblation  (the  eucharis- 
tio  elements),  and  thus  present  them.     Those 
who  are  of  noble  birth  and  wealthy  can  never 
bestow  any  gifts  on  their  offspring.  If  they  wish 
to  benefit  them,  it  must  be  done  indirectly  by 
donation  to  the  monastery,  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
rights  of  possession.      The  monks  shall  call 
nothing  their  own  (c.  33),  but  receive  what  they 
need  from  the  abbot ;  nor  shall  the^  accept  any- 
thing sent  or  presented  without  his  permission 
(c.  54).    Toocnine  general  conduct,  there  are 
first  72  directions  (c.  4)  in  regard  to  works  and 
the  means  of  virtue.    These  consist  of  a  series 
of  maxims,  for  the  most  part  very  good,  and 
based  upon  Holy  Scripture.    These  virtues  are 
specially  enjoined ;  obedience,  which,  to  the  en- 
tire renunciation  of  the  individual  will,  must  be 
rendered  to  superiors,  as  thougl)  Gk>d  spoke  by 
them  (c.  5) ;  taciturnity,  which,  however,  did  not 
forbid  that  to  be  said  which  was  good,  holy  and 
edifying  (c.  6) ;  and  humility,  described  by  Bene- 
dict (c.  7)  in  12  degrees,  up  which  the  monk 
may  climb  to  heaven.    Here  belongs  what  is 
added  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Rule  (c.  68  to 
71) ;  that  the  monk,  if  anything  be  laid  upon 
him,  which  he  cannot  do,  shall  modestly  declare 
it,  and  still  obey  the  command,  if  it  be  not  re- 
moved; moreover,  that  no  one  shall  strike  his 
fellow  or  take  him  into  his  protection ;  at  the 
same  time  they  shall  be  helpful  and  obedient  to 
one  another.    The  young  shall  honor  the  old 
and  call  them  fathers ;  the  old  love  the  young 
and  call  them  brothers.    The  abbot,  because  he 
occupies  the  place  of  Christ,  shall  have  the  titles, 
Domnus  et  Abbas  (c.  63).     Divine  worship,  the 
beginning  of  which  (c.  47)  must  be  directed  by 
the  abbot  himself,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him 
on  account  of  his  punctuality,  is  frequent  and  va- 
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ried  (o.  8  to  20),  begins  m  early  m  2  A.  M.,  and 
ooDtinueB  through  all  the  eanonical  hoars  to  the 
oompletorj.  It  is  adapted  to  the  ohurch-year 
and  its  festirals.  The  number  of  hymns  and 
prayers  appears  to  us  great,  and  yet  Benedict 
vras  oonsciuus  of  a  departure  from  the  custom 
of  the  earlier  fathers.  He  knew  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  praying  through  the  whole 
psalter  in  a  single  day,  whilst  he  requires  the 
same  task  to  be  performed  at  least  once  a  week. 
After  service,  all  must  retire  from  the  church  in 
the  greatest  quietness,  lest  the  worshippers,  who 
remain  behind,  be  disturbed  in  their  solitary 
devotions  (o.  52).  Those  whom  labor  or  travel 
prevented  from  reaching  the  oratorv  at  the  pro- 
per hour,  shall  kneel  down  (c.  50),  wherever 
they  are,  and  join  in  the  service  prescribed  for 
that  time.  Idleness,  says  Benedict,  in  c.  48,  is 
an  enemy  to  the  soul ;  hence,  the  brethren  shall 
engage  at  certain  times  in  manual  labor,  and  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  only  is  a  true 
monk  who  earns  his  own  livelihood.  In  summer 
and  winter,  some  6  or  7  hours  every  day  shall  be 
variously  spent  iu  labor,  and  3  in  reading.  On 
fast-days  each  one  shall  receive  a  book  from  the 
library,  every  page  of  which  must  be  read.  At 
such  times,  it  must  be  looked  to  that  no  one  is 
idle  or  uselessly  employed.  Sunday  especially 
shall  be  set  apart  for  reading,  but  he  who  can- 
not or  will  not  learn,  shall  work.  If  there  be 
any  handcraftsmen,  or  artists,  among  the  monks 
(c.  57)  they  mav  ply  their  trade  by  leave  of  the 
abbot,  but  shall  not  on  this  account  think  them- 
selves better  than  the  rest ;  they  shall  also  be- 
ware of  cheatery  in  the  disposal  of  their  wares, 
and  sell  at  lower  prices  than  workmen  outside 
of  the  monastery.  In  regard  to  clothing  (c.  55) 
no  fixed  style  is  adopted.  It  can  vary  according 
to  climate  and  season,  as  well  as  local  and  na- 
tional peculiarities.  In  mild  regions  he  recom- 
mends the  wearing  of  a  coat  {tunica)  and  a  cowl 
(cucuUa,  originally  a  covering  for  the  head,  that 
hung  down  upon  the  shoulders  like  a  nun's  veil ; 
at  the  time  of  Benedict  a  broader  cape  ending 
in  a  hood ;  and  later,  a  wide,  long  garment  alto- 
gether closed,  with  two  sleeves  ana  a  hood).  The 
one  for  winter  may  be  thicker  than  the  one  for 
summer.  At  work  the  monk  must  wear,  instead 
of  the  cowl,  a  scapular,  which  at  first  consisted 
of  pieces  resembling  two  aprons,  one  for  the 
front  and  one  fur  the  back,  and  these  joined  at 
the  shoulders  and  again  over  the  hips.  For  the 
protection  of  the  feet,  socks  and  shoes  are  to  be 
used.  Breeches  are  only  allowed  in  travelling. 
Concerning  the  color  and  material  of  the  gar- 
mente  nothing  is  settled.  In  choosing,  the  abbot 
shall  be  guided  by  price,  and  select  the  cheapest 
which  the  country  affords.  Worn-out  clothing 
is  to  be  kept  for  the  poor.  Eating  and  drinking 
are  regulated  thus  (c.  39  to  42).  Commonly 
only  two  cooked  dishes  (pulmenta)  shall  be 
served  up ;  but  after  severe  labor,  or  if  the  sea- 
son yields  special  producte,  a  third  mav  appear. 
Besides  these  each  one  receives  a  pound  of  bread 
per  diem.  Meat  is  wholly  forbidden,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness.  Wine  is  permitted  (a  Aenttna, 
about  half  a  bottle  a  day),  although  the  use  of 
it  is  not  exactly  becoming  for  a  monk.  There 
shall  be  two  meals  each  day,  omitting  the  many 
fast>days,  on  which  one  only,  and /that  taken 


after  the  ninth  hour,  or  just  after  vespers,  shsU 
be  allowed.  The  monks  shall  keep  ailence  at 
meal-time,  and  listen  to  the  reader.  After  the 
oompletory  all  conversation  must  cease.  During 
the  great  fasts,  besides  special  prayers,  the  giv 
ing  up  of  a  portion  of  daily  nourishment  is  ad- 
vised, but  only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  abbot  (c.  49).  If  a  monk  goes  out  and 
can  return  the  same  day,  he  shall  take  no  food 
at  all  outside  of  the  monastery  (c  51).  The 
abbot  eats  apart  from  the  monks  and  entertaioi 
the  guests,  or  the  brothers  whom  he  may  invite, 
at  his  table  (c.  56).  Each  monk  has  his  own 
bed,  which  consiste  of  a  mat,  a  sheet,  a  coverlet, 
and  a  pillow.  These  beds  (c.  55)  are  ranged 
side  by  side  in  a  chamber,  where  a  light  is  kept 
burning  all  night.  The  sleepers  lie  in  full  dress 
and  girded,  so  that  when  the  signal  for  matins 
is  given,  they  may  be  ready  for  doty  at  once 
(c.  22).  Independent  of  the  punishmente  threat- 
ened for  the  violation  of  most  of  the  foregoieg 
precepte,  there  are  also  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict 
special  chapters,  which  treat  of  discipline,  e.  g. 
chs.  23  to  30,  and  43  to  46.  Here  we  find  direc- 
tions, how  tardiness  at  worship,  and  at  meal- 
times, as  well  as  failures  in  singing,  and  read- 
ing, and  house-work  shall  be  atoned  for,  and 
that  heinous  and  secret  sins  shall  be  confessed 
to  the  abbot  In  general,  it  is  commanded  to 
give  to  any  monk  who  transgressea  one  or  two 
private  admonitions,  to  be  followed  by  a  poblie 
reprimand,  and  lastlv  by  the  ban  of  ezcommuDi- 
cation,  or,  in  case  that  does  not  reach  his  feel- 
ings, by  severe  fasting  and  sharp  blows.  The 
ban  consiste  in  exclusion  from  the  common  meal, 
or  from  divine  worship,  or  from  all  communion 
with  his  fellows.  Whoever  holds  interooane 
with  the  criminal  shall  receive  the  same  punish- 
ment ;  the  abbot  alone  is  suffered  to  comfort  and 
exhort  him.  Should  any  one  under  the  ban  ba 
converted,  he  must  cast  himself  down  upon  the 
ground  before  the  church  during  worship,  until 
the  abbot  declares  his  penance  sufficient  If, 
however,  he  remains  obdurate,  after  solemn 
intercessory  prayer  bv  the  whole  fraternity,  be 
shall  be  thrust  out  altogether.  Fugitives  from 
the  monastery  can  be  received  again  three  times. 
Benedict  enjoins  that  the  greatest  care  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  sick  (c.  3d)  for  Christ's  sake. 
They  shall  be  waited  on  in  a  special  chamber, 
and  furnished  with  bathing  and  animal  food. 
The  aged  and  the  children  are  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence,  and  more  plentifully  provided  for 
than  the  Rule  prescribes  fur  the  other  monks 
(c.  37).  Moreover,  there  is  frequent  mention 
(c.  63  and  70)  of  the  mode  in  which  the  children 
are  to  be  trained  up  till  they  attoin  the  age  of 
understanding,  the  I5th  year.  No  one  shall 
leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  without  the 
command  of  the  abbot,  and  Benedict  wishes 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  necessaries  of  life  be 
manufactured  there,  and  everything  avoided  that 
may  bring  the  monks  into  contect  with  the 
world  (c.  66).  When  any  one  has  retomed 
from  a  journey,  he  shall  cast  himself  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cnapel  and  beg  the  brethren  for 
their  intercessions  on  account  of  faults  he  may 
have  committed  abroad ;  but  of'  what  he  saw 
and  experienced  there  he  shall  say  nothing 
(c.  67).     Gueste  shall  be  received  and  enter- 
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toined  by  the  abbot  with  the  greatest  respect 
ftnd  rriendlinefts,  as  though  CbriHt  himself  in 
their  persons  Yisited  the  cloister  (o.  53),  but  they 
durst  not  mingle  with  the  brotherhood.  Priests, 
who  may  wish  to  live  in  the  monastery,  can  do 
so  on  acceptance  of  the  Rule  (c.  60) ;  so  also 
strange  monks,  who  come  with  good  credentials 
and  letters  of  dismission  from  their  abbots 
(c.  61).  Finally,  Benedict  (e.  72)  ezhorU  the 
monks  to  seal  in  every  good  work,  to  brotherly 
love,  to  the  fear  of  Ood,  to  humility,  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  abbot ;  then  after  commending  them 
all,  as  well  as  himself,  to  Christ  the  Saviour, 
above  whom  they  shall  place  nothing,  he  re- 
marks expressly  (c.  73),  that  his  Rule  can  only 
lead  perchance  to  purity  of  morals  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  holy  life,  not  to  its  perfection.  But 
this  perfection  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  teach.  He  points  to 
CassianuB  and  names  St.  Basil,  toward  whose 
heights  of  doctrine  and  virtue  they  ought  to 
elimb,  after  the  Rule  of  Benedict  has  contributed 
its  small  help  thereto.  It  is  clear  from  this 
epitome  of  his  Rule,  that  Benedict  along  with 
bis  contemporaries  regarded  monachism  as  a 
school  of  virtue  and  a  means  of  salvation,  and 
the  cloister  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  world 
and  a  house  for  the  practice  of  holiness,  and 
that  be  bent  all  his  energies  to  carry  out  this 
idea  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
monks.  Hie  most  weighty  precepts  had  this 
end  in  view.  Of  any  influence  to  be  exerted 
oponthe  world  at  large  and  in  the  church,  he 
bad  no  thought.  The  single  command  enjoin- 
ing hospitality  shows,  that  the  duties  of  charity 
only  found  consideration  in  so  far  as  tboy  could 
be  exercised  by  one  who  was  bound  to  a  certain 
spot,  solitary,  silent,  and  without  will  of  his  own, 
busied  continually  for  the  benefit  of  the  monas- 
tery. It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  Benedict 
and  the  first  Benedictines  paid  no  regard  to 
scientific  pursuits.  The  introduction  of  this 
feature  into  the  order  was  the  work  of  Cassio- 
dorus  (see  Art.  C). 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  Benedict,  who 
bad  no  presentiment  of  its  importance  in  the 
future.  That  just  this  attempt  to  establish 
monachism  should  succeed,  was  onlv  possible 
by  a  8pecial  concurrence  of  events,  since  it  co- 
incided with  and  was  followed  by  others,  which 
in  part  originated  with  more  gifted  and  influ- 
ential men  than  he,  and  won  deserved  acknow- 
lederoent.  Thus  in  Italy  itself,  in  the  next  age, 
and  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Benedict,  Cas- 
siodorus,  Equitius,  Eugippius,  and  others  put 
forth  monastic  rules;  in  France  at  the  same 
time  Cassarius  and  Aurelianns  of  Aries  did 
likewise ;  Columban  followed  not  long  after, 
and  then  Isidore  of  Hispalis  (Seville)  in  Spain. 
How  the  Rule  of  Beneaict  came  into  use  and 
power  by  the  side  of  others,  old  and  new,  both 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. The  monastic  orders,  like  those  of  the^ 
clergy,  agreed  among  themselves.  The  monas- 
tericM,  in  spite  of  their  varying  statutes,  took  no 
exclusive  position  against  each  other.  Hence  it 
was  not  only  easy  for  a  monk  to  pass  from  one 
to  another,  but  even  the  rules  which  sprang  up 
in  different  monasteries  were  often  found  to- 
gether in  one,  and  prevailed  there  according  to 


the  choice  and  order,  which  pleased  the  exiatlnc 
abbot.  Hence  extension  was  practicable ;  and 
that  the  Benedictine  Rule  attained  the  supre- 
macy over  all  others  is  certainly  due  in  part  to 
its  own  constitution.  It  was  tolerably  complete, 
intelligible,  and  simple,  And  distinguished  by 
wisdom,  moderation,  mildness,  and  adaptability. 
And  as  it  was  the  policv  of  the  Latin  Church  to 
make  the  monastic  orders  conform  to  her  own 
unity,  the  foundation  of  Benedict  gradually 
gained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  rulers,  and  was 
at  last  authorised  exclusively,  whilst  he  himself 
was  henceforth  revered  as  the  patriarch  of  all 
the  western  monks.  They  who  aided  most  to 
this  victory  were  Qregory  the  Great,  Gregory 
II.,  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the^Germans,  ana 
the  Frankish  kings,  Gregory  the  Great  had 
met  in  Rome  fugitives  from  Montecassino,  re- 
ceived the  Rule  from  the  hands  of  its  great 
advocate,  Simplicius,  and  lived  under  it  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  founded. 
He  extolled  Benedict  in  his  famous  Dialogues, 
and  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  to 
the  establishment  of  his  order.  He  promoted 
its  spread  in  Italy  and  Sicilv,  whither,  according 
to  tradition,  Placidus  had  already  carried  it. 
He  planted  it  along  with  Christianity  itself 
among  the  Saxons  in  England.  Still  we  find 
him  praijiing  other  ascetics  and  commending 
their  rules  also.  Indeed  he  gave  some  precepts 
in  which  he  plainly  departed  from  those  of 
Benedict.  Thus  the  universal  importance  of 
the  latter  was  not  yet  acknowledged.  But  when 
in  the  8th  cent,  by  means  of  the  Franks,  the 
conversion  of  German  Christianity  into  a  Latin 
church-organism  was  effected,  when  the  nations 
of  the  West  became  Roman,  then  Pope  Gregory 
II.  and  Boniface  adopted  the  Benedictine  as  the 
exclusive  form  of  Roman  monachism.  But 
meanwhile  it  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing,  in  many  respects,  from  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  its  founder;  particularly  by  the 
accjuisition  of  lands  and  subjects.  The  mona^ 
teries  had  become  independent  and  powerful, 
the  seats  of  lords.  They  were  filled  from  the 
noble  families,  by  whom  they  were  richly  en- 
dowed, and  were  generally  closed  against  their 
subjects.  Their  ereat  landed  possessions  and 
the  noble  origin  of  the  monks  gave  them  a  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  position  in  the  state. 
With  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth,  the 
aristocracy  of  piety,  intelligence  and  morals 
was  associated  in  the^e  monasteries.  To  collect 
such  model-communities  of  lords  in  cloister- 
castles  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Church,  and 
send  them  forth  into  new  spheres,  had  now  be- 
come the  chief  object  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
Next  to  this,  it  took  special  pains  to  preserve 
and  cherish  the  arts  and  literature  of  classic 
and  Christian  Rome.  In  both  respects  the  com- 
munication of  its  spiritual  wealtn  lay  beyond 
the  original  design  of  the  Order.  Besiaes  which 
many  of  the  brethren  labored  as  missionaries 
with  great  success,  many  others  difi'used  their 
learning  beyond  the  monastic  walls,  and  indi- 
viduals even  had  compassion  on  the  poor  peo- 
ple, and  taught,  warned,  and  comforted  them, 
speaking  and  writing  in  tho  mother-tongue. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  from  the  8th  cent,  till  the 
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prewnfe  time,  relates  onlj  to  the  ao&lu  and  not 
the  none,  aboat  whom  a  mere  word  must  suiBoe. 
The  oune  of  the  West,  like  the  monks,  were 
obliged  to  sorrender  by  degrees  all  mles  laid 
down  for  them  before,  in  favor  of  that  of  Bene> 
diet ;  and  afterward  honored  Scholsstica  as  their 
original  founder,  though  without  anj  historical 
ground.  But  the  monks'  role  of  Benedict  was 
not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  nuns,  of  which 
evil  Heloise,  when  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  had 
reason  to  complain.  A  great  diversity  of  rules 
and  customs  soon  sprang  up  among  them,  and 
their  morals  fell  into  decay  earlier  than  those 
of  the  monks.  On  the  history  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  the  two  chief  works  of  Mabillon, 
before  cited,  are  still  classic.  Beside  these,  the 
Jlistoria  lUeraria  ordinU  S,  Benedieti  of  Mag^ 
noold  Ziegelbaur  ai.d  O.  Legipont  (Aug,  FtnS. 
1754,  4  vols,  fol.),  and  the  5th  vol.  of  Ilelyot's 
extensive  history  of  the  monastic  and  knightly 
orders,  may  be  consulted.  Monachism  from  its 
rise  stood  side  by  side  with  the  clerical  estate 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  by  degrees 
gmduslly  supplanted  it.  Entrance  into  the 
cloister  was  alone  regarded  as  conversion  mon- 
astic life  as  rdigio,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
cowl  as  contfersi  and  religiosu  The  dergv 
sought  pietv  and  knowledge  in  the  secluded  cell, 
and  the  episcopal  chairs  were  principally  filled 
by  monks.  The  manifest  hatred  of  the  clergy 
toward  the  Benedictine  Order  in  later  tiroes  was 
Khndowed  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  priest 
Florentius  toward  its  founder,  M-ho  at  that  time 
fixed  the  relation  of  the  monks  to  the  clerical 
estate.  Whilst  he  placed  the  monasteries  under 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  their  own  priesto  ren- 
dered them  independent  of  all  the  lower  clergy. 
The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  secular  character, 
gradually  fell  below  the  Benedictines  in  influ- 
ence, power,  and  inward  worth.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  bondmen,  and  suffered  to 
remain  in  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance.  And 
so  they  became  the  magical  possessors  and  me- 
chanical dispensers  of  the  gifts  of  divine  grace 
in  the  Church,  without  respect  and  efficiency. 
Soon  they  could  scarcely  use  a  ritual,  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and,  in  point  of  morals, 
sank  as  low,  yea  lower,  than  the  laity  around 
them.  In  view  of  such  a  result,  perhaps,  or 
because  they  read  the  signs  of  the  times  better 
than  others,  Eusebius  of  Yercelli  and  Augustine 
attempted  to  introduce  monastic  discipline  and 
conventual  life  into  the  clerical  estate.  But  the 
mighty  revival  of  monachism  in  its  separate 
form  frustrated  their  efforts,  and  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  only  when  the  latter  had  achieved 
a  complete  victory.  The  degradation  of  the 
secular  clergy  had  become  so  extreme  that 
something  must  be  done  for  their  elevation,  and 
monachism,  which  had  wrought  the  injury, 
furnished  the  means  and  way.  In  the  8th  cent, 
appeared  the  Viia  canonica  clericorum,  and  im- 
mediately found  general  favor  and  acceptance. 
Wealthy  chapters  and  excellent  cathedral  schools 
arose  beside  the  monasteries,  and  were  the 
rather  frequented  and  endowed  by  the  nobles, 
because  in  them  the  line  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  was  strictly  drawn.  The  inhabit- 
ante  of  many  monasteries  now  transformed 
themselves  into  canons,  and  in  others  the  monks,  | 


to  the  total  neglect  of  their  role,  soon  adopted  a 
similar  mode  of  living  together  as  prebendariM. 
The  abbeys  were  either  used  by  the  princes  for 
their  own  advantage,  or  conferred  as  fiefs  on 
laymen  (itbbaeomiies),  or  at  best  made  over  to 
the  bishops.  And  thus,  in  a  short  time  after  its 
victory,  the  whole  Benedictine  Order  was  io 
danger  of  subversion.  But  it  had  not  yet  ran 
its  course.  Its  inward  strength  and  the  neoee- 
sity  of  its  existence  delivered  monachism  from 
the  shackles  of  canonical  life,  and  purged  out 
various  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  as  well  se 
some  original  elemente  which  did  not  accord 
with  its  altered  destiny.  This  renovation  pe^ 
fected  itself  in  a  great  number  of  forms,  very 
different  in  their  origin  and  design.  Some  were 
friendly  offshoots,  others  hostile  rivals.  Bat 
the  Order  was  not  organised  as  a  whole,  and 
struggles  were  now  made  In  this  direction. 
Here  l>elongs  the  attempt  of  Benedict  of  Aniase. 
Supported  by  Louis  le  Debonnair,  he  ordered,  at 
s  synod  of  abbote  held  in  Aix-la-Cbapelle  (817), 
che  consolidation  of  the  monasteries  of  the  em- 
pire, and  enjoined  as  the  common  law  the  Rule 
of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  with  additions  and  emen- 
dations. In  the  10th  cent,  similar  attempts 
were  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
by  the  Archbishops  Frederick  of  Maycnce, 
Adalbero  of  Rheims,  and  Dunstan  of  Canter 
bury.  We  may  also  name  Gerhard  of  Brogne, 
who  reformed  the  monasteries  in  Flanders  and 
Hennegau  (H<iinaut|,  but  without  any  thought 
of  union  and  collective  government.  This  was 
at  length  attained  in  some  degree  by  a  form 
produ^  in  this  century — that  of  the  congrega- 
tion, whose  prototype  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  so 
much  in  the  associated  cloisters  of  Subiaoo,  si 
in  the  relation  of  the  abbeys  to  their  colonies, 
cells  and  priories.  The  congregation  was  a  free 
union  of  independent  monasteries  fur  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Rule  of  Benedict  (with  the 
canons  of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  and  several  n^^^r 
precepte,  relating  to  external  matters  chiefly  and 
the  common  government.  It  originated  usoallj 
in  the  model-convents,  whose  abbots  becsme 
prominent  advocates  of  union,  and  at  stated 
seasons  called  together  the  abbots  of  other  in- 
dependent monasteries  to  consult  and  pass  reso- 
lutions. A  closer  form  of  union  the  Benedictine 
Order  has  never  endured,  and  anything  like  a 
compulsory  consolidation  of  all  the  convents  in  a 
certain  district,  or  even  in  the  whole  church, 
has  been  stoutly  resisted.  The  fimt  and  most 
famous  congregation  was  that  of  Clugny  (see 
Art.),  which  proved  a  source  of  blessing  to  the 
Order  and  the  Church.  Soon  followed  those  of 
Hirscbau,  Clu^a,  and  Pulsano.  At  the  close  of 
the  lOth  cent  the  old,  fanatical  spirit  of  asceti- 
cism began  to  revive  again  in  the  Western 
Church.  Its  flrst  impulse,  indeed,  was  onlj  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Rule  of  Benedict,  but  it  soon 
felt  itoelf  compelled  to  form  special  communities, 
with  their  own  centres  of  power.  Thus  arose 
the  Orders  of  Cumaldoli,  of  Fonto  Avellsno,  of 
Vallombrosa,  of  Gram  moot,  of  Fontevrauld,  of 
Chartreux,  of  Citeaux ;  the  Orders  of  the  Wil- 
helmitcs,  Gilbertines,  Humiliati,  Sylvestrines, 
Coelestines,  Olivetans;  the  Order  of  Curpus 
Christi,  and  that  of  St.  Birgitta.  The  Benedic- 
tines had  now  become  only  one  of  many  oiders» 
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ftud  th6  peop1«  diBlingQiBhed  them  by  their 
common  habit,  and  caUed  them  Black  Frian. 
Tber  had  to  divide  favor,  reepeot,  iofloeDoe,  and 
wealth,  und  vevj  M>mi  aaw  their  earlier  place 
usurped  bj  the  White  Friars  or  Cistereiana. 
Hot  these  and  all  other  offehoote  of  the  old 
Latin  monaetio  stock  were  eclipsed  in  the  lEth 
cent  bv  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  Francis  and 
Dominto.  With  their  rise  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Benedictines  was  fulfilled.  Thej  gra* 
daally  sank,  and  all  attempts  at  reform  were 
fraitleis,  althou)2:h  they  even  tried  to  introduce 
a  oonstitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Mendicants. 
The  Popes,  Clement  V.  and  Benedict  XII.,  strove 
by  their  edicts  (an.  1311  and  1336)  to  revive  the 
Order,  but  in  vain.  The  only  good  effect  of 
these  endeavors  was  a  persuasion  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  the  direction  of  scientific  cul- 
ture ;  and  fur  this  purpose  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guages and  of  philosophy  were  placed  in  each 
monastery,  and  of  everv  twenty  monks  one  was 
sent  to  a  university.  Acre  these  students  lived 
together  in  special  colleges  under  the  sapervision 
of  priors,  and  studied  theology  and  the  canon 
law.  Henceforth  learning  was  the  sole  aim  and 
glory  of  the  Order.  The  admission  of  children 
and  the  eiclnsion  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  abolished  by  the 
Councils  of  Conatance  and  Trent.  Both  these 
Councils  sought  to  restore  the  old  laws  after  the 
plan  of  the  eongregaUon,  At  length  the  decree 
was  issued  from  Trent*  that  all  the  Benedictine 
monasteries,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  should  form 
themselves  into  new  congregations,  according  to 
the  dioceses  io  which  they  were  (Seasio  XXV. 
Deerd,  reform,  cap,  8).  Some  of  these  sur- 
passed those  of  earlier  date,  with  the  exception 
of  t4iat  of  Clugny,  and  fiourished  for  a  short 
period,  till  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the 
rise  of  the  Jesuits  diminished  their  importance. 
The  congregations  in  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and 
the  Netherlands  may  be  mentioned,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  St.  Yannes  in  Verdun  (from  1604), 
and  the  congregation  which,  in  1618,  was  es- 
tablished in  Paris  under  tbe  name  and  patro- 
nage of  St.  Maurns  (see  Art.).  Joseph  11.,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
wrought  great  mischief  to  the  Order  and  almost 
destroyed  it.  Since  then  it  has  slowly  recovered 
(first  in  Austria),  and  of  late  years  has  exhi- 
bited a  greater  strictness  than  formerly.  The 
Benedictines  are  still  distinguished  for  classical 
learning.  Their  monasteries  are  useful  as  sem- 
inaries and  seats  of  literary  ease,  although 
Catholic  gymnasial  instruction  is  now  rather 
cntruated  to  the  Piarists.  The  question  n rises, 
whether  the  wants  of  the  time  and  the  disposi- 
tion of,  the  Catholic  Church  are  favorable  to  the 
Order.  Eyen  the  Ultramontanes,  who  look  for 
this  service  from  a  Catholic  academy,  seem  to 
have  apprehended  that  the  culture  of  science 
f^quires  neither  an  order,  nor  the  vow  of  a 
»aonk.  Albrbcht  Vooil. — Porter, 

Benedict  of  Aniam  (originally  WiiiM),  the 
Kefurmer  of  roonachism,  was  born  (750)  in  Lan- 
gueduo.  His  father  was  the  Count  of  Maguelone, 
^0  took  his  son  while  yet  young  to  the  Fran- 
conian  court,  where  a  bright  career  was  opened 
to  him.  This  prospect  pleased  him,  for  he  was 
▼sry  ambitious,  although  often  disgusted  with 


the  pursuits  of  the  world.  In  774  an  event 
oocnrredy  during  the  passage  of  Charlemagne 
through  Ital^Tt  which  instantly  changed  his 
course.  Having  been  exposed  to  ^at  danger 
in  reeening  his  brother  from  drown  mg,  he  made 
a  vow  to  renounce  the  world,  and  fulfilled  it 
forthwith  by  entering  the  cloister  of  St.  Sequa- 
nus,  in  the  bishofiric  of  Langres,  as  a  monk. 
He  entered  upon  his  new  career  with  boundless 
seal.  By  emoracin j;  monachism  he  felt  himself 
placed  in  full  opposition  to  the  world,  and  bound 
to  strive  after  the  highest  attainments  of  his 
new  profession.  He  practised  its  most  extreme 
seventies,  and  sought  to  excel  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Latin  monks.  He  called  himself  Benedict, 
and  strove  to  attain  the  oriental  summit  of  per- 
fection, which  is  oommended«at  the  end  of  the 
Benedictine  rules.  He  did  tbis  for  2^  years; 
and  only  obtaining  thereby  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt instead  of  veneration  as  a  saint,  be  became 
more  moderate,  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  his  sphere,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
ject of  making  monasticism  an  essential  factor 
in  western  Christian  Franoonia.  In  order  to  this 
it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  monks,  to  unite 
their  fortunate  rivals,  the  canons,  under  the 
rules  of  Benedict»  to  regain  what  had  been  for- 
cibly taken  from  the  monks,  and  to  offer  to  the 
episcopal  derf^  the  chief  influence  in  Church 
and  State.  Unfortunately  Benedict's  own  person 
was  too  prominent  in  his  plan.    He  accom- 

flished  much,  but  it  passed  away  with  himself, 
n  779  be  left  the  cloister  of  Sl  ^quanus,  where 
they  wished  to  make  him  abbot,  went  to  Lan* 
guedoc,  and  founded  a  model  cloister  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anianos.  Here  he  soon  gained 
great  respect  as  abbot.  The  veneration  of  the 
people  and  the  thankfulness  of  the  monks, 
whom  he  in  many  wave  improved  and  assisted, 
made  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  per* 
sons  in  South  France,  at  least  in  Aquitania. 
He  obtained  the  favor  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
son  Lewis,  who  was  King  of  Aquitania.  Bene- 
diot  sided  with  Alcoin,  and  was  connected  with 
him  in  the  controversy  concerning  Adoptionism. 
What  he  wrote  in  tbis  controversy,  namely, 
treatises  on  the  incarnation,  the  trinity,  baptism, 
etc.  (printed  in  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  T.  V.  p. 
1-62),  is  of  little  value.  Doctrine  was  not  his 
sphere.  He  undertook  other  literary  labors  in 
behalf  of  monkery.  Besides  an  Excerptus  di* 
versarum  modus  poenitentiarum  (to  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  Baluzius'  capitulars),  he  wrote 
a  collection  of  all  known  rules  for  monks  and 
nuns  (first  published  by  Lucas  Holsienins  as 
Codex  regularum,  quae  SS.  P.  P.  monnchis  et 
virginibus  sanctimonialibus  praescip^ere,  etc., 
Paris,  1663,  4to.,  improved  and  enlarged  by 
Brockie,  Augsb.  1759,  fol.  6  vols.),  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  agreement  of  all  rules  w  ith  the 
Benedictine  (Concordia  regularum  ed.  Hugo 
Menard,  Paris,  1638,  4to.).  Such  labors  were 
necessary,  since  that  the  Abbot  of  Anianus  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and 
used  it  not  only  to  elevate  and  increase  the 
cloisters  of  Aquitania,  but  also  had  undertaken, 
at  the  request  of  Lewis,  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  cloisters.  The  hope  of  Lewis 
to  succeed  bis  father  on  the  throne,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  future  of  his  aspiring  abboi 
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Benadict  was  very  active  for  his  patron,  and 
seems  to  have  influenced  Charlemagne  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  succession  of  his  son,  in  spite  of 
the  oppositiop  of  the  canons,  and  the  pAi*ty»  &t 
the  head  of  which  were  Adalard  and  Wala. 
The  change  of  government  brought  him  suddenly 
to  the  summit  of  his  power.  Lewis  called  him 
first  to  Maursmlinster  in  Alsace,  but  soon  after 
built  for  him  the  cloister  Inda  or  Cornelius- 
mlinster,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that  Benedict  might  be  daily  in  the  royal  palace 
and  counsel  the  king.  Ihe  great  influence 
which  he  exerted  on  politics  did  not,  however, 
lead  him  to  abandon  the  firm  position  he  had 
taken  as  the  champion  of  monasticism,  or  to 
forget  the  calling  to  purify,  strengthen  and 
elevate  it.  Lewis  appointed  him  chief  superin- 
tendent of  all  cloisters  in  Franc«mia,  and  as  such 
he  carried  his  plan  through  the  celebrated  Diet, 
which  was  held  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  817.  As 
he  had  great  pt)wer  in  Lewis'  g4)vernment,  it  is 

fossible  that  after  the  death  of  the  Empress 
rmengard,  he  influenced  Lewis  to  abandon  his 
determination  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  to 
marry  again.  He  did  not  survive  the  political 
complications  resulting  from  this,  but  died  Feb. 
12,  821.  After  his  death,  his  enemies  Adalard 
and  Wala,  whom  he  had  overthrown,  gained 
favor  with  the  emperor,  and  monasticism  again 
declined.  (His  biogr.  by  Ardo,  in  Bolland's 
Act  SS.  mens.  Febr.  12 ;  more  full  by  MabiUon 
in  Act  SIS*  ord.  s,  Benedict^  vol.  I.,  4th  cent. ; 
MabUloUt  Antiales,  Vol.  II.;  GMreff  Allgem. 
K..Qesch.,  in.  704.) 

Albrbcbt  Vogel. — B^ck, 
Bonedict  Levita,  t.  e,  deacon,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Ments  between  825-^47. 
We  know  him  only  from  a  scientific  work,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  Aut- 
gar, — a  continuation  of  the  capitulars  of  Ansegis, 
m  3  new  books  (see  the  Art.  Annegis),  Bene- 
dict says  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  he  de- 
signed to  make  a  supplement  to  Ansegis  from 
the  capitulars  of  Pepip,  Charlemagne  and  Lewis. 
The  materials  for  toe  work  he  derived  from  the 
scattered  acts  of  synods  and  diets,  especially 
from  the  archives  of  the  archbishopric  at  Ments, 
which  the  Archbishop  Riculf  (786-813)  had  col- 
lected, and  Autgar  had  discovered.  He  also 
declared  himself  prepared  to  add  other  contribu- 
tions to  his  work,  and  add  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
book  to  the  three  published.  Others  have  done 
this  later. 

The  more  critically  this  collection  of  capitu- 
lars has  been  examined  since  the  16th  cent.,  the 
more  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  does 
not  deserve  the  title  of  diet  laws,  which  was 
probably  selected  to  deceive.  After  the  close 
connection  between  this  work  and  the  pseudo- 
isidorian  had  been  shown,  Blondel  and  Uonring 
charsed  it  directly  with  being  a  counterfeit.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  capitulars  of  Bene- 
dict consisted  almost  entirely  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  taken  from  the  most  different  sources, 
but  their  genuineness  and  value  were  declared 
by  the  fact  that  the  materials  were  collected 
earlier  at  the  command  of  Franconian  kings, 
and  thus  made  equal  to  the  laws  of  the 
diets ;  in  this  form  Baluze^  Capitul.  regum 
Fraocorum,  I.  Praef.  {  45,  supposes  they  were 


found  by  Benedict  and  poblisbed.  This  Ttew 
remained  un refuted  until  lately,  although  it  ti 
unproved  and  improbable.  The  first  person  who 
has  shown  the  untenableness  of  this  view  is 
Savifrny,  in  his  Oeschichte  des  riSmiscb.  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  IL  {  45;  after  him,  in  1836.  IT. 
Knust,  in  a  learned  work,  De  Benedict  Levitae 
collectione  capitularium,  closed  the  subject. 
According  to  the  conclusions  of  this  work,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  archbishopric  of  Meats  ap- 
pear as  intentional  forgers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Benedict  was  the  chief  one  among 
them,  and  knowingly  the  originator  of  the  de- 
ception ;  how  far  Riculf  prepared  the  way  for 
this,  or  Autgar  contributed  to  it,  cannot  bo  de- 
termined. 

The  sources  of  the  collected  work,  as  Koast 
(although  not  always  correct  and  exact)  has 
shown,  are,  for  the  smallest  pari,  real  lavs  of  the 
empire,  but  rather  the  different  l)ooks  of  the  I 
church-library  at  Ments :  the  laws  of  the  West 
Goths  and  Bavarians,  the  Theodosian  Codex  asl 
its  jwvellae^  Alarich's  breviary,  the  Bible,  pa- 
tristic, theological  and  historical  writings,  col- 
lections of  canons,  among  which  are  the  Uido- 
riana,  as  well  as  the  DionysuhHadrianta,  and 
especially  the  pseudo-isidorian  decretals,  which 
are  so  extensively  used  that  it  hae  been  believed 
that  they  originated  in  Ments«  and  were  a  pro- 
duction of  Benedict's,  although  without  reason 
(see  the  Art  Pseudo-isidor),  This  vast  amount 
of  material  has  not  been  unskilfully  used ;  geD^ 
rally  the  original  is  not  transcribed,  but  abridged 
or  rewritten,  often  considerably  changed,  and, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  credited,  designedly  disfigured, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  source.  Whether  this 
charge  of  repeated  falsification  touches  Benedict, 
who  declares  that  be  gives  bis  material  un- 
changed, or  his  predecessors,  is  uncertain.  Bat 
for  the  absence  of  all  order  and  system,  for 
haste  of  composition  (or,  if  several  worked  to- 
gether, through  defective  control  and  cooneo- 
tion),  repetitions,  contradiction^  and  negligeDces 
of  all  kinds,  he,  as  editor,  is  alone  to  blame. 
The  time  when  Benedict  wrote  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
preface,  that  he  published  his  collection,  not 
before  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  not 
after  that  of  Autgar,  therefore  between  810 
and  847. 

The  object  which  the  work  was  lo  promote  can 
easily  be  conjectured.  Knust  baa  clearly  shown 
what  particular  plans  Benedict  or  Autgar  fol- 
lowed, how  it  was  designed  especially  to  preserre 
the  honor  of  the  archbishops  Riculf  and  Aut- 
gar, who  were  not  in  good  repute,  and  to  restore 
the  bishopric  of  Ments  to  the  German  primatf. 
But  the  most  important  object  of  the  f«l^ 
capitulars  was  of  a  political  character.  It  >< 
true  that  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  written, 
the  a^tation  of  the  question  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  metropolitan  synods  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  there  was  still  a  numl>er  of  related 
points  of  controversy  unsettled  —  particularl; 
did  the  bishops  claim  the  right  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  tne  king  and  his  affairs.  It  is  rerj 
probable  that  the  pseudo-isidorian  decretals  were 
designed  for  this  controversy,  and  perhaps  ori* 
einated  during  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  prior  to 
§60,  no  one  bad  the  courage  to  appeal  to  them 
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ft«  authority ;  that  at  the  time  when  Benediot 
wrote,  only  the  genuine  niRterial  uf  the  collectio 
canuDum  Hadrianea  was  valid  as  a  source  of 
law.  It  was,  therefore,  a  well-laid,  and,  fur  the 
timeK,  cunning  scheme,  to  gain  authority  for 
the  fiilse  decretab,  under  the  name  of  laws  of 
the  empire,  which,  it  was  asserted,  could  be 
proven  from  the  archives,  and  to  combine  with 
them  a  mass  of  other  materials.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  main  object  of  Benedict's  ouUection ; 
and  therefore  it  m  connected  with  the  genuine 
and  greatly  respected  work  of  Ansegis,  as  its 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  book. 

The  tncctu  of  this  attempt  was,  on  the  whole, 
unfavorable.  There  are,  it  is  true,  MSB.  in 
Germany,  in  which  the  capitulars  of  Benedict 
were  circulated  with  Ansegis ;  but  as  laws  of 
the  empire,  or  an  equally  authorised  part  of  Anse- 
gis they  never  were  acknowledged  in  Germany. 
Benedict's  work  has  been  cited  and  used  as  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  capitulars, 
only  at  the  West  Franconian  diets  of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  and  then  in  separate  collections 
uf  canunD,  first  in  Regino,  then  in  Burchnrd's 
decret.,  in  Ivo  and  Deusdedit,  in  the  collectio 
Cswar- Augustan 0,  and  in  the  most  extended 
furm  in  the  collectio  trium  partium  and  in  an 
epitome  juris  ecolesiastici  described  by  HartZ" 
heim,  Biblioth.  Colon.  1747,  p.  77.  Altogether 
it  was  received  as  authority  only  by  the  clergy 
DD  the  Rhine  and  in  France,  and  but  for  a  short 
time.  Uerard,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  Isaac, 
Bishop  of  Langres,  published  extracts  from  it 
in  their  dioceses  in  858  and  859. 

The  work  is  bei»t  published  now,  together  with 
the  above-mentioned  treatise  of  Knust,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  second  part  of  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Legum,  and  the  extracts  of  Herard 
and  Isaac  in  BahaCj  CapituL  regum  Fratic,  L, 
1233, 1283.  Mbrksl.— .BecJb. 

BenedictionB,  BlesMxnga^  are  sacred  transac- 
tions (customs,  siffns,  si^na)  and  prayers,  by 
which  th^  grace  of  God  is  supplicated  for  per- 
suing and  the  beneficial  use  for  things.  They 
are  distinguished  from  consecrations,  with  which 
they  are  generally  connected,  because  by  these 
the  persons  and  things  themselves  become 
sacred  {res  sacrae),  and  are  set  apart  from  pro- 
fane use  ;>  and  also  from  dedications,  &o. 

From  this  review  the  most  essential,  but  not 
QDdisputed  distinctions  of  these  sacred  customs, 
vhich  are  often  interchanged,  follow.  These 
are,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  rUus  sacramentales,  i.  e.  sacred  trans- 
actioDS,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  sacra- 
ments, having  definite  matter,  form,  and  a  min- 
istry, which  cunstitutes  a  sacramentum  sensu 
utricto,  but  wanting    the   res  sacramenti,  the 

'  GUUbtrf,  de  utu  eeeltnatt.  (in  Du  i^retn«,  Olotunr, 
*•  9.  btntd.  and  eo»#eer.)  thus  defines  these  terms :  Di* 
OICAT  pamti/tx  atrium,  teMp/ym,  altare,  tabulam  altarU, 
ikdicart  tmim  €•$  locum  Vw>  offerrt,  hnttd,  el  aanefi/fe. 
OussBcaAT  aut€m  epiwcoput  uUntilia  teeL,  {vftimenta 
taeerdot,  <l  ponti/,,  altari^  wttaminOf  <te.).  JBa  enim 
fQHtum  eoiwecral  quae  a  eommuni  U9U  iii  eulium  diptnum 
ttpQrantur,  Bbhidicbrb  aotem  dice  praesulem  ea 
qaae  non  snot  nteos.  eool.,  consecrare  vero  ipsa  utens. 
BeoedidtergopoDtifaz  regtnam  et  virginem  earn  vela- 
tur  et  qa^nlibet  fidelem  l^nediei  postalanteni  et  totam 
popttlttia  ante  fiaesBS. 


special  promise  of  sacramental  grace,  and,  there- 
fore, have  not  the  character  of  a  sacrament. 
The  passage  which  Qratian  adopted  from  the 
Trullan  Council  of  692  (c.  16  dist.  XXVIII.) 
explains  benediction  by  sanetificationis  iraditio. 
This  follows  especially  by  signing  with  the  cross 
(si^num),  invocation  of  the  Ho^  Ghost,  impo- 
sition of  hands,  anointing,  sprinkling  with  holy 
water,  burnine  incense,  etc.,  and  pronouncing  of 
the  prescrikied  formulas,  which  are  collected  in 
ritual  books  (libri  benedictionales,  benedio- 
tionalia),  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
almoHt  a  difiTerent  one  for  each  diocese.  Martens 
(de  antiquis  ecclesiae  ritibus  T.  III.)  has  col- 
lected the  most  ancient  In  an  ancient  ordo 
Romanus  (in  Mabillon's  Museum  Italicum,  T. 
II.  p.  73),  mention  is  made  of  a  liber  benedio- 
tionalis,  which  contains  the  benedictions  upon 
the  people,  pronounced  hj  the  bishop  at  the  end 
of  ihe  service.  Lambecius  (commentarius  de 
biblioth.  caesarea  vindobon.  lib.  II.  cap.  5.) 
describes  a  benedictionalis  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Rom.  Catholic  books  of  ritual  contain  the 
formulas  which  are  now  most  used.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  generally  distinguish  between  benedictio 
constitutiva  and  invoccUiva;  the  former  is  con- 
secration, the  latter,  benediction  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  right  of  consecration  belongs  pro- 
perly only  to  the  bishop,  although  the  consecra- 
tion of  things  for  ecclesiastical  use  is  permitted 
to  priests,  by  virtue  of  special  privilege  or  a 
transfer ;  on  the  other  hand  the  benedictions  for 
extra-ecclesiastical  use  are  entirely  given  to  the 
priests,  some  even  to  deacons.  Based  on  Heb. 
t :  7,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  lib.  VIII.  cap. 
28,  declares:  "The  bishop  blesses  (cvKoyt*).  and 
receives  the  blessing  from  (other)  bishops,  but 
never  from  presbyters.  The  presbyter  blesses. 
He  receives  the  blessing  from  the  bishop  and 
his  co-presbyters,  as  he  also  communicates  the 
blessing  to  these.  The  deacon  does  not  bless 
and  communicates  no  blessing,  but  receives  it 
from  the  bishop  and  presbyter."  Com  p.  o.  6. 
dist.  XXI.  (Nicolaus  I.,  A.  D.  865).  Only  as  a 
substitute,  as  when  the  bishop  is  absent,  is  the 
benedictio  super  plebem  allowed  to  the  presbyter 
(o.  3.  Can.  XXVI.  qu.  VI.,  and  c.  65.  dist.  I. 
de  coneeor.).  Such  a  benediction,  however,  is 
not  a  festive  one ;  for  only  the  bishop,  and  such 
prelates  as  have  obtained  the  privilege,  can  com- 
municate it  (o.  3.  de  privilegiia  in  VI.^  (V.  7), 
Alexander  IV.).  Benedictions  connectea  with 
anointing  are  only  performed  by  bishops 
and  privileged  prelates,  and  these  only  for 
their  church.  The  effect  of  consecration  is, 
that  persons  and  things  are  set  apart  from  the 
world.  They  are  not  to  be  touched  with  uncon- 
secrated  hands,  and  injury  done  them  is  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  ordinarily ;  hence  the 
ban  ipso  facto  against  him,  who  lays  hands  on 
an  ecclesiastic  (see  the  Art.  Ban);  hence  res 
consecratae  extra  commercium  are  (c.  38  sq., 
dist.  I.  de  consecr. ;  o.  3.  X.  de  rerum  permnta- 
tione  [III.  19]:  "quod  semel  Deo  coDsecratam 
est  ad  humanos  nsus  transferri  non  deeef  o. 
UD.  X.  de  sacra  unctione  [I.  15],  etc.). 

The  particular  blessings  will  be  treated  of  in 
special  articles,  especially  in  thoae  on  the  saora- 
ments.  Comp.  of  older  literature,  ill  Augustus 
DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  der  ohrittliehen  ArobHo* 
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logie,  Bd.  X.  p.  165-6;  especially  Qcuanius, 
thesaurus  sacrorum  rituum.  Heljert^  Darstel- 
lung  der  Recbte,  die  io  Ansehunf;  der  heiligen 
Ilandluneen  stattfinden.  Prae.  182G.  8.,  bes.  {. 
25-28.  MOsenschmidt,  die  Gebriiuche  und  Se|(- 
Dunii^en  der  rSmiscbeoKirche.  Nenstadt  a.  d.  0. 
1830.  8.  FUnkraz  Dinkd,  das  Wesen  der  ordent- 
licben  pries terlichen  RealbenediotioneD  in  der 
katholischenKircbe.  Erlaneen  1847.  8. 

Tbe  Eoangelical  Church  knows  nothing  of 
such  specific  distinctions  in  the  blessings,  least 
of  all  of  the  separate  authorised  ministri  bene- 
dictionum,  for  generally  every  ordained  ecclesi- 
astic is  authoAsed  to  perform  all  sacred  trans- 
actions. Sometimes,  it  Is  true,  confirmation 
(consecration  in  the  proper  sense),  as  also  ordi- 
nation (with  consecration  and  laying  on  of 
handfi),  consecration  of  churches,  etc.,  was  re- 
served for  superintendents.  The  different  bene- 
dictions of  toe  Rom.  Cath.  Church  were  abol- 
ished at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
So  in  the  LUneburger  Articles,  1527,  Art.  19 
(Riehtert  K.-Ordnun^n  d.  16  Jahrh.  Bd.  I.  p. 
72).  The  same  in  the  Brandenb.-NUrnb.K.«Ordn. 
of  1533,  in  the  Art  on  Baptism  (RichUr  a.  a.  0. 
p.  197  sq.).  Later,  however,  similar  benedic- 
tions, particularly  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were 
again  introduced,  the  superstitious  accompani- 
ments being  removed.  Conoerning  the  forms 
that  are  used  see  the  Liturgies,  and  also  the  Art. 
on  Liturgies. 

Comp.  EUenschmidi,  Gesch.  d.  protestant. 
K.-Gebriiuche,  Leips.  1799.8.  Augusti,  Denk- 
wUrdigk.,  &c.,  Bd.  X.  p.  170.  183.  205.  etc. 

Ii.  F.  Jacobson. — Beck. 

Benefice  (benefidum  ecclesiasticum),  an  eccle- 
siastical office,  a  prebend,  comprehends  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  revenues  of  an  office,  together 
with  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  A  benefice, 
therefore,  may  1^  contemplated  in  a  spiritual 

ias  the  officium,  minUierium)  or  temporal  aspect, 
n  the  latter  we  have  it  in  the  iiarrower  sense,  as 
referring  to  the  prebends,  stipends,  proventusde 
rtdiiibus  eccleaiae  (comp.  c.  27.  in  fine  X.  de  pros- 
hendU  III.  5,  &c.).  In  the  nature  of  things 
both  belong  together,  and  have  done  so  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Church  (comp.  Luke  9 : 
7  with  I  Cor.  9  :  14.  "  Ben^ium  daiur  propter 
officium"  c.  15.  de  rescriptis  in  VP.  I.  3.).  ont 
benefidum  and  officium  are  often  used  in  the 
same  sense,  and  thus  a  benefice,  as  a  mere  pre- 
bend, declined.  This  happens  in  commendama 
(see  Commendans),  proMiimonia,  maintenance 
taken  from  church  revenues,  (c.  8.  de  conceMiofie 
prceb,  in  VP.  [III.  7.]),  and  pensions^  which, 
however,  as  soon  as  they  become  permanent,  are 
regarded  as  benefices  (c.  6.  X.  de  cier.  non  resid.). 
A  benefice  is  usually  perpetual,  but  sometimes 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  person  or 
persons  {ben,  personate,  Concil.  Tarracon.  a. 
l59I,  in  the  Uonoil.  Uispan.  Tom.  IV.  p.  524. 
See  Ferraris  biblioih,  canon,).  In  this  case  also 
the  principles  regardingbenefices  areapplicable, 
but  not  to  every  revocable  benefit  of  a  clergy- 
man (ben,  tnanuale).  The  right  of  revoking  it 
is  held  by  another,  the  clergyman  is  ad  niUum 
aUerius  (especially  of  the  Bishop)  amooibilis. 
The  incumbent  of  the  ben,  manuale  lacks  a  title, 
has  no  ben,  iUuUtre,  The  vicarius  perpet,,  how- 
ever, has  a  good  title,  eaonot  be  removed,  but 


holds  a  real  benefice  (c.  3.  X.  de  ojjk.  vicar,  II. 
28.1 ;  c.  27.  X.Vis  rescript,  [L  3j). 

As  the  spiritual  aspect  of  wmefiees  will  be 
treated  under  Church-qf^ces,  we  shall  limit  thii 
article  to  the  coDsideration  of  the  temporal  senie 
of  the  term. 

At  first  clergymen  having  a  charge  were  sojh 
ported  by  the  bishop,  or  out  of  the  general  nn- 
nues  of  the  Church,  which  the  bishop  oontroUed 
and  distributed.  According  to  custom,  vrhich 
subsequently  became  the  law,  he  appropriated 
equal  parts  to  tbe  clergy,  to  the  boildins  of 
churches,  and  to  the  poor  (c.  23  sqq-  Can,  aII. 

fii.  II.  of  A.  D.  475, 494,  &e. ;  OonciL  Braearam 
.  a,  563.  c.  7).  But  this  plan  of  support  was 
discontinued  as  parishes  were  multiplied  in  the 
larger  dioceses,  and  the  dotation  of  escb  with  s 
tract  of  land  became  more  general,  and  was  even 
required  by  law  (Capit.  Ludovici  a.  817,  c.  10. 
[Comp.  Capit  lib.  I.  85].  Capit.  Ludov.et  Loth. 
A.  820,  c  General  c.  4,  [Perts,  Monum.  Germ. 
Tom,  in.  fol.  207.  350],  Ac.).  After  A.  D.  500 
single  instances  occur  of  bishops  granting  land 
to  monks  and  ecclesiastics  for  their  uncondi- 
tional use ;  but  such  were  always  revocable,  (e. 
61.  Can,  XVI.  qu,  I.  Symmacbus  of  Rome  to 
CsBsarins  of  Aries,  502,  (Baronius,  AnnaL,  502, 
n.  36).  In  the  quoted  letter  of  Symm.,  he 
speaks  of  **  clerici  bowman  meriiorum"  to  whom 
such  might  be  granted  **  ut  temporalilerperfrnan- 
tur.  Such  grants  might  properly  be  esUed 
beneficia.  In  the  course  of  time  they  bectoM 
more  general,  and  assumed  the  form  of  temponl 
fiefs.  Whilst  the  latter  were  hereditary  io  pa^ 
ticular  families,  the  former  were  so  for  tbe 
churches.  The  possessions  and  revenues  of 
cathedral  churches,  and  monasteries,  were  mu- 
aged  more  independently  under  the  supervieioo 
of  the  bishop  —  fixed  incomes  belonging  to  pa^ 
ticular  charges,  which  afterwards  passed  oTerio 
the  parish  churches.  In  the  Xlth  cent,  tbit 
arrangement  became  general,  so  that  beneficntm 
became  identical  with  iiiulus  eccUsiae  ( Tkomoau^ 
tet,  et  nov,  cedes,  discipl,  circa,  beneficia.  P,  HI. 
lib,  II.,  c.  XVI.,  XVII.).  The  intimate  connec- 
tion between  officium  and  benefidum  is  seen  in 
the  transfer  of  the  classification  of  the  one  to  tbe 
other,  thus  we  meet  with&fn^etarv^Airia,ieei' 
laria,  airaia,  non  curata,  simplicia,  fninffra, 
maiora,  &c. 

The  erection  of  a  benefice,  joining  certain  rew* 
nues  perpetually  with  an  officium,  oan  onlj  take 
place  with  the  approbation  of  the  eccleiuft«tjcil 
authorities.  Formerly  Sees  were  founded  by 
Provioo.  Synods,  subsequently  it  became  the 
prerogative  of  the  Pope  (c.  50,  53,  Can,  XVU 
an,  I. ;  c.  5,  Cone,  Carthag,  II.,  a.  390),  [Gregor- 
III.,  a.  7381.  The  Pope  also  founds  collegia^ 
chapters.  The  bishop  nus  control  of  other  bene- 
fices in  his  diocese  (c.  II.  can.  XVI.,  qa.  VIL 
[conc.  Lat.  I.,  a.  1123,  can.  7]).  The  aWowanee 
of  the  necessary  means  is  a  private  affair.  Their 
adequacy  (dos  congrua),  and  the  equity  of  tbe 
benefice,  are  decided  upon  by  the  proper  aq* 
thority  (o.  9,  dist.  I. ;  o.  36,  X.,  do  praebcnd.  IIU 
5).  At  the  tine  of  the  dotation  the  fbonder 
may  fix  conditions  of  forfeiture,  reserve  tbe  rigbt 
of  patronage,  &c.,  which  then  become  perpetutl 
(c,  28,  C.  I.,  de  tpisc.  et  der.  [L  Z};  LcobdA 
Athanas.  &  466;  Clem.  2,  {  1,  <&  rd%jf.  dmituh 
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fill.  Ill;  Cane.  Vimn.  a.  1311;   Ome.  TVid. 
Kis,  XXV.  c.  5).    Tb«  erection  of  a  benefice, 
howeTer,  being  an  act  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
State  may  also  participate  in  it.    The  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  restoration  of  a  auppreesed 
benefice,  or  the  reverse  (c.  33,  X.  de  praebendis 
[III.,  5.]  Ac.)-    The  union  of  severed  benefices 
comes  onder  this  rule.    This  union  may  be  nUh 
jedioe^  as  when  each  remains  distinct  (vnio  per 
ae^[wUitaiem)t  but  both  are  held  by  one  person 
(this  occurs  more  frequently  with  dioceses  than 
psrishes,  and  is  usually  perpetual);  or  it  may 
beimto  per  euhfectionem  seu  aeeeseumem^  as  when 
the  one  is  subordinate  (ben.  aeeessorium  and 
prineipale).    If  a  benefice  is  juined  to  an  eccle- 
siasticAl  institution,  the  union  is  called  incor- 
poration. A  benefice  may  also  be  divided  {divisio, 
teeiio)  by  forming  a  new  one  out  of  a  portion  of 
its  temporalities  and  spiritualities,  or  by  attaching 
some  of  its  parishes  to  another  for  which  a  new 
benefice  is  founded  (e.  3  X.  de  ecd,  aedtjic.  [III., 
481 :  e.  26,  X.  depraeb,  [III..  5J ;  Cone,  Trid.  *. 
XXl.  tf.  4).    Whether,  in  such  cases,  the  incum- 
bent can  claim   damaees,  depends  upon   pre- 
scribed Gontingences  (^ohn  P.  Slevogt,  opuec. 
jurit  eeelf  Franc,  et  Lips.  1746,  4to.)    A  bene- 
fice may  also  be  subject  to  diminution  by  a  life- 
pension,  or  re(0A/tbii  for«somo  particular  necen- 
sory  uses  (c.  un.  X.  in  fin.  I  III.,  12] ;  c.  32,  X. 
[V.,  40]  ;  c.  10  de  rescr.  in  Vl.  (I.,  3).    The  sup- 

Eression,  extinction,  of  a  benefice  occurs  when  it 
as  become  useless,  or  is  applied  to  other  objects, 
or  when  its  revenues  fail  (See  Cone.  Trid.  s. 
XXIV,.  c.  15). 

The  preeenUUion  of  benefices  by  ecclesiastical 

aathoriiies  is  called  jm^oinb  or  inetilviioeanonica, 

and  inttudes  the  designation  of  a  candidate,  and 

coUaiion^  (ihe  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  him, 

eonosssio,   instibUio   in    the    narrower    sense). 

Designation  is  usually  by  election^  in  the  case  of 

bai.  mc^fus  (eUctivum),  by  nomination  of  the 

king,  or  by  the  presentation  of  a  patron.     CoUa- 

iion  follows  designation,  and  is  executed  in  ben, 

maj.  by  the  Pope's  confirmation^  or  the  royal 

institution,  and  in  ben,  minora  by  the  admission 

of  the  bishop,  whence  minora  are  also  termed 

eoUaiiva,    Collation  cannot  be  refused  unless 

there  are  canonical  obstacles,  or  the  dignitary 

conferring  the  collation  also  has  the  right  of 

designation.    The  investment  of  a  benefice  in 

the  manner  prescribed  by  the  canon  law,  is 

called  provisto  ordinaria;  deviation  requires  a 

prov,  extraord,    (See  Devolution),    The  condir 

tions  of  an  ordinary  provision  (instiiuiio  canon. 

e.  1,  de  reg,  juris  in  Vl.)  are:  1)  real  vacancy  in 

the  sense  of  the  law  (Tit.  X.,  de  concess.  praeb. 

et  eccl.  non  vacantis  [III.,  81).    Expectancies 

(see  Art.)  are  not  legal;  although  coadjutors 

(see  Art.)  are  alloired  (see,  upon  this  sutyect, 

Nettelbladt,  Halle,  1783,  8vo. ;  Ohtek,  de  Juris 

primariarufn  precum  originUms,  etc,    ErIang. 

1788,  and  bis  opusc.  (1789),  faso.  III.,  211,  &e.) 

2)  Competency:  the  candidate  must  be^iemma 

regutaans  and  idonee^  and  belong  to  Uie  proper 

order  (see  Ordination),  or  enter  it  within  a  year, 

or  some  other  period  fixed  by  the  statute  (c.  14, 

de  elect,  in  Yi.,  [I.,  61 ;  [o.  13,  Gone.  Lugdun. 

II.,  a.  1274]  ;  c.  2,  de  institot  in  VL,  lUI.  61, 

gonifac.    VlII.l ;  Clem.  2,  de  aetat  [I.,  6] ; 
nc.  Trid.  t.  aXII.»  c.  4).    He  must  possess 


suitable  scientific  qualifications  (Cone.  Trid. 
XXIV.,  c.  18).  The  appointed  examiners  are 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  candidates  is  best  fitted 
for  the  post  Recent  civil  enactments  have 
specially  prescribed  the  mode  of  examination 
(Ferraris,  biblioih.,  '*  Beneficiom,"  Art  III.,  No. 
21  sq.,  38  sq.)  Lay  patrons  are  also  obliged  to 
present  the  roost  worthy  applicants;  but  a 
bishop  may  not  reject  a  worthy  candidate  be- 
cause there  may  bo  others  more  worthy.  By 
ancient  statute  a  native  candidate  is  preferredf, 
caet.par.  (o.  13,  16,  {  1,  dist.  LXL;  c.  41,  in 
Jin,  X.,  de  eUet,  [I.,  6],  Ahs.)  Recent  legislation 
also  usually  requires  that  the  candidate  should 
be  a  native,  and  likewise  persona  regi  grata. 
3)  The  prootsum  must  be  made  within  the  time 
fixed  by  laWf  usually  six  months,  reckoned  from 
the  day  on  which  rormal  notice  of  the  vacancy 
is  given.  If  this  is  neglected  the  right  is  lost 
for  that  time  (see  Devolution),  4)  Simony  is 
forbidden  (c.  3,  Can.  I.,  qu,  I. ;  c.  59,  X)  5)  So 
likewise  o6~or  subreption  (c.  17,  19,  32,  X.,  de 
rescript,  [1.,  3.]).  Plurality  of  benefices  is 
strictly    prohibited  (c.  2,    Can.   XXL.  gu,   I., 

tConc.  Chalc,,  451],  c.  1,  eod,  [Cone,  Kic.,  7871, 
;c.)  The  violation  of  this  rule  led  to  nddi- 
titmal  enactments,  though  with  modifications 
(c.  13.  14,  Cone,  Lot,,  1179,  c.  3,  X.,  [111.,  4] ; 
c.  5,  X.,  [I1I.,5] ;  c.  29,  Cone,  Lot.,  IV.,  1215. 
c.  28,  X.,  cit.  [III.,  5] ;  Cone,  Trid.  s.  VIL,  c. 
2,  4 ;  s.  XXlV;,  c.  17 ;  Ferraris,  ''Benef.^  Art. 
VI.)  Hence  complex  ben.  are  ineompai. ;  but 
a  ben,  simplex,  which  does  not  require  the  reiii- 
dence  of  the  holder,  may  be  joined  to  a  curatum 
which  has  not  the  adequate  sustentation,  whence 
arise  ben,  compatabUia.  Incompatability  may 
be  primi  generis,  ratione  iituli,  as  when  the  first 
benefice  is  forfeited  by  accepting  the  second ;  or 
secundi  gen.,  ratione  retentionis.  as  when  the  se- 
cond is  accepted  with  the  privilege  of  resigning  U 
and  retain ing  the  first.  Papal  dispensations  from 
this  rule  were,  however,  often  granted,  and  com- 

Klained  of  {Kopp,  d.  kathol.  K.  im  19.  Jahrh., 
[ains,  1830,  p.  60),  so  that  civil  enactments 
were  issued  against  the  evil  (see  groszherx.  hes- 
sische  Verord.  ▼.  30.  Jan.,  1830,  {  32).  In  the 
Bavarian  Concordat,  of  1817,  Art  X.,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  abolished.  6)  The  ob- 
servance of  legal  forms  (see  Bishop;  Bppe,  elec- 
tion of;  Investiture,  &c.) 

The  rights  and  duties  connected  with  benefices 
are  partly  of  a  general  character,  and  partly 
modified  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  benefice. 
We  can  here  notice  only  the  former  class.  The 
incumbent  draws  all  the  revenues  of  the  bene- 
fice, including  natural  products,  tithes,  Ac. 
The  view,  that  the  clergyman  could  use  only  so 
much  of  these  as  be  needed  for  his  own  support, 
and  should  apply  the  rest  to  the  church,  or  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  eariy  led  to  the  enactment  that 
the  excess  (peculium  elericale)  was  not  at  his 
disposal,  but  that  if  he  did  not  appropriate  it  to 
the  Church,  it  would  revert  to  the  Church  at  his 
death,  and  only  so  much  be  inherited  by  his 
family  as  he  owned  before  he  received  the  bene- 
fice (c.  25.  Cone.  Antiooh.,  332  [c.  23,  Can.  XIL, 
Su.  1.1,  whence  o.  40,  Apostol.  [c.  21,  eod.]  o.  I., 
an.  XIL,  qu.  IIL,  [Cone,  CartA.  IIL,397j,  Ac.; 
c.  2,pr,  Cod.  de  epise,  [R  3] ;  [Oonstantin,,  3571 ; 
0.  20,  eod,,  [Theodos.  et  Vaient.,  434] ;  o.  ^  {  2, 
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eod.  [JuHinian.,  528] ;  Novella  CXXXL,  c.  13). 
But  as  this  decision  was  often  violated,  it  had  to 
be  frpqoeDtly  reinforced  (see  Tiu  X.,  Fill.,  25, 
26,  27f,).  The  rule  was  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (s.  XXV.,  c.  1).  An  eicoptioa  was 
granted  in  favor  of  those  havin^i;  claims  upon 
the  incumbent  by  Alf'zander  III.,  (c.  12,  X., 

tin.,  26].  See  also  EicMiom^  Kirchenrecht.  B. 
I.,  752 ;  RUhUr  {  300 ;  Ferrari^i,  *'  Beneficin- 
tus,"  1.  No.  51,  sq.)  Benedict  XIV.,  says  that 
the  question,  whether  incumbents  of  benefices 
are  actual  possessors  or  only  administrators  of 
their  revenues,  is  not  decided  (de  synodo  diaces. 
lib.  VII.,  c.  II.]  The  use  of  a  benefice,  and  the 
disposition  of  it  is  limited,  however,  bv  the  re- 
gard which  must  be  had  to  successors.  Disposals 
extending  beyond  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  or 
only  over  the  term  of  his  service  or  occupancy, 
are  not  binding,  unless  the  competent  authori- 
ties have  been  parties  in  the  transactitm.  The 
incumbent  is  especially  bound  to  keep  the  bene- 
fice (the  ground,  buildings,  &o.)  in  good  repair, 
and  pay  all  taxes,  &c. 

Forf€ii%ire  of  a  bentfice. — ^Benefices  are  usually 
presented  for  life  (c.  6.  de  rescr.  in  VI.  [I.  3]  ). 
The  incomes  accruing  during  a  vacancy  (inter- 
calary-revenues), on  which  others  have  no  claim, 
go  to  the  Church,  and  may  be  applied  to  parti- 
cular parishes,  or  to  the  diocese,  or  to  a  general 
(intercalary)  fund.  A  benefice,  however,  may 
become  vacant  by  resignation  (abdicaiio,  renuH' 
cicUio),  either  avowed  or  tacit.  Before  the  for- 
mer can  take  effect  the  incumbent  must  be  re- 
leased of  certain  duties  assumed  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  benefice.  Hence  he  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  superior  (if  he  is  a  bishop  of  the 
Pope,  if  not  of  his  bishop) ;  and  good  reasons 
must  be  assigned  [TU.  de  reimnc,  X.  I.  9;  in 
VI.^I.  7;  CAfmen^.  I.  4.andX.I.7).  "Dcdi/w, 
ignarus,  male  coT^cius,  irregularis  —  quem  mala 
plebs  odit,  dans  scandala  cedere  possii,"  o.  10.  X. 
(I.  9).  A  iacii  resignation  is  involved  in  a 
transaction  which  ipso  jure  dissolves  the  relation, 
as  entering  a  monastery,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
holding  a  ben.  seculare,  assuming  a  civil  office, 
marriage  (see  Celibacy),  accepting  a  ben,  incom' 
pat,,  &c.  As  a  penaUy  a  benefice  is  lost  by  prir 
vaiion  or  removal,  or  by  transfer  to  an  inferior 
one  (translocaiio),  A  desired  transfer  (tranS" 
laiio)  involves  a  renunciation,  and  requires  the 
assent  of  the  Pope  for  bishops  (see  Bishop; 
Chapter), 

The  Evangelical  Church  reoognises  the  Romish 
definition  of  beneficium  and  officium,  but  not 
having  as  many  ecclesiastical  offices  has  also 
fewer  Kinds  of  benefices  (see  Ordination),  The 
benefice  conneeted  with  the  parson's  office  is  to 
be  chiefly  noticed,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  rest^ 
the  lower  church  functionaries  being  paid  by  the 
congregations,  and  the  consistory  serving  grntui- 
tously.  In  establishing;  and  changing  benefices 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  co-operate 
(see  d.  preuss.  allg.  Landr.  Th.  II.  Tit.  XL  {  238 ; 
d.  Kanigl.  bayer.  Edikt  Uber  d.  Rechtsverhaltn. 
in  Besiehung  a.  Rel.  u.  Kirchl.  VerhEltn.  t.  26 
Mai,  1818,  {  48.  64.  g.  76.  c.  e.  88). 

In  regard  to  the  presentation  of  benefices  the 
practice  of  the  Evang.  Church  Taries  from  the 
oaooo  law  in  consequence  of  the  different  posi- 


tion occupied  by  its  oongregations.  The  prifi- 
lege  of  electing  their  own  pastors  originally 
granted  by  the  Reformers  was  subsequentij 
limited,  so  that  the  right  of  presentation  wsi 
retained  by  only  a  few,  whilst  the  right  of  pro- 
vision either  devolved  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  as  a  part  of  the  jus  episeopakt  or 
upon  the  civil  rulers  as  the  holders  thereof 
{Smalcald  Art.  III.  TiL  10).  The  congregations, 
however,  may  oppose  the  settlement  of  an  anao- 
ceptable  pastor,  even  though  they  do  not  pooiiess 
the  right  of  presentation.  The  condUiont  of 
presentation  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  in- 
cumbent, are  essentially  the  same  in  the  Efang. 
Church  with  those  laid  down  in  the  canon  law, 
excepting  as  they  are  modified  by  the  abolition 
of  celibacy  (as  in  provision  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  9m.).  So  too  with  cases  otjbrfeiiurt. 
The  recent  attempt,  especially  in  Switserlaod, 
to  introduce  a  periodical  election  of  the  clergj, 
so  that  the  benefice  eo  ipso  would  lapse  after  a 
series  of  years,  was  justly  odious. 

U.  F.  Jacobsox.* 

BeneficiTun  oompetentiae  is  a  legal  privi- 
lege by  virtue  of  which  judgment  cannot  be 
given  again  )t  a  debtor  fur  more  than  he  owns  at 
the  time,  or,  which  allows  a  debtor  to  ret«iin  as 
much  as  is  necessary  fur  his  support.  By  th« 
Cimiroon  law  of  Germany  public  officers  and 
clergy  enjoy  this  privilege.  As  far  as  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  tiie  law  is  usually  referred  to  the 
c.  3.  (Odoardus)  X.  de  solutionibus  (III.  23)  uf 
Greg.  IX.,  which,  however,  simply  provides  that 
a  clergyman  debtor,  having  no  benefice,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  spiritual  penalties  to  enforce 
payment.  But  the  usual  interpretation  of  that 
passage,  and  common  custom,  have  based  the 
hen,  comp,  upon  it  (see  /.  H,  Boehmer^jus.  ecd, 
Protest,  lib.  III.  tit.  XXIII.  {  2(7,  sq.;  Eichhorn, 
Kirchenrecht,  I.  537-^9,  &c.).  But  for  debts 
contracted  by  engaging  in  unlawful  transactions 
the  ben.  comp.  cannot  be  plead. 

II.  F.  Jacobsok.* 

Bengelf  John  Albert,  the  distinguished  theo- 
logian, valued  especially  for  his  critical  and 
hermeneutical  labors  on  the  New  Testament, 
was  born  June  24, 1687,  at  Winnendcn,  in  Wtl^ 
temberg.  Uis  earliest  education  be  receired 
from  his  father  (f  1693).  Several  months  af^r 
the  death  of  the  latter,  his  native  town,  and 
with  it  the  house  of  his  mother  and  library  of 
his  father,  were  burned  by  the  French,  but  be  was 
received  into  the  house  of  his  teacher,  Spindler. 
From  1699-1703,  be  studied  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Stuttgart  under  excellent  teachers,  especially 
of  Greek  and  mathematics.  A  second  ma^ 
riage  of  his  mother  afforded  him  the  means  of 
continuing  his  studies,  and,  in  1703,  after  a 
thorough  course  in  philology,  to  visit  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  a  theological  stipend.  Having  been  from  bis 
earliest  youth  aeoustomed  to  prayer  and  tbs 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  books  of  devotion, 
he  DOW  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  not,  howerer, 
neglecting  philosophical^  studies.  Among  bis 
private  studTies  he  mentions  the  works  of  Spe- 
ner,  Arndt,  A.  H.  Franke,  Koenig  and  Chem- 
niti.    He  also  preached  oflen.    Tbe  nomerooi 
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Ttriatmns  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  N.  Test 
exeited  some  aeraples,  bat  thej  also  led  him  to 
an  obseiratit  study  of  the  text.     He  possessed 
in  a  large  measure  the  love  of  his  follow-studcnts^ 
as  also  of  his  teachers,  of  whom  he  praises  esp&> 
cially  Drs.  Jaef^r,  Reuchlin  and  Ilochstetter. 
With  the  latter  he  was  afterwards  associated  as 
vicar.    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  a  sixsiety 
formed  by  the  stipendiaries  for  cultivating  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  vital 
piety.    In  1705  he  was  brought  by  a  dan|i^rous 
sickness  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  was  sus- 
tained by  the  words  of  Ps.  118  :  17,  18,  and  he 
eonld  once  more  resume  his  studies,  enriched  by 
much  inward  experience.    After  a  vicnrship  of 
one  year  at  Metsingen,  he  became  tutor  at 
TQbin|ren,  where  he  held  occasional  examina- 
tions in  theology.    In  1713  the  cloister-school 
of  Denkend4)rf  was  established,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  preceptorship  in  connection  with 
the  pastoral  office.    But  before  he  entered  upon 
it  he  mode  a  literary  journey  through  Germany 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  more  thoroughly  for 
his  pnst,  and  visited  in  this  view  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Refurmed.     This  journey  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  his  future  labors.     At  Heidelberg 
oe  became  acquainted  with  the  critical  eanones 
of  Oerhardt  of  Mastrioht,    and  in  Halle  with 
Vitringa's  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  —  both 
had  great  influence  upon  his  future  critical  and 
exegettcal  labors.     Halle,  and  the  labors  of  A. 
11.  Franke  and  bis  friends,  decided  his  inclina- 
tion to  practical  religion.    But  he  studied  not 
merely  the  school  of  Spener:  an  acquaintance 
with  men  of  the  most  opposite  views  on  religion 
imbaed  him  with   that  unbiassed  moderation 
which  is  alike  remote  from  enthusiasm  and  the 
cool  ealottlAtion  of  the  understanding,  and  with 
that  noble  toleration  which  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  indifference.    In  1713  he  entered  upon  his 
office  at  Denkendorf,  and  chose  for  the  theme  of 
his  inaugural  address,  "A  diligent  practice  of 
godliness  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  true 
knowledge."    The  course  of  study  embraced  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  logic,  psychology, 
history,  geography  and  mathematics.    Special 
Attention  was    paid  to  the  study  of  the   N. 
T.,  both  in   German  and  Greek.     His   disci- 
pline, liberal  above  his  age,  thoogh  rigorous 
against  the  obstinate,  gained  many  a  young 
heart ;  and  many  of  his  pupils  continued  m  cor- 
respondence with  him  after  their  studies  had 
been  finished.    In  1741,  after  a  successful  career 
as  teacher,  be  was  appointed  prelate  of  Herb- 
rechingen.     In  the  former  period,  however,  be 
had  already  commenced  his  extensive  literary 
I  ilx>r8.     liis  first  work  was  his  Oieertmia  epist. 
ad  familiarts,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1719),  in  which  he 
not  only  carefully  revised  the  text,  but  also  fur- 
nished most  valuable  observations  as  regards 
history,  antiquities  and  style.  Especially  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  4th- chapter  of  his  concluding 
essay,  in  which,  though  allowing  a  proper  im- 
portance to  classical  studies,  he  warns  against 
the  danger*  attending  them.    As  the  pupils  of 
the  cloister  were  required  to  read  one  of  the 
ehnreh-fathers,  hepuUished,  1722,  Chreg.  Thaum. 
Bmegyr.  ad  Orig.,  gr,  d  Uk,;  and  1725,  Ckn^ 
sotLHbri  VL de aaeerdoL, 9\»o gr. ei UU.    Tothe 
24 


latter  he  added  a  Ptodromua  Kov,  Test,  graeci 
rede  cauUque  adomandi,  Af^er  B.  had  collated 
numenms  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  text, 
and  also,  for  his  age  and  circumstances,  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  (24  in  all,  besides  some 
Latin  ones),  as  also  various  versions,  etc.,  he 
published  in  1734,  simultaneously  with  his  N. 
Test.  (8vo.  et  4to.),  bis  ApparcUus  Critieus,  in 
which  he  unfolds  his  principles  of  criticism,  esti- 
mates the  value  of  his  sources,  and  enumerates 
and  criticises  the  various  readings  according  to 
books,  chapters  and  verses.  His  canon  in  gene- 
ral was,  ox  several  readings  to  prefer  the  more 
difficult  one,  though  not  to  adopt  it  into  the  text 
if  given  by  manuscripts  only,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  by  printed  editions ;  a  rule  suggested 
less  by  necessity  than  by  prudence,  and  also 
more  readily  adopted,  since  existing  codices  cor- 
rect each  other  so  copiously  as  to  make  it  gene- 
rally unnecessary  to  nave  recourse  for  readings 
to  manuscripts  yet  unprinted.  Regard  should 
also  be  had  to  the  scruples  of  the  timid ;  though 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  pronouncing  the 
doxolo^  in  Matth.  6  :  13  to  be  spurious.  In 
Revelations  he  confined  himself  to  the  received 
text,  as  the  readings  were  here  too  various,  and 
the  collation  of  manuscripts  still  very  imperfect. 
To  the  clamor  raised  against  B.,  both  by  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  who  styled  him  an  inno- 
vator and  charged  him  with  supplying  scoffers 
with  objections,  be  replied,  that,  since  after  the 
time  of  Erasmus  a  very  faulty  Greek  text  had 
l)ecome  prevalent,  there  was  now  a  pressing 
necessity,  by  making  use  of  so  many  excellent 
and  hitherto  mostly  unknown  materiab,  of  r^ 
storing  the  text  to  its  utmost  possible  purity, 
since,  after  all,  the  principal  portion  or  it  re- 
mained unchanged :  that  the  fact  that  others,  as 
Wetstein,  had  objected  to  his  method  as  too 
cautious,  showed  that  he  had  observed  the  true 
mean,  and  that  the  foundation  of  our  evangelical 
faith  could  only  be  strengthened  by  his  careful 
and  faithful  criticism.  Bengel  had  entered  upon 
his  critical  work  with  the  design  of  following 
it  up  with  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
His  labors  at  Denkendorf  naturally  led  him  to 
this.  Thus  originated  his  Gnomon  Novi  Teeia- 
menli  (Tueb.  1742,  4to. ;  new  ed.  1759, 1773 ;  ed. 
Steudel,  1835 ;  ed.  5.  1850 ;  in  Germ,  by  0.  F. 
Werner,  Stut^.  1853.).  He  intended  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  significant  designation,  to  be 
an  "  index,"  less  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting 
the  text  for  the  reader,  than  to  give  suggestive 
hints.  Bengers  exegetical  principles,  as  they 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  are  in 
substance  as  follows:  The  Holy  Scriptures  axe 
one  divine  economy,  connected  in  all  its  parts. 
The  same  God,  who  in  the  Old  Test,  calls  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob»  is 
in  the  highest  sense  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Soriptares 
has  revealed  to  us  his  plain,  harmonious,  and 
complete  word,  fulfilling  in  the  New,  what  he 
has  promised  in  the  Old  Tesument.  The  sacred 
Scriptures  are  themselves  the  chief  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  their  contents.  Their  effects  npon 
man  are  snob,  that  they  can  only  be  ascribed 
nnto  God.  But  we  should  select  not  merely 
portions  of  them,  but  appropriate  the  whole  and 
suffer  it  thus  to  operate  upon  at.    Separate 
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IhoagYits  of  a  writer  must  be  determined  In 
their  evident  t»ente  licoording  to  grammatico- 
bistoricnl  laws,  bat  this  in  oonstaot  referenoe  to 
the  totality  of  the  faith,  and  to  revelation  as  a 
whole.'  The  expositor  must  unfold  the  truths 
of  Scripture  without  being  influenced  by  tradi- 
tional dogmas.  The  later  Lutheran  theologians 
have  often  been  too  exclusive.  Even  symbolical 
books  are  to  be  no  bar  to  the  free  exhibition  of 
divine  truth.  '*  Put  nothing  into  the  Scriptures, 
but  draw  out  of  them,  and  suffer  nothing  to  re* 
main  hidden,  that  is  in  them."  As  to  his  aim 
in  preparing  the  Gnomon,  Bongel  tells  us  that 
he  wished  to  proceed  neither  as  theologian,  nor 
polemic,  ascetic,  antiquarian,  or  grammarian ; 
and  jet  in  a  certain  manner  to  combine  them 
all ;  since  the  respect  due  to  divine  revelation, 
as  also  the  peculiar  Hebrew-Greek  style  of  its 
authors,  demanded  a  careful  examination  of 
every  point  of  the  divine  word.  B.'s  hope  that 
"  his  Gnomon  should  assist  in  renewing  a  taste 
for  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  was  largely  fulfilled. 
Commentators  at  home  and  abroad  made  liberal 
use  of  it,  though  mostly  with  less  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement than  John  Wesley,  in  his  AnnO' 
taiory  Notes  ttpon  tJie  New  TeH,.,  Lond.  1755. 
Rosenmueller  in  his  Scholiae^  Michaelis  in  his 
N,  Test.,  Leips.  1764,  E.  Bengel  in  his  Umsehreib. 
der  4  Eo.  und  Sekrift.  der  Ap.,  Tueb.  1784,  and 
Rieger,  in  bis  Betracbt.  ueber  das  N.  T.,  Tueb. 
1828,  2  vols.,  have  borrowed  from  it.  Earlier, 
however,  than  the  Gnomon,  appeared  a  part  of 
his  chronological  works,  which,  notwithstanding 
every  acknowledgement  of  intellectual  acumen 
and  learned  combination  displayed  in  them, 
gained  fur  their  author  in  the  age  of  illumina* 
tion  the  reputation  of  an  eccentric  eenius  ham- 

Jered  by  pious  phantasms.  In  1741  appeared 
ts  Ordo  Temporum  a  Principio,  etc.,  Stutt  (Ed. 
IL«  ibid.  1770).  Correctly  premising  that  the 
word  id  God  contains  prophecy  for  every  age, 
B.  remarks,  that  the  frequent  numerical  data  of 
the  Bibl«  merit  attention  not  merely  as  parts  of 
divine  revelation,  but  for  their  real  connection 
and  their  eonatant  reference  to  one  aim,  the 
second  eoming  of  Christ  Whoever  with  a  sim- 
ple mind  attends  to  the  hints  which  are  given, 
may  find  bis  way  through  the  apparent  laby- 
rinth of  ehronologj,  to  furnish  a  clew  to  which, 
bad  been  his  object.  "He  did  not  venture 
to  predict  the  last  day ;  but  just  as  little  should 
any  one  pronounce  against  such  an  effort,  and 
say  that  it  was  useless  to  determine  dates,  since 
the  future  is  hidden  to  us.  Attention  should 
also  bo  given  to  what  he  presented  as  possible, 
and  what  as  real  and  certain.  And  in  general 
we  should  not  waste  too  much  time  on  the  hard 
shell  of  chnmology,  but  seek  to  enjoy  its  sweet 
kernel."  B.  calculated  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  1635  years ;  from  the  flood  to  the  Exodus 
811,  from  the  Ex.  to  the  completion  of  the  temple 
487,  from  Adam,  to  Christ  3940,  or,  to  the  aera 
dUmysiana,  3943  years.  Within  these  limits  he 
calculated  single  events  and  dates  in  detail. 
From  passages  of  the  N.  Test,  like  1  Pet  4,  7^ 
be  concluded,  with  Luther,  in  bis  exposition  of 
the  same,  that  the  N.  Test  period  would  be 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Old.    Being  less,  there- 
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fore,  than  3940  years,  and,  aooording  to  Bev. 
20,  two  periods  of  a  thoosand  years  each  being 
still  in  expectaUon,  the  one,  that  daring  whicE 
Satan  was  to  be  bound,  and  the  other,  eoming 
after  his  temporary  release,  that  of  the  milleRiu 
reign  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  it  folloved  that 
the  fulfilment  of  everything  that  was  to  proceed 
was  now  very  near.    Since  1740+2000=3740, 
the  beginning  of   the   catastrophe  must  fall 
within  200  years,  which  would  give  the  above 
3940  years.    And  since  by  a  frequent  analogy 
in  Scripture  the  duration  of  the  world  is  stated 
by  the  number  seven,  making  it  7777  years,  it 
follows  that  what  is  yet  unfulfilled  mast  be  fol- 
filled  in  the  97  years  next  following,  i.  e.  ontil 
1837.    The  number  of  the  beast  also  ( Apoe.  13, 
18)  corresponded  with  this,  as  also  the  others 
resulting  nrom  the  ratio  of  the  42  months  (ib. 
V.  5)  to  the  666  years,  42 :  666 : :  1 :  X.,  giving 
a  period  of  15}  years  as  one  prophetical  month, 
in  which  B.  found  the  key  for  the  calculation  of 
the  other  prophetical  dates  of  the  Apocaljpse. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  all  the  dates  of 
Apoc.  6 :  2,  and  onward,  as  determined  by  him: 
suffice  it  to  sny  that  he  found  the  666  years  be- 
tween 1143  and   1740;  the  overthrow  of  the 
beast  from  the  abyss  in  1836,  and  the  milleniom 
between  1836  and  2836.    B.  a'as  convinced  thai 
he  hod  discovered  his  key  by  a  kind  of  higher 
illumination  ;  but  confessed,  too,  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  an  infallible  revelation,  but  as  a  ^^ 
suit  of  his  investigations,  which  be  modestly 
submitted  for  examination.    Setting  aside  the 
dates  as  given  b^  him,  and  considering  the  de- 
ductions which  m  his  other  apocalyptical  writ- 
ings, the  Erklaerte  Offenb.  Joh.,  Stuttg.  1740.- 
60,  erbaul.  Reden  ueber  Offenb.  Job.,  1747,  be 
draws  from  them  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity,  the  Papacy,  the  Empire,  Moham- 
medanism, the  Reformation,  Pietism,  etc.,  even 
those  who  regard  his  apocalyptical  system  as  a 
chronological  failure  must  admit  in  him  on  on- 
usual  presentient  faculty,  which,  on  account  of 
its  moaeration  and  its  freedom  from  all  tbeoso- 
pbioal  ideas,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  sphere 
of   the   supersensuoust   like  those   of  Boebm 
and  Swedenborg,  serve  to  make  the  theologian, 
moving  wholly  upon   Scripture  ground,  only 
the    more    remarkable.     Thus    he    predicted 
that    sins    against    the    sixth    commandmeDt 
would  come  to  prevail :  adultery  pass  for  gs)- 
lantry :  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  especialljr  m 
expressed  in  the  journals,  would  be  scepttcism 
and  naturalism ;  that  the  powers  of  nature  sod 
reason  would  be  so  exalted,  as  to  make  it  difi- 
cult  tu  know  what  was  really  supernatural :  that 
writers  against  the  Christian  religion  would  be 
rewarded  with  pensions :  that  free-linking  and 
scoffing  would   be  general  among  the  lov  as 
well  as  the  high :  that  from  1740  the  western 
empire  would  continue  no  longer  than  60 yean: 
"  See,  whether  the  King  of  Franoe  does  not  yet 
become  emperor :"  that  books  filled  with  thriU- 
ing  adventure,  whether  truth  or  fiotion,  would 
be  most  sought  after :  those  eontaininjr  anything 
of  religion,  would  have  to  present  it  tn  a  liTeW 
form,  more  to  amuse  the  fancy  than  to  improve 
the  heart    The  doctrine  of  the  inner  word  will 
vet  produce  immense  mischief,  when  once  phi* 
losophers  begin  to  use  it:  for  thty  will  require 
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a  kevMl  without  a  shell,  a  Christ  without  a 
Bible,  and  thus  from  the  most  refined  sabtilities 
thej  will   fall  into  the  coarsest  materialinm. 
Natoralism  and  fanaticism  will  here  concnr. 
Then  it  need  not  surprise  any  one,  if  men,  de- 
Toid  of  the  inward  criterion  of   truth,  take 
refuge  >n  the  papacy.    Socinianism  and  the 
pspsoy,  now  apparently  widely  apart,  will  once 
How  tof^ether,  etc.  The  "  ErkUurU  Offenharun^' 
met  with   extraordinary  acceptance,   both    at 
home  and  abroad;  was  soon  translated  into 
▼arious  foreign  languages ;  was  scattered  over 
OermanT  in  extracts  and  essays  in  prose  and 
Terse ;  bat  was  also  Yariously  attacked,  and  its 
arbitrary  method  in  determining  apocalyptical 
dates  pointed  out.     B/s  most  important  ad- 
herent was  his  pupil  Oetinger,  who  regarded 
his  master  as  inspired,  and  his  system  as  the 
peculiar  charisma  of  his  age  (comp.  AubtTlln^ 
Tbeos.  Oetinger's,  p.  530,  £l\).    To  his  apoca- 
lyptical works  belong  also  his  *'  Cydus'*  1745; 
hie  "  WettaUer,''  17^ ;  his  Richtige  Harm,  der 
4  £t.,  Tub. ;  2d  ed.  1747 ;  and  several  contro- 
Tersid  and  apologetical  writings  of  minor  im- 
portance.    Tno  labors  of  B.  in  apocalyptical 
chronology  maintained  their  place  among  the 
people  long  after  science  had  ceased  to  attack 
them,  and  continued  to  foster  among  believers 
a  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  and  an  expectation  for  the 
time  when  the  kingdom  shall  belong  to  God  and 
bis  anointed.     Of  special  interest  is  the  posi- 
tion which   Bengel  took  with   regard  to  the 
Moravian  Brethren.    Count  Zinzendorf,  during 
his  frequent  journeys  to  WUrtemberg  in  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  interests,  had  formed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.    But  B.,  with 
all  their  agreement  in   the  fundamentals  of 
Cbristianityy  with  all  his  respect  for  the  reli- 
gioas  earnestness  of  the  Brethren,  could  not 
approve  of  Zinzendorf 's  views  as  to  the  hope- 
less condition  of  the  Church,  the  necessity  that 
its  pious  members  should  separate  into  a  new 
church,  and  the  extreme  prominence  given  to 
the  **  blood- theology."     As  to  the  mission  in 
Greenland  and  other  countries,  however  other- 
wise commendable,  it  surprised  him  that  the 
converts   wrote   so  little   concerning  God  the 
Father,  aa  Creator  and  true  God.     To  bring  for- 
ward the  blood-theology,  to  which  he  himself 
heartily  adhered,  so  exclusively  as  Zinzendorf, 
was  like  making  the  hands  of  a  watch  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.    It  WAS  presumption  in   the 
Count  to  wish  to  model  everything  according  to 
his  narrow  system  of  doctrine,  and  in  the  bre- 
thren, to  imaeine  that  they  held  alofl  the  ban- 
ner, around  which  all  should  gather.    The  king- 
dom of  Qod  was  not  confined  to  them.    They 
should  be  treated,  however,  with  all  charity, 
and  fellowahip  with  them  should  be  maintained, 
for  they  might  yet  become  a  valuable  mine  (or 
the  Evangelical  Church.     In  1747,  Count  Zin- 
zendorf applied  to  the  Consistory  of  WUrtem- 
berg for  a  commission  to  attend  their  next  Gene- 
ral  Synods  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Lutheran    aection    ot    toe    Brethren    Church; 
which  was*   however,  denied  him,  on  account 
of  their  refusal  to  subscribe   the  Augsburg 
Confesaion*      Bengel   reports    that,  in   a  con- 
versation   held  in  this   connection^  Professor 


Timilus  had  asserted,  that  in  a  system  of  doe- 
trine  nothinj;  should  conflict  with  Scripture; 
but  that  believers  in  their  collective  capacity 
might  derive  some  truths  not  contained  m  the 
Scriptures  from  their  own  spiritual  store  of  light 
and  grace,  since  the  prophets  themselves  had 
drawn  from  this  source.  Bengel  now  felt  it  his 
duty  to  appear  against  them,  and  wrote  his 
^^Abrin  dtr  Bmederffemeinde,"  2  vols.,  Stuttg., 
1751,  in  which  he  portrays  their  system  of  doc* 
trine  from  authintie  documents,  tests  them  ao- 
cording  to  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion, and  states  his  own  scruples  with  all  earn- 
estness and  love.  The  work  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren  themselves,  and  it 
must  bo  attributed  to  its  influence  that  Zinzen- 
dorf retracted  many  of  his  earlier  opinions,  and 
that  as  early  as  1784,  the  Church  gave  in  its 
adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  the 
meanwhile,  after  havmg  filled  various  ecclesias- 
tical offices  of  the  highest  responsibility,  and 
declined  others,  he  was  appointed,  1749,  Consis- 
torial  Counsellor  and  Prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with 
his  residence  in  Stuttgard.  Even  whilst  in  Den- 
kendorf,  but  especially  now,  his  advice  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience  was  sought  by  persons  of  all 
ranks  from  far  and  near.  His  correspondence 
in  one  year  number^  1200  letters.  His  inter- 
course with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  district 
was  fruitful  in  good.  Along  with  his  other 
labors  he  instructed  his  children,  six  in  number, 
six  others  having  died  in  infancy.  In  this  he 
esteemed  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  highest  importance.  He  recom- 
mended the  historical  portions  for  the  beginning, 
since  example  was  more  effective  than  com- 
mands. Children  should  not  be  restrained  in 
their  innocent  sports;  much  pruning  might  in- 
jure the  tender  shoots.  They  should  be  taught 
to  pray  at  least  in  the  morning  and  evening; 
nor  should  parents  forget  to  pray  diligently  ^r 
them  in  the  closet.  In  1751,  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen  (at 
lastl)  bestowed  upon  him  the  doctorate.  But 
the  time  of  his  literary  labors  was  already  past. 
He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  matters 
connected  with  the  church-government  of  his 
country.  A  very  important,  though  even  at  that 
early  day  a  very  dimcult  point,  was  the  proper 
treatment  of  dissenters  and  private  devotional 
meetings.  The  government,  the  Duke  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  inclined  to  suppress  them 
by  force ;  but  the  Consistory,  seeing  the  good 
results  of  such  meetings,  sought  merely  to  pr^ 
vent  their  abuses,  such  as  direct  opposition  to 
the  clergy  and  the  church  confession.  Bengel 
himself,  as  an  admirer  of  Spener  the  foonder  of 
the  CcUegia  pietaiis,  was  very  tolerant  with  re- 
gard to  such  meetings:  but  nevertheless  he  main- 
tained that  the  ill-guided  chariot  of  the  church 
should  not  be  forsaken  in  its  distress:  that 
notwithstanding  all  objectors,  the  Evangelical 
Churoh  was  still  a  true  church,  since  we  owe  to 
her  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with- 
out her,  the  history  of  Christ  would  long  since 
have  become  a  mere  fable :  that  the  separatists 
did  not  consider  that  Qod  has  suffered  a  mixture 
of  the  evil  with  the  good  longer  than  they. 
When  persons  have  become  converted,  the^  are 
much  inclined  to  find  fault  with  all  existing 
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orders,  and  are  only  intent  upon  changes.    We 
must  be  patient  with  them,  though  most  of 
them  exhibit  much  pride  and  self-will.    Ne^er- 
theloss  Ood  makes  use  of  separatism  as  a  stand- 
ing pnitest  against  the  corruption  of  the  church, 
out  of  which,  however,  more  truly  pious  souls 
could  ensily  be  selected,  than  from  among  the 
separatiste.    They  should  be  patiently  endured, 
not  ooereed  or  abused,  and  should  be  suffered 
to  act  according  to  their  own  principles,  so  long 
as  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.     Even  if  they  neglected  the  baptism  of 
their  children,  they  might  do  so  at  their  own 
peril :  but  on  the  other  hand  the  benefits  of  the 
church,  such  as  Christian  burial,  might  be  with- 
held from  them.    It  is  not  difficult  in  4hese  prin- 
ciples to  detect  the  spirit  of  the  Rescript-General 
of  Wftrtemberg,  of   1743,  concerning    private 
meetings,  an  edict  to  which,  in  connection  with 
its  rich  devotional  and  hymnologieni  treasures, 
WUrtemberg  owes  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
separatistio  element,  as  manifested  in  private 
meetings,  with  regard  to  the  church.     As  re- 
gards a  liturgy,  which  also  claimed  his  laliors 
as  Consistorial  Counsellor,  he  acknowledged  the 
advantage  of  good  forms  of  prayer.     lie  would 
not  prohibit  extempore   prayer;    nevertheless 
those  who  pniy  in  this  manner  always  at  last 
fall  into  a  form  of  their  own,  which  is  no  more 
impressive  than  others.     In  selecting  hymns, 
such  should  be  chosen  as  have  proven  themselves 
most  effective  in  impressing  tne  common  mind. 
Artistic  music  in  the  church  fills  the  ear,  but 
prevents  the  inward  music  of  the  soul.     We 
must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
from  his  epistiilary  remains,  in  which  he  has 
lefb  valuable  opinions  and  judgments  on  ecclesi- 
astical,  literary,   and   pastoral    subjects.      He 
strengthened   many  who  were  weak,  "rescued 
many  from  apostasy,  whether  to  Romanism  or 
infidelity,  and  cured  many  from  a  hankering 
towards  separatism,  and  reconciled  them  with 
the  church.     Experience  has  shown  that  his 
apocalyptical  works,  which  were  most  extensively 
circulated  among  the  people,  so  far  from  serving 
to  satisfy  mere  curiosity  or  lead  to  useless  specu- 
lation, or  perhaps  even  to  fill  the  mind  with 
injurious  alarm,  served  rather  as  an  earnest 
ivarning  against  infidelity  and  carnal  security ; 
and  to  this  dav  they  are  held  in  undiminished 
estimaiioD  in  WUrtemberg,  though  their  numeri- 
cal calculations  have  proven  a  failure.    Even  in 
Sweden  they,  as  also  his  Gnomon,  Sermons,  Ac. 
«re  highly  valued  by  the  very  party  which 
claims  to  be  orthodox.     Some  of  bis  hymns 
were  admitted  into  the  Wttrt«mberg  hymn-book 
of  1841,  and   generally  welcomed.     Notwith- 
standing a  delicate  constitution,  Bengel  enjoyed 
general  good  health.     Once  only,  in  his  ^th 
year,  he  was  brought  by  an  epidemic  near  to 
the  grave.    He  was  prepared  for  his  departure. 
After  bis  65th  birth-day  he  became  gradually 
weaker.     An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was 
added  to  his  general  debility,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  crash  the  strength  of  his  mind. 
He  spoke,  to  the  great  edifieation  of  his  family ; 
bitt  endeavored  to  be  brief,  *"  that  nothing  wrong 
might' be  said,  and  that  calm  and  oniet  spirit, 
in  whiah  God  delights,  might  not  be  aisturbed." 
On  the  day  of  bis  death,  be  received  the  holy 


communion  with  his  family,  after  having  pre> 
viously,  for  half  an  hoar,  pronounced  the  creed, 
confession  and  prayer  with  wonderful  forcfi,  and 
commended  his  sovereign,  the  church,  his  be* 
loved  countTT,  and  the  estates  to  the  everlsstin^ 
blessing  of  God,  and  blessed  his  wife,  children, 
relations,  friends,  and  all  men.    When,  in  hia 
last  moments,  the  words  were  spoken  to  him, 
**  Lord  Jesus,  unto  thee  I  live,  onto  thee  I  suffer, 
unto  thee  I  die ;  thine  I  am,  dead  or  living,"  he 
pointed  with   his  right   hand   to   his   bomm, 
and  fell  asleep,  Nov.  2,  1751,  aged  65  years 
and  4  months.     Oetinger,    his    distinguished 
disciple,  says  of  bim,  **  He  realised  his  own 
idea  of  a  Christian  death.    He  did  not  wish 
to  die  in   spiritual  pomp,  but  in  a  common, 
unpretending  way,  as  if  one  is  incidentally 
called  out  of  door  from  amidst  the  dust  of  h'n 
daily  labors.    He  said  that  he  woold  be  forgot- 
ten for  a  while,  but  would  again  be  called  to  re- 
membrance.     Ah,  yes!     His  like  is  not  in 
WOrtemlwrg !" 

Yid.  Gnom&n,  3  ed.  for  antobiograpbieal  no- 
tices given  by  bis  son.  /.  /.  Moser,  **  SrlduUrte 
Wsarttmberg;  Frewnius,  Lexie.jebtt  leb,  TheU.; 
J.  C.  F,  Bvrk,  Dr,  J,  A.  BenffeTa  Lfhen  i/sd 
Wirken,  Stuttg.,  1831 ;  2  ed.  1837.  excellent  and 
complete.  By  the  same  in  Piper's  Evnng. 
Jahrf,  1851.  E,  E,  £oeh*s  Oesch,  des  Emn. 
Kii-chenlieds,  II.,  Rdmer's  Kirchl,  Gtaeh,  Wurti., 
1848.    Auberlen,  Theos.  Oetinger'a,  Tfib.,  1847. 

Hartvann. — Reindce. 

Beiyamili  (=  son  of  my  ffood  fortune)  wns 
the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  llts 
birth  cost  Rachel,  his  mother,  her  life,  between 
Bethel  and  Ephrata,  near  the  boundaries  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  and  within  the  borders 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  35 :  16,  &c. ;  42 : 4 ;  Thenm 
on  1  Sam.  10 :  2).  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
youngest,  and,  at  first,  smallest  Israelitish  tribe. 
This  tribe,  like  the  others,  had  sabdinniona 
which  were  variously  grouped  in  diflferent  periods 
(IChron.  7:6,&c.;  Gen.46:21.  Comp.i?iPtfW> 
Gesch.  Isr.  I.,  416,  467 ;  v.  Lengtrke,  Kanaao  I., 
323,  n.  2).  At  the  census  in  Numb.  1  :  37.  B. 
had  35,400  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  later  (26: 41) 
even  45.600.  To  the  time  of  David  B.  «m 
usually  joined  with  Ephraim ;  thus  in  Namb. 
2 :  18,  &c.,  B.  and  £.  lay  on  the  West  of  the  Ark, 
and  during  the  march  occupied  the  post  of  honor 
immediately  after  it  (v.  Lengerke^  477.  C«mp. 
Judges  5  :  14;  1  Sam.  9:  21 ;  2  Sam.  2  :  9,  ic.; 
20 :  1,  Ac.)  But  when  David  ascended  the 
throne  and  took  Jerusalem,  which  belonged  to 
B.,  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe  was  changed. 
It  now  attached  itself  more  closely  to  Judab, 
and  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  during  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  although  some  of  its 
cities.  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Jericho,  united  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings  11  :  31,  ^« 
12 :  21.  &.,  EwM,  O.  Isr.  II.,  286 ;  III..  1,  p.  I^. 
&c.)  Even  the  exile  did  not  break  up  this  relsdon 
( Esra  4  :  1 ;  10  :  9 ;  2  :  "28}.  The  boundaries  of 
this  small  but  favored  tnbe  are  accurately  de- 
scribed in  Joshua  18 :  11,  &c.  It  joined  Cpbrsim 
on  the  N.,  extended  E.  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  W.  it  touched  Dan,  and  on  the 
S.  was  bounded  by  Judab.  Its  geographies! 
position  explains  its  vacillation  between  the  two 
dominant  tribes.    It  embraced  26  cities  wttb 
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iieir  lahiirbsn  Tilhiges,  in  ft  somewhat  hilW 
bat  fertile  district^  and  had  veil  watered  Tal- 
Iej8,  plains  and  slopes,  which  yielded  abundantly 
ander  their  mode  of  oaltivation  hj  terraces 
[Bobiiuon'i  Palestine).  The  Benj  am  mites  were 
renowned  warriors,  especially  as  bowmen  and 
•lingers  (1  Cbron.  8 :  40 ;  12 : 2 ;  2  Chron.  14 : 8 ; 
Judj^s  20  :  16).  Ebad  was  n  Benjaminile 
(Judges  3  :  15^.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  refers 
to  their  martial  achieyements  (Qen.  49  :  27), 
whilst  Moses  in  Deot.  33:  12,  alludes. to  the 
honor  of  having  the  sanctuary  in  their  midst. 
During  the  period  of  the  Judges,  B.  was  almost 
exterminated  by  the  vengeance  of  the  other 
tribes  (Judges  20  :  1,  &c.)  But  it  must  have 
faliy  recovered  from  this  blow  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  14  :  8.  RObtschi.* 

BeimOt  Bishop  of  Meissen,  honored  by  pos* 
teritj  far  above  his  desert,  was  born  (1010)  near 
Ooslar.    His  father  was  Duke  Werner  of  Wol- 
denberg.     He  received  his  early  education  in 
St.  Michael's   monastery,    Hildesheim,  under 
Pruvost  ^  iger.    He  seems  to  have  improved  in 
knowledge  and  piety,  and  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  in  that  uncultivated  period 
of  Germany's  history.     In  1028  he  became  a 
monk  in  St  Micbaers.   In  1035  he  was  ordained 
a  deacon,  and  in  1040  a  priest.    Whether  he 
was  actually  abbot  during  part  of  1045  is  un- 
certain.   From  this  time  until  he  became  Canon 
of  Goslar,  we  have  no  reliable  information  con- 
cerning him.     In  1051,  Henry  and  Leo  are  said 
to  have  called  him  to  Goslar,  ^as  a  teacher), 
where  an  institution  was  foundea  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  church.   Whilst  there 
he  seems  tu  have  written  whatever  we  possess 
of  bis  pen,  except  a  few  letters,  vis:  Dc  didch 
mine,  and  Expasit.  supra  Etanffdia  dominiealia. 
In  1067  Henry  IV.  promoted  him  to  the  See  of 
Meissen.     In  this  capacity  he  became  involved 
in  the  Saxon  war,  and  thus  acquired  a  place  in 
history.    Although  greatly  indebted  to  Henry, 
and  a  lover  of  peace,  he  could  not  escape  secret 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Saxons 
(1073).     But  having  only  a  few  warriors  he 
could  neither  help  nor  harm  much.    In  1075 
Ueiiry  had   him  arrested  for  withholding  all 
tolcens  of  loyalty  during  the  war.     Gregory 
placed  the  king  under  the  ban  for  this  act,  and 
thus  forever  estranged  Benno  and  Henry.    B. 
with  the  other  Saxon  bishops  were  kept  in  con- 
finement until  the  middle  of  1076.    In  October, 
1070,  Henry  returned  to  Meissen  and  completed 
his  ravages.    But  on  leaving  the  district  he  be- 
stowed the  Margraviate  taken  from  Eobert  upon 
King  Wratislau  of  Bohemia,  a  friend  of  Benno. 
Under  his  protection,  and  that  of  £cbert,  who 
had  returned,  he  spent  some  years  as  peaceably 
as  the  times  would  allow.    In  1078  Henry  again 
deprived  him  of  his  See,  and  kept  him  in  dur* 
ranee  fur  three  years.     Again  liberated  in  1081 
he  continued  his  vacillating  course,  and  in  1085, 
at  Quedlinburg,  even  sided  with  Herrman.    For 
this  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.    After  Gre- 
gory's death  Benno  found  it  expedient  to  change 
his  course.     He  went  to  Rome,  humbled  him- 
self before  Clement  III.,  and  before  1088  was 
restored  to  his  See,  and  held  it  until  his  death. 
He   has   the  reputation    of   having    promoted 
church  music,  tHe  erection  and  beautifying  of 


churches,  and  of  having  been  zealous  in  visiting 
the  congregations  of  his  diocese.  Common  tra- 
dition says  he  died  June  16,  1100.  Leibnitz^ 
Script,  hist.  Brunsvic.  T.  II. ;  Mencken,  Ser.  rer. 
Germ.,  T.  II. ;  C.  Fr.  Seyffarth :  Ossilegium  S. 
Bennonis,  1765.  Albrbcht.— I^o^.* 

Berengar  of  Tours,  born  probably  near  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  centunr,  commenced  his 
ednoatton  at  the  school  of  Fulbert,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  whose  piety  and  amiable  character 
exerted  a  commanding  and  lasting  influenoe 
upon  his  pupils.  Berengarius  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  who  maintained  a  more  in- 
dependent position  toward  him,  and  signalized 
himself  by  subjecting  the  assertions  of  bis 
teacher  to  an  investigation.  At  first  he  seems 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  secular 
sciences,  which  gave  him  dialectic  skill,  a  know- 
ledge and  expert  use  of  the  olassios,  a  freer 
method,  a  purer  style,  and  an  amount  of 
general  information,  which  placed  him  far  above 
his  cotemporaries.  Subsequently,  he  gave  more 
thorough  study  to  the  Bible,  as  also  to  the 
Church  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  to  whom, 
however,  he  maintained  the  same  independent 
position  already  noticed.  About  1040  he  became 
head  of  the  cathedral  school  of  Tours,  which 
obtained  a  wide-spread  reputation  under  him. 
His  influence  can  be  traced  in  his  pupils.  Even 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  suspect  heresy  in 
every  deviation  from  the  beaten  path,  even  in  the 
sphere  of  secular  science,  could  not  deny  bis 
talents;  but  his  friends  always  spoke  of  him 
with  admiration.  A  certain  Drogo,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  having,  about  1040,  visited 
Berengar,  then  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  in  a 
letter  praises  his  untiring  diligence  in  his  lap 
bors,  in  counselling  the  great  numbers  who  ap* 
plied  to  him,  and  in  investigating  the  Scriptures, 
of  which  he  was  an  eloquent  interpreter.  The 
same  writer  places  him  as  a  physician  also  above 
the  profession  in  his  day.  The  fame  of  hie 
learning  and  ascetic  piety  became  so  great,  that 
he  was  requested  by  a  number  of  monks  to  stir 
up  their  zeal  by  a  letter.  Another  letter,  written 
between  1047  and  49,  to  Joscelin,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  gives  proof  of  the  same 
reputation.  Among  the  Bishops,  also,  there  were 
not  a  few  who  valued  him  highly,  and  the  pow- 
erful Gaufried,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  his  patron. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  oonvinoed  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  taught  by 
Puschasius  Radbertus,  viz :  that  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  was  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  outward  accidents  alone  remaining, 
was,  though  it  had  become  ^neral  in  the 
Church,  wholly  without  foundation.  Although 
in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  weaker  minds,  he 
had  at  first  expressed  his  views  to  few,  the  re- 
port of  bis  heterodoxy  had  reached  (1046)  his 
friend  Adelman,  scholastic  at  Liege,  who,  in 
a  letter,  besought  him  not  to  deviate  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Hugo,  of  Laa 
gres,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  bis 
views,  wrote  a  tract  against  him  (Dract.  de 
Corp.  et  sang.  Christ,,  BibL  Fair,,  Lugd., 
XVIII.j.  It  was  probably  in  the  (beginning 
of  1050  that  Berengar  directed  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Lanfrano,  Prior  of  the  monastory 
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of  6 30,  in  which  he  ezpreMet  his  regret  thnt 
the  latter  held  the  doctrine  of  PaschaeiuA,  and 
rejected  that  of  Scotos  as  heretical  (he  mistook 
a  work  of  Ratramnas  for  one  of  Scotus.  vid. 
La\tf,,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1828,  4).  For  his  part, 
he  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sc(»tas,  and  supposes  himself  to  agree  with  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augnstine,  and  othera.  This 
letter  reached  Lanfranc  at  Rome,  ai^er  having 
been  previously  opened  and  read  by  others. 
The  Pope,  and  others  with  him,  expressing  an 
unfavorable  opinion  concerning  Berengar,  Lan- 
franc incurred  the  unpleasant  risk  of  being 
suspected,  on  account  of  their  correspondence, 
of  a  similar  heresy,  and  was  thus  induced  to 
appear  as  accuper  of  his  friend  at  a  Council  in 
Kome,  1050,  which  condemned  Berengar  with- 
out a  hearing,  or  even  a  summons.  It  was, 
however,  determined,  probably  at  the  instance 
of  Hildehrand,  since  the  Pope  was  prejudiced 
against  Berengar,  that  the  cauae  of  the  latter 
should  be  tried  at  another  Synod,  to  be  held  at 
Vercelli,  Sept.  1, 1050.  Although  he  complained 
of  this  extra-provincial  court  as  a  violation  of 
canonical  law,  he  nevertheless  determined  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King,  Henry 
I.,  to  the  journey.  On  his  way  thither,  a  rather 
violent  discussion  was  forced  upon  him  at  Ghar- 
tres,  where  he  had  made  bitter  enemies.  At 
Paris  the  king,  who  wished  to  sequester  his 
revenues,  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  study  of  the  gospel  of 
Jonn,  and  in  exploring  the  Scripture  ground 
of  his  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Vercelli  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  held.  Two  of  his  friends 
who  tried  to  defend  him,  were  cried  down  and 
scarcely  escaped  personal  violence,  and  Beren- 
gar was  condemned  anew,  but  regained  his 
liberty  through  the  mediation  of  Gaufried.  His 
request,  however,  to  be  indemnified  for  his  losses, 
was  not  granted,  but  his  enemies  instigated  the 
king  to  new  measures  against  him.  In  1051, 
Henry  convened  a  new  Council,  which  Beren- 
gar, knowing  its  hostile  design,  avoided. 
The  subsequent  threatening  commands  of  the 
king  were  also  fruitless,  since  Gaufried  and 
Eusebtus  Bruno  of  Angers,  his  own  Bishop, 

Erotected  him.  About  1054,  Cardinal  Hilde- 
rand  came  to  France  as  papal  legate,  appeared 
at  first  favorable  to  the  views  of  Berengar, 
conferred  with  the  latter  about  the  measures  to 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  bishops,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  silence  enemies  bv  the  authority  of 
Pope  Leo,  But  when  Hildobrand  noticed  from 
violent  demonstrations  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church  without 
the  friends  than  without  the  enemies  of  Berengar, 
he  avoided  every  appearance  of  inclining  to  his 
side,  and  gave  him  audience  only  in  presence 
of  others.  The  Synod  of  Tours,  however,  ac- 
cepted his  written  declaration,  that  the  '*  bread 
and  wine  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  are  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  A  like  regard  fur 
the  opposite  party,  and  the  death  of  Leo,  de- 
termined Hildehrand  not  to  suffer  Berengar 
to  visit  Rome  at  that  time.  Afterwards  he 
urged  upon  him  to  perform  the  journey,  hoping 
fnr  a  more  favorable  result  for  B.  through  bis  in- 


fluence.   Berengar  went  thither,  provided  iriih 
recommendations  from  Gaufried.    But  likeviPQ 
at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  1059, 
where  Lanfranc  was  also  present^  the  teal  of  the 
adherents  of  transubstantiation  showed  itself  in 
such  a  turbulent  and  determined  way,  tbst  Hil- 
dehrand again  separated  himself  from  the  qoa^ 
rel,  in  order  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  wsj  of 
bis  reformatory  designs.    Berengar  now  applied 
to  the  Pope,  Nicholas  II.,  for  a  more  regular  snd 
orderly  trial,  but  was  once  more  referred  to 
Hildehrand.    This  Svnod  did  not  accept  his 
confession ;  but  Humbert,  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  proposed  to  him  the  formula,  "That 
the  Dread  and  wine,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
altar,  are  af^r  the  consecration  not  merelj  s 
sacrament  (sacred  sign),  but  also  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  are  in  a  sensuous  man- 
ner (sensuaiiier),  not  merely  sacramentally,  but 
in  verity,  held  and  broken  by  the  bands  of  the 
priest,  and  manducated  by  believers.     Beren- 
gar, in  the  utmost  terror,  accepted  the  formula, 
and  at  the  command  of  his  enemies  threw  hia 
defence,  a  collection  of  Scripture  proofs,  into  the 
flames,  and  departed,  filled  with  grief  on  account 
of  his  denial  of  the  truth,  and  with  bitter  con- 
tempt of  the  Pope  and  his  dogmatical  opponents. 
The  preponderance  of  the  party  of  Lanfrano 
diminished  steadily   the  number  of  bis  own 
friends.    Gaufried  was  now  dead,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor was  Bcrengar's  enemy.    Even  Eusebiua 
Bruno  withdrew  wholly  from  him.     Berengar, 
however,   now  published  his  theonr  with  the 
more  zeal,  as  he  painfully  regretted  his  weaic* 
ness.    Alexander  ll.  merely  exhorted  him  to  oc- 
casion no  offence,  and  in  general  be  was  treated 
kindly  in  Rome.    Between  1063-69  Lanfrano 
wrote  his  work  de  eacharUtia  a^inst  bim,  and 
B.  his  reply  to  it,  found  by  Lessing  and  edited 
by  Vischer.  The  opposition  to  him  now  became 
so  intense,  that  the  Synod  of  Poitiers,  1076, 
which  was  held  by  Gerald,  the  papal  legate, 
almost  broke  out  into  violence  against  him. 
Hildehrand,  who  had  now  become  Pope,  sum- 
moned him  once  more  to  R<ime  (about  1078),  and 
sought  by  an  ambiguous  phraseology  to  secare 
his  peace ;  but  this  was  again  prevented  by  the 
opposition.    At  the  Synod  of  1079  a  formula 
of  transubstantiation  was  proposed  to  him  which 
left  him  no  escape,  except  in  the  most  sophis- 
tical evasion.      Having  unwisely  appealed  to 
Gregory  as  agreeing  with  him,  the  latter  com- 
manded him  to  retract  his  error,  and  to  abstain 
from  promulgating  it     He  prostrated  himself, 
and  confessed  his  error.     He  retired  afterwards 
to  the  island  of  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  where  be 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  seclusion  and  the  ei* 
ercises  of  piety.     He  died  in  1088.     The  pecu- 
liar merit  of  Berengar  consists  in   his  appre- 
hending the  spiritual  side  of  the  Church  and  its 
institutions  more  clearly,  and  bringing  them  to 
greater  prominence  than  his  cotemporaries,  who 
were  wholly  bound  by  an  outward  objectivity. 
He  distinguishes  what  belongs  to  faith  subjec- 
tively from  what  pertains  to  it  objectively.  Hence 
he  derives  membership  of  the  Church  from  an  in- 
ward relation  to  Christ,  and  denies  the  force  of 
an  unjust  excommunication  to  exclude  from  the 
Church.    The  same  general  view  modifies  bis 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Lurd's  Sop- 
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»r.    Tra&sabstentktioii  he  proDoanoes  in  oon* 
liot  with  the  truth  of  Ood,  who  has  made  sub- 
ject aud  predicate  inseparable,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  qualities  of  bread  and  wine  witbont  the 
existence  of  the  latter.    The  6th  chap,  of  John 
bsa  no  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
figorativel^  to  the  reception  of  Christ  into  the 
mind.    It  IS  unworthy  of  Christ,  who  has  been 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  to  bring  him  down  again 
with  every  consecration.    A  distinction  is  to  be 
made  with  Augustine  between  the  holy  sign 
(saeramenti),    and    the    thing    signified    (res 
MLcramentum).    The  idea  of  a  sacrament  would 
be  destroyed,  if  the  real  body   and   blood  of 
Christ  were  upon  the  altar  instead  of  bread  and 
wine.    The  sacramental  use  of  bread  and  wine 
is,  according  to  the  words  of  institution,  a  sign 
snd  pledge  of  the  salvation  achieved  by  the 
death  of  Christ.    But  still  the  elements  become 
more  than  bread  and  wine  to  the  believer ;  and 
hence  there  may  be  a  conversion  but  no  corruption 
by  which  the  real  body  of  Christ  is  presented 
upon  the  altar.     To  unbelievers  they  remain 
mere  bread  and  wine.    Of  course,  Berengar  re- 
jected the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Addmanni  Brix.  episc,  de  eer.  corp.  et  sang. 
Dom,  ad  Bereng.  tpisL  prim,^  ed.  C,  A,  Schmid, 
Brunsv.  1770;  Sudendorf,  Bereng.  Tur.,  oder 
eine  Samml.  ihn  betreff,  Briefe^  1850 ;  Mariene 
et  Durandf  Thes,  not,  anecd.;  d^Achery,  C^, 
Lanfr, ;  Gieseler,  K.  Gesch. ;  A.  F.  <fc  F.  Th, 
Vischer,  Bereng,  Tur,  de  sacr,  coen,  adv,  Lanfr, 
lib.  post.,  Berol.  1834 ;  Durandi  abb.  T^oarn,  lib. 
de  carp,  et  sang.  Chr,  contr.  Bereng.  in  Lanfr, 
opp.  ^.d'Achery.  Jacobi. — Reinecke, 

Aorgiiui,  John,  the  most  important  theologian 
of  the  Keformed  Church  of  Brandenburg  in  the 
17th  century,  and  representative  of  it  at  the 
Colloquium  of  Leipsio  (1631),  and  that  of  Thorn 
(1642),  was  born  in  1587  at  Stettin,  studied  at 
ileidelbere.  Strasburg,  and  the  Reformed  gym* 
nasium  iUustre  of  Dansig,  travelled  throu|^h 
England,  f^rance  and  the  rfetherlands,  and  in 
1616  became  as  Pro/.  Ord.  member  of  the  Re- 
formed faculty  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.    As 
consistorial  counsellor  and  chaplain  to  the  Elec- 
tors Sigismund  Chr.  William  and  Fr.  William, 
he  enjoyed    the    utmost   confidence    of  these 
princes.     Like  that  of  his  faculty  and  princes, 
ois  theological  position  was  rather  that  of  the 
Union  than  of  Calvinism,  wherefore  he  preached 
against  the  supralapsarianism  of  W.  Evell,  his 
former  colleague.    He  declined  to  attend  the 
Srnod  of  Dort,  and  expressed  his  decided  dis- 
pleasure of  the  measures  adopted  there  against 
the    Remonstrants.      His    liberal    views    con- 
cerning the  grace  of  God  are  found  in  his  work, 
"  Der  Wille  Gottes  von  aller  Menschen  Seelig- 
keit,"  1653.    As  a  controversialist  he  was  mode- 
rate and    conciliatory,  though  attacked  on  all 
aides  by  the  bitterest  Lutheran  polemics.    His 
sermons  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
the  Lutherans  of  bis  time  as  respects  simplicity 
and    taste.     Comp.  40    auserlesene   Buss-  und 
TVostsprUche    in  so  viel  PredigUn^  Berl;  1655. 
He  died  in  1658.    (Vid.  Zwo  Leichenpred.  auf 
J.  Berg,  und  des.  nachgel.  Wittwe,  von  Baiih. 
S/oscA,  1G58  ;  Beckmann,  notiiia  Univ.  Frankof., 
and  Hering^  Beitr.  zur  Oesch.  der  Brandenb. 
Lande.    His  brother,  Conrad  Bergius^  succeeded 


him  at  Frankfort,  afterwards  became  preceptor 
to  Prince  Fr.  William,  and,  in  1629,  teacher  in 
the  GyvMHuium  iUustre  of  Bremen. 

Tboluck. — Reinecke, 
Berlebiurg  Bible,  The,  one  of  those  biblical 
works  which  appeared  in  Germany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pietism  and  progressive  investigation,  as 
a  reaction  against  the  established  Church  and 
its  creed.  They  were  means  employed  by  die- 
senters  for  the  prupa^tion  of  tneir  opinions. 
Only  two  of  them  attained  to  greater  complete* 
ness  and  importance,  and  represented  two  di- 
rectly opposite  tendencies  of  the  time ;  that  of 
Wertheim,  a  monument  of  the  rationalism  of 
that  age ;  and  that  of  Berleburp,  an  effort  to 
place  the  cotemporaneous  mystical  fanaticism 
upon  a  biblical  foundation,  and  thus  secure 
respect  for  it.  The  latter  made  its  appearance 
between  1726-39,  at  Berleburg,  in  the  Westpha- 
lian  district  of  Arnsberg,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Counts  of  Sahr-Witgenstein-Berleburg.  Its 
unknown  authors  designate  themselves  as  cler* 
gymen  ejected  for  heterodoxy.  The  proceeds 
of  it  were  to  form  a  savings-fund,  fur  the  en- 
dowment of  institutions  similar  to  those  of 
Halle.  Its  first  printed  sheets,  1724,  containing 
undisguised  expressions  concerning  a  heavenly 
humanity,  or  an  original  humanity  in  God  (in 
Gen.  1 :  27),  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Cor* 
pus  Evangelicorum,  the  consequences  of  which 
Count  Casimir  could  only  prevent  by  suppress- 
ing them.  After  this  the  work  met  with  no  fur- 
ther opposition,  but  did  not  reach  a  second  edi- 
tion, nor  was  it  known  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
immediate  friends  and  some  theologians.  Copies 
of  it  are  now  scarce.  The  work  is  divided  into 
7  parts :  1)  the  Pentateuch ;  2)  the  older  Pro- 
phets ;  3)  Ilagiographi ;  4]  the  Prophets  proper; 
o)  the  Gospels;  6)  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul ;  7)  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament, 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudo-epigraphs  of  the  Old 
TcHtament,  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  portions  from  Josephus  and  the  Apostolio 
Fathers.  It  gives  an  entirely  new  translation, 
with  running  comments  and  an  introduction  to 
each  book.  JAystioism  pervades  the  whole.  It 
revives  the  old  *'  threefold  sense"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  literal,  the  spiritual  (moral),  and  the 
mystic.  The  latter  is  partly  typico-prophetio, 
and  partly  typical  for  the  life  of  the  soul,  which 
passes  through  a  stadium  of  purification  and 
illumination  into  the  gradual  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  self,  which  true  regeneration  and  union 
of  the  soul  with  God,  the  {||rand  entree  of  God 
into  the  soul,  his  restoration  within  it,  some- 
times also  represented  as  a  ^reat  fire  of  purifica- 
tion. A  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  man  in 
this  life  can  fully  perform  the  will  of  God,  and 
must  appropriate  the  ])erfect  righteousness  of 
Christ.  The  work  manifests  a  bitter  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  by  the  two 
Evangelical  Churches,  against  that  of  election, 
against  confessional  symbols  and  the  clergy ; 
maintains  an  intermediate  state,  the  restoration 
of  all  things,  and  chiliasm ;  and  spiritualizes  the 
Church  and  sacraments.  Though  it  undervalues 
the  word  it  asserts  a  strict  inspiration  even  (if  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  Other  mystical  diio- 
trines  are,  the  threefold  birth  of  Christ,  the  uri- 
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Sinal  abienee  of  6ez  in  the  person  of  Adam,  a 
enial  of  the  proper  idea  of  sin,  espeeialljr  of 
guilt  and  punishment.  The  idea  of  reconeilia- 
tion  is  lost  in  that  of  imputation  and  a  life- 
nnion.  The  work  is  not  the  produot  of  con- 
Tiotion,  but  an  aggregation  or  the  mystical 
opinions  of  different  periods,  often  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  and  brought  together  to  serre  sectar 
rian  purposes.  Though  it  gives  some  apt 
translations,  jret  much  of  it  is  sheer  pedantry, 
and  at  times  Tiolence  is  done  to  the  original.  In 
general  it  fAlls  very  far  below  the  freedom  and 
force  of  Luther's  translation.  Though  it  pre- 
tends to  be  written  for  edification,  and  it  unde- 
niably contains  some  elements  suited  to  this  end, 
yet  what  is  chiefly  needed  for  this  purpose,  vis : 
to  suffer  the  Scriptures  lo  speak  their  own  sense 
in  all  simplicity,  is  wholly  wanting ;  whilst  it 
manifests  an  arrogant  sect-spirit,  which  with  the 
greatest  bitterness  attacks  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  it  bad  previously  distorted. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  speaking  too 
harshly  to  say,  that  its  grains  of  wheat  must  be 
sought  amid  much  chaff. 

Wkitzsaecksr. — Reineeke, 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvatix,  bom  in  1091, 
in  Fontaine,  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  was  the 
third  son  of  a  knightly  family,  eminent   for 
bravery  and  piety.    He  early  displayed  more 
susceptibility  than  his  brothers,  of  those  reli- 
gious impressions  which  their  devout  and  faith- 
ful mother,  Aleth,  sought  to  make  upon  them. 
As  a  youth  he  seldom  mixed  with  his  juvenile 
eompanions,  but  was  silent,  thoughtful,  and  re- 
flective, preferring  the  quietness  of  the  parental 
hearth.    In  his  first  school  at  Ghatillon,  he  ex- 
celled all  his  associates  in  intellectual  capacity. 
As  soon  as  the  Bible  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  read  it  with  great  seal,  and  to  this  must  be 
attributed  many  of  those  peculiar  traits  of  piety 
which  he  afterwards  exhibited.     He  lost  his  mo- 
ther in  early  youth,  but  had  already  acquired  so 
much  moral  firmness  as  enabled  him  to  resist 
besetting  temptations.    The  purpose  of  becom- 
ing a  monk  daily  gained  strength,  and  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
mother,  who  had,  before  his  birth,  consecrated 
him  to  a  monastic  life.    For  a  time  his  brothers 
mansged  to  thwart  this  purpose,  by  persuading 
bim  to  engage  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  sci- 
ence, as  best  adapted  to  his  talents.     But  ere 
long  his  earlier  and  stronger  inclination  pre- 
vailed, and  be  even  succeeded  in  persuading  tour 
of  his  brothers,  his  uncle,  and  other  friends,  to 
exchange  their  martial  life  for  the  austerities 
of  monasticism. — The  order  of  CitUriium^  near 
Dijon,  (founded  1098),  deterred  most  persons  hj 
the  severity  of  its  rule.    But  this  very  peculi- 
arity attracted  Bernard.  In  his  22d  year,  (1113), 
he,  with  thirty  companions,  presented  himself 
before  Abbot  Stephen  Harding,  and  sought  ad- 
mission.    He  performed  the  services  imposed 
upon  him  with  exemplary  fidelity.    His  consis- 
tency attracted  others  to  the  monastery,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  its  narrow  limits  were 
crowded,  and  a  new  colony  was  founded.    It 
was  located  in  the  gloomy  desert  valley  of  Clair- 
vaux  ( Clara  vaUis)^  in  the  N.  W.  of  Burgundy, 
and  Bernard  was  chosen  Abbot  of  the  founda- 
tion (1115).    This  inhospitable  abode  at  first 


coat  the  colonists  mnoh  soffertng.  Tbdr  (bod 
consisted  mainly  of  beech  leaves,  oat  bread,  sad 
millet,  and  sometimes  this  nearly  failed  tbem. 
But  Bernard's  eourage  never  flagged,  and  frO' 

auently  his  faith  was  rewarded  by  special  pro?i* 
ences.     He    practised    rigorous   aseetieiBm. 
Sleep  wan  a  waste  of  time,  and  he  took  but  little. 
His  usaal  fare  was  a  little  bread  and  milk ;  be 
rarely  tasted  wine,  and  strictly  restrained  hii 
appetite.    His  friend  William,  Bishop  of  Cha- 
lons, fearing  that  his  health  would  suffer,  com* 
manded  him  to  relax  his  rigor,  and  rest  for  o 
vear  from  the  duties  of  his  station.    The  time 
kad  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  hastened  back  to 
his  post    By  bis  excessive  abstinence  his  diges- 
tive functions  were  so  enfeebled  that  he  could 
scarcely  endure  any  food.    From  standing  day 
and  night  in  prayer,  his  feet  were  swollen.    Ue 
wore  a  coarse  garment  of  hair  next  to  bis  skin, 
but  laid  it  off  when  it  was  discovered,  becaase 
he  desired  to  shun  the  appearance  of  excessife 
piety  by  exceeding  the  rules  of  his  order.    His 
tender  frame  thus  became  sickly,  and  he  afte^ 
wards  reproached  himself  for  having  injured 
his  health.    But  his  bodily  debility  enabled  him 
to  exhibit  only  the  more  clearly  the  extraordi- 
nary vigor  of  his  spirit,  and  to  acquire  greater 
respect  and  influence  among  his  co temporaries. 
All  his  mortifications  of  the  flesh  were  designed 
to  assist  his  contemplation  of  heavenly  things, 
and  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  afler  God.  Whilst 
employed  with  other  things,  he  maintained  a 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  as  soon  as  external  duties 
were  performed,  he  loved  to  retire  and  derote 
himself  exclusively  to  prayer,  reading,  and  wri- 
ting.    The  Bible  was  his  favorite  study.     He 
re«3  commentaries  also,  but  found  that  the  Sir 
cred  Word  was  its  own  best  interpreter,  and  h( 
testified  that  its  divine  troth  and  power  were 
sweetest  when  drawn  directly  from  the  fountain. 
He  took  it  with  him  into  the  solitnde  of  the  ^elds 
and  forests,  and  there,  by  prayerful  meditation, 
derived  from  it  that  deep  insight  into  its  mean- 
ing, which  characterizes  his  works.     "  The  oaks 
and  beech-trees  are  my  teachers,"  he  said  to  his 
friends.    Such  was  his  energy  of  will,  and  such 
the  ardor  of  his  soul,  that  he  unreservedly  de- 
voted himself  to  whatever  be  considered  duty. 
When  his  mind  was  intently  engaged,  he  sav 
nothing  of  the  world  around  him.     He  is  said 
to  have  ridden  a  whole  day  along  the  lake  of 
Geneva  without  obserring  what  he  passed.    Ht 
was  remarkably  fitted  for  contemplation  and 
mysticism,  and  regarded  mystic  cootemplatios 
as  the  aim  of  monastic  life,  and  ns  the  positirs 
side  of  such  a  life  over  against  its  negative  de 
nial  of  the  world.    Thus  he  was  every  way  fitted 
by  his  own  experience,  and  by  his  knowledge 
oi  the  human  heart,  to  be  the  spiritual  counsel- 
lor of  others.     His  sermons  and  letters  show 
how  keenly  he  discerned  various  states  of  mind, 
and  how  well  he  knew  the  temptations  to  hypoc- 
risy, severity,  self-exaltation,   or  doubting,  to 
which  monks  were  exposed  (Comp.  Neander,  on 
Bernard  and  his  times,  p.  45,  &c).     Ever  intent 
upon  the  substance  of  things,  he  easily  solved 
the  perplexities  in  which  others  were  involved 
by  too  much  regard  for  external  qualities.    Ho 
exhibited  with  great  clearness  and  power  the 
harmony  of  the  law  and  gospel,  and  thus  enabled 
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mnnj  erring  ones  to  find  the  right  way.    His 
superior  qaftlifieations  for  regalattag  monaatie 
mntters,  were  early  acknowledged.    In  1128,  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  of  drawing  up  rules  for 
the  Order  of  Templars  was  assigned  to  him.  He 
united  with  Peter  Mauritius  hi  efforts  to  quell 
the  Btrifes  of  the  monks  of  Giteauz  and  Clugny 
[Bernard,  arxd.  ad  GuUielmum  abb,).   At  the 
time  of  his  death,  160  monasteries  had  adopted 
his  rule.    This  necessarily  inyolved  him  in  an 
extensive  correspondence.    But  his  labors  were 
further  increased  by  allowing,  afker  much  hesi- 
t&tion,  his  monks  to  preach,  and  often  preaching 
himself  to  the  multitudes  whose  spiritual  wants 
were  but  poorly  satisfied.    The  character  of  his 
sermons  varied  with  that  of  his  hearers,  but 
even  in  those  delivered  to  the  monks,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  show  themselves  in  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  ao- 
cumulatinn  of  antitheses,  and  m  prolix  dogma- 
tizing; hot  notwithstanding  this  they  sparkle 
with  genius,  always  have  an  earnest  aim,  and 
bv  their  mystical  fervor,  burning  love  to  Christ, 
elevated  moral  tone,  lively  apprehension  of  the 
scriptures,  happy  applications  of  scripture  truths 
to  practical  life,  and  vigorous  language,  must  al- 
ways command  admiration.     It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  such  sermons  produced  so  powerful  an 
impression  upon  the  assembled  crowds,  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor  by  his  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Even  the  Germans  aldng  the  Rhine,  though  ig- 
norant of  his  language,  were  moved  to  tears  by 
his  wasted  form,  bis  manner,  yoice,  and  counte- 
nance.   It  was  difficult  for  any  one  whom  he 
addressed  to  resist  his  holy  teal  and  prophetic 
earnestness.     And  he  ever  used  his  influence  in 
fevor  of  the  oppressed  (Neander,  20, 126).    In 
proportion  also  as  he  acquired  greater  influence, 
applications  for  his  aid  multiplied,  so  that  he 
iiod  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet  con- 
templation and  retirement  which  he  had  sought 
in  monasticism,  and  seemed  to  himself  like  a 
ebifflera, — ^neither  an  ecclesiastic  nor  a  layman. 
But  this  very  union  in  him  of  tb^  mystical  and 
practical,  of   calm    meditativeness  with    fienr 
energy,  renders  him  the  more  remarkable,    ae 
retired  from  his  most  public  and  important  la- 
bors to  his  quiet  cell,  and  there  held  sWeot  and 
undisturbed  communion  with  God. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  Innocent  II.  and 
Anaoletus  II.  enlisted  the  energies  of  Bernard 
in  matters  of  more  general  importance.  He  un- 
hesitatingly decided  for  Innocent,  as  the  more 
worthy  of  the  two,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
Peter  of  Glugny,  persuaded  the  convention  of 
French  clergy  at  Estanopes,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  Pope.  Louis  Y I.  of  France  soon  did  the  same. 
Bernard  personally  answered  the  scruples  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  led  the  king  to  the 
Pope  at  Chartres.  Accompanying  the  Pope  to 
Liege,  he  induced  Lothaire  to  abate  his  demands, 
and  thus  gained  both  these  princes  for  Innocent. 
He  also  went  with  Innocent  to  Italy  (1133),  and 
seized  every  opportunity  of  promoting  his  inte- 
rests. The  result  not  only  availed  for  Innocent, 
but  awakened  such  enthusiasm  for  Bernard,  as 
would  have  been  perilous  for  one  of  less  humi- 
lity and  steadfastness.  Shepherds  came  from 
the  mountains  to  see  him ;  the  proud  people  of 
Milan  cast  off  their  ornaments  to  please  him. 


They  boisterously  entreated  him  to  become  their 
archbishop,  but  he  preferred  serving  God  in  big 
more  humble  capacity. —  After  Bernard  suo- 
ceeded,  at  the  diet  of  Bamberg,  in  reconciling 
Lothaire's  strongest  opponents  with  the  emperor, 
and  thus  enabled  L.  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  campaign  against  Rome,  be 
visited  Italy  at  Innocent^  request,  and  soon  won 
over  the  most  influential  adherents  of  Anacle- 
tus.  After  A.'s  death,  (1138)  Bernard  returned 
to  Glairvaux. — In  the  jubilee  celebrated  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  humble  abbot  was 
lauded  as  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  it. 

But  B.  soon  felt  that  he  could  not  long  enjoy 
the  rest  he  desired.  The  growing  influence  of 
Abelard  and  his  school  filled  him  with  anxiety 
(see  Abelard). — His  treatment  of  Abelard  can- 
not be  approved.  We  can  easily  understand  why 
he  could  not  coincide  with  A.,  but  this  cannot 
justify  his  unreasonable  and  unjust  conduct  in 
the  case.  It  somewhfit  mitigates  our  grief  at 
this  conduct  to  know  that  shortly  before  Abe- 
lard's  death,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween him  and  Bernard,  by  the  intervention  of 
Peter  de  Clugny.  B.'s  indignation  at  Abelard 
was  increased  by  attributing  to  A.'s  system  the 
reformatory  agitations  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (see 
Art.  and  A's  Ep,  195  ad  Ep,  Constant.)  Ber^ 
nard  zealously  resisted  Arnold,  but  could  not 
prevent  bis  going  to  Rome,  and  so  exciting  the 
oitisens  against  the  Pope,  that  Eugene  III  was 
compelled  to  seek  another  residence  (1146).  Eu- 
gene was  a  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  owed  most 
of  his  influence  in  France  to  B.'s  efforts.  He 
came  to  France,  and  accompanied  by  B.  went 
throQgh  the  kingdom.  His  object  was  furthered 
by  the  preaching  of  a  new  crusade,  begun  by  B. 
about  caster,  1146,  at  the  Council  of  Vezelay. 
Trusting  in  the  abbot's  prophecies  (which  often 
came  to  pass)  the  full  success  of  the  crusade  was 
expected.  The  contrary  result  sorely  grieved 
B.,  and  somewhat  diminished  his  former  influ- 
ence. At  the  same  tidne  Bernard  was  eminently 
active  in  opposing  all  sorts  of  heretics,  especially 
those  abounding  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
preached  and  wrote  against  them  perseveringly 
and  patiently,  and  with  an  aversion  to  the  use 
of  external  violence.  Although  in  some  in- 
stances he  reclaimed  errorists,  his  efforts  in  the 
main  accomplished  but  little.  About  1149  the 
Pope,  by  the  aid  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  again  got 
possession  of  Rome.  From  his  distant  abode 
bernard  sent  him  his  work  De  Considerationet 
lib.  y.  In  this  he  describes  the  duties  of  the 
Papacy  in  a  comprehensive  and  spirited  man- 
ner, and  with  a  prophetic  penetration  candidly 
foretells  the  perils  threatening  it  by  yielding  to 
worldly  influences.  This  was  Bernard's  last 
great  work,  and  the  Pope  died  (1153)  soon  after 
he  received  it.  B.'s  continued  infirmity  ended 
in  a  lingering  but  fatal  disease.  Once  more  he 
roused  himself,  and  the  whole  strength  of  his 
spirit  was  put  forth  in  an  effort  to  settle  a  feud 
between  two  dukes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mosel. 
But  then  his  feeble  body  sank,  and  be  ardently 
longed  for  a  death  which  should  release  him  for 
eyer  from  bodily  wants,  and  admit  him  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  (hid.  The  desired  end 
came  on  the  20th  of  August,  1153.  The  voice 
of  the  Church  called  for  his  speedy  canoniaationf 
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which  took  plaoe  onder  Alexander  III.  in  1173. 
Of  hie  wri tinge  we  eepecially  name :  TVact.  de 
errorib,  Abdardi;  vUa  8»  MalaehicB;  trad,  de 
gratia  et  lib,  arbiino;  hie  eermone  u|)on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  The  beet  ed.  ie  MabiUon%  Parie 
16C7,  1G90,  1718,  2  t.  fol.  1839,  2  y.  4to.— (See 
the  earlier  biogr.  of  William  of  Tbiere.  Gaafre- 
dus  of  Clainrauz,  Alanus  ab  Jnstdis,  all  of  the 
12th  cent., — ^and  that  of  Neander.)     Jacobi.* 

Bernard  ofClairvawe  Hymns  comprise  the 
following :  1.  The  ryihmuM  dt  eontempiu  mundi : 
"  0  miranda  vanitasi  0  divUiarumJ"  (in  14 
Btansae),  connected  with  another  in  16  iitansae: 
"Die  homo,  cur  abuieris  discrdionia  gratia f" 
Walter  Mapes  (13th  cent)  hae  been  called  the 
author  of  this  hymn.  2.  The  rythm,  cralio  ad 
unum  quodl,  numbr,  Chriati  patientis  et  a  cruce 
pendentia,  consisting  in  one  salutation  of  14 
stansoB,  and  six  of  10  staniae  each,  addressed  to 
the  sacred  feet,  knees,  hands,  side,  breast,  heart, 
and  face  of  our  Lord.  The  last,  ad  faciem : 
"  StUve  caput  cmentatum"  furnished  Paul  Ger- 
hard ( 1659)  with  the  basis  of  his  beautiful  hymn : 
**  0  Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden,"  3.  The  oro* 
tio  devata  ad  Dom.  Jeaum  et  B,  M,  matrem  ^'ua : 
"  Summe  aummi  tu  Patria  unice"  (in  30  st). 
4.  The  proaa  de  nativ,  Dom, :  **  Laetabundua  ex- 
uliet  Jidelia  ehorua  (in  12  et).  5.  The  Jubilua 
rythm,  de  nom.  Jeau :  "Jeau  dtUcia  memoria"  (in 
48  St),  of  which  German  renderings  existed  as 
early  as  the  13th  cent,  and  some  I^tin  stansas 
were  occasionally  used  in  churches.  Martin 
MoUer  (1584)  translated  it  for  the  use  of  the 
German  evangel.  Church:  "0  Jesu  sUsi  wer 
dein  gedenkt." — All  these  hymns,  with  a  carmen 
paraeneticum  ad  Rainardum  in  hexameters,  are 
contained  in  MabiUon'a  ed.  of  Bernard's  works. 
They  are  pervaded  by  deep  feeling,  and  glow 
with  holy  love,  and  prove  that  as  a  poet  no  less 
than  as  a  preacher,  ne  was  justly  styled  Doctor 
meUifluua  by  his  cotemporaries.  Berengar  re- 
lates, in  bis  Apologia  Abadardi  contra  S,  Ber» 
nardum,  that  from  his  youth  Bernard  cantiun- 
cidaa  mimicaa  et  urbanoa  moduloa  fictita^ae.  Ma- 
billon,  nevertheless,  denies  that  these  hymns 
were  composed  by  B.,  as  especially  the  Cister- 
cians allowed  no  metrical  hymns  at  public  wor- 
ship, and  B.  himself,  in  his  llymnus  to  the  OfE- 
cium  S.  Yiotoris,  employs  neither  metre  nor 
rhythm.  B.  may,  however,  have  used  such 
hymns  in  private.  £.  £.  Koch.* 

Bernardf  Archb,  of  Toledo,  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Gregorian  system  of  the  papacy  in  Spain, 
was  born  at  Agen  in  France,  xor  a  time  he 
was  a  soldier,  then  he  became  a  Benedictine, 
and  in  1080  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Sahaguna, 
in  Castile,  by  the  Legate  of  Gregory  VIL  After 
Alphonso  VI.  took  Toledo  from  the  Moors,  Ber- 
nard was  made  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  pri- 
mate of  the  Spanish  Church  (1087)  by  Urban 
n.  In  this  capacity  he  endeavored,  by  the 
most  reckless  measures,  to  carry  out  the  Papal 
system,  so  that  even  Aschbach  does  not  approve 
of  his  course.  He  retained  the  soldier's  spirit 
in  his  ecclesiastical  office,  and  desired  to  lend  a 
Castilian  army  in  the  crusade  to  Palestine.  But 
Puschal  II.  forbid  him  under  threat  of  the  ban. 
He  died  1125. — Four  aermonea  of  bis  are  found 
in  Bernard!  ClarsBvall.  opera  V.  Paris,  1719. 
(Com p.  Aachbachf  Gesch.  d.  Almoraviden). 

HXRZOO.* 


Bernud,  davde,  called  the  poor  priest,  iras 
one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  Romish  church 
during  the  17th  cont  He  was  born  in  Dijon  in 
1588,  and  was  the  son  of  a  jurist.  He  became  a 
priest  and  made  Paris  his  residence^  Dis  time 
was  employed  in  visiting  the  needy  and  sick,  and 
in  preaching.  He  spent  all  he  had  in  alms,  in- 
cluding an  inheritance  of  400,000  fr.  On  one  oc- 
casion oe  attended  a  hardened  culprit  to  the  nl- 
lowSy  and  soon  after  w*as  seised  with  a  fatal  dis- 
ease and  died  (1641).  Of  his  biographies  that 
of  L'empereur  deserves  to  be  named.  Tbongh 
overlooked  by  Popes,,  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  people  has  canonist  him.      Hkrzog.* 

Bemardine  of  Sienna,  St,  a  pattern  of  as- 
cetic piety  during  the  15tb  cent,  was  bom  (1380) 
in  Massa,  Carrara,  of  the  noble  family  ^f  tbe 
Albigeschi.  He  early  displayed  a  pious  and  be- 
nevolent disposition,  and  in  his  17th  year  en- 
tered the  society  of  Hospitallers  of  La  Seals.  In 
1404  he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  lie  re- 
mained a  monk,  although  the  sees  of  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  and  Urbino  were  successively  offered 
to  him.  He  attended  Sigmund  at  his  coronation 
in  Rome  (1433),  and  in  1438  became  Vicar  Ge- 
neral of  his  order,  and  was  zealous  in  enforcing 
its  rules.  He  died  on  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  Abruzzo  Mountains  in  1444,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1450  by  Nicholas  V.— -His  works,  chiefly 
mystical,  were  published  in  1591  and  1745  in 
Venice,  and  in  1636  in  Paris.  Herzoc.* 

Berne,  the  diapuiation  o/*.— This  is  the  desig- 
nation of  that  religious  discussion  which  resuUd 
in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
in  Berne  in  1528. 

The  city  of  Berne  of  itself  offered  but  little 
encouragement  to  the  Reformation.  The  settled 
temper  and  habits  of  its  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral people  seemed  likely  long  to  resist  tbe  agi- 
tations or  the  times.  Berne,  moreover,  with  the 
other  confederacies,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  Ornish  court,  and  fa- 
vored accordingly.  Very  obvious  facts  and 
grievances  were  therefore  necessary  to  convince 
this  people  of  the  miserable  state  of  theChorcb, 
and  its  need  of  thorough  renovation.  Such  facts 
were  furnished  bv  the  juggleries  of  the  Domini- 
cans (1507-1509), — Sampson's  extensive  trade 
in  indulgences  (1518)  &o.  Francia  Kolb,  a  ses- 
lous  preacher  (Kuhn,  die  Reformatoren  Bems, 
p.  34o)  had  already  begun  to  denounce  prevail- 
ing vices  and  political  abuses — rather  than  ec* 
ciesiastical — but  finding  his  efforts  fruitless,  had 
fled  to  N  Urn  berg.  There  were  others,  however, 
to  take  his  place — as  Dr,  Sebaatian  Meyer,  lec- 
turer of  the  Franciscans,  Bert,  HaUer,  and  Joh» 
Halter  (Kuhn,  83,  131,  383 ;  iTirc/iA//^,  B.  U»^ 
ler,  &c.,  Zurich,  1828).  These,  encouraged  IfT 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zuinglt  took  deeper 
hold  of  the  matter,  and  yet  were  more  intent 
upon  building  up  by  teaching  evangelical  truth, 
and  by  means  ot  positive  symbols  of  faith,  than 
upon  assailing  existing  errors.  They  were  sus- 
tained by  many  of  the  citizens,  including  a  noQi- 
her  of  those  enjoying  most  influence  in  the  State 
and  the  Church,  especially  Nicolaa  Manuel,  who 
devoted  all  his  talent  to  the  evangelicnl  more- 
ment;  Kuhn,  273;  GrUneiaen,  N.  Manuel's  Le- 
ben»  &o.,  Stuttg.  Jb  Tiib.,  1837).    The  old  church 
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JaHy,  DeTertheksA,  was  predomiimnfe,  and  the 
iocesan  bishop  of  Lausanne  vehemently  de- 
manded that  the  heretical  preachers  sboaid  be 
indicted.    The  Coonoil  of  beme,  jealous  of  its 
authority,  evaded  all  such  demands,  and  either 
protected  the  accused,  or  cleared  them  after  an 
easy  trial  before  their  own  courts.    B.  Haller 
was  encouraged  by  Zwingli's  letter  to  remain 
and  persevere  in  his  work.    Th^  request  of  the 
Uoroish  confederates,  that  Lutheran  preaching 
should  be  suppressed,  was  flatly  denied.    And 
yet  division  and  distraction  so  increased  that  it 
became  necessary  to  quell  the  agitation.     This 
was  the  aim  of  the  important  mandate  of  Viii 
and  Afodesti  (June  15,  1523).    The  council  ac- 
cordingly ordered  "that   nothing   should    be 
preachea  but  the  true  gospel  and  word  of  Qod, 
as  it  commended  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  one, 
and  could  be  supported  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  forbid  all  other  teachings  and  disputations, 
whether  by  Lulher  or  atiy  other  Doctorg"  as  well 
as  all  reciprocal  aspersions,  under  civil  penal- 
ties.   Although  this  was  evidently  not  meant  to 
faTor  the  evangelical  party,  that  party  rejoiced 
in  the  mandate  aa  the  foundation  of  their  work. 
Their  opponents,  also,  soon  discovered  the  mis- 
take, and  sought  to  annul  or  neutralize  what  had 
been  done.    The  council  was  compelled  to  make 
many  concessions.    A  decided  reaction  also  took 
place.    Evangelical  preachers  were  condemned, 
some  champions  of  the  reform  movement  were 
banished,  (even  Seb.  Myers,)  attempts  were  made 
to  murder  Haller,  &c.    The  Romanists  in  vari- 
ous places  held  public  meetings,  passed  resolu- 
tions against  (he  Protestants,  and  sent  addresses 
and  admonitions  to  Berne.    They  first  set  up 
the  Swiss  Interim  against  the   new  movement 
(Jan.  26,  1524),  and  then  introduced  a  sort  of 
provisional  reformation,  designed  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  clergy  (Martini,   1524). 
On  the  one  hand  Berne  yielded  to  this  reaction. 
New   ordinances  were  passed  (Nov.  22,  1524, 
Apr.  G,  1525),  confirming  the  old,  and  increas- 
ing their  severity,  moat  religious  customs  were 
retained,  and  only  the  most  oppressive  duties 
were  somewhat  alleviated.    Still  they  hesitated 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  free 
preaching  of  its  truths,  and  deprecated  a  rupture 
with  Zurich  and  those  agreeing  with  it  in  faith, 
or  the  surrender  of  them  to  the  violent  measures 
of  their  embittered  foes.    For  several  years 
Berne  wavered,  and  the  proverb  ran :  Berne  is 
neither  clear  (** Luther'*)  nor  cloudy.    In  order 
therefore  to  force  the  wavering  to  a  decision, 
and  to  strip  the  evangelical  party  of  their  great 
weapon,  the  irrefutable  truth  of  their  cause,  and 
to  secure  n  looralbasis  for  future  action,  the  long 
talked  of  Disputation  of  Baden,  at  which  all  the 
cantons  excepting  Zurich  were  represented,  was 
opened  on  May  21,  1526,  in  the  presence  of  the 
fuur  Swiss    bishops,  and  a  splendid  assembly. 
Faber,  £ok,  and  Th.  Murner  of  Lucerne  were  the 
champions  on  the  Komish  side,  whilst  CEcolam- 
padius  stood   almost  alone  on  the  other  side; 
^wingli  was  not  allowed  to  go,  because  a  safe 
passport  had  not  been  furnished  him.    £very 
precaution  wan  taken  to  embarrass  the  evange- 
ical  party.     The  old  party  in  Berne  were  sure 
>f  a  victory.     On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
lebate  in  Baden  was  opened,  a  number  of  per- 


sons sent  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  favo- 
rable to  the  old  doctrine  in  Berne,  presented 
themselves  (at  the  instigation  of  the  Confede- 
rates) ;  at  the  same  time  delegates  from  Romish 
districts  appeared,  and  induced  the  great  Council 
to  resolve,  and  promise  by  an  oath,  that  they 
would  not  separate  from  them  either  in  doctrine 
or  other  matters.    Haller,  who  had  publicly  re- 
iected  the  mass,  and  T.  Kunz  of  Erlenbach 
(£tt/m,  p.  371)  were  sent  to  Baden,  not  to  join 
in  the  debate,  but  to  give  account  of  their  doo- 
trine.    When  they  returned  and  reported  the 
issue,  the  evangelical  cause  seemed  totally  ru- 
ined.   They  were  required  to  declare  before  the 
Qreat. Council  whether  they  would  continue  to 
read  mass  or  not.    Haller  said  at  once,  that  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  everything,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  city  go  elsewhere,  than 
retract.    They  actually  deprived  him  of  the  ca- 
nonrjr,  but  retained  him  in  the  city  by  appointr 
ing  him  preacher.    He  was  even  allowed  to  se- 
lect Kolb  (recalled  from  Niirnberg)  as  his  as- 
sistant   Their  labors  took  a  new  direction,  but 
were  subserved  by  the  insolence  and  oppression 
of  the  Romish  party.    The  unjust  partiality  of 
the  published  acts  of  Baden,  as  well  as  of  the 
preface  and  concluding  remarks,  excited  con- 
tempt and  dissatisfaction  in  Berne  and  Basle. 
Berne  felt  especially  aggrieved  by  the  request 
of  the  seven  Komish  cantons,  that  it  should  as- 
semble its  congregations  to  inquire  into  the  doc- 
trines preachea  among  them,  or  that  they  would 
do  it  by  iheir  oum  messenf^ers.    These  encroach- 
ments were  earnestly  resisted,  but  it  was  still 
deemed  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  they  became  more  fully  conscious  of 
the  conflict  between  the  free  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  antiscriptural 
views.    The  results  of  these  investigations  were 
favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  and  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  mandate  of  May  27, 1527. 
All  arbitrary  changes  of  existing  customs,  and 
mutual  revilings,  were  forbidden,  and  patience, 
love,  and  confidence  commended.     But  this  pro- 
duced no  permanent  effects ;  peace  and  concord 
cannot  be  forced.    The  breach  widened.    The 
one  party  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  an- 
cient customs,  and  appealed  to  the  promise 
made  to  the  Confederates;  the  other  insisted 
upon  reforms,  and  appealed  to  the  word  of  God. 
Some  congregations  aid  away  with  the  mass ; 
others  demanded  that  priests  should  be  allowed 
to  marry.      The  only  remedy  for  this  strife 
seemed  a  Disputation ;  but  one,  of  whose  results 
the  people  themselves  should  have  iin  opportu- 
nity of  judging.    This  suggestion  mnt  with  the 
more  favor,  as  the  old   party  in  the   Smaller 
Council  was  now  in  the  minority.    On  Nov.  17, 
1527,  the  Qreat  Council  concluded  to  appoint  a 
public  discussion  in  Berne,  against  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.     The  Bishops  of  Constance, 
Basel,  Yalais,  and  Lausanne  were  first  invited, 
and  asked  to  appear  in  person.    They  next  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  League  and  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  both  parties,  .to  send  delegates 
and  learned  men,  notwithstanding  the  disputa- 
tion at  Baden,  and  although  it  was  not  designed 
that  the  conclusion  reached  in  this  case  should 
be  binding.    Nothing  should  be  used  but  the 
word  of  God,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
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shonld  b«  made  it«  own  expositor.  A  iafe  oon- 
doet  waff  g;ttarAnteed  to  all ;  all  the  clergy  of 
Berne  wi>re  enjoined  to  attond :  the  strict  obserr- 
ance  of  order  was  orfi^d;  and  freedom  of  speeeh 
Youchnafed.  **  And  whatever  is  proven  by  the 
word  of  God  shall  be  thenceforth  maintained.'* 
At  the  name  time  the  ten  theses  prepared  by 
Haller  nnd  Knib,  and  revised  by  Zwingli  were 
printed  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

The  call  prodoced  a  great  sensation.  The 
Bishopfi  declined  attending— they  said  they  had 
no  one  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  for 
a  debate.  Eii^ht — properly  but  six— of  the  con> 
federate  districts  kept  aloof,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  diFcusnion  in  Baden  endeavored  to  persuade 
Berne  to  drop  the  matter.  Murner,  who  was  spe- 
cially invited,  returned  such  an  abusive  repl v  that 
he  WAH  compelled  to  leave  Luseme.  £ck  and 
GocklUus  wrote  against  the  disputation,  and  even 
Charles  V.  interfered  to  prevent  it.  Neverthe- 
less a  large  number  of  delegates  and  clergymen 
appeared,  eKpeoially  from  the  cities  of  Switaer- 
land  and  Southern  Germany ;  from  Zurich  Bur- 
gomaster R5ust  and  Zwingli,  with  about  40  cler- 
gymen ;  from  Basel  (Ecolampadios ;  Buoer  and 
Oapito  from  Strassburg,  &c.,  &c.  The  Romish 
party  was  but  feebly  represented.  On  Jan.  6, 
1528,  Dr.  J.  V.  Watt  of  St.  Gall,  the  Provost 
of  Interlacken.  and,  after  his  declinature.  Dean 
N.  Briefer  of  Basel,  the  Abbot  of  Gottstadt,  and 
the  Prior  K.  Schmied  of  Kftsnacbt,  the  four 
presidentii,  and  the  fonr  secretaries,  made  oath 
ior  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty;  and 
after  some  other  preliminaries,  the  debate  was 
opened  on  the  7th,  in  the  Franciscan  Church,  by 
addresses  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Council  by  v.  Watt  and  Kolb.  Each  thesis  was 
read  in  order,  and  introduced  alternately  by 
Haller  and  Kolb.  The  first:  "the  holy  chr. 
Church,  whose  only  head  is  Christ,  is  bom  of 
the  word  of  God,  will  remain  therein  and  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger,"  was  awkwardly 
and  rudely  controverted  by  Alexius  Grat>  con- 
fessor of  the  nuns  in  the  Islaud.  lie  affirmed 
that  "  only "  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  there  were  other  heads  of  the 
Church  besides  Christ,  as  the  apostles,  especially 
Peter  and  his  sucoessors.  Haller  and  Bucer  re- 
plied, that  the  apostles  were  never  called  heads, 
but  servants ;  and  Zwingli  explained  bow  each 
congregation  possessed  the  power  of  the  keys. 
The  authority  of  the  visible  church  was  vindi- 
cated far  more  skilfully  by  Theob.  Huttor,  pas- 
tor of  Appensel,  and  by  Dr.  Treiger,  Pnivincial 
of  the  Augustines  at  Freiburg  (who  slyly  alluded 
to  recent  sects  and  dissensions).  They  were  an- 
swered by  the  theologians  of  Strassburg,  who  at 
any  rate  owed  them  a  junst.  But  as  the  parties 
became  too  personal,  and  the  president  interfered, 
Treiger  withdrew,  although  repeatedly  assured 
that  be  might  say  what  he  pleased  if  he  would 
but  stick  to  the  point,  Hutter  and  others  now 
took  up  the  argument  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  keys  and  the  ban ;  in  reply  Haller,  but 
especially  Bucer,  defended  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine, and  the  freedom  of  the  churches.  To  the 
secotid :  **  that  the  Church  can  make  no  laws  but 
according  to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  human 
preoepte  are  no  further  binding  than  as  they  are 
^o«>ived  therefrom/'  Buohstab,  a  teacher  of  Zo- 


fingen.  rspUed  that  not  all  of  Cbrisf  i  sad  the 
apostles'  savings  were  recorded,  and  slao  that 
certain  articles  of  faith  &e»  (the  Trioltv,  fte.) 
oould  not  be  nroven  by  the  Seriptnm.   Boeer 
then  undertooK  to  prove  the  thesis,  and  showed 
that  many  papal  enaotmento  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  word  of  God.   On  the  third  thesis- 
*'  Christ  is  oar  only  wisdi>m,  righteoasness,  kc., 
and  to  acknowledge  another  ground  of  stlTstion 
involves  a  denial  of  Christ,"  the  dispute  turned 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  good  work*,  which 
Buchstab  alleged  to  be  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
the  necessary  complement  of  faith,  bat  which 
Bucer  contended  were  fruito  of  faith.  The  fourth 
thesis — *'  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbrist  are 
substantially  and  corporeally  in  the  sacrament 
cannot  be  proven  by  the  Scriptures,"  waa  not 
controverted  by  the  Romish  par^,  but  bj  the 
Lutherans,  Burganer  of  St  Gall,  and  Althamer 
of  Ntlrnberg.    The^A— **  that  the  mass  kc,  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  a  blasphemy  against  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and,  on  account  of  its  abuses, 
an  abomination  to  God,"  was  bat  feebly  opposed 
by  Buchstab,  by  analogies  and  types  adduced 
from  the  0.  T.    The  sixth-^"  Christ  is  our  onl; 
advocate  and  mediator,  Ac,*'  waa  well  defeoded 
by  Kolb,  and  Hans  WUchter,  a  shrewd  farmer 
of  Schen  ken  berg;  and  opposed  by  Merer  of 
Rappers wy I,   by  referring  to  ^e  intercessory 
prayers  of  believers,  dbc.    The  seventh  was  di- 
rected against  purgatory,  &o.   The  probabilities, 
inferences,  dbc.,  urged  by  Mannberger,  Hatter, 
and  Buchstab,  in  defence  of  purgatory,  were 
speedily  refuted  by  Haller,  ZwingH,  and  (Eco* 
lamnadius.  To  the  eighth,  against  image-worship, 
Buchstab  and  Hutter  replied  with  the  usual  deti- 
nitions,  dbc.  all  which  Zwingli  completely  refuted. 
The  ninth  a^inst  celibacv,  in  reference  to  which 
Wiirb  of  Btel  declared  himself  ready  for  self- 
defence,  was  taken  up  by  Buchstab,  who  adro- 
cated  celibacy  as  a  voluntary,  but  perpetaal  vow; 
but  Zwingli  speedily  despatohed  his  badlJ•6^ 
looted  illustrations.    The  tenth — that  impurity 
was  more  pernicious  for  .clergy  than  anv  other 
class,  was  not  controverted.    On  Jao.  26th,  the 
Disputotion  was  closed  by  Haller,  in  an  address, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  debate,  and  adraoaished 
the  government  to  aooeour  the  ReformatioD  dow 
established,  and  the  clergy  to  fidelity.    ZwiagH 
and  others  declared  themselves  ready  further  to 
explain  their  views,  and  remarked  that  altbooj^h 
£clc,  Faber,  Ac.,  had  staid  away,  yet  all  their 
argomente  were  there.     Watt  handed  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  debate  over  to  the  oivil  authorities, 
requesting  that  all  necessary  oorreotions  should 
be  made ;  and  Haller  finally  retomed  the  thanks 
of  the  Government  to  the  assembly.    The  next 
day  two  other   discussions  oooarred*  one  io 
Latin  between  Farel  and  eome  French  cleifj* 
men,  which  ended  in  ridicule,  and  another  io  Ger- 
man with  eight  AnabapUsto,  whieh  ended  in 
their  being  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  results  of  this  Disputetioa,  which  vtf 
conducted  with  ^at  deoorom  and  impartialitj* 
were  the  subscription  of  the  10  Theses  hj  the 
canons  and  many  clergymen,  the  abrogeiion  of 
the  mass,  the  silent  rtmowU  of  pictures.  Sue.  from 
the  churches,  and  the  Rsjormation-^diet  of  F^h. 
7,  1528  (Riohter,  £v.  K.  CO.,  I,  104).  Go  Feb. 
13  they  began  to  ascertain  the  sentimenis  of  the 
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congregatians,  throai^h  their  delegates,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Refurniation.  The  great  majority 
approved  of  it;  ahboagh  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  valleye  hesitated  at  first,  being  in* 
flueoced  by  the  misrepreeentations  of  their 
Romish  neiichbors.  Even  beyond  Berne  the  die- 
cussion  prodaeed  its  fruits, — in  Biel,  Basel,  and 
the  towns  of  Upper  Oerniany.  The  Dispnta- 
tions  of  Geneva  (1535)  and  Lausanne  (1586) 
j^rew  oat  of  it»  and  thus  the  establishment  uf  the 
Refurmation  in  Qeneva,  and  ite  spread  from 
thence  to  France,  Holland,  Sootlana,  and  £ng> 
land.  The  disputation  of  Berne,  therefore,  not 
only  possessed  a  local  value,  biil  proved  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  made 
Protestantism  one  of  the  great  moral  powers  of 
the  world.  The  original  MS.  acU  of  this  dis« 
casjiion  are  still  preserved  in  the  State  archives 
of  Beroe.  They  were  printed,  with  only  the 
most  necessary  abbreviations,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Notary  Eberh.  v.  Riimlang,  by  Fros- 
chauer  in  Zurich,  March  23,  1528,  4u>.,  entitled : 
'*IIandL  oder  Acta  gehali,  Disp,  zu  Berne  in 
ucktl.,  O^eae  13  (according  to  the  LXX)*-6ott 
allein  aye  herrachung,  lob  u.  eer  in  ewigkeyt." 
Later  official  edd.  arc  those  of  1608,  4to.,  and 
1701,  fol.  ( Chrietoph,  LiUhardue,  Disp,  Berne, 
explicatio  et  de/ensio  {nffUBst  the  Herctdea  Cathol. 
of  Dean  Schuler  of  Freiburg),  Bertie,  1660,  2 
Th.  fol. ;  SamL  Fischer,  Gesch.  d.  Disp.  u.  Ref. 
in  Berne,  Berne  1828).  F.  Trechsbl.* 

Berne*  the  Synod  of, — By  this  title  is  usually 
meant  the  iirH  of  the  many  Reformed  Synods 
of  Berne,  held  in  1532,  together  with  its  acts 
and  resolutions.    The  measures  adopted   after 
the  Disputation  (see  Art.)  were  interrupted  by 
the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  High- 
lands (1528)  and  by  the  first  (1529)  and  second 
(U31)  religioaa  wars.    The  completion  of  the 
wurk  begun  could  not  be  attempted  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  p«ace  (Nov.  24, 
1531).    Thia  effected,  however,  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  take  earnest  bold  of  the  work, 
as  many  of  the  clergy  who  bad  saved  their  pre- 
bends by  signing  the  10  Theses,  were  poorly 
qualified  fur  the  duties  of  evangelical  pastors. 
Fur  this  purpose,  instead  of  adopting  the  plan  of 
visitations  instituted  in   Saxony,  a  Synod  was 
formed,  as  being  more  eonsonant  with  the  re- 
publican ideas  of  Berne.    The  Church  should 
reform  itself.     The  clergy  of  the  canton,  230  in 
number,  were  accordingly  assembled  in  Berne 
from  the  9tb  to  the  14th  of  Jan.  1532,  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  subject     CapUo  was  present  and 
rendered  important  assistance.    He  also  care- 
fully culleoted  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
Tbey  formed  a  Church  directory,  and  Pastor's  ma- 
nual, remarkable  for  apostolie  force  and  unction ; 
fur  profound  earnestness,  noble  simplicity,  and 
practical  wisdom  "a  master-piece  even  for  our 
age''  (Huttdeshagen),  and  deserve  to  be  widely 
circulated.     The  **  acts  of  the  Synod  "  are  pre- 
faced with  declarations  upon  the  power  of  civil 
auchoritiea  in  regard  to  matters  or  worship,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  authorities  of  Beroe — as 
the  primum  fnemdrMin  Eeeksiee,   They  are  urged 
to  use  all  diligence  to  promote  true  religion,  con- 
scientiooeljr  and  equitably,  so  that  the  reproaches 
of  their  enemies  might  be  confuted,  and  truth 
and  righfteousoesa  maintained.    They  are  then 


requested  to  confirm  certain  regulations,  which 
are  stated  in  44  chapters,  not  of  dry  impertouf 
paragraphs,  but  of  cordial  and  fraternal  direc- 
tions as  to  doctrine  and  life.  They  breathe  a  deci- 
dedly evangelical,  Pauline,  cuUinomian  spirit, 
declaring  Christ  to  be  the  only  basis  and  sub- 
stance of  faith  and  practice.    It  was  for  this 
that  Zinaendorf  esteemed  them  so  highly.    Thus 
in  chap.  2,  entitled :  *'  Christ  is  the  suManee  of 
€Ul  doctrine,*'  it  is  said:  that  Christ,  and  the 
mercy  of  Ood  exhibited  in  him,  is  the  sum  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  that  whatever  is 
eontrary  hereto  is  also  adverse  to  our  salvation, 
and  that  all  Christian  preachers,  as  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  and  witnesses  of  His  sufferings,  are 
bound  only  by  His  instructions.    Even  God  Him- 
self must  be  held  forth  as  He  is  in  ChriHt,  &c. 
If  they  do  otherwise,  their  people  will  fall  into 
sin  and  error,  and  become  like  heathen  (c.  3). 
Preaching  God  without  Christ  leads  into  greater 
perplexity.  Thus  even  Cicero  says  of  Simon  ides, 
that  the  more  he  pried  into  the  nature  of  God, 
the  less  he  knew  of  Him  (c.  5).    The  mind  and 
erace  of  God  are  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  this  therefore 
must  be  the  burden  of  all  preaching,  all  else  in 
the  Gospel  points  to  this.    The  work  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  to  exhibit,  and  lead  men  to,  Christ,  causing 
the  blind  to  see  Him,  and  the  deaf  to  hear  Ilim 
(c.  7).      The  contemplation  of  Christ  leads  to 
conviction  and  repentance,  more  effectually  than 
the  study  of  the  law  (c.  9).    The  law  hns  more 
significance  for  the  Jews  than  for  us,  (c.  11, 12), 
although  Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  not  to  be 
cast  away  or  despised  (c.  17  and  23).    Regard- 
ing the  sacraments  the  Synod  insists  chiefly  upon 
two  pointa :  1,  To  cherish  love  towards  all  men, 
and  avoid  strife  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  Christ 
is  read,  **  though  it  should  not  be  d(me  precisely 
to  suit  our  view"  (alluding  to  the  Lutheran  the- 
ory) **  lest  we  should  lose  the  benefit  of  it."    It 
is  repeatedly  affirmed  that  they  do  not  consist  in 
ceremonies:    they  are  "mysteries  of  God  by 
which  Christ,  who  is  present  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  quickens  the  heart  of  His  people,  is  exter- 
nally set  forth "  (c.  19).    Whilst  on   the  one 
hand,  the  union  tendencies  of  the  Strassburg  di- 
vines are  manifest  in  this  statement,  the  Synod, 
nevertheless,  adhered  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine, 
though  in  its  deeper  and  stronger  sense.    The 
sacraments  **  are  not  mere  signs,  but  signs  pene- 
trated with  divine  power."     "In  Baptism  the 
minister  applies  water,  and  Christ  pours  out  His 
spirit "  [c.  20,  22).    *'  The  breaking  of  bread  is 
not  an  empty  ceremony,  but  a  sacrament,  and 
conveys  to  the  believer  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  really  as  bread 
taken  into  the  mouth  feeds  the  perishable  body," 
ko,  (c,  22).    Private  baptism  and  communion 
were  forbidden.    The  communion  ban  was  also 
discouraged,  because  it  was  desired  that  more 
regard  should  be  had  to  edification  than  external 
scrutinies.    Admirable  hints  were  given  with 
reference  to  preaching.    In  a  general  way  it  is 
said :  '*  reproofs  should  not  be  administered  from 
carnal  motives,  but  from  love  of  the  troth,  and« 
as  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  for  the  good  of  the 
people,"  AC.,  (c.  25).    Only  those  present  should 
oe  reproved.    The  Pope,  being  ever  present  by 
his  evil  influences,  should  by  all  means  be  con- 
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detuned,  bat  thia  shoald  be  done  with  modera- 
tion (c.  26).  The  preacher  may  neither  flatter 
nor  defame  the  government  {e,  28). — At  the  same 
time  the  government  was  admonished  not  to  be 
too  easily  offended  at  reproofs,  but  to  regard  the 
honest  intentions  of  the  clergy  (e.  30). — The 
people  were  exhorted  to  be  obedient  to  their 
ralers,  and  prompt  in  maintaining  the  govern- 
ment. The  clergy  were  especially  to  condemn 
enlisting  in  foreign  wars  (e,  32,  8). — ^The  $f<mth 
were  to  be  instructed  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
Gud  through  Jestia  ChrUt,  and  that,  not  by  exten- 
sive teachings  from  the  Scriptures*  but  out  of 
the  Greed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  all  should 
take  special  care  to  have  Christ  living  in  their 
own  hearts,  fur  then  the  fire  of  divine  love  would 
soon  be  kindled  in  the  souls  of  the  children  (c. 
33 ) .  G hap.  36  treats  earn estly  of  the  importance 
of  piety  in  the  clergy.  The  sections  relating  to 
the  etudiee  of  the  clergy,  their  conferences,  &c., 
&c.,  contain  most  valuable  passages.  Equally 
worthy  uf  notice  are  the  hints  touching  the  con- 
versations of  clergy  with  their  people,  and  the 
visitation  of  the  sick.  In  conclusion  it  is  ordered 
that  a  similar  Synod  be  held  annually  in  the 
month  uf  May. 

These  desires  and  views  of  the  clergy  were 
received  by  the  Greai  CouncU  in  a  worth v,  Ghris- 
tian  manner.    On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Synod  adjourned,  (Jan.  14)  its  acts  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  Council  declared  iteelf  fully  sat- 
isfied with  them,  and  resolved  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve and  zealously  to  enforce  them.   The  vearly 
Synod  was  cHtablished  by  law,  and  the  Decree 
(printed  in  front  uf  the  Acts)  concluded  with  a 
solemn  promise  that  any  utber  recommendations 
favorable  to  evangelical  piety,  agreeable  to  the 
SVurd  of  Gud,  prumotive  of  Christian  love,  and 
tending  to  edification  in  Christ,  would  be  cheer- 
fully adopted.    Thenceforth  the  acts  of  this  Sy- 
nod, together  with  the  10  Tlieses  of  the  Disputa- 
tion, cunstituted  the  Symbol  of  the  Reformed  C. 
of  Berne,  which,  though  subsequently,  at  times, 
superseded  by  more  general  Keformed  Confes- 
sions   and    modern    scholasticism,  was    never 
whully  discarded.     During  the  period  of  the  re- 
vival of  religiun,  it  was  made  the  banner  of  Pie- 
tism, and  used  fur  the  nourishment  of  evangeli- 
cal sentiment  and  life.    The  Acts  of  the  Synod 
were  officially  published  in  Basel  in  1532,  and 
entitled — *•  Berner  Syaudus — Ordnung  wie  sich 
pfarrer  u.  prediger  su  Statt  u.  Land  Bern,  in 
leer  u.  leben,  halten  soilen,  roit  wyterem  bericht 
von  Cbristu  unnd  d.  Sacram.  bescbl.  im  Synodu 
daselbst  versanim.,"  am.  IX.  t.  Jan.  MDXXXII. 
2  Cor.  5 :  4.     Again,  o^cia//y  reprinted  in  1728, 
and  1775.    The  original  text  wiih  a  new  Germ, 
vers.  vvti»  privately  published  by  Lauener,  Basel, 
1830,  8vo. ;  Luthaixt  gives  a  Xa/m  transl.  (I,  182 
ioG.t  see  B.  Disput.),  and  Ituchat  a  French  tr.  (T. 
3,  438  &c.) ;  neither  is  reliable.    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  valuable  Acts  are  omitted  in 
Bichter*s  cuUectiun.  F.  Trechsbl.* 

Bemice.  {Macedon.  ^iptvixfi),  the  oldest 
daughter  uf  Herod  Agr.  I.  (Acts  12 : 1, 6, 11, 21|, 
was  first  the  wife  uf  her  father's  brother,  Uerud, 
king  uf  Chulcid  (Joseph,  Ant,  19,  5,  1).  After 
his  death  (A.  D.  48)  she  lived  incestuously  with 
her  brother  Agripna  II.  As  a  cluak  to  this 
•oandal  she  married  Ptolemy^  or  Polemon,  king 


of  Cieily,  but  soon  deserted  him  and  returned 
to  her  brother  (Jos,  Ant,  20,  7,  1-3.  Comp.  Ju- 
venal 6, 156,  &c.).  About  this  time  she  appeared 
with  Agrippa  before  Festus,  to  attend  the  trial 
of  Paul  (Acts  25 :  13,  23 ;  26 :  30).  Afterwards 
she  ensnared  Vespasian  (Tacit,  Hist  2,  81)  and 
even  Titus  (Suet.  Tit.  7).  Yaibingek.'^ 

Bernis,  Cardinal,  (See  Jesuits,) 
Bemo,  (1)  Abbot,  founder  of  Clogny.  (See 
Clugny).  (2)  Also  called  Bern,  Bernard,  a  Be- 
nedictme  of  PrUm,  near  Treves,  vras  appointed 
by  Henry  II.  1008,  Abbot  of  Reichenau  in  the 
I^ke  of  Constance,  which  had  suffered  under 
the  rude  Immo.^  Berno  during  his  term  of  40  j. 
restored  its  glory.  He  was  renowned  as  a  scho- 
lar, poet,  and  musician.  He  made  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  library  of  Reichenau,  and  attracted 
numbers  to  its  school  from  distant  parts. 
Among  the  monks  of  R.  celebrated  for  learning 
during  his  time,  were  Contractus  and  Werinhar. 
B.  labored  to  improve  German  church-music. 
He  died  1048.  (Comp.  Hefde,  d.  wiseensch. 
Zustand  Alemann.  im  9,  10,  u.  11,  cent,  in  the 
Tub.  theol.  Quartalschr.  1838).         Herzog.* 

Bernward,  was  the  13th  Bishup  of  Hll- 
desheim,  and  nephew  of  the  Saxon  Count  Paint 
Adnlbero.  After  finishing  a  thorough  coarse 
of  education  in  Hildesh.  under  Tangmar  be  iras 
consecrated  priest,  but  remained  with  his  uncle, 
and  assisted  him  by  his  learning  and  businera 
tact  After  Adalbero's  death  B.  educated  (987) 
young  Otto  III.,  and  became  chaplain  nt  the 
imperial  court  He  was  chosen  Bishop  in  993, 
and  thenceforth  wielded  a  powerful  inflaence. 
He  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  see  for  7  yeiirs 
against  the  Archb.  of  Mayence.  Under  him  the 
cathedral  school  of  Hildesheim  showed  great  a^ 
tivitv  in  scientific  matters.  His  library  was  rich 
in  philosophical  and  theological  works.  He  him- 
self wrote  upon  mathematics  and  alchemy.  His 
darling  project  was  the  founding  of  the  Bene 
dictine  Abbe^  St.  Michael,  soon  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  he  died,  1022.  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1193.  IIerzog.* 

Bemiyer  was  a  French  Jesuit,  and  disciple 
of  Hardouin,  notorious  for  his  frivolous  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible.  He  exemplified  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  the  degeneracy  of  his  order.  Think- 
ing to  make  the  Bible  a  popular  reading  l)ook« 
he  dealt  profanely  with  it  and  turned  it  into  a 
sort  of  romance.  The  first  part  of  his  work  ap- 
peared in  1728,  Paris,  7  vols.  4to.,  or  10.  8ro.  It 
proved  attractive,  and  soon  went  through  ei<;!it 
editions.  The  work,  however,  was  severe!/  con- 
demned, even  by  Jesuits.  The  2d  part  ap^ared 
in  1753,  4  v.  4^0.,  and  the  3d  in  1758.  B.  died 
in  Paris,  in  1758.  It  is  named  and  condemned  in 
the  indoi  libr,  prohib,  by  Benedict  XIV.  I^- 
Schrdkh,  K.  Gesch.  seit  d.  Ref.  YII.  181 ;  Ench 
&  Gruber).  Herzoc.* 

Berthier,  Wm.  Francis,  (b.  1704).  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1722,  and  was  Profes^^r 
of  the  Humaniora  in  Blois,  of  philoaophv  in 
Rheims  and  Rtiuen,  of  theology  in  Vnm.  He 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  continuation  of 
the  Hii«t  de  T^glise  gallicane,  begun  by  Longue- 
val  in  1730,  and  extended  by  Fontenay  and  Bru- 
moy  to  the  12th  vol.  B.,  in  6  new  volw.  carried 
the  hisu»ry  to  1529  (174U  in  Paris).  This  work 
I  is  celebrated  for  its  enidition  and  sound  criti- 
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enms.  Afterwards  he  edited  the  Joarnal  of 
Tr^Tooi,  esUblished  by  Toiirnemine  in  opposi- 
tion to  infidelity  And  in  defence  of  the  Romish 
Church.  This  subjected  B.  to  the  hatred  and 
ridicule  of  the  encyclopedists  and  of  Voltaire.  He 
next  becnme  tutor  of  Louis  XYI.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  Burges,  where  he  wrote  a  com* 
meotaryonthePsaiins.  and  on  Isaiah,  and  aumrea 
ipiriinellen.    He  died  Deo.  1782.       Herzoq.* 

Berthold,  (1)  Apostle  of  Livonia  (see  Art). 
(2)  Archb.  of  Mayettce  (see  Art). 

bertholdy  the  Eranciflcan,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  prenohers  in  the  Qerman  tongue,  and 
probably  the  first  who  addressed  the  multitudes 
ID  the  popular  German  style,  was  but  little 
known  until,  at  Neander's  suggestion,  the  writer 
of  this  art.  published  (1824)  a  collection  of  his 
sermons,  and  in  noticing  these  /.  Grimm  fur- 
nisfaedan  account  of  B.'s  life  and  labors  (Wiener, 
Jahrb.,  Bd.  32),  to  which  Fr.  Pfeifer  added  im- 

Sortant  facts  in  his  "deutsch.  Mystik.  d.  14. 
ahrb."  I.  XXVI.  &c.,  and  in  the  Zeitschr.  f. 
deotseh.  Alterthum.  •  B.'s  family  name  was  pro- 
bably Lecbs ;  the  place  of  his  birth  (precise  aate 
nnknown),  death  (Dec.  13, 1272)  and  burial  was 
Regensburg.     He  was  educated  by  the  Francis- 
cans or  Minorites,  then  in  full  bloom.     The  cele- 
brated Brother  David  of  Augsburg  was  Prof,  of 
Theology  in  their  monastery  in  Regensburg  at 
that  time,  and  soon  became  wnrmly  attached  to 
Berthotd.    Both  were  animated  with  like  zeal 
for  the  prosperity,   purity,   and  unity  of  the 
Church.    But  whilst  Damd  toiled  in  bis  more 
quiet  sphere,  Berthold's  talents  fitted  him  for 
more  publio  activity.      David    recognized  his 
jounger  brother's  talents,  and  encouraged  him 
to  use  them,  at  times  accompanying  him  in  his 
travels,  and  aiding  him  by  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience.   After  1250  B.  travelled  as  an  itine- 
rant preacher  from  city  to  city,  through  different 
coontries^-Alemannia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Thuringia.    His  preaching 
attracted  vast  crowds— sometimes  numbering, 
according  to  old  accounts,  60,000, 100,000,  and 
even  200,000  hearers.    This  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  whoever  reads  his  sermons  will  not  wonder 
at  their  powerful  effect.    Their  gentleness,  sym- 
metry, freshness,  life,  simplicity,  and  chasteness, 
make  them  exceedingly  attractive.    His  figures 
and  comparisons  are  appropriate  and  impressive, 
and  the  variety  of  style  which  he  introduces 
affords  agreeable  relief  to  his  discourse.    They 
are  of  course  remarkably  practical,  and  directly 
adapted  to  his  audiences.    But  what  gave  him 
most  power  woa  the  fact  that  he  threw  his  whole 
heart  into  bis  sermons,  a  heart  warm  with  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  burning  with  a  desire 
to  win  souls  for  heaven.    This  led  him  ta  hold 
forth  the  mercy  of  God,  the  vileness  of  sin,  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  death,  in  the  most  earnest 
and  impressive  manner.    His  zeal  in  this  respect 
serves  to  explain  his  solemn  warnings  against 
real  or  supposed  heresies.    Although  d,  was  en- 
compassed by  those  lofty  views  of  the  Church 
and  the  Papacy  which  marked  that  period,  he 
was  DO  champion  of  hierarchical  tendencies,  but 
was  solely  intent  upon  spreading  and  establish- 
ing Christianity  in  its  true  power.    Animated 
by  this  desire,  be  anticipated  the  Reformers  in 
their  zeal  againat  the  trafiie  in  indulgences,  the 


invocation  of  saints  and  Mary,  and  pilgrimage! 
to  sacred  places.  A  friend  of  the  poor,  oppressed 

Seople,  he  severelv  rebuked  covetous  ana  proud 
hristians  for  their  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
suffering  brethren.  He  was  an  efficient  agent  in 
the  hands  of  God,  in  bringing  sinners  to  repent- 
anee,  and  edifying  such  as  already  believea. 

(See  Piper's  evang.  Kal.  Jahrb.,  1853,  p.  88, 
Ac,;  Neander's  Ch.  Hist,  IV.  279, 318, 351 ;  and 
Denkw.  1.  Ausg.,  2.  Bd. ;  Kling*s  Predigten  B.'s 
&o.,  Berlin,  Dllmmler,  1824;  Sermons  transl. 
into  modern  Germ,  by  Dr.  Alban  Sioh;  first 
compl.  ed.  (according  to  the  MS.  in  the  Hei- 
delb.  Libr.)  by  Franz  04bel,  2  vol.  8vo.) 

Kling.* 

Berthold  of  Bohrbaoh,  a  layman  who 
preached  in  WUrzbura,  about  1356,  against  ec- 
clesiastical abuses.  He  was  seized  by  the  in- 
quisition, but  on  recanting  was  released.  Soon 
after  he  began  again  to  preach  in  Spire,  and 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  He  bore  his  death 
with  fortitude.  His  views  seem  to  have  been 
mystical.  Trithemius  calls  him  a  Beghard, 
Mosheim  a  Brother  of  the  free  spirit.  We  rather 
consider  him  one  of  the  Waldensian  Friends  of 
God.     (See  Mosheim,  de  Beghardis,  p.  325,  Ac.) 

C.  S.» 

Berthold,  B.  of  Chiemsee  (family  name  Pir- 
stinger)  was  born  in  Salsburg  in  1465,  and  entered 
its  cathedral  while-  young.  He  became  cham- 
berlain of  the  archbishop,  who,  in  1508,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  diocese  above  named.  He 
strove  to  check  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy, 
and  participated  in  several  Synods  convened  by 
the  archb.  tor  this  purpose.  He  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  book.  Onus  Eech- 
sice,  which  produced  a  great  sensation  by  its  se- 
vere exposure  of  existing  evils  in  the  Church. 
John  Oerhard  quotes  from  it  in  the  Con/essio 
Catholica,  to  prove  that  the  need  of  a  Reforma- 
tion was  generally  felt.  Whether  B.  wrote  that 
book  or  not,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1525. 
Living  in  retirement  he  wrote  a  '*Tewtsche 
Theol."  which  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 

Sublished  in  Augsb.  (1531),  at  the  request  of 
ard.  Archb.  MaUh,  Lang,  In  this  work  the 
tone  of  the  Onus  is  totally  reversed.  The  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Romish  Church  he  defended 
with  scnolastic  skill,  but  still  could  not  answer 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  faith.  The  work  met 
with  less  favor  in  the  church  than  was  expected. 
He  died  July  19, 1543.  (See  Wolfg,  ReUhmeier's  . 
Berthold  &c.,  with  a  preface  by  Windischmann, 
Mtinchen,  1852 ;  an  art.  on  the  Onus  in  Gelzer*» 
prot.  Monatsblilttern,  1853,  Feb). 

E.  Schwartz.* 
Berti,  Oiov,  Lorenzo,  (b.  May  28, 1696,  in  Tus- 
cany) early  joined  the  Augustine  hermits,  be- 
came Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Pisa,  where  he  died  In 
1766,  and  was  a  celebrated  dogmatist  in  his 
church.  His  chief  work  is  a  complete  system 
of  Romish  Dogmatics,  written  by  directitm  of 
the  General  of  his  OnlHr,  in  10  vols.  fol.  1739--0 
1747  Rome,  1749  Munich,  and  often  afterwards. 
He  followed  Augustine,  and  was  even  charged 
with  advocating  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  and 
Baius.  An  abstract  of  the  work  in  5  vols,  was 
publ.  in  Bamberg,  1770.  Berti  was  followed  by 
Wiest,  Prof,  of  logolstadt,  in  his  InstU.  dogmata 
6  vols.,  1786,  8vo.    B.'8  hreviar.  hist,  eccL  is  of 
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UttlA  ftccount;  of  more  valae  is  his  hisi.  eccL  seu 
Hiteri.  hitter,  (Florence,  1753,  Augab.  1762,  4 
yoln.)  HcRzoo.* 

Besold,  ChrisiopJier,  the  well-known  apostate 
of  the  17th  cent.,  was  bom  in  Tttbingen,  in 
1577,  where  his  father,  a  jurist,  superintended 
the  studies  of  bis  son.  lie  early  showed  an  ineli- 
nation  to  combine  historical  and  theological  spe- 
culations with  his  legal  studies.  He  learned  He- 
brew, read  the  Church  Fatbere  and  scholastics, 
and  studied  the  prophetical  writings  and  the 
Apocalypse.  In  1610  he  was  appointed  Prof, 
of  Jurispr.  in  TQb.,  lectured  with  acceptance, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  os  a  jurist  and 
historian.  He  was  the  intimate  companion 
of  such  men  as  J.  Yal.  Andrea.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  write  legal  opin- 
ions upon  certain  claims  of  the  bishops  of  Aogsb. 
and  Constance  against  several  WUrtemberg  mo- 
nasteries. After  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  (1634) 
when  the  ProL  cause  seemed  lost,  Besold  pub- 
licly went  over  to  the  Romish  Church  (having  4 
years  before  secretly  abjured  Protestantism  in 
the  monastery  of  Heilbronn).  He  now  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  wrote  two  large  works  (1634  and 
1636)  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
monasteries  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
Protestant  purposes  by  the  Reformed  Dukes  Ul- 
rich  and  Christopher,  belonged  to  Austria,  and 
should  be  restored  to  the  Romish  Church. 
These  works,  and  othera  of  the  same  general 
bearing,  were  hailed  by  Romanists,  and  ren- 
dered Besold's  convenion  an  important  event 
His  previously  correct  life  added  to  his  in6u- 
ence.  Besold  felt  repugnance  to  the  evils  sur- 
rounding him,  especially  to  the  theological 
strifes  which  then  raged ;  but  instead  of  opposing 
them,  he  sought  refuge  and  comfort  in  effemi- 
nate mysticism,  preferring  the  mystic  asceticism 
of  the  Romish  church  to  the  more  earnest "  True 
Christianity''  of  Arndt.  The  apostasy  of  Besold 
was  expected  to  influence  many  othera.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  whole  school  and  even  entire 
WUrtemberg  would  follow  him.  But  the  Pope 
and  Jesuits  shouted  too  soon.  The  Protestant- 
ism of  the  people  endured  the  fiery  trial. 
Though  subjected  to  unheard  of  reproaches  they 
remained  firm.  Only  some  law  students,  (£oh§- 
lin,  Speidel,  and  Lindenspflr  fell.  He  received, 
moreover,  but  poor  thanks  for  his  services  to 
Austria,  and  when,  in  1637,  he  received  a  call 
to  a  Professorship  in  Ingolstadt,  he  was  allowed 
to  go.  There  he  labored  only  a  year,  when  he 
received  a  splendid  call  from  the  Pope,  to  a  pro- 
fessional chair  in  Bologna,  with  a  salary  of  4000 
ducats ;  but  before  he  could  accept  he  was  sud- 
denly snatched  away  b^  death,  Sept  15,  1638, 
in  his  Oist  year.  Ajb  his  end  drew  near  he  seve- 
ral times  hand  dubie  non  sine  vwrsibus  conacienf 
ticB  (FisMin)  cried  out^**  Death  is  a  bitter 
herb."  (Moeer'e  patriot  Archiv.  VIII,  (by 
SpiUUr,) ;  &/^fcr wiirtemb.  Gesch.  Bd.  7 ;  Fiech- 
lin,  mem,  theoL  wirtemb.  euppl,    Hartxanx.* 

Besiarion  belongs  to  that  class  of  Greeks 
who,  driven  by  the  civil  storms  of  their  native 
oountnrto  Italv,  and  living  in  the  transition  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times,  effected 

scientific  union  between  the  east  and  west 
ecclesiastical  position,  his.literary  activity, 


and  his  general  merits,  invest  him  with  eztrao^ 
dinary  importance  (ifoM,  Ch.  Hist  {  373).   He 
was  born  m  Trebisond  (1395)  of  poor  parents, 
studied  (after  1410)  in  Constantinople  undar 
Cbrysokokkes,  and  then  (1423)  in  the  Mores 
under  Themistus  Pletho.     Meanwhile  be  bad 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  when  he  sssumed 
the  name  of  an  old  £g^ptian  anchoret  Beuar 
rion,  instead  of  his  origmal  name,  John  or  Ba- 
sil.   In  1437  he  became  Archb.  of  Nieces,  and 
as  such  accompanied  (1438)  John  VII.  Paleol, 
who,  seeing  no  other  escape  from  the  Turks, 
sought  relief  in  union  with  Rome,  and  to  this 
end  summoned  the  Council  which  first  met  in 
Ferrara  and  then  removed  to  Florence.    In  spite 
of  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  B.  and  his  friends, 
the  assembly  threatened  to  end  in  dogmatic 
strife,  and  it  was  only  the  extreme  peril  uf  tbeir 
country  which  finally  induced  the  Greeks  to  sign 
the  Papal  form  of  union,  which  B.  had  transl 
into  Greek  ( Gieseler,  Eccl  H.,  III..  4I1-4U). 
In  the  sad  alternative  B.  had  decided  for  Rome, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's 
hat.    AAer  a  transient  visit  to  Candia,  he  re* 
mained  in  Italy  until  his  death,  rendering  great 
assistance    to  his    fugitive    countrymen,     lie 
gathered  around  himself  a  cirele  of  eotinentlj 
learned  men,  Italians  and  Greeks,  so  that  bis 

Ealace  was  compared  to  the  ancient  Academy. 
[e  encouraged  science  and  literetore  with 
princely  liberality,  and  as  Legate  of  Bologna 
(1451-55)  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Univerittty  of  that  city.  At  the 
election  for  Pope  (1455)  B.  would  have  been 
chosen  but  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Biithupof 
Avignon.  After  this  he  was  often  employed  in 
foreign  diplomacy  ( Gieseler,  &c).  But  be  never 
forgot  his  country,  or  neglected  means  which 
might  procure  its  deliveranoe.  (Thus,  in  Venice, 
14o3,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  Patrician  rank, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  gave  his  valuable 
library  to  the  Signiory  of  St.  Mark  upon  sneh 
liberal  conditions  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  public  library  of  Europe).  In  1463  be 
obtained  the  title  of  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople. 
Under  Paul  IV.  (1464)  "heathen"  literatore 
was  persecuted,  and  B.  felt  compelbd  to  write 
in  its  defence  his  George  of  Trebisond  **cantn 
calumniatarem  PkUonie,"  Finally  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  mediate  between  Louis  XL  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  ffhen  Louis  treated  B.  so 
scornfully  that  he  died  in  Ravenna  on  bis  way 
back,  Nov.  19,  1472.  His  tomb  may  be  seen  in 
the  Church  de  St.  Apostoli.  No  complete  ea^ 
lection  of  his  works  has  yet  been  made.  Tbey 
consist  chiefly  of  lettera,  addresses,  and  transla* 
tions  of  the  Greek  classics.  (Fa6ric.  Bibl.  gr. 
X,  401 ;  XI,  C80.  See  fun.  sermon  of  Mich. 
Apostoli  us,  ed.  FUllebom.  Lips.  1793 ;  a  paD^ 
gyric  of  Platina  at  the  end  of  his  ViL  potUif. 
Horn,;  Aloye,  Bardini  "de  vita  et  rebus  gestis 
B.,"  Bom.  1777,  4to. ;  Ersch  k  Gniber,  IX). 

RiJBTSCHl.* 

Beftel,  Abbot,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  was  born  Sept.  5, 1662, 
in  Buohheim.  He  was  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, shrewdness,  and  humane  sentiments.  Aftef 
studying  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  the 
ology,  in  Sals  burg,  he  joined  the  Benedietiiei 
in  1693,  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  priest 
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iod  teaober  of  theolo^. 
Miyenoe,  sent  bim  on  diplomatic 
eoDA,  Rome,  and  WolfeDb&ttel.  After  1714  he 
was  abbot  of  Gottweich.  and  enjoyed  high  consi- 
deration. He  died  in  1749.  On  the  occasion  of 
Duke  Anton  Ulrioh's  lapse  to  Romanism,  Bes- 
lel,  whose  agency  effectea  it,  wrote  his  quinquag. 
Rom,  fidem.  omnibus  aliU  praferendi  moiiva. 
They  are  on  a  par  with  similar  pleas.  His 
Ckronicon  Godwicenae^  (of  which  only  the  pro- 
dnmus  appeared),  did  more  to  raise  nis  reputa- 
tion. Wkizsackkr.* 

Betbabara,  John  1 :  28 ;  10 :  40.     Ongen,  in 
his  Commentary,  says  expressly  that  most  MSS. 
had  Bi^^tf,  instead  of  Bij^o^apd^  but  that  his 
koowled^  of  the  locality  led  bim  to  prefer  the 
latter.    This  is  the  readinz  of  existing  MSS., 
all  which  followed  later  copies  (Wetstein,  Gries- 
bacb,    MatthUi,   Lachman,  Tischendorf).     Of 
the  ancient  translations,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Per- 
flian,  Coptic,  ^.,  have  Bethany.    The  Ethiopic 
combines  both:  *Mn  Bethany,  in   Bethnbara." 
The  Gborcb  fathers  mostly  follow  Origen.   Hence 
it  seems  that  in  Origen's  day  Bethabara  was 
^nerally  considered  the  place  where  John  bap- 
tised, and  was  therefore  substituted  for  Bethany. 
But  how  shall  wo  explain  this  ?    It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  place  in  question  was  called  Be- 
thany in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  was  distinct  from  < 
that  Dear  Jerusalem.    This  distinction  was  after- 
wards lost  sight  oi,  and  Bethany  on  the  Jordan 
barlog  disappeared,  Bethabara  ("  the  place  of 
fording")  was  substituted  for  it,  on  account  of 
the  probability  that  John  would  select  such  a 
fording  place  for  his  labors.    But  whether  this 
Bethabara  is  identical  with  that  named  in  Judg. 
7 :  24,  cannot  be  determined.  The  place  fixed  b^ 
tradition  as  that  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jeri- 
cho, near  the  rains  of  the  convent  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     Bat  the  Romish  and  Greek  pil- 
grims claim  different  spots,  three  miles  apart. 
{Robinton,  I.,    536;    Michaels,  Einleit.   in   d. 
eottl.  Schr.  d.  N.  Bundes,  644,  &c. ;  Bachiene, 
raljist,,  II.,  4,  p.  287,  &c. ;  Cromer  Beitrage,  I., 
82,  &e, ;  LUcke^  Com.  Uber  Joh. ;   Winer ^  £c.). 

Arnold.* 
Bethany,  Bf^^oria.  is  a  Tillage  (xu/i);)  on  the 
eastern  sidfe  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  15  furlongs, 
(2  Roman  miles),  from  Jerusalem,  (Mark  11 : 1, 
11,  12;  Luke  19:29;  John  11:18).  It  was 
here  oar  Lord  raised  Laxarus  (John  11),  was 
anointed  (Matth.  26:6,  &g.),  and  often  lodged 
[Mattb.  21 :  17,  &c.) ;  and  bis  ascension  took 
place  on  his  way  to  this  place  (Luke  24 :  50).  It 
IS  now  a  poor  village  of  about  20  famUies,  called 
by  the  Arabians  eHr^ Azirijeh^irom  eir'Azir=ilaL%tk' 
'Qs) ;  the  name  Bethany  is  unknown  to  them. 
Some  houses  contain  relics  of  antiquity  in  the 
brm  of  largo  bevelled  stones,  doubtless  taken 
old    buildings.     The  monks  point    out 


rom 

arious  objects  of  curiosity,  as  the  house  of  Mary 
nd  Martha,  of  Simon,  the  stone  on  which  Jeans 
at  (John  11:20,  28,  30),  and  the  grave  of 
iaxanis — a  deep  vault,  like  a  cellar,  excavated 
1  the  limestone  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
ige  (contrary  to  John  11 :  31,  38),  in  which  the 
'nuicisoaos  saj  mass  twice  a  year.  The  baild- 
ig  which  Ibrmerly  oovered  the  grave,  and  of 
rhieh  only  the  stone  walls  remain,  is  called  the 
25 


Lothaire  Frana,  of  \caHie  of  Lazams,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
natic  service  to  Vi-  church  built  by  St.  Helena  (Robinson,  I.,  431, 

ko. ;  a  drawing  of  Bethany,  &c.,  in  BosenmiU- 
ler^a  Ansichten  v.  PalUst.  nnch,  Ludw,  Mayer's 
Original-Zeiehnungen,  Ileft.  II.,  Taf.  17,  18). 

Arnold.* 

Befhel,  SN"n'3»  ^^^^^  of  God;  Gr.  Bat^ 

(1  Mace.  9 :50;  Euseb.) ;  Bf^f^Xa  (Joscphus),  a 
very  ancient  city  in  Mount  Ephniim,  Judges 
4 :  5,  lying  on  the  side  or  summit  of  a  mountain, 
to  which  it  gave  its  own  name,  Jos.  16 : 1,  2 ; 
1  Sam.  13  :  2.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  called 

Lux  (f!)^).  Gen.  28 :  19 ;    35  :  6 ;   48 : 3 ;  Jos. 

18 :  13 ;  Judges  1 :  23,  and  was  then  the  resi* 
dence  of  a  Canaanitish  king,  Jos.  12 :  16.    In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  place  Abraham  once 
pitched  his  tent,  and  built  an  altar  (Gen.  12 :  8 ; 
13 :  3) ;  here  Jacob  beheld  the  ladder  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  (Gen.  28 :  12),  and  hither 
he  afterwards  returned  from  Shechem  (Gen.  35: 
6).    He  it  was,  also,  who  changed  its  name  te 
Bethel,  because  God  had  there  appeared  to  him 
(Gen.  28 :  19 ;  35  :  7,  15).     From  this  account  it 
is  clear  that  Los  was  the  old  Canaanitish  name 
of  the  city,  and  Bethel  the  Israelitish,  as  well  as 
that  a  heathen  sanctuary  already  existed  here, 
since  the  altar  (Gen.  35  : 1-7),  and  the  pillar  of 
stone,  set  op  by  Jacob  (35 :  9-15,  coinp.  28 :  10- 
22),  imply  opposition  to  something  of  the  kind. 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Y.  Israel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
405-443,  2d  ed.),  Joshua  16:2,  where  Bethel 
and  Lus  are  mentioned  as  different  places,  also 
favors  this  view ;  and  most  commentators  justly 
think,  that  Bethel  was  originally  the  name  of 
Jacob's  sanctuary,  and  Luz  of  that  in  the  Ca- 
naanitish  city  lying  at  some  distance,  which 
afterward  also  took  the  name  of  Bethel.     In  the 
division  of  the  land  nndcr  Joshua,  Bethel  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jos.  18 :  22), 
although  it  lay  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (16 : 
1,  2 ;  18  :  13).    Hence  it  was,  that  the  children 
of  Ephraim  took  possession  of  the  city,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Canaanites  (Judges  1 :  22),  on  which 
occasion,  the  man,  by  whose  treason  the  con- 
quest was  effected,   went  forth,   and  founded 
another  Luz  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites  (v.  2Ci)» 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges  it  was  for  a  while  ths 
abode  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  people 
came  up  hither  to  inquire  of  God.    Judges  20 1 
18,  26,  27,  31 ;  1  Sam.  10 :  3.     It  was  also  one 
of  the  places  to  which  Samuel  travelled  yearl|y» 
in  order  to  judge  Israel,  (1  Sam.  7:6).    Out  of 
regard  to  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  spot,  Jero-- 
boam,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  made 
it  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  which  he  set  np 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  12: 
18 ;  13 :  1,  32),  and  against  which  the  prophets 
inveighed  with  such  seal.  Hos.  4 :  15 ;  5 :  8 ;  10 1 
5 ;  Amos  3:14;4:4;5:5;  Jer.  48 :  13.   Hence 
Amos  (7 :  13)  styles  it  *'  the  king's  chapel  and 
the  king's  court."    The  statement  in  2  ChroDh. 
13 :  19,  that  Abijah,  the  king  of  Judah,  bad 
taken  it  from  Jeroboam,  along  with  two  other 
cities,  is  no  doabt  true,  but  in  that  case  it  musl 
have  been  recaptured.     Comp.  Ewald,  Gesshw 
des.  T.  Israel,  vol.  iii.  p.  466.    The  children  of 
Bethel  mocked  Elijah,  the  prophet,  and  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  bears,  2  Kings  2 :  23,  24.   After  the 
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carrying  awny  of  the  ten  tribes,  a  LeTitioal 
priest  WAS  sent  hither  to  establish  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  its  idolatry.  2  Rings 
^  17 :  28t  which  Josiah,  the  king  of  Jiidah,  was 
the  first  to  abolish,  2  Kings  23 :  15.  After  the 
captivity  Bethel  appears  in  possession  of  the 
Benjamites,  Neh.  11 :  31.  In  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees  it  was  fortified  by  Bacchides,  1  Maoc. 
9 :  50 ;  Joiephus,  AnL  XIII.  1,  3.  In  the^  New 
Testament  it  is  not  named,  although  still  in  ex- 
istence, for  Josephus  (bell.  Jad.  IV.  9:9),  men- 
tions its  capture  b^  Vespasian.  Eosebios  (Ono- 
mast),  recusnised  it  in  a  place  12  Riiman  miles 
from  JernsaTem,  to  which  Jerome  adds,  that  it 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Neapolis.  After 
this  it  vanished  altogether  from  history,  until 
Robinson  lately  identified  it  with  the  village 
Bcittn,  its  ending  il  being  changed,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  In.  This  village  lies 
about  4  leagues  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  shows 
some  considerable  ruins.  S.  my  Palssstina,  p. 
139,  sq. ;  Robinson,  Pal.  I.  p.  448,  sqq. 

Arnold. — Borttr, 

BetllASdft,  Bi7>«(raa,  (Aram.  N*1Dn  n*3.' 

■        •        • 

=  houH  (place)  of  mercy;  according  to  John 
5:2),  a  pool  (xoxufc^yi^)  at  the  Sheep  Gate 
(ifd  trf  Hffidatix^  sc.  icia«7,  Neh.  3:1),  with  five 
porches,  in  which  the  sick  folk  lay  who  waited 
for  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the  angel.  He 
who  then  first  stepped  in  was  healed  of  whatever 
disease  he  had.  Some  attribute  these  cures  to 
the  natural  virtue  of  the  water,  derived  either 
from  mineral  ingredients,  like  red  ochre  (i>ee  Eur 
9eh,  Onomast.),  or  from  the  blood,  which  flowed 
from  the  victims  slaughtered  in  the  temple  (see 
Winer,  RealwSrterb. ).  Tradition  is  wrong  in 
placing  the  pool  just  beside  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple,  where  a  deep  moat  descends,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of "  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  or  the 
Sheep  Pool."  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
**Birket  Isrfiil  (pool  of  Israel)."  This  tiool  mea- 
sures 360  feet  in  length,  130  in  breadto,  and  75 
in  depUi*  The  sides  are  lined  internally  with 
small  stones,  and  these  again  have  been  covered 
with  mortar,  but  the  workmanship  is  clumvy,  and 
betrays  no  vestige  of  antiquity.  The  ground  is 
now  dry,  and  partly  occupied  by  herbs  and 
trees.  The  east  end  is  built  over,  except  at  the 
southwestern  comer,  where  two  lofty  arches 
beside  each  other  descend  130  feet  deep  beneath 
the  houses,  that  stand  above  them.  They  were 
probably  erected  when  the  moat  was  converted 
into  a  reservoir.  The  circumstance  that  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  was  sought  for  in  the  neighbor* 
nood  of  the  temple,  and  the  Gate  of  Stephen 
was  mistaken  for  the  Sheep  Gate,  as  well  as  the 
two  arches,  in  which,  however,  no  traces  of  the 

Sorches  mentioned  by  John  can  be  found,  may 
ave  caused  the  location  of  our  pool  here.  Rob- 
inson (Pal.  I.  p.  293,  330,  sqq.),  has  shown  with 
a  good  degree  of  certainty  that  this  tradition  is 
false,  and  that  the  present  pool  of  Bethesda  was 


the  noat  whieh  belonged  to  the  tower  of  Ants* 
nia.  He  then  starts  the  oonjeetare  thst  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  as  it  is  now  ealled,  es 
the  west  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshspbst,  was 
the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda,  identical  with  the 
king's  pool  of  Nehemiah  (2 :  14),  and  the  **  pAol 
of  Solomon  "  of  Jos^hus  (bell.  Jud.  Y.  4:2), 
and  supports  his  view  particularly  by  the  ci^ 
cumstance  that  the  gushing  forth  of  the  wster 
from  this  fountain  is  still  irreftular  and  iDte^ 
mittent.    (See  Robinson,  I.  p.  342,  sq.). 

Arnold. — FarUr, 

Bethhoron,    ?Hn"n*3   (*«»•  oa'*»t»ti«. 

plaets  of  koUowness  ;  LXX.  Bflu^<<N>wy,  Josephus 
Boi^upw,  Br^cipa,  Bf^iopiMr).  a  double  city  in  the 
territory  ot  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  borders 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  Jos.  IC :  3,5;  18: 13. 
It  Iny  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem  and  Glbeoo, 
on  the  flank  of  mount  Ephraim,  toward  the  west, 
in  a  narrow  ravine  (Jos.  10: 11.).  On  its  brink 
(Jos.  10 :  10,)  the  upper  (Jos.  16 :  5,)  and  at  iu 
base  the  /oic«r  (Jos.  16  :  3  ;  18  :  3.)  Bethhoron 
was  situated.  According  to  Jo^.  21 :  22,  it  irai 
a  Levitical  city.  From  1  Ghron.  7 :  24,  we  letn 
that  it  was  built  by  Seera,  a  daughter  of  EphrtiD, 
and  from  1  Kings  9 :  17,  nnd  2  Chron.  8: 5,  that 
it  was  fortified  Ijy  Jeroboam.  Afterward  it  wu 
again  fortified  by  the  Svrian  general  Baccbides, 
1  Mace.  9:50,  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIII.  1:  3.  Bjf 
reason  of  its  situation  in  a  narrow  pa^a,  which 
led  out  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain,  it  wti 
repeatedly  the  scene  of  conflict.  Here  Jo«hi» 
conquered  the  five  kins^  of  the  Amorites,  who 
had  leagued  against  Gibeon  (Josh.l0: 10, 11.); 
here  Judas  Maccabasus  gained  his  splendid  m- 
tory  over  Kicanor,  1  Mace.  7 :  39,  sqq.  2  Mmc 
15:25,  sqq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XII.  10 : 5.  lntb« 
Jewish  war,  Cestius,  when  defeated,  fied  to  Beth- 
horon, and  in  its  narrow  defiles,  many  Romsos 
were  slain  by  the  pursuine  Jews,  (Joseph.  belL 
Jud.  ii.  19 : 8).  Eusebius  (Onomast.)  and  Jerooe 
place  it  12  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
niad  to  Nicopolia.  With  this  the  late  researches 
of  Robinson  agree.  lie  identifies  it  in  BeitUr, 
which  lies  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  is  still  distin- 
guished as  lower  and  upper  (el  FOkasndet- 
Tachta).     Robinson,  Pal.  II.  p.  250,  sqq. 

•  Arnold. — Porier. 

Bethlehem,  Dn7n^3.  >•«..  hou^eofbrtad, 

•  •       •  •  »• 

in  the  New  Testament  BK>Xcf>,  and  in  Josepbos 
(Antin.  VII.  12:4;  VIll.  10:1),  the  wmc.« 
B>>Xf^  ( V.  2 :  8).  or  Bi^^Xf'ffia  (V.9 : 1.  2;  U 
11 :  7).  was  an  inconsiderable  place  in  the^J* 
of  Judah  ;  hence  its  name  is  not  found  io  toe 
enumeration  of  cities*  by  Joshua  (ch.  15),  sb« 
the  prophet  Micah  (5 : 2),  styles  it "  the  Iwt 
among  the  thousands  (according  to  another 
view,  genealogical  spots)  of  Judah."  At  « 
earlier  time  it  was  called  Ephraih,  or  more  "*• 

auently  Ik>hratah,  and  as  such  first  appe»n  "j 
en.  35 :  19 ;  48 : 7,  when  the  death  and  bonj 
of  Rachel  are  mentioned.    Hence  Micsb  (5:-' 


'  Thit  it  the  moit  reliable  etymology ;  others  like 
11^  nS,  locni  effufionis,  ^i^  n«a,  doinus  igois,  n^a 

lii^,  lotos  eaprsruiB,  with  referenee  to  trffiaru^,  are 

Store    remote.       Compare   P/tifftri    dubia    vezata, 
f.  628,  tq. 
*  la  the  LXX.,  Jot.  16 :  59,  we  find  'E^pa5d,  «&n| 


i^l  Bac5X«/^,  which  is  evidently  on  interpoUtwo^ 
tioee  it  it  not  eoonted  among  the  tiz  citiet  «f*»'J°^ 
cede,  nor  the  two  which  follow.  The  f  nrmite  of  J*r<*« 
(Comment,  on  6i  1),  that  the  Jews  hod  w»«Tj*'" 
name  of  Bethlehem  from  the  MSB.  oat  of  boelimTj» 
Christ,  is  wholly  groundless.  (See  if#fa«^i  I^**«** 
p.  6i3,  sqq.). 
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Qies  tbe  titie  BdhMem  I!pkraiah,    Tlie  name 
was  aflenmrds  applied,  it  seems,  to  the  whole 
didtriet ;  for  the  inhabitants  ( Ruth  1 : 2 ;  1  Sam. 
17 :  12)  were  called  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem 
Jadnb.    Tbe  same  title  occurs  also  in  Judges 
17:7,  9;  19: 1,  2,  18.  for  the  sake  probably  of 
diitingoishing  it  from  another  BethUhem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebolon  (Jos.  19: 15 >.     Bethlehem  is 
tbe  nattre  place  of  the  judjEe  losan  (Judges  12 : 
8),  sad  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  17 :  12 ;  20 : 6), 
wboM  ancestors  came  originally  from  this  place 
(Rotb  1 : 1,  2).     Here  also  he  was  anointed 
king  b^r  Samuel  (1  Sam.  16 : 1-13).    Hence  arose 
tbe  designation,  *'  city  of  David."  in  Luke  2 :  4, 
II.   From  the  well  by  its  gate,  the  three  mighty 
men,  after  breaking  through  the  host  of  the  Phi- 
listines, brought  water  for  the  king,  2  Sam.  23 : 
13-17.    Here,  also,  AKahel,  Joab's  brother,  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  (2  Sam.  2 : 
32),  from  which  we  learn  that  Bethlehem  was 
the  native  town  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah.  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  (1  Chron.  2 :  16)— Joab,  Abis- 
bai,  and  Asahel— as  well  of  Elhanan,  son  of 
Dodo,  another  of  David's  mighty  men  of  valor, 
2  Sam.  23 :  24.    According  to  2  Chron.  11:6,  it 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam.    But  this  little  town 
bas  acquired  a  far  greater  importance  from  being 
the  birtb-ploce  of  tho  Saviour,  who  was  to  come 
in  tbe  fulness  of  time,  Matth.  2:  1,  G;  Luke  2: 
4.  The  child  was  born  at  an  inn  (xot axv^),  and 
laid  in  a  manger  (^dtvtj)t  there  being  no  room 
in  the  inn,  Luke  2 : 7,  12.    Tradition  points  out 
the  8p<it  of  his  birth,  but  errs  greatly  m  placing 
it  in  a  cavern,  over  which  a  church  is  built.   As 
to  tbe  identity  of  the  ancient  Bethlehem  and  the 
present  Beii  ItMchm,  there  can   indeed  be   no 
doobt,  for  they  Dot  only  agree  in  name,  but  also 
in  tbeir  distance  from  Jerusalem   (2  leagues 
south ;  from  the  report  of  the  ancients,  6  Roman 
ailes,  see  Eeland,  p.  645).    Modern  Bethlehem 
is  sitoated  in  a  fertile  region,  though  it  be  now 
We  of  trees.     It  lies  2538  Parisian  feet  nbove 
the  Mediterranean,  terrace-wise  upon  two  hills, 
with  a  short  saddle  between  them,  bv  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  a  western  and  an  eastern. 
It  is  rather  a  rural  town  than  a  city,  for  it  is  not 
surrounded  by  walls,  (see  Tobier,  p.  18,  Note  4, 
Against  Eobinson,  1. 470,  &c,).  Its  circumference 
measures  about  1600  paces,  or  something  less 
than  a  mile,  its  length  from  west  to  east  about 
80O,  and  ita  breadth  200.  Part  of  the  houses  are 
in  ruins,  but  the  place  is  not  so  poor  and  miser- 
able as  represented  by  many  travellers  (S.  Tob- 
kr,  p.  21).     The  inhabitants,  aboUt  3000  in 
number,  support  themselves  in  part  by  agricul- 
ture, but  chiefly  by  carving  out  rosaries,  cruci- 
files,  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  similar 
objects,  which  they  sell  to  pilgrims.    On  the 
eastern  hill  atands  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (St. 
M.  a  presepio),  originally  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  over  the  supposed  birth-spot.    Be- 
side it,  on  the  north,  is  the  Latin  monastery  of 
tbe  Franciscans,  with  its  church  or  chapel  of 
St.  Catharine,  and  on  the  south,  the  Armenian 
ftod  Qreek  monastery. 

The  beat  and  fullest  description  of  this  splen- 
iid  church  and  the  town,  both  in  a  topo^raphi- 
vd  and  historical  point  of  view,  is  contamea  in 
;he  valuable  monograph  of  Dr.  TUus  Tobler: 
*  Bethlehem  in  Palaastina.    St.  Gall  and  Bern, 


1840."  Consult  also  Arnold's  Palsestina,  p.  128, 
and  for  ancient  Bethlehem.  Reland,  p.  643,  sqq.; 
Verpoortenn  fascic.  dissert.  Coburg.  1739,  8  vo., 
p.  228-320.  Arnold.— Porfer. 

Bethlehemites.  The  English  monks  of  this 
name,  who  arose  in  the  13th  century,  were  of  little 
note  and  importance,  and  have  altogether  disap- 
peared. More  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Ameru 
can  Bethlehemites,  founded  by  Peter  von  Beten- 
court.  Bom  (1619)  atVillaflore,  in  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  in  1655  he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  where  he  established 
a  hospital  and  school,  and  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  Our  Beloved  Lady  of  Bethlehem. 
From  this  time  Peter  began  to  take  in  associates, 
and  styled  his  foundation  the  Congregation  of 
Bethlehem,  which,  under  his  successor,  Antony, 
received  some  ordinances  of  its  own,  and  a  habit, 
different  from  that  of  the  Franciscans.  A  female 
branch  of  this  congregation  was  formed  also, 
under  Maria  Anna  del  Galdo,  a  noble  widow, 
who  belonged  to  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Innocent  XI.,  in  1687,  raised  the  congreji^ation 
to  an  independent  position,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  same  privileges  with  the  Augustinians.  In 
1707  these  privileges  were  increased  by  Clement 
XI.  Forty  houses,  mostly  in  the  Canary  Isles, 
bear  witness  to  the  spread  of  the  order,  which 
has  its  general  and  parent-monastery  in  Guate- 
mala. Herzog. — Porter. 

Bethphaee, 697^4)07^ or Bfj^fay^,  in  the  Talmud 
0N3  ri^3  )f  ft  village  (xuifiii),  on  the  mount  of 

Olives  (Matth.  21 : 2),  where  the  disciples  ob- 
tained tbe  ass  and  colt,  upon  which  the  Lord 
rode  into  Jerusalem,  Matth.  21 : 1 ;  Mark  11:1; 
Luke  19 :  29.  Looking  from  Jerusalem  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  situated  beyond  Be- 
thany, because  it  is  mentioned  before  tU**.  latter, 
as  our  Saviour  came  up  from  Jericho.  For  this 
reason  it  is  hardly  creaible,  that  the  spot,  which 
the  monks  point  out  to  pilgrims  as  Bethphage, 
halfway  between  Bethany  and  the  summit  of 
the  mount  of  Olives  (S.  Rauwolf,  p.  445 ;  Fo- 
cocke  ;  Korte,  p.  160 ;  Troilo,  p.  369),  is  the  true 
one.  Robinson  (Pal.  I.  p.  443),  says:  "Of  the 
village  of  Beth  phage  no  trace  exists." 

Arnold. — Porter. 
Bethsaida,  Bt^wiBd,  probably  from  a  Syr  lac 
word,  signifying  house,  or  place  of  jish,  was 
situated  (John  12  :  21)  in  Galilee,  and  was  the 
native  city  of  the  apostles  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Philip,  John  1 :  44.  It  must  have  stood  on  lake 
Gennesaret,  near  Capernaum,  as  appears  by 
comparing  Mark  6  :  45,  53,  with  John  6 :  17,  24, 
25.  In  this  place  and  ()horaxin  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done  b^  our  Lord,  and  he 
pronounced  a  woe  upon  its  inhabitants,  because 
of  their  unbelief,  Matth.  11:21-24;  Luke  10: 
13-15.  Probably  both  were  small  villages  on 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  by  the  shore  of  the  sea 
between  Capernaum  and  Magdala,  every  histo- 
rical trace  of  which  has  vanished  since  the  time 
of  Jerome;  and  modern  travellers,  who  pretend 

*  Tbe  best  otjmology  points  to  r\y^  from  the  Hebr.  j^, 

H.  L.  2, 13,  grossulas,  hence  domas,  locus  grossnlomm. 
For  other  etymologies,  e.g.  irifyv,  domnt  fontls  from 
M3p,  domas  maxillarum,  or  even  f\p  os,  and  ^j,  vallis  2 

domui  oris  valUs,  see  Bnxtorff,  lex.  Chald.  ooL  1691,  sq. 
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to  point  out  any  particular  localitr,  gWe  rein  to 
mere  conjecture.  (See  Robinson,  Fa).  II.  p.  404 ; 
III.  358.  eq.).  According  to  Pliny  ( H.  N.  V.  16), 
and  Jo9ephu9  (bell.  Jud.  II.  9:1;  III.  3:5;  10 : 
7 ),  another  Bethmida  lay  east  from  the  lake,  and 
the  Jurdan  in  Lower  Uaalonids,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  lake.  It 
was  built  np  and  enlarged  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Julias,  in  honor  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Joseph,  An- 
tiq.  XVIII.  2 :  1.  Here,  also,  Philip  died  and 
was  buried  in  a  magnificent  sepulcnre,  (lb.  4 : 
6).  Many  interpreters  think  this  the  place 
where  Christ  fed  the  5000,  since  Luke  9 :  10 
refers  it  to  Bethsaida,  and  it  appears  from  the 
parallel  passages  in  Matth.  14 :  13,  (Comp.  vs. 
22,  34,)  and  Mark  6 :  32,  45,  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  the  place 
spoken  of  by  Luke  to  be  also  the  western  Beth- 
saida, making  an  entire  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  things,  which  could  the  more  easily 
oceur,  becaaoe,  according  to  Mark  6 :  45,  53, 
Jesus  returned  directly  from  the  scene  of  that 
miracle  to  the  western  Bethsaida,  (see  Winer, 
Realworterb.).  The  healing  of  the  blind  man 
(Mark  8:22);  Eobinson  (Pal.  II.  p.  413),  and 
others  refer  not  without  reason  to  this  east- 
ern Bethsaida,  for  the  Lord  pansed  by  Philip 
from  the  coasts  of  Magdnla  (Matth.  15  :  39),  or 
Dalmanutha  (Mark  8 :  10),  to  the  other  side  or 
eastern  shore  (Mark  8: 13),  where  he  came  to 
Bethsaida  (v.  22).  Robinson  has  identified  the 
latter  city  in  a  place  called  et-Tell,  an  eminence 
covered  with  ruins  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  plain  el-Batichah,  lying  at  the  point  where 
the  Jurdan  enters  the  lake.  See  Pal.  II.  p.  410, 
411,  413.  Arnold.— Porter. 

Bethuel,  (^KinS.  i.  q.  Sx^no.  man  of 

•  •  •  »•  • 

God),  was  the  scm  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  22 :  22),  and  the  father  of  Rebekah 
(vs.  23 ;  24:  24),  the  wife  of  Isaac. 

Not  only  the  other  genealogical  tables  of 
Genesis,  but  particularly  several  names  in  Na- 
hor's  own  family  {Uz,  Job.  1:1;  J9u2,Jer.25: 
23 ;  Kemnel,  Num.  34 :  24 ;  Aram,  Chased,  and 
Bethuel,  1  Chron.  4 :  30),  which  elsewhere  occur 
as  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  or  nations, 
along  with  the  symbolical  number  of  his  sons 
(12),  naturally  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that 
this  name  Bethuel  does  not  belong  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  race,  a  portion  of  the  great  Hebrew 
nation,  which  from  northern  Mesopotamia 
spread  itself  in  various  ramifications  over  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Arabia.  Nevertheless  the  author 
of  Genesis  meant  a  person,  and  the  transference 
of  personal  names  to  nations  or  tribes  can  be 
admitted  without  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory. The  repetition  of  some  names  in  other 
connections  and  other  countries,  only  proves 
that  the  tribes  of  this  nation,  in  their  manifold 
wanderings,  often  gave  names  to  two  mere  dis- 
tricts or  sub^tribes.  Bethuel  is  not  afterward  so 
used.  Havff. — Porter, 

Bothulia,  more  strictly  Betylua,  BftvXova,  a 

6ity  of  Galilee,  of  which  mention  is  made  only 

in  the  book  of  Judith,  where  the  narrative  treata 

'^  ita  siege  by  ilolorernes,  and  its  deliveraooe  by 


Judith.    By  the  indications  here  ^ven  it  most 
have  stood  on  the  border  of  the  plam  of  Esdne- 
lon,  near  Dothaim  (4:6:  7:3,  14 ;  8:3),  upon 
a  mountain,  at  whose  base  was  a  spring  (6 :  11, 
sq. ;  7 :  7,  12, 17).   It  also  commanded  a  narrow 
defile  (7:1).   Because  this  citv  is  never  referred 
to  elsewhere,  it  and  the  whole  book  of  Judith 
have  been  regnrded  as  a  ficlion  (Comp.  Celkr, 
Notit  3 :  13,  4;  Bartholdi,  Einleit.  V.  p.  2561). 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justly  reminded 
that  the  names  of  other  cities  in  the  book  are 
not  fictitious,  and  that  it  would  be  very  stnnge, 
if  the  author  had  been  willing  to  destroy  all  hi»- 
torical  illusion  fur  his  Palestinian  readers,  by 
the  name  of  a  capital  city  ( Winer,  Realworterb.). 
From  the  similarity  of  its  position,  Ssafed  waa 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  bethuliaof  the  b«iok 
of  Judith,  (Bachiene,  II.  4,  p.  120,)  although  it 
lies  too  far  north.  Others  (as  v.  Raumer,  PatesL 
p.  149 ;  Beitrilge,  aur  bibl.  Geog.  p.  21),  reeug- 
nise  it  in  SamC^r.    The  late  consul,  Scholts,  bu 

Srobably  detected  its  true  position  in  a  place, 
»ei(  Ilfiih,  north  of  Dschelli6n,  the  ancient  Gil^ 
boa,  and  west  of  Beis&n,  the  ancient  Scytbupoltj. 
S.  ZeitKchrift  der  Deutsch-Murgenl.GeseIl8ch.lII. 
(1849),  p.  48,  58.  Arnold.— ./^rtcr. 

Bethzur,   *)1)f  ri^3    (house    of  rock,  Gr. 

Bffiocvp,  Boc^ovp,  17  and  ra  Beu^dovpa),  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  15: 58),8iiih 
ated  among  the  mountains,  south  of  Jeru^slem. 
toward  idumea  (1  Mace.  14  :  33).  If,  in  1  M&cc. 
4  :  29,  it  is  represented  as  lying  even  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Idumea  at  this  time  had  greatly  extended 
its  boundaries.  In  2  Maoc.  11:5,  it  is  Myled 
**a  strong  place,  and  distant  from  Jerusalem 
about  5  stadia,"  which  Relund  (p.  653),  r«$;&rii5 
as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  since  Eusebius  and  Jemme 
(Onom.),  place  it  20  Roman  miles  from  Jeru^- 
lem,  toward  Hebron,  with  which  its  association 
with  Ilalhul,  in  Jo?.  15  :  58,  agrees.  The  baild- 
ing  of  the  city  is  intimated  in  the  espressioa 
(1  Chron.  2:45),  Maon.  father  of  Bethiur. 
Kehoboam  fortified  it,  2  Chron.  11:7;  and  one 
of  its  rulers  aided  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jen)- 
salem  after  the  return  from  exile.  Neb.  3 :  1^- 
At  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  strength- 
ened by  Judas  and  his  brethren,  **  in  order  to 
have  a  fortress  toward  Idumea,"  1  Mace.  4:01; 
6 :  7,  26.  King  Antiochus  Eupator  took  it  after 
a  siege  (1  Mace.  6 :  31,  50;  comp.  2  Mace.  13: 
19) ;  then  Bacchides  again  fortified  it  (1  hUoc. 
9 :  52),  and  his  troops  held  it  nnaided  against 
Jonathan  (10:  4),  until  Simon  Maccalisus  cap- 
tured it,  and  added  his  share  to  its  defences, 
1  Mace.  6(5 :  14 ;  7 :  33.  On  accoontof  these  fo^ 
tifications  Josephus  calls  the  city,  "very  strooi: 
and  impregnable,"  (hoUuv  o^66pa  6zvpii9  x» 
6voaXiatov,  Antiq.  XII.  9:4,)  and  "  the  stn»ngeai 

Slace  in  Judoa,"  (;|;upioi' r^f 'lovda/a;  ojifvpwf arw« 
JII.  5  :  6.)— According  to  an  ancient  tradition. 
cited  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Philip  baptite^ 
here  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Gandace  (Acts  8 :  ^l 
The  authenticity  of  this  tradition  is  questioned 
by  Robinson,  who  points  out  Teli'-ei^Hass,  in  the 
wady  Musurr,  as  the  spot  (Pal.  I.  217,  n.  I.,  H' 
222) ;  which  v.  Raumer  adopted,  not  without 
good  reason  (PaUsst.  p.  180.  Beitrilge,  p.  48, 
sqq.).  AaNOLD. — Barter, 
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BEVERIDGE. 


BetUu ,  (Joaekim,)   Of  the  life  of  B.  little  is 
known.    He  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1601;  re- 
ceived bis  earlj  training  partly  at  home,  and 
partW  at  Dresden  and  Oera ;  studied  theoloj^y 
at  Wittenberg;   became  conredor  at  Rappin, 
theo  pastor  at  Linnm,  a  Tillage  near  Fehrbellin, 
and,  aiWr  a  30  years'  residence  there,  diod  in 
1663.    It  seems  as  if  he  had  resigned  or  had 
been    suspended    shortly    before    that   event 
(Speneri,  CoMtlia  latina.  P.  III.  p.  685).     His 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  charch  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  preachers, 
who,  before  the  era  of  Pietism,  laid  to  heart  the 
wretched  spiritual  condition  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  strove  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  Spener  says  of  him,  in  his  Consilia  laiina^ 
P.  111.  p.  58fi :  Alia  viri  dilieenter  versavi,  men- 
Bicneni  Cbristianismi,  sacerdotium,  mysterium ; 
et  quidem  quod  infioias  non  eo,  non  sine  insigni 
fracta,  non  quod  probare  possim   omnia,  sed 
qaod  pii  viri  zelus  in  iis  etiam,  ubi  forte  excedic, 
prodes^e  potest;  saltem  me  saepe  exterroit  et 
rabore  oonfudit,  quod  de  nonnuUis  vix  cogitave- 
rim,  quae  ille  graviter  perstrin^it  et  cnm  severi- 
tatem  maneris  nostri  exigit,  co^us  istud  seculum 
capax  non  est/'     His    favorite    saying  was: 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'^   B.  is 
said  to  bave  converted  by  his  blameless  life,  and 
his  earnest  exhortations,  many  soldiers  and  rude 
people,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

11  is  works  are,  1),  ChrisiianUmus  ethnicuSt 
Berolini,  1633 ;  2),  Mysterium  crucis,  Ber.  1637 ; 
3),  Saeerdotittffi,  h.  e.  Royal  Priesthood  of  the 
N.  T.,  carefully  deduced  from  the  Types,  and 
pat  forth  for  the  Instruction  and  Use  of  our 
almost  priestless  Christianity,  1640 ;  4),  Men- 
910  Chnsiianvnni  et  minieierii  Germanice,  h.  e. 
Spiritual  Measurement  of  our  present  Chris- 
tianity and  Ministry,  whether  both  are  Cbrist- 
iike  and  apostolical,  1636,  6  ed.  1648;  5), 
Anti-Christianity,  Amsterd.  1650,  published 
afterward,  in  1^9,  by  Bened.  Bahnsen,  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  dedicated  to 
Frederick  111.  of  Denmark ;  6),  Irenicum  eetifor- 
iiludopacittor,  Faithful  Admonition  to  all  Christ- 
endom concerning  tbe  present  Turkish  War, 
Amsterd.  16G0;  and  lastly,  7),  Excidium  Ger- 
mania.  Amsterd,  1666,  edited  by  Fr,  Breckling, 
wbu  ealls  himself  his  spiritual  son,  and  asserts 
that  Betkius,  unable  to  elaborate  them  on 
account  of  severe  pains  in  the  head,  placed  in 
bis  band  tbe  materials  of  this  work,  as  well  as 
of  the  Decreium  stuUiticdt  mysterium  Babylonisj 
etc :  and  that  B.  had  desired  him  to  put  this 
excidium  to  press.  After  his  death  many  of  his 
MSS.  were  burned;  some  say,  by  his  uncle, 
Tanoovius,  through  fear  of  trouble ;  and  some, 
that  it  was  done  by  other  persons  from  an  un- 

f  rounded  suspicion  that  they  contained  errors, 
vea  in  bis  lifetime  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  associated  with  those  of  fanatics.  He  is 
said  to  bave  been  awakened  by  L.  Fr.  Oifftheil 
and  Grammendorf,  to  have  had  Chr.  Huburg 
some  time  with  him  in  his  house,  and  to  have 
been  on  confidential  terms  with  Brecklin^. 

Betkius  called  the  existing  Christianity  an 
Anti-Christianity,  because  of  its  corrupt  morals. 
Ub  laid  tbe  whole  blame  on  tbe  priests,  because 
the  soldiery  even  ascribed  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
to  the  preachers.    They  had,  said  B.,  alienated 


the  Germans  from  the  emperor,  in  whose  hand 
God  had  placed  the  sword  of  vengeance.    For 
these  reasons  he  also  inveighs  against  the  Swedes. 
The  preachers^  said  he,  have  no  divine  call; 
they  are  mostly  impenitent^    He  would  willingly 
see  the  confession  abolished  or  changed,  since 
the  people  mumble  out  their  confessions  without 
sense  or  understanding.   The  men  say  "  I  sinner 
(sftnderin),"  and  the  women,  "I  sinner  (sun- 
der)"; old  persons,  that  they  have  been  undotiful 
to  parents,  who  have  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust.    **I  may  not  here  cite  the  formulas  of 
confession,"  he  continues,  "  for  they  would  make 
a  heathen  laugh."    In  another  place  he  said : 
"  There  are  preachers  enough,  but  without  God's 
blessing;  books  enough,  but  cui  hono^  latini 
latinis  scribuntf  as  though  it  was  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  we  thrive,  our  hearers  fall  away  ;  we 
become  learned,   our  hearers  ignorant.     How 
many  thousand  Christians  tlave  never  even  seen 
the  Bible,  much  less  learned  passages  out  of  it ; 
The  preacher  has  the  keys,  but  never  uses  them, 
hence  all  vices  get  the  upper  hand.    We  must 
begin  to  restore  the  office  of  private  preaching, 
and  bring  our  priests  or  hearers  to  that  point, 
that  they  will  read  the  Word  of  God  with  us, 
ponder  it,  publish  it  among  themselves,  punish 
themselves,  exhort,  Ac."  (Mensio  Ckristianismi). 
He  \h  little  satisfied  also  with  the  peasants  and 
the  nobility ;  the  former  bestow  their  money  and 
time  upon  horses  and  oxen,  to  tbe  neglect  of 
their  own  children,  who  thus  have  become  so 
wicked,  that  the  like  was  never  seen  (Excidium^ 
579,  sqq.).    The  blame  rests  on  the  clergy,  who, 
content  with  mere  forms,  do  not  plant  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  rather  stupify  their  consciences 
with  the  excuse  that  man  is  weak  and  can  never 
be  altogether  perfect.    The  chief  fault,  however, 
lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  justifica- 
tion, as  if  there  were  no  sanctification ;  the  inju- 
dicious exhibition  of  this  doctrine  has  produced 
the  greatest  unfruitfulness,  so  that  the  spiritual 
poverty  cnn  scarcely  be  greater  among^  the  Pa- 
pists,    *•  Let  me  find  one,"  exclaims  B.,  "who 
would  speak  in  a  convent  of  tbe  imitation  of 
Christ."    Thus  it  has  come,  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  no  more  regarded ;  it  is  superfluous, 
and,  as  the  people  say,  got  up  by  the  priests  for 
the  sake  of  money. 

This  is  enough  to  show  how  earnestly  B.  re- 
proved the  sins  of  his  age.  His  works  render 
valuable  aid  toward  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

See  M,  Fr,  SeideVs  Bildersammlung,in  which 
100  men,  most  of  whom  were  born  in  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Brandenburg,  are  represented,  by 
Georg  Gotifr,  KUsler,  Beriin,  1751.  fol. ;  Chris- 
toph.  Hendreich  Fandeetce  Rrandenhurgicce^  Bero- 
lini,  1699,  p.  554 ;  Amold*8  Kirchen-u.  Ketzer- 
historie.  W.  Klosb. — Porter. 

Beyeridge,  ( WilliamA  bom  in  Barrow,  Lei- 
cestershire, in  1638,  t  Mftrch  5,  1708.  From 
1704  to  his  death  he  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  was  distinguished  for  piety  and  erudition. 
His  Institut.  chronolog.  libri  duo  una  cum  totidem 
ariihmetices  chronolog,  libdlis  (Lond.  1669,  often 
repub.),  was  an  important  contribution  to  Church 
history.  He  also  merited  praise  for  his  Ivvohwov 
sive  Pandectce  canonum  SS,  Apost,  et  Concil,  ah 
eccl,  GrcBcareceptorum,  &c.  (Oxf.  1672,  2  T.  foL), 
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•Ithouffh  he  !•  leM  happj  in  developing  the  hie- 
torr  ofthe  earliest  Rooroeii,  as  hie  Codex  can.  ecel, 
jortmitivae  vindicahu  ac  illustraiua  (Lond.  1678, 
Amst.  1697,  4to.)  proven.  II.  F,  Jacobson.* 
Beza«  Theodore  de,  the  colleague,  friend,  and 
Bucceesor  of  Calvin,  wan  bom  in  1519.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  old  Burxundlan  nobility,  and  en- 
joyed hish  repatation.  His  father,  Peter  de  B^ze, 
was  high  bailiff  of  Vezelay,  and  had  thirteen 
children,  seven  bv  a  first  and  six  by  a  second 
marriage.  Theodore  was  the  youngest  of  the 
seven.  His  mother,  Marie  Bourdelot,  an  active, 
sensible  woman,  was  universally  beloved  for  her 
beneficence.  She  had  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  in  this  way  assisted  the 
neighboring  poor.  S<ion  after  Theodore  was 
weaned,  his  uncle,  Nicolas  de  B^ze,  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  visited  Vezelay,  and 
became  so  fond  of  his  infant  nephew,  that  he 
insisted  upon  takinff  him  back  to  Paris,  and 
providing  fur  his  education  and  future  settle- 
ment. His  mother  yielded  reluctantly,  and  with 
tears,  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  who  hoped  in 
this  way  to  promote  the  temporal  interests  of 
their  child.  This  decision  soaped  his  future 
career,  as  he  afterwards  confessed.'  His  anxious 
mother  took  him  to  Paris,  but  soon  after  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  her  32d 
year,  being  the  3d  of  Theodore.  The  feeble 
child  was  sorely  afflicted,  and  unable  to  quit  his 
cradle  until  after  his  5th  year.   He  had  scarcel v 

?;athered  a  little  strength  when  he  took  the  scail 
rom  a  servant,  and  was  subjected  to  most  pain- 
ful operations  by  unskilful  physicians.  The 
poor  child  was  well  nigh  driven  to  despair,  and 
was  miraculously  saved  from  suicide.  His  uncle 
intended  to  educate  him  in  Paris,  but  Wolmar, 
in  Orleans,  being  recommended  to  him,  he  placed 
Theodore  under  nis  tuition,  hoping  thereby,  also, 
to  remove  him  frtim  the  temptations  of  the  capi- 
tal. Melchior  Wulmar,  a  native  of  Rottweil, 
Suabia,  was  educated  in  Paris  under  Fabre 
d'£taple,  Bud^,  and  J.  Lascaris,  and 'then  went 
to  Orleans  to  study  law.  But  besides  reading 
law,  he  gave  lessons  to  u  select  number  of  youth, 
in  the  languages  and  belles-lettres.  Beza  en- 
tered Wolmar's  house  in  1528,  and  soon  after 
followed  his  teacher  to  the  University  of 
Bourses.  Wolmar,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  reformation  already  in  Paris,  found  many 
among  the  people  and  academic  youth  of 
Bourges  who  were  favorably  inclined  to  it. 
Thus  Beza  had  at  once  the  best  opportunity  of 
pursuing  humanistic  studies,  and  incitement  to 
cultivate  a  purer  form  of  piety.  Hence  he  calls ' 
the  day  in  which  he  entered  Wolmar's  house  his 
second  birthday.  The  Romish  reaction  in 
France  having  assumed  a  violent  and  bloody 
form,  Wolmar  left  that  country  in  May,  1535. 
Beza  desired  to  accompany  him  to  Germany, 
and  Wolmar  and  his  wife  also  begged  his 
father's  consent.  But  he,  fearing  that  his  son 
might  fall  a  prey  to  the  heresy,  and  hoping  to 
obtain  a  favorable  position  for  him,  firmly  re- 
fused. On  the  same  day  on  which  Wolmar 
started  for  Germany,  Theodore  went  to  Orleans 

*  Dtojam  twn  talnti  mea  pro»piciente.     Ep.  ad  Vol- 
mar,  preceding  the  eon/.  Chr.fidtu  Oenf.  1573,  which 
'  ins  a  flketcb  of  bit  life  to  1568. 
»  his  letter  to  Wolmsr,  aad  his  wilL 


to  commence  the  stody  of  law,  and  qanlify  him- 
self for  that  profession,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father.  Thirty-eight  years  sfter- 
wards  Beza  declared  that  he  had  experienced  no 
sadder  day  than  that  on  which  he  was  separated 
from  Wolmar. 

Now  began  a  perilous  period  for  Beza,  which, 
however,  through  Divine  guidance,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  salutary  impressions  received  in  Wol- 
mar's  house,  ended  favorably.  It  is  this  period 
of  his  life  which  Romish  opponents  to  this  day 
most  misrepresent,  and  it  is  surprising  that  even 
Aschbach,  as  well  as  Wetzer  and  Welte,  give  co^ 
rency  to  such  perversions  of  facts  in  their  Ency- 
clopedias. 

Beza  was  designed  for  the  law.    But  this 
study,  besides  being  in  itself  exceedingly  dry  for 
an  imaginative  poetical  mind,  was  at  that  time 
pursued  in  a  dull,  insipid  manner.    Beza,  there- 
fore, often  turned  from  his  legal  folios  to  ref^aie 
himself  with  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullns,  and  other 
poets.    He  was  also  captivated  by  Marie,  the 
niece  of  Peter  de  I'Etoile,  and  gave  utterance  to 
his  love  in  several  poems.    Baom  assunie«,  in 
opposition  to  Beza's  assertion  in  his  letter  to  Wol- 
mar, that  most  of  the  JucenUia  were  written  at 
a  later  period,  during  Beza's  residence  in  Pari$, 
but  that  to  evade  the  accusations  of  the  Jesuit* 
he  had  antedated  them.    Marie  died  in  1537. 
and  Beza  placed  the  inscription  on  her  grave. 
Meanwhile  he  associated  with  the  most  learned 
and  respectable  men  of  the  University,  and  he- 
came  a  licentiate  of  law  in  his  20th  vear  (1539). 
Then  he  entered  the  busy  life  of  Pans,  an  attrne- 
tive,  graceful  youth,  with  a  reputation  for  polite 
learning,  and  a  classical  scholar,  and  soon  seeumi 
a  large  and  easy  income.    The  friend  of  bis  youth 
had  died  some  years  before ;  but  other  relatives 
were  there  who  aided  him,  cherished  the  hii^heat 
hopes  concerning  him,  and  furthered  his  inte^ 
ests.    Even  before  he  came  to  Paris  they  bud 
secured  two  prebends  for  him  which  yielded 
annually  about  700  crowns.    Claude  de  Best, 
Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Froitn<>n^ 
(Beauvais),  who  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  5,000 
crowns,  desired  to  make  Theodore  his  sttOCCMor. 
His  oldest  brother,  previously  canon  in  Lyons, 
now  living  in  Paris,  and  in  bad  health,  intended 
to  give  his  place  to  Theodore,  and  to  proeare 
other  advantages  for  him.    To  please  his  father, 
and  the  family,  he  was  constrained  to  engage  ^ 
the  practice  of  canon   law.     His  friend*  evi- 
dently wished  him  to  becomo  an  eccleiiastie. 
Fortunately  all  this  did  violence  to  his  inclina- 
tions, for  his  earlier  impressions  were  thus  pove^ 
fully  revived.   He  resolved  as  soon  as  be  became 
his  own  master,  and  would  secure  certsio  po^ 
sessions,   to   return   to   Wolmar,  and  iscnii* 
everything  to  freedom  of  conscience,  sod  b« 
earnestly  nrayed  for  strength  to  ezeeota  thu 
purpose.    Kot  long  after  this  he  was  cheered  by 
a  visit  from  Wolmar  (1539).    But  his  dissatis- 
faction with  his  pursuit  increased.    Family  j*^ 
also  occurred,  which  resulted  in  his  older  bro- 
ther and  himself  keeping  house  together,  the 
former  assuming  its   management,  and  thitf 
leaving  Theodore  free  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Thus  several  years  passed.    Beza  was  the  wel- 
come and  honored  guest  of  the  most  respeetawe 
social  circles.    His  highest  aim  was  to  excel  is 
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clofisicftl  and  polite  litenitaro.  Daring  this 
period  he  wrote  and  published  most  of  the 
Juvenilia,  which  certainly  display  considerable 
poetical  talent,  and  were  popular.  He  also  had 
th^  honor  of  being  presented  to  Charles  Y.,  at 
bis  entr^  into  Paris,  and  of  handing  him  a  Latin 
ealogistic  poem.  But  under  all  this  ezteMal 
prosperity  Isy  concealed  an  unhappy  spirit.  lie 
commeDced  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  read  the 
writings  of  the  reformers.  He  saw  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church  around  him,  and  groaned  for 
deliverance  from  his  bonds.  A  description  of  his 
struggles  at  this  time  is  given  in  his  letter  to 
Wohnar,  in  which  he  also  assigns  the  reasons 
for  bis  secret  espousal  of  Claude  Desnos,  (1544,) 
and  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  taking 
ib&t  step.  But,  notwithstanding  the  candid  con- 
fessions made  in  that  letter,  his  Romish  adver- 
saries shamefully  misrepresent  the  case,  averring 
that  Beza's  consort  was  the  wife  of  another  man, 

iwho,  strangely  enough,  never  complained  of 
leza's  conduct,)  and  that  Beza  forsook  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  gratify  his  sensuality.  The  fact 
18,  that  it  was  remarkable,  or,  as  his  friends  at 
the  time  said,  a  philosophical  act,  that  a  man 
like  Beza,  in  that  age  of  gallantry,  honestly 
married,  and  that  too  the  daughter  of  a  common 
oitizeo.  And  it  was  still  more  philosophical  in 
him  to  forfeit  wealth,  and  the  highest  temporal 
prospects,  and  become  an  exile  for  conscience' 
sake.  Beza  reached  Geneva  in  October,  1548, 
the  asylum  of  so  many  religious  refugees.  He 
forthwith  called  upon  Calvin,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  dissuaded  him  from  associating 
with  Crispin  (who  had  reached  Geneva  about 
that  time),  in  the  book  business.  Calvin's  keen 
eye  may  have  at  once  discerned  that  Beza  might 
render  the  Church  important  service.  Beza's 
first  visit  to  the  sanctuary  was  for  the  public 
solemnization  of  his  marriage.  His  nest  step 
was  to  consult  Wolmar.  But  Wolmar's  counsel 
was  undecided.  Other  help  awaited  him.  In 
Lausanne,  on  his  way  back  to  Geneva,  he  met 
with  Viret,  one  of  the  new  French  clergy,  who 
bad  been  settled  there  after  its  conquest,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  Bernese 
(1536).  Beza  was  invited  (1549),  to  become 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne, 
founded  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  declined  a  formal  acceptance  of 
this  call  until  he  had  assured  his  colleagues  of 
bis  regret  at  having  published  the  Juvenilia,  and 
suggested  whether  their  general  circulation 
night  not  prejudice  bis  usefulness.  They  of 
course  answered,  that  as  he  had  written  those 
poems  under  the  Papacy,  they  could  not  now  be 
a  legitimate  obstacle  in  his  way. 

The  ten  years  which  Beza  spent  in  Lausanne 
formed  an  important  period  for  bis  own  theolo- 
gical development,  and  ecclesiastical  activity,  as 
well  as  for  the  infant  Vaudais  Church  and 
Academy.  Under  him  and  his  colleague  the 
school  received  large  accessions  from  various 
Swiss  towns,  and  Beza  became  associated  with 
the  mo9t  prominent  Swiss  reformers,  especially 
with  Buliinger.  In  addition  to  bis  labors  in  the 
academy,  Beza  daily  gathered  around  him  the 
French  refugees  in  Lausanne,  and  lectured  to 
them  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter.    These  efforts,  in  which 


he  doubtless  used  Calvin's  Commentaries,  led 
him  to  study  the  Greek  text  more  thoroughly, 
and  were  the  beginning  of  his  suhitequent  exe- 
getical  labors.    His  '*2>e  pace   Christ,  eccles. 
eonstiL,"  which  Schlosser  (p.  29),  asfiigns  to 
this  year,  was   written  in  1566,  Baom  I.  138. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  his  second  poetical 
effort, "Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  in  dramatic  form, 
with  numerous  allusions  to  the  existing  contest 
between  Romanism  and   Protestantism,  which 
was  performed  with  great  acceptance  by  his 
pupils  in  one  of  the  buildings  previously  used 
by  officials  of  the  episcopate,  and  which  was 
frequently  republished,  not  only  in  Lausanne, 
but  in  Geneva,  and  in  all  parts  of  France,  and 
translated  into  Latin,  and  even  into  German. 
He  was  subsequently  seized  with  the  pestilence 
which  raged  in  Lausanne.    Deeply  distressed, 
Viret  informed  Calvin  of  Besa's  illness,  who 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  '*  I  were  inhuman  not 
to  love  him,  who  not  only  loved  me  aa  a  brother, 
but  revered  me  as  a  father.    But  my  deepest 
anguish  would  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  which 
the  Church  would  suffer,  if  a  man  so  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  her  cause  should  be  taknn  away. 
*  *  *  ♦  I  hope  his  life  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers."    Whilst  suffering  with  this  disease, 
from  which  he  did  not  expect  to  recover.  Beza 
wrote  two  of  his  best  poems.  The  prayer  of  Cal- 
vin and  his  friends  was  heard ;  Beza  recovered, 
and,  during  a  visit  to  a  bathing-place,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  John  Haller,  Buliinger,  and 
others.    In  the  controversy  of  Bolsec  in  Geneva, 
which  soon  followed,  Beza  took  sides  against  the 
Swiss  churches,  which  did  not  fully  approve  of 
Calvin's  course.    Bolseo,  expelled  from  Geneva, 
fled  to  Vaud,  and  strengthened  the  party  opposed 
to  rigid  Calvinism.    Meanwhile  Beza  made  some 
cheering  discoveries.    One  day  a  voung  French- 
man, Bernhard  Seguin,   a  pupil  and  fellow- 
boarder  of  Beza,  came  to  him,  and  declared  that 
be  and  four  other  French  youth,  had  resolved  to 
return  to  France,  and  preach  the  pure  gospel. 
They  went,  were  apprehended  in  Lyons,  cast  in 
prison,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Berne  and 
Zurich,  were  burned  (1553).    Beza  gave  vent  to 
his  sorrow  at  their  fate,  and  admiration  of  their 
heroic  fortitude,  in  a  Latin  elegy.  For  three  years, 
about  this  time,  Beza  had  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  a  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.    The 
work  had  been  begun  by  CI.  Marot,  who  pub- 
lished (1536)  a  poetical  version  of  30  Psalms. 
Subsequently,    in    Geneva,    Murot    translated 
twenty  more,   and    the    fifty  were    published 
(1543),  with  a  preface  by  Calvin,  who  requested 
Beza  to  translate  the  balance.    Beza  did  so,  and 
in  1552  the  entire  Psalter  appeared.    Romanists 
and  Protestants  received  them  so  favorably  that 
Charles  IX.  granted  Vincent,  the  publisher  in 
Lyons,  ten  year's  license  to  print  the  work.    Ma- 
rot's  translations  are  superior  to  Beza's.  About 
this  time  Beza  published  a  severe  satire  upon 
Lizet,  a  former  President  of  the  Paris  Parlia^ 
meat,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  the  Protestants, 
and  author  of  two  large  volumes  against  the 
pseudo-evangelical  heresy  (1551).    But  a  more 
serious  and  important  matter  was  Beza's  defence 
of  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics.    The  exe- 
cution of  Servetus  (1553),  although  approved  b^ 
Melanchthon,  and  the  Swiss  oburoh  in  genera 
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iras  also  denounced,  bo  that  GaWin  found  it 
necesiuiry  to  publish  and  refute  hie  errors,  and 
defend  his  eiecution.    This  appeared  earij  in 
1554.  subscribed  by  fifteen  Geneva  cleri^jmen, 
but  failed  of  its  purpose.    In  March,  1554,  a 
book  appeared  (fictitiously  dated   Magdeburg, 
i.  e.  Basel),  in  which  the  capital  punishment  of 
heretics  is  ably  refuted;    it   professed  to  be 
written  by  Seb.  Castellio,  L'dlius  Sooinus,  and 
Second  us  Curio,  and  was  dedicated  to  Duke 
Christopher  of  WQrtemberg.    The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  BO  Christian  and  popular  a  manner, 
that  we  can  readily  conceive  how  it  produced  so 
powerful  an  impression  upon  unprejudiced  and 
cultivated  minas,  and  perplexed  the  advocates 
of  the  opposite  view,  especially  as  the  argument 
was  based  upon  general  facts  (without  special 
reference  to  the  fAte  of  Servetus),  in  which  Pro- 
testant persecutions  of  Anabaptists  or  Antitrini- 
tarians  are  properly  classified  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Romish  Church.    Beza,  who  now 
often  visited  Calvin  in  Geneva,  undertook  a  vin- 
dication of  his  friend  in  his  work :  de  haeret.  a 
eivili  magistr,  puniend.  adv.  Mart.  BeUii  (Qt^ 
tellio), /arro^'ntfin  et  notorum  Academic,  sectam 
(1560  tr.  into  French).    This  work  affords  new 
proof  of  the  influence  of  personal  relations.     If 
ever  a  man  was  qualified  by  his  education,  and 
the  entire  tendency  cf  his  mind,  to  occupy  a 
position  upon  this  subject  in  advance  of  his  age, 
that  man  was  Beza.    His  views,  therefore,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  power  of  Calvin  over  his 
mind  and  heart.     lie  commits  the  same  error 
which  we  find  in  Augustine,  confounding  dif- 
ferent thin^.     "Murder,  adultery,  theft,  &c., 
injure  society,  but  to  an   appreciable  degree ; 
but   whoever  corrupts  religion   kindles  a  fire 
which  only  eternal  flames  can  quench."  Augus- 
tine   had   affirmed   more  distinctly,   that  sins 
against  the  Christian  faith  were  the  source  of  all 
other  sins,  and  therefore  deserved  severer  penal- 
ties.   Thus  stated,  the  error  of  this  theory  be- 
comes more  apparent,  since  the  great  question 
is,  whether  it  is  the  office  of  the  State  to  close  up 
the  fountain  of  sin,  or  has  power  to  do  it    Au- 
gustine, Beza,  and  most  of  the  Reformers,  it  is 
true,  had  no  doubts  upon  this  point.     They 
assume  that  it  is  the  highest  calling  of  the 
State  to  have  God  properly  honored.    The  prin- 
ciple is  doubtless  correct,  but  the  question  arises 
how  may  this  be  most  effectually  secured  ?  And 
some,  even  in  the  IGth  century,  believed  there 
was  a  better  method  of  effecting  it  than   by 
beheading    or    burning    errorists.     Beza    had 
hardly  closed  this  controversy  when  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  painful  trial  bv  efforts  made,  in 
personal  interviews,  b^  liis  brotner,  and  his  aged 
father,   to   reclaim   him.     It  cost   him   a   sore 
struggle  to  resist  their  entreaties,  and  crush  their 
last  hopes.    But  his  mind  was  soon  absorbed  by 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  rendered  especially 
interesting  by  the  accession  of  the  Watdenses. 
This  is  one  of  those  events  which  clearly  exhibits 
the  influence  of  the  Ileformation  upon  that  age. 
The  reorganization  of  their  Church  upon  the 
Reformed  basis  exposed  the  Waldenscs  of  Pied- 
mont to  great  danger.     Piedmont  was  at  that 
time  under  French  rule,  and  in  Turin  the  Par- 
liAinent  was  the  highest  judicatory.     In  1556 
rliament  forbade  the  Piedmontese,  on  pain 


of  death  and  oonfiseation,  to  receive  or  harbor 
any  preacher  from  Geneva,  or  any  cleri^y  not 
sent  by  the  Archbishop,  and  enjoined  implicit 
obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  the  Romish 
Church.    When  tidings  of  this  reached  Geneva 
it  was  resolved  that  Mza  and  Farel  shoold  visit 
the  evangelical  Confederate  Cantons,  and  the 
cities  and  Princes  of  S.  Germany,  and  urge  them 
to  send  embassies  to  intercede  with  the  French 
king  for  their  persecuted  brethren.    The  vari- 
ance between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  pa^ 
ties,  rendered  their  mission  to  the  German  cities 
and  princes  a  difficult  task.     Beza,  being,  like 
Calvin,  intent  upon  a  union,  may  have  tbooght 
the  duty  an  easy  one,  and  set  about  it  with  zeal. 
Berne  approved  the  measure,  and  agreed  to  abare 
the  expense  of  executing  it    From  Berne  they 
both  i-odo  to  Zfirich.    Beza  laid  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Council  in  a  Latin  address,  obtained 
a  promise  of  help,  and  was  requested  to  draw 
up  instructions  for  the  embassy.     He  performed 
this  difficult  tifok  with  the  skill  of  a  diploma- 
tist, and  the  zeal  of  a  Christian.    Basel  and 
Schaffhausen  also  consented.,  They  next  turned 
to  the  German  cities  and  princes.    In  Baden, 
where  Otto  Henry.  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  was 
then  staying,  and  received  them  kindly,  they 
had  an  interview  with  court-preacher  Biller,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  vras 
broached.      They    expressed    themselves  can- 
tiously,  giving  prominence  to  points  on  which 
the  Lutheran    and    Reformed    nearly  agreed. 
Diller  was   pleased,  and  requested  a  written 
statement  of  their  views.    Beza,  in  tho  name  of 
the  Helvetic  and  Savoy  Churches  (Geneva  and 
Chablais),  prepared  one  (see  it  in  Baum^  1.406). 
We  can  conceive  why  the  Lutherans  were  satis- 
fied with  it  for  it  is  so  framed  that  they  could 
perceive  their  own  dogma  in  it.     A  copy  was 
presented  to  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemburg. 
ButBeza's  confession  was  no  sooner  reported  in 
Switzerland  than  it  produced  a  terrible  storm. 
Having  accomplishea  their  mission  with  Chris- 
topher, Farel  and  Beza  returned  to  Switzerland, 
b,ut  did  not  venture,  in  passing  through  Zurich, 
to  announce  that  they  bad  drawn  up  a  confes- 
sion in  the  name  of  that  Church.    Thus  two 
embassies  repaired  to  France;  the  Sw'is9, which 
was  elegantly   entertained,   and   to  which,  at 
length,  handgome  presents  were  offered.    The 
commissioners,  impatient  of  their  fruitless  deten- 
tion,  returned  home.     The  embassy  of  tho  Ger- 
man princes  succeeded  no  belter,  though  some- 
what  better  treated.      Meanwhile   tidings  of 
Beza's  confession  reached  the  Reformed  clergj 
of  Fran kfort-on-t he-Main,  and  Strassburg,  nod, 
finally,  Geneva.    Bullinger  in  Ziirich,  and  Hol- 
ler in  Berne  also  heard  of  it.    All  were  greatlj 
displeased.     Beza's  trouble  brought  on  sick- 
ness.   Recovering  from  this  he  addressed  an 
apology  (1557)  to  Bullinger  and  P.  Vennili,in 
which  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  error  in  not 
laying  his  confession  before  them  on  his  return 
from  Germany,  that  it  was  written  in  the  name 
of  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Churches,  but  was  not 
designed  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  their 
faith.     Tenderly  screening  Farel,  he  took  tW 
the  blame  to  himself.    He  had  a  personal  coO' 
ference  with  Ilaller  in  Berne,  and  begged  him 
to  keep  the  matter  concealed  from  theOouocil 
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Kot  long  aflerwiirds  Ihe  conin^gation  in  Pnrifl   Tiees  in  St  Peter's.    Beza  delivered  an  inan^* 


vas  peraecQted,  and  140  members  at  once  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  denth.  Besa 
and  Farel  undertook  a  second  joarney  to  the 
Swi»8  Cantons  (daring  wbioh  Beaa  was  recon- 
ciled with  Bui  linger),  and  Germany,  as  far  as 
Marburg,  to  gain  the  German  Prinees.  Erobas- 
lies  Again  went  to  Paris,  but  in  vain.  ^  The 
persecution  raged  on,  and  many  perished. 
Meanwhile  Be&a  did  not  relinquish  his  scheme 
of  a  union  with  the  Lutherans,  and  of  getting  up 
a  religious  conference  for  this  purpose.  He 
named  his  plan  to  Bui  linger,  who,  in  the  name 
of  bis  Church,  set  forth  in  an  estensive  docu- 
ment the  impracticability  of  the  scheme.  After 
a  third  mission  to  France  on  behalf  of  his  perse- 
cuted countrymen,  the  time  drew  near  fbr  Besa 
to  leave  Lausanne.  For  several  years  collisions 
bad  occurred  between  the  clergy  of  Vaud  and 
the  goTernment  of  Berne.  Those  clergy  were 
French  fugitives,  and  strict  Calvinists.  They 
urged  the  Calvinistic  Church  constitution  and 
discipline,  and  the  dogma  of  predestination. 
Beza  took  sides  with  them  against  the  govern 


ral  upon  its  origin  and  importance.  It  flourished 
greatly;  in  a  short  time  the  lowest  class  (the 
7th)  nombered  800  pupils.  The  Academy, 
though  money  was  not  wanting,  could  secure 
only  five  suitable  men.  Anton  Chevalier  was 
Prof,  of  Hebrew,  Fr.  Berauld,  of  Greek,  J.  Ta- 
gaut,  of  Philosophy ;  Calvin  and  Beza  took  the 
theological  branches,  Besa  being  the  Rector. 
The  Geneva  Academy  became  a  fruitful  nursery 
of  ministers  for  the  Ref.  Church  of  France. 
Meanwhile  Besa's  attention  was  turned  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  beyond  Geneva.  He 
still  clung  to  thoughts  of  union.  He  conferred 
with  Bollinger  upon  the  subject,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; even  Calvin  had  to  yield  to  Bollinger. 
He  and  Besa  were  soon  convinced  that  the 
breach  was  too  wide  to  be  healed.  The  contro- 
versv  was  revived  by  Westphal,  to  whom  Calvin 
replied  in  his  uUima  admaniOo,  Westphal  re- 
joined in  the  most  abusive  style.  Beza  now 
took  up  the  argument  {de  coena  D.  plana  et  per-- 
spie.  tractat,,  1559).  Heshus  then  entered  the 
field,  and  by  his  imprudence  provoked  Beza  to 


ment  of  Berne,  which  yielded  in  some  minor  seize  his  old  weapons,  ridicule  and  satire.    Un 


points,  but  then  adhered  the  more  firmly  to  their 
main  peculiarities.  Beza,  however,  cannot  have 
gune  full  lengths  with  his  friends,  at  whose  head 
stood  the  fiery  Viret.  Calvin  wrote  to  Viret 
(Aug.  27,  1558.  See  Baum,  I.  523),  that  Beza 
had  followed  him  and  his  party,  praeUr  animi 
sui  aenioUiam.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  mo- 
rally impossible  for  Beza  to  side  with  the  go- 
Ternment, which  be  thought  in  the  wrong. 
Under  these  oircnmstnnces  Calvin  formed  the 
plan  of  getting  him  to  Geneva.  Beza  consented, 
sent  in  his  resignation,  obtained  an  htmorable 
dismission,  and  went  to  Geneva  as  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  new  college  about  to  be  founded 
there  (1558).  Viret  then  also  resigned,  and  other 
clergy  were  forthwith  dismissed.  Berne  tri- 
umphed, and  the  Vaudais  Church  lost  its  best 
men. 
The  removal  to  Geneva  formed  an  important 


entered  a  haven  of  rest,  by  which,  of  course,  he 
did  not  mean  a  place  of  inactivity  or  idleness ; 
and  his  hopes  were  realized.  Calvin*s  principles 
were  firmly  established  there.  The  opposite 
party  had  made  the  last  mighty  efforts  (with 
the  help  of  Servetus),  and  was  defeated.  But 
the  interests  of  the  Church  beyond  Geneva 
claimed  his  attention,  and  thus  opened  his  most 
important  sphere  of  action.  Calvin  regarded 
him  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  success  of  the  Rl»- 
formed  Church  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Geneva 
itself;  and  hoped  thus  to  have  the  labors  of  his 
declining  years  alleviated  and  cheered.  The 
period  at  which  Beza  came  to  Geneva  was  ren- 
dered especially  important  for  the  city,  by  the 
rise  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Academy,  two 
institutions  which  sened  to  establish  and  spread 
the  Reformation.  Beza,  already  engaged  as 
Greek  Professor  in  the  GymnaMium,  offered  to 
deliver  theological  lectures  also  (npon  the  N.  T.). 
He  aided  Calvin  in  preparing  rules  for  both  in- 
stitutions, of  which  he  was  to  be  the  principal.  At 
the  same  time  a  pastorate  was  assigned  to  him. 
Teachers  were  obtained  from  France  and  Vaud. 
On  June  5,  1559,  the  school  was  opened  by  ser- 


fbrtunately,  Beza  used  them  not  only  upon  the 
man,  but  his  doctrine.  He  wrote  two  dialogues, 
xptfa^ayta  (flesh-eating),  and  oyof  ftiMuoyi^Ofuvoi 
(the  syllogizing  ass).  The  former  is  mainly  a 
refutation  of  ubiquity.  Even  his  Reformed 
brethren  condemned  the  tone  of  these  dialogues, 
although  it  was  provoked  by  the  opposite  party. 
They  threw  oil  upon  the  flames.  Heshus  retorted 
with  bitterness.  All  this,  however,  served  to 
alienate  some  of  the  better  spirits  of  Germany 
from  extreme  Lutheranism,  and  draw  them 
nearer  to  Cnlvin.  About  this  time  Beza  finished 
another  work  which  did  him  and  his  cause  more 
honor  than  his  satire  upon  Heshus.  In  order  to 
justify  hin  course  to  his  father,  Beza  had  drawn 
up  a  brief  confession  of  his  faith  in  French.  He 
failed  of  his  object,  but  still  published  the  paper 
(before  1560)  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  refu- 
gees, whose  circumstances  resembled  his  own. 


turning-point  in  Beza's  life.    He  believed  he  had    He  then  re-wrote  and  enlarged  it,  and  published 


it  (1560)  in  Latin,  together  with  the  letter  to 
Wolmar.  This  work  was  so  well  received  that 
in  three  years  the  sixth  edition  of  the  French 
copy  (besides  the  same  number  of  the  Latin) 
appeared  in  Geneva  alone,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  first  edition,  an  Italian  translation  by 
Fr.  Cattani,  a  refugee.  Its  circulation  and  influ- 
ence a  hundred  years  later  were  still  so  great 
that  the  Archb.  of  Paris  issued  a  special  con- 
demnation of  it  in  the  year  of  the  revocation  of 
the  ediet  of  Nantes.  It  is  a  well-arranged  sum- 
mary of  Reformed  Cslvinistic  doctrines,  and  was 
used  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, and  by  others  as  an  introduction  thereto. 
The  articles  upon  God  and  Christ  are  verj  brief. 
We  notice  the  sentence :  Chriaius  pertulU  nostr. 
peecatorum  poenaa  ah  ipso  momento  conception  ia  ad 
rtaurrectumem  (Ed.  of  1573,  p.  13).  This  reminds 
us  that  in  his  Epiatolae  (Ed.  1575,  pp.  209, 210), 
he  considers  the  obedieniia  C,  aciiva  as  part  of 
His  atonement,  precisely  like  the  Lutheran  theo 
logians  of  that  day.  The  articles  upon  the 
Church  and  Church  discipline  'are  very  full. 
Beza  recognises  the  different  spheres  occupied 
by  the  Church  and  State,  but  thinks  the  Church 
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•hould  not  be  sundered  from  the  State,  which 
may  render  it  important  defensive  aervioe.  ^  He 
couteroplated,  of  ooarse,  each  a  state  of  things 
as  existed  in  Geneva,  where  the  government 
sealously  maintained  ecclesiastical  laws.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  the  pyre  of  Servetus, 
against  which  Calvin  and  all  the  clergy  pro- 
tested, desiring  rather  that  he  should  be  be- 
headed. Another  proof  is  the  beheading  of  two 
magistrates  convicted  of  adultery,  one  of  whom 
thanked  God  that  justice  was  so  strictly  main- 
tained. That  Besa  urged  obedience  to  rulers, 
even  to  tyrants,  in  all  things  not  against  con- 
science, 18  a  matter  of  course,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Reformed  Church  has  often  been  charged 
with  encouraging  revolutionarv  tendencies. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  claimed 
Besa's  special  consideration  and  efforts.  After 
thp  insurrection  of  Amboise,  in  which  neither 
Cdlvin  nor  Beta  participated,  the  Romish  reac- 
tion became  most  violent.  Besa  was  sent  (July, 
1560)  to  Gascogne,  to  gain  the  King  of  Navarre 
in  favor  of  the  Reformation  Though  ho  failed 
with  the  King,  he  gained  the  Queen,  who  con-' 
tinued  its  protectress  until  her  death  (1572). 
But  matters  soon  assumed  a  threatening  form  in 
France.  Besa  went  thither  once  more,  attended 
the  colloquy  of  Puissy,  and  all  the  movements  of 
the  Reformed  Church  until  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
and  the  frivolous  peace  then  concluded  (July, 
1561  — May  3,  1563,  see  French  ReformaiUm), 
Beza  was  the  bouI  of  his  party,  and  displayed 
surprising  ability  and  patience,  as  well  as  great 
humanity  towards  the  Romanists.  In  Geneva 
he  was  the  more  needed,  as  Calvin,  worn  out 
with  labors  rather  than  age,  approached  his 
end.  These  labors,  although  too  neavy  for  the 
strongest  man,  were  now  to  devolve  upon  Besa. 
Calvin,  his  colleagues,  the  entire  Reformed 
Church,  designated  him  as  the  great  man's  suc- 
cessor, who  bad  established  the  reputation  of 
Geneva.  Beza,  free  from  ambition,  and  dread- 
ins  the  immense  labors  and  responsibility  in- 
volved, shrank  from  the  burden.  He  therefore 
declined  the  Presidency  of  the  ConsiMtory,  to 
which  Calvin  had  nominated  him  (1564).  The 
Consistory,  composed  of  clergy  and  laymen,  had 
supervision  of  morals,  and  exercised  great  influ- 
ence and  power.  The  colleagues  overcame 
Besa's  opposition  by  artifice.  They  made  the 
office  annual,  and  then  annually  re-elected  him 
until  1580,  when  he  was  released.  Among  the 
many  labors  which  engaged  Beza,  independently 
of  his  official  duties,  those  having  reference  to 
France  were  the  most  important  Besides  ex- 
erting himself  for  the  relief  of  fugitives,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Synods  of  La  Rochelle  (15il), 
and  Ni8mes(  1573),— especially  in  the  decision  of 
the  latter,  that  the  boay  of  Christ  is  substan- 
tially received  in  the  Supper,  which  led  to  a 
split  with  the  Swiss  Church, — ^and  opposed  the 
democratic  schemes  of  Morel  and  P.  Ramus. 
Besa's  relation  to  Henry  IV.  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance. It  has  hitherto  been  thought  (iSc^^jer, 
272),  that  Besa  fully  justified  the  King's  abju- 
ration as  a  political  nece^ity.  A  letter  of  Beza 
to  Henry  (1593,  MSS.  1076),  recently  found  in 
Geneva,  shows  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded. 
*-  "-^t  he  admonishes  the  King  to  be  faithful. 


not  to  Tiolate  his  oonseience,  to  brave  dsnger, 
and  trust  in  God,  and  reminds  him  of  his  own 
former  declaration,  **  If  God  wishes  me  to  be 
king,  no  one  can  prevent  it "  (see  BvUetin  de  la 
soc.  de  rhist.  du  protest,  fran^ois.    Prem.  ann. 
1853.    Juin  et  Jnil.  N.  1.  et  2;  and  Geka't 
pmt.  Monatsbl.  1853).    The  King,  though  bs 
disregarded  Besa's  connsel,  always  esteemed 
him,  and,  as  late  as  1599,  bestowed  npon  him  a 
substantial  proof  of  regard.    Beta's  efforts  for 
the  union  and  improvement  of  Polish  Protest- 
tan  ts,  though  fruitless,  deserve  mention.    He 
was  also  once  more  involved  in  the  miserable 
sacramentarian  controversy ;   but  after  having 
written  against  Brenx,  be  joined  in  the  anion 
plans  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  confessed  that  he  had 
assailed  the  ubiquitarian  dogma  too  bitterly,  and 
engaged  in  a  colloquj  with  J.  AndreH,  in  MOm- 
pelgard,  of  which  (auer  AndreU  boasted  that  be 
bad  vanquished  Beza)  Beza  himself  published  a 
report  (1587).    Meanwhile  Genera,  which  iraa 
frequently  in  peril  to  the  time  of  his  death,  en- 
gaged his  energies  in  momentous  events.   When 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  b^  which  Geneva  was  ceded  to 
thi  King,  Besa  vindicated  Geneva  against  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  (1587).    He  lived  to  partiei- 

J)ate  in  the  terror  excited  by  the  Joumie  des  efca- 
ade9,  which  was  soon  turned  into  rejoicing,  and 
united  with  the  whole  city  in  praising  God  for 
the  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the 
foe  (1602).  Some  years  previously  the  Romish 
Church  had  labored,  by  other  means,  to  over 
throw  Geneva,  the  Reformed  Rome.  Francis 
of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  was  commanded  b; 
the  Pope  to  endeavor  to  persuade  Besa  to  recant, 
and  return  to  the  Romish  Church  (1597).  Sales 
thought  he  had  prevailed  because  Besa  conceded 
that  a  man  mignt  work  out  his  salvation  in  the 
Romish  Church.  He  offered  him  large  revenues. 
not  as  a  bribe,  but  merely  to  make  it  easier  for 
Beza  to  decide  I  ( See  Vie  de  S,  F,  de  Sales,  in  th') 
(Euvrcs  compl.  de  S.  Fr.  etc.,  Paris,  1836,  T.  1. 
64).  Hereupon  the  Jesuits  started  the  report 
(1598)  that  he  had  died,  and,  on  his  death-bed, 
repented  of  his  apostasy.  The  old  man  inflicted 
so  terrible  a  castigation  upon  them  for  this  slan- 
der, that  they  turned  about,  and  declared  that 
tho  Reformed  had  invented  the  falsehood  as  an 
occasion  for  abusing  them.  Beza  died  October 
13.  1G05. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  alluded  to  one  part  of 
Besa's  writings.  His  critical  and  exegetie&l 
works  upon  the  N.  T.  deserve  special  mention. 
Upon  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  see  Bible-text  N.  T. 
Cod.  C.  Dissatisfied  with  Oastellio's  venion  of 
the  N.  T.,  ho  prepared  a  new  one,  first  published 
in  1556,  (and  afterwards  with  improvements  bj 
himself,)  with  notes.  After  his  last  revision  it 
was  published  in  folio,  in  Cambridge.  1642,  and 
four  times,  between  1662-1708,  in  Zurich,  8to. 
and  12mo.  The  Vulgate  is  added.  One  is  sn^ 
prined  to  find  that  he  who  censured  the  loose- 
ness of  Castellio's  version,  uses  still  icreater  free- 
dom with  the  text,  as  in  Acts  2 :  27,  non  relin- 
ques  CADAVER  VBim  tn  sepulcro.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  his  renderings  are  very  happy,  as 
resipiecite  (/Kcrayoctrs),  instead  of  poenitentiam 
agite,  Beza's  version  was  assailed  by  Castellio 
(see  Art.),  to  which  Beta  replied  (see  Traett 
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theoL  vol.  I.)*    As  mi  exponnder  of  the  N.  T., 
Beia  oocupied  a  diitingaisbed  ploee  among  the 
eommentaton  of  the  loth  oeDtory.    Hie  large 
annotatione  were  first  pablished,  with  a  Latin 
tranalatioD,  in  1557 ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Cambridge,  1642.    Shorter  marginal  notes  were 
pablished  with  this  version  of  the  N.  T.  after 
1565.    Besa  lacks  the  systematio  exegesis  of 
Calvin,  as  well  as  Calvin's  acute  perception  of 
the  train  of  thought  oonnecting  the  original 
text.    We  might  also  pronounce  him  less  free 
from  the  influence  of  traditionary  exegesis  (c>'v, 
Kom.  5 :  12,  he  renders  in  quo  sc.  Adamo),  but 
he  displays  more  learning,  and    philological 
skill,  and  is  not  deficient  in  originalitr  of  con- 
ception.   His  contributions  to  church  history 
refer  to  those  portions  in  which  he  personally 
participated,  hut,  ecclis.  des  iglUes  tif.  du  ro- 
mum€  de  France^  extending  from  1521-1563,  the 
last  books  being  written  by  another  hand«  ^et 
under  Beza's  supervision.     This  work  is  an  im- 
portant and  indispensable  source  of  information 
for  that  period  (Antwerp,  (Geneva),  1580, 3  Bde. 
Lille.  1841,  1842,  3  Bde.).    In  his  Icones  vir, 
xUusir,  cum    emUem.,  Genf,  1580  (translated 
into  French  by  S,  GouUi),  he  writes  more  like 
a  panegyrist  than  a  historian.    His  abilities  as  a 
theologian,  as  seen  in  his  Confessio,  Tractat. 
theulog.  I.,  II.,  III.,  1570,  1581^  &c.,  are  less 
than  bis  merits  as  a  Biblical  critic.    He  is  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  does  nut  move 
with  the  same  freedom  as  bis  master,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  treatise  upon  the  traditional  trinita- 
rian  formularies.  His  Epistolae,  often  published 
after  1573,  and  a  part  of  his  tractat  iheol,  are 
the  chief  source  of^  information  concerning  his 
life,  as  well  as  important  fur  the  history  of  the  Ref. 
Church  of  that  period.    So  are  the  Calvini  epu- 
iolae  et  responsa,  which  Beza  published  in  1575. 
His  sketch  of  Calvin's  life,  recently  republished 
vritb  TholucVsed.  of  Calvin's  Cum.  on  the  N.  T., 
Berlin,  1833,  is  valuable.    Other  wurks  of  less 
impurtanoe  we  pass  over.    Fur  a  list  of  them, 
(though  imperfect),  see  Anton  La  Faye,  Leu 
and  ifolshalb.  His  principal  biographies  are  by 
La  Faye  (1606);SchIu88er,  Heidelberg,  1809,  nnd 
especially  Baum,  Pruf.,  &c.,  in  Strassburg,  1. 
Part,  1843,  2.  Part,  1851.     Sec  aUo  Bayle'^t 
Diet.  Herzoq.* 

Biberacbf  Nicholas  o.,  is  mentioned  by  Fla- 
cius  (Catal.  t.  v.,  ed.  of  1597,  II.  667),  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  truth.  He  was  probably  a  native 
of  Biberach.  Flaoius  says  that,  according  to  his 
writings,  he  visited  Rome,  and  spent  some  time 
in  £rmrt.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  Among  his  writings  are  letters, 
de  avertendo  mah  and  occuUua,  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  which  he  denounces  the  corruptions  uf 
the  Papal  cuurt  and  clergy.  But  they  show  no 
proper  perception  of  the  real  errors  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  The  date  and  place  of  bis  death 
are  unknown.  Herzoo.* 

Bibiana,  St.,  a  martyr  in  Rome  under  Ju- 
lian. The  Prefect  Apropianus  attributed  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  eyes  to  sorcery,  and  persecuted 
Christians  as  sorcerers.  The  Roman  knight, 
Flavianus,  and  his  family  fell  victims  to  this 
persecution.  His  daughter,  Bibiana,  was  mar- 
tyred by  fastening  her  to  a  pillar,  and  beating 
her  to  death.     On  the  spot  where  a  certain 


priest,  John,  buried  her,  a  chnroh  was  built  in 
the  5th  century,  which  Urban  YIII,  1625,  beao* 
tified.  Herzog.* 

Bible.    AmcTiONRS  icriptvrae.    Under  this 
title  the  older  Protestant  theologians,  from  Car 
lop  onward,  included  the  peculiar  predicates  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  inspired  rule  of  faith. 
The  numbering  and  division  of  these  properties 
is  very  diverse  (see  DeWette,  Dogm.  d.ev.-luther. 
K.,  2  Aufl.  1821,  I  28 ;  Hasb,  Hutienu  rediv. 
i  43,  dui,) ;  but  all  agree  in  being  decidedly 
opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Romish  doc* 
trine  of  Bible  and  tradition,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  undervaluation  of  the  Scriptures  by  some 
Protestant  sects.    Hence  Qnenstedt  treats  this 
subject  only  polemically  ( Theol.  did,  polem,,  I. 
59;  CoU.  87,  sa.).    Buideu*  concisely  includes 
all  under  the  three  predicates,  verUaSy  sanetiioi, 
wffieyiniia,  which,  moreover,  he  refers  merely 
to  the  dodrina  in  Ser,  S.  exhibiia.    But  usually 
a  distinction  was  made  between  ajfiprimariae 
and  seeundar,,  i.  e.  not  (as  Tioeaten,  Yorl.  ftber 
Dogm.,  1829,  437),  essential  and  non-essential, 
•^^th  being  e<jually  essential— but  such  as  are 
derived  immediately  from  the  inspiration  and 
canonicity  of  the  l&riptures,  and  such  as  are 
mediately  derived.    The  former  include,  1),  df»* 
vina  audorUas  —  against  the  Socinian  under- 
valuation of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Boroish  doctrine 
that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  settled  by 
the  Church.    The  authority  itself  is  partly  nor' 
maiiva,  partly  judicialit ;  for  the  Church,  theo- 
logy, and  individuals,  the  Bible  is  the  supreme 
law,  and  highest  tribunal.    As  such,  2),  j9er/eo> 
tio  or  ^umciRNTiA  is  also  ascribed  to  it.    The 
Bible  contains  everything  necessary  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  to  practice  and  to  salvation.    And 
this  may  also  be  ascertained,  for,  3),  perspicuHas 
is  another  of  its  properties.    Romish  theology 
of  course  offirmed  the  opposite,  and  thus  argued 
for  the  necessity  of  tradition.     Jesuits,  like 
Tapper,  Melch.  Uanus,  called  the  Bible  a  nose 
of  wax,  or  a  scabbard  in  which  any  sword  would 
fit  (see,  also,  Beilarmin,  de  Verbo  Dei,  III.  1,  2 ; 
de  Rom.  Pont.  III.  21).    Arminians  and  Soci- 
nians  ran  to  another  eztreme,  and  affirmed  that 
the  mere  natural  mind  could  fully  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  the 
special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    The 
earlier  theologians  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
however,  opposing  both  these  opinions,  define 
partly  the  object,  partly  the  subject  had  in  view 
in   regard  to  the  asserted  perspicuity  of  the 
Scriptures.    They  not  only  admit  the  presence 
of  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  obscurity 
of  entire    sections    (as    portions    of   Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and   the*  Apocalypse).      They  merely 
claim  general  perspicuity  {iotum  corptu  script,, 
Qucnst.),  especially  for  ea,  quae  ad  salutem  ere* 
ditu  9utU  neceaaaria.    But  only  ihe  proper  doc- 
trines   of  salvation   belong    to    this   number, 
which  include  neither  the  historical  portions, 
nor    those    which    furnish    the    material    for 
theology  in  general.     In  the  second  place,  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  cer- 
tain qualifications  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  read.    The  doctrines  of  grace  are 
not  intelligible  to  every  one:  noctuie  et  veajfer* 
tilionitnia,  Sol  ipse  obacurua  eat.    The  claritaa 
acr,  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed :  vitium  per' 
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9<mae  rd  turn  imjmiandum.  In  deflning  these  per- 
sonal qoalifioatiune  Quenstedt  varies,  sometimes 
requiring  a  h<fmo  spiriiualu  el  remUtM,  and  even 
in  bis  case  prayer  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
at  others  only  (besides  ability  to  read)  aetatis 
maturiiatem,  animum  a  pra/nudidU  et  erroneis 
opinionibua  non  ocetipo^um,  I.  119.    The  former 
results  from  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  man's 
total  depravity  and  natural  blin^ess,  and  stands 
opp«»Kd  to  the  Socinian  «rror ;  tne  latter  opposes 
the  Romish  dogma  of  the  subjection  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  authority  of  the  Church.    Both 
are  reconciled  by  distinguishing  the  discovery 
and  appropriation  of  the  truth.  As  an  inference 
from  the  preceding,  we  have,  4],  $emet  ipsam  inttr- 
pretandi  faeultas,  as  another  property  of  the 
Scriptures.    (See  Hermeneuiics.)    Upon  the  5) 
Aff»,  the  dititta  effieacia  Ser,  £f.,  maintained  in 
oppisition  to  Schwenkfeld,  the  Quakers,  &c.,  see 
Word  of  Ood,  and  Means  of  Grace,    The  Veritas 
S.  is  also  usuall;^  numbered  with  the  first  class 
of  Aff.^  but  is  so  immediately  connected  with  in- 
spiration  that  it  need  not  be  separate  I  v  named. 
To  the  Aff.  Secundariae  are  reckoned,  1),  the 
neeeseiias  Scr,  S,;  only  thus  could  revelation  be 
kept  pure ;  neither  oral  tradition  nor  the  "  inner 
lignt''  could  guarantee  this.    From  the  svffic. 
we  infer,  2),  the  integriiiu  S,  S. ;  no  necessary 
part  has  been  lost ;  those  lost  were  either  not 
inspired,  or  designed  for  a  single  Church.     Its 
divine  character  presupposes,  3),  \ia purity;  the 
original  test  remains  uncorrupted.    Against  the 
Romish  prohibition  of  the  Bible,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  perspicuity,  we  have,  4),  legendi 
omnibus  eoncessa  licentia, — it  is  for  the  use  of  all 
classes.     If  we  scrutinise  the  views  involved  in 
these  predicates,  we  must  confess  that  some  of 
them  are  untenable.    Thus,  both  in  regard  to 
the  form  and  matter,  the  integritv  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  perfect  purity  of  the  text  cannot 
be  made  a  dogmatical  postulate,  as  an  inference, 
or  condition,  of  their  divine  character,  but  must 
be  determined  by  critical  historical  investiga- 
tions.  Moreover,  the  correct  principle  of  modern 
hermeneutics,  that  every  author  is    his  own 
interpreter,  must    materially  limit    the    more 
general  predicate  applied  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 
The  other  opinions  involved  in  the  above  predt- 
eates  must  command  the  assent  of  all  Evangeli- 
cal theologians,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  former  methods  of  explaining  them.    We 
do  not  infer  the  sacredness  and  efficacy  of  the 
Bible  from  its  inspiration,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse.   It  is,  furthermore,  our  supreme  norm  of 
faith  (Auctor.  normiUiva  etjudicialis),  inasmuch 
as  all  religious  opinions  in  the  Church  must  be 
substantiated  as  Christian  by  the  Bible:  either 
as  explicitly  or  implicity  taught.    And  it  does 
not  conflict  with  this  prerogative  of  the  Bible,  to 
distinguish  more  and  more  carefullv,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  Protestantism,  between 
what  is  human  and  divine,  temporal  and  eternal, 
in  reference  to  doctrines  derived  by  implication. 
For  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Christ,  be- 
ffotten  and  nourished  by  the  Bible  itself,  which 
justifies  a  critical  scrutiny  of  the  collection  of 
oHcred  Scriptures  made  in  the  course  of  ages: 
the  Bible  itself  liberates  us  from  bondage  to  its 
mere  letter.     The  completeness  (perjeciio)  of 
the  Bible  is  claimed,  of  course,  only  in  a  reli- 


gious respect.  Nothing  can  affect  the  heart  or 
life  of  men,  that  is  not  most  clearly  and  power- 
fully expressed  in  the  Bible;  and  even  the 
remedies  for  all  social  evils  are  to  be  found  in 
Bible  truths,  the  seasonable  exhibition  and  ap- 
plication of  which  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 
ilence  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  for  the  e^tah- 
lishment,  confirmation,  and  defence  of  faith. 
Its  divine  ej^caey  is  not  a  dogmatical  postulate, 
but  a  principle  derived  from  experience;  the 
more  scriptural  a  sermon,  the  more  effectual. 
As  to  its  perspicuity,  it  can  be  shown  that  ear- 
lier Protestant  theologians  maintained  it  in  s 
limited  sense.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
opposition  to  the  Romish  assumption  in  fa\or  of 
the  Church  and  tradition  led  them  too  far,  and 

f»re vented  their  apprehending  the  subject  in  a 
iving  way.  They  made  the  individual  Chris- 
tian occupy  too  abstract  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  Bible,  whereas  he  stands  in  a  Christian 
communion,  within  which  alone  he  can  be  in- 
ducted into  the  sense  of  Scripture  truth.  And 
as  every  Church  represents  a  particular  portion 
and  type  of  Scripture  doctrine,  each  member 
stands,  primarily t  under  the  influence  of  that 
particular  apprehension  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
embraces  their  truths  through  the  medium  of 
his  Church.  To  one  not  a  Christian,  the  Bible 
is  sealed.  So  far  we  agree  with  the  Romish 
theory.  Our  opposition  to  Rome  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Evang.  Church  allows  the  individual, 
whom  she  has  led  into  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  freedom  to  study  its  truths,  believ- 
ing that  no  Church  has  as  yet  exhausted  it* 
contents.  We  believe  in,  and  desire,  a  constant 
rejuvenescence  of  theChurch  by  means  of  the  free 
personal  study  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  solemn  duty  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  all;  whilst  the  Romish  Church  abhors  the 
thought  of  such  a  rejuvenescence,  and  therefore 
withholds  the  Scriptures  from  the  people. 

II.  Paret.* 

Bible,  Readinff  of  the,  by  the  Laity,  and 
Prohibition  of  it  in  the  Romish  CnurcL 

On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  various 
opinions  obtain  in  the  Romish  Church.  Dif- 
ference of  time  and  place  also,  has  caused  a  dif- 
ference of  measures  employed  with  regard  to  it 
In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  this,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  tmnslations  of  the  Bible.  JMlar- 
mm,  de  verbo  Dei,  Lib.  II.  c.  15,  asserted  that 
in  the  patristic  period  the  Bible  was  known  only 
in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages. 
Although  even  in  this  case  a  wide  dissemination 
of  the  Bible  was  possible,  we  have  nevertheless 
the  most  decisive  proofs,  that  during  that  period, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  2d  century,  the  Clble  had 
been  translated  into  a  large  number  of  national 
languages  ^vid.  the  general  and  special  articles 
on  translations,  as  also  the  text-books  on  the  in- 
troduction to  the  N.  T.).  In  fact,  the  de.<*ire  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  people,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  teachers  of  this  period,  to  read 
the  Bible.  In  this  they  acted  conformably  to 
John  5  :  39  to  Acts  17  :  II,  as  also  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  apostles  in  addressing  their  epistles 
to  the  congregations.    Vid.  Amauld,  Dr.  (the 
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Jansenist),  d€  la  led,  de  Vterit,  sainte,  in  the 
8tli  part  of  bis  work,  again>t  another  Caibolic 
theol(jj;ian,  who  had  written  against  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  laitj.    Hegtlmeyer^  Oesch. 
deA  Bilielverbotes,  1783.    Leander  van  Ess^  Aus- 
lU^e  aus  den   b,  Yaet.   n.  and.   LehrdKath. 
Kirche  ilb.   das   nothwend.  u.  nUtel.  Bibelli*- 
(ten.  1808,  1816.     The  same,  von  derVortreff- 
licbk.  der  Bibel  als  Volksscbrift,  u.  von.  dem 
Notzeo,    we^chen    man    von     ibrer    Yerbreit. 
erwarten  kann,  1814.    Referring  the  reader  to 
these  works,  several  points  only  are  left  for  us 
to  dwell  upon.     Although  as  early  as  the  2d 
century  the  Bible  was  fearfully  abused  by  the 
Gouetics,  although  bjr  a  fai^fetched  exegesis  they 
succeeded  in  extracting  their  antichristian  sys- 
tem from  the  Bible,  and  although  the  teachers  of 
the  Church  urged  a  close  adherence  to  oral  tra- 
dition, the  latter  were,  nevertheless,  far  from 
forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity  : 
nor  did  they  commend  to  them  merely  to  listen 
to  the  lessons  read  in  the  churches.    Pamphilus 
the  martyr,  friend  of  Eusebius  of  Caei«area,  had 
slwajs  about  him  a  number  of  copies  of  sepa^ 
rate  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  he  presented  to 
those  who  had  a  desire  for  the  word  of  God.' 
Jerome  advises  Gnudentius  to  require  his  little 
daughter  firiit  to  commit  the  Psalms  to  memory, 
and  afterwards  to  read  the  gospels,  epistles  and 
prophets.    The   same  urges  Demetrius  to  set 
apart  certain  hours  of  the  day  for  reading  the 
Bible.    Gregory  I.,  in   chiding  Theodore,  the 
abbot,  for  neglecting  to  read  daily  some  of  the 
words  of  his  Saviour,  quotes  the  example  of  a 
palsied  layman,  who,  though  unable  to  read, 
purchased  a  Bible,  and  had  others  to  read  for 
uiro  so  often,  that  he  knew  almost  the  whole  of 
it  by  memory.    In  this  the  fathers  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Bible,  though  of  unfathom- 
able depth,  was,  nevertheless,  well  adapted  as  a 
book  for  the  people.    Auffueiine^  de  Gen.  ad  lit. 
lib.  v.  0.  3,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, affording  matter  of  thought  to  the  pro- 
foundest  minds,  at  the  same  time    furnish  chil- 
dren their  proper  food,  and  in  his  56th  sermo 
de  temp.  laments  the  fact  that  so  man^  were 
without  the  Bible,  though  copies  of  it  might  be 
obtained  everywhere.    Gregory  I.,  in  a  letter  to 
Leander,  Archb.  of  Seville,  compares  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a  river,  which  in  some  places  is  so 
shallow  that  it  might  be  waded  by  a  camel,  and 
in  others  so  deep  that  an  elephant  might  be 
drowned  in  it.    In  bis  15th  homily  on  Liekiel 
he  oommendfl  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  all  lay- 
men.   The  first  impulse  to  restrict  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  to  the  clergy  and  monks  was  given 
by  the  laity  itself.    In  the  3d  homily  on  the 
history  of  Laxaros,  Gregory  says,  "For  this 
reason  I  am  wont  to  announce  to  yoa  in  ad- 
vance the  subject  of  my  future  sermons,  that 
you  may  in  the  meantime  take  the  Bible  and 
reflect  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  thus  prepare 
yuur  mind  properly  to  listen  to  what  is  to  be 
spoken.    I  exhort  you,  that  not  merely  here  (in 
the  Church)  ye  be  attentive  to  what  is  preached, 
but  that  also  in  your  houses  ye  occupy  your- 
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selves  with   the  reading   of  the   Holy  Scrip- 
tures.   Let  no  one  plead  that  silly  and  absurd 
excuse :  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  this  belongs  to  those  who  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  who  arc  stationed  upon  the 
hill-tops,  and  whose  life  is  occupied  in  such 
matters.    Do  you  plead  that  it  is  not  your  busi- 
ness to  read  tne  Scriptures,  becauseyou  are  dis- 
tracted with' innumerable  cares?    For  this  very 
reason  it  is  mora  yours,  than  that  of  the  monks." 
The  excuse  for  not  reading  the  Scriptures  on 
account  of  not  understanding  them,  he  calls  a 
mere  pretence  and  cloak  for  indolence.     So  far 
from  attributing  the  rise  of  heresies  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  Iftitv,  he  rather  attri- 
butes it  to  the  opposite.     With  this,  however, 
we  would  not  deny  that  in  the  patristic  age  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  of  the  councils  was 
strongly  urged :  but  this  was  done,  in  childlike 
simplicity.    They  never  thought  of  withholding 
the  Bible  from  the  people  on  account  of  the  many 
existing*  heresies,  each  of  which  interpreted  the 
Bible  differently  from  the  othern.     In  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  also,  among  the  Romanic  and  Germanic 
nations,  we  meet  with  no  prohibition  of  the  Bi- 
ble for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  because  the 
laity,  being  rude  and  uneducated,  were  unable 
to  rend  it.     Of  course  it  can  be  no  rpproach  to 
the  Romish  Church,  that  she  had  a  hard  soil  to 
cultivate :    she    may,  however,   be  justly  re- 
proached with  the  fact,  that  she  was  so  little 
concerned  to  render  the  Bible  accessible  to  the 
people  in  their  own  language.     The  hierarchi- 
cal spirit  also  soon  took   hold  of  the  matter. 
Whilst  John  VIIL,  in  his  ep.  247,  ad  Sfentop. 
com.,  in  880,  had  yet  permitted  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in   public   worship,   Gregory  VII. 
deemed  it  inadmissible  and  exceedingly  offen- 
sive, and  says,  that  it  had  pleased  God  that  the 
Scriptures  should  remain   unknown   at    some 
places  (meaning  such  where  the  Latin  was  not 
understood),  lest  by  being  open  to  all  it  might 
perhaps  fall  into  contempt ;  or  Ijeing  wrongly 
understood,  might  lead  the  people  into  error 
(pp.  Greg.  VII.  to  Duke  Wrateslaw  of  Bohemia, 
1080,  ep.  lib.  VII.,  ep.  II).     It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  consequent  unintelligibility  of  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  as  also  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  waa 
a  welcome  auxiliary  to  the  hierarchic  spirit 
Matters  assumed  their  worst  turn  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  reactions  against  Roman 
Catholicism  among  the  Romanic  nations  in  the 
12th  century.    A  characteristic  feature  of  these 
opponents  of  the  dominant  Church  was,  their 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  the  translation  of  them 
into  the  vernacular,  and  the  dissemination  of 
them  among  the  people.    This  was  virtually,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
plans  of  the  hierarchy,  and  return  to  direct  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  the  apostolic  age ;  on  the 
other,  a  rejection  of  Catholic  doctrines,  which  was 
carried  by  the  Cathari  even  to  the  denial  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  but  was  re- 
stricted among  the  Waldenses  within  narrower 
bounds.     The  prejudice  thus  arose,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  hj  the  laity  was  a  maiu 
source  of  heresy;  a  prejudice,  however,  resting 
upon  the  roost  superficial  observation,  since  the 
Cathari,  whose  case  alone  is  of  weight  here. 
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derived  only  tboKe  of  tbeir  peculiarities  whieh 
vere  Christian  from  the  Scriptures.    Bat  Ro- 
mish priests,  being  either  wholly  ignortDt  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  better  versed  in  syllogisms 
and    scholasticism,    were    unable     to    expose 
those    subtle     interpretations    by    means    of 
which  the  Cathari  intruded  their  antichristian 
system  upon  the  Bible.    A  more   oonvenient 
methtxl   of  refutation   was  consequently   em- 
ployed.   In  1199,  Innocent  III.,  in  his  ep.  ad 
univ.  Christ,  tam  in  urbe  Metensi  quam  (jus 
dioeo.  const.,  ep.  lib.  II.,  ep.  141,  seems  yet  to 
express  himself  with  mildness  concerning  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  nor,  in  gene- 
ral, does  he  think  it  censurable,  that  the  laity 
should  desire  to  understand    the    Scriptures. 
Nevertheless,  after  mentioning  that  the  matter 
of  the  Bible  is  so  profound  that  even  the  wise 
and  learned  cannot  fathom  it,  he  refers  to  the 
statute  of  the  0.  T.,  that  the  animal  which  had 
touched  Mount  Sinai  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
After  this,  however,  the  hierarchic   tendency 
made  such  rapid  progress,  and  entertained  espe- 
cially such  an  aversion  to  every  transfer  of  reli- 
gious things  into  the  vernacular,  that,  in  1229, 
the  Council  of  Toulouse  issued  an  interdict  for- 
bidding laymen  to  possess  the  Scriptures  of  the 
0.  and  N.T.,  except,  as  is  further  said,  any  one 
should  desire  to  possess  the  Psalter,  the  bre- 
viary, or  the  canonical  hours  of  the  holy  virgin, 
for  purposes  of  devotion.  To  possess  such  books, 
translated    into    the  vernacular,   is,   however, 
strictly  forbidden.    The  Council  of  Tarracona, 
in  1234,  commands  thnt  Romanic  versions  of 
the  Bible  should,  within  eight  days  from  the 
publication  of  tho  order,   be  brought  to  the 
Dishop  in  order  to  be  burned;   and  whoever 
failed  to  do  so,  whether  priest  or  layman,  would 
thus  render  himself  suspected  of  heresy.    Sub- 
sequent reformatory  movements  appealed  like- 
wise to  the   Scriptures,  and  sought  to  make 
them  accesFible  to  the  people,  and  thus  called 
forth  new  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.     The  Council  of  Oxford,  1408,  de- 
creed that  no  one  should  translate  a  text  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  without  the  consent 
of  his  bishop  or  a  provincial  Synod.    Gerson, 
who  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  Hussite 
movement,  declared  himself  as  opposed  to  the 

Sineral  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity ;  that 
e  latter  should  be  content,  for  private  use, 
with  the  historical  and  ethical  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  extracts,  selected  on  this 
principle,  should  be  placed  in  their  hands  (Lect. 
alt.  contr.  van.  curiosit.  Consideratio  IX.  in  the 
works  of  Gerson  by  Dupin,  torn.  I.  p.  105). 
Zealots  pronounced,  with  the  Council  of  Tou- 
louse, against  every  translation  of  religious 
books  into  tho  vernacular:  thus,  e.  g.  Jno. 
Bush,  in  oppot<ition  to  the  labors  of  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Common  Life  (Gieselcr,  £.  II.  III.  3, 
{  141).  Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
issued  a  prohibition  of  tho  publication  of  trans- 
lations into  German  of  religious  books  in  gene- 
ral (1468).  lie  says,  that  the  dissemination 
among  the  people  of  religious  works  in  the  ver- 
nacular, would  result  in  a  profanation  of  sacred 
things;  that  the  German  language  was  inca- 
pable of  expressing  the  deep  truths  of  religion, 
nnd  that  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  could  not 


understand  the  Scrtptares.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
hibits the  printing  of  all  German  translationfl, 
whieh  bad  been  sanctioned  by  certain  commis- 
saries, under  penalty  of  excommunication  (Gie- 
■eler,  as  above,  (  146).  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  very  words  of  the  archbishop,  that  his 
opposition  was  not  so  much  to  incorrect  tranj^- 
lations,  as  to  translations  in  general.  Notwith- 
standing this,  editions  of  Bible-translations  mul- 
tiplied in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century,  and  especially  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  They  were  all  surpassed,  how- 
ever, both  in  value  and  its  consequences  and 
success  among  the  people,  by  the  translatioo  of 
Luther.  The  Church  woula  not,  of  course,  re- 
main indifferent  and  inactive  in  view  of  this 
new  and  ^werful  movement,  which  threatened 
to  lif^  it  from  its  rusty  binges.  But  whilst  oa 
the  one  side,  the  translation  of  Luther  was  pro- 
hibited, it,  on  another  side,  found  its  way  in  a 
modified  form,  and  under  a  different  name  (that 
of  Emser),  among  the  Catholics  of  Germany. 
It  was  a  two-fold  victory  of  the  Reformation 
over  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  Church  would 
be  carried  along  with  the  Reformatory  move- 
ment. Erasmus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Para- 
phrase of  tho  N.  T.,  and  the  French  theologian, 
Claude  d'Espence,  defended  and  recommended 
with  much  warmth  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
the  laity.  A  Spanish  theoli^an,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  v.,  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  in  which  he  refuted  the  Romish  argu- 
ment against  it.  But  prohibitory  measures  also 
could  not  fail  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
Council  of  Trent  opened  the  way  by  the  ten 
rules  which  it  established  for  tbe  index  libr. 
prohib,,  to  which  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  gave  his 
sanction.  In  the  3d  rule  the  reading  of  hereti- 
cal translations  of  the  O.  T.  is  granted  to  pious 
and  learned  men,  on  condition,  however,  of  a 
permission  given  by  the  diocesan  bishop.  The 
reading  of  such  translations  of  the  N.  T.  is, 
however,  granted  to  no  one.  In  the  4th  rule 
the  reading  of  tho  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  as 
being  in  general  more  injurious  than  profitable, 
is  allowed  only  on  a  written  certificate  of  pe^ 
mission,  which  is  to  be  granted  by  the  pastor  or 
confessor  only  to  such,  of  whom  they  are  well 
assured  that  such  reading  will  not  be  to  their 
injury,  but  to  their  increase  in  faith  and  piety, 
and  then  only  approved  Romish  translations, 
which  also  can  be  sold  by  booksellers  only  by 
the  permission  of  the  bishop.  These  measures 
remind  us  of  the  wtirds  of  Cardinal  Hosius,  that 
to  place  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  laity 
was  the  same  as  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
They  remained  ever  afterwards  the  prevail- 
ing rule  of  action.  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  only  added  to  them,  that  remarks  from 
the  Church  Fathers  should  be  appended  to  the 
text,  in  order  that  no  doubt  whatever  might  re- 
main concerning  the  sense  received  by  the 
Church  (vid.  Muenscber-Coln,  Lehrb.  der  Ih^ 
mengesh.  II.  2,  p.  268,  etc.).  Jansenism,  the 
Protestant  element  of  which  was  shown  in  its 
leaning  to  the  Scriptures,  occasioned  a  renewal 
of  these  measures  with  increased  vigor.  The 
men  of  Port-Royal  nourished  their  minds  frum 
the  Holy  Sci-iptures.    One  of  them  gave  a  nsir 
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tnnfilation  of  the  Bible ;   his  motto  trnn,  that 
irith  the  Bible  he  could  live  contentedly  any- 
vhere.  The  labors  of  Amauld,  of  whom  lincine, 
in  bis  History  of  Port-Koyal,  Fays,  that  he  daily 
prayed  to  his  rosary,  we  have  alrf>ady  mentioned. 
The  enlightened  and  hij^hly-cultivated  Fenelon, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  readini;  of  the 
Bible  by  the  laity  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  and 
expressed  himself  against  it,  urging  ainong  other 
reasons  that  the  quarrel   between    ra^l    and 
Peter  might  easily  give  offence.    The  Jansenist 
movement  originated  the  N.  T.  of  Father  Quo' 
nd  [le  nov.  TeJti.  tnfiranq,  av,  des  reflex,  mor. 
tte*,  Baris^  1699).     The  principles   concerning 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  the  author  inter- 
wove with  his  comments,  were  certainly  calcu- 
lated in  the  highest  degree  to  inspire  the  Roman 
Chorch  with  terror ;  for  he  was  so  bold  as  to 
teach  that  the  Bible   had  been  given   for  all 
Christians,  that  it  was  profitable,  ay,  necessary 
to  them :  that  it  was  dangerous  to  withhold  it 
from  them :  that  its  obscurity  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  its  prohibition:    that  the  Sunday 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God :  that 
this  was  the  milk,  which  nourished  the  faithful : 
that  to  withold  it  from  them,  was  the  same  as 
dosing  the  lips  of  Christ  against  them,  as  robbing 
the  children  of  the  light,  and  placing  them  under 
a  kind  of  interdict.  If  such  principles  should  gain 
^und  and  be  amalgamated  with  other  Jansen- 
ist doctrines ;  if  the  numerous  outwardly  con- 
verted Protestants,  whose  return  to  the  Romish 
Chorch  bad  been  facilitated  by  the  permission 
to  read  the  Bible,  should  remain  true  to  the 
latter,  and  in   this  sense  exert  their  influence 
npon  their  former  brethren ;  then  certainly  the 
Bomisb  Church  was  in  a  precarious  dilemma, 
and  the  heresy  which  had  been  regarded  as 
suppressed,  arose  more  threatening  than  ever 
before.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  notorious 
Boll  or  Constitution,  called  VhigenUtis  of  Cle- 
ment XL  (given  by  Harduin,  Labbeus  and  Cos- 
sart,  Extracts   by  Hej^lmeier).     Although    it 
excited  such  deep  indignation  and  opposition, 
that  it  was  openly  derided  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  it  nevertheless  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
it  expresses  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  and  intends  merely 
that  the  principle  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
shoold  not  be  established  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done  by  Quesnel,  and  in  this 
sense  his  above-menticmed  theses  are  rejected 
(in  the  proposit.  79-85).     After  this  time  a 
milder  atmosphere  prevailed   in  the  Church, 
to  which  the  spread  of  Jansenist  principles 
gave  material  assistance.    In  1782  the  Archb. 
of  Salsburg  in  a  pastoral  letter  recommended  to 
his  dioeesans  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  appeal- 
ing for  this  purpose  to  the  example  of  Joseph 
II.     Even   Pins  VI.  vnrote  to  Abbot  Martin, 
afterwards  Archb.  of  Florence:  "Thou  doest 
well  in  exhorting  the  faithful  to  the  reading  of 
the  divine  word ;  for  it  is  the  purest  fountain, 
whieh  should  be  open  to  all  believers,  in  order 
that  they  may  draw  thence  purity  of  morals 
and  of  faith."     The  wide-spread  activity  of 
Bible  societies  in  the  19th  century  and  its  re- 
sults ealled  forth  new  measnres  of  opposition. 
From  this  have  originated  the  measures  of  Pius 
VU.  1816,  of  Leo  XII.  1824,  of  Gregory  XTL 


1832,  against  the  dissemination  of  Protestant 
Bibles,  in  which  course  Pius  IX.  has  also  fol- 
lowed ;  with  regard  to  all  which  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  no  absolute  prohibitions 
against  reading  the  Bible  are  intended.  These 
popes  have  also  been  followed  by  the  Romish 
Bishops  in  their  mandates  to  their  diocesans. 
The  Bishop  of  Ghent,  in  a  mandate  in  1837, 
even  placed  the  dissemination  <»f  the  Protestant 
Bible  on  a  level  with  the  most  abhorrent  agen- 
cies of  popular  seduction.  No  just  censure  can 
be  attached  to  the  Church  for  allowing  only  such 
Bibles  as  she  herself  has  approved,  and  thus 
far  these  prohibitions  are  not  without  a  certain 
relative  right.  But  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Protestant  Bible  allows  no  adulteration  of  Scrip- 
tural truth.'and  that  Romish  theologians,  us  also 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  have  up 
to  this  day  failed  to  give  proof  of  it,  and  that 
moreover  the  Rctmish  Church  takes  little  pains 
to  scatter  the  Bible  among  the  people,  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  with 
her,  and  that  those  prohibitions  of  Proteutant 
Bibles  are  equally  aimed  agninst  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Bibles  in  general.  We  gladly  admit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  Romish  Bishops 
who  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
translations  approved  by  the  Church.  Such 
efforts  have  originated  in  Germany  the  transla- 
tion of  Leander  v.  Ess,  furnished  with  episco- 
pal approbation  and  recommendations.  Hence 
also  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  decennia  of  our 
century,  besides  the  above  work  of  van  Ess, 
several  tracts  recommending  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  laity.  Our  investigation 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  although  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  the  R. 
Church,  compared  with  its  earlier  ages,  yet  the 
better  spirit  has  not  been  wholly  extinguished. 
So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  that  Church, 
in  her  official  acts,  recognises  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  derive  edification  from 
the  reading  of  the  divine  word ;  she  admits  no 
necessity  for  such  reading,  but  only  a  certain 
utility,  limited  within  narrow  bounds.  So  much 
also  is  admitted,  with  a  laudable  candor,  by  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  To  aidmit 
such  an  obligation  to  read  the  Bible  would  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  R.  Catholic  Church,  to  her  apprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  believer  and  Christ, 
as  also  that  of  the  course  of  history,  from  the 
era  of  the  closing  of  the  Biblical  canon.  The  R. 
Catholic  Church  must  admit  the  fact,  that  many 
of  her  elements  are  not  contained  in  the  Bible ; 
and  this  admission  she  may  make  in  virtue  of 
her  ruling  principle,  without  being  thereby 
forced  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  latter :  for  the 
Biblical  canon  is  to  her  in  many  respects  rather 
a  starting-point,  than  a  source,  norm  and  crite- 
rion of  religious  truth,  and  she  must  fear  lest,  by 
giving  unrestrahned  freedom  in  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  its  relntioti  to  the  Church  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles  should  be  inverted.  Consequently  she 
must  maintain  her  right  of  giving  a  special 
permission  in  the  case,  and  this  permission 
must  be  so  carefully  guarded,  that  she  may  still 
preserve  her  consistency,  if  in  certain  cases  she 
should  issue  a  strict  prohibition ;  so  soon,  namely, 
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M  she  discovers  that  the  laity  apprehends  the  I 
relation  of  Biblical  truth  to  the  Church  in  the  | 
Protestant  sense.  Hence  the  bishop  or  priettt, 
who  does  not  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
even  in  translations  approved  bj  the  Church, 
never  draws  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  his 
superiors.  Such  a  case  has  never  occurred,  but 
far  more  frequently  the  opposite,  as  also  the 
other  one,  that,  whoever  opposes  certain  mecha- 
nical devotionsl  exercises,  and  leads  away  atten- 
tion from  the  saints  unto  Christ,  from  dead 
works  to  a  living  and  life-eiving  faith,  incurs 
the  suspicion  of  heresy.  It  is  characteristic 
that  the  Romish  Church,  which  is  so  liberal  in 
granting  indulgences  for  every  possible  case, 
fur  the  most  trifling  exercises,  for  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  coat,  for  fraternities  of  the  rosary  and 
Bcapuliiry,  and  such  like  things,  has  never,  so 
fur  ax  wc  know,  granted  indulgences,  for  even  a 
single  day,  for  such  as  havo^sought  edification 
from  the  word  of  God,  even  in  approved  trans- 
lations. May  not  this  be  an  unconscious  admis- 
sion that  the  system  of  indulgences  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  do  not  harmonise.  It  seems 
surprising,  too,  that  the  Romish  Church,  which 
has  suffered  so  many  a  superstition,  as  if  she 
apprehended  no  danger  to  the  soul  from  thence, 
is,  nevertheless,  so  cautious  and  fearful  as  re- 
gards the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  apprehends 
such  immense  danger  to  believing  souls  from 
the  reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  although 
she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  in  it  any 
corniption  of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
Since  the  age  of  Augustine  she  has  suffered  so 
many  things,  which  she  herself  regards  as 
wrong  (ep,  ad  Januarium:  eccUsia  Dei^  inter 
multam  paleam  muUaque  zizania  constUuta, 
muUa  tolerat,  tt  iamen  quae  sutU  contra  Jidem  et 
bonam  vitam,  non  approbat,  Aliud  est  quod 
docemtu,  aliud  quod  sustinemus,  etc),  and  yet 
she  is  so  ready  to  deal  lusty  blows  against  the 
reading  of  the  Bible ;  for  this  seems  to  endanger 
her  principle  more,  than  the  most  frantic  super- 
stition. There  are  many  R.  Catholics,  of  course, 
who  regard  this  as  Protestant  calumny,  and  who 
will  not  admit  that  their  Church  does  not  favor 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  But  the  practice  of 
the  Church  has  differed  widely  in  different 
places  and  countries.  At  one  place  the  Bible 
IS  known  to  the  people  scarcely  by  name ;  at 
another,  there  are  upright  bishops  and  priests, 
who  do  as  much  as  their  Churcn  allows  them. 
These,  of  course,  are  soon  superseded  by  others, 
who  follow  quite  a  different  course  with  impu- 
nity. This  brings  us  back  to  the  remark  with 
which  we  started,  that  in  the  Romish  Church 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  tendencies,  which, 
either  openly  or  in  secret,  are  waiting  the  day 
of  redemption.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  rationalism  has  endeavored  to  establish  in 
the  Protestant  Church  a  tendency  similar  to 
that  in  the  R.  Catholic.  Semler  has  remarked  in 
various  places  in  his  paraphrases  upon  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  and  his  prefaces  to  them,  as  also 
in  his  de  antiq.  eccL  statu  comment,,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  really  intended  for  the 
teachers  only,  that  the  primitive  Church  had 
allowed  no  general  use  of  them,  and  had  espo- 
oially  withheld  them  from  the  catechumens.  In 
&  similar  way,  Lessing,  in  his  axiomatOt  lllS, 


and  in  his  theses  from  church  history,  says  that 
the  congregations  had  to  be  contented  with  tra- 
dition.   Both  of  them  wished  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  to  be  regarded  as  unessential  and  unne- 
cessary to  the  people.    C.  W.  Fr.  Walcb  wrote 
against  them  his    krit.  Untersuch.  vom  Gebr. 
der  heil.  Schr.  unter  den  alt.  Christ,  in  den 
ersten  drei  Jahrh.,  1779.    Similar  yiewn  bsTO 
also  been  expreFsed  in  various  writings  in  the 
I9th  century,  which  have  not  remained  unan- 
swered'.    Special  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
work  of  Ford.  DelbrUck,  Ph.  Melanchthon,  der 
Glnubenslehrer,  a  "  repristination  "  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Semler  and  Lessing,  against  which 
Sack,  Luecke,  and  Kitsch  arose:  uber  Schrift- 
auslejrung  und  Glaubensrcgel.  Drei  theol.  Send- 
schreiben  an  Fr.  DelbrCick,  1826,  in  which  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  their  appeal  to 
tradition  by  no  means  prevented  the  teachers  of 
the  Church  from  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  two  went  hand  in  hand.     For  the  lite- 
rature on  this  subject,  consult  MUnscher'Coeln, 
II.  2. 270-278.  lURZoa,—^Reineeke. 

Bible  Societies. — The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded  in  London  on  March 
7th,  1804.  Other  societies,partly,  iir  exclusiTcIv. 
devoted  to  tiio  spread  of  the  Bibl(»,  were  of  ear- 
lier date.  1),  The  S.for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  (1698),  is  the  oldest  Its  object  vm 
the  OHtablisbment  of  Free  Schools,  the  spread  of 
the  Bible,  Common  Prayei^book  and  Tracts,  and 
Missions  among  the  heathen,  especially  in  E. 
India.  It  published  the  Bible  in  four  languages, 
English,  Welsh,  Manks,  and  Arabic.  Out  of 
this  S.  sprang,  2),  The  S.for  tJie  Propagation  of 
tlie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris  [11 01),  which  fa^ 
nished  British  colonies,  especially  in  Americfl* 
with  Mif^ionaries,  Teachers,  Bibles,  P^aJe^ 
books,  and  Tracts.  In  Scotland,  3),  a  S.  Jar 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  was  formed  in 
1709,  which  supplied  the  Highlands  and  Adja- 
cent islands,  and  a  part  of  N.  America  with 
Evangelists,  devotional  bookstand  Gaelic  Bibles. 
4),  The  S.Jor  Promoting  Bel.  Knowledge  amoug 
the  Poor  vr AS  founded  in  1750,  and,  5),  The  JUUe 
S,,  afterwards  called  Naval  and  Military  RiUt 
5.,  in  1780.  6),  The  S.for  the  Support  and  Et^- 
couragemeni  of  Sunday  Schools  (i785),  distri- 
buted Bibles  gratuitously  in  the  S.  S.  of  £n(;- 
land  and  Wales.  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  al^^o,  7). 
The  Ass.  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promot" 
ing  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  ofiht  Christian 
Religion  was  founded  in  1792,  and  engaged  in 
spreading  Bibles  among  the  poor.  And  even 
8),  a  French  Bib.  S.  was  farmed  in  the  same 
year,  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  the  times  being  unfavorable 
the  scheme  was  frustrated,  and  the  money  tp* 
plied  to  Ireland. — Although  there  was  no  Isek 
<»f  Societies,  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  many 
demands  made  upon  them.  In  Wales,  espe- 
cially, the  destitution  of  Bibles  was  very  great 
Thomas  CAor/^,  a  clergyman  of  Bala,  Merioneth, 
who  had  been  preaching  through  Wales  for  20 
years,  started  travelling  schools,  and  awakened  a 
great  interest  in  the  Bible.  Children  and  adults 
vied  with  each  other  in  committing  passages  to 
memory.  But  many  had  to  go  miles  to  obtsia 
a  copy  for  a  short  time.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  S.  for  Promoting  Cfar.  Ko.  to  pob- 
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lisb  ft  new  edition  of  Welsh  Bibles.    It  was  not  I 
QDtil  1796  that  10,000  copies  were  issued,  which 
were  soon  taken.    The  urgent  call  for  another 
edition  was  disregarded ;  an  effort  to  secure  it 
by  nobscription  also  failed.    Then  Charles  went 
to  London    himself   (Dec,  1802),  where    the 
thought  stniclc  him  of  establishing  a  special 
Bible  S.  for  Wales.    He  stated  his  plan  to  his 
friend  Tarn,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Ezeco- 
iive  Com.  of  the  Tract  S.,  to  whom  he  described 
in  i;lowing  words  the  Bible  destitution  of  Wales. 
His  aecnonc  made  a  deep  impression,  especially 
npoD  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Tr.  S.,  "  Certainly," 
said  be,  "such  a  Society  might  be  formed;  and 
if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  the  World  V    Thus 
tbe  grand  idea  of  a  universal  Bib.  S.  originated. 
The  nezt  thing  was  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the 
project,  and  to  gather  definite  information  as  to 
eiisting  destitutions  at  home  and  abroad.    For 
tbe  latter  work  a  German  clergyman,  Sleinkopf^ 
offered  his  services.    Hughes  published  a  call 
for  a  meeting  in  which  the  plan  of  the  contem- 
plated society  was  sketched.    The  meeting  was 
held  in  London  Tavern,  on  March  7, 1804,  about 
300  persons  being  present,  including  members 
of  all  denominations,  even  Quakers,  who  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  contemners  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  shunned  fellowship  with  other 
persuaeions,  excepting  on  one  occasion — a  meet- 
ing for  the  suppression  of  tbe  slave  trade.  Thus 
tbe  Bible  appeared  from  the  commencement  to 
be  a  bond  of  union  for  the  most  opposite  reli- 
gious parties.     Still  the  Episcopal  clergy  hesi- 
tated to  cooperate  with  Dissenters.   The  stirring 
aeooont,  howoTer,  which  Steinkopf  gave  of  tbe 
Bible  destitution  of  the  continent,  overcame  the 
scruples  oiJohn  Owen,  and  led  him  to  regard 
the  Bible  Society  as  furnishing  the  best  means 
of  healing  the  distractions  of  the  Church.    Ilis 
teal  carried  others,  who  were  hesitating,  with 
bim,  and  in  a  aobsequent  reference  to  the  day 
on  which  tbe  Society  was  founded,  he  says: 
"  The  multitude  of  believers  were  of  one  heart 
sod  one  mind/'    A  Constitution  of  hastily  pre- 
pared rules  was  adopted,  an  Ex.  Com.  of  36 
laymen  chosen,  and  £700  subscribed.     Soon 
afterwards  the  Ex.  Com.  elected,  as  secretaries, 
Hughes  and  Josiah  FraU,  See.  of  tbe  Church 
Mies.  S.,  whose  place,  however,  was  taken,  a  few 
weeks  later,  by  Owen;  l^einkopf\ra,9  appointed 
for  the  foreign  field.  The  former  Qovernor-Gene- 
ral  of  India»Tiord  Teign month,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent.   Bishop  Porieus  in  London,  who  took  the 
liveliest  intcreet  in  tbe  movement,  had  proposed 
bin.    Besides  Portens,  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Exeter,  and  St.  David's,  and  other  influential  men, 
VA  Wi1Jberforc€%xkd  Granville  Maf^?,  joined  the  So- 
ciety. The  regulations  of  the  S.,  at  first  laid  down 
only  in  general  resolutions,  |;radnally  assumed 
a  more  definite  form*    Its  olneci  is  declared  to 
be  the  spread  of  tbe  Sacred  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  conuBenti  in  the  British  domain  in  tbe 
authorixed  version,  and  in  other  lands,  Christian, 
MohammedaD,  and  heathen.    The  management 
of  the  SL  is  entrusted  to  a  Com.  of  36  laymen, 
6  foreigners,  15  members  of  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  16  Dissenters.     The  officers  are,  a 
Presidenlb  V.  Pres.,  a  Treasurer,  and  Secreta- 
ries.  CWrgTmsa  who  sabseribe  have  a  seat  and 


vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com.    Memliers  pay 
a  guinea  annually,  and  obtain  Bibles  at  a  re- 
duced price.    Auxiliary  S,  and  Bible  AssoeiaU 
were  also  organized,  in  Wales  bv  Charles,  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburirh  by  the  Presbyterians, 
and  simultaneously  (1806)  in  Birmingham  and 
London,  and,  through  Dr.  Yalpy's  agency,  in 
Reading  in  1809.     This  plan  was  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  after  the  adoption  of  some  improve- 
ments suggested  by  R.  Philips,  proved  of  great 
advantige  to  the  parent  Society.    Its  income 
was    thus    increased,   universal    interest    was 
awakened,  and  the  labor  of  distribution  made 
easier.    The  Auxiliaries,  with  their  Branch  So- 
cieties, send  their  contributions  to  the  Parent 
S.,  and  may  receive  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
half  the  amount  sent.    Each  city  or  district  is 
divided  into  sections,  which  are  explored  by 
committees,  and  the  destitute  furnished  with 
Bibles  at  a  low  price.    Connected   with  the 
Brancheshre Bible  AssocicU.^'which  collect  smaller 
sums,  and  enable  the  poor  to  purchaiae  Bibles 
by  a   trifling  weekly  contribution.     These    S. 
were  primarily  under  the  direction  of  men.    In 
1814  Female  Associat  were  formed,  which  ren- 
dered important  service,  and  also  Af^sociat.  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  &c.,  and  even  of  children.    In 
1826  the  Bib.  S.  in  England  and  Wnlps  num- 
bered 249  Auxiliaries,  372  Branches,  1445  Asso- 
ciations, including  600  Female  Associat. — 160  in 
Scotland.    The  income  of  the  S.  rose  in  propor- 
tion:  in  its  5th  year  £11.289,  in  the   10th. 
£87,216.  in  the  20th,  £97,718— about  the  half 
being  contributions,  and  the  rest  derived  from 
the  sale  of  books. 

In  its  home  operations  the  Society  sought  first 
of  all  to  supply  Wales,  end  fur  this  purpose 
printed  20,000  Welsh  Bibles,  and  5000  Testa- 
ments. The  recently  invented  process  of  stereo- 
typing fortunately  proved  of  great  service. 
When  the  first  load  of  Bibles  reached  Wales  in 
1806,  the  people  drew  it.  like  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  into  the  city  amid  great  rejoicing.  For 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  whose  335,000 
inhabitants  scarcely  one-tenth  understood  Eng- 
lish, the  Scotch  Society  published  an  improved 
Gaelic  Yeraion  of  the  Bible.  In  England  not 
only  the  poor  were  supplied,  but  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, and  almshouses  in  London  and  through- 
out the  land,  as  well  as  S.  Schools,  especially  in 
Ireland.  Prisonen  of  war  were  also  remem- 
bered, of  whom,  in  1806,  there  were  30,000  in 
London.  For  their  use  Testaments  were 
printed  in  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish.  The 
Society  early  formed  connections  with  Foreign 
countries,  especially  with  Europe.  The  preva- 
lence of  war  may  seem  to  have  been  un propi- 
tious for  these  movements,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Bible  destitution  was  deeply  felt,  whilst 
the  great  poverty  of  the  people  made  it  difficult 
to  relieve  it.  And  though  some  countries,  as 
Sweden  and  Holland,  at  firat  thought  they  had 
Bibles  enough,  the  offer  of  the  London  S.  to  aid 
in  distributing  Bibles  on  the  continent  was  ac- 
cepted. Thus  vrith  Oermany,  although,  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  it  possessed  most 
tobies.  The  Canstein  Bible  S.  had,  since  its 
establishment,  printed  and  cireulated  3  millions 
of  Bibles  in  aiffiirent  languages.  The  Holy 
SeripUms  were  also  printsd  in  d'' 
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placM.    But  they  were  far  from  being  fonnd  in 
every  hou^e,  were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  and  in  many  districts  were  possessed 
by  but  few  persons.   l*he  destitution  in  Austria, 
as  reported  by  Kiesling,  a  merchant  in  Nurem- 
berg, led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Nuremberg 
Bible  S.  on  May  10, 1804.    In  this,  as  well  as  in 
getting  up  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  German 
Bible,  the  London  S.  cooperated.    The  friends 
of  the  Bible  in  Basel  attached  themseWes  to  this 
Society,  which  was  two  years  afterwards  re- 
rooyed  to  Basel.    Of  course,  in  the  Romith  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  the  Bible  was  rarely  found. 
It  occasioned  the  greater  astonishment  to  receiye 
a  letter  from  a  Romish  priest  in  South  Qermany, 
in  which  ho  expressed  his  joy  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bible  S.  in  London,  and  declared 
that  there  were    many  besides    himself  who 
fayored  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.     At  that 
time  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.    At  the  head  of  the  evangelical 
movement  were  such  men  as  Baron  v.  Wessen- 
berg  and  Bishop  Sailer.     TFtttmann,  Principal 
of  uie  Priests'  Seminary  at  Regensburg,  estab- 
lished, in  1805,  a  Catholic  BilSe  8.  in  Regcns" 
burg.    Wittmann  even  translated  the  N.  T.  into 
German.    The  same  was  done  by  Priest  Goss- 
ner  of  Munich,  and  Prof.  Leander  v.  Ess  in  Mar- 
burg.   These  translations  were  printed  by  the 
S.  of   Regensburg,  and  sealoosly  circufated. 
Sailer  commended  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
Wessenberg  said  he  would  make  every  effort  to 
have  each  »mily  in  his  diocese  supplied  with  a 
Bible.    And  whilst  Wittmann   considered   the 
circuladon  of  the  Scriptures  the  best  defence 
against  infidelity,  Gossner  regarded  it  as  the 
beat  means  of  uniting  Christians.    The  work 
prospered,  but  was  loitked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  Rome.     By  a  Pupal  Bull  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  was  first  prohibited  in  the  diocese  of 
Gnesen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1817  the  Regens- 
hurg  S.  was  abolished.    It  bad  published  nearly 
half  a  million  of  N.  T.    Gossner,  who  continued 
the  circulation  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  was 
driven  from  Munich.     Van  Ess  alone  could 
■lAintain  his  position.    Powerfully  sustained  by 
the  British  Society,  he  continued  both  translat- 
ing And  circulating  the  Scriptures  until  1830, 
tilTwhifih  time  he  distributed  more  than  a  half 
million  N.  T.    The  Berlin  Bible  S.  was  founded 
Feb.  11«  1806,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Mo- 
ravian clergyman,  Jdnicke,  who  had  informed 
the  London  S.  of  the  great  lack  of  Bohemian 
Bibles.    The  London  S.  gave  a  large  sum  for 
the  printing  of  a  heavy  edition  of  Bohemian  and 
Polish  Bibles,  and  Lithuanian  K.  T.,  for  which 
purpofe  a  Branch  S.  had  been  formed  in  Komgs* 
oerg.    But  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  Bible 
S.  sprang  out  of  the  Berlin  S.,  in  Aug.,  1814, 
under  royal  patronage,  that   a   proper  com- 
mencement was  made  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Scrintures  throughout  the  kin^om.   Numerous 
auxiliaries  were  formed,  and  in  12  years  above 
300,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  circulated. 
But  the  largest  number  of  Societies  was  organ- 
ised after  1812.    During  that  year  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  London  S.  visited  Denmark, 
Qermany,  and  Switserland.    This  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Wurtemberg  Bible  5.,  in  Feb., 
'"'*^.  which  became  one  of  the  moet  flourishing 


in  Germany.  Steinkopf,  who  freqaeody  visited 
Germany,  Pinkerton,  and  others,  started  other 
societies ;  in  1814  in  Hanover,  Saxony,  Lfibeck, 
and  Hamburg;  in  1815  in  Bremen,  Schleswij^ 
Holstein  and  Braunschweig ;  in  1816  in  Lauen- 
burg,  Rostock,  Lippe-Detmold  and  Frankfort; 
in  1817  in  Eutin,  Waldec,  and  Hesse-Damstadt; 
in  1818  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Ilanan,  Eisenach;  in 
1820  in  Baden ;  in  1821  in  Anhalt-Bembarc, 
Dessau,  Weimar;  in  1825  in  Marburg.  In 
Presburg^  Hungary,  a  Society  was  formed  in 
1811,  but  after  a  few  years  was  abolished  bv  a 
Papal  bull. 

Switzerland  kept  pace  with  Germany.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  Nuremberg  S.  to  Basel  it 
exhibited  great  activity.  A  cheap  edition  of  the 
German  Bible  was  published,  and  soon  afters 
French  edition  for  Southern  France ;  then  a  Ro- 
maic version  was  begun,  and  in  1812  it  founded 
an  association  in  Paris.    Steinkopfs  visit  in 

1812  led  to  the  formation  of  other  Societies:  one 
in  Zurich,  in  Sept.,  1812,  presided  over  by  An- 
tistes  ffess;  others  in  1813,  in  St.  Galkn  bj 
Dean^  Scherer,  in  Chur  and  Sehafhawen;  in 
1815  in  Aargau  and  Bern;  in  1819  in  GUvnu; 
in  1814  for  French  Switserland  by  Le9ade  in 
Lausanne  and  in  Geneva ;  in  1816  in  Kevfik^' 
tel,  and  in  La  Tour  for  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
mont, whose  poverty  rendered  foreign  aid  iie> 
cessary. — In  the  Netherlands  an  Auziliarj  S. 
was  formed  in  Amsterdam,  partly  to  supplj 
English  residents,  partly  to  prepare  the  wsy  for 
a  HoUand  Bible  S,    This  waa  accomplished  in 

1813  in  Rotterdam,  Numerous  branches  snd 
associations,  and  a  Seamen's  S.  were  speedily 
formed.  —  In  jFVanoe  the  first  response  to  the 
movement  was  given  in  Alsace.  (Berlin  in 
Steinthal  formed  a  small  association  in  1804, 
which  for  several  years  was  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions in  France.  The  Strassburg  S.  was  foooded 
in  1815  by  the  veteran  Dr.  Blessig.  Martin's 
version  was  printed  by  Eucoutre  in  Moniavba*, 
and  Chabrand  in  Touiouse;  Ostervald's  Testa- 
ment was  revised  by  the  Hungarian  clergyman, 
Lee,  and  stereotyped  in  Paris;  likewise  jfaltrr 
de  Lack's  Testament  for  the  R.  Catholics.  Bat 
not  until  Nov.,  1818,  was  permission  granted  by 
the  Minister  of  Police  to  found  a  fi^,  Bible  & 
in  Paris,  where  one  had  existed  already  in  the 
previous  century.  In  1820  Prof.  Kieffer,  theti 
engaged  in  editing  the  Turkish  Bible,  was  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  British  S.  for  the  circola- 
tion  of  the  Bible  among  R.  Catholics,  which 
office  he  filled  until  1833. 

Northern  Europe  presented  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  operation  for  the  Society. 
Two  Scotchmen,  /.  PaUrson  and  Ebeneter  H» 
derson  went  to  Copenhagen  to  sail  thence  ai 
missionaries  to  Tranquelmr.  The  plan  failed: 
but  the  Privy  Archivist,  Thorkdin,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  great  Bible  destitution  in  Ift- 
land.  In  305  parishes  but  50  Bibles  were 
found.  A  laborious  effort  vras  made  to  snppir 
the  want  by  transcribing  them,  as  their  only 
press  waa  out  of  order.  The  Sootchmeo  madf) 
an  effectual  appeal  to  the  London  S.  I/^rd 
Teignmoutb  offered  to  the  Bishoo  of  Iceland  to 
bear  half  the  cost  of  printing  5000  Testameot?. 
The  work  was  begun  in  Ftthnen  in  1806.  Onlr 
a  small  part  of  the  edition  was  sent  to  Iceland. 
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w  the  war  between  England  and  Denmark  cut 
off  the  communication.    When  Copenhagen  was 
stormed  the  warehouse  in  which  the  Tentamente 
were  atored  took  fire,  but  that  part  in  which  the 
books  lay  escaped  the  flames.    The  operations 
of  the  Society  could  not  be  resumed  in  Denmark 
antil  1812.    Henderson  obtained  permission  of 
the  King  to  remain  in  Copenhagen,  to  complete 
the  printing  of  the  Icelandic  Bible,  and,  not- 
vithstanding  the  war,  have  free  communication 
with  England.   During  the  same  year  Steinkopf 
TiDited  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  help  of  Bishop 
Mdnter  and  Henderson,  started  a  Danish  Bible 
S.  in  thai  dtp,  which  obtained  royal  sanction 
snd  Bonport  on  Aug.  8,  1814.    When  the  Ice- 
landic Bible  was  completed,  Henderson  took  it 
to  Iceland,  and  founded  there,  in  1815,  an  Ice- 
land Bible  S.    Returning  to  Copenha^n  he  en- 
giiged  aetiTely  in  establishing  auxiliaries  in  FUh- 
sen,  JAtland,  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  amount- 
ing in  two  years  to  96.    Besides  the  Danish 
Bible,  this  Society  printed  the  N.  T.  in  part  in 
the  Faroese  and  Carelian  languages.    In  Sweden 
Peterson  founded  the  Efxmgelical  S,  in  Stock- 
holm in  1809,  for  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  Tracts  and  Bibles.    Similar  S.  were  formed 
in  Wisby,  Gothenburg,  and  Westerns.    In  Go- 
thenburg Henderson  and  Steinkopf  started  one. 
But  it  was  through  the  seal  of  tne  minister  of 
tbe  Swedish  embassy  in  London,  Dr,  Brunmai'kt 
who  travelled  through  Sweden  in  1813,  that  the 
Swedish  Bibie  S.  was  founded  in  Stockholm, 
Jalv  6, 1814.     Previously  there  was  one  Bible 
to  80  persons.     Many  nobles,  especially  Duke 
Kosenblad,  and  bishops,  among  them  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  and  the  aged  Bishop  Wtngard, 
the  Bishop  of  Lund,  and  the  Universities,  took 
earnest  bold  of  the  movement.     The  clergy  at 
the  Diet  recommended  it  by  a  circular.  Numer- 
ous branches  were  formed.    In  Nortoay^  also,  a 
Society  was  formed  in  1816,  to  which  the  Crown- 
Prince  ^ve  a  large  donation.    From  Russia 
applications  to  the  London  S.  for  aid  were  first 
made  by  a  aoperintendent  in  Esthonia,  and  by 
tbe  Scotch  missionaries  in  Karass  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.    A  closer  connection  was  effected  through 
Paierson,     In  Finland  the  destitution  was  very 
great    Pateraon  appealed  to  the  London   S., 
which  granted  £500  for  a  new  edition.    The 
Bishop  uf  Finland,  as  well  as  the  Governor, 
aided  Pateraon,  and  the  Csar  himself  made  an 
appropriation.    In  the  spring  of  1812  a  Bible  8. 
was  founded  in  Abo,    The  preparation  of  the 
Finnish  Bible  for  print,  and  the  prospects  held 
out,  led  Paterson  to  visit  Petersburg  in  1812, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Prince 
Oalitint  tbe  Minister  of  Public  Worship.    From 
Petersburg  he  went  to  Moscow  to  confer  with 
Pinkerton^  who  had  left  the  Scotch  mission  in 
Karase  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  taken  a 
school  in  Moscow,  where  he  was  also  employed 
by  the  London  S.  to  form  a  Branch  in  Moscow. 
The  burning  of  the  cit^  frustrated  the  plan. 
But  in  Petersburg  Oalizin,  and  the  British  Am- 
baaaador,   £arl  Cathcart,  procured    a    ukase, 
dated  Jan*  19, 1813,  upon  the  authority  of  which 
a  Bible  & /or  persons  not  Cheeks  was  formed  in 
tbe  preaenoe  of  tbe  Greek  and  Romish  metropo- 
litana,  aod*  many  nobles,  on  Jan.  23d,  Prince 
Galiain  preaiding.    The  Ciar  became  a  member, 


and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed 
to  promote  the  cauve.  In  1814  the  Society 
was  enlarged,  and  af>er  Sept.,  1819,  it  was 
called  the  Russian  Bible  S,  Branches  were 
established  in  Dorpat,  Mitau,  Riga,  Reval,  Mos- 
cow and  Saratoff*.  Many  of  the  higher  61ergy, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  even  the  Ro- 
mish Bishop  of  Podolsk,  were  zealous  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  trans- 
lated, during  14  years,  wholly  or  in  part  into  17 
new  languages,  printed  in  30,  and  circulated  in 
45,  to  the  number  of  861,105  copies.  The  Brit- 
ish S.  contributed  largely  to  this  work.  Patei^ 
son,  Pinkerton,  and,  subsequently,  Henderson, 
cooperated  with  all  their  might,  until  a  ukaso 
of  1826  abolished  the  Russian  Society. 

In  Southern  Europe  also  attempts  were  made 
to  circulate  the  Bible.  In  Sicily  the  demand 
for  it  was  great.  The  Bishop  of  Messina  had 
Diodati's  version  distributed  gratuitously.  Maliat 
where  a  Society  was  started  in  1817,  formed  the 
centre  of  operation,  from  which  Bibles  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Grecian  IhIcs.  In 
1819  the  Ionian  Bible  S.  was  founded  in  Corfu, 
and  Bibles  were  carried  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  chiefly  by  Burkhardt  and  Jowett^  who 
brought  back  valuable  MSS.  In  Turkey,  in 
1815,  Lindsay,  minister  of  the  embassy,  obtained 

f>ermi86ion  of  the  ecumenical  Patriarch  to  circu- 
Ste  Testaments  in  modem  Greek,  and  visited 
the  seven  Apostolic  Churches,  and  found  tbe 
Bible  almost  forgotten.  Pinkerton  also  endea- 
vored to  enlist  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  cause.  In  Asia  the  cnuBe 
found  a  permanent  footing  in  East  India  alone. 
Versions  in  Tamul,  Telugu,  and  Hindostanee 
hnd  been  undertaken  by  the  Lutheran  mission- 
aries in  Tranquebar.  I'he  Baptist  missionaries 
in  Serampore  made  more  extensive  preparations 
for  translating  the  Bible  into  all  the  East  India 
languages.  The  work  was  conducted  by  the 
College  at  Ft.  William,  at  Calcutta;  when  that 
College  declined.  Dr.  Buchanan  organized  (1807) 
the  Christian  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  undertaking.  The  different  mission- 
aries uf  the  country  were  enjsaged  in  the  work. 
Brown,  the  Chaplain  of  Ft.  William,  being  espe- 
cially active.  A  Bibliotheca  Biblica  was  formed, 
and  the  work  of  translating  sealously  carried 
on.  The  London  S.  extended  vigorous  aid.  In 
1811  an  Auxiliary  S.  was  formed  in  Calcutta, 
and  one  in  1812  in  Colombo  for  Ceylon,  where 
there  were  150.000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Ro- 
manists, all  cooperating.    Bombay  followed  in 

1813,  Jaffna  in  1814,  and  Madras  in  1820.  In 
Amhoyna,  Oceanica,  a  Scusiety  was  established 
in  1816,  for  the  20,000  Christians  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  another  in  1817,  in  New  S.  Wales. 
In  Africa  the  first  Society  was  founded  in  MaU" 
riiius  in  1812,  followed  ny  those  in  St.  Helena, 

1814,  Sierra  Leone,  1818,  and  Cape  Town  in 
1820. 

In  America  the  Bible  S,  of  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  1808,  after  the  pattern  of  the  British 
S.,  the  American  Bible  S,  in  New  York  in  1816,' 
which  issued  in  37  years  9  millions  of  Biblee 
and  Testaments,  and  finally  the  Amer,  and  For, 

*  The  Connsetteut  B.  S.  wai  founded  in  Hay*  and 
the  MosiaobasetU  B.  S.  in  July,  1809.* 
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Bil>U  8.  In  the  British  Colonies  auxiliaries 
wero  formed  in  Halifax,  1813,  and  Antigua^ 
1814,  and  many  other  places.  In  South  America 
Dr.  Thomson  labored  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S.  has 
been  compared  to  a  Banyan  tree,  sending  its 
shoots  into  the  soil,  and  soon  spreading  itself 
over  a  large  tract  of  land.  No  Society  ever 
spread  so  rapidly  or  so  far.  But  in  doing  this 
various  obstacles  were  encountered.  Many 
countries  were  difficult  of  access,  and  great  dif- 
ficulties embarrassed  the  work  of  translation. 
The  Society  also  was  violently  assailed,  and 
passed  through  perilous  crises.  The  first  assault 
was  early  occasioned  by  the  revision  of  the 
Welsh  Bible.  That  storm,  hoM'ever.  soon  passed 
over.  Then  followed  a  letter  to  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  (1804),  assailing  the  Societv's  combina- 
tion of  such  heterogeneous  material,  and  urging 
that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  men  of  dif> 
ferent  persuasions  was  calculated  to  promote 
party  interest.  Others  objected  that  the  Bible 
S.  was  prejudicial  to  the  S.for  Prom,  Chr,  Kn,^ 
and  cast  its  quiet  operations  into  the  shade. 
Then  came  (1806)  Twining's  tract,  prophesying 
to  the  President  of  the  £ast  India  Company  that 
the  spread  of  the  Bible  M'ould  put  an  end  to 
British  rule  in  East  India.  Sustained  by  a 
Major  Waring,  who  even  desired  that  all  mis- 
sionaries should  be  dismissed  from  India,  Twin- 
ing was  about  to  urge  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment, and  was  only  deterred  by  the  great 
excitement  which  his  course  produced.  In  1809 
Dr.  Wordsworth  reiterated  lormer  complaints, 
that  the  new  Society  was  trenching  upon  the 
old  (although  the  latter  showed  greater  activity 
after  1804,  and  had  larger  revenues),  and  that 
Churchmen  united  with  Dissenters.  A  violent 
contest  broke  out  in  Cambridge,  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  younger  members  engaged  iif  the 
Bible  cause,  which  was  assailed  by  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  defended  by  Simeon,  Venn,  Milner,  &c. 
Yansittart,  subsequent  Chancellor  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  President  of  the  Society,  proved  admi- 
rably how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  give  the 
whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  Dissenters,  and 
how  necessary  it  was,  in  a  land  in  which  all 
views  could  not  be  harmonized,  to  unite  all 
hearts.  Marsh's  attack  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  those  which  preceded  it.  lie  tried  to 
show  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  without 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  would  do  harm, 
that  the  Society  exaggerated  existing  destitu- 
tions, especially  in  Germany,  and  that  it  assumed 
credit  for  the  labor  of  others,  as  the  translations 
of  the  missionaries  in  Serampore.  Owen,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  S.,  acknowledged  that 
the  operations  of  the  S.  were  sometimes  over- 
rated, but  exposed  the  errors  and  imustioe  of 
the  accusations.  Many  opponents  objected  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  without  which  many  passages  could 
hardly  be  understood  hj  uneducated  people, 
and  might  lead  to  fanaticism.  Much  was  said 
and  written  on  both  sides.    The  most  trium- 

ghant  refutation  of  all  objections  was  furnished 
y  the  history  of  the  S.  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  Incontrovertible  facts  silenced  all  accu- 
sations. It  waa  thus  proven,  that  the  fears  enter- 
tiuned  for  other  Societies,  for  the  Church  and 


State,  were  vain,  and  that  a  eoSperation  of  ts- 
rious  denominations  was  not  only  neceiwsrT.bQt 
practicable,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the'BibIs 
Society.    One  thing,  however,  was  overlooked, 
to  determine  what  constituted  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    In  England  the  current  opinion  wat 
assumed  to  be  known,  whilst  in  other  countries  a 
different  view  was  held.    This  led  to  the  eos/ro- 
verny  about  the  Apocrypha  (1825-27).  which  be- 
came so  violent  that  it  threatened  to  split  the 
Society.      The  founders  of  the   Society,  snd 
framers   of  its  Constitution  (Owen,  llQ^hf^ 
Pratt,  Macauley),  contemplated  the  circuUtioo 
of  only  the  canonical  books,  "  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  without  note  or  comment,"  in  Britain  snd 
other  countries.    And  as  in  Britain  the  version 
there  authorized  waa  adopted,  so  it  seemed  ntr 
sonable  that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in 
other  countries.    The  Society  therefore  did  nni 
feel  called  upon  to  raise  questions  which  only 
produce  dissension.    From  the  commencement 
therefore,  the  Canstein  S.  Bibles,  with  the  Apoe 
rypha,  were  bought  for  and  distributed  by  Ger 
man  auxiliaries.     But  in  181 1  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Com.  was  directed  to  this  point, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  auxilianes  t« 
omit  the  Apocrypha  in  the  copies  cimiUted. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  this  resolution 
out  upon  the  Continent,  it  was  rescinded  in 
June,  1813.     The  publication  of  the  R«>mish 
Bible,  however,  in  1819,  in  Italian,  Spsnisb, 
and  Portuguese,  was  thought  by  many  a  depi^ 
tnre  from  the  principle  of  the  Society.    Tbi 
Committee,  who  were  addressed  upon  the  sab- 
ject,  saw  the  evil,  but  also  the  danger  of  rtfib 
and  sweeping  measures,  and  promts^  to  chsnge 
their  plan.    But  their  opponents  demanded  tbi 
immediate  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.    The  Com.  a«1opted  & 
middle  course,  and  resolved,  Aug.  19, 1822,  tbtt 
the  moneys  of  the  S.  should  be  used  only  in  the 
printing  of  the  canonical  books,  but  that  soxilii* 
ries  might  add   the  Apocrypha.    Accordin|rI^ 
Leander  v.  Ess  asked  aid  in  publishing  his  Bi- 
ble, promising  to  include  the  Apocrypha  at  hii 
own  expense.    On  Sept.  24,  1824,  the  Com.  ap> 
propriated  £500  for  this  purpose,  but  upon  the 
complaint  of  a  member,  rescinded  the  set,  Dec 
20,  and  declared  that  hereaAer  only  thone  mso- 
uiations  would  be  aided  which  printed  the  Apo- 
crypha separately  from  the  canon.    Against  this 
the  Auxiliarv  S.  of  Edinburgh  issued  an  eameit 
protest  on  Jan.  17,  1825,  in  which  they  con> 
demned  the  Apocrypha,  aa  well  as  the  hslf-vsj 
measures  of  the  Committee.    The  only  effect  ot 
this,  however,  waa  the  rescinding,  Feb.  24,  of 
all  resolutions  referring  to  the  Apocrvpha.  The 
Edinburgh  S.  threatenmi  to  withhold  its  contri- 
butions, published  all  the  proceedings  in  tbt 
case,  and  sought  to  alienate  other  auxilisri«i> 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  two  year's  contest,  is 
which  the  antagonists  of  the  Apocrypha  tri- 
umphed.   Their  champions  were  Matdane  sod 
Gorham,  whilst  Venn,  Simeon,  and  Sleifikopf 
defended  the  Committee.    Ualdane  and  Gorbsm 
sharply  defined    the    difference    between  the 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.    The  former  is- 
eluded  those  books  wbieh  were  equally  inspired 
and  identical  with  the  Word  of  God ;  the  Istttf 
were  *'  far  below  the  level  of  many  banao  writ- 
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iogs,  fall  of  falseboodi,  errors,  toperstitinns  and 
eontrftdietions  with  themselres  and  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  more  dangeroua  for  assuming  to 
be  a  divine  reTelation"  (lat  Statement  of  the 
Com.  of  the  Ed.  Bible  S.).    To  this  it  was  re- 
plied (in  the  EcUdie  Review)^  that  we  have  no 
iDspired  eatalogae  of  the  canon,  that  the  canon 
was  no  Article  of  Faith,  and  might  even  contain 
Dninspired  books.    The  (juestion  was,  whether 
the  iaea«  canonical  and  inspired,  include  each 
other.    The  genuineness,  completeness,  and  in- 
spiration of  the  canon  are  points  which,  thonj^h 
tati^foctorilj  proven,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  his- 
torical criticism,  and  allow  of  various  opinions. 
Even  the  canonical  books  themselves  had  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  inspiration — ^as  the  prophetical 
and  historical  books.  To  these  objections  the  other 
party  simpljr  replied :  '*  God  gave  the  0.  T.  canon 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Jews,  and  as  they  were 
nerer  charged  with  having  corrupted  it,  it  must 
be  genuine."  All  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  Apo- 
CTjrpba  were  not  inspired;  but  different  views 
were  held  as  to  their  value  and  admissibility. 
The  Scotch  party  was  decidedly  for  rejecting 
them.    They  blamed  the  Com.  not  merely  for 
circulating  the  Apocrypha  as  a  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, but  fur  neglecting  the  opportunity  of  estar 
blisbin^  the  true  canon  in  foreign  countries. 
The  friends  of  the  Com.  appealed  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  which 
bad  translated  the  Apocrypha,  partly  to  satisfy 
prejadices,  partly  because  they  contained  much 
that  was  ^K)d ;  tney  also  referred  to  their  use  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  chiefly  insisted  upon 
she  impossibiliijT  of  circulating  the  Bible  with- 
out the  Apocr.  in  countries  where  it  was  most 
needed.    In  this  way  the  circulation  of  Bibles, 
in  which  the  Apocr.  occupied  a  separate  and 
lohordinate  place,  might  be  vindicated,  but  the 
circulation   of   Itomish  Bibles,  in  which  the 
Apocr.  are  made  canonical,  was  not  easily  de- 
fended.   The  opponents,  moreover,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  question  at  issue.    They 
assailed  the  whole  post  course  of  the  Society, 
&nd   even    indulgea    in  violent    personalities. 
They  charged  the  Com.  with  keeping  their  rules 
secret,  misstating  facts,  settingeverythingforth  in 
the  brightest  colors,  admitting  unbelievers,  court- 
ing the  favor  of  the  great,  arrogating  the  labors 
of  others,  and  self-glorification.    The  secretaries 
were  called  hirelings,  because,  after  serving  the 
cause  for  18  years,  with  great  self-denial,  they 
accepted    some    compensation    for    additional 
duties  imposed.    But  they  entirely  overlooked 
the  impossibility  ofavoiding  mistakes  in  so  vast 
a  work;  ofaocomplishing  anything,  especially  in 
Bussia,  &c.,  without  the  influence  of  the  great ; 
of  completing  the  versions  (East  India)  begun 
by  others,  without  the  Society's  aid ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Society  had  been  solicited  to  engage  in 
the  foreign  work.    It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
wonderful  results,  so  rapid Iv  reached,  had  led 
the  S.  to  see  and  present  only  the  brighter  side 
of  its  operations. 

Various  attempts  at  compromise  were  made, 
bat  the  sentiment  adverse  to  the  Apocr.  gained 
ground,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Secular 
tim  of  May  3,  1826  and  27,  declaring  that  the 
principle  of  the  S.  excluded  the  Apocr.,  and 
that  no  association  or  person  circulating  the 


same  could  receive  help  from  the  S. ;  also  that 
only  bound  Bibles  should  be  given  to  other  So- 
cieties, and  upon  condition  of  circulating  them 
unchanged ;  finally,  that  Societies  printing  the 
Apocr.  should  place  the  amount  for  Bibles 
granted  to  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Lon- 
don S.  Thus  ended  the  controversy.  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  S.  upon  the  Continent,  of  which 
tlie  British  S.  had  founded  above  50,  separated 
frt>m  it.  Societies  independent  of  the  London 
S.  were  formed:  the  French  and  Foreign  in 
Paris,  1833 ;  those  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  1834 ;  and  the  Belgio  Ass. 
in  1839.  Moreover,  the  Edinburgh,  and  most 
of  the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  continued  their  oppo- 
sition.—As  a  new  channel  of  activity  upon  the 
Continent,  the  London  S.  established  Agencies, 
They  bad  previously  two  agents,  L.  t.  Ess  for 
Roman  C.  Germany' until  1830,  and  Prof.  Kief- 
fer  in  Paris,  1820-33.  He  was  succeeded  by 
M.  de  Pressensit  and  both,  in  23  years  distri- 
buted three  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  colporteurs 
(now  84),  who  went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
districts  nssijrned  to  them.  Many  persons  were 
thus  gathered  into  the  Evangelical  Chnrch,  and 
many  Ev.  congregations  organized.  In  Frank' 
fort,  Germany,  Dr.  Pinkerton  established  an 
agency  in  1830,  which  sold  above  a  million  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  in  23  years.  The  Agency 
for  Austria  and  Hungary  had  to  be  removed  to 
Breslau  in  1852.  The  Depository  in  Cologne 
(1847)  belongs  (since  1835)  to  the  Agency  in 
Bnusela,  with  branches  in  Amsterdam  and 
Breda.  The  agencies  for  the  North  are  in 
Stockholm,  CAn^/tana,  with  Drontheim,  Straven- 
ger,  and  Christiansand,  and  Petersburg;  fur  the 
South,  in  Geneva,  Malta,  and  Smyrna.  Through 
these  above  6  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  distributed.  —  The  British  and  F. 
Bible  S.  celebrated  the  year  beginning  May  3, 
1853,  as  tt  Jubilee.  Only  one  of  its  founders 
and  first  secretaries  survived  his  colleagues,  Dr, 
Steinkopf,  Owen  died  in  1822,  Brandram  in 
1850,  Huphes  and  Lord  Teignmouth  in  1834, 
and  Lord  Bexley  (Vansittart)  in  1851.  The 
efficiency  of  these  men  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  result  accomplished  in  50  years.  A  net- 
work of  auxiliaries  was  spread  over  England 
and  its  colonies ;  in  the  former  810  auxiliaries 
and  Branch  S.,  of  which  only  53  are  in  Scot- 
land, and  2  in  Ireland,  and  2460  Associations  ;< 
in  the  colonies  349  S.,  and  200  Assoc.  The 
British  S.  started  almost  all  the  Societies  in 
£un)pe,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  those 
in  America.  It  has  printed  not  less  than 
26,571,103  Bibles  and  Testaments  (including 
10  millions  of  Bibles),  aided  in  the  publication  or 
2i  millions  in  Europe,  and  2  millions  in  East  In* 
dia.  Independently  of  this,  the  American  B. 
S.  has  circulated  about  10  millions,  the  Euro* 
pean  5  or  6  millions  (the  Hibernian  S.  above  2 
millions)— m  all  more  than  46  millione.  Prior  to 
1804  the  Bible  was  translated  into  about  50  lan- 
guages, now  there  are  166  versions.  The  Brit« 
ish  B.  has  promoted  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
entire  or  in  part,  in  152  languages  and  dialects, 

'  The  Report  for  1866  gives  656  Auzil.,  724  Branch 
8.,  and  2717  AuociaUons.  Auzil.  and  Branch  S.,  and 
Assoc  connected  with  the  Hibemiso  S.  497.* 
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and  180  yenions,  of  which  126  were  neTer  be- 
fore printed,  (102  of  these  being  its  own  publi- 
oatiuns,)  and  aided  in  the  printing  of  50—- includ- 
ing the  31  translations  of  the  missionaries  in  Se- 
rampore,  those  of  the  first  Russian  8.,  &o.  The 
99  new  versions  of  the  Bible,  entire  or  in  part, 
include  14  European  languages,  Breton,  Cata- 
lan, Spanish-Bas(jue,  Judsso-Spanish,  Judseo-Po- 
lisb,  Wendisb,  Piedmontese,  Modern  Qreek,  Al- 
banian, Turkish,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Modern 
Russ;  15  Asiatic,  Modem  Arminian,  Ararat- 
Arminian,  Trans-Caucasian  Tartar,  Persic  (5 
versions,  Henry  Martyn's,  Archdeacon  Robin- 
son's, Dr.  Qlen's,  Mirsa  Ibrahim's,  and  Mina 
Juffier's),  Hindustani,  Orissa,  Telinga  or  Teloo- 
goo,  Cnnarese,  May] ay,  Singhalese,  Inilo-Portu- 

Suese,  Khassee,  Chinese  (3  versions,  Morrison's, 
[arsbman's,  Board  of  Revisers,),  Manchou, 
Eastern  Mongolian  (Buriat);  11  Folynetian, 
Tahitian,    Rarotongan,    Tongan,    N.   Zealand 

iMasri),  Malagasse,  Samoan,  Feejeean;  Mare 
Neugon6),  N.  Caledonian,  and  Papua ;  11 
African,  Amhario,  Berber,  Kinika,  Bullom, 
Mandingo,  Accra,  Yoruba,  Namacqua,  Bechu- 
ana  (Sechuana),  Caffre,  and  Sesuto;  and  in  7 
Anurican,  Esquimaux,  Mohawk,  Mic-Mac,  Chip- 
peway,  Aimara,  and  the  Mexican  and  Surinam 
Negro  dialects.  Many  of  these  were  first  made 
written  languages  by  the  Society.  Several  new 
translations  were  made,  and  37  old  ones  re- 
printed. The  important  service  thus  rendered 
to  Foreign  Missions  is  well  known.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1856,  amounted  to  £130,438  Is,  lOd.,  and 
its  expenses  from  the  commencement  of  the  So- 
ciety to  that  date,  £4,354,104  lis,  1(2.,— a  proof 
of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  the  Bible  cause. — 

iSee  Annual  Report ;  Owen's  Hist.,  &c.,  of  the 
trit.  and  For.  B.  S.,  1816-20 ;  and  the  numerous 
works  written  during  the  Apocr.  controversy.)' 

Carl  Scboll.* 
Bible  Text,  0.  T. ;  lU  History.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  the  so-called 
Masoretic,  does  not  give  us  the  form  in  which 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  first  penned  and  pub- 
lished, but  is  a  result  reached  through  various 
changes  and  additions,  representing  finally  as  a 
whole  what  was  fixed  and  settled,  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  by  the  Jewish  Church,  as 
the  only  right  and  legitimate  form  of  the  text. 
In  regard  to  the  time  when  this  official  settle- 
ment of  the  Masoretic  text  was  undertaken,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the 
views  of  the  learned  formerly,  who  first  made 
the  matter  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  (par- 
ticularly in  the  ITth  century),  were  very  broadly 
divided ;  partly  through  want  of  the  necessary 
means  of  information,  atid  partly  from  the  fact 
that  theological  interests  were  allowed  to  mix 
themselves  too  freely  with   the  investigation. 


*■  The  Amer.  B.  8.,  in  1S55,  had  2000  auxiliaries,  and 
4000  Braoohes.  Of  the  former  97  were  organized  in 
1865-0.  For  1856-6  its  receipts  by  legacies  and  dona- 
tions amounted  to  $101,060,48,  by  sales  $232,106,77, 
being  $46,356,68  more  than  was  received  the  year  be- 
fore. During  the  same  year  it  distributed  240,776 
Bibles,  and  427,489  TestamenU.  It  has  published  at 
if  own  expetut  26  of  the  new  versions,  and  aided  in 
— *^"-hlng  nearly  as  many  more.  • 


One  class  of  scholars,  with  the  twr>  Biixtorft, 
(father  end  son,)  at  their  head,  influenced  hy 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  doctrine  of  inspirstioo 
in  their  time,  undertook  to  maintain  toe  abso' 
lute  perfection  and  infallibility,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  adopt- 
ing thus,  on  the  whole,  the  same  belief  with  the 
later  Synagogue.      They  ascribed,  accordinfclj, 
both  the  collection  of  tne  Sacred  Writings  into 
a  single  canon,  and  the  final  authoritative  dete^ 
mination  of  the  Masoretic  text,  to  Esra  and  the 
other  members   of  the  '*  Great  Svnagofrue,"  as 
a  work  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.    To  these  men  they  referred  at  once,  the 
purification  of  the  text  from  all  previous  corrap- 
tions,  affecting  its  character  as  the  pure  word 
of  God,  the  addition  of  the  vowels,  accenti,  and 
other  reading  marks,  serving  to  fix  its  authentic 
sense,  the  proper  division  of  it  into  verses,  fee- 
tions,  and  books,  and  along  with  this  the  pro?!- 
sion  of  a  system  of  critical  notes  and  ohserra- 
tions,  which  were  now  to  stiuid  (with  additionii 
indeed  from  later  Masorets),  under  the  name  of 
the  Masora,  as  a  hedge  to  the  inspired  record, 
furnishing  the  means  of  correcting  readily  any 
errors  that  might  subsequently  creep  into  pa^ 
ticular  copies,  and  affording  in  this  way  a  gua- 
ranty that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  text  in  anj  general  and  pf^ 
mnnent  way.     This  view,  variously  modified  hy 
different  scholars,  gained  general  credit  in  the 
period  following  the  Reformation,  and  was  con* 
sidered  in  fact  to  be  part  of  the  proper  Protest- 
ant   orthodoxy.      On  the  other  side,  howerer, 
another  class  appeared  (led  on  by  John  Mori- 
nus  and  LouisCappellus),  who  with  great  learn- 
ing and  force,  either  through  historical  interest, 
or  from  an  an ti -Protestant  desire  of  unsettling; 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  triumphantlj 
exposed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
mon Church  doctrine,    and  set  themselves  to 
prove  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  the  Ma- 
soretic work,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  value 
and   importance  of  the  old   translaticms  and 
other  critical  helps.   In  single  points  these  men, 
together  with  their  successors  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  may  have  fallen  into  Tsri- 
ous  blunders,  in  paKicular  may  have  been  led 
by  polemical  zeal  to  make  too  little  oF  the  af^    , 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Masoretic  system,  and  too 
much  of  the  usefulness  of  other  sources  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  still  in  their  main  controversy  with 
what  claimed  to  be  the  only  orthodox  hypothesis 
in  the  case,  they  were  right ;  and  to  the  con- 
vincing power  of  their  arguments  it  must  be 
ascribed,  that  a  more  sober  and  correct  view  of 
the  Masoretic  text  has  come  to  be  uniTersallj 
admitted  in  the  Protestant  Church.    Instead  of 
deriving  it,  in  its  latest  form,  from  a  society  o( 
inspired  men  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  world  is 
now  agreed  that  it  owes  its  production  to  mach 
later  men  and  times ;  and  instead  of  absolute 
perfection   and  exclusive    authority,  there  a 
claimed  for  it  only  relative  excellence  and  a 
superiority   to    other  text  systems;    althoo^b 
here,  again,  as  regards  the  measure  and  amount 
of  this  superiority,  and  the  greater  or  le^^  ^ 
which  is  allowed  to  particular  portions  of  th^ 
system  in  question,  there  is  still  lient  up  to  tbis 
day,  only  under  a  softer  character,  the  old  oppo- 
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ution  of  a  more  strict  ecclesinstical  tendency  in 
one  direction,  and  a  more  free  historical  one  in 
another.  The  full  reconciliation  of  these  calls 
for  yet  farther  explorations,  in  the  obscure  re- 
gion of  inquiry  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
A  brief  surrey  now  of  the  history  of  the  text 
may  serve  to  show  what  certain  results  have 
been  reached  thus  far  in  regard  to  it,  and  at  the 
game  time  make  room  for  a  general  judgment 
concerning  the  Masoretic  text. 

I.  Of  the  most  ancierU  or  ante-canonical  At#- 
tory  of  ^  0,  T,  text^  we  have  scarcely  any 
positive  information,  and  but  few  indirect  hints. 
The  books  were  written  probably  upon  skins  of 
animals  and  linen  (later  also  upon  paper  and 
parehment),  and  their  common  form  seems  to 
nave  been  so^m  that  of  a  roll  (Ps.  40 :  7  ;  Jer. 
36 :  14,  Ac. ;  £sek.  2:9;  Zech  5:1).  The  chai^ 
scter  used  for  writing  originally,  and  even  till 
sfter  the  captivity,  was  the  Old  Hebrew,  (named 
afterwards  'HSy  DHS*  ^^  Y^^  DHJ)*  '^®°" 

tical  altogether  at  first,  we  may  suppose,  with 
the  Old  Phenician,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
moulded  into  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  ;  proofs 
of  which  lie  before  us  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter derived  from   it,  and  upon  the  Asmonenn 
coins.    It  was  not  the  custom  then  to  separate 
every  word  regularly  from  its  neighbor  by  a 
point  or  interval   of  space,   as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  frequent  wrong  divisions  of  words 
made  in  later  texts ;  still,  however^  the  oldest 
monuments  of  other  nations  show  plainly  enough, 
that  along  with  the  scriptio  coniinua,  the  divi- 
sion of  words  (by  points)  was  also  known  and 
used  in  high  antiquity  (s.  GeseniuSf  Oesch.  d. 
hebr.   Sprache,   {  45).     Whether  larger  and 
smaller  distinctions  of  sense  likewise  were  at 
any  time  expressed  in  writing,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  in  general  it  is  certain  the^  were  not ; 
bot  they  may  have  been  used  occasionally,  and 
in  particular  cases,  and  in  poetical   texts  the 
distinction  of  verses,  and  parts  of  verses,  by  the 
closing  of  lines,  would  seem  to  have  been  an  old 
castom,  since  they  were  always  so  written  in 
later  times;  and  other  nations,  the  Arabians, 
for  example,  have  this  mode  of  writing  as  a 
primitive  usage.    Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
this  ancient  writing  was  without  vowel  points 
and  accents;    for   the  Masoretio  punctuation 
system,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  of  much 
later  origin,  and  the  view  of  Cappellus,  Mori- 
nuB,  and  others,  that  the  letters,  ^^H^  were  for- 
merly employed  much  more  frequently  than 
afterwards  to  denote  the  vowels,  and  that  after 
the  invention   of  the  vowel  pointi  they  were 
a^n  expunged  from  the  text,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently refuted  b^  Gesenius,  I.  c.  i  49.    Rather, 
the  Hebrew   writing  was,   like    all    Shemitio 
writing    in    the  beginning,  essentially  conso- 
nantal ;  moat  of  the  vowels,  as  taken  to  be  an 
attachment  of  the  consonants,  were  not  written ; 
only  fur  some  of  them  in  certain  cases,  (i  and  u, 
e  and  oj  and  for  the  dipthongs,  the  kindred 
letter,  f  and  ^,  at  first,  and  afterwards  for  these 
and  other  vowels,  )<{  and  j^  also,  were  used  as 
written  signa.    It  can  be  shown  from  the  Maso- 
retic  text  itself,  that  the  use  of  these  letters,  in 
this  way,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  became 
more  frequent  towards  the  time  of  the  captivity 


and  afterwards,  than  it  had  been  before  (a. 
EwaJd.  Qrammatik,  {  82-86).  The  living  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  so  long  as  it  continued  to 
be  spoken,  served  to  obviate,  in  good  measure, 
the  difficulty  of  reading  without  vowels ;  al- 
though there  can  be  no  question  that  for  less 
experienced  readers  such  a  vowelless  text  must 
have  been  even  then  a  source  of  much  misunder- 
standing. In  what  way  the  text  was  preserved 
and  perpetuated  during  this  time,  we  are  wholly 
without  information;  we  may  presume,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  still  more  exposed  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  corruption  than  afterwards.  The 
Scriptures  were  not  then  sacred  or  canonical 
for  the  people  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  although  single  books,  from  the  official 
character  of  their  writers,  might  challenge 
more  than  ordinary  respect  and  care,  others 
appear  to  have  been  originally  but  little  above 
the  rank  of  private  writings.  The  bold  varia> 
tions  which  appear  in  the  many  passages  of  the 
0.  T.,  of  which  we  have  double  versions,  are  a 
practical  proof  of  the  freedom  with  which  later 
writers  allowed  themselves  to  make  use  of  older 
compositions,  and  show  clearly  that  these  com- 
positions were  not  then  regarded  as  a  sacred, 
objectively  fixed  and  invariable  letter  in  the 
'sense  of  the  later  canon ;  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  there  was  not  then  either  the  same 
enormous  care  as  afterwards  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  ereir  single  word  and  letter. 
With  such  feeling  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
both  reader  and  writer  towards  these  monu- 
ments of  Scripture,  the  danger  of  textual  cor- 
ruption, which  must  always  attend  any  multi- 
plication of  a  book  by  transcription,  was  aug- 
mented ;  a  special  occasion  for  it  lay  also  in 
the  want  of  clearness  and  distinction  that  char- 
acterised the  old  style  of  writing.  We  find  in 
fact,  accordingly,  in  the  duplicate  passages  of  the 
O.  T.,  besides  such  variations  as  are  to  bo 
ascribed  to  intentional  change  on  the  part  of 
later  writers,  many  others  also  that  rest  plainly 
on  a  corruption  of  the  text,  in  part  proper 
blunders,  as  in  names  and  numbers  (s.  Movers, 
Abhandl.  tlber  die  Chronik.  p.  53-74;  Cappel- 
lus^ crit.  sncr.  I.  p.  61-132) ;  and  although  a 
portion  of  these  blunders  first  became  general 
in  later  post-canonical  times,  old  translations 
exhibiting  still  in  place  of  them  the  true  read- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  them  nevertheless  must 
be  referred  to  the  period  preceding  the  canon, 
and  go  thus  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  present 
proposition.  At  any  rate,  the  explanation  given 
of  tne  matter  by  Buxtorf  Anticr.  2,  o.  2,  p.  366, 
&c.,  and  Carpsov,  crit  sacr.  p.  120,  ^.,  can  no 
longer  satisfy  any  one. 

II.  A  new  period  for  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  dates  from  the  time  after  the  cap- 
tivity, when  they  were  raised  to  canonical  dig- 
nity, and  made  the  object  of  growing  veneration 
in  their  present  general  form.  This  did  not 
indeed  take  place  for  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
at  once,  as  the  older  theologians  and  some 
modern  ones  also  assert,  through  Ezra,  namely, 
Nehemiah,  and  other  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue: as  though  these  had  brought  together 
and  completed  the  entire  canon ;  rather  the  for- 
mation of  the  canon  was  a  gradual  work.  Still 
as  the  time  of  this  work  at  least  begins  with 
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Bira,  we  reokon  from  him  alto  the  general 
period  now  in  question,  and  allowing  it  to  ex- 
tend to  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was^  closed 
(the  end  of  the  5th  centorY),  distinguish  the 
whole  as  the  period  preceding  the  Masora.  It 
is  the  period  in  which  not  only  the  letters  and 
the  text  received  their  fixed  form,  but  also  the 
reading  and  division  of  the  text  was  in  the  main 
settled  just  as  it  holds  now,  and  the  critical  and 
grammatical  apparatus  in  large  part  produced, 
trhich  was  afterwards  brought  together  in  the 
Masora ;  all  depending  for  its  transmission  at 
first,  however,  on  oral  tradition  alone. 

1.  First  we  have  an  alteration  of  the  writing, 
and  the  production  of  a  sacred  calligraphy.  The 
Old  Hebrew  letters,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Aramean  characters,  gradually  passed  into  the 
square  form  (^310  SHS)*  called  also  "As- 

Syrian,  or  Babylonico-Aramean  writing" 
(niB^N  DHJ)-    The  Jewish  tradition,  as  it 

appears  in  the  Talmud  Sandhedr.  fol.  21  et  22, 
Hier.  Megill.  fol.  71,  b.,  with  Origen  (Hexapla, 
torn.  I.,  p.  86,  ed.  Montf.).  and  Jerome  (prolog, 
gal.  ad  libr.  Regum)  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
the  square  character  to  Eira,  and  calls  it  ex- 
pressly Aramean  writing,  which  the  Jews 
adopted  in  place  of  their  Old  Hebrew  letters, 
having  resigned  these,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Samaritans  (s.  Oesenius^  Qesch.,  p.  150,  &c.). 
Modem  investigations  have  served,  it  is  true,  to 
confirm  this  Aramean  derivation  of  the  square 
characters ;  the  Aramean  writing  in  particular 
which  appears  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
from  the  Ist  to  the  3d  century  after  Christ,  and 
which  was  no  doubt  much  earlier  in  use,  shows 
a  natural  preparation  for  characters  of  this  sort 
(Gesenius,  1.  c.  2  42,  &c.,  and  Hupfeld,  Stud.  u. 
krit.  1830,  II.  p.  256-301);  but  it  has  like- 
wise been  shown,  recently,  from  a  close  exami- 
nation of  these  square  letters  themselves,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  a  continuation  strictly  of 
the  Aramean  form  of  writing,  but  still  include 
characteristic  features  of  the  Old  Hebrew,  so 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  develop- 
ment of  this  last  under  the  long  influence  of  the 
Aramean  characters  (Hup/eld,  l,  c.  p.  298, 4^.). 
As  this  development  at  most  began  only,  with- 
out ending,  in  Eira's  time,  the  opinion  that  he 
introduced  the  square  writing  must,  of  course,  be 
given  up;  as  indeed  the  general  notion  also  of 
a  rcffular  and  sudden  exchange  of  one  style  of 
writing  for  the  other,  and  of  a  formal  transcrip- 
tion of  the  books  out  of  the  old  character  into 
the  new,  is  one  that  cannot  be  intelligently 
maintained.  The  case  absolutely  requires 
rather  the  conception  of  a  long,  gradual  process 
of  transformation.  Within  what  time,  and 
through  what  stages,  this  may  have  been  ac- 
complished, we  have  not  the  means  of  determin- 
ing precisely.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans, at  the  close  of  the  5th  century  before 
Christ,  along  with  their  Pentateuch,  received 
from  the  Jews  the  Old  Hebrew  writing;  and 
also  that  this  writing  was  used  in  the  Asmonean 
time  upon  coins,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
still  then  intellieible  to  the  people.  The  proofs 
urged  Trom  the  LXX.  in  favor  of  either  charao- 
ter,  as  used  in  the  3d  and  2d  cent,  before  Chr., 
are  ambiguous,  and  only  go  to  show  that  the 


writing  was  then  in  the  oonme  of  aetiial  ebsoge 
(s.  Eichham,  Einl.  4  Aufl  Bd.  1,  p.  201,  Ac; 
Oesenitu^  1.  o.  p.  153,  158,  176 ;  Moven,  1.  e. 

£.  32-40 ;  Frankei,  Vorstudien.  p.  211-213). 
ut  that  this  change  was  in  the  main  complete 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  has  long  been  rightly  in- 
ferred from  Matth.  5:18;  inasmuch  as  the  Jod 
is  here  named  as  the  least  letter,  which  it  i« 
only  in  the  square  character,  and  refereace  ii 
maile  also  to  the  small  projections  or  points 
attached  in  it  to  the  upper  part  of  certain  letters 
(s.  the  representations  in  Surenhutivs^  Mishns, 
I.  p.  9).  In  the  Misbna  the  square  style  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  H^'^^CTK  (Surenh.  II. 

p.  390^92,  YI.  490) ;  and  in  Origen's  tine  it 
was  regarded  as  something  old,  and  its  intro- 
duction ascribed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  £zrs,  a 
proof  of  its  having  been  long  in  use.  The  de- 
scriptions which  Jerome  and  the  Talmad  give 
of  particular  letters  agree  fully  with  the  fonn 
which  they  have  in  manuscripta  at  the  present 
day.  The  anxious  superKtition  for  the  letter. 
which  took  posscssiun  of  the  Jews  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  must  quickly  have  puts 
stop  to  any  further  change  uf  writing ;  in  the 
Talmud  accordingly,  wo  find  what  was  mere 
custom  before  turned  into  a  prescribed  rule,  sod 
specific  directions  given  in  regard  to  calligrs- 
phy  and  orthography  {Menach,  p.  29,  sqq.; 
Schabbt  p.  103.  soq. ;  Megill,  hier.  p.  71,  sqq.; 
8.  Wdhner,  antiq.  hebr.  sect.  I.  c.  45).  In  con- 
sequence of  this  guardianship  of  the  text  on  the 
part  of  the  Talmudists,  the  square  character  ts 
then  in  use  has  continued  fixed  and  unchanged 
to  the  present  day,  with  hardly  the  slightest 
variations  of  type'  in  any  part  of  the  world 
[Eichhmm,  {  351,  dbc). 

2.  The  growing  reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
their  canonical  books  during  this  period,  made 
it  an  object  to  keep  them  with  sacred  care,  sod, 
above  all,  to  secure  a  critical  settlement  of  the 
text.  How  easily  errors  arise,  and  moltiplj 
themselves,  in  the  copying  of  books,  is  kno^n 
from  the  literary  history  of  all  nations;  thej 
occur  in  the  later  Masoretic  manuscripts;  and, 
even  in  the  received  Hebrew  text  itself,  exam- 
ples of  all  sorts  of  such  errors  are  still  to  be 
found.  Classifications  and  specimens  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  false  readings  oecor, 
may  bo  founa  in  almost  any  manual  of  iDtr<Hlo^ 
tion  to  the  Bible,  as  L,  JVauer,  crit  sao.  {20; 
Eichliom,  i  93-106 :  John,  {  127-147 ;  more 
briefly  with  De  WetU,  {  83 ;  KeU,  {  204.  Soeh 
false  readings  got  into  the  manuscripts  of  the 
older  books,  as  a  matter  of  course,  before  the 
formation  of  the  canon.  Attention  afterwards 
must  soon  have  been  drawn  to  the  variatioos 
offered  to  view  in  this  way,  in  different  copies 
of  the  sacred  text,  and  with  this  would  be  felt  at 
once  the  need  of  applying  to  it  some  critieal 
revision.  This  began  first,  so  far  su  we  knor, 
with  the  *'  Law,"  and  as  it  would  seem  among 
the  Jews  in  Babylon ;  for  Ezra,  when  he  cane 
from  Babylon  to  Palestine,  was  already  tN 
great  Doctor  of  the  Law,  and  only  brought  witb 
him  to  Jerusalem  a  form  of  learning  in  which 
he  had  been  long  trained  before.  That  be  and 
his  associates,  beside  expounding  the  law,  and 
applying  it  to  practical  ends,  bestowed  attentioB 
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also  on  the  fettlement  of  its  text,  we  mnj  well 
believe,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
with  the  Talmudists,  tnat  all  the  results  of  later 
critical  labors  were  known  to  him,  or  that  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  passaf^,  Nehem.  8 :  8  (s. 
Buxtorf^  Tiber.  C.  8).  That  other  portions  aUo  of 
the  Snored  Writings,  especially  the  books  of  the 
Prophets,  the  PMalms,  Aks.,  soon  received  simi- 
lar care,  is  again  easy  to  believe ;  and  if  we 
allow  any  historical  ground  for  the  compara- 
tively recent  tradition  of  the  "Great  Synagogue" 
(with  ^100^  Qesch.  des  Yolks  Israel.  III.,  2,  p. 
191,  &c.),  we  must,  of  course,  ascribe  to  the  men  of 

this  Synagogue,  or  to  the  D^*l£)^D«  ^^<®'  Ezra's 

time,  an  important  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
text.  To  them  it  must  be  owing  that  such  ma- 
terial variations  as  we  find  in  certain  parts  of 
the  LXX.,  over  against  the  Hebrew  text,  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  Palestine  manuscripts, 
if  they  ever  had  place  in  them,  and  came  no 
more  afterwards  into  view.     But  that  these 

older  D^*l£)^D  fitted  unalterably  the  present 

consonantal  text,  with  all  its  details,  down 
to  the  most  nnimportant  reading,  and  this  not 
merely  for  the  older  books,  but  for  all  the  bfMiks 
now  in  the  canon,  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a 
moment  The  settlement  of  all  the  particulars 
of  an  un punctuated  text  is  at  best  no  simple  and 
easy  task  ;  it  supposes  accurate  ezegetical  and 
grammatical  stuaies,  and  could  only  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  settled  system  of  right  interpreta- 
tion; it  must  be  thus  the  work  of  a  series  of 
generations.  We  have,  moreover,  in  the  oldest 
critical  documents,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
and  the  LXX.,  proofs  which  show  that  in  that 
period  (from  the  end  of  the  5th  to  the  2d  cent 
before  Christ),  the  received  text,  as  found  in  the 
most  common  and  best  approved  manuscripts, 
was  not  yet  the  same  throughout  with  the  present 
Masoretic.  It  will  be  generally  acknowledged 
DOW,  indeed  (ngainnt  Morinus,  Capellus,  Houbi- 
gant,  Kennicott,  and  other  extravagant  admi- 
rers of  the  critical  value  of  those  documents), 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  variations  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  from  the  Maso- 
retic text,  rest  on  arbitrary,  uncritical  and  un- 
skilful changes;  still  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  such  differences,  which  do  undoubt- 
edly proceed  from  real,  and  in  part  good,  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  itself, 
and  which  can  be  explained  on  this  supposition 
alone.  The  Greek  translators  took  pains  of 
course  to  secure  good  manuscripts,  especially  of 
the  Law  ;  and  as  they  Hhow  in  so  many  places  the 
same  variations  (good  or  bad)  from  tne  Maso- 
retic text,  which  we  find  in  the  Law  and  Penta- 
teuch, the  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  such  readings  were  then  in  common  use, 
and  that  they  were  only  afterwards  set  aside  in 
consequence  uf  a  more  thorough  revision  of  the 
text  on  the  part  of  the  Palestine  scholars.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  forming 
the  text  continued  down  even  to  Christian 
times,  and  that  although  it  was  mainly  com- 
pleted in  the  age  of  the  D^n£)1D*  ^^^'  improve- 

ments  were  still  made  in  particular  points. 
Even  the  more  literal  translations  of  the  2d 
cent  after  Christ  show  frequent,  though  fewer, 


Tariatkons  from  the  Masoretic  test  ( OappdL  11. 
p.  843).  Only  in  the  Targums  do  we  meet  first 
with  a  text  closely  approaching  this  standard 
[CappeU,  crit  sac.'ll.  p.  771-703).  The  same 
correspondence  meets  us  in  Origen  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Talmud,  the  consonantal  text  appears  as 
one  already  settled  and  fixed  throughout;  in 
such  sort  that  any  occasional  various  readings 
are  appended  now  merely  as  a  Keri  to  the  Che- 
iib  ;  and  both  this  result  and  the  remains  of  the 
critical  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  are  viewed  as 
a  work  of  high  antiquity,  and  referred  to  a 

»J'DO   ntS^eS  n^Sn    (^'edar,  f.  37,  b.; 


T    T 


Buztorft  Tiber,  p.  40,  sq.).  Wo  may  consider 
the  foundation  of  the  present  text  then  as  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  Talmudic  age.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  this  work  of  revision  proceeded,  are 
in  general  sufficiently  clear.  The  immense  rever- 
ence of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  books  (s.  /o«e- 
phus,  c.  Ap.  1,  8.)  leads  us  at  once  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
conscientiousness  and  care.  This  appears  also 
in  the  work  itself.  The  text  they  have  given  us 
is  formed  with  the  most  anxious  regard  to  the 
smallest  particulars.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
different  writers,  books,  and  times,  archssisms, 
idioms,  local  shades  of  dialect,  even  special 
modes  of  writing,  are  preserved  with  wonder- 
ful fidelity ;  and  we  see  that  every  sort  of  inten- 
tional and  arbitrary  change  or  emendation  (in 
the  case  even  of  so  smalla  matter  as  the  writ- 
ing), lay  far  off  from  the  minds  of  these  critics. 
An  examination  of  the  numerous  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  0.  T.  leads  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
here,  if  anywhere,  it  lay  in  their  way  to  remove 
discrepancies,  and  to  correct  manifest  contradic- 
tions and  errors,  using  one  passage  to  improve 
another  (as  the  LXX.  have  often  done) ;  that 
they  avoided  everything  of  the  sort  proves  their 
great  conscientiousness.  The  charge  of  their 
having  falsified  particular  passages  on  doctrinal 
grounds  (as  was  asserted  nere  and  there  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  in  later  times  by  /.  Fo»«, 
de  LXX.  interp.  p.  18,  so. ;  Kennicott,  diss.  II. 
sup.  rat.  C.  1,  p.  17,  sq.,  ana  others),  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  groundless  {Capj^l,  I. 
p.  1*13;  IValton,  prolegg.  ad  Polygl.  Lond. 
Vll. ;  Carpzov,  crit  p.  Ill,  958,  sq. ;  Bauer, 
crit.  p.  47,  sq.),  and  is  now,  indeed,  in  regard  to 
spch  passages  as  Is.  19 :  18 ;  53 : 9 ;  Pa,  22 :  16, 
found  to  be  so  beyond  doubt.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  follows,  also,  that  these  old  critics 
determined  the  text,  not  by  conjecture,  but  only 
by  the  evidence  of  manuscripts.  For  this  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful,  an  it  gives  us  assurance, 
at  least,  on  what  ground  the  readings  of  our  text 
rest  But  it  is  another  question,  whether  this 
principle  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  fully  correct 
text  We  know  nothing  indeed  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  manuscripts  they  used ;  but 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  only  a  few  or 
inferior  manuscripts  for  a  book,  and  that  these 
happened  to  concur  in  an  error,  this  must  then 
have  got  also  into  their  text,  and  so  have  be- 
come fixed  there  forever.  Much  depended  be- 
sides on  the  critical  principles  by  which  they 
were  governed  in  the  choice  of  reading.  The 
critical  proceeding  noticed  in  the  Talmud  bier. 
Taanith.  f.  68,  a.,  according  to  which,  in  the 
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oompftraon  of  three  mftnuieriptf,  two   were 
111  ways  allowed  to  prevail  agaiimt  one  (s.  Eick' 
horn,  (115),  18  not  enited  to  beget  a  favorable 
presumption  of  their  skill.    Altogether  we  mav 
coDolude,  that  the  deoisioos  of  these  men,  though 
in  general  right,  were  not  so  always,  and  that 
their  text  is,  beyond  oomparison,  the  best  and 
most  worthy  of  credit,  but  still  not  absolutely 
perfect  and  free  from  error.    It  lay  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  their  plan,  to  oorreot  errors  which 
were  current  in  the  manuscripts  generally  of 
their  own  time  to  which  they  nad  access ;  and 
one  may  readily  comprehend  thus,  how  in  the 
text  furmed  by  them  many  errors  might  still  re- 
main, which  they  bad  no  power  to  remove,  be- 
cause in  their  time  the  critical  testimonies  were 
too  scant  and  defective.    That  some  such  errors 
do  in  fact  lurk  in  the  Masoretio  text,  beyond  the 
reach  now  of  all  external  conviction,  and  yet 
manifest  enough  from  their  grammatical  and  logi- 
cal connections,  no  nnprejudiced  interpreter  can 
deny.    Of  the  criiieal  apparaiug  provided  in 
these  ancient  labors,  there  are  left  to  us  unfor- 
tunately only  very  sparse  remains ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  various  readings  from  older  times,  if 
such   were   ever  collected,  have  been  almost 
wholly  lost.   A  portion  of  this  critical  apparatus 
of  the  older  time  is  included  in  the  later  Masora, 
but  being  mixed  here  with  more  recent  matter 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.     Other  such 
relics,  however,  are  noticM  in  the  Talmud,  and 
these  notices  are  important  ss  serving  to  give 
ns  some  insight  into  the  critical  endeavors  of 
this  remote  period.     In   the  Talmud  Nedar, 
f.  37,  b.,  it  is  related  that  the  DHQ^D  ^^  ^^ 

m 

aside  in  five  places  an  erroneously  introduced 
^  ;  and  so  also  in  the  later  Masora,  at  Numbers 

i :  1,  and  Ps.  106 :  20,  we  have  it  stated,  that  in 
some  16  or  18  passages  (CappeU,  I.  p.  445-455), 
they  had  secured  and  fixed  the  right  readine 
•gainst  particular  alterations,  either  apprehended 
or  actually  found  in  manuscripts.  In  the  same 
way,  the  so-called  **  extraordinary  points  "  over 
tingle  words  or  letters  (s.  the  15  cases  where 
they  occur  in  the  text  in  CappcU,  I.  p.  455-458, 
and  Buxtorf,  Tiber,  cap.  17),  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  older  critics  (for  the  Talmud  and 
Jerome  on  Gen.  18 :  35,  notice  something  of  the 
sort),  and  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  a  mark 
of  spuriousness,  or,  at  least,  to  indicate  critical 
suspicion.  Fragments  of  the  critico-exegetical 
apparatus  of  the  older  time  are  found  also  in 
the  three  sorts  of  Ktri*a,  which  were  quite 
familiar  to  the  Talmudists,  and  are  referred 
by  them  in  part  to  primitive  tradition  ;  namely, 
where  either  something  was  read  which  did  not 

stand  written  in  the  text  (yr\^  ^\  ^^7^1, 
or  something  was  not  read  which  did  stand  there 
(**^r?  Vk)'\  Hl'nip)'  or  what  was  written  in  one 
way  was  read  in  another  O^H^^  *"lp)'  '^^^^^ 

three  forms  of  annotation  are  mainly,  it  is  true, 
of  only  exegetical  worth,  being  so  far  scholia 
merely  to  the  text;  but  still  a  considerable 
number  of  them  present  real  variations  of  reading 
( CappdL  1. 393,  Aks.  ;  EUhhorn,  {  148),  and  these 
rest,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  not  on  mere  con^ 


jectoral  emendation,  but  upon  a  eompsriMn  of 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  beini;  confirmed  by 
old  versions.    They  are  actual  remains  thus  or 
an  older  critical  apparatus,  and  in  such  Tiew 
deserve  our  regard  ;  only  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  nothing  has  been  banded  down  to  us  enn- 
cerning  the  character  and  number  of  the  docu- 
ments from  which  the^  are  derived.    More  of 
this  older  apparatus  might,  perhaps,  have  come 
down  to  ns,  if  it  bad  li^en  sooner  committed  to 
writing;  but  like  all  other  results  and  determi- 
nations pertaining  to  the  text,  theiie  aluo  were 
preserved  through  this  whole  period  only  br 
oral  tradition.     From  what  has  reached  U8, 
however,  we  may  see  that  the  Jewish  criticiim 
then,  as  afterwards,  bad  to  do  with  subordinate 
particularities  of  the  text  only,  and  not  at  til 
with  uncertainties  materially  aiSecting  its  proper 
Bensc. 

3.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  formation  of  ilie 
written  text  went  the  ordering  of  the  way  is 
which  it  ICO*  to  be  read,  or  the  determination  of 
its  vowel  sounds,  and  its  distinction  into  words 
verses,  and  sections. 

That  the  old  writing  had  no  vowel  points,  bas 
been  already  mentioned.  No  one  dreaoia  nov 
of  their  being  coeval  with  the  Hebrew  letten. 
It  is  sufficiently  settled  moreover,  that  the  vowels, 
accents,  and  other  reading  marks,  were  not 
added  to  the  text  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, as  maintained  by  the  Buxtorfs  and  otben 
(s.  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  brought  to^tber 
by  Carpzov,  crit.  sac.  p.  242-274  ;  LSseker,  de 
causis,  p.  276,  sqq.,  and  mostly  well  refuted  bj 
L,  Batter,  crit.  sac.  J  13).  We  go  farther,  how- 
ever, and  say,  that  through  this  whole  period 
on  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  the  sacred  text 
had  no  such  points.  The  old  versions  gen^ 
rally,  and  Josephus,  differ  in  the  reading  sod 
vowel  expression  of  Biblical  words  so  materially 
fr«»m  the  Masoretio  text,  that  they  cannot  poin* 
bly  havo  had  before  them  the  same  vocalintion 
as  it  now  stands.  The  deviations  are  not  on 
the  part  of  one  only  or  of  another,  but  of  alL 
Origcn  also  gives  his  Hebrew  text,  in  the  Hexa- 
pla,  a  different  expression.  And  Jerome,  who 
everywhere  brings  forward  critical  and  0Ttb> 
graphical  observations  in  his  works  on  theO.  T^ 
as  he  tells  ns  himself,  knew  of  no  vowel  8igiii> 
Su  the  Talmudists  suppose  everywhere  an  un- 
pointed texts  and  show  throughout  no  know- 
ledge of  any  such  sort  of  reading  marks,  as  wai 
supposed  by  the  Buxtorfs  (s.  this  proved  at 
large  by  Eluu  Levita  in  Mas.  Ilammas. ;  Cap- 
peluis,  arc. ;  /.  Morinus,  exerc. ;  and  Bupfdi, 
as  above,  p.  554-570).  Even  to  this  day  the 
public  or  sacred  manuscripts  of  the  Jews  are 
written  without  points  or  reading  marks  of  soj 
sort,  by  express  regulation,  in  which  the  ola 
custom  has  been  converted  into  law.  AH  goes 
to  show  that  the  Masoretio  punctuation  svstetn, 
asElias  Levita  affirmed  lung  since,  was  of  later 
origin.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  howerer, 
that  the  reading  of  the  unpointed  text,  during 
the  period  in  question,  was  with  the  Jews  either 
wilful  or  vague ;  we  must  believe,  rather,  that 
alone  with  its  official  settlement  the  way  ifl 
wbicn  it  was  to  be  understood  and  read  was  also 
fixed.  Not  at  once  indeed ;  but,  as  the  text 
!  itself,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  through 
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the  studies  of  many  generations.  The  old  Greek 
TenioDS,  the  LXa.  especially,  have  not  only  a 
Terr  peculiar  Yocalisation  system,  but  exhibit 
soch  material  Tariations  in  the  reading  of  words 
from  the  Masoretio  reading,  and  yet  again  such 
•trikini;  correspondences  with  it  here  and  there, 
in  difficult  and  doubtful  passages,  as  show 
plainly  enough  the  existence  of  an  exegetical 
tradition  in  regard  t«)  the  matter,  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  finally  settled  cYerr  particular, 
powibly  also  may  not  have  been  fully  known  to 
these  Greek  translators,  or  was  not  considered 
bj  them,  perhaps,  to  be  throughout  of  binding 
force.  The  older  Targums,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeding  from  Palestine,  present  far  less  varia- 
tion from  the  Masoretic  sense  of  the  text,  and 
prove  thus  that  the  exegetical  tradition,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  period,  had  be- 
come tolerably  firm  and  general.  Jerome  later 
has  a  sure  tradition  throughout,  to  which  he 
appeals  as  an  authority  against  the  Greek  ver- 
sions, varying  in  the  whole  very  slightly  from 
the  Masoretic  system  (s.  CappeUus  II,  p.  858- 
868).  So  in  the  Talmud  also,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  all  reading-marks,  the  right  way  of 
reading  the  text  is  assumed  to  be  fixed,  well 
known,  and  universally  accredited.  It  appears, 
then,  that  long  before  the  close  of  this  period 
the  reading  of  the  text  was  fully  fixed,  and  so 
far  the  older  scholars  were  right,  who  claimed 
for  the  vocalisation  an  origin  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Masorets :  still  this  was  not  fixed  in  the 
writing,  but  only  orally  transmitted ;  although 
possibly,  even  then,  individual  men  of  learning 
may  have  sometimes  entered  in  their  books 
marks  and  signs  of  their  own  to  assist  their 
memory. 

Closelv  connected  with  the  reading  of  words 
is  their  divition  ;  this,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  previously  at  hand  in  the  more  oncient 
manuscripts,  must  also  have  been  fixed  in  the 
period  now  under  consideration.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  this  part  of  the  work  in  regard  to 
the  text  took  place  early,  and  was  soon  carried 
OQt  regularly  in  the  writing.  Proofs  of  the  fact 
are  found  in  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  which  every 
word  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  point ; 
and  in  the  Greek  versions,  which  very  often 
vary  indeed  in  the  division  of  words  from  the 
present  text,  but  mostly  with  such  only  as  are 
closely  connected  in  sense  (CappelL  11,  685- 
693,  83^-842 ;  Eichhom,  {  73,  76).  The  Tar- 
gprns  agree  almost  uniformly  with  the  Masoretic 
aivision.  The  square  character,  completed  in 
the  first  Christian  centuries,  with  its  peculiar 
£oal  letters,  shows  that  the  separation  of  words 
was  then  regularly  observed  also  in  writinc. 
Jerome  has  such  a  text  before  him ;  the  Tai- 
mad  prescribes  how  large  the  interval  must  be 
between  single  words;  the  synagogue-rolls, 
although  they  have  no  points,  separate  the 
words  throughout,  following,  of  course,  the 
usage  of  the  old  manuscripts  from  the  Talmudic 
time ;  and  the  circumstance  that  a  number  of 
the  Masoretic  Keri's  correct  the  traditional  dis- 
tinction of  words,  serves  to  confirm  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  system  established  in  our 
present  text. 

The  division  into  tertes  again  is  by  no  means 
of  one  age  with  the  accentuation,  but  of  much 


earlier  origin.  It  has  its  ground  in  the  distinc> 
tion  of  sentences  and  propositions.  That  this 
was  not  regularly  expressed  in  the  most  ancient 
writing,  is  well  nigh  certain ;  only  in  poetic 
compositions,  it  was  usual  from  the  first,  or  at 
least  very  earlv*  to  mark  the  rythmical  clauses 
by  spaces,  or  by  breaking  off  the  lines.  This 
mode  of  writing  poetry  was  formerly  general, 
(even  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Biblical  manu- 
scripts,) and  is  still  found  in  the  older  Heb. 
manuscripts  extant;  for  the  passages  Ex.  15, 
Deut.  32,  Judg.  5,  2  Sam.  2^2,  it  is  even  pre- 
scribed by  law  (Talm.  Schabb.  f.  103,  b.  Sophe- 
rim  c.  12),  and  so  practised  still ;  it  was  owing 
to  the  Masoretic  s^-stem  of  accents  that  it  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.  For  the  prose  text 
nothing  similar  is  shown  from  early  times ;  the 
Sam.  Pent,  has  indeed  clauses  marking  the 
sense,  but  not  the  Masoretic  verses  (Walton, 
prolog.  XI.  10) ;  the  versions  too  have  these 
not,  but  vary  widely  here  also  from  that  text. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  necessity 
of  fixed  sentences  for  the  purposes  of  interpre- 
tation, and  for  synagogue  reading,  must  have 
led  to  some  observance  of  the  sort  in  practice. 
In  the  Talmud,  the  establishment  of  verses 
(D^P1DS)»  ^^^^  ^^^  prose  and  poetry,  comes 

I  •  • 

into  view  as  something  finished  and  complete ; 
it  is  spoken  of  at  times  as  having  been  known 
to  Ezra;  and  frequently  the  number  of  verses 
belonging  to  particular  books  or  sections  is  ex- 
pressly given,  in  near,  though  not  full  agree- 
ment, with  the  later  Masoretio  computation. 
Still  all  this  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
matter  of  oral  tradition  only  in  the  schools ;  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  no  mention  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  verses  in  writing,  and  no  rule  on  the 
subject  in  regard  to  the  division  of  words.  So 
nothing  of  the  sort  appears  in  the  later  svna- 

fogue  rolls.    That  the  divisions  introduced  by 
erome  into  his  Latin  version  were  not  those  of 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  Hupfeld,  p.  854-856. 

The  resolution  of  the  text  into  larger  and 
smaller  sections  (nVt2'*'^S)*  ^^^^  ^  be  of 

• 

older  date  than  the  division  into  verses ;  as  the 
occasion  for  it  also  was  more  obviously  and 
immediately  at  hand.  They  are  at  least  more 
ancient  than  the  Talmud;  mention  is  made 
of  them  even  in  the  Mishna,  and  often  in 
the  Gemara;  where  they  are  also  referred  to 
Mosaic  tradition,  and  careful  regard  is  ordered 
to  be  had  to  them  in  copying  the  Law.  Hence 
they  are  found  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  They 
were  designated  in  writing  by  blank  spaces 
(iCnDS  ^^  tiOy^Q)'*  and  these  were  of  a  two- 

fold  character,  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
sorts;  namely,  greater  sections,  marking  the 
transition  to  a  new  subject,  in  the  case  of  which 
the  space  was  made  to  fill  out  the  line,  whence 
their   name    "open"   (nlniflS    "S)»    •"^ 

smaller  sections,  of  subordinate  sense,  as  noted  by 
intervals  within  the  lines,  and  so  termed  *'shut'' 

or  "bound"  (nioino  "3  or  niD^OD  "B). 

*  S 

In  later  manuscripts  both  are  represented  only 
by  spaces  within  the  lines,  but "  — '^hed  by 
an  inserted  £)  or  Q.    Not  on?  *  the 

rest  of  the  canon  likewise,  this 
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fray ;  and  bo  we  have  it  also  now  in  our  printed 
editions,  only  in  these  other  portions  no  use  is 
made  of  the  fl  or  n  for  distinction.  The  chap- 
ters of  the  Sim.  rent,  and  the  eapUttla  of  Je- 
rcime  are  of  another  sort,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sections  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  neither 
have  the  haphiaroik,  or  the  passages  taken  oot 
of  the  Prophets  for  ecclesiastical  reading,  a  cor- 
responding purpose  and  sense  (see  the  whole 
subject,  Hupfeld,  p.  832-844). 

For  the  division  of  the  entire  canon,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  canonical  books,  see  the  arti- 
cle Canon, 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  that 
the  whole  reading  of  the  text,  its  organization, 
and  its  division  into  words,  verses,  and  sections, 
became  established  gradually  long  after  its  ori- 

final  publication.  As  a  system,  therefore,  it 
as  no  claim  either  to  infallibility  or  absolute 
binding  force ;  and  although  it  bears  evidence 
of  thorough  knowledj^  and  great  care  on  the 
VSLTt  of  its  authors,  still  scattered  cases  occur  in 
which  the  interpreter  is  made  to  feel  irresistibly 
the  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  the  traditional 
reading. 

For  the  true  transmission  of  the  text,  thus  re- 
Ttsed  and  settled  on  all  sides,  no  pains  were 
spared ;  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  any 
omission,  addition,  or  change,  the  plan  was 
adopted,  even  before  the  Talmudic  time  as  it 
would  seem,  of  numbering  the  letters,  words, 
verses  and  sections ;  at  least  in  the  passage  of 
the  Talmud,  so  much  ur^d  by  Jiuxiarf,  Tib. 
p.  44,  such  numeration  is  praised  as  an  art 
familiar  to  the  D^HSlD*  ^"^  &>^^  out  of  use 

with  the  Talmudists.  .  Other  evidence  of  this 
care,  carried  even  to  superstition,  is  found  in  the 
directions  prescribed  for  the  writing  of  manu- 
scripts, requiring  as  they  do  the  most  minute 
regard  even  to  insignificant  particulars,  such  as 
the  careful  preservation  of  all  unusual  letters, 
(liierae  majusculae^  minuseuUie,  inver^ae,  sus- 
pensae^Jinales  in  the  middle,  medianae  at  the 
end,)  which  in  some  cases  perhaps  had  some 
arbitrary  design  no  longer  known,  but  often 
DO  doubt  owe  their  origin  to  sheer  acci- 
dent. With  all  this  care,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  full  end  was  thus  made  to 
various  readings ;  smaller  and  more  easily  cor- 
rigible errors  would  again  find  their  way  into 
manuscripts,  and  occasional  deviations  from 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  official  text; 
either  derived  from  the  time  going  before,  or 
through  carelessness  brought  in  afresh. 

III.  The  thii'd  period  of  the  history  of  the 
text  is  the  Masoreiie,  commonly  reckoned  from 
the  6th  to  the  11th  century.  It  includes  the 
age  of  the  Masorets  in  the  more  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  and  has  the  same  significance  for  the 
Biblical  text  that  the  Talmudic  period  has  for 
the  system  of  Jewish  law.  The  labors  of  the 
period  before  the  Masoreta  for  the  formation  of 
the  text,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  main 
ended  l)efore  the  Talmudic  time;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  was  handed  down 
through  that  whole  time  only  by  oral  tradition. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  that  led  to  the  writing  out  of  the 
law  in  the  3 — 5  oent.»  from  the  traditions  of  the 


doctors  collected  through  many  centuries  before, 
it  wns  felt  necessary  to  secon^n  permanent  form 
to  this  stock  of  criticism  also  by  committing  it, 
in  like  manner,  to  writing.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  the  occasion  for  this  came  in 
af^er  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  with  the  failore 
of  learned  men  which  began  to  prevail  in  the 
6th  century,  and  the  graflual  dying  out  of  the 
livingknowledge  of  the  Hebrew' timgae  (s.  Buz- 
tor/J  Tib.  p.  11,  et  Buxtorf,  de  punct.  p.  51). 
The  later  Jews  tell  us,  moreover,  that  the 
learned  men  who  undertook  this  task  were  not 
of  the  school  of  Babylon  for  the  most  part,  but 
of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  in  Palestine.  In  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  men  of  the  Masora,  as 
well  as  to  the  history  of  the  work  itself,  almost 
nothing  definite  has  come  down  to  us  (s.  Bta- 
torf,  m.  C.  7,  et  Wolf,  Bib.  Ileb.  Tom.  I.  No. 
337) ;  so  that  for  all  knowledge  of  the  grndoal 
progress  of  the  Masoretic  lalKirs  through  four 
centuries,  we  are  thrown  almost  wholly  opoo 
conjectures  and  indirect  conclusions ;  and  al- 
though it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  material  passing 
under  the  general  nnme  of  Maaora  is  composed 
of  different  layers  of  work,  we  are  no  lonf^ 
able  even  to  separate  these  with  any  clear  order. 
See  the  article  Mtiaora, 

The  main  care  thus  of  this  Masoretic  period 
(as  the  name  Masora,  "collection  of  tradition," 
itself  implies,)  was  directed  toward  the  object 
of  collecting  and  noting  the  exegetico-critical 
material  of  previous  times.  It  produced,  how- 
ever, also,  new  results  of  its  own  ;  the  mind  of 
the  older  critics  lived  again  in  their  learned  su^ 
ccssors,  and  sought  to  complete  through  tbem 
what  wns  still  needed  to  satisfy  in  fullits own 
previous  purpose  and  design,  by  carrying  oot 
the  regulation  of  the  text  to  its  amidlest  de- 
tails. 

In  the  consonantal  textus  receplus,  the  Maso- 
rets certainly  found  nothing  to  change;  it. was 
already  fixed,  and  only  needed  at  most  to  be 
purged  from  occasional  flaws  that  may  have  got 
into  the  manuscripts.  This  made  it  necessarj, 
however,  to  bring  together  such  remains  of  the 
old  critical  apparatus  as  were  still  preserved 
here  and  there  in  the  form  of  tradition.  We 
find  in  the  Masora  again,  accordingly,  all  the 
different  sorts  of  critical  observations  on  the 
text  which  we  have  before  spoken  of  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud,  only  more  full  and  com- 
plete; whilst  we  may  add  to  these  as  a  new 
kind  of  annotation,  brought  in  by  themselves, 
the    "grammatical    conjectures"    (jnOp)' 

which  they  use  in  certain  cases  to  intimate,  that 
according  to  grammar  and  the  ustu  loquendit 
different  reading  might  be  expected,  although  st 
is  not  therefore  to  be  substituted  ibr  the  te^i  u 
it  stands  (Buxt,  Tib.  p.  129).  But  these  variooi 
sorts  of  traditionary  criticism  were  also  en- 
larged by  them  materially,  as  the  comparisoQ 
of  manuscripts  led  them  to  note  in  many  plac^ 
what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  critic^ 
In  particular,  a  considerable  number  of  crith 
cal  Keri's  appear  to  have  been  added  by  them 
to  the  old  stock.  (On  the  different  kinds  of 
critical  Keri's,  both  Talmudic  and  Masoretic  s. 
De  Weite,  {  91 ;  CapjxU,  crit.  sacr.  lib.  IIL) 
Such  a  result  of  the  Maaoretxo  comparison  of 
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manoBcripta  is  also  the  list  of  (216-220)  Tarioas 
readings  between  the  western  and  eastern  manu- 
scripts, appended  bj  R.  Jacob  Ben  Gbajim  to 
the  2d  euition  of  the  Bom  berg  Bible  (s.  Cap- 
pdL  I.  422-439);  readines  collected  from  all 
tM  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentat«uch, 
which,  though  generally  of  no  accoont,  some- 
times touch  points  of  real  weight.  Where  the 
Keri's  have  to  do  with  exegesis  or  grammar,  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  them  proceed  immediately 
from  the  Masorets  themselves. 

The  next  matter  was  to  fix  in  writing,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  the  traditionary  read- 
ing of  the  text  as  then  receiTed  and  observed. 
This  led  to  the  punctuation  tygiem,  the  leading 
and  most  important  work  of  the  Masorets.    It  is 

ftossible  that  some  particular  marks  (points, 
inein,  Jbc.)  may  have  been  previously  employed 
in  private  manuscripts,  to  facilitate  right  read- 
ing; but  the  proper  formation  of  the  existing 
scheme  of  points  falls  within  the  time  from  the 
6th  to  the  8th  or  9th  century.    Starting  from 
simple  elements,  as  they  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  SyriHn  punctuation  (s.  Evoald^  Abhandlun- 
gen  zur  Orient,  u.  Bibl.  Literat.  1832,  p.  53-149  ; 
Hupfdd,  Stud.  a.  Krit.  1830.  IV.,  p.  786.  &o.), 
and  proceeding  at  first  under  the  influence  of 
the  progressive  changes  of  this  Syrian  pystem 
(both  in  vocalization   and  accentuation),   but 
taking  afU^rwards  by  degrees  its  own  course,  the 
scheme  in  question  unfolded  itself  through  vari- 
ous less  perfect  stages  to  its  present  complete- 
ness ;  in  which,  by  a  body  of  reading  notes  or 
signs,  it  is  sought  accurately  to  regulate  the 
utterance  of  ever?  letter,  syllable,  and  wurd,  in 
its  connection  with  others,  and  to  express  in 
writing  even  the  finest  shades  of  sound.     These 
notes,  attached  to  the  consonantal  text,  resolve 
themselves  into  such  as  govern  the  articulation 
of  the  consonants  (Dagbesh,  Mappik,  Raphe, 
Ac),  vowel  points,  and  accents.  The  pronuncia- 
tion thus  represented  is  no  doubt  that  of  Pales- 
tine, in  its  purest  transmitted  form ;  the  vast 
deviations  exhibited  by  the  Greek  versions  in 
their  way  of  sounding  Hebrew  word",  prove 
nothing  against  its  correctness  and  reliability, 
inasmuch  as  the  dialect  used  out  of  Palestine, 
and  so  most  known  among  the  Greeks,  was  no- 
toriously impure,  and  leaned  towards  the  Ara- 
mean  (s.  Quenius^  Geschicbte,  {  54,  &c. ;  Ewald, 
Qrammatik,  {  87,  g. ;  Prankd,  Vorstudien,  p. 
71-103),  and  in  general  the  Hebrew  was  dif- 
ferently spoken  formerly  in  different  regions  (s. 
/mmie,  ep.  126,  ad  Eui^r.).    Exegetically  con- 
sidered, the  reading  of  the  text  fixed  by  the 
points  (vocalitation  and  distinction)  rests  on  the 
older  traditional  reading;  man]^  seeming  irre- 
gularities, even,  not  falling  in  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  itself,  may  be  referred  to 
this  as  their  probable  source.    It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  origin  of  this  traditional 
sense  of  the  text,  to  avoid  being  so  far  over- 
powered by  respect  for  the  Masoretio  vowel 
system,  as  to  imwoe  every  single  reading  exr 
pressed  by  it  faultlessly  ri^bt ;  but  still  less  will 
this  be  the  case,  when  it  is  considered  ^et  far^ 
tber  that  the  tradition  itaelf  was  unquestionably 
often  enough  precarions,  and  that  in  soch  oases 
the  leas  oorrect  readinc  niay  have  oorae  into  the 
test.    Xhe  tame  may  be  wtid  also  of  the  aoeen- 


tuation,  so  far  as  it  governs  the  distinction  of 
propositions  and  sentences,  and  is  thus  of  exe- 
getical  worth ;  as  serving  simply  to  direct  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  the  rehearsal  of  the 
text,  it  aims  also,  indeed,  to  fix  what  was  then 
Rtanding  usage,  namely,  the  cantillation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Synagogue,  but  is  of  no  value 
for  the  Christian  reader.  How  far  the  Maso- 
rets, in  this  work,  have  made  use  of  what  was 
old,  and  how  far  they  have  added  what  was  new, 
may  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  East- 
ern or  Assyrian  punctuation  system,  again 
brought  to  light  recently,  which,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  that  of  Palestine,  and  resting;  on  tho 
same  basis,  diverges  from  it  nevertheless  with 
some  peculiarities  (see  it  described  by  EtoaUl,  in 
the  Jahrbuch  fUr  Bibl.  WisseoHchafc.  1.  n.  100- 
172). 

The  division  of  verses  and  sections  remained 
in  general  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period, 
with  only  slight  modifications  in  particular 
cases.  The  deviations  of  the  Talmudio  numera- 
tion of  verses  from  the  Masoretic  (s.  Buxlw/, 
Tib.  p.  44 ;  Hupfeld,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1837,  p.  848, 
850,  &c.),  authorise  us  to  infer,  that  from  defec- 
tive or  uncertain  tradition  much  was  put  by  tho 
Masorets  into  new  and  different  shape.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  however,  and  before 
the  points  were  introduced,  the  end  of  verses 
was  noted  by  the  Soph  Pasuk  (:).  afterwards  by 
the  accent  Silluk  also  (s.  ffnpjeld,  as  above, 
p.  857-861).  The  old  Parashoth  are  retained 
by  the  Masorets.  though  they  are  not  always 
held  to  be  right ;  being  still  designated  in  such 
case  by  a  blank  space,  or  by  the  Pinka  (the 
small  ring  Q  in  the  printed  copies),  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  ancient  tradition  (Hnpf,  p.  835). 
As  new  features  introduced  into  the  manuscripts 
during  the  Masoretic  time  may  be  mentioned, 
the  54  great  Parashoth,  or  Sabbath  lessons,  of 
the  Pentateuch;  the  Haphtaroth,  or  passages  for 
Synagogue  reading,  from  the  Prophets;  and  pro- 
bably, also,  the  447  D*mD»  ^^^  which  the  0. 

T.  is  distributed,  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
which,  however,  are  still  very  obscure. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  points,  there 
arose  in  regard  to  them  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  errors  and  variations  in  the  manuscripts. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  with  the  learned, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  period  now  bef(»re  us, 
to  find  and  fix  again  the  correct  punctuation  by 
a  comparison  of  manuscripts,  to  note  the  most 
important  variations,  and  to  put  in  cautionary 
references  in  cases  that  might  appear  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  yet  were  in  fact  right.  A  mass 
of  Masoretio  obsenrations  on  the  text  are  of  this 
sort.  We  know,  moreover,  that  about  the  year 
1034  a  general  synopsis  was  made  of  the  most 
material  differences  of  punctuation  in  the  Ori« 
ental  and  Occidental  manuscripts,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  first  class  being  referred  to  Moses,  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  those  of  the  other  to 
Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Ashur  (a.  the  list  oiJMygL 
Land.  Vol.  VI.) 

In  their  extraordinary  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  text,  and  the  right  readinj^  of  it,  the 
learned  men  of  this  perioa  were  earned  now  to 
snob  a  measure  of  superstitions  veneration  for 
every  letter  and  point  belonging  to  it,  that  they 
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made  it  a  bnsinets,  (at  it  wan  in  part,  also,  with 
the  old  D^*1£)1D«)  ^  number  the  single  sections, 

Terses,  words,  and  letters,  examine  and  count 
where,  and  how  often,  particular  words,  letters, 
peculiarities  of  writing,  or  anomalies,  occur  in 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  largest  and  which  the 
shortest  Terse,  Ac,  Ac.;  reducing  all  to  the 
form  of  written  record  and  obserration  (s.  Buxt 
Tib.  C.  12-18).  In  this  wnj  there  grew  to  be  a 
heap  of  minute,  and,  for  the  most  part,  worth- 
less remarks  upon  the  text,  the  result  of  mere 
external  observation,  multiplied  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  which  were  gradually  col- 
lected, along  with  the  more  important  annota- 
tions before-mentioned,  and  handed  down  under 
the  name  Masora.  Being  considered  an  essen- 
tial help  for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  an  effectual  preservative  of  its  purity, 
these  remarks  were  disseminated  in  different 
ways,  and  finally  written  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Biblical  manuscripts  themselves.  In  like 
manner  the  Masoretic  punctuation  was  found 
so  useful,  and  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  so 
much  of  a  necessity,  that  it  passed  into  the 
manuscripts  generally ;  and  in  tne  end,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  Synagogue  use,  none 
were  written,  which  did  not  contain  either  the 
printed  text  alone,  or,  at  lenst,  the  printed  text 
aloAg  with  that  without  points. 

IV.  The  Poti'Maaorttic  Period,  This  shows 
no  farther  material  alteration  of  the  text ;  the 
only  care  having  been  to  preserve  and  extend  it 
in  its  Masoretic  form.  The  manuscripts  by 
which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times 
are  of  two  classes,  the  public  or  sacred,  and  the 
private  or  common.  The  preparation  of  the  first, 
the  Synagogue-rolls,  was  so  carefully  watched, 
and  so  stfictlv  guarded  by  minute  regulations, 

(in  the  tract  l^tnnerim  ;  s.  also  Carpzov,  Crit.  I. 
).  8,  3  ;  and  ExchJwrn,  \  343-34C,)  that  the  oc- 
currence of  various  readings  and  errors  in  them 
was  almost  impossible.  They  embrace  only  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  MepUoth,  and  the  lessons 
from  the  Prophets,  exhibit  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  but  without  the  Masoretic  appa- 
ratus, and  are  mostly  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  though  of  old  appearance  outwardly, 
written  upon  rolls  of  parchment  or  leather. 
The  private  manuscripts,  written  not  only  on 
parchment  and  leather,  but  also  on  cotton  and 
common  paper,  in  different  kinds  of  book  form, 
contain,  with  the  pointed  text,  the  Masoretic 
array  of  notes,  more  or  less  full  (Keri's,  various 
readings,  scholia,  the  Masora  at  large,  or  in  ex- 
tracts denominated  the  lesser  Masora).  They 
were  the  work  generally  of  different  hands,  one 
person  having  written  the  consonants,  another 
the  points,  and  still  others  the  corrections,  the 
critical  apparatus,  the  Masora,  and  the  various 
rabbinical  translations,  and  remarks  often  added 
to  the  whole  (s.  on  all  this,  Eiehhorn,  {  347- 
371).  Their  age  and  country,  when  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  them- 
selves, can  hardly,  fur  the  most  part,  if  at  all, 
be  determined ;  of  all  we  have,  no  one  reaches 
back  into  the  Masoretic  period,  or  the  time  be- 
fore, since  the  Masoretic  manuscripta  soon 
pushed  aside  all  others,  and  caused  their  early 
^''-'npearanoe ;  the  oldest  known  is  from  the 


year  1106 ;  only  four  or  five  besides  have  retched 
us  from  this  century ;  about  50  from  the  13th 
cent.,  and  so  on  from  each  succeeding  eentory, 
more  in  proportion  (a.  for  lists  of  manaBcripti, 
Wolf,  BibL,  Ueb.  torn.  II.  et  IV.,  Kennio.  diss. 
gen.,  etc.).  As  regards  their  goodness,  different, 
mostly  unsatisfactory,  classifications  have  been 
tried ;  it  is  certain  only,  that  the  more  ancient, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  more  accnrate  than  the 
more  recent  (Eiehhom^  2  136  and  373,  Ac.; 
Jahn  {  117).  As  the  private  manuscripts  were 
not  prepared  under  the  same  official  topenrision 
with  the  Synagogue-rolls,  they  were  more  easily 
open  to  errors,  not  simply  in  the  pointing  and 
dividing  of  the  text,  but  in  regard  also  to  (he 
letters  themselves,  from  the  so-called  Mcrijotio 
plena  et  defective,  or  the  substitution  of  the  Ken 
for  the  Chetib;  it  would  seem,  also,  that  in 
spite  of  the  general  triumph  of  the  text  as  settled 
and  fixed  by  the  Mosorets,  various  unmasoretie 
readings,  partly  derived  from  the  time  before, 
and  partly  of  new  origin,  found  place  still  in 
particular  copies,  which  have  thus  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  time.  And  as  the  "MoMh 
retic  hedge  "  could  not  prevent  the  entrance  of 
such  errors,  it  was  just  as  little  sufficient  for 
their  correction,  inasmuch  as  the  Masora  collec- 
tions were  themselves  very  often  careles^lj 
transcribed,  and  much  corrupted  and  confoFM 
by  arbitrary  additions,  omissiona,  and  cbangei 
(Eichhom,  {  155).  So  it  became  neeeesAit 
always  to  have  recourse  to  the  comparison  df 
good  manuscripts  again,  for  the  purpose  of  fn«- 
ing  the  text  from  these  minor  faults;  a  service 
to  which  we  know  that  several  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  interpreters  of  the  Middle 
Ages  devoted  their  earnest  attention  (KeMk, 
diss.  gen.  {  50-56;  Eichhom,  {  136,  b.),  ss  «« 
find  in  their  writings,  also  the  names  of  a  nam- 
ber  of  standard  manuscripts,  (now  lost,)  which 
were  favorably  consulted  in  such  inquiries  (i 
WaUon,  proU.  IV.  8.  sq. ;  Eichhcm,  ( 136.  a^ 
and  374;  Jahr,  {  111).  Famous,  from  these 
older  times,  is  the  critical  work  of  Metier  BaUeri, 
of  Toledo  (in  the  13th  cent),  on  the  Pentoteocb,  , 
in  which  he  sought  to  expurgate  it  from  all  mis- 
takes current  in  the  copies  of  that  time.  i 
Before  the  use  of  ttie  press,  however,  sodi  j 
efforts  being  necessarily  confined  to  single  mano- 
scripts,  could  have  no  geneml  effect,  and  vers 
liable  to  be  countenieted  ahvavs  by  i)p\r  rarisr 
tions,  arising  from  the  writin^r  of  notv  copies. 
The  art  of  printing  firat  mode  it  p«wsiUle  to  f^ 
cure,  for  any  revision,  a  wider  and  more  pe^ 
manent  force ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  task 
of  reducing  the  Masoretic  text,  by  the  help  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  and  a  persevering  exami- 
nation of  the  Masora  itself,  to  its  truest  and 
purest  form  ;  a  task,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  be  fully  accomplished  at  once, 
but  only  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  raloe 
of  different  editions  depends  upon  their  nppn»si' 
mation  to  this  object.  Those  which  appeared 
first  were  formed  generally  from  a  verv  aintU 
supply  of  manuscripts,  at  compared  with  the 
number  afterwards  examined;  in  inechaniesl 
execution,  moreover,  they  wore  very  imperfect 
After  the  printing  of  single  books  only  of  the 
0.  T.  in  the  beginning,  first  of  all  the  Psalter  la 
the  year  1477,  (s.  for  the  literature  of  these  oldsit 
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unpremtoDB,  Be  Wette,  Einl.  {  95),  the  earliest 
complete  copy  of  the  Bible  in  print  appeared  at 
Scmcino,  1488,  partly  from   manuscnpts,  and 
partly   from    previous   editions    of   particular 
books,  and  hence  of  different  worth  in  different 
parts.    This,  in  connection  with  the  edition  of 
Gtrsom,  at  Brescia,  1494,  (from  which  Luther 
translated,)  is  considered  the  first  main  recen- 
sion, with  peculiar  readings,  but  often  Masoreti- 
cally  incorrect,  especially  in  the  distinction  of 
Ken's  and  Chetib's.    The  same  text,  modified 
slightly  from  manuscripts,  is  given  in  the  first 
edition  uf  the  Bomherg  Rabbinic  Bible,  and  in 
the  Bomherg  manual  editions,  as  well  as  by  R* 
SUphanua  (1539,  &C.),  and  Seb.  MUnster.    The 
second  independent  edition,  formed  from  manu- 
scripts, is  that  C4>ntained  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  (1514-17).     The  text  has  vowels,  but 
no  accents.    The  third  important  recension  is 
foand  iti  the  Biblla  Rabbinica  Bombergiana^  ed, 
n.^  eura  R,  Jacob  Ren.  Chajim,  Yenet.  1525- 
26;  it  is  corrected  by  the  Masora,  which  the 
pablisber  hod  subjected  to  a  new  revision,  and 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  Masoretic 
and  Rabbinical  apparatus.     It  is  repeated  in 
many  impressions  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  17th,  with  either  slight  altera- 
tions,  or  with  none  at  all.    Over  against  these 
three  recensions,  all  later  editions  exhiV>it  only 
mixed  texts.    The  Antwerp  Polyglott  takes  its 
Ilebrew  text  from  the  Complutensian  and  Bom- 
ber^ Bibles,  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  smaller 
editions  of  PJantini,  by  the  Pnwis  and  London 
Polyglotts,  and   by  the  editions  of  Reinecke. 
Variously-combined    texts,  moreover,  are  con- 
tained in  the  editions  ofElias  Hutter  (first  1587), 
the  manual   edition,  and  the  large  Rabbinic 
Bible  of  Buxtorft  who  followed  the  Masora  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  the  edition  o(Jos.  AikitUy 
cum  fraej.  Is.  Leusdenii,  1661,  for  which  some 
very   old    manuscripts    were    compared,    and 
which  is  followed  by  all  later  editions.    Among 
these  later  editions;  may  be  named  as  most  in 
credit  for  the  diligence  and  care  with  which 
they  have  been  prepared,  those  of  Jablonsky, 
1699,  and  /.  H.  Miehaelis,  1720 ;  ( Van  der  Rooght, 
1705;    Opitius,    1709;    A,  Hahn,   1832;     G. 
Theile,  1849.)     Notices  of  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  are  given  by  Le  Long,  bibl.  s.  ed.  Masch, 
Tom.  L;  RosenmMer,  Handb.  I.  189,  &c..  III. 
279,  &c. ;     Eichhom,    i  391-401 ;    De    Wette, 
195. 

Besides  these  revisions,  aiming  in  succession 
to  set  forth  in  full  the  Masoretic  text,  we  have 
in  the  editions  of  the  Masora  itself,  and  in  the 
collections  which  have  been  made  of  various 
readings,  additional  provision  of  critical  help, 
both  for  the  determination  of  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  occasional  extra-Maso- 
retic  readings.  The  Masora  lies  before  us  in 
the  Rabbinical  Bibles  oi  Romberg  and  Buxtorf. 
For  collections  of  various  readings,  see  Menahein 
de  Lonzano^  mlHH   "llN*   1^18;   Solomon 

Norzi^B  ♦gf  nn^Ot   1744;   also,  besides  the 

_  • 

Rabbinical  Bibles  just  named,  the  editions  of 
Seb.  Jftkiwfer,  Van  der  Hooghi,  Michadie,  Houbi' 
gant ;  but,  above  all,  the  Biblical  work  of  JTen- 
nicoti,  iQ  which  615  manuscripts,  52  editions, 
and  tho  Talmud,  have  been  compared,  thoogh 


not  always  in  a  thorough  way ;  and  De  RoesCa 
variae  lectiones  Vet.  Test.  4,  4  tom.  1784-88,  in 
which  Kennicott's  work  is  improved  and  con- 
tinued, with  an  additional  comparison  of  731 
other  manuscripts,  and  300  other  editions,  along 
with  the  ancient  versions,  &c.  (Extracts  from 
it  are  presented  in  the  Biblia  of  Doderlein  and 
MeUner,  1793,  and  of  /.  John,  1806.)  In  these 
works,  much  as  they  may  leave  still  to  be  desired 
in  point  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and  sound 
critical  judgment,  the  means  are  suflBciently  at 
hand  for  restoring  the  Masoretic  text,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  proper  perfection.  But  such 
restoration,  whicn  appeared  to  the  Buxtorfs, 
the  ideal  of  all  text  criticism,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  at  once  identical  with  the  idea  of  an  abso- 
lutely correct  text.  Older  and  better  readings 
in  certain  cases,  are  still  preserved  in  the  an- 
cient versions,  and  sometimes,  too,  though  it  be 
very  rarely,  even  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts; 
the  Masoretic  pointing  cannot  always  be  ap- 
proved as  suitable  to  the  text :  and  there  are, 
besides,  in  the  text  itself,  from  the  most  remote 
times,  single  errors,  back  to  which  no  critical 
monument  is  found  to  reach.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  cases  of  necessity,  even  criti- 
cal ctmjecture  here  is  not  out  of  place,  and  that 
it  may  be  not  simply  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
the  interpreter,  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  do  justice  to  the  text  itself. 

A.  DiLLMAN. — Nevin, 
Bible  Text,  H.  T.  I.  History  of  the  written 
text.  All  trace  of  the^original  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
books  was  lost  in  the  earliest  times.  The  state- 
ment of  Theodorus  Lector  (5th  cent.),  ctmcerning 
the  discovery  of  the  original  copy  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, of  Philostorgus  and  Nicephorus  concerning 
that  of  John,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  that 
the  same  original  copy  of  John  was  prenerved 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus  —  and  other  similar 
statements  of  later  d.ate,  are  fabulous.  The 
assertion,  made  as  late  as  17S0,  (by  Ant.  Como' 
retti,  in  nn  epistolaris  dissert,  to  Dobrowsky,^ 
that  the  Aquileian  MS.  of  the  Latin  version  ot 
Mark  was  written  by  the  Evaniselist,  is  based 
upon  an  obvious  error.  Even  the  traces  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  IgnatiuR  (ep.  ad  Philad.  8), 
and  Tertullian  (de  praescr,  Jtaer.  36),  are  false, 
since  by  ^;t<^A,  (or  ap^tata,)  Ignatius  distin- 
guishes the  0.  T.  from  the  N.,  and  by  littero/e 
awthenticae,  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  Greek 
from  the  Latin  text.  The  fact  of  the  early  loss 
of  these  autographs  is  proven,  not  unlj  by  the 
absence  of  all  appeal  to  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  centuries,  although  this  would  have 
been  most  decisive,  especially  in  the  charges  of 
corruption  of  the  text  brought  against  Marcion 
—  but  by  Origan's  knowledge  of  no  earlier 
authority  for  the  text  of  John's  gospel  than  the 
Ciipy  of  Ileracleon.  —  This  early  loss  of  these 
valuable  autographs  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that  as  the  life  of  the 
first  Churches  rested  in  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  they  sustainea  a  different 
relation  from  that  of  later  periods  to  the  written 
lett«r.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  Paul  did  not 
usually  write  his  own  epistles  (Rom.  16 :  22,  &c., 
^.),  and  probable  that  the  other  N.  T.  authors 
employed  amanuenses.  But  the  frail  material 
upon  which  those   first   copies  were  written 
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5 most  probably  pnftynifl,  %6^^i,  2  John  12,  or 
ine  vellum,  fu^jSpom,  2  Tim.  4:13;  Jerome, 
eput,  34,  (141),  says  Acacias  and  Euzoias  tran- 
Boribed  the  Library  of  Coesarca  upon  parch- 
ment), would  soon  wear  out  by  frequent  use 
and  their  circulation.  It  is  no  refutation  of 
thia  view,  that  papyrus  and  vclluro-n^Ils,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old,  are  still  extant; 
for  their  preserration,  apart  from  the  more 
durable  material  of  which  the  vellum  of  later 
times  was  made,  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  not 
huving  been  much  used,  or  having  been  wholly 
protected  bv  enclosure  in  sarcophagi.  As 
stated,  the  N.  T.  original  MS8.  were  mainly 
papyrus-rolls,  written  upon  with  reeds  or  canes 
(John  3  :  13,  6ta  uixtwoi  xtU  xaXa^ov),  and  soot- 
ink  (3  John  13,«c.),in  columns,  probably  in  un- 
cials, though  these  could  nut  be  so  easily  written 
on  papyrus  as  on  vellum,  without  a  division  of 
words,  punctuation,  or  capital  initials,  and 
usually  without  sections.  They  wore  also 
without  vowel  or  accent  points,  the  iota  stifr., 
and  mostly  the  iota  ad^icripivm.  The  Evange- 
lists may  have  endorsed  their  books  as  gospels, 
either  at  the  com  men  cement  or  clofte,  but  Justin's 
usual  remark,  aatofAvtjfioviVfjLata  tCiv  ikttoat6xuv, 
onoe  with  the  addition  a  xaXfltat  ivayyixia,  is  ad- 
verse to  this  opinion ;  and  Lk.  1 :  1,  and  Acts  1 : 1, 
donot  favor  iL  Such  additions asxara  Markov, 
are  of  later  origin,  and  presuppose  the  collection 
of  the  four  gospels.  In  the  ca^e  of  Epistles, 
only  the  address  —  itpS^  Pw/ia''ov(,  Ac.  —  was 
written  by  the  author,  although  the  first  verses 
may  have  served  for  an  address.  The  title 
** Apocalypse"  was  suggested  to  later  copyists, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  bmik,  as  also  **Atis  of 
lM  Apostles"  (although  this  does  not  fully  agree 
with  the  contents  of  that  book),  by  its  contrast 
with  the  gospels.  The  designation  "Catholic 
(General)  Epistle"  is  first  met  with  at  the  close 
of  the  2d  cent. :  its  application  to  the  collective 
Catholic  epistles  is  of  later  date. 

The  external  history  of  the  N.  T.  text,  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  may  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  from  MS.  relics  of  the 
ten  centuries  immediately  preceding  that  inven- 
tion. Before  the  determination  of  the  canon, 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  ceqt.,  there  was 
probably  no  complete  MS.  copy  of  the  entire 
N.  T.  And  in  the  succeeding  period  such  MSS. 
were  rare,  nnd  generally  alno  contained  the 
Greek  0.  T.,  and  the  Cod,  Vatic,,  the  Cod,  Alex- 
andr,,  (the  Cod.  Ephraemi),  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  this  kind  probably  also  contained  one  or 
other  of  those  books  whose  claims  to  canonicity 
was  long  undecided, — as  to  the  Alexandr.  MSS. 
the  two  epistles  of  Clem.  Rom.  were  added.  In 
most  cases  the  four  gospels  were  copied,  then 
the  Pauline  oftener  than  the  Catholic  epistles, 
these  being  usually  united  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Apocalypse  was  rarely  copied 
(see  below).  The  order  in  which  the  several 
books  stood  was,  as  to  the  gospels,  nearly  the 
same  as  ours,  as  Melito,  Ireneus,  Origen,  Au- 

Sisttne,  and  Jerome  testi^ ;  but  among  Latin 
SS.,  including  a  Greek-Latin  one  —  the  Cod, 
Cantabrigientia — several  of  the  older  ones  (the 
FereeffeiMtt,  Veronensis,  PiUatinus^  Cwh^emis, 
JBHanaiMw),  place  John  next  to  Matthew,  then 
T^ke  and  Mark.    Druthmar  found  the  same 


order  in  a  copy  of  Hilary  of  Pictaviom.   The 
order  of  the  ancient  stychometry  of  the  Tod 
Ciaromonianus  is :  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke. 
The  Acts  are  usually  followed  by  the  Oath.  £p. 
Thus  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
on  their  authority,  not  only  the  three  oldest,  hot 
most  of  the  Greek  MSS.     Eusebius,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  the  Ep.  of  Paul  after  the  Aetf,  in 
which  the  Latin  Church  followed  him.   TheEp. 
of  Paul  were  variously  arranged.    Athanasius 
and  Epiphanius,  with   the   three  oldeat  MSS^ 
place  Hebrews  after  2  Theasalonians.    The  Cod. 
Ciaromonianus,  however,  proves  that  our  ordei 
was  generally  adopted  at  an  early  period.    The 
same  holds  of  the  position  now  occupied  hj  the 
Catholic  Ep.,  as  soon  ns  they  were  admitted 
into  the  canon,  as  Athnn.,  Cyril  of  J.,  Epipb., 
and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  testify;  and  yet  the 
Apost.  Canons  have:  Peter,  John,  Jnoies,  Jade. 
The  first  full   enumeration   of  the  Canonical 
Books  which  includes  the  Apocnlypite  is  that 
of  Athanasius,  who  places  it  last,  as  is  alwajs 
the  case. 

Vellum  was  substituted  for  papyrus  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  older  it  is  the  finer  its  tex- 
ture. From  the  4th  to  the  llth  cent,  it  wa8 
almost  exclusively  used,  after  that  cotton  paper 
became  more  common,  and  then  linen  paper. 
The  growing  scarcity  of  vellum  led  to  a  second 
use  of  old  skins,  by  washing  out  or  erasing  what 
was  written  on  them  ;  but  this  was  of>ener  done 
by  copying  patristic  writings  over  the  Bible- 
text,  than  the  revcr^e.^  Rolls  disappeared  with 
papyrus,  and  the  book-form  was  substitated. 
The  books  mostly  consisted  of  three  or  foor 
double-sheets  {tpioaa  xai  rcfpouyoa,  Sitseb.  tit. 
Constant,  IV.  37).  The  division  into  several 
columns  was  at  first  retained  (the  Cod,  Frid.- 
August,  has  4,  the  Vaiicanus  3,  the  Alexandri- 
nuSf  and  others  have  2 ;  the  C,  Ephraemi  but  1); 
but  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  uncial  characters  were  generally  written 
without  accents  until  the  7th  cent.,  excepting 
that  in  single  instances  the  aspirate  and  apos- 
trophe are  used;  after  the  7th  and  8tb  cent,  the 
accentuation  is  imperfect,  and  mostly  arbitrary. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  uncial  character  lost 
its  distinctive  form,  and  the  cursive  bccaaae 
almost  general  in  the  10th  cent.  Pnnctuation 
of  the  text,  though  at  first  only  by  means  of 
spaces  between  words,  and  the  simple  points, 
can  be  traced  to  the  4th  and  5th  cent.  The 
method  of  dividing  the  text  into  short  lines 
{att%ot),  determined  by  the  sense,  which  Ease- 
bins  introduced  in  the  5th  cent.,  was  of  f^^ 
service  to  public  renders,  the  hint  was  no  doobt 
taken  from  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  books 
of  tho  0.  T.,  hence  called  pijSXM  atix>l9f^i*  '^^ 
gospels  were  also,  probably,  written  in  socb 
lines  about  this  time,  as  appears  in  the  Greek- 
Latin  MS.  of  Cambridge.  This  costly  method, 
however,  was  practised  only  for  a  few  centarie^ 

■  6aoh  MSS.  are  termed  Cod,  Fah'mntt^H  or  Bt- 
•eripti.  Among  the  moat  aneient  of  this  elaai  are  th<M 
recently  broogbt  ft-om  the  But  bj  the  natbor  «f  this 
Art,  first  written  in  the  5lb  cent,,  sad  eorered  vA 
patr.  writings  in  anci»Is  of  the  9th  cent.  The  most  e«l^- 
brated  N.  T.  Palimpaeat  ia  the  Cod.  Bphraim,  re-writtsa 
upon  in  the  12th  cent.  Cioero  {ad  Trebat,  7, 18),Bes- 
tlons  Palimpaetts ;  so  also  Plntareb. 
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nd  paDctuatton-marks  were  introduced  to  make ' 
the  len^e  of  the  text  plainer.    It  is  not  clearly 
ascertained  whether  the  numeration  of  the  linen, 
u  first  seen  in  the  stichometrical  fragments  of 
Paul's  Ep.  (H),  poseibly  of  the  6th  cent.,  and 
frequently  met  with  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.  of  the 
9th  cent,  and  onward,  is  to  be  attributed  to  £u- 
thalius,  or  wae  adopted  from  the  much  earlier 
custom,  aa  fuond  in  the  ancient  classics.    The 
stiebonietrical  index  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  books, 
with  the  introduction  of  some  antilegomena  of 
EosebiuB,  found  in  the  Cad,  Claramoni,,  and 
which  is  manifestly  much  older  than  that  Codex 
itself,  proves  that  such  numeration  was  in  vo^ue 
before  the  time  of  Eutbalius.    But  other  divi- 
sions of  the  text  were  introduced  at  a  very  early 
g^riod.   Ammonius,  in  the  3d  cent.,  divided  the 
ospels,  in  his  Harmony,  into  many  hundred 
sections,  viz.,  Matthew  into  355  (2),  Mark  into 
233  (5).  Luke  into  342  (3),  and  John  into  232. 
After  the  5th  cent,  these  diyisions  wero  noted 
in  the  margin  of  almost  all  the  MSS.,  usually  with 
the  10  canons  of  Eusebius,  which  showed  which 
dirisions  belonged  only  to  one  particular  Evan- 
Eelist,  and  which  were  common  to  all  of  them. 
In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  the  division  into  chap- 
ters now  occurs,  which  Eusebius  met  with  in  the 
£p.  of  Paul  as  something  new,  and  which  be 
first  applied  to  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  Gospels  underwent  a  similar  division  into 
chapters,  probably  long  before  the  time  of  Eu- 
tbalius ;  fur  they  occur  in  the  Codd.  Ephrsdim 
ind  Alexandrinus,  although  neither  of  theap 
MSS.  (presumed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt), 
bad  jet  been  changed  by  the  additions  of  the 
Egyptian  Deacon  Eutbalius.    The  solitary  testi- 
mony of  a  still  earlier  division  is  that  of  the  Cod. 
Fat.    The  Gospel  divisions  into  sections  differ 
entirely  from  those  of  Ammonius  and  Eusebius, 
vhich   were   soon    generally    adopted;    those 
)f  the  Epistles  exhibit  the  great  peculiarity  of 
pving  the  several  Ep.  of  Paul  as  one  whole  (as 
n  the  Arabic  Fragments,  probably  of  the  8th 
ient.,  which  I  recently  brought  from  E^ypt). 
rbe  Apocalypse  seems  to  have  been  first  divided 
0  the  6th  cent.,  by  Andrew  the  Cappadocian,  in 
lis  Comm.,  into  24  xoyo»  and  72  xc^o9uua.    The 
atest,  but  most  common  (in  consequence  of  its 
doption    in    printed    editions)    division,  into 
banters,  was  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
i.  Caro  in  the  13th  cent.    He  is  said  to  have 
one  it  in  the  preparation  of  a  Latin  Concord- 
ace;  hence  it  occurs  earlier  in  Latin  than  in 
(reek  copies.    Erasmus  used  them  onW  in  the 
largin  of  his  Latin  version,  although  the  Com- 
latensian  Pol^^lott  had  already  adopted  them, 
be  present  division  into  veraes  is  still  more 
lodern  (see  p.  422).     Besides  these  we  have 
le  selections  {perieopa)  used  for  each  Sunday 
i  the  Church-Tear.    The  time  and  manner  of 
leir  introduction  are  uncertain.    Those  from 
cts  and  the  EpisUea  were  probably  first  used 
f  Eutbalius ;  but  those  from  the  Gospels  were 
idoubtedly    earlier,  at   least   in    the    Latin 
iiurch,  aa  Optatus  and  Augustine  testifyr.  They 
ere,  subsequently,  often  marked  out  in  older 
idivided  exemplars,  as  the  Cod.  Ephrseim,  by 
me  one  in  the  9th  cent.    In  order,  however, 
make  older  MSS.  more  convenient  for  public 
e,  indioee  of  these  seleotions,  giving  the  first 
27 


and  last  words  of  each,  were  prepared.    They 
were  called  Synaxaria;  those  for  Saints'  Days, 
Menologia,     Subsequent! v  the  selections  were 
bound  upseparately ,  in  their  regular  order.  Many 
old  copies  of  these  books  are  still  preserved. 
They  differ  from  the  evangelistaria  and  lectionar 
ria  (ytpolo/toofoxa),  which,  from   Charlemagne 
until  after  the  10th  cent,  were  often  splendidly 
written,  in  uncials.'    The  most  ancient  Greek 
MSS.  of  selections  are  several  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  the  7th  and  8th  cent.,  in  London,  Ve- 
nice, and  Rome,  in  Latin ;  there  is  one  in  Mu- 
nich, of  the  6th  (if  not  the  5tb)  cent.,  after 
the  ito/a.      From    the  last-named  peculiarity 
we    might  trace  the  use    of   such   books    of 
selections  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  is,  erro- 
neously, considered  as  the  author  of  one  of 
them,  the  Comes,  whilst  Sidonius  Apollonaris 
expressly  ascribes  it  to  Claudia n   Mamertus. 
The  exemplar  designated  Uctionarium  gallicip- 
num  seems  the  oldest  of  those  copied  from  the 
text  of  Jerome.  —  How  much  of  the  iiiles  and 
subscriptions  of  the  N.  T.  books  was  written  by 
the  inspired  penman,  has  been  suggested  above. 
The  most  simple  forms  are  those  found  in  the 
three  oldest  more  extensive  MSS.,  especially  the 
Vatican  and  Paris  palimpsest.     Such  ttiles  as 
itpd$f»$  OMotft.,  in%6X,  riavXov,  in,  aco^oX.,  all  which 
belong  to  the  4th  cent,  presuppose  the  idea  of 
the  Canon.    Gradually  the  subscriptions  were 
enlarged,  by  adding  traditional  presumptions  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  composition,  even  as 
to  the  author,  bearer,  receivers,  and  original 
language  of  the  books,  (f.  i.  in  the  case  of  Mat- 
thew, t§  i0patd»  diaXfxt9,  of  Mark,  ^u#toi'0t»)* 
The  Ep.  of  raul  usually  had  such  additions,  as 
Euthafius  testifies,  who  himself  contributed  to 
them.    Our  oldest  specimen  of  this  custom  is  the 
subscription  to  the  Ep.  of  Titus,  in  the  above- 
named  Paris  fragments  of  the  Ep.  of  Paul  from 
Mt  Athos. 

Turning  to  the  internal  history  of  the  N.  T. 
text,  it  seems,  from  all  we  can  learn  of  its  ear- 
liest use,  before,  and  about  the  middle,  and  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cent.,  that  its  original 
purity  was  then  already  obscured,  For  the  texts 
quoted  by  Polycarp,  Ilegisippus,  Papios,  Justin, 
Marcion,  bv  the  Gnostics  Ptolemeus,  Heracleon, 
&o.,  &c.,  often  agree  with  the  readings  of  later 
times,  without  having  claims,  upon  critical 
grounds,  to  Apostolic  originality.  We  name 
two  instances.  Polycarp  \Ep,  ad  PhUipp,  I), 
cites  Acts  2 :  24,  as  follows :  q»  xyttotv  i  ^6f 
Xv0<H  f  a(  i^HK  tov  aJbov*  Cod.  /),  the  Valg.y 
and  other  versions,  as  also  many  later  Fathers, 
have  adov.  Ptolemy  {Ep.  ad  Floram,  in  Evipk, 
I.  216,  sgq.),  cites  Matth.  15 :  4-9,  almost  folly. 
In  y.  4,  be  has  oov  after  ttat.  and  ftfft,,  but  in  a 
small  form.  In  v.  6,  he  has  rbv  yd^iw,  which 
may  be  original,  although  the  most  witnesses 
favor  irrox^  or  xo/or  ;  he  also  adds,  twp  h^o^ 
ti^Mf  after  naoalb,,  and  tw  ^«9  (in  v.  5),  after 
K»^.  In  V.  0  he  puts  wtfX^SHjf;  before  l{  i/iov, 
and  after  ^.  itvfti^  aw  adds,  from  Exodus,  Svm 

• 

*  One  of  the  finest  and  oldest  ii  preserved  among  the 
treasares  of  the  Convent  of  St  Catharine  on  Sinai.  The 
text  if  in  gold  letters,  on  beaatifnl  white  vellum,  2  foL 
oolnmns,  in  anoialt  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent  A  frag- 
ment of  another,  apon  dark  vellam,  in  gold  nneials^ 
snuil  form,  is  ia  the  Imperial  libraiy  of  Vienna. 
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ly  0M  yivfitaA.  but  omits  9ay.  f fX.,  although  he 
preYiousij  says :  6iflM  xai  tZtto  h  ataiti^^^  The 
other  readinpe:   aa  ilitw  for  ivit.  >iy.  (v.  4). 

•O  Xaot  oCr«K  ^»J  ar«'^-  ^»  ^W  ^"'  'Eyyt'Ju  H«*» 
Ac.,  are  doubtless  to  be  preferred .  Some  ten  years 
later  we  iind  in  Ireneus  (Adv.  haer.  V.  10,  J  1), 
who  also  alludes  to  the  differences  of  the  copies, 
in  Clemens  Alex,  and  other  cotemporaries,  still 
stronger  evidences  of  diversities  in  the  N.  T. 
text;  and  this  state  of  thinp  grew  worse   in 
the  next  two  centuries,  as  Origen  expressly  de- 
clares (In  MaUh.  Urn,  XV.  (III.  671,  de  la  Rue), 
and  as  is  proven  by  the  quotations  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  3d  and  4th  cent.    From  this  time 
onward  we  have  the  M8.  text  of  each  century, 
the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  the  Greek 
MSS.,  and  the  various  Oriental  and  Occidental 
versions,  all  testifying  to  varieties  of  readings 
for  almost  every  verse,  which  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned many  more  or  less  important  departures 
from  the  sense  of  the  original  text.— Whence 
this  imperfect  preservation  of  the  sacred  text? 
The  early  Church  knew  nothing  of  that  anxious 
clinging  to  the  letter  which  characterises  the 
scientific  rigor  and  the  piety  of  later  times,  in 
which  the  written  Word  has  become  the  highest 
and  absolute  bearer  of  Divine  revelation.   More- 
over the  first  copies  were  rather  desif^ned  to 
answer  personal  desires  and  wants,  than  ft»r 
official  use  in  the  congregation.    Thus  it  easily 
happened  that  as  copies  began  to  multiply,  they 
became  less  accurate.    But  these  imperfections 
also  result  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  of 
which  complaints  were  made  in  even  Cicero's 
time  (comp.  ad  Quint,  fratr,  IIL  5,  Jin.),  who 
either  missaid,  or  misheard,  or  mi8understrK>d 
the  original.    To  mistakes  of  the  eye  the  un- 
broken corrent  uncials  doubly  exposed  them ; 
thus  letters  of  similar  form  were  interchan^d, 
some  words  were  omitted,  others  written  twice, 
others  transposed,  and  sometimes  whole  sen- 
tences were  erroneously  divided   (Phil.  1:1, 
wptrtu/x^oif  for  ow  itt. ;  Gal.  1 :  9,  itftotl^xa  /liv 
for  Kpoftp^M^y ;  in  John   1:3,  o  yiywtv  was 
joined  to  the  preceding  words).      Those  who 
copied  from  dictation  were  liable  to  emirs  by 
confounding  sounds,  as  aw  for  0v,  ti  6i  for  idc, 
KfUii  for  v/uif.  xpooxXiytfi*  for  Hpotja^Uf.  (1  Tim. 
D:21),  xtvof  for  xoav6(,  troipot  for  mpot.  yivtifM 


and 

* 


yirvfjfta,  yfyijoti  and  yfmnjtstf,  iytv.  vijfiMi  for 

,  (1  Thebs.  4 :  7),  fd  idea  f .  tf.  for  to  6td  r.  a. 

(2  Cor.  5  :  10).  Mistakes  were  also  made  at  a 
later  period  by  writing  out  abbreviations.  Doc- 
trinal arbitrariness,  and  oftener  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic than  the  opposite  party,  also  exerted  an 
influence,  as  when,  in  Lk.  2 :  43,  'Itaar^  x.  rj 
Mi^f^  a.  was  put  for  6i  yovtli  a.,  and  in  2 :  33, 
%«4n)t  f^i"  ^  ^<>^-  ^'*  '^"^  when  o{(  ovdi,  in  Gal. 
2:5,  was  omitted,  which  TertuUian  strangely 
eharges  Marcion  with  putting  into  the  text. 
Easebius  indeed  informs  us  that  certain  ancient 
heretical  sects  altered  the  original  text  most  ar- 
bitrarily (H.  E.,  v.,  38 ;  38,  6) ;  but  it  seems 
ijnprobable  that  such  corrupted  heretical  copies 
would  have  much  influence  upon  those  circu- 
lated in  the  Church.  A  still  more  fertile  source 
of  errors  is  found  in  the  attempts  made  to  im- 

Srove  the  text  in  grammar  or  style  (A.  E.  IV.  20). 
ometimes  historical  (comp.  Matth.  27 : 9,  Mark 
15 :  25),  and  geographical  (John  1 :  28,  Matth. 


8 :  28),  corrections  were  made.  The  effects  of 
efforts  to  harmonise  the  Scriptures,  espeeiallj 
the  Gospels,  were  among  the  most  lastinj^' 
(Comp.  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  history  of  Uie 
Temptation  in  Matth.  and  Luke).  Tbe  mine 
method  was  pursued  in  citations  from  theO.T., 
in  which  the  Apostles'  text  was  often  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  LXX.  (Matth.  15:8).  Tu 
this  must  be  added  the  parallelising  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  with  widely-spread  apocry- 
phal, or  other  early  records,  which,  thoagh 
without  the  impress  of  apostolicity,  may  hare 
issued  from  authentic  sources.    Hence  sprang. 

?robably,  many  ancient  interpolations  (as  John 
:  53  ;  8 :  11 ;  Mark  16 : 9,  &c).  A  last  source  of 
errors  was  the  incorporation  of  marginal  notes 
into  the  text. — As  to  the  copyists  themselves,  vf 
must  distinguish  between  tho  learned  and  tbe 
illiterate.    Some  learned  men  engaged  in  tk 
work  probably  on  account  of  the  great  faaltinesi 
of  existing  MSS.  We  know  that  men  like  Pao- 
philus  rendered  special  service  to  tbe  Choreb 
[Euscb.  H.  JST.,  VI..  32 ;  Hienm.  adv.  Rufin,  II. 
9 ;  de  script,  eccl.  75)  in  this  way.*    And  the 
repeated  statement  of  Jerome  (ad  MaUh.  24 :  36, 
ad  Qal.  3:1)  concerning  the  exemplars  of  Ads- 
mantius  and   Pierius,   refers  either  to  eopiei 
written  or  revised  by  them.  Both  classes  of  copy* 
ists,  especially  as  the  text  they  used  was  alresd; 
corrupted,  may  have  aggravated  the  evil  in  osi 
critical  judgment;  the  one  by  their  ignorAiiee 
and  haste,  the  other  by  their  seal  in  ms^iD^ 
corrections.    Indeed  the  most  noted  copjis^ 
the  Alexandrian  calligraphs,  to  whom  ve  vc 
probably  indebted  for  the  most  and  finest  of  tb« 
old  uncial  MSS.,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not 
skilled  in  either  language,  so  that  notwithstsDd' 
ing  the  mechanical  beauty  of  their  MSS.,  ^^ 
were  also  very  faulty.    But  in  ancient  timfct^ 
custom  was  established,  of  subjecting  everj  M& 
to  the  careful  revision  of  a  htn^^tatrfi,  vho  b& 
doubt  often  took  improper  liberties  with  it 
(comp.  the  passage  in  Origen  named  abore  i» 
Mith.  torn.   XV.).     The  business  of  rcTisloB 
therefore  differed  from  that  of  correction,  ss '« 
clearly  shown  by  a  note  of  Pamphilus,  copies 
literally  in  theCth  or  7th  cent.,  from  s^teAoMfs^ 
Xiay  dyr'ypa^y,  and  found  in  the  Cod.  Frid,  i** 
gusO  (ed.  Tischendorf,    1846 ;  fol.  19,  rtftoi 
Even  before  the  time  of  Pam philus,  Orig«>n  eiv 
gaged  with  the  greatest  seal  in  the  work  of 
avtiiSaxxciv,  as  well  as  of  diop^aif,  as  app^ 
from  a  |ia!<sage  preserved  by  Cedrenus.*   H  « 


'  Jerome,  in  his  letter  to  DamMua,  alladei  tA  ^ 
MfnyMu*  9(qmdeM  hie  in  nottriw  rod,  error  incftfiffV^ 
dum  til  eadem  re  a/t<ft  evnnffeliata  />lir«  dixily '»  y 
quia  iNi'iiNt  pntaverint  addidermnt ;  V€l  dvM  <«•*'• 
tenntm  atitu  aliter  erprtfit,  ille  f m*  u»nm  «  f**^  . 
primum  legerat  ad  eiua  esemj^nm  eeterot  y"*^"'*!** 
maverit  emeitdandot.  Unde  aeeidit  «l  npnd  90$  * 
tint  omnia,  et  in  Marco  plnra  Lncfe  aff  m  Mvt^f^' 
•Mm  i»  Hi.  Jok.  et  Mami,  et  in  reliquontm  ?«»«  *^''' 
propria  ennt  invtniaHtnr.  . 

•  The  snbscr.  of  the  Bp.  to  Titae,  in  the  AtbtfW 
menta     brought   to    Paris,    eontaias    theft  v«^ 

•It   says:    ^crcA^^^f   ra2  h»p&^H  «f^  ^'^ 
A¥rlfiaXtv,  n^M^iXof  itip^ea  ri  rtSxf  *'  7  f f***  ,frt 
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alio  Mid  that  Basil  M.  avttPaXu»  iiop^MOwto 
books  of  the  Bible  (oomp.  Georg.  Synedl.  ehro- 
nogr,  p.  203). 

Attemptii  were  made  to  restore  the  N.  T,  text 
io  its  cnginal  purity  as  earlj  ao  the  3d  cent,  by 
Origen^  Bishop  Utsychins  of  Eeypt,  and  Presby- 
ter Lwnan  or  Antiooh  (see  Jerome's  letter  to 
Damai^ufl,  and  the  Gelasian  decretal,  P.  L  dist, 
XV.  {27),    The  manner  in  which  the  last  two 
executed  their  work  is  unknown  (Jerome's  Ian* 
gosf^  iMing  obecare  and  inaccurate),  and  the 
result  seenui  to  have  had  little  influence  upon 
the  copies  of  the  text  then  circulated  in  the 
Cborch.    But  with  regard  to  Origen,  the  ne^^a- 
tive  testimonT  of  the  old  Latin   translator  on 
Hattb.  15 :  14,  '*  In  exemptaribus  autem  K,  T. 
hoc  ipsum  me  posse  /aeere  sine  periculo  mm  pu' 
tam,"  is  of  higher  value  than  Hug's  rich  fancy ; 
by  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  denied 
that  the  works  of  so  thorough  a  scholar  as  Ori- 
gen  are  of  immense  value  in  the  critical  study 
of  the  N.  T.  text.     Nevertheless  it  is  proven  by 
the  Fathers,  and  by  translations  of  Greek  MSS., 
that  frum  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  certain  affi- 
nities existed  between  various  copies,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  great  diversities  of  the  N.  T.  text ; 
alBnities  which  probably  grew  out  of  a  common 
local  origin,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  without  assuming  the  influence  of  part^ 
tendencies.    This  relationship  somewhat  justi- 
fies oor  speaking  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental, 
or  more  definitely,  of  an  Alexandrian,  Egyptian, 
and  a  Latin  text,  as  also  of  an  Asiatic  or  Greek, 
and  a  Bysantine  or  Constanttnopolitan   text. 
The  Alexandrian  may  have  been  that  found  in 
nse  among  Oriental  Jewish  Christians,  those  who 
also  Qsed  the  Greek  text  of  the  0.  T.     The 
Latin  recension  became  current,  not  merely  in 
Latin,  but  also  in  those  Greek  exemplars  which 
the  Latins  used.     The  Asiatic  MSS.  were  pro- 
bably used  chiefly  by  native  Greeks,  whether 
living  in  Greece  or  in  Asiatic  provinces  having 
intercourse  with  Greece.    The  Byzantine  were 
those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  that  empire ; 
these  alone  acquired  an  official  uniformity,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  circulated  in  the  later 
period  of  the  empire.    The  critical  use  made  of 
Ibis  cUss,  and  its  present  value,  we  shall  notice 
below,  merely  remarking  now  that  it  alone  is 
Bet  with  in  a  complete  f(»rm,  and  sprang  out  of 
I  gradual  mixture  of  older  recensions  under  the 
predominance  of  the  Asiatic  or  Greek.    But  all 
ihree  recensions  are  more  or  less  mixed  and 
Xtrropted,  so  that  it  is  often  harder  to  determine 
the  peculiar  reading  of  each,  than  that  of  the 
vrigiDal  Apiistolio  text. — Some  notice  must  now 
N  taken  of  those  men  who,  in  primitive  times, 
■proved  the  N.  T.  text  by  critical  studies, 
j^  furnish  very  important  evidence  of  its  oon- 
Dtion  in  their  age  and  country  by  their  fre- 

Kent  quotations  of  it.  In  this  latter  respect 
inaeus,  in  the  closing  half  of  the  2d  cent.,  is 
lost  prominent ;  after  him  Clement  of  A.  But 
l^igeu  excels  both  in  a  critical  knowledge  of 
^e  text    The  most  impnortant  afVer  Origen  was 

vrtime,  who,  however,  io  using  Greek  Codices 

I 

KMffMiir  ICwri  v<^v€rJ|«€<  gat  ^icmvcSmi  ra  ttifimra, 
^  Kmih  nit  wfU  Udwtt  fiSaXnytiv  ffa)  dffptjStfly  ra 


in  his  reformatory  efforts,  allowed  many  inaceo* 
rate  criticisms  to  prevail  over  the  Latin  version* 
An  idea  of  the  state  of  the  N.  T.  text  during  the 
3d  and  4th  cent.,  in  their  age  and  country,  is 
furnished  by  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  Epiphsnius, 
both  the  Cyrils,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  and 
we  may  add  EphrsBim  the  Syrian,  whose  works 
were  translatea  into  Greek  soon  after  they  were 
written,  among  Greek  writers ;  and  by  Cyprian, 
sTertullian,  Lucifer,  Hilary  of  P.,  Hilary  the  Dea- 
con, Yictorine,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Rnfinos 
among  Latin  writers  (to  whom  must  be  added 
the  translator  of  IrensDus,  of  whose  work  far 
more  has  been  preserved  than  of  the  original). 
In  the  6th  cent  Andrew  the  Cappadocian  did 
service  to  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  by  his 
Greek,  and  PrimaHius  by  his  Latin  Commentary. 
Both  were  followed,  several  centuries  afterwards, 
by  Arethas  in  his  Greek  Com.  In  the  8th  cent 
Beda  devoted  himself  to  the  expurgation  of  the 
text  of  Acts;  John  of  Damascus  cited  largely; 
at  Charlemagne's  request  Alcuin  V^bored  upon 
the  Latin  text  In  the  9th  cent  Photius  em- 
ployed his  learning  in  the  work,  and  Suidas  in 
the  10th,  but  both  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
During  the  next  succeeding  cent  Theophylact, 
Oecumenius,  and  Euth.  Zigabenus  wrote  their 
learned  commentaries  upon  the  N.  T.  The 
Correctoria  biblioe  of  the  13th  cent,  related  to 
emendations  of  the  Vulgate,  partly  from  Greek 
sources,  as  Laur.  Valla  in  the  15tfa,  ccmvinced 
of  the  impurity  of  the  common  Latin  text  and 
acknowledging  the  value  of  ancient  copies, 
sought  to  turn  them  to  account  We  conclude 
this  sketch  with  a  list  of  the  oldest  existing 
MSS.  of  the  original  text  in  the  order  adopted 
since  the  latest  Oriental  acquisitions  were 
made. 

The  number  of  N.  T.  uncial  MSS.,  written 
between  the  4th  and  10th  centuries,  amounts  to 
41.  As  nearly  as  can  be  paleoj^raphically  deter- 
mined, they  occur  in  the  following  chmnolngical 
order:  Of  the  4th  cent,  one  (^, Gospels,  Acts, 
Ep.  Cath.,  and  of  Puul ;  of  the  5th. /our  (C,  A, 
IT);  or  the  6th,  nine  (iV,  P,  Q,  E,  Z.  P.  Gosp. 
Acts,  Z>.  Paul,  E,  Acts,  H,  Paul);  of  the  7th, 
two  (Jf\  e) ;  of  the  8th,  seven  {W^,  W^,  T,  A.  E, 
Go«p.,  L,  Gosp.,  B,  Apoc.) ;  of  the  8th,  thirteen 
(Af,0,X  ^'  r.  A,  F,  Gosp..  a:,  Gosp.,  F,  Paul, 
(7.  Paul.  H,  Acts,  K.  Cath,  Ep.,  Paul,  X.  Acto, 
Cath.  Paul) ;  of  the  10th, /iw  {S,  U,  O,  Gosp., 
M,  Gosp.,  E,  Paul).  Only  three  of  these  em- 
brace the  entire  N.  T.,  and  even  these  have 
serious  gaps;  for  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (A) 
hvcks  the  first  24  chapts.  of  Maith.,  two  chapts* 
of  John's  Gospel,  and  eight  of  2  Cor.  The 
Vat  Cod.  {B)  lacks  the  Apoc,  the  Ep.  to  Tim., 
Tit..  Philem.,  and  nearly  5  chapts.  or  Hebrews. 
The  Parts  palimpsest  ((/)  lacks  24  chapts.  in  the 
4  Gospels,  nearly  9  of  Acts,  about  7  of  the  Cath. 
Ep.,  31  of  Paul's  Ep.,  and  9  of  the  Apoc.  Of 
the  rest  27  contain  portions  of  the  Gospels,  9 
of  them  only  brief  fragments  {F*,  JV,  O,  R,  % 
If*,  IP,  r,  e),  10  fuller  fragments  (jP,  (7,  H,  /, 
P,  Q,  X^  Z^  r,  A),  and  8  nearly  the  complete 
text  (A  E,  K,U  X  9,  IT,  A).  The  Acts  are 
found  in  6,  besides  the  3  above-named,  of  which 
3  (2>,  JST,  It)  contain  nearly  complete  texts,  1 
[a\  oomprehensive,  1  (/)  several,  and  1  (#^) 
but  a  few  fragments.    The  Cath.  £p.  are  foand 
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complete  in  the  first  tbree,  and  in  K^  L;  the 
Ep.  of  Paul  are  found  in  nine  otheni,  of  which 
F*,  I,  H  contain  only  fragments,  and  1>,  E,  F,  O, 
K,  X,  nearly  the  whole.  Of  the  Apoc.  only  B 
(besides  A  and  C)  has  been  discovered,  which 
is  a  complete  uncial  MS.  The  oldest  text 
(chiefly  Alexandrian,  though  with  manifold 
▼ariations)  of  the  Goopels  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing MSS. :  A,  B,  C,  D  ( Alex.-Lat.),  /,  L,  P.  Q, 
T,  X,  Z,  A,  and  probably  R;  next  to  these  are, 
the  fragments,  F\  N,  JP,  W\  F,  e.  A  later 
form,  with  an  Asiatic  tinge,  is  fouikd  in :  E,  F, 

*  Upon  tbeie  MSS.  singlj  wa  offer  the  foUoif ing  re- 
narki; 

A  :  uatislly  styled  the  AiexattdrinuBf  in  the  British 
MuveuiB,  wu  pre#ented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  by  the 
Alesandrino  (sfterwards  Constantinopolitan)  Patriareb, 
Cyril  Luoarie.  After  the  0.  T.  the  N.  T.  begins  with 
Mattb.  25 : 0,  and  contains  the  whole,  excepting  John 
0  :  50-8 :  52,  and  2  Cor.  4:13-12:6.  Occasionally  the 
letters  on  the  outer  margin  are  loit.  A  fac-simile  ed. 
(of  the  N.  T.)  was  published  by  Woide  in  1786,  the 
rariations  of  which,  from  the  3d  Stephen,  ed.,  were 
noted  by  Spobn,  in  the  Notitia  Cod.  Alex.  1788.  This 
Cod.  seems  to  h»ve  been  written  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  5th  cent. 

B:  the  Cod,  Vaticnnu;  No.  1209,  in  the  Vat.  Li- 
brary.  Besides  the  0.  T.,  the  text  of  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  Ed.  of  the  LXX.,  prepared  under 
Siztns  v.,  it  contains  the  entire  N.  T.,  excepting  Ileb. 
9  :  14  to  the  end,  1  and  2  Tim.,  TiL,  Philemon,  and  the 
Apoc.  Collations  were  prepared  by  Bartolooci  1099 
(the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris),  and 
Birch  (published  1798-1801).  R.  Bentley  obtained  a 
third  collation  from  3/tco,  a  young  Italian,  puhlished 
by  Ford  in  1799,  from  »  copy  of  Woide.  In  1810,  after 
examining  the  MS.  in  Paris,  Hug  wrote  a  learned 
eommentatio  etc  antiq.  Cod.  Vat,  In  1843  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  for  three  days  a  fac-simile  of 
this  MS.,  and  of  collating  some  questionable  passages, 
the  result  of  which  I  reported  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for 
1847.  An  edition  of  these  collations  was  undertaken 
by  Card.  Mai,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  XII.  Five 
vols.  4to.  were  shown  to  me  by  Card.  Mai,  in  1843. 
For  the  Ep.  of  Paul,  which  are  lacking  in  the  VaU 
(1209),  the  text  of  one  of  the  oldest  palimpsests  will  be 
used.    Cod.  B  wan  probably  written  in  the  4th  cent 

B :  as  a  MS.  of  the  Apoc,  the  fiiriner  Basilian  Cod. 
No.  105,  is  now  designated  in  the  Vat.  by  No.  2066. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  J/ontfm.  nam'n  inedit,,  1846.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  700-750. 

C:  first  known  as  the  Paris  palimpsest,  or  Cod. 
Bphraeim,  is  No.  9  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  It  was 
originally  written  probably  earlier  than  Cod.  A.y  and 
was  twice  altered,  the  last  time  in  the  9tb  cent.,  and 
in  many  places.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  writing  was 
enUrely  washed  out,  and  the  vellum  used  anew  fur  the 
Qreek  text  of  several  ascetic  dissertations  of  Ephraeim 
the  Syrian.  After  P.  Allix,  about  1680-1700,  detected 
the  obliterated  characters,  Wetstein  attempted  a  colla- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  fragments  as  far  as  they  were  legible. 
Li  1834  and  1835  the  keeper  of  the  MS.,  C.  Hase, 
allowed  F.  F.  Fleck  to  apply  the  tincture  of  Oiobcrtinl 
for  restoring  old  writing,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory 
resulL  In  1840-42  I  succeeded  in  decyphering  the 
several  fragments,  embracing  five-eighths  of  the  N.  T., 
as  well  as  the  previously-neglected  fragments  of  the 
0.  T.,  excepting  where  the  vellum  was  torn  out,  or 
originally  written  with  red  ink ;  and  I  clearly  distin- 

Siisbed  three  different  hand- writing^.  This  led  to  my 
d.  of  the  Cod.,  with  fac-sim.,  in  184.V45. 
D  :  often  called  Cod.  Bnat,  who  gave  this  MS.  to 
Cambridge  in  1581.  It  oontaios,  with  some  few  omis- 
sions, the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  sti- 
ehomelrically  written.  It  was  probably  written  aboat 
550.    A  fao-sim.  Ed.  was  issued  by  Kipling  in  179S. 

J>.*  a  MS.  of  Paal's  Ep.  owned  by  Beia,  who  funnd 
>  in  the  Monastery  of  Clermont,  and  hence  styled  it 


(?,  JT,  K,  M,  0.  S,  U,  F,  r.  A,  of  which  E,  K 
JIT,  r,  A,  belong  mostly  t4)  the  first  cIash.  The 
oldest  text  of  Acte  nnd  the  Catb.  Ep.  is  in  i,  B, 
C  and  fur  Acte  D,  /,  also ;  near  them  <irp.  E, 
F,  whilst  H,  X,  for  ActN,  and  S;  L,  for  the 
Cath.  £p.,  come  nearest  to  later  MSS.  Tho  oMni^t 
text  of  the  £p.  of  Paul  is  fi»und  in  A,  B,  C,  H, 
/,  D,  Ft  O,  the  first  five  bearing  marks  of  Alexan- 
drian, the  last  two'of  Iiatin  onion,  whilst  D\'m 
between  these  two  classes.  The  later  form  is  m*^^ 
nearly  approached  by  f,  L.  The  G<>d.  A,  C,  of 
the  Apoc.  are  older  than  the  3d  ancial  Cod.  B} 

Cod,  Claromontauaa.  It  is  now  in  the  Imp.  Lik.  of 
Paris,  No.  107.  It  contuns  the  Ep.  of  Paul,  includio: 
Hebrews  (only  a  few  verses  being  wanting),  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  stichometrically.  It  was  retoacbed  st  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  exhibits  especially  two  formi  or 
test.  The  Latin  is  probably  the  oldest  version,  pre- 
pared in  the  2d  cent.  The  MS.  was  probaMj  written 
during  560-600.    I  published  a  fac-sim.  of  it  io  13^2. 

E:  the  Cod.  Batil.  K,  IV.  35.  It  eonUin«  tbc 
Gospels,  with  a  few  chasms,  and  wss  probsbly  written 
about  750.  Often  collated,  last  by  myself  snd  Prof. 
MUller,  of  Basel,  in  1S43. 

E:  n  M8.  of  Acts,  presented  by  Arehb.  Lsnd  to  Ibe 
Bodl.  Lib.  of  Oxford.  After  it  reached  Englsnd  froia 
SHrdinia  fieda  used  it.  It  is  a  Qreek-Lstin  copj  of 
Acts,  nearly  complete,  and  seems  to  have  been  wriU(n 
about  570-600.     Published  by  Thos.  Heame,  1715. 

E:  a  MS.  of  Paul's  £p.,  formerly  in  tho  AUwjof 
St.  Germain,  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  cluniFycopr 
of  the  Old,  Claramont.1  written  about  the  10th  ftst* 
The  Oreek  text  possesses  no  critical  value  ,*  the  Latin 
is  cbieBy  copied  from  the  Ctarautont.,  with  some  p;- 
snges  from  other  sources.  The  Latin  text  wss  ins^rt^ 
(inaccurately)  by  P.  Sabatier  in  the  3  p.  of  hia  BiUn, 
1751. 

F:  the  Cod,  Boreeli,  now  in  tbe  Un i vers.  Libr.  f^ 
Utrecht,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  maoy  riofmi. 
It  was  probably  written  in  the  9tb  cenL  Wet^teio 
secured  a  collation  of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  MS.,ina<|^ 
when  it  contained  a  few  more  leaves  tbsa  now.  It|-* 
fully  described  and  collated  in  Jod.  Beringa  diip.ue 
Cod.  Boroel.,  ed.  11.  E.  Vinke,  1843. 

F:  containing  Paul's  Ep.,  formerly  the  Cod.  Avgif^- 
•»t  (after  a  Swiss  monastery),  was  boogfat  by  R.  Bent- 
ley,  and,  after  his  death,  presented  by  Tbomss  B.  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  Oreek-Lstio  MS. 
(Hebrews  only  in  Latin),  with  some  chasoif.  Tb« 
Latin  is  not  a  translation  of  the  Qreek,  but  an  old  Vul- 
gate texL  It  belongs  to  the  close  of  tbe  9U)  ^^f* 
Wetstein  made  a  rapid  collation  of  iL  I  collattHi  it 
carefully  in  1842,  with  constant  reference  to  a  coUstios 
of  R.  Bentley  in  an  Oxford  exemplar  of  1675. 

F*:  designates  those  passages  of  tbe  Gospels,  Art^ 
and  Paul's  Ep.,  which  were  written  in  the  marpn  (•( 
the  Coislin  OcUteuoh,  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris,  s^^ 
600-625.  Wetstein  noticed  only  one  passage  from  Aeti; 
in  1842  I  found  20  others,  all  inserted  in  ay  Moouia. 
sacr.  ineditis,  1846. 

0  and  H:  Cod.  of  the  Gospels,  brought  fron  ^^ 
Orient  by  A.  Seidel,  in  the  17th  cent.  G  is  now  Sdr- 
Ui'am.  5684,  in  tbe  Brit  Museum ;  /Tie  in  the  Ciij  L>^j 
of  Hamburg.  Both  contain  the  Gospels  with  sereitl 
chasms.  They  were  probably  written  in  the  lOtb  f«- 
O  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  myself,  and  Trej^iles,*^* 
first  carefully  collated  the  Hamburg  Cod.  in  1850. 

O:  Paul's  Ep.,  usually  styled  Cod.  Boemenotnt,^ 
the  Royal  Libr.  of  Dresden.  It  is  in  Oreek  and  U»^ 
Hebrews,  and  some  40  verses  besides  are  wanting.  |^ 
Greek  text  is  taken  from  the  same  original  fren  wb>n 
the  Cod.  Augient.  was  copied;  the  Latin  t«xt  diffco 
wholly  from  the  Vulgate.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  ecot; 
was  published  by  Mattbael,  in  1791. 

H:  AoU,  a  Cod.  in  Modena,  of  the  9tb  cent;  sbest 
7  chepta.  are  lacking.  Seholi  gave  the  first  seeoaat  ^ 
it.    I  carefully  collated  it  in  1843. 

H:  Paul's  Bp.,  the  Cod.  CoisUn  (No.  W),  in  ^ 
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II.  Hidnry  of  (he  printed  text.  The  printing- 
pre«8  had  been  in  operation  a  half  centary  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  publish  the  orifnnAl 
text  of  the  N.  T.  The  Archb.  of  Toledo,  Curd. 
Ximanes  de  GiiineTOs,  secured  the  printing  of 
the  N.  T.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglott  The  Cod.  venerandae  vAus- 
iati*,  offered  by  Leo  X.,  and  designated  as 
being,  along  with  the  MSS.,  the  basis  of  the 
Polyglott,  remained  unknown,  but  it  is  erro- 
neoas  to  suppose  it  was  the  Vatican.  At  any 
rate  the?  followed  rather  recent  MSS.  of  an  infe- 
rior rank,  rarely  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  Vulgate,  though  this  was  certainly  done  in 
1  Juhn  5  :  7.  This  N.  T.,  forming  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Pulyglott  (vol.  6  is  a  vocabulary),  was 
printed  in  1514,  Jan.  10,  but  was  not  published 

Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  It  coniUts  of  14  leaves  eaved 
from  the  eovering  of  a  MS.  in  ML  Athus,  contaioUig 
fragmenta  of  5  of  Paul's  Bp.,  probably  written  in  the  6th 
cent.  It  wai  printed  by  Montfaucon,  in  the  Bibh'oth. 
CoitUn.,  and  sUll  more  carefully  copied  by  myself,  with 
the  exeepUoD  of  the  leaves  which  were  removed  to 
Petersburg. 

/;  a  palimpsest  of  28  leaves,  written  over  with  Ar- 
meoian,  mostly  of  the  5th  cent  The  text  resembles 
the  B,  A,  C.  There  are  7  leaves  of  Matthew,  2  of 
Mark,  5  of  Luke,  8  of  John,  4  of  Acts,  2  of  Paal's  Ep. 
(1  Cor.  15;  Tiu  1).  I  recently  discovered  and  brought 
these  firagmenta  from  the  Orient.  Fao-stmiles  of  these 
aod  some  0.  T.  fragments  of  several  eotemporaneoas 
pslimpsesU,  will  shortly  be  published. 

K:  the  Oospela  complete,  designated  CodL  Cjfpriut, 
wu  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Paris  in  1673,  and  is  now 
in  the  Imp.  Libr.,  No.  63.  It  was  written  near  the 
close  of  the  9th  eent.,  frequently  (imperfectly)  collated ; 
carefully  by  myself  in  1842. 

K:  Paul's  aad  the  Gath.  Ep.,  brought  from  Mt. 
Athos  to  Moscow  {&  SyMtdi,  No.  98).  It  belongs,  pro- 
bably, to  the  9ih  cent.,  and  has  but  few  chasms  in 
Rom.  and  1  Cor.  Mathaei described  and  collated  it;  he 
dcRignates  it  g. 

L:  the  Oospela  almost  complete;  Ko.62  in  the  Imp. 
Libr.  of  Paris.  It  is  distinguished  above  all  other 
MSS.  by  ito  affinity  to  the  Vat  and  Origen.  texto. 
Written  about  the  8th  cent.  I  published  a  fao-sim.  of 
it  in  the  Momum.  •act.  in*d,  1846. 

L :  Acta,  the  Cath.  and  Pauline  Ep. ;  it  was  formerly 
owned  by  Card.  Passionei,  but  is  now  in  the  Angclica- 
Libr.  of  the  Augustines  in  Rome.  Nearly  complete. 
Written  about  the  dose  of  the  9th  cent.  Defectively 
eollsted  by  Birehi  and  Schoix ;  more  accurately  by  me, 
1843. 

if.*  the  Oospela  complete ;  given  by  AbhS  det  Camp9 
to  Louis  XIV. ;  now  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  Pro- 
bably written  about  the  dose  of  the  9th  cent.  I  copied 
it  in  1841,  and  used  it  in  1849. 

If;  three  fragments  of  the  Oospels,  of  which  2 
leaves  are  in  Vienna,  4  in  London,  and  6  in  the  Vati- 
can. Written  about  570-600,  on  purple  vellum,  in 
letters  of  gold  aod  silver.  See  it  in  the  i/onwm  aaer, 
imedii,  1846. 

0;  8  leaves  containing  passages  from  John's  Oospel, 
written  abottt  the  9th  cent :  they  were  found  in  ML 
Athos  bound  up  with  the  Hom.  of  Chrysostom,  and  are 
now  In  Moscow  {S.  iSTyit.  No.  20).  Mathaei  collated 
and  published  fae-sim.  of  them. 

P  and  Q:  2  palimpsesto  in  WolfenbUttel  (re-written 
with  portions  of  the  Origiiw  of  Itidort  Hitpal.),  con- 
taining fragments  of  all  the  Oospels;  they  seem  to 
belong  to  the  6th  cent  Published  by  Knittel,  in 
1762. 

R:  palimpsest  fragments  of  Luke,  recently  ob- 
tained by  the  British  Museum  fVom  a  Coptic  monas- 
tery of  the  Nitrian  desert  It  belongs  to  the  6th  or 
8th  cent  Collated  by  Careton,  and  partly  by  myself 
after  1849. 


until  1520.  The  Oreek-Latin  N.  T.  of  EroBmui, 
waa  published  by  Froben,  in  Basel,  iiv  1516. 
Erasmus  had  used,  as  the  basis  of  his  edition,  2 
Basel  MSS.,  one  for  the  Gospels,  the  other  for 
Acts  and  the  Bpistles,  with  a  collation  of  two 
other  Basel  MSS.,  and  a  third,  called  after 
Reuchlin,  for  the  Apoc,  the  last  verseH  of  which 
he  bad  to  supply  from  the  Vulgate.  Erasmus 
published  a  2a  ed.  fol.,  with  several  hundred 
alterations,  in  1519 ;  a  3d  in  1522,  in  which  first, 
compelled  by  contradictions,  he  admitted  1  John 
5 :  7,  from  the  Cod,  Montfort,  (of  the  15tb  cent., 
now  in  Univers.  Coll.,  Dublin) ;  a  4th  in  1527,  in 
which  he  altered  a  few  passaf^es,  especially  in 
the  Apoc.,  according  to  the  Complut  ed.  In 
1535  ne  republished  the  4th  ed.  unaltered. 
The  texts  of  the  Complutens.  and  Erasm.  ed., 

S:  the  Gospels  complete.  No.  354  in  the  Vat  Libr. 
Written  in  949.  Collated  thoroughly  by  Birch ;  I  pub- 
iuhcd  a  fac-similo  of  it 

T:  in  the  College  of  the  Propog.,  Rome  ;  found 
among  the  Borglan  remains.  They  are  fragments  of 
3  chapts.  of  John's  Gospel,  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  pa- 
rallel columns.  Belongs  probably  to  the  5th  cent 
Published  by  Georgi,  1789. 

U:  the  Gospels  complete;  in  the  Libr.  of  St  Mark, 
Venice;  found  among  Nani'a  remains.  Probably 
written  early  in  the  10th  cent  Carefully  collated  by 
Tregelles  and  myself. 

V:  the  Gospels  nearly  complete  to  John  7 :  39. 
Taken  to  Moscow  from  Mt  Athos.  Probably  of  the 
9tb  cent  Collated  and  described  by  Mathaei  {Pavili 
epp,  ad  Then,  ef  ad  Tim.,  1785,  p.  266). 

TV' and  H^".*  the  former  designates  2  leaves,  with 
fragments  of  Luke,  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris ;  proba- 
bly of  the  8th  cent,  (see  Mounm,  :  itied,) ;  the  other  is 
a  palimpsest  of  the  same  cent  in  Naples,  consisting  of 
14  leaves.  I  read  one  page,  Mark  14 :  32-39  (see  Wie- 
ner Jahrb.  1847). 

X:  contains  fragments  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  patria- 
tic  comra. ;  was  brought  from  Landshut  to  the  Uni- 
vers. Libr.  of  Munich.  Was  probably  written  about 
the  close  of  the  9th  cent  Collated  by  Scholi ;  after- 
wards by  Tregelles  and  myself. 

Y:  fragments  of  John's  Gospel,  probably  of  the  8th 
eent;  No.  225,  in  the  Libr.  of  Barherini Rome  (see  my 
Jfoii.  t.  imed,,  1846). 

JS:  %  palimpsest  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  with  numer- 
ous fragments  from  Matthew,  probably  of  the  6th  cent 
Barrett  published  a  (faulty)  fac-sim.  in  1801. 

T:  the  Gospels,  Luke  complete,  Mark,  all  but  2^ 
chapts. :  of  Mattb.  there  are  only  fragments  (chnpts. 
6-8,  12-14,  20-23) ;  of  John  6 :  14-8 ;  3,  15  :  24-19  : 6. 
It  was  not  written  before  the  9th  cent,  and  strontcly 
resembles  the  Cod.  Cypriut  (JT,  of  the  Gospels).  Re- 
cently discovered  and  obtained  by  me  in  the  East. 

A :  the  Gospels  complete,  excepting  one  leaf.  It  is 
of  the  9th  cent,  with  a  Latin  interlinenr  version,  which 
resembles  the  Vulgate  more  than  the  Greek  text  Ret- 
tig  published  a  foo-sim.  in  1836. 

e ;  Cod,  Titktnd,  I.  in  the  Univers.  Libr.  of  Lelp- 
sic,  found  by  me  in  the  East  in  1844.  It  consists  of  4 
leaves,  with  fragments  of  Matth.,  of  the  7th  cent  (see 
my  Mon, «.  intd,  1846).  Recently  some  strips,  contain- 
ing a  few  lines,  were  added. 

A ;  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  probably  of  the  8th 
cent  There  are  occasional  scholia  in  the  margin,  in 
uncials.    Recently  brought  by  me  fh>m  the  East 

Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  (written  between  A.  D. 
900  and  1500),  in  cnnive  characten,  have  been  found 
to  the  number  of  500,  besides  more  than  200  Evange- 
listerias,  upwards  of  60  in  uncials,  but  for  the  greater 
part  written  in  the  lOth-1 2th  cent  Of  Acts  and  the 
Cath.  Ep.  there  are  more  than  200,  of  Paul's  Ep.  about 
300,  of  the  Apor.  about  100,  in  euraive  letten.  60  Leo« 
tionartes,  with  leleetions  from  Acts  and  the  Ep.,  ara 
known,  but  none  data  beyond  the  10th  eent 
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e«|>eoia1ly  the  latter,  were  long  rotained  with 
•lisbt  alterations.  The  Erasm.  text  waa  repub- 
lished in  Venice,  1518,  in  Haf^enau,  1521,  in 
Basel  from  1524,  in  Strassburg,  1524  and  1534, 
in  Leipeio  from  1542;  the  Complutens.  (mixed 
with  many  Erasm.  readinjEsJ  in  Paris,  1546  and 
1549,  in  Antwerp  from  1564,  in  Oeneva  from 
1608,  &o.  The  editions  of  the  learned  publisher, 
Rob,  Estienne  (Stephens),  in  Paris,  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  We  have  already  mentioned 
those  of  1546,  1549.  A  third,  1550,  (called 
regia)^  he  conformed,  with  few  exceptions  as  far 
as  the  Apocalypse  (for  which  he  preferred  the 
Complutens.),  to  the  5th  Erasm.  ed.,  adding  in 
the  margin  the  readings  of  16  MSS.  He  had  a 
Greek-Latin  ed.,  published  in  Geneva,  1551,  re- 
markable as  the  first,  with  the  Greek  text  in  verses. 
He  had  printed  the  Vulgate  in  verses  in  1548, 
and  seems  to  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T.  This 
form  soon  became  general.  Stephen's  3d  ed. 
was  followed,  with  slight  alterations,  by  Beta, 
in  his  numerous  large  and  smaller  ed.,  from 
1565  ;  and  these  again  were  followed  by  Elzevir, 
a  publisher  of  Leyden,  in  1624  and  1633.  The 
preface  of  the  ed.  of  1633  announced :  Textum 
ergo  habea  nunc  ab  omnibus  rectpium  ;  hence  it 
received  the  title  iextut  receptuM,  The  basis  of 
this  ed.  is,  therefore,  the  5th  Era«m.,  and  for 
the  Apoo.  the  Complutensian,  and  its  authority 
rests  upon  thiit  of  some  more  modern  MSS. 
The  3d  of  Stephens',  ond  Elievir's  differ,  not,  as 
Mill  supposed,  in  but  12  places,  but  in  150,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  ed.  of  1849,  S.  37 ;  though 
these  differences  are  of  small  moment, — Whilst 
the  text  of  Elsevir  predominated  for  more  than 
a  century,  three  ed.  appeared,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  a  collation  of  MSS., 
versions,  and  hints  derived  from  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  by  learned  historical  prolegomena. 
The  first  of  these  (1657)  was  the  5tb  vol.  of  the 
Biblia  polygl,  of  Brian  Walton,  containing  the 
N.  T.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethio- 
pic ;  to  this  a  6th  was  added,  containing  criti- 
cisms, &c.  The  second  was  the  N.  T.  published 
anon,  by  J.  Fell,  in  Oxford,  1675,  with  readings 
*'  ex  pbu  centum  MSS.  codie.  et  antiq.  vers." 
The  third,  and  most  impf>rtant  ed.,  was  that  of 
/.  Mill,  publ.  in  Oxford,  1707,  an  improved  ed. 
of  which  was  issued  in  Amsterdam,  1710.  But 
more  thorough  and  rich  than  either  of  these  was 
that  of  /.  /.  WtieUin,  jpreceded  by  the  anony- 
mous prolegom.  in  1730,  and  published  in  2  v. 
ful.,  in  Amst,  1751-2.  Ilis  apparatus  consisted 
of  ancient  MSS.,  versions,  the  Fathers,  editions, 
and  was  accompanied  with  various  remarks  of 
ancient  and  modern  scholars,  and  long  formed 
a  treasury  for  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  the 
proleg,  he  gave  a  full  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
text,  and  in  (he  epileg.  he  defined  the  use  of  the 
readings.  But,  on  account  of  opposition,  he 
changed  his  own  text  less  than  he  aesired.  In 
this  respect  his  views  were  carried  out  by 
J9oio^, a  London  publisher,  in  an  ed.  of  the  N. 
T.,  issued  in  1763.  But  even  prior  to  Wetstein, 
Bengel  (see  Art.)  had  done  much  for  N.  T. 
criticism.  He  endeavored  to  simplify  the  mate- 
rial of  MSS.  on  hand,  by  classifying  them  into  two 
families,  the  Asiatic  and  African.  He  also  pob- 
^ed  a  text,  critically  based  for  the  most  part 


upon  earlier  ed.,  but  in  the  Apoc  formed  from 
original  MSS.  His  principal  ed.  appeared  in 
1734.  Bengel's  idea  of  a  family  difference  be- 
tween the  MSS.  was  extended  by  Semler,  who 
designated  the  one  recension  (a  terra  he  bor- 
rowed from  Bengel),  Oriental  or  Lucianian.  tho 
other  Occidental,  Palestinian,  Origenian,  assig;!!- 
ing  to  each  the  Codd.,  authors  and  Fathers  be- 
longing to  it  Then  /.  /.  Onesbach,  foUovini; 
the  suggestions  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  reduced 
all  to  a  formal  system.  He  distinguished  be- 
tween  the  Occident,  Alexandr..  or  Orient,  and 
the  Constantinop.  or  Byxant  recensions.  He 
attributed  the  first  two  to  the  middle  of  the  2d 
cent,  the  period  in  which  the  Gospels  and  Ep. 
were  collected ;  the  Alexandr.  to  this  collection 
itself;  the  Occident  to  MSS.  circulated  pri<»r  to 
the  collecticm.  The  Byzant.  he  considered  t 
mixture  of  the  two,  formed  in  the  4th  cent.,  but 
afterwards  greatly  modified.  He  thus  charac- 
terixes  the  first  two:  Grammat.  egii  alexandr. 
censor,  inierpretem  oecidenialis.  although  he  re- 
garded the  first  only  as  being  strictly  a  r^cMh 
sion.  The  third  he  regarded  as  poaaessin'  tb« 
peculiarities  of  both  the  others,  but  as  having 
been  more  arbitrarily  prepared.  He  laid  dutra 
ten  rules  for  the  application  of  this  system. 
Besides  fixing  the  distui<Aive  peculiarity  of  encb 
recension,  he  thought  it  important  to  estnblisK 
in  every  criticism,  the  original  reading  of  each 
recension  by  the  preponderance  of  testiroonj: 
giving  preference  in  cases  of  concurrence  of  wit- 
nesses, to  the  older,  unless  they  belong  to  an 
inferior  class  of  MSS.  Generally  we  should  not 
count  the  single  MSS.,  but  the  recensions  or 
classes,  &c.  Bpt  Griesbach'a  declaration,  that 
no  existing  Codd.  preserved  a  pare  recension, 
that  many  even  of  our  oldest  MSS.  foHowed  dif- 
ferent recensions  in  different  parts,  matenallj 
curtailed  the  practical  value  of  the  entire  system 
of  recensions.  To  this  he  added  15  other  rules, 
according  to  which,  for  example,  the  shorter  read- 
ing should  be  preferred  to  the  longer,  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  to  the  more  simple  and  easT, 
the  unusual  to  the  common,  the  less  to  the  more 
emphatic  (unless  the  emphasis  is  necessarr). 
that  which  at  first  glance  seems  to  contain  S(»aie 
error  to  all  others.  He  also  numbered  the  psg« 
on  which  copyists  mcist  usually  made  mistakes, 
&c.  All  these  rules  ho  observed  in  his  varioos 
ed.  of  the  N.  T.,  the  first  of  which,  containing 
Matth.,  Mark,  and  Luke,  appeared  in  1774: 
Libri  N.  T.  hisioriei.  His  chief  ed.  is  the  ed. 
secunda  (1,  Th.  1796,  2.  Th.  1806),  f«>llovei 
after  Griesbach's  death,  by  the  first  vol.  of  a  3d 
ed.  by  D.  Scbulz,  1827.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Griesbach's  ed.  that,  although  he  makes  the 
(extus  receptus  the  basis,  he  not  merely  chang:ei 
it  in  many  places,  but  placed  readings  of  less  or 
greater  probabilitv  beside  the  iexL  ree,,  or  em 
a  new  reading  adfopted  by  himself.  Griesbaeb 
personally  collated  many  codit^es  during  hii 
travels,  and  copied  all  the  quotations  of  Clemcot 
of  A.  and  of  Origen,  besides  freauently  examin* 
ing  single  MSS.,  the  result  of  all  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  commentar.  criticus.  He  availed  him- 
self also  of  the  critical  apparatus  feathered  bt 
AUer,  who  collected  the  Vienna  MSS.  (Al  T,  aji 
cod.  V.  graece  expressnm.  Variet.  lecHonis  ad}^ 
cU  F.  C.  AlUr,  1786-7).  Birch  {Vanae  led.. 
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1798, 1800,  1801,  et  Quatuor  em,  graeee  eum  vor 
riant,  a  ttxtu  led,  1788),  and  others.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  great  merit  of  Orieabaoh's 
labors,  we  mu^t  complain  that  he  did  not  make 
more  thorough  uae  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant documents,  that  be  allowed  his  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  recensions  to  have  too 
much  weight,  that  he  yielded  more  to  the  text. 
recept,  than  bis  principles  warranted,  and  that 
be  made  too  Utile,  especiiilly  of  grammatical 
considerations.  Still  his  publications  were 
widely  circulnted  and  favorably  received,  both 
in  and  beyond  Germany,  and  were  fur  a  lung 
time  the  standards.  His  pystem  of  recensions 
was,  indeed,  decidedly  opposed  by  C,  F,  Ma- 
ihaeif  who  endeavored,  out  of  his  Moscow  Codd., 
(more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  but  all  be- 
longing to  the  Bysant.  recension),  to  form  the 
purest  text,  and  did  good  service  by  his  investi- 
gatioo  of  documents,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  his  large  ed.  of  the  N.  T.  in  12  vols., 
1782-88.  But  Mathaei's  assault  upon  Gries- 
bach  proved  the  less  effective,  as  Hug  and  Eich- 
born  in  the  main  defended  his  views. — The  re- 
lation of  Hug  and  Eichhorn  to  Griesbach  was 
briefly  this:  they  agreed  with  him  as  to  the 
three  great  classes  of  recensions,  only  that  ft)r 
Griesbach's  Occidental  class  they  substituted 
the  xoii^  tx6o6if,  and  Eichhorn  the  Asiatic  and 
African ;  they  also  ascribed  the  Alexandrian 
rec.  to  Hesychius,  and  the  Byzantian  to  Lucian, 
ind,  finally.  Hug  ascribed  a  third  (fourth)  re- 
cension of  Origen  to  that  sphere,  which  to  some 
extent  involved  a  middle  class  of  Griesbach. 
There  were,  besides,  other  points  of  difference, 
regarding  the  classification  of  witnesses,  espe- 
nally  with  reference  to  Clement,  Origen,  and 
he  Peschito. 

^  Soon  after  this  Aug.  Scholz  undertook  to 
limplify  this  complicated  system,  by  reckon- 
Qg  both'  the  older  recensions  of  Griesbach 
u  one  —  the  Alexandrian,  —  and  placing  the 
3oDstantinopolitaD  opposite  to  this.  He  fur- 
her  differea  from  Griesbach  by  preferring  the 
^oDBtantinop.  text  to  the  Alexandrian,  which 
le  assigned  (unwarrantedly)  to  the  correct 
txemplars  circulated  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
ind  Greece  during  the  first  cent.  These  views, 
irst  advanced  in  bis  Curae  criticae  in  histariam 
txi.  ecangg.,  1820,  he  carried  out  in  his  ed.  of 
he  N.  T.  1830  (1  tom.),  1836  (2  tom^.  although 
te  often,  unconsciously,  adopted  Griesbach's 
ystem.  The  critical  apparatus  of  his  ed.  is  in- 
ocarate,  although  he  had  the  advantage  of 
ising  David  Schulz's  ed.  of  the  Gospels,  1827. 
^veral  manuals  also  appeared  at  this  time, 
rhich  adopted,  more  or  less  fully,  Griesbach's 
esults;  among  these  were:  Knapp't,  Schott's 
with  a  Latin  transl.^,  and  more  recently  Theile's. 
n  1830  Rinck  published  a  collation  of  several 
^enitian  MSS.  in  a  Lucuhraiio  criiica,  in  which 
e  reinvoHtigated  the  system  of  recensions,  and 
ivided  the  Occidental  MSS,  into  African  and 
AtiHyand  denied  their  superiority  over  Orient. 
fSS.  A  year  later  C.  Lachmann*s  stereotype 
(1.  of  the  N.  T.  text  appeared.  He  had  prepared 
ie  way  for  it  by  an  Art.  in  the  Heidelb.  Stud. 
.  Krit.,  1830,  and  in  the  same  periodical,  1835, 
xnd,  finally,  in  the  Praef,  to  the  large  Qr.-Lat 
1, 1842,  1  torn.,)  defended  his  principles  and 


method.  The  stereot.  ed.  contains  the  bare  text, 
and  marginal  readings,  and  an  index  of  all  the 
Elzevir  readings ;  the  larger  ed.  has  references 
to  proofs,  and  a  critical  attempt  to  restore  the 
version  of  Jerome.  Lachmann  aimed  at  giving 
the  oldest  reading  proven  to  have  been  most 
current  in  the  Orient,  not  later  than  the  4th 
cent.  He  limited  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
Oriental  Cod.  A,  B,  C,  and  the  gospel  fragments 
P,  Q,  T,  Z,  and  H,  of  the  epistles,  together  with 
the  citations  of  Origen.  When  the  Oriental 
MSS.  disagreed,  or  were  undecided,  he  took  the 
reading  current  in  the  Occident ;  the  Gr.-Latin 
Cod.  D,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  £,  for  Acts, 
D,  G,  for  Paul's  £p. :  the  Latin  Cod.  A,  B,  C, 
(Vercell.,  Yeron.,  Uolbert.,)  for  the  Gospels,  the 
commentary  of  Primasius  for  the  Apoo.,  and 
throughout  the  version  of  Jerome,  ana  the  cita- 
tions of  Irenasus,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer. 
Lachmann  assumes  Griesbach's  classification, 
but  applies  it  to  new  cases  without  assigning 
suflBcient  grounds,  and  even  disregards  Grics* 
bach's  statement  that  the  Alexandr.  Cod*  fol- 
lows different  recensions  in  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
Paul's,  and  the  Cath.  Epp.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  before  giving  these  classes  such  normative 
authority,  the  correctness  of  the  classification, 
and  its  application  to  particular  documents, 
must  first  be  determined.  And  then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  necessary  documental 
evidence  is  at  hand  for  fixing,  with  mathemati* 
cal  precision,  '*  the  most  approved  reading  "  in 
the  4th  cent.  Lachmann  himself  has  answered 
this  question  unfavorably  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1830, 
p.  832,  833),  by  admitting  that  we  have  but  one 
witness  for  the  text  of  the  Pastoral  Ep.  and 
Apoc,  and  at  most  but  two  or  three  tor  the 
other  books.  It  seems  very  arbitrary,  more- 
over, to  allow  the  Occidental  Cod.  to  decide  in 
doubtful  instances,  but  in  all  others  give  two  or 
three  Oriental  witnesses  the  preference.  The 
chief  errors  of  Lachmann's  system  were  the 
more  seriously  felt  in  practice,  as  his  own  warn- 
ing— that  where  the  fewest  marginal  readings 
wore  given,  there  was  the  least  certainty  that 
the  text  was  the  reading  most  approved  in  the 
Orient— was  disregarded.  Whatever  help  his  text 
affords  in  discovering  the  original  Apostolic 
text,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  bis  system  so 
much  as  to  the  great  age  and  excellency  of  the 
documents  which  he  used.  But  even  in  using 
his  apparatus  Lachmann  failed  to  carry  out  his 
own  principles.  He  used,  it  is  true,  the  MS. 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  text,  authorities 
employed  whenever  he  could  get  them ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  such  for  the  two  most  inir- 
portant  factors  of  his  text,  B  and  C.  For  the 
former  he  used  the  collations  of  Birch  and  Bent- 
ley,  neither  of  them  being  accurate  or  reliable, 
by  his  own  confession.  For  C,  he  relied  upon 
the  extremely  defective  collation  of  Wetstein, 
made  120  years  before;  although  eight  years 
prior  to  L.'s  edition,  the  decyphering  of  this 
Codex  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by  chemical 
means.  For  the  Greek-Latin  Cod.  B,  (with 
Paul's  Ep.,)  Lachmann  depended  exclusively 
upon  the  labors  of  Wetstein  and  Sabatier, 
which  my  edition  of  MSS.  has  shown  to  be  very 
faulty. 
The  writer  of  this  article  bos  given  constanl 
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attention  to  the  critical  inTettigation  of  the  N. 
T.  text  since  1840,  in  which  year  his  JV.  T, 
graece  appeared,  with  the  additum  :  Textum  ad 
fidem  antiq,  iestium  reeensuit,  brevem  appara^ 
turn  crit.  una  cum  variis  ItdL  Elzev.,  Knappih 
SchoUii,  Lachmanni,  tulQunxit,  &c.,  &o.    It  is 
preceded  hy  the  treatise :  De  recent,  ^[uas  dicuni 
textus  N,  T.  ratione  potissimum  habita  Scholziit 
in  refutation,  especially,  of  SchoU's  views  upon 
ancient  recensions,     this  edition,  like  Lach- 
mann's,  was  bnsed  upon  the  old  MSS.  (the  tex- 
tus receptuB  being  added  in  full),  according  to 
the  following  principles :  The  oldest  witnesses 
(in  the  oldest  Greek  Codd.,  with  the  versions 
and  the  Fathers),  are  preferred  whenever  rtie 
readings  conflict;  although  with  such  limita- 
tions as  are  required  by  several  principles  of  in- 
ternal criticism.     These  principles  coincide,  in 
the  main,  with  Griesbach's,  only  that  special 
stress  is  put  upon  generally  giving  preference, 
in  parallel  passages,  to  those  readings  which 
present  some  diversity;  the  forms  of  the  Alex- 
andrian dialect  are  also  preferred.  ^  The  chief 
merit  of  my  critical  apparatus  consists  in  this, 
that  I  not  only  preferred  the  more  accurate  list 
of  witnesses  furnished  by  Wetstein,  and  others, 
to  Scholf's.  but  also  improved  upon  the  appa- 
ratus of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  by 
deriving  the  readings  of  the  most  important 
published  Codd.,  Greek  and  Latin,  from   the 
documental  editions  themselves.    This  Leipsic 
ed.  was  followed  by  the  Paris  ed.  of  1842,  in 
which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  was  still  more 
fully  traced  to  the  oldest  Codd.    A  plan  for 
reforming  the  systems  of  N.  T.  text-criticism, 
however,  presented  itself  to  me,  and  was  first 
published  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1842,  p.  499, 
Ac.,  having  special  reference  to  the  apparatus 
of  evidence  found  in  the  Greek  Codd.,  the  Ver- 
sions, and  Church  Fathers.   AH  the  Greek  Codd., 
in  uncialfl,  of  the  4th-9th  cent,  were  to  be  pub- 
lished with  diplomatic  accurncy,  and  the  chief 
Codd.  in   small  cursive   hand,  containing  the 
Apoc,  Cath.  Ep.,  and  Acts,  most  carefully  col- 
lated.   The  olaest  and  best  versions  were  to  be 
thoroughly  revised,  and  the  patristic  citations 
carefully    compared    with    their    sources.      I 
also  recommended   a  new  Greek  paleography, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  more  c$»rtainly  the  age 
of  the  uncial  Codd.,  new  investigations  of  the 
system  of  recensions,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  original  documents, 
of  the  N.  T.  dialects,  of  parallels  of  language 
found  in  the  LXX.,  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
earliest  Fathers,  and  of  old  Greek  grammarians. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I  made  three 
tours  through  Germany,  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, Switserland,  and  the  East,  tHo  results  of 
which  were:  1),  the  accurate  collation  of  nearly 
all  the  Greek  uncial  MS8.,  and  the  discovery  of 
some  new  ones ;  of  these,  the  Paris  palimpsests 
C,  D,  with  Paul's  Ep.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
Cod.  L  with  the  4  Gospels,  B  with  the  Apoc, 
and  a  number  of  single  fragments,  have  been 
edited.    2),  The  successful  examination  of  the 
Latin  {Itala  and  Vulg,)  versions.    A  full  ac- 
count of  these  results  is  given  in  the  2d  ed.  of 
my  N.  T..  1849. 

Among  recent  contributors  to  this  branch  of 
Mb.  study,  two  merit  special  notice :  S.  P,  Tre- 


geUes,  who  published  nn  ed.  of  the  Apnc.  in  1944, 
which  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  an  ed.  of  th(>  N. 
T. ;  and  /.  G,  Reiche,  author  of  Codrmm  MSS, 
N.  T,  gr,  aliquot  insiffn,  in  6fW.  reg.  Pbtrit  asm- 
vatomm  nova  defer,  et  cum  iextu  vulgo  rec.  coOa- 
ih,  1847,  in  which  he  denies  the  vslue  of  the 
old  recensions;  and  of  Comm,  crit,  in  N.  T.  quo 
hca  grav,  et  difJicU,  lectionis  dubiae  arcuratt  re- 
cens,  et  explicantnrt  in  which  he  also  assails 
Lachmann*s  system,  ke. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  this  'plnce  to  gife  a 
theory  of  the  criticism  of  the  text,  or  to  furnisb 
a  complete  list  of  rules  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially as  much  of  what  has  been  already  Faid 
bears  upon  this  point.     It  may  be  acceptable, 
however,  to  designate  (he  chief  principles  of  ted- 
criticism,  and  to  illustrate  them  with  a  few  ex- 
amples.   Criticism  has  reference  to  thow  pas- 
sRges  concerning  which  the  witnesses  disagree. 
If  the  diversity  is  such  that  older  doconients 
stand  opposed  to  later  ones,  the  former  mast  be 
preferred,  unless,  which  rarely  happens  in  sach 
cases,  the  most  cogent  reasons  forbid  it.    If  i 
diversity  exists    among  the    oldest  witnef^ses 
themselves,  the  majority  may  not  always  decide, 
inasmuch  as,  on   account  of  the  relationship 
often  subsisting  between  them  (especially  be- 
tween codices),  the  testimony  of  many  is  hardly 
of  greater  value  than  that  of  a  single  one,  theco^ 
nates  of  which  have  been  lost.     We  must  esp^ 
cially  note  whether  a  reading  occurs  at  the  9SJBt 
time  in  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  M8S.,  in  Te^ 
sions,  and  in  the  Fathers ;  in  which  case  ijl 
controversy  as  to  its  antiquity  is  ended,  and  it 
can    be    set    aside  only   upon   valid  interpil 
grounds.     Thus,  in  Matth.  1 :  G,   the  reading 
Aa3-  d't  without  6  i3cuTtXtt(,  is  not  only  snpported 
hy  B  (A  and  D  being  defective  here),  and  tvft 
small  cursive  MSS.,  but  also  by  three  MSS.  of 
the  Itala  (including  JTof  the  4th  or  5tb  cent), 
and  the  Cod,forojvL  (of  the  6th),  of  the  Tw/^ 
by  Augustine,  by  the  author  of  Opus  imperf.Ji 
Matth,,  and  by  the  Sahidic,  Memnhitic,  StHw, 
Armenian,  and  two  other  secondary  Tcrsioni 
A  still  more  decisive   instance    is    found  in 
Matth.  5:3,  4.     The  transposition  of  thesf 
verses,  in  opposition   to   the  text,  receptui,  8 
attested  by  A  33,  the  oldest  Codd.  of  the  Itdi 
(of  the  4th  and  5th  cent),  and  of  the  Vulg.{^^ 
the  6th).  by  several  Latin  Fathers,  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Origen,  and  by  the  Canons 
of  Eusebius,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertaioeTh 
dence  of  Clement.     Such  an  authentication  of 
the  text  can  be  neutralized  only  by  the  strong 
internal  grounds. — But,  notwithstanding  these 
claims  of  our  oldest  Greek  Codd..  we  must  oot 
overlook  the  fact  that,  at  times,  MSS.  many  cefl- 
turies  younger  have    the  opinions  of  earli*' 
authors  and  Fathers  in  their  favor.    This  f^^^ 
such  MSS.  a  claim  to  antiquity,  which,  v^^ 
connected  with  the  excellency  of  their  reading^ 
demand  careful  consideration.    A  valid  protn 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  a  reading  is  furnisbw 
when  a  Church  Father  expressly  refers  to  »^ 
and  thus  forestalls  the  suspicion  that  it  was  in- 
terpolated by  a  copyist.    The  value  uf  a  tersioft 
also,  is  enhanced  when  it  is  supported  by  &» 
orif^inal  sources,  which  is  the  case  with  th« 
Latin  version.     In  passages,  like  Bono.  3:-^ 
where  the  text  wavers  between  tis  rwrfoj  *«*  <* 
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Kerens,  and  f«f  fta^taf,,  the  documentary  evi- 
dence IB  balanced.  Here  the  former  reading  is 
prefprnhle  beoanae  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
omission  was  arbitrary  (or  careless)  than  the 
addition,  and  because  such  a  connection  of  pre- 

Sositions  is  peculiar  to  Paul.  Where  the  evi- 
ence  re^ts  almost  wholly  upon  a  single  one 
of  the  oldest  sources,  great  caution  is  necessary, 
although  it  may  be  admitted  in  difficult  pas- 
sages, especially  if  it  is  corroborated  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reading.  Thus,  in  Mark  2 :  22, 
the  reading,  iftuMcuvrat  xai  m  daxoi,  is  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  B,  and  ('^ptrditur  aim 
uiribus  ")  the  Coptic  version.  In  this  example, 
that  principle  of  criticism  is  followed  according 
to  which  that  readinj;  is  usually  preferred  in 
parallel  passages,  which  exhibits  some  diversity 
of  form,  provided  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
such  difference.  This  does  not  require  that  the 
80urc*e8 of  readings  introduced  by  a  strange  hand 
should  be  literally  given,  as  is  proven  by  such 

Passages  as  Matth.  27 :  35,  com  p.  with  John 
9 :  24 ;  Matth.  27  :  49,  comp.  with  John  19  :  34. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare,  as  Mark  8 :  2, 
and  Matth.  15 :  32,  in  both  which  we  must  read 
17/tipcu  tptiit  since  vjfitpof  rptlf  and  ^/iipcuf  rpifjiv 
are  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  grammatical  considenitions.  But  Matth.  1 : 
25  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  in  which  the 
Cod.  Bt  Zr,  1.  33,  the  Sahidic  and  Mem  ph.  ver- 
sions, several  of  the  oldest  Codd.  of  the  Itala, 
and  many  Latin  Fathers  have  merely  cu;  vl 
trtxtv  woy,  instead  of  the  form  interpolated  from 
Luke  in  most  MSS.  Those  who  object  that 
avt^i  rbv  ^pottfroxof  were  omitted  through  zeal 
for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  forRPt  that 
these  words  are  uniformly  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Luke,  although  there  would  have  been  more 
reason  for  dropping  them  there.  A  similar  rule 
applies  to  O.  T.  citations,  ns  in  Matth.  15:8, 
the  shorter  rests  upon  the  authority  of  5  MSS., 
corroborated  by  strong  patristic  testimony,  and 
must  take  precedence  of  the  reading  which  lite- 
rally agrees  with  Isaiah. 

Another  prominent  rule  is  to  retain  that  read- 
ing which  best  serves  to  explain  existing  varia- 
tions; although  there  are  modifications  of  this 
rule  which  vary,  and  may  easily  mislead  us. 
We  have  a  striking  example  in  Matth.  24  :  28, 
Codex  X,  one  uncial  Evangelisterium,  the  three 
oldest  Codd.  of  the  Itnla,  and  Origen  twice,  have 
wf  ydp  fyav  iv  ttus  i7/tipai(  fov  xataxXwjfiov  tpJuywtii 
xai  Kiyovrc^  As  the  eating  and  drinking  did 
not,  strictly,  take  plncc,  in  the  days  of  the  flood, 
but  before  the  flood  came,  as  F w;  ^K^tv  o  «.  plainly 
indicates,  the  following  various  readings  arose : 
iv  f .  ^fi.  feu;  Hpo  tov,  iv  f .  i^ii.  Ix.  lifto  f ov,  h  f . 
^u.  ix.  roif  7tp6  rov,  iv  r.  fjfi*  ;tp6  rov.  Here  also 
the  shorter  reading  is  preferable.  Similar  exam- 
ples occur  in  Mark  8  :  26 ;  1 :  16  (see  my  N.  T. 
JProlef/g,  XV III.),  The  application  of  another 
role,  to  mark  as  closely  as  possible  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  of  the  N.  T,  writings^  is  at  times 
exceedingly  difficult.  Readings  which  corre- 
spond with  such  peculiarities  are  hardly  the 
work  of  foreign  hands.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  determining  the  peculiarity  itself,  which  re- 
lates not  merely  to  particular  expressions,  but  to 
the  entire  mode  of  treatment  and  representa- 
tion.    Thus  John  prefers  ^hjaovf  without  the 


article,  but  which  is  added  in  many  MSS. ; 
Paul,  Xpiorof  'Iwamw;.  Matthew  often  adds 
ixfivoi,  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  retained  in  18 : 
7,  27,  28,  and  seems  proper  in  v.  26. — A  more 
comprehensive  rule,  but  one  still  more  liable  to 
objection,  recuiires  that  all  peculiarities  of  dia- 
lects in  the  rf.  T.  authors  shonld  be  carefully 
sought  out  and  retained  (see  my  N.  T.  Prolegg. 
XVIILt  &c.  In  like  manner  must  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  MSS.  be  studied,  and  regarded  with 
mistrust.  Thus  Cod.  B  often  has  the  Perfect 
for  the  Aortst,  as  in  Luke  24 :  28 ;  2  Cor.  11:21; 
Ephes.  1 :  20 ;  the  Cambridge  Cod.  (D),  oflen 
changes  the  participle  into  the  tempus  finitum, 
as  in  Matth.  20:30;  25:25;  John  1^:3,  36. 
Several  related  Codd.  may  have  similar  pecu- 
liarities, although  it  is  safer  to  decide  in  the 
case  of  one  than  of  many.  To  these  peculiari- 
ties belong  the  traces  of  recensions  prepared 
under  the  influence  of  party  tendencies,  which 
are,  of  course,  met  with  in  different  MSS.  Thia 
rule  also  applies  to  versions,  in  which  we  must 
be  careful  to  regard  that  as  a  peculiar  reading, 
which  results  from  the  mode  and  spirit  of  the 
translation.  It  is,  finally,  of  great  importance 
to  guard  against  false  readings  introduced  by 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  copyists.  No 
reliable  judgment  in  such  cases  can  oe  acquired 
without  studying  the  old  uncial  codices;  and 
even  the  thorough  study  of  these  leaves  some 
points  doubtful.  To  these  belong  especially 
such  as  involve  the  ofiototiuvtov.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  the  case  of  errors 
ffrising  from  itacisms,  or  the  confounding  of  f», 
»,  17,  oi,  V,  all  which  were  pronounced  like  (.  and 
similar  resemblances,  as  b^  and  5h,  2  Cor.  12 : 1 ; 
aol  and  oi),  Philemon  11,  12.  Tiscqendorf.* 
Bible,  Versions  of  the.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  sprang  mainly  from  two  causes.  As  re- 
gards the  0.  T.  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
language  rendered  explanations  of  difficult  words 
and  passages,  and  at  length  translations  of  all 
the  books,  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  N.  T., 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  people  not 
speaking  Greek  gave  occasion  for  new  versions, 
of  which  a  great  variety  arose  in  the  earliest 
times  —  a  form  of  literary  zeal  which  is  still  in 
action.  The  oldest  versions  are  of  special  value 
in  Bibl. criticism  and  exegesis,  because  they  date 
farther  back  than  our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  original 
text,  and,  consequently,  furnish  the  student  with 
a  more  satisfactory  clue  to  its  primitive  form — 
and  also  because  they  afford  traditional  expla- 
nations of  obscure  phrases  and  words,  which  are 
often  very  important.  Indeed  they  often  con- 
tribute to  our  knowledge  of  the  historv  of  doc- 
trines, by  giving  the  interpretation  of  various 
passages,  by  different  sects  and  ages.  As 
modern  versions  lack  this  feature,  we  shall 
limit  our  notice  to  the  ancient.  They  are  most 
conveniently  classified  into  immediate  versions, 
or  those  made  from  the  original  text,  and  me- 
diate or  derived.  The  classification  according 
to  language  and  date  is  also  important,  as  giving 
evidence  of  the  labors  in  this  direction,  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  periods.  In  this  article  we 
shall  endeavor  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  To  keep  it,  however,  within 
proper  limits,  some  single  versions  are  *' 
of  m  separate  articles  (see  the  Ale 
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Elkujpian^  &e.).   And  for  the  sake  of  more  oon- 
venient  reference,  we  ehall  take  up:  A.  Ver$ion$ 
of  the  O.  T,^  I.— Among  all  the  O.  T.  TereioDs, 
the  GaiKK  are  inditputablj  the  meet  ancient, 
and  of  these,  a),  the  AUxandrian  (aee  Art). 
From   the  Alexandrian   are  derived:  the  old 
LaUn  (see  Art),  the  Ethiopio  (see  Art),  the 
Eji^ptian,  the  Outhio  (see  Qerman  iranaL)^  the 
Armenian,  eome  Sjriac,  the  Qeorf^ian,  and  some 
Arabic  versions.    Besides  the  Septuagint,  the 
following  Greek  versions  must  be  named:  6), 
that  of  AquUOf  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  Pontus.' 
According  to  an  apocrvphal  account  in  l^tn^on. 
de  pond,  et  tneni,  c.  14,  be  was  a  heathen  Greek 
of  Sinope,  and  related  (;t«r^p(^(,  according  to 
the  Chron,  Fatckal.  K«y>cp6$)  to  £mp.  Hadrian, 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  rebuilding  of  Jern- 
salem,  as  Ael,  Cofit,    While  there  he  was  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Apostles  returning 
from  Pella  ;  but,  being  afterwards  expelled  from 
Cburch-fellowship  for  adhering  to  some  heathen 
superstitions,  he  went  over  to  Judaism.     lie 
then  mastered  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pre- 
pared a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T., 
so  that  his  brethren,  in  their  controversies  with 
Christians,  might  appeal  to  it  instead  of  the 
LXX.    The  only  reliable  facts,  in  all  this,  are, 
that  A.  was  cotemporary  with  Hadrian  (about 
130  A.  D.),  and  that  his  version  was  prepared 
for  the  Jews,  as  more  literal  than  the  LXX. 
Ireneos,  Eusebius,  and  others  (whom  Carpzov, 
Crit,  sacr.  I.  556,  and  Kennicott,  dissert,  gen. 
{  GO,  150,  follow),  accuse  Abulia  of  falsifying 
Messianic  passages;    but  unjustly.*     Uis  ver- 
sion excels  all  others  in  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  orio:inal,  which  at  times  betrays 
him  into  etymological  absurdities  (see  Jerome 
on  Is.  49).    Hence  the  Jews  eive  his  translation 
the   preference   {de  fVette,  h  c,  n.  f ).     That 
the  £bionites  used  it  is  possible,  but  cannot  be 
inferred  from  Iren.  ado,  haer,  (1.  c).     Jerome 
speaks  of  an  ed.  Aguilae  $ecunda,  guam  Hebraei, 
xat*  axpt/3c(ay,  nominant^  which   can    soarcelv 
mean  two  distinct  translations  (Monifaucont  v. 
2, 3,  p.  47,  &c.^,  but  refers  to  a  seconti,  still  more 
accurate  version  (Eichhom,  {  188).     Uis  ver- 
sion, like  those  named  below,  c-f,  exists  only  in 
parts,  in  Origen's  Hexapla  (see  Alexand,  vers.). 

Whether  the  D7*pJ^  of  the  Talmud  is  our  A., 
is  undecided  ;  it  is  settled,  however,  that  he  is 

*  Cfr.  Richard  Sivoir,  HitL  erit.  du  V.  7*.,  £d.  3, 
Jtofrd,  1685,  4to.,  Itt  P.  2,  B. ;  Ls  LoR o,  Bihl,  Sacr,  ed. 
Math,  P.  II.,  V.  I.-III. ;  WaltuH,  Proleg,  in  B. 
PoltfoL  IX.  tqq.  ed.  Dstbe.,  332,  sqq.;  RosbhmUllsii, 
Handb.  f.  d.  Litt  d.  bibl.  KriL  u.  Ezeg.  II.,  277,  Ac., 
III. ;  EiCHHORM,  Einleit  in,  s.  A.  T.,  ed.  4,  Getting., 
1823,  L,  II.,  2  159-338 ;  JAnN,I.,  ^  33-67;  Bbrtholdt, 
{ 15^190 ;  Dt  Wette,  1 39-7i ;  U avbrnici,  I.,  2,  §  68-90. 

*  Irbn.  adv,  hner.  III.,  24 ;  Eusbb.,  H,  E,  V.,  8  ; 
dtmomtt,  evang,  VII.,  1 ;  HiBRoir.,  ep.  sd  Pamm.  0pp. 
IV.,  2,  255 ;  CsUU.  ecript  eccL  e.  54;  0pp.  IV.,  2, 116. 

'  See  MoSTrAUCOif,  Praelim,  in  Hexopla  Origen,  V., 
4,  5,  p.  49,  Ao. ;  Eicbhorn,  Einl.  J  187 ;  Hibron.,  ep. 
24,  aa  Mareell,  sajB  :  ut  amiea  meute  f attar,  gnat  ad 
noetram  Jidem  pertinent  roborandam  plura  reptrto,  and 
pronoQDcet  A. :  eunoeue  el  diligene,  verborum  Hehr, 
diligentinimut  expiortttor ;  *  *  *  non  eoH/eMliotH«,  ut 
fuidam  puiant,  ted  ttudioene  verbum  interpetmtur  ad 
9trbum  (tee  Z>«  Wetl€,  jf  44,  Note  e.).  Upon  Afnila, 
•ee :  HoDii,  />«  Bibl.  lexL  original,  Vertionibnt  if  rote, 
-'   -    *^i<^. /«6r./K.  Oxoa.,  1705, /o/.,  670^78. 


not  the  Taigumist  Onkclos.     «),  IT^eodoiMi 
version  (dfo5or(««r  and  9t6iotot),     Iren.,  ads. 
Aofr.  III.  24  {JSuseb.  'V.  8).  says  he  was  a  Jew* 
ish  proseWte  of  Ephesus ;  Jerome  (eaial,  ecnpU, 
ecel,  e.  64;  Comm,  in  Bab,  III.),  and  Eawb. 
call  him  an  Ebionite.    J^tpAon.,  de  pond,  et 
mens.  o.  17,  says  be  was  a  Marcionite  of  Pontes, 
who  went  over  to  Judaism,  when  he  learned  the 
Hebrew  and  wrote  his  version  under  Cumnodns. 
This  date  is  unreliable  (see  SjfmwuKh,) ;  hot  it 
is  certain  that  Theodotion  wrote  prior  to  160 
A.  D.,  as  both  Iren.  and  Justin  M.  knew  of  his 
work  (Stroih,  in  Eicbhorn's  Kepert  H.  75). 
His  version  seems  to  have  been  designed  merely 
as  an  improved  ed.  of  the  LXX,^  bis  deviations 
from  which  are  derived  partly  from  Aquila, 
partly  from  the  original  text,  which,  however, 
he  often   misunderstands,  and  sometimes  (to 


Origen  uses  him,  to  supply  chasms ;  and  his  ver- 
sion of  Daniel  even  supplanted  the  LXX.  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church  (see  AlejMhd,  vert. 
Upon  Theod.  see  i7o(iit,&c.,  579-^85).  d),^- 
machus,  a  learned  Samaritan,  who  flourished 
193>211  A.  D.,  being  unable  to  gratify  his  am* 
bition  among  his  own  people,  joined  Judaism, 
and,  to  spite  the  Samaritans,  undertook  a  new 
version  or  the  0.  T.  {I^iphan.,  as  above,  c  17). 
Epiphan.,  it  seems,  thouf^ht  that  as  the  version 
of  S.  precedes  that  of  Theodotion  in  the  Hexa- 
pla, it  must  be  the  older;  hence  his  invetsion 
uf  the  dates  of  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Com- 
modus  II.  Euseb.  {H.  E.  VI.,  17  ;  demonti  ec, 
YII.,  1),  and  Jerome  (on  Hah.  III.,  Catal.  ee. 
cccl,  de  Grig,)  call  him  an  Ebionite,  with  which 
Syrian  accounts  agree  (Assbxani,  BibL  Orient 
II.,  278;  III.,  1,  17).  That  he  wrote  after 
Theodotion  we  infer  from  the  silence  of  f  renseos, 
and  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Ir.  38).  And 
though  Justin  M.,  c.  I^yph.,  quotes  from  S. 
(Eicbhorn's  Rep.  VI.,  125),  it  is  of  little  ac- 
count, considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  present 
text  of  the  Hexapla.  Jerome  says  (on  Jer.  32) 
that  there  was  a  sec,  editio  of  S.'s  version  also, 
which  was  probably  only  an  improved  reeen- 
sion.  The  version  of  S.  is  distinguished  for 
fidelity  and  elogance,  and  hence  called  v.  per- 
.tpiaia,  manifesta,admirabilis/iperta{Me  Tbixvs, 
Si;mm(Kh,^  Lips.  1735  ;  Body,  as  ab.,  585-^9). 
e).  Besides  these,  the  Hexapla  contains  three 
others,  designated  relatively  to  these  Greek  v. 
the  Quinla,  Sexia,  and  Sepiima,  the  author  being 
unknown.  Epiphanius  (c.  17)  says  Origen  dis- 
covered the  Quinta  at  Jericho  (Jerome,  Pirooem, 
in  Grig,  Bom,  in  Cant,  says  Nioopolts  near  A^ 
titim),  and  the  Sexta  at  Nicopolis  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
VI.,  IG,  is  indefinite),  concealed  in  a  cank  (i> 
9(^if),  with  other  Hebrew  and  Qreek  writing. 
These  contradictions  show  the  uncertainty  of 
the  account,  and  the  discovery  of  the  version9 
in  a  cask  reminds  us  of  the  similar  tradition 
concerning  Aristotle's  writings  (see  Pauhj, 
Real-Enc.  d.  class.  Alterthumsw.).  The  only 
thing  certain  is  their  discovery  by  Origen.  All 
three  seem  more  like  paraphrases  than  transla* 
tions,  and  they  probably  extended  only  to  some 
books  of  the  0.  T.  (see  Eichhom,  Einl.  {202-4; 
Body,  589,  &c.   /),  Besides  these  Hexaplsr 
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vtfBions,  various  fragmentiiry  translAtions  are 
foand  in  the  margin  of  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  Hezapla,  under  the  foUoiring  names :  &  Svpof, 
readings  of  Jerome's  version  translated  into 
Greek  by  Sopbronius,  B.  of  Bysant  (Ddderlein, 
mi»  tii,  i  Xvpo(,  V,  T.  graec,  xnUrprts,  Altdorf., 
1772, 4to.) ;  ^6  2afia^c<r»x«r,  Greek  glosses,  based 
on  the  Samar.  text  nf  the  Pentateuch,  but  often 
Tsryiog  from  it  (Winery  de  vers.  Pent.  Sam. 
indole,  p.  7  n.  8,  p.  9  n.  13) ;  ^  'Exxiyyuro;,  an 
unknown  Greek  translation  (Eiehhorn,  {206- 
209).  g).  The  tenio  Veneia,  a  Greek  transl.  of 
several  0.  T.  books,  in  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Venice,  of  leas  ezegetical  than  historical  value. 
When  first  announced  it  was  expected  to  prove 
of  mat  importanoe  in  the  criticism  of  the  text 
and  of  ancient  versions  {Sirtdh^  led,  nonnuUae 
cod,  graec,  F.  T.  qui  in  bibL  IS*  iVarei  Ven.  cw- 
iervaiur.  Qwsdlinb.,  1775 ;  Eichh.  Rep.  II.,  68). 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found  to  be 
of  no  account.  The  MS.  is  of  the  14th  cent, 
composed  of  302  vellum  leaves,  written  in  East- 
ern style  from  behind,  and  contains  the  Pent., 
Proverbs,  Ruth,  Solomon's  Song,  Eccles.,  Lam., 
Jerem.,  and  Daniel.  Although  it  is  the  only 
existing  copy,  it  is  not  an  autograph,  but  a  later 
faulty  copy.  It  follows  the  origmal  text  (the 
Masor.  recens.)  still  more  slavishnr  than  the  ver- 
sion of  Aquila,  the  only  variations  being  in 
vocalisation  and  accents,  which  seem  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  translator's  copy.  The 
Qreek  is  a  medley  of  the  nicest  Atticisms,  and 
rudest  barbarisms,  of  selected  phrases  of  classic 
writers,  especially  poets,  and  later  words  and 
idioms.  In  Daniel  the  Hebrew  portions  are 
rendered  into  .the  Attic,  the  Chaldee  into  the 
Doric  dialects.  The  explanations  mostly  follow 
Rabbin,  tradition,  although  the  sense  of  the 
LXX.  is  generally  followed.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Jew  of  Bysantium,  of  the  9th  or  10th 
cent.  (Dahlxb,  animadv.  in  vert,  gr,  Ptow,  So- 
hm,  ex  Veneta  S,  Marei  bibl.  nuper  ed.  Argent,, 
1786,  8vo. ;  .P^nn^tie^,  in  Eichhom's  aligem. 
Biblioth.  d.  bibl.  Literat  YII.,  493.  &c.).  That 
there  were  other  Greek  versions,  now  lost,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  great  activity  of  that  age  in 
translating,  of  which  existing  works  testify,  and 
from  such  fragments  as  the  Cod,  Coitl,  no.  3 
(Eichhom^  Rep.  Y.,  III.,  ko,), 

II. — Chaldii  ViRSiONS  (see  Tcargums),  III.— 
Striac  YiRsiONS.  1),  The  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  Fuehito,  of  the  2d  cent  (see  Art.). 
From  this  sprang  some  Arabic  versions,  see 
below,  XI.,  i,  1.  Until  the  6th  cent,  the  Pes- 
chito  was  universally  received  by  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, but  when  the  controversy  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Monopbysites  and  Nestorians,  the 
need  of  a  new  literal  translation  was  felt,  and 

five  rise  to  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  N. 
.  (finished  in  508).  New  versions  and  recen- 
sions of  the  0.  T.  were  also  prepared,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  now  known.  In  noticing  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  we  shall  name  those  best  known 
first  To  this  class  belong  especially,  2),  the 
Hexaplar  ofB,  Paid  of  Ik/a  (a  citv  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, see  Aasein,  bibl.  Orient,  I.,  395),  who 
prepared  it  in  617,  at  the  request  of  the  Mono- 
phisite  Patriarch  Athanasius  (Eichhorn^  Rep. 
Vll.,  225,  Ac.;  Brune,  in  Rep.  YIII.,  86,  &c.). 
This  version  is  a  closely  literal  translation  from 


the  Greek,  and  thus  furnishes  important  aid  in 
the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Hexaplar.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  first  information  of  this 
version  to  A.  Masius,  who  used  it  in  his  ed.  of 
Joshua  (Antwerp,  1573,  foL).  He  had  a  MS. 
containing  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Eira,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit  and  a  part  of  Deu- 
ter.,  all  trace  of  which  is  lost.  The  only  known 
MSB.  of  it  are  in  Milan  and  Paris  f  described  by 
Eichhom^  Einl.  2  26L|  &c.  See,  also,  his  Rep. 
III.,  166,  &c.).  From  the  Milan  MS.  De  Rossi 
pablished  the  first  Psalm  as  a  specimen  (Parma, 
1778) ;  Korherg,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiah,  in 
1787 ;  Bugati,  Daniel  and  the  Psalms  in  1788. 
From  the  Paris  MS.  Hasse  published  the  9th 
chapt.  of  4  Kings  in  June,  1782.  From  copies 
of  both  Middledorpf  liuhl.Ath  Kings,  the  12  minor 
prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  Cant,  Lament.,  and 
Eccles.  (BeroL,  1835,  4to.).  Upon  the  relation 
of  the  Svrinc  text  to  the  Hexaplar,  see:  Brans, 
Rep.  YIlI.,  85,  &c. ;  IX.,  157,  «o. ;  Middledorpf 
curae  hexnp.  in  Job.  Yratiftlav.,  1817,  4to. ; 
PlUschke,  Bonn.,  1835,  8vo.  (com p.  Eickhom, 
Einl.  {  265).  The  following  versions  are  known 
only  through  fragments  and  Quotations :  3),  the 
recension  which  B.  James  of  Edessa  (f  708  or 
712)  prepared  from  the  Syro-hexapl.  text  and 
the  Pescbito.  Of  this  the  Pentat<>uch  and 
Daniel  are  preserved  in  two  Paris  MSS.  (see 
Eichborn,  Allgem.  Bibl.  II.,  270,  &c.;  YIIL. 
571).  The  Syrian  subscription  of  the  Pent,  and 
Daniel  states  that  the  recension  of  the  text  was 
prepared  "  by  St.  James,  B.  of  Edessa,  in  the 
year  of  the  Seleuc,  1015,"  from  two  recensions, 
**  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Syrians  " 
(Daniel  in  1016  =  A.  D.  703-4).  Assemani  has, 
therefore,  erroneously  assumed  (bibl.  Orient,  I., 
493)  that  James  of  £.  is  the  author  of  a  single 
translation jof  the  0.  T.  (see,  also,  the  works  of 
Ephr.  the  Syrian,  I.,  116-193,  &c. ;  v.  Lengerke, 
Comm.  on  Ephr.,  p.  19,  n,  40 :  Rhode,  Oregor, 
Barhebr.  in  Ps.  Y.  et  YII.,  p.  70. 76  ;  Eichhom, 
(who  errs  merely  in  supposing  the  basis  to  be 
his  jPim/ro/a,  and  not  the  Hexapl.  text,)  Allgem. 
Bibl.  II.,  270,  &c.,  and  Einleit  i  260,  o-^.  4), 
The  Karkaphensian  version.  Assemani,  in  enu- 
merating the  writings  used  by  Barhebraeus  in 
his  ihesaur,  myster,,  names  two  translations,  the 
Harklensian  (see  bel.  9),  and  the  Karkaphen- 
sian, **hoe  est,  Montana,  qua  videticii  incolae 
montium  uiuniur"  (bibl.  Orient  II.,  283).  The 
karkaph.  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Index  Oodd. 
MSS.,  p.  500,  where  the  title  of  Cod.  XXH.  is 
given,  as  Onomast,  s,  lectionis  V,  et  N,  T,juxta 
tradit,  Karkaphitarum,  h,  e,  Syrorum  in  mont, 
habit,  IIoTTiNGER,  de  transl.  hibl.,  185,  quotes 
two  of  its  readings,  Ps.  117  :  13 ;  136  :  1,  from 
the  scholia  of  Barhebr. ;  likewise  Andr,  Mdllxr 
(dissert,  duae  de  Mose  Mardeno  et  de  Syr,  libr.  s, 
versionib.  Colon,  Brandenb.,  1673,  4to.,  p.  40, 
&c.),  on  Ps.  107  :  23 ;  136 : 1,  from  whom  Adler 
cites  in  his  N,  T,  verss,  Syr,,  p.  33,  ko,  Th«»se 
ouotations  led  scholars  (until  recently)  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  translation  of  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  or  possibly  merely  a  Cod.  of  the 
Peschito  (Adler),  and  an  offspring  of  the  Greek 
version  (de  Wette,  J  49,  n.).  Wiseman  first  gave 
an  accurate  account  of  this  Karkaph.  version 
(H&r,  Syriaeae,  T.  I.,  147-275).  lie  consider 
it  of  Jacobite  origin,  and  merely  a  recension  of 
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the  Pesehito,  from  the  text  of  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  writing  proper  nsines,  and  Syro- 
Orecian  words,  according  to  the  Grecian  or  fiar- 
klensian  orthography,  and  hy  adopting  a  pecu- 
liar order  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  bookn.  /The  name 
ie  best  derived  from  the  Syriao  M £) pi p» /»*<«- 

gitim  montis,  referring  to  its  use  among  the 
JHCobites  of  Segara  in  Mesopotamia  {Merasid 
II.,  57 :  Aii9em.  bibl.  Or.  II.).  5),  The  Figtt- 
Toia,  the  discovery  of  which  was  owing  to  an 
error  in  writing  or  printing,  which  led  to  a  fal^e 
translation  by  an  acknowledged  scholar  (see 
WiSBMAN,  Her,  Svr.,  88.  Ac.).  6),  The  Nesto- 
rian  Putr.  Mar  AbboJi  (t  552),  is  also  said  to 
have  made  a  translation  from  the  Greek  (Bnr- 
bebr.  in  A99em.  B.  0.  XL,  411 ;  III.,  I,  p.  75), 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Philo- 
zenian  {Bruns,  Rep.  VIII.,  93).  7),  A  version 
of  the  Psalms  by  Simeon,  Abbot  in  the  Monnst. 
of  St.  Licinius,  is  mentioned  by  Assem.  B.  O. 
II.,  83 ;  comp.  I..  612,  Cod.  XL  8],  Pblycarp, 
author  of  the  Philoxen.  vers,  of  the  N.  T.,  is  said 
by  Moses  of  Aghel,  a  writer  of  the  6th  cent.,  to 
have  also  translated  the  Psalms  from  the  Greek 
{A»Mm,  II.,  83).  The  Mawhelmonuto  (Bntn9j 
Kep.  III.,  175)  is  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
work  of  Philoxenutf  Comm,  in  S,  S,  (AsMem.  II., 
23;  Wiseman,  hor.  Syr.,  156,  n.  12).  9),  A 
Syrian  version  or  recension  of  the  0.  T.  by 
Thomas  of  Hark  el  (A»sem.  II.,  283),  does  not 
exist  {Eichham,  Einl.  {  270;  Wiseman,  204,  n. 
20;  Rhode,  Gre^.  Barh.  in  Ps.  V.,  p.  19),  but  a 
vergio  Hardensu  of  Susanna,  which  Walton 
published  in  the  4th  P.  of  the  Po1ygl«>tt  ( lid- 
vemick,  Einl.  I.,  2,  p.  64).  10),  That  the  Greek 
(K^JV)  version  mentioned  by  Ephraem,  in  his 
Comm.,  does  not  refer  to  one  made  by  himself 
from  the  LXX.,  but  merely  to  a  copy  of  the  Pes- 
ehito, furnished  with  Syriao  glosses  from  the 
Ilebr.  original  and  from  Greek  versions,  has 
been  shown  by  Credner  (de  proph.  min.  vers. 
Syr.  indole.  Giitting.,  1827,  8vo.,  p.  48,  &o.) ; 
lUagerke  (com.  crit.  de  Ephr.  Syr.,  p.  19,  &c.), 
and  Kodiger  (Halle  Litst,  1832,  No.  6,  p.  43, 
&c.). 

IV. — Samaritan  Versions.  Besides  their  re- 
cension of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sam.  had  a  par- 
ticular version  in  their  own  dialect,  contained 
(inaccurately)  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polv- 
glotts.  Its  author  and  age  are  not  certainly 
known ;  according  to  Salameh,  a  Sam.  priest,  its 
author  was  Priest  Nathaniel  (t  B.  C.  20 ;  see 
de  Sacy,  M6moire  sur  I'^tat  actuel  des  Sam., 
chap.  3).  If  we  assume  with  Winer  that  the 
2ofcaf>ffcfi«oy  of  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  3d 
and  4th  cent,  refers  to  our  version,  it  must  have 
been  made  at  least  ip  the  2d  cent.;  but  the 
identity  is  not  proven.  With  a  few  exceptions 
it  follows  the  &im.  text,  but  seems  to  have  occa- 
sional interpolations  from  Onkelos  ( Oeseniua,  de 
Pent,  Sam.,  18,  &c. ;  Winer,  de  vert.  Bent,  Sam, 
indole.  Liys.,  1817,  8vo.). 

V. — ^EorPTiAN  Versions.  After  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Egypt,  in  the  3d  and  4th  cent., 
vernacular  versions  of  the  Bible  became  neces- 
sary, and  were  prepared  in  different  dialects: 
the  Lower  Egyptian  ( Coptic  or  Memphitic),  the 
Upper  E.  {Sahidic  or  Thebaid),  anci  the  Bash- 
-<€  (in  the  Delta,  on  the  east  side  of  the 


Nile).  They  all  follow  the  Alexandrian  rscens. 
of  the  LXa.  ;  in  Daniel,  Tfaeodotion's  version. 
Which  is  the  oldest  is  uncertain  fWoide,  in  Cra^ 
mer'e  Beitr.  xor  Befbrd.  Theol.  u.  a.  wicht 
Kenntnisse,  III.,  1,  Ac. ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  {  312, 
Ac.).  There  have  been  printed  of  the  Memph. 
version:  the  Pent.  (D.  Wilkins,  Lnnd.,  1731, 
4to.),  the  Psalms  (1744,  4to.,  in  Rome,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Propaganda,  atra  Raph.  Takt. ; 
see  Schnurrer,  bibl.  Arab.,  381,  Ac. ;  by  J.  L. 
Jdeler,  Berol.,  1837,  8vo..  very  inaccurate ;  by 
M.  H.  Schwa^rze,  Lips.,  1843,  4to..  the  best  ed.), 
Jeremiah  9 :  17-13  (by  Mingarelli,  in  his  i2e/)g. 
Aeg.  cod.  Veneliis  assenxUorum.  Fase.  I.,  Bo- 
logn.,  1785,  4to.),  Daniel,  chapt.  9  (hy  Munter, 
Rome.  1786,  8vo. ;  comp.  Eichhorn,  Blblioth.  I., 
418-29),  Isaiah  1 : 1-16  ;  5  :  8-23  (in  EnfieU 
breth.fragm.  Basm.-Copt.  V,  et  JV.  T.,  Hatniat, 
1811,  4to.,  p.  1-19).  Of  the  Sahidic  version,  of 
the  MSS..  of  which  Engelhrelh  gives  an  accuunt 
(N.  Theol.  Journ.  of  Ammon  VI.,  844),  only 
fragments  remain,  vi«.,  Dan.  9 ;  Jer.  13:14; 
14:19;  Is.  1:1-9.  16;  6:18-25;  and  of  the 
Bashm.  only  Ii«..  as  just  quoted,  in  Engelhreth's 
ed..  Lam.  4 :  22  ;  5  :  22,  and  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  in  Quatrcm^re  sor  la 
langne  et  la  litterat.  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1808,  8ro., 
p.  228.  Concerning  W. — Latin  Versions,  see 
special  Art. — From  the  Vulgate  are  derived  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (see  English  v.),  and  some  Arabic 
V.  («ce  XI..  6);  VII.— Ethiopic  v.  (see  Art); 
VIII. — Gothic  v.  (see  German  v.). 

IX. —  Armbnian  Versions.      The  first  wu 
made  by  Mesrob,  the  inventor  of  their  alpha- 
bet, and   \\U   two   pupils,  J.  Ekelensis  and  J. 
Planenni!!.  in  410.     In  the  0.  T.  they  followed 
the  LXX.  literally  (ustn^  Theodotion  fur  Daniel). 
Their  LXX.  text  seemR  fo  have  been  a  mixed 
one,  not  correspond in<;M-ifh  mir  principal  recen- 
sions.    It  adheres  m<»n  rloselv  to  the  Alexaih 
andrian  rec,  but  diffei'H  from  it  in  many  read- 
ings.    The  suppoKitifin   that  the  Arm.  v.  was 
altered  to  agree  with  the  Syriac  ( WtMiton,  Pro- 
legg.   13.  6.  p.  91).  Wiseman   (hor.  Syr.,  142) 
has  pn)ven  to  be  doubtful.    The  same  is  true  of 
the  alterations  ascribed  to  the  Arm.  king  Hai- 
tho  ri3th  cent.),  and  to  B.  Usgan  (17th  cent.); 
see  Eichhorn,  Einl.  II..  336,  &c.;  Alter,  Mw.- 
krit  Miscell.  Wien,  1799,  p.  140,  Ac. ;  Solmes, 
praej'.  ad  ed.  LXX.,  c.  4.     Upon  this  version 
comp.  La  Croze,  thes.  epist.,  p.  201 ;  Brtdeit- 
camp,  in   Eichh.  Bibl.  IV..  623-52;  Whhhn, 
praef.   ad    M.    Choren.,   12,    sqq. ;    Neumann, 
Gesch.  d.  Arm.  Lit.,  37,  &c. ;  a  list  of  editit^ns 
in  Le  Long  and  Masch,  II.,  1,  p.  169 ;  Rosenm^ler, 
Handb.  III.,  78, kc.,  153,  &c ;  de  Wette,  Einl. {52. 
Many  additions  to  these  lists  may  be  made  from 
the  editions  published  in  Venice  (San  Laxar>V 
X. — The  uEOROtAN  Version,  made  fnna  thi 
LXX.,  and  vrritten   in  the  6th   cent,  in  the 
Church  alphabet  (Kuzuri)  of  the  Oeorgisnf. 
**  vrould  possess  considerable  value  in  the  criti* 
cal  study  of  the  LJCX.,  had  it  not  ondergooe  to 
many  changes  in  the  course  of  centuries,  esp^ 
cially  by  conforming  it  to  the  Russian  version '' 
(see  Eichhom,   Bibl.,    I.,    153-169).     It  ^ 
printed  in  Moscow,  1743,  fol.,  and  has  sioce 
been  circulated  in  both  the  Church  and  popolsr 
.  characters,  by  the  Bib.  Soc.  of  St.  Petenborp. 
'  The  old-Slavonic  version,  prepared  in  the  9tli 
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cent  by  Methodius  and  Cyril  of  Tbessalonica,  is 
Qsoally  demed  from  the  LXX.,  although  AUer^ 
in  Holmes'  praef,  ad  ed.  LXX.,  c.  4,  thinks  that 
it  WS8  orif|;inaIly  made  from  the  JUala,  and 
altered  according  to  the  LXX.  about  the  14th 
cent  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  whether  it  in- 
eluded  the  entire  0.  T. 

XL— Arabic  Versions  were  probably  more 
niimeroos  than  the  Syriac  {DUderlein,  in  Eicbh. 
Rep.  II.,  151),  but  are  not  so  ancient,  and  in- 
clude none  so  important  as  the  Pe^chito.  It 
is  even  ^bty  doubtful  whether  the  0.  T.  was  ever 
folly  translated  by  any  one  author,  as,  hitherto, 
only  detached  portions  by  different  authors  have 
been  discovered.^  Only  the  fewest  of  these  hnve 
been  printed,  and  but  a  few  of  the  remaining 
MSS.  partially  described.  It  would  be  easv  to 
enumerate  these  versions  by  the  aid  of  ^fSS. 
efttalo<;ues,  but  of  no  use  fur  our  purpose ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  notice  those  only  which  have 
been  printed  or  reliably  described.  They  niny 
be  classified  into  primary  v.,  such  as  were  made 
from  the  original  text;  or  secondary,  those  made 
frum  other  versions,  as  the  LXX.,  the  Peschito, 
the  Coptic  V.  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  Vulgate.  1), 
Primary  V,:  a),  that  of  Rabbi  Saadia  Haggaon, 
He  was  bom  in  t'ajum  (Pithoro),  Egypt,  had 
great  reputation  for  learning,  became  RecUir  of 
the  Academy  in  Babylon  in  927,  fled  thence  in 
929,  lived  in  concealment,  wrote  various  works, 
and  died  in  942,  aged  50  years  (see  Wolf^  Bibl. 
Uebr.  I.,  932 ;  GeseniuM,  Gesch.  d.  Ilebr.  Spr., 
96).  Gesenius  characterizes  his  version  as  being 
"generally  conformed  to  the  explanations  adopted 
by  Jewish  expositors,  and  thus  bearing  rlose 
affinity  to  the  Cbaldee  and  later  rabbinical  inter- 
preters, although  he  advances  many  original 
views.  He  often  paraphrases,  solves  tropes  and 
anthropomorphisms,  interpolates,  and  intro- 
duces modern  geographical  names"  (see  Com. 
Bu  Jes.  1, 90).  The  same  estimate  applies  to  the 
version  of  the  Pent.,  comp.  Eichh.^  Einl.  II., 
243.  It  has,  therefore,  more  exeget.  than  criti- 
cal value.  Only  Saadia's  Pent,  and  Is.  have  as 
yet  been  printed,  the  former  in  Ileh.  letters  in 
1546,  in  Constantinople  (comp.  Wolf,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  II..  354 ;  Le  Long-Masch  I.,  393,  &c. ; 
AdUr,  bibl.  krit.  Reise,  221),  and  from  entirnly 
different  sources  in  the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  VI., 
and  London,  I.,  comp.  Schnvrrer,  de  Pent. 
Arab.  Polygl.  Tubing.,  1780, 4to. ;  Eichhorn  (Einl. 
{  281,  &c. ;  Adler,  1.  c.  149)  has  shown  that  the 
ed.  in  the  Polygl.  is  interpolated  from  the  Sam.- 
Arab.  version.  Tychaen^s  doubts  of  Saadia 
being  the  author  (Eichh.  Rep.  X.,  95;  XI.,  82, 
Ac.)  are  unfounded,  as  the  correspondence  of 
the  style  of  the  Pent,  and  Is.  prove.  H.  E.  O. 
PatUus  described  Is.  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodl.  Libr. 
(Jena,  1790-91,  8vo.,  although  inaccurately,  as 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  specimens  furnished 
by  EicBHORN  (^ibl.  III.,  20-55,  466-477) ;  Mi- 
chaelis  (N.  Or.  Biblioth.  VIII.,  75.  &c.) ;  Breit- 
haupi  (comm.  in  Saad.  v.  Jes.,  Faso.  I.,  Ros- 
toch.,  1819,  8vo.) ;  Gbsknius,  RosiNiiifLLiR,  and 
HiTZio,  in  their  Comm.  Of  Job,  found  in  an 
Oxford  MS.  (copied  by  Gesenius),  only  a  portion 
has  been  published  by  Stickbl  (Jena,  1832, 
p.  29,  ftc.).  Hosea  is  named  by  Kimehh  I^* 
cocke^  tbeol.  works,  II.,  280 ;  oomp.  Scknurrer, 
philol.  ad  Sxeoh.  XXL,  3-6.    How  far 


the  version  of  Snadia  extended  is  unknown.  5), 
Joshua,  and  1  K.  12—2  K.  12: 16,  of  the  Poly- 
glotts,  the  latter  of  which  R(5oigbr  (de  Orig.  et 
indol,  Arab,  libr,  V,  T,  kisioricum  inierprelationis 
libri  duo,  Hal,,  1829, 4to.,  p.  48-57,  95-101)  has 
shown,  waa  translated  from  the  Ilebr.,  by  a  Jew 
of  the  10th  or  11th  cent.     R5diger  has  likewise 
proven  (58-64. 108-110)  that  the  Arab.  v.  of  the 
Polyglotts  of  Neb.  1-9 :  27  was  made  from  the 
Ilebr.  by  a  Jew,  but  interpolated  from  the  Sy- 
riac by  a  Christian,    c),  Arabs  Erpenii,  an  ed. 
of  the  Pent,  prepared  by  Erpenius  from  a  Ley- 
den   MS.  in   Hcbr.  letters   (Lvgd.  Bat,  1622« 
4to.).     Although  the  trannlator  closely  follows 
the  Ilebr.,  the  version  is  of  little  critical  value, 
not  having  been  made  until  the  13th  cent,  by  an 
African   Jew.    <f).   Genesis,  the   Psalms,   and 
Daniel  by  Saadia  ben  Levi  Asnekolh,  a  Jew  of 
Morocco  (1600-1650).    He  strictly  followed  the 
Masor.  text.     The  MS.  is  in  the  Brit.  Museum ; 
brieflv  descril)ed  bv  Doderlein,  in  Eichh.,  Rep. 
II..  153-156  (see  JFo//.  BiU.  Heb„  III.,  863). 
e).  The  AralK-Samaritan  v.  of  Abu  Sd  id  (of  the 
11th  or  12th  cent.),  may  be  counted  in  this 
class,  as  it  was  made  from  the  Sam.  text  of  the 
Pent.,  with  additions  from  the  Ilebr.  text,  Saa- 
dia, and  the  Sam.  %'ersion  (see  Panlvjt,  specim, 
vers.  Pent,  septem,  Arabieantm,  Jen.,  1789,  8vo,, 
p.  33.  &c. ;  De  Sa^ry,  in  Eichh.  Bibl.  X..  1-176, 
III.,  1-8,  814-827  ;  Memoires  de  Vacad.  d,  in- 
script,  XLI^„  1-199;  Gesenius,  de  Pent.  Ssm., 
19,  &c. ;  JuynboUy  Oriental.  II.,  130.  &c.).    Only 
fragments  have  been  published,  see  Eichh,  Einl. 
II.,  267,  &c.     Ahr,  Kuenen  has  commenced  a 
complete  cd.,  of  which  Gene^iA  has  been  pub- 
lished from  three  USS,{Ijngd.  Bat.,  1851,  8vo.). 
The  versicm  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  Schnurrer 
gives  a  specimen  in  Eich.,  Rep.  III.,  425,  &c., 
possesses  no  critical  significance. — 2.    Among 
the  secondary  v.\¥e  name,  1).  those  derived  from 
the   Peschito:  a),  one  of  Job,  Chron.,  Ruth, 
Slim.,  1  K.  1-11,  2  K.  12:  17  to  the  end,  as 
found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts.    RS- 
diger  (as  quoted,  p.  90)  thinks  Judges,  Ruth, 
Sam.,  and  1  K.  1-9  were  written  by  a  Christian 
in  the  13th  or  14th  c^nt..  Neb.  9:28-13  by 
several  Christians  (see  p.  102).    6),  V.  of  the 
Psalmn,  one  printed  (1610)  by  the   Maronite 
monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
vale  of  Kascheia  (Eichh,  Rep.  II.,  158,  &c. ; 
Schnurrer,  bibl,  Arab,,  351-4),  and  a  MS.  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.    c).  Several  versions  of  the  Pent., 
known   onlv  by  name  or  through  fragments. 
Assemani,  1.  c.  II.,  309 ;  Schnurrer,  de  Pent. 
Arab.  Polygl,  14  (Dissert.,  203) ;  Pmdus,  1.  o. 
36,  &c.    2),  The  Hexapl.- Syriac  t.  of  Harithbm 
Sendn  may  form  a  transition  from  those  derived 
from  the  Peschito  to  those  derived  fromtheGreek. 
There  are  MSS.  of  this  t.  in  the  Bodl.  and  Me- 
dic. Libr.  (Eichh.,  Einl.  {  294,  c. ;  Schnurrer,  in 
Holmes,  praef.  ad   ed.  LXX.,  c.  4).    3),  From 
the  Greek  v.  of  the  LXX.  are  derived :  a),  the  ▼. 
of  the  Poetical  books  (Job  excepted),  and  the 
Prophets  in  the  Polyglotts ;  the  Prophets  by  ao 
Alexandrian  ecclesiastic,  after  the  lOtb  cent, 
from  the  Alexandr.  reoens.  of  the  LXX.  (Daniel 
from  Theodot),  with  an  occasional  approxima- 
tion to  the  Hexapl.  text  ( Oesenius,  Comm.  on  Is. 
98,  &o.).   b).  Several  Psalters,  desoribed  by  D9- 
derlein  (Rep.  IL,  176-9;  IV.,  57-96),     Edi- 
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tions  of  these  have  been  published  in  Rome, 
1614.  Paris,  1679,  Aleppo,  1706,  Padua,  1709, 
London,  1725,  and  in  the  Monasierio  S.  Joh.  in 
marUe  A'Mroaii.,  1735,  8vo.  Doderlein  has  dis- 
covered traces  of  at  least  three  recensions  in  the 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  a  Syriac  (or  Antiochian), 
an  Egyptian  (also  an  Alexandrian  in  the  Ps.  of 
the  Fofygl.)*  and  the  Mekhitic  v.  c).  Speci- 
mens of  a  V.  of  the  Pent,  from  the  Alexandr. 
rec.  of  the  LXX.  (the  MS*  is  in  the  Medio.  Libr.) 
are  given  by  AdUr,  bibl.  krit.  Roise,  p.  68, 179, 
Hnd  of  two  others  in  the  Bodl.  Libr.  by  PauJus, 
Comm.  de  VII.  v.  Pent.,  p.  58,  &c.,  comp.  Etch- 
horn,  Bibl.  III.,  648,  tc.  4),  Many  MSS.  of 
Arabic  v.  from  the  Coptic  are  found  in  the 
libraries,  mostly  written  along  with  the  Coptic 
v.,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  except  in 
forming  the  Coptic  text.  5),  Equally  unimpor- 
tant are  the  Arabic  v.,  made  (or  interpolated) 
from  the  Vulgate,  as  that  published  by  the 
Congr,  de  propag.Jidtt  in  Rome,  1671,  3  vols. 
fol.  iSchnurrer,  364;  Rep.  IV.,  83.  Ac). 

XIL — PxRsuN  Versions.  A  Persian  v.  of  the 
Pent,  by  a  Rabbi  Jacob,  son  of  Joseph,  TatrAA 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known),  which 
slavishly  follows  the  Ilebr.  original,  in  a  style 
resembling  Aquila's,  was  published  in  the  Po- 
Ivgl.  Pent,  of  Constantinctple  of  1546,  and 
thence  copied  into  the  4th  Part  of  the  London 
Polygl.  Its  date  cannot  precede  the  9th  cent., 
as  Babel  (Gen.  10:  10)  is  rendered  Bagdad. 
Loreha^h  is  probably  correct  in  assigning  it  to 
the  16th  cent.  (Jen.  AUg.  Litzt.,  1816,  No.  58, 
p.  459.  Bosenmuller,  de  vers.  Pent.  Persica 
Comm.,  Lips.,  1813,  4to.  Walton  gives  an  ac- 
count of  two  MS.  pRalters,  translated  from  the 
Vulgate,  Prolegg,  XVI.,  8,  p.  694.  Hassler 
discovered  a  direct  v,  of  Solomon's  books  in 
Paris  MSS.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1829,  469,  &c.). 
A  Bahbinical  v.  of  the  Chaldee  p<irtions  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  hardly  need  be  mentioned. 
Kennicott  has  placed  it  under  the  text  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  Benj.  Schulze  published 
it,  Ilalle,  1782,  8vo.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  closely  follows 
the  Masor.  text 

B.  VersioM  of  the  K  T,^  I.  —  The  Striac 
v.*  1),  Upon  the  oldest  of  these,  see  Art.  Pes- 
chito.  2),  The  PhUoxenian  v.  originated  in  the 
Monophisite  controversy  (see  above,  A.  III.  2). 
The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was  made  by  Poly- 
carp,  the  suffragan  of  B.  Xeneyas  or  Philoxenus 
of  Mabug  (485-518,  see  Assem.  B.  0.  II.,  10- 
46),  who  finished  the  Gospels  in  508.  and  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Philoxenus.  In  616  Thomas 
of  Ilarkel  {^Aesem,  B.  0.,  90,  334,  &c.)  collated 
this  version  in  the  Monast.  of  the  Antonians, 
Alexandria,  and  added  asterisks  and  obelisks  in 
Origen's  ntyln,  and  critical  and  exegetical  marg. 

*  Upon  the0e  compare,  beiideii  the  work*  of  Le  Long- 
Match  and  KoseDDiUiler:  R.  Simox,  ki§t,  crit,  d,  ver- 
9wn9  du  N.  T„  Balterd.t  1690 :  Walcv,  bihf,  theuL 
•eUcttt,  IV..  47,  Ac.  The  Introductiona  of  I/iehnelf'a, 
Eichhonu  Bertkkold,  De  Wetttf  and  fittff.  AUo  Rcm; 
QcKch.  d.  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  Braunnchw.',  1853. 

*  Com  p.  A  NOR.  MtlLLBR,  d€  Syr,  libh.  m.  ver99.,  and 
Symboiae  Sjfrr.,  BeroL,  1673,  and  in  Opwtcc,  OrientU 
Frnnrnf.  nd  Vitidr.,  1095;  Oloc.  RiDLRT,  1761; 
Caa.  B.  MicaABUSrfroelol.  trit,  de  wtr,  Ueti'on   N,  T., 

'^   Ac;    Ta.  Storrh,   Tub.,  1773;    Adlbr, 
\  Jhu  UaLBM ASjr,  Berlin,  1850. 


notes,  as  Paul  of  Tela  had  done  with  the  Syrise 
Hexapl.  of  the  O.  T.  This  revised  Tcrsion  vu 
called  the  Ilarclean,  and  is  that  fonnd  in  most 
MSS.  The  proper  Philoxen.  recension  is  not 
contained  in  the  Florentine  Cod.  of  757,  bat  in 
the  Cod.  Angelicus,  belonging  to  the  Bibl.  Jn- 
gelica  of  the  Aagustine  Monastery  in  Rome 
{Bemntein,  Oospel  of  John,  p.  3,  25-30).  It  ia 
uncertain  \rh  ether  Poly  carp  or  Thomas  of  E. 
first  inserted  Orieen's  marks ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  original  rersion  was  rather  injored 
than  improved  by  these  changes.  The  rersion, 
like  AquHa's,  is  so  literal  as  to  make  it  unintel- 
ligible without  the  Greek.  It  includes  not 
merely  the  Sjrino  canon,  but  all  the  N.  T.  books ; 
for  the  four  Cath.  £p.  published  by  Pocochtt 
Leyd.,  1640,  4to.,ard  the  Apocalypse  edited  by 
L.  de  Dieu,  Leyd.,  1627.  4to.,  now  placed  in  tbs 
ed.  of  the  Peschito,  probably  belong  io  the  Phi- 
loxen. V.  The  entire  Hardean  v.  was  published 
by  JosEFB  White,  fn  Oxford,  the  Gospels  in 
1778,  the  Acts  and  Epp.  in  1799,  and  1803. 
Bernstxin  published  the  Gospel  of  John  in 
Leips.,  1853  (comp.  Paulus,  on  this  version), 
Ilelmst.,  1788 ;  Store,  in  Eichh.  Rep.  TIL, 
1-77.  X.,  1-58 :  Michaelis,  Or.  Biblioth.  XVII., 
122,  Ac.,  XVIII.,  171,  Ac. ;  Adlee,  N.  T.  teru. 
Syr.,  43-134,  Bibl.  krit.  Reise,  105,  Ac. ;  Bern- 
stein, de  charkl.  N.  T.  iransl.  SyrieuM^  Yrstinl. 
1837, 4to.  3),  Adler  made  a  valuable  discovery  in 
Cod.  XIX.  of  the  Syrian  MSS.  of  the  Vsitican,  con- 
taining the  Evangeligferia,  upon  196  4ta  vellum 
leaves,  in  angular  Syriac  characters,  resembling 
Hebrew.  The  laniEuage  also  varies  from  pure 
Syriac,  and  approximates  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  mixed  with  many  Greek  and  Latin 
words ;  hence  it  is  called  the  Jenualemiie,  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  Christians  in  Psle^ 
tine  speaking  Aramaic,  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent 
The  Greek  text  was  used,  and  it  mainly  follows 
the  readings  of  the  MSS.  B,  C,  D,  L,  butwss 
subsequently  interpolated  from  the  Peschito.  It 
is  known  only  by  Adler's  description  (BibL 
krit.  Reise,  119;  N.  T.  verss.  Syr»,  135-202). 

II. — Egyptian  Versions.    In  regard  to  their 
antiquity,  see  A.  V.  and  Fr.  MUnter,  in  Eichh., 
Bibl.  lY.,  1-30.  385-427.    The  Memphitio  and 
Sahidic  v.  so  fully  correspond,  that  the  one  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  other,  altbouj^h 
they  have   been   derived  from  different  MSS. 
IMUnter  on  the  Sahid.  v.,  Hafn.,  1789,  {3,  nr.  4). 
Of  the  Memphiiic  v.  Wilkins  published  the  en- 
tire N.  T.  (Oxon.,  1716,  4to.) ;  Sghwarzb,  the 
Gospels  (Lips.,  1846,  4to.) ;  P.  Bi)TTicBXR,  Acti 
and  the  Epp.  (Ilalle,  1852.  8vo.).     Upon  affili- 
ated Arab.  v.  see  below,  IV.,  3.    Of  the  Sakidit 
V.  only  fragments  are  known  through  liingardU 
(nee  p.  428,  Matth.  18:21;    21:15;  John  9: 
17  :    15  : 1) ;    Georgi  (Opera  et  shtdio,  Rome, 
1789.  4to. ;  John  6:21-59.  68;  8:23;  comp. 
Eichh..  Bibl.  III.,  253,  Ac.) ;  Woide  (in  Cramer's 
Beitr.  III.,  1,  Ac. ;  in  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Or.  Bibl. 
III..  199-208,  X.,  198-214;  and  Woidii,  sppend. 
ad  ed.  Cod.  Alexandr.  Ox<in..  1799,  fol.) ;  Zoega 
( Cat€d.  codd.  copi,  MSS.  Mueei  Borgiani) ;  >/*«• 
ter  (comm.  etc.);  Engelbreth  {Jrag.'basm.-copt.). 
Of  the  Bashmuric  v.  only  frngments  arc  knoirn, 
viz.:  lCor.7:30;  9:16;  14:33;  15:S5.ftl^ 
nished  by  Georgi  ( Vorrede  zu  fraj>:m.  Joh.,  LX^ 
Ac.) ;  and  Munier  {eomm.^  p.  75,  Ac),  and  John 
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9:29-53  in  part;  1  Cor. 6 :  19—9 :  16 ;  14 :  33— 
16:36;  Eph,  6:  18-24;  Phil.  1:1  —  2:2;  1 
TbeM.  1:1  —  3:5;  Hebr.  5:5—10:22,  by 
Zoega  {cataL  175-179),  and  Engelbreth  (fragm., 
20-157). 

III.— PcRSiAN  Vbrsions.  The  CbrintiAnB  of 
the  western  prMvineea  of  Persia  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Syrian  Church,  and  used  the  Pes- 
cbito  until  they  procured  a  version  of  their  own. 
It  was  made  fntm  the  Peschito,  and  is  published 
io  the  Lond.  Pulyj;!.,  with  the  Latin  translation 
of  S.  Clericns,  and  the  notes  of  T»  Gravios. 
From  this  a  Latin  ed.  was  edited  by  F,  Bode, 
Helmst.,  1751,  with  a  hist,  preface.  Another 
Lat  ed.  of  the  Gospels  was  commenced  by  Abr, 
TTAe^  (Lond.,  1652,  fol.),  but  he  died  after 
issuing  Matthew.  PiertoH  completed  the  under- 
taking (Lond.,  1657,  fol.).  This  ed.  possesses 
DO  critical  value.  An  account  of  a  Pers.  transl. 
of  the  Gospels,  made  in  1740,  by  Nadir  Shah's 
command,  is  given  by  Dot-n^  in  Bullet,  de  la 
Classe  hist.-phil.  de  r  Acad.  Imp^r.  d.  Sciences 
de  St  Petersh.  T.  V.,  nr.  5 ;  comp.  Halle,  Allg. 
Litst,  1848,  II.,  464. 

IV. — Arabic    Versions.      It   is    doubtful 
whether  any  such  existed  before  Mohammed's 
time  (but  see  tivg,  Einl.  I.,  445 ;  Sehott,  Isag., 
608;  Michaelis,  Einl.  I.,  442,  is  undecided). 
They  are  made  partly  from  the  original  text, 
partly  from  the  Peschito,  the  Coptic,  and  the 
Vulgate.      Upon    the    various    older    ed.    see 
ScflNUBRRR,  bibL  Arab,  class,  V.,  339-397.    1), 
From  the  original  text  are  derived :  a),  the  v.  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  Rom.  ed.  of  the  Medic,  press 
(1590,  fol.,  and  with  new  titles,  1619,  1774 ;  see 
Scknurrer,  343,  &c.),  in  the  Arab.  N.  T.  of  Er- 
penius  (Leyd.,  1616,  4to. ;  Schnurrer,  360),  and 
in  the  Paris  and  Lond.  Polygl.,  taken  from  the 
2d  Rom.  ed.    This  v.  follows  a  mixed  text,  ap- 
proximates  the  Constant,  rec.,   and  is    often 
altered  from   the  Syr.  and  Copt.;  hence  the 
variations  of  the  several  editions  (^orr,  dissert, 
inaug.  de  evang.  Arab.  Tubing.,  1775,  4to.). 
For  an  account  and  specimens  of  a  version  of 
the  Gospels  and  Paul's  Epp.  made  from  the 
Greek,  see  Scholz.  bibl.  krit.  Reise,  Leipe.,  1823, 
p.  117-126.    6),  The  v.  of  Acts,  the  Epp.,  and 
Apoc.  in   the   Polvgl.,  was  made  by  another 
hand  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Constant,  rec. 
(Hug,  I  lOS-lU).    2),  From  the  FeschUo  is  de- 
rived the  V.  of  Acts,  Paul's  Ep.,  and  the  Cath. 
£p.,  in  the  N.  T.  of  Erpeniua  (Hug,  {  101 : 
2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jode,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  canon  of  the  Peschito,  are  from 
another  source).  3),  From  the  Coptic  (Memphit) 
V.  sprang :  a),  the  v.  of  the  Apoo.  in  the  N.  T. 
of  Erpen.,  but  altered  from  the  Philoxen  v. 
Ukrihold,  II.,  684).    6),  Hug,  i  103,  oonied  the 
£p.  to  Philemon  from  a  Copt.-Arab.  MS.  in  the 
Paris  Libr.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  MSS.  in 
which  other  portions  of  the  Bible  are  translated 
from  th«  Syriac  or  Coptic,  the  Gospels  are  tran»- 
lated  immediately  from  the  Greek.    Hence  Hug, 
1 104,  infers  that  those  Churches  did  not  pre- 
pare a  special  version  of  the  Gospels,  bat  merely 
altered  an  existing  one  so  as  to  mi^e  it  corre- 
spond to  the  Copt,  and  Syr.  v.    4),  The  Arabic 
V.  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  Bible  of  the  Propaganda 
of  1671  is  based  upon  an  existing  Arab,  v.,  but 
it  altered  from  the  Vulgate.    From  the  Vulgate, 


also,  John,  B.  of  Se villa,  is  said  to  have  made 
(717)  a  Latin  v.  for  the  Christians  nnd  Moors  of 
Spain,  which  the  Jesuit,  Mariana  (de  reb.  Hisp. 
ad  737,  VI L,  3),  found  there  in  1600.  Upon 
modern  versions  see  special  articles  and  **  Bible- 
Societies."  Arnold.* 

Bibliander,  (Buchmann),  Theodore,  b.  in 
Bischofzell,  Thorgao,  in  the  firat  decade  of  the 
I6th  cent,  settled  in  Zfirich  as  assistant  of  My- 
conius,  and,  after  Zwingle's  death,  as  Pruf.  of 
the  O.  T.,  possesses  two-fold  importance.  He 
was  the  first  in  Switserland  who,  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  mastered  the  cognate 
dialects,  and  thus  attracted  to  his  audience  such 
men  as  Bullinger.  Then  he  was  the  onlv  ZUrich 
theologian  who,  preferring  the  view  of  Erasmus, 
did  not  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion as  then  being  developed.  When  Peter 
Martyr  Vermilios  advocated  this  dogma,  in  its 
rigidlv  Calvinistic  form,  in  1556,  in  ZUrich,  Bi- 
bliander openly  opposed  it  in  his  lectures,  lost  his 
temper,  and  thus,  also,  much  of  the  respect  pre- 
viouslv  entertained  for  him  ;  and,  in  1560,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  died  of  the  plague,  Nov.  26, 
1564.  (See  Ersch,  and  Gruber;  Bayle's  Diet. ; 
Leu's  Schweiser  Lex. ;  Holler's  Bibl.  d.  Schwei- 
serg.  II.,  455;  Schweizer's  Gesch.  d.  ref.  Cen- 
traldogmen.,  Zurich,  1854,  276). 

ALBX.  SCHWXIZIR.* 

Bibli4)al  Theology,  according  to  its  simplest 
and  most  obvious  meaning,  particularly  the 
word  theology,  may  be  variously  explained.  It 
is,  however,  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases. 
As  a  fundamental  science,  especially  for  the 
evangelical  Church,  it  demands  most  earnest 
attention,  and  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
learning  is  of  ever-increasing  interest. 

The  various  explanations  have  arisen  in  this 
way.  Theology  in  general  is  the  science  and 
doctrine  of  God  and  of  divine  things.  This  pre- 
supposed, Biblical  theology  is  the  doctrine  of 
religion  contained  in,  and  exclusively  derived 
from  the  scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments, 
and  is  thus  opposed  to  religious  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source.  It  is  different, 
if  we  include  in  theology  the  whole  compass  of 
ecclesiastical  sciences.  In  that  esse  it  compre- 
hends the  science  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  respects 
in  which  it  may  be  made  the  object  of  invcHti- 
gation.  The  term  theology  has,  in  fact,  been 
taken  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense,  by  Dr. 
Pelt,  one  of  the  latest  encyclopedists.  In  its 
narrow  sense.  Biblical  theology  is  the  flower  of 
exegesis,  no  less  than  an  important  part  of  sys- 
tematic and  practical  divinity.  Besides  thin,  we 
include  in  this  view  of  it,  the  genetic  historical 
method,  so  that  it  precedes  the  exhibition  of 
the  process  of  the  development  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  0.  and 
N.  Testaments,  Still,  to  this  definition  may  be 
added  another:  It  is  a  science  without  which 
an  organic  use  of  the  Bible  is  impossible  for  any 
practical  purpose.  The  term,  and  more  earnest 
attention  to  tne  study  of  it,  properly  belong  to 
the  age  of  Protestantism,  although  scripture 
proofs  were  furnished  for  the  first  against  the 
heathen,  heretics,  and  Jews,  and  in  correcting 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  We  may  say,  in- 
deed, that  Biblical  theology  is  coeval  with  the- 
ology itself.    The  Alexandrian  fathers,  Clement 
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and  Origen,  Always  sought  to  proTO  from  the 
Bible  the    fondameotal    apostolical    doctrines 
which  they  taught,  and  to  show  the  consecutive 
stages  and  relaAve  connexions  of  the  divine 
rcTelations  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments.    Ire- 
Baeus  and  TertuUian  also  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  Scripture  proofs,  in  the  first  place,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  heresies.    Above 
all.  Is  a  work,  de  tesiimoniut,  found  amongst 
Gvprian's  writings,  which  treats  of  the  relations 
of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments,  entitled  to  respect. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Biblical  theology  fell 
into  discredit,  in  proportion  as  theology  gene- 
rally became  dependent  upon  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages  and  of  antiqui- 
quitles  declined.    The  use  of  Scripture  proofs, 
however,  was  not  abandoned ;  and  if  the  Bible, 
during  the  fanatical  tendencies  of  scholasticism, 
and  the  judicial  condemnation  of  heretics,  was 
called  the  book  of  heresies,  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  period  in  which  Church  dispu- 
tants, e8jf>fcially  the  French  mystics,  "  the  Ke- 
formera  before  the  Reformation,"  returned  again 
to  the  study  of  sacred  philology,  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  doctrine  and  life,  aod  from  thence 
sought  to  derive  refreshment  and  the  means  of 
salvation  for  the  Church.     It  is  only,  however, 
when  the  standard  principles,  together  with  eze- 
getical  industry,  have  been  secured  in  the  eccle- 
siastical household,  that  a  persevering  effort  to 
ascertain    original  scripture  doctrine  can   be 
commenced.     We  have,  indeed,  in  Erasmus's 
incomparable  work  (Method us  ad  veram  thenlo- 
giam  perveniendi,  Basel,  1520),  full  instruction 
for  exegesis,  together  with  an  admirable  plan  of 
dodrina  biblica.    But  in  all  these  we  have  only 
an  approach  to  Biblical  theology,  in  its  proper 
sense.     It  is  in  the  renovated  Christian  cate- 
chisms, especially  the  Lutheran  sketch  of  an 
improved  one,  and  the  more  extended  Confes- 
sions (the  larger  Helvetic,  or  the  later  Puri- 
tan larger  Catechism),  and,  more  particularly, 
the  elementary  new  dogmatical  (the  manuals  of 
Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and   Calvin),  that  ar- 
rangements of  the  materials  of  the  Bihie  are 
attempted.     They  go  to  work  critically  and 
twolemically  against  the  traditions  of  the  R.  C. 
Church,  and  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  symbols 
construct    a   new  one.     The   Protestant  doc- 
trine never  disclaimed  the  witnesses  of   the 
truth  who  lived  before  the  Reformation,  and 
much  less  the  use  of  the  exclusive  words  of  the 
Bible,  when  there  was  need  of  it.    Still  there 
was  not  yet  a  complete  Biblical  theology.    To 
this  proper  occasion  could  only  be  given  when 
once  a  thetic-antithetic,  a  new  scholastic  dog- 
matic of  acknowledged  reputation,   was  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  Confes- 
sions ;  and  this  would  require  to  be  proven  by 
the  same  standard  to  which  it  professed  to  be- 
long.   In  this  way  Biblical  theology  would  be 
advanced  to  an  independent  science. 

It  bad,  in  all  those  lectures  and  writings  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  dictis  classieis,  the  sedibus 
dodrinarumf  the  Biblical  proof-texts  as  exegcti- 
oal  commentaries,  nothing  more  than  an  eUmetk- 
iary  existence.  Sebas.  Schmidi  ( CoU.  bibl  prtta, 
tfenioTf  1589)  confines  himself  to  the  mof« 
nt  passages,  or  to  such  as  had  not  been 


sufficiently  explained ;  and  Jno.  Henry  Jifajus 
(Tbeol.  proph.  Francf.  a.  M.,  1710)  places  at  the 
head  of  each  article  of  doctrine  a  sinf^le  text 
to  be -thoroughly  explained  ;  a  method  pursued 
as  late  as  the  l9th  cent.,  for  the  avowed  pu^ 
pose  of  collecting  material  for  dogmatics.  This 
was  supposed  by  Huffhoffel  and  Ammon  to  be 
the  ver^  business  of  Biblical  theology.  6.  T. 
Zachariae  (bibl.  Th.  1775)  speaks  in  an  ap- 
proximatory  wny  of  the  organisation  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  hoped  by  a 
more  simple  description  and  arrangement  of 
the  principal  doctrines,  free  from  all  figurative 
expressions,  to  furnish  an  original  type  of  re- 
vealed truth,  the  renult  of  positive  criticism. 
This  was  the  age  of  J.  A.  Ernesti,  and  when 
now  the  Conservatives  themselves  unwittingly 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  tradition,  how  was 
it  possible,  after  Semler*s  doctrine  of  principles, 
to  maintain  its  ground,  and  not  give  way.  as  Am- 
mon expressed  it,  to  a  discriminating  philosophy 
concerning  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  principles  of  ocuommodotion, 
of  perfectibility,  of  the  opinion  of  the  age.  and 
of  particular  religion,  gradually  led  to  siding 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  so  that  such  divines 
as  Wegscheider  thought  themselves  fully  justi- 
fied in  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and  the 
impure  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  whilst  the  later 
supernaturalists,  taking  the  word  in  its  peculiar 
historical  sense,  especially  Storr,  held  fast  to  the 
divinity  and  the  unity  of  the  Biblical  and  the 
Church  system. 

A  very  decided  advance  towards  absolute  in- 
dependence in  Biblical  theology  was  made  by 
M.  L.  de  Wttte.  It  consisted  not  Just  in  this, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
was  brought  to  its  full  right,  nor  yet  that  the 
books  of  each  Testament  were  to  be  separately 
considered.  That  sort  of  apparently  prepara- 
tory work  belongs  already  to  the  18tb  cent, 
both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects.  In 
his  bibl.  Dogm.,  1816-18,  de  WeUe  lotroduee^ 
more  of  the  historical  genetic  into  the  science, 
gives  prominence  to  the  great  difference  between 
0,  T,  Hebraism  and  Judaism,  between  the  N. 
T,  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Apo8tl«s, 
and  concludes  each  stage  of  the  simple  didsctie 
exhibition  of  such  a  whole,  with  a  historical  and  a 
revclative  doctrine  as  its  bases,  and  the  cbarsc- 
teristio  of  its  moral  spirit.  Here  an  end  wu 
made  forever  of  the  fragmentary  method  sod 
of  the  vacillation  between  the  elementary  di?i- 
sion  of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  dogmatics, 
and  Biblical  theology  unfolded  itself  acoordin; 
to  its  own  laws,  neither  in  a  dependent  nor  pre- 
sumptuous way.  It  was  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
expression  is  used  within  proper  limitations,  s 
dogmatic  history  within  the  Btbft.  The  next  in 
order  were  Baumgarten-Crucius,  GroudsUge 
der  bibl.  Th.,  1828,  and  Daniel  v.  Colin,  bibl. 
Th.,  published  after  his  death,  1836.  Both  ms- 
terially  enriched  the  science  by  the  cooibins- 
tion  of  particular  facta  and  appropriate  proo^ 
texts,  especially  the  first,  and  the  last  chiefly  in 
the  N.  T.,  who  follows  his  predecessor,  de  WefetSf 
perhaps  too  closely. 

C.  J.  Nitssch's  "  System  of  ch.  doctrines, 
1829,"  was  consciously  derived  from  Bibliosl 
theology  in  ita  proper  sense,  and  the  sane  oisy 
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be  said  of  S.  Lots's  '*  Bible  dofrmAtics,  1847.'' 
Nitzucb  proposed  to  exhibit  the  contents  of  prirai* 
tire  Cbnstianitv,  the  dogmatio  and  the  ethio  in 
connexion,  in  toe  use  of  popalar  language,  inde- 
pendent of  blant  scholasticism  and  symbols ; 
not  indeed  in  the  historical  order  of  divine  reve- 
lation, but  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
the  orif;inal  text,  including  the  whole  0.  T.  pre- 
supposition of  the  N.  T.,  under  the  principal 
beads  of  Good,  of  Evil,  and  of  Salvation.  Luts's 
work  wos  new,  and  as  significant  fur  the  syste- 
matic method  as  for  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

lo  UsterTs  Pauline  system,  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  iMtZf  we  see  distinctly  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher^s  dogmatio  tendency,  and  to 
some  extent,  also,  can  trace  its  origin  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  It  seemed  for  a  time,  too,  as 
if  Hegd'9  philosophy  of  religion  was  to  have 
complete  control  in  Biblical  theology.  Of 
yaike*8  Bibl.  Theol.  scientifically  exhibited,  only 
the  first  part  of  the  religion  of  the  0.  T.,  1835, 
bas  appeared.  This  was  followed  by  Bruno 
Bauer's  "  Critic  of  the  History  of  revelation." 
As  it  regards  the  0.  T.  canon  the  views  of  these 
writers  differ  entirely.  But  by  means  of  the 
logical  and  psychological  moments  in  which 
everything  is  comprehended,  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  get  at  the  historical  life  of  religion  and 
revelation ;  it  can  only  be  done  partially. 

That  Bibl.  th.  addressed  itself  with  great  cau- 
tion to  the  examination  of  the  twofold  eanon^  and 
was  often  at  a  loss  in  solving  the  various  hypo- 
theses concerning  the  books  and  their  tenden- 
cies, we  may  well  conceive.  Nevertheless 
Steudel  and  Bdvemiek,  in  their  writings  upon 
the  0.  T.,  and  ScJimidi  ^upon  the  New,  continued 
their  labors  in  the  great  work,  profound  and 
free,  either  producing  something  new,  or  throw- 
ing additional  light  upon  that  which  was  already 
known. 

Bibl.  th.  is  so  interchangeably  connected  with 
exegesis  and  the  whole  range  of  archssological 
science,  especially  the  Critique  of  Snored  His- 
tory, and,  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  has  been 
so  often  urged  to  more  thoroosh  investigations, 
that  it  has  naturally  been  productive  of  a  rich 
literature  within  its  sphere.  We  need  only 
think  of  the  Lives  of  Jesus,  of  the  works  upon 
the  Apostolic  Age,  the  histories  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  writings  of  ffengsienberg,  De- 
litzsch^  and  Hoffmann  npon  the  prophecies  and 
the  Archaeology  of  the  Mosaic  cultus  by  Bdhr 
and  Kurtz,  &o.  • 

In  the  science  of  Bibl.  tb.,  so  important  for 
Protestantism,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  so  as  in  the 
0.  T.  to  separate  the  establishment  of  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  law,  and  its  development  in  pro- 
phecy, and  in  the  N.T.  the  revelation  of  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  Christy  and  the  doctrine  and 
mode  of  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  As  to  the 
Apocrypha,  we  there  have  the  oldest  Jewish 
theohgy,  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  0. 
r.  religion  according  to  the  schools,  and  mea- 
lorably  of  the  iects,  thoroughly  nncanonical, 
hut  necessary,  positively  and  negatively,  to  oon- 
iQct  ua  to  the  threshold  of  the  N.  T.  Hei«, 
however,  it  is  indispensable,  under  each  princi- 
pal head  of  the  okL  and  new  theology,  U^  eepa^ 
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rate  the  two  mutually  complementary  state- 
ments, the  historical  and  the  didactic.    For  the 
prophetic  principal  head  of  t^e  0.  T.,  the  hista 
rioal,  runs  up  to  Samuel,  to  Solomon,  the  cap- 
tivity, and  prescribes  the  proper  epochs  and 
limitations.    The  first  didactic  chapter  will  have 
for  its  division  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch.    The  second  will  col- 
lect the  parts  of  the  development  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  sacred  history.    As  it  regards 
N.  T.  theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles 
should  rest  upon  a  historical  process,  the  apos- 
tolic history  of  the  founding  or  the  Church.    If, 
however,  it  is  to  be  truly  theological,  it  must 
ground  itself  upon  a  clear  conception  of  revela- 
tion, of  the  canon,  of  sacred  history,  of  the  rela- 
tion between  symbol  and  fact,  and  symbol  and 
dogma,  unless,   indeed,   the  finst  (Kevel.  and 
Can.)  are  to  bo  met  with  in  universal  elemen- 
tary  theology,   to  which    the   study  of   them 
may  be  referred,  or  are  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Bibl.  th.    Thus,  as  the  science  of  the 
organic  use  of  the  Bible,  it  is  worthy  to  main- 
tain, in  connection  with  all  parts  of  theological 
study,  its  proper  place,  as  the  cap-sttme  of  evan- 
gelical theology,  as  the  salient  point  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  Church  and  df)gmatic  his- 
tory, and,  finally,  as  a  treasury  of  normative 
doctrine  for  systematic,  and  a  help  for  practical 
theol«>gv.  NiTZSCH. — Dr,  Wolff, 

Biddle, /oAn,  founder  of  Unitarianism  in£ng- 
Innd,  wan  born  in  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  1615. 
Having  finished  hie  course  at  Oxford  he  was 
chosen  Master  of  Gloucester  Free  School.  He 
was  soon  suspected  of  heretical  views,  and  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  by  publishing  "  Ttvelve 
arguments  against  the  Deity  of  ike  Holy  Spirit, 
1647,"  followed  in  1648.  bv  "  Confessions  of 
Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  "  The 
testimonies  of  Irenneus,  Justin  Martyr,  &c." 
This  led  to  his  trial  and  incarceration  by  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  He  was  liberated 
in  1651,  and  founded  a  small  society  of  Unita- 
rians in  London,  called  Biddlians.  Biddle 
speedily  gave  new  provocation  to  his  opponents 
by  his  **  Twofold  Scripture  Catechism."  His 
books  were  now  orderea  to  be  burnt,  and  Biddle 
barely  escaped  death  through  the  interference 
of  Cromwell,  who  imprisoned,  and  then  banished 
him  to  St.  Mary's  Castle,  Scilly.  After  three 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  again 
took  charge  or  the  small  society  he  had  esta- 
blished. After  the  Restoration  he  was  again 
(1662)  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  the  next 
year,  of  a  prison  distemper.  His  moral  charac- 
ter was  irreproachable.  His  views  differed  from 
those  of  the  Socinians  only  in  maintaining  the 
personality  of  the  Hol^  Spirit,  yet  without  ac- 
knowledging his  Divinity  (see  Ersch  «.  Oruher). 

HXRZOG.* 

Biel,  Gabrid,  usually  called  the  last  of  the 
Scholastics,  b.  in  Spires,  Magister  in  Heidel 
berg,  after  1442  a  student  and  teacher  in  Erfurt, 
then  preacher  in  St.  Martin's,  Mayence,  Proves* 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Urach  (Wdrtem- 
berg),  counsellor  of  the  Count  Eberhard  (after- 
wards first  Duke),  of  Wdrtemberg,  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1477), 
and,  together  with  Nauclerus  and  Reuohiin,  bis 
attendant  to  Rome.     His  labors  as  Ph>fl  of 
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Theol.  and  Philos.  in  TllbinjseD,  began  after  bin 
return  from  Italy.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
ne  joined  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  was 
appointed  Canon  of  the  new  Monastery  of  St. 
Peter,  in  ScbSnauerwald,  and  died  in  1495.  Al- 
though as  a  sealous  Roman  Catholic  he  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  optu  operatum  doctrine,  and  scTeral 
other  Romish  doctrines,  he  freely  declared  that 
forgiveness  of  sin  was  not  granted  by  the  ab* 
solving  priest,  but  by  God  alone,  maintained 
that  a  genera]  council  had  higher  authority  than 
the  Pope,  defended  the  council  of  Basel,  and 
condemned  the  low  state  of  morals  in  his  Church. 
(Com p.  TaiTHBifiirs,  de  tcriptor,  eeclesiiuticu,  c. 
903  ;  Fabricii,  6t6f.  med,  d  infim,  lai.  T.  III., 
1 ;  Wbrndorp,  diM,  theol.  de  BieU  celeberrimo 
Papisia  atUip,  Wiiienh,,  1719 ;  Schrockh,  K.  O. 
XXX.  425,  XXXIII.  534;  Eneh  u.  Gruber ; 
Qitader^  Eccl.  H.  IIirzog.* 

Bilhfth.  Rachel's  handmaid,  whom  she  gave 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  29 :  29),  and  mother  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali  (Gen.  30:  6-8).  Anciently,  childless 
wives  gave  their  servants  (Gen.  16 : 2)  to  become 
mothers  fur  them,  who  thenceforth   were  re- 

rirded  as  full  members  of  the  family  (Ex.  21 : 
;  John,  Arch.  2,  {  180).  The  child  was  born 
on  the  lap  of  the  wife  in  formal  adoption  of  it  as 
her  own,  as  which  it  was  regarded  and  raised. 
Bilhah's  subsequent  scandal  with  Reuben  (Gen. 
35 :  22 ;  49 :  4)  casts  a  shadow  upon  her  moral 
character. — Bilhah  was  also  the  name  of  a  city 
in  the  bounds  «>f  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4 :  29),  called 
Balah  in  Joshua  19 : 3.  Yiuiingbr.* 

BillioanilS,  or  PUlicanus,  TheoboMt  so-called 
from  his  birth-place,  Billigheim^  near  Landau, 
his  proper  name  being  Gerlach  or  Oerlaeher, 
was  bom  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1512,  he  oli- 
tained  the  baccalaureate.  He  was  present  at  the 
general  chapter  of  Aogustinians  at  Heidelberg, 
April  26,  1518,  over  which  Luther  prenided, 
with  whose  character  he  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed, that  he  at  once  embraced  his  cause. 
Lather  seems  to  have  counselled  him  how  to 
shape  bis  lectures  in  the  University,  which  was 
unfavorable  to  the  Reformation.  He  obtaini^d 
the  favor  of  the  students ;  but  the  University 
procured  an  order  from  the  Elector  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  matter  of  his  lectures.  His 
own  defence  prevented  an  immediate  punish- 
ment, but  he  was  notified  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage,  he  could  never  become  a  doctor, 
nor  receive  an  appointment  in  any  college.  In 
1522  he  consequently  removed  to  Weil,  and, 
being  driven  thence  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  Stuttirart,  to  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Kordlingen,  His  expulsion  from  Weil  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  attacks  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  on  the 

Erevailing  veneration  of  images  and  the  Virgin, 
[is  labors  in  Nordlingen  were  more  fruitful  for 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  connection 
with  the  first  theologians  of  his  age,  especiallv 
with  Brens,  he  was  active  also  in  a  wider  field. 
To  the  eaeramental  controversy  he  gave  spe- 
cial attention,  as  the  Protestant  theologians 
of  south-western  Germany  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  that  of  the 
'*~'"i,  and  as  the  authority  of  <£colampadius 
ery  high  among  them.    At  the  beginning 


of  the  controversy,  Billieanus  himself  beton|r«d 
to  the  same  tendency ;  but  as  early  as  Feb.  12, 
1525,  he  seems,  from  a  letter  to  Weiss,  to  havs 
chanfted  his  views.  I>oring  this  year  he  wrote 
his  Ep.  de  verb,  coen.  Dom,  et  opin,  varid.,  to 
Urb.  Regius,  in  which,  like  Lather,  he  urf;e«  the 
written  words  of  institution,  and  rejects  the  uk 
of  the  6th  chap,  of  John  in  interpretin;;  them. 
Billieanus  continaed  as  first  minister  of  Nord- 
lingen up  to  1535,  after  having,  by  means  of  the 
renavatioecdesiae  NortUingensis,  drawn  op  under 
his  inflaenoei  successfully  established  and  se- 
cured the  Reformation  in  this  city.  We  know 
not  what  induced  him,  in  1535.  again  to  remore 
to  Heidelberg;  probably  he  felt  his  vocation  to 
be  an  academical  one,  out  of  which  the  force  of 
circumstances  alone  had  thrown  him.  His  de- 
parture for  a  time  threatened  the  Evan^lical 
Church  of  Nordlingen  with  utter  dissolution. 
The  Romish  party  in  the  University  were  but  ill 
pleased  with  his  retam.  Lewis  V.,  also,  whom 
the  Anabaptist  disturbances  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  bad  made  averse  to  the  Reformation, 
was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  Lewis  v,  FdOtew- 
stein,  Superior  Court  Marshal,  summoned  the 
Rector  of  the  University  before  him,  io  expren 
his  displeasure  at  the  reception  of  a  man.  "jvi 
jam  aliquot  annis  seetam  novam  Nordlingtad 
predicasset"  The  result,  without  doubt,  would 
nave  been  a  second  removal  of  Billieanus,  had 
not  th^  reform  party  in  the  University  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  more  urgent  application  in  his  be- 
half to  the  Elector,  who  was  aasured  that  Billi- 
eanus did  not  seek  a  place  in  the  Universitj  ai 
theologian,  but  only  as  jurist.  In  fact  he  wu 
even  appointed  to  preside  over  the  realist  bone, 
was  made  Licentiate  of  Law,  and  elected  as  a 
temporary  substitute  to  a  professor  of  law,  who 
was  lying  sick.  He  now  lectured  on  decret&ls 
and  iine  jus  fefidale :  a  regular  appointment  wai 
however  denied  him.  With  the  oeath  of  Lewis 
v.,  March  16,  1544,  bis  lucky  star  again  set; 
for,  July  26,  eod.  an.,  the  new  Elector,  Fred^ 
rick  11.,  signified  to  him  that  he  could  oontioae 
no  longer  at  Heidelberg.  For  eeveral  montht 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Dillsberg,  but  his  speed; 
release  shows  that  no  breach  of  the  laws  coold 
be  proven  against  him.  He  was  appointed  Prof. 
of  Rhetoric  and  History  at  Marburg,  where  ht 
died,  Au^^ust  8,  1554.  His  writings  a'ere  fev. 
We  need  only  mention  his  Lib.  de  commute  Pth 
utraqff^.  and  his  Epit.  dialect,  et  annot.  in  l^ 
phys,  tt  meteor,  Arist.  As  no  biography  of  B.  has 
been  written,  comp.  Kayser*s  histw  Scnaupl.  der 
alt.  herUhmt  Stadt.  Ileidelb. ;  Vierordfs  Uesch. 
der  Ref.  in  Gr.-Hers.  Baden;  Hartmanm^t ji- 
Jaeger^s  Jno.  Breni,  &c. ;  Acts  of  the  Univenit; 
of  Heidelberg,  soon  to  be  accessible  to  all,  in  the 
Gesch.  der  Univ.  Heidelb.,  von  Lycealdir.  Uufr. 
Hautz,  now  in  press.      Schinkrl. — Reintcht, 

Bingluuili  Joseph,  a  noted  ecclesiastical  a^ 
chaeoltigist.  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Yorksbirf. 
in  1668.  He  studied  in  Oxford,  where  be  ob- 
tained the  baccalaureate,  and  a  fellowship  ia 
1687,  and  the  Master  degree  in  1690.  A  ^e^ 
mon  upon  the  Trinity  having  brought  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  he  left  Oxford,  and 
accepted  the  living  of  Headboume-Wortbr, 
Hants,  and,  subseuuently  (1712),  of  Ilaran^ 
near  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  ontil  btf 
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deftth  in  1723.  His  grent  work,  **0rigine3  Ec- 
clesiattlicaey  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church/'  appeared  in  London  in  1708-1722,  10 
Tola.  870. ;  a  2d  ed.  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1726.  Black- 
more  and  Leu  prepared  an  abstract,  London, 
1722,  2  Tols.  8to.  (transl.  into  German  by  Ram- 
Itach),  and  /.  H.  Grischow,  Inspector  of  the  Can- 
stein  Bib.  Sno.,  Halle,  transl.  the  entire  work 
into  Latin  (Halle,  1724-38, 10  toIs.  4to.].  Foar 
of  his  dissertations  were  published  in  Halle, 
1738. 1  vol.  The  2d.  ed.  of  Grischow's  transl. 
appeared  in  1751-61.  A  German  abstract, 
adapted  to  the  Rom.  Catholics,  appeared  in 
Aogsburg,  1788-96, 4  vols.,  8vo.  His  work  is  a 
rich  and  useful  collection  of  archaeological  ma- 
terial, to  the  death  of  Gregory  M.  Its  bias  is  in 
favor  of  strict  episcopacy,  and  its  reference  of 
later  facts  to  a  hi|^h  antiquity,  made  it  accept- 
able to  Rom.  Catholics,  and  enabled  them,  without 
great  elTorts,  to  modify  the  work  according  to 
their  own  views.  Herzoo.* 

Bilthright.     (See  First-bam.) 

Bishop — ^Archbishop. — Bisbop.    This  title, 

abbreviated  from  episcopust  occurs  even  in  Ott- 
fried,  Tatian,  Notker,  and  others,  and  designates 
any  ecclesiastic  {sacerdos,  ponti/ex,  &c. ;  Graff, 
altbochdeotscher  Sprachschatz,  III.,  353),  but 
especially  and  usually  the  superintendent  of  a 
diocese,  speculator,  superintendens  (c.  11,  Can. 
Vim  q.  1,  c.  1,  i  7,  dist.  XXL).    In  the  LXX. 
ittiftxoftoi  designates  the  incumbent  of  a  public 
office,  civil  or  eccles.  (Numb. 4 :  16 ;  31 :  14,  &c.). 
The  Apostles  (Acts  1:20,  comp.  Ps.  109:8), 
and  later  ohurch  writers,  borrowed  it  from  the 
LXX.  to  designate  church  offices.    They  derived 
Jtpc0j3vtfpo$  from  the  same  source  (Numb.  11: 16; 
Jer.  19  : 1,  and  Matth.  28  :  11, 12 ;  Mark  8  :  31, 
&c.).    In  the  Bible  the  two  words  are  synony- 
mous (Acts  20 :  17,  28 ;  Tit.  1 :  5),  so  that  the 
offices  of  overseer  and  of  elder  are  the  same. 
That  presbyters  were  not  inferior  to  bishops  is 
evident  from  the  fact   that  the  Apostles  call 
them  selves  presbyters  (2  John  1 : 1 ;  3  John  1 : 
1 ;  1  Pet.  5:1).    Their  equality  is  shown  by  the 
fir!$t  ep.  of  Clement  R.  to  the  Corinthians,  42 : 
44,  57.     They  are  admonished  to  submit  to  the 
presbyters  ({fftotoytitt  rcii  ftpia^.),  as^  the  Apos- 
tles appointed  those  first  converted  bishops  and 
deacons  (»$  tttioM,  M.iuue,),  and  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  discard   those  who  properly  discharge 
their  office  (ra  6utpa  r^f  iitiax.).    There  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  a  difference  between  intex.  and 
itpc<fi3.     Those  exercising  supervision  are  also 
called  ftposat^fif,  Kpoiora/iCMu  (1  Thess.  5  :  12; 
1  Tim.  5  :  17  ;  K«m.  12 :  8),  ijyw^vo*  (Heb.  13  : 
7, 17.  24).     demerU  R„  ep.  1,  ad  Cor.  1 :  21,  has 
^/ov^MM  f€psffj3.  and  HMfUvtt  (Eph.  4  :  11 ;  Acts 
20 :  28  ;  1  Pet.  5 : 1,  Ac.).    This  original  same- 
ness of  episeopus  and  presbyter  is  attested  by 
many  writers  of  a  later  age,  in  which  the  differ- 
ence already  existed.    As  to  the  precise  time 
and  manner  in  which  this  difference  arose,  there 
are  various  opinions.    Roman  Catb.  writers  are 
bound  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess,  XXIIL, 
c.  I  v..  Can,  VII.,  &c. :  Episcopos,  qui  in  Apost. 
toeum  sticeesseruni^  •  . .  positos  ...  a  spiriiu  £>., 
reffere  Dei  eccles.  eos^e  Presbyieris  superiores 
isse,  '*    "  Si  qais  dixeni,  episeopos  fion  esse  presb, 
mperiareSt  etc.,  anathema  sit  ")tKnd  must,  there- 
fore, devise  specious  interpretations,  and  special 


hypotheses,  for  obviating  ancient  testimony,  and 
proving  the  Apostolic  authority  of  their  view. 
Anglican  Church  writers  approximate  the  Ro- 
mish view,  but  do  not  contend  that  the  differ- 
dence  w juris  divini ;  other  Protestant  Church  his- 
torians adopt  the  same  opinion  (see  Gieseler, 
Eccl.  H.,  {29,  32:  Eolhe,  die  AnHLnge  d.  Chr. 
K.,  u.  ihre  Yerfass.  I.,  Wittenb.,  1837 ;  Baur 
Urspr.  d.  Episkopats,  &c.,  Tubingen,  1838 ;  Bun^ 
sen,  Ignatius  ton  Antioch,  &o.,  Hamburg,  1847 ; 
RitschL  die  Ensteh.  d.  altkath.  K.  Bonn,  1850). 
The  Romish  Church  contends  for  a  primitive 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
although  it  was  not  sharply  defined,  as  the 
Apostles  themselves  exercised  episcopal  super- 
vision over  most  of  the  congregations,  whilst  the 
elders  whom  they  appointed  had  but  local  over- 
sight. But  when  the  number  of  oongrpgations 
so  increased  that  the  Apostles  were  unable  to 
attend  to  all,  they  appointed  special  assistants 
who  were  called  episeopi.  Such,  pre-eminently, 
were  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  (Rev.  1 : 
20,  &c.).  But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  utter 
silence  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  appointment  of 
proper  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  to  any 
official  distinction  between  bishops  and  elders, 
by  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  the  angels  of  the 
Churches  were  bishops  in  the  sense  claimed,  and 
by  the  continued  identity  of  both  offices  at  a 
later  period.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Clement, 
already  noticed,  we  have  that  of  Hermas  the 
Shepherd  (visio,  3,  5),  and  the  letter  of  Poly- 
carp  (t  164)  to  the  Philippians.  The  first  dis- 
tinct separation  of  the  two  offic<ni  occurs  in  Ig- 
natius of  Antioch  (t  107  or  116),  whose  epp., 
however,  we  do  not  possess  in  their  original  form, 
and  which  are  largely  interpolated  at  these  very 
points.  On  the  contrary  the  primitive  unity  of 
the  offices  is  clearly  discovered  in  Irenaeus 
(t  202),  adv.  kaer.  ill.,  2,  3,  &c.  The  expres- 
sions of  Ambrosinster  (HUarius  diac.)  about 
380,  as  found  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Tim.  3 :  10 ; 
Ephes.  4 :  11 ;  of  Jerome  (f  420),  ep.  c.  1.  ad 
Evang.;  of  Gratian's  decree,  c.  24,  dist.  XCITI., 
Comm.  ad  Tit  1 : 7,  and  decree  c.  5,  dist. 
XCV.'  The  advocates  of  the  superiority  of  the 
episcopacy  seek  to  rebut  the  testimony  by  refer- 
ring to  this  early  period  the  later  hierarchical 
distinction  of  ordo  nnd  jurisdieiio  (see  Dxnztn- 
qer's  Krit.  d.  Vorl.  d.  Prof.  Thiersch  fiber  Ka- 
tholic.  u.  Protestant  Abth.  I.  (WQrsburg,  1847], 
p.  65 ;  IIiRGENRdraBR,  de  Caihol.  eed.primordi%a 
recentiorum  Jhrotestant,  system,  expenduntur). 
Non-episcopal  writers  of  the  Ev.  Church  (Zibo- 
LER.  Gesch.  d.  kirchl.  Yerfassungsformen.  Leips. 
1798,  p.  7,  &c.;  Neandbr,  Ch.  Hist  I.,  190, 
&c.),  assume  that  the  college  of  presbyters  ne- 

'  "Apottolna  pertpient  doeet,  to^dem  ette  prtth,  qno9 
eptte.  Quod  autem  pottea  mnua  eltetnt  ft,  qui  eettrii 
praeponerehtrf  in  achitmati*  remedium  faelitm  eat,  nt 
untiBquitque  ad  «e  traheua  Ckri*ti  eecfeaiam  rnmp^ret." 
*'Tdem  ett  pretb.  qni  epiae,  Et  antequnm  dinMi  i  ii- 
$tinetH  ttnaia  in  religione  Jierent.  .  . .  eommnni  preaby- 
terorum  eonailio  «re/.  guberHabantitr.  Poatqnam  atilem 
unHaquiaque,  quoa  baptiaavarat,  anaa  putabat  aaaa,  nok 
Chriati,  in  Mo  orba  decratrnm  tat,  ut  Mnua  da  pntab.  alto*, 
tua  auperpontrttnr  eeteri*. ....  Stent  ergo  preab.  aci- 
untf  aa  ex  eecUa,  eonanetHditit  ai.  qni  aibi  praepoaitna 
fuerit,  eaaa  aubjeetoa,  ita  epiaeopi  nnverint,  ae  magia  roHm 
auetudina  qnnm  dinpoattionia  dominieaa  veritat9  fnrtaby- 
taria  aaaa  wajoraa  at  in  eommnna  dab^ra  ecclaa.  ragar^," 
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sessarily  must  have  a  preflident,  a  primus  inter 
varest  who  in  the  course  of  lime  wna  permof 
nently  appointed  and  received  the  preTiooftlj 
common  title  of  episcapuM,  At  first  probably 
the  senior  presbyter  was  appointed  to  the  ofiBce,* 
afterwards  the  one  thought  best  qualified.  Kisi 
inigen's  Zeitschr.  far  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1832,  B. 
II.,  H.  II..  Nro.  3.  47.  &c.),  following  MUw- 
8CHIR  (Dogmengesch.  II.,  376),  afiirros  the  ne- 
cessity of  oonHidering  the  divided  condition  of 
the  early  churches,  especially  in  populous  cities, 
where,  instead  of  one,  several  congregations 
would  be  formed  (i*kk.  xat'  «sov«)>  The  effort 
to  unite  these  may  have  led  to  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  presbyters  as  chief.     Rothb  (/.  c, 

E.  193,  &o,,  524,  &o,)  objects  that  this  opinion  is 
ypothetioal,  without  historical  proof,  and  sug- 
gests that  soon  after,  A.  D.  70,  the  Apostles  then 
living  founded  the  Church,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  eipression,  by  instituting  the  episcopacy. 
But  this  also  is  purely  hypothetical  (see  Bauer ^ 
JRiUchlt  &c,).  Rothe  further  pronounces  (p.  52) 
the  episcopacy  a  merely  human  institution.  Bwn- 
Mn  supposes  that  John  instituted  the  episcopacy 
after  Paul's  death,  and  that  during  the  succeed- 
ing century  it  became  universal.  Its  gradual 
introduction  can  be  historically  proven,  but  not 
its  establishment  by  John.  The  institution  of 
the  episcopacy  was  clearly  not  a  general  simul- 
taneous movement.  Taking  all  testimony  to- 
gether we  conclude  that  the  congregations  were 
primarily  governed  and  supervised  by  a  college 
of  elders,  and  that  this  arrangement  continued 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  different  congre- 
gations. As  the  congregations  were  united  into 
a  general  Church,  custom  soon  established  the 
rule  of  selecting  one  of  all  the  elders  as  a  pre- 
siding officer.  This  officer  would  primarily  be 
selected  from  one  of  the  larger  congregations, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome,  ^.  In  these  the 
oomiuun  title  epiecapus^  was  first  applied  exclu- 
sively to  this  oiticer.  In  addition  to  having  the 
general  direction  of  affairs  he  early  acquired 
authority  to  appoint  and  ordain  new  elders. 
But  even  in  this  respect  there  was  for  several 
centuries  no  uniform  rule ;  fur  whilst  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancyra  (314)  made  ordination  the  duty  of 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  (Can.  13),  and  forbid 
country  bishops  (XtofastlexorcM)  or  presbyters 
iimx*^^^*^  f(p«0^.,  5<pfo3*  iy  x*^*^i*  Can.  13,  Cone. 
Neocaes.,  314  (c.  12,  dist.  XCV. ;  Antioch.  341, 
can.  8)  to  ordain,  the  distinction  was  not  so 
strictly^  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus,  in  Egypt,  where  to  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch, Demetrius  (190-232),  there  were  no 
bishops  but  the  one  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
presbyteries  exercised  episcopal  functions  still 
later  (see  Jxromx,  ad  Evang. :  "  Tiom  et  Alex* 
andr,  a  Marco  Epangdinia  vsque  ad  Ueraclam  et 
DUmysium  Epiecopoe  (233)  presbyter i  semper 
unum  ex  se  electum^  in  exeelsiori  gradu  coUoca- 
turn,  Episeopum  nominabant ;"  OieseUr^  1.  c. ; 
RUsM,  I.  c,  437.  &c.,  462,  &c.).  The  same 
holds  of  the  Church  is  Ethiopia,  and  Scythia. 
That  the  title  episeopus  first  occurs  in  the  Gen- 
tile oongrecations  founded  by  Paul,  whilst  those 
of  Jewish  Christians  longer  retained  the  desig- 
tion  presbyteri  (Rotbi,  1.  o.,  218,  4bc. ;  Nii]>- 
i,  K.«Qesoh.,  145)  cannot  be  shown  (Bickkll, 
Mxh*  d.  K^reobts*  I.,  Lief.  II.»  100). 


From  the  fourth  cent,  the  separation  of  the 
presbyterial  from  the  episco|ml  ofiiec  wu  more 
definitelv  and  formally  established,  along  with 
the  development  of  the  doctrines  and  oonstito- 
tion  of  the  Church.   The  oonfliot  of  the  Cstholie 
Church  with  gnosticism  and  schism,  required 
the  settlement  of  the  unity  of  the  Apostolic 
faith,  maintained  in  episcopal  seats  as  Apostolic 
institutions,  and,  therefore,  especially  bj  the 
bishops  themselves,  as  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   Bishops  became  the  centre  of  authority  for 
the  district  adjoining  their  residence.    The  ad- 
ministration  of  its  affairs  devolved  opon  the 
bishops  personally,  excepting  in  mattert  om 
which  their  official  superiors  retained  jQrisdi^ 
tion,   partly,  either  by  express  authority,  or 
tacitly,   upon   other  clergy.      In  the  Bornish 
Church  the  bishop  occupies  the  first  rank,  in  the 
•hierarchy  of  consecrations  resting  upon  the  di- 
vine appointment.     The  candidate  for  this  ortfo 
must  be  of  legitimate  birth,  30  y.  old,  repated 
for  learning  and  morality  (c.  7,pr»  X.^dtikt- 
tione   [L,  61.    Cane.  Lat,,  1179;    Cfme.  Tril, 
i  VH..  c.  1..  de  ref,  XXII.,  c.  2,  XXIV.,  e.  h 
de  ref.).    A  bishop  of  a  particular  country  most 
be,  usually,  a  native,  acceptable  to  the  ^tern- 
men  t  {regi  grata),  Ac.     He  is  asually  selected 
by  the  chapter  {lectio  cananica)^   or,  if  canoni- 
cal impediments  exist  (especially  if  the  esndidate 
holds  a  see,  and  must  be  translated),  by  it^i  pos- 
tulation  or  by  royal  nomination.    The  prww 
chosen,  after  examination,  must  receive  Pftptl 
confirmation,  done  by  sending  a  Papal  attornej 
to  the  diocese  (processus  informaiumis  in  path- 
bus  electi),  whereupon  the  eongreg.  eardinsJini^ 
examinis  episcopontm  institutes  the  electifln  er 
definitive   process   {proeessfis  elect,,  defi»itifiii 
in  cftria.     Cone,  Tnd,  s,  XXII.,  c.  %dirtf.;  f- 
XXIV.,  c.  1,  de  rt/,).    If  both  processes  i^fBe 
favorably,  the  person  elected  is  confirmed  aed 
proclaimed,  and  thus  promoted   and  inreeted 
with  full  right  and  jurisdiction  (c.  15,  X.,  ^ 
elect,  [I.,  6]),  which,  however,  he  cannot  cxct- 
cise  until  after  consecration,  which  mostbepe^ 
formed  within  three  months  by  a  bishop  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  assisted  by  two  other 
b.  or  prelates,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishop. 
sccording  to  the  directions  of  the  poniific«l- 
The  candidate  takes  the  ancient  oath  of  al)^ 
glance  to  the  Pope  (the  form   eorrespoodin?. 
essentially,  with  that  prescribed  by  Greg.  VII. 
(1079),  c.  24,  X.,  de  jurej.  [iL,  24]),  sab^jribrt 
the  professio  Jidei^  is  anointed,  solemnly  eo- 
throned,  and  concludes  with  pronouncing  the 
benediction  (see  Locherbr,  d.  Bisfaofsw. :  in  d 
Jahrb.  fflr  Philos.  u.  Chr.  Theol.,  V.  (Franki' 
a.  M.  1835)  II.  II.,  no.  III.).    Consecration  pn- 
cedes  the  oath  of  civil  allegiance  (see  d.  Saeb- 
senspiegel.  Lnndr.  III.,  Art.  59 ;  comp.  Bik^ 
RIM,  I.  c,  I.,  Th.  II.,  297,  Ac.). 

Episcopal  prerogatives  are  partly  derived  f|«i 
his  consecration,  partly  from  bis  jorisdicu^B« 
partly  from  his  dignity,  jura  ordims.  Beloft' 
ing  to  the  highest  Srdo^  he  possesses,  in  additioB 
to  the  privileges  held  in  ooraraoq  with  prefer 
ters,  jura  reservata,  propria^  pomMcaM :  I!* 
ordination ;  2),  confirmation  ;  3),  ehnsm ;  4),  the 
consecration  of  res  saerae;  5 ),  the  benediction  » 
abbots  atid  abbesses  ;  6),  the  anointing  of  kis^ 
(see  speoial  Articles). — II.  Jmr^f^metUetio»is»  !> 
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ih^  widest  tvawt^jus  or  lex  jmrM,  designates, 

the  entire  external  aothority  of  the  bishop,  and 

18  Mimetinies  ealled  Ux  dioecesana.    But  in  a 

narrower  sense  these  two  ideas  are  distingaished 

(see  AudieMia  epue,^  Jurisdiction;  Lexdioee,), 

As  the  bishop  exercises   all  these  jura  jure 

proprio^  be  is  oalled^Weas  ordinariue  (see  Qmn- 

mennal  powere), — III^  Jura  ttaius  ti  dignitaHs, 

He  ranks  next  to  the  cardinals  of  the  Romish 

coart,  and  receires  the  same  titles:  Eeverendie- 

iimif  Maneiisnmi,  beaiiaeimi.    As  early  as  the 

12tb  cent,  (universally  in   the  14th)  they  call 

tbeoiselvea:  Dei  miseraiione   et  apceiol*  sedis 

gratia  (see  Mabillon,  de  re  diplom,  lib.  II.,  c. 

II.,  { 10 ;  GieaeUr,  Edffelgans,  TUenue,  Neumann, 

de  tUulo  Dei  graiia).    Their  temporal  rank  is 

fixed  by  special  enactments;   they  are  often 

members  of  the  States'  assemblies,  and  mostly  of 

the  first  Chamber.    They  wear  official  insignia 

sod  robes.    Their  duties  are  the  cure  of  souls, 

and  oversight  of  their  dioceses  (Cone.  Trid.  s. 

YL,  0.  1,  2 ;  a.  XXIII.,  c.  1,  ic).    By  their 

consecration  oath  they  promise  to  make  a  per* 

sonal  report  of  the  state  of  their  diocese,  every 

three  years  in  Rome  {visitare  sacra  limina  apos- 

tohrum)t  which,  however,  is  not  strictly  insisted 

upon.    Their  report,  attested  by  a  Papal  notarv, 

oiAj  be  sent  on  in  mrit\ug»^' Assistants  of  ine 

Bishops  (see  ArehdeaconSt  Arehpresbyters,  Chap- 

iers.  Consistories,  &c.) — Gomp.  Thom assin,  veins 

ac  nova  eccL  diseiplina,  P.  I.,  lib.  I.,  c.  1,  2,  50, 

60;    Barbosa.   de  officio  et  potestate  episeopi, 

Luffdun,   1698  ;  J.  Uxlpbrt,  von  d.  Recbten, 

<fcc..  d.  BiscbOfe,  ^.,  Prag  (1832,  2  Th.). 

The  Evangelical  Church  does  not  retain  the 
episcopacy  in  the  Romish  sense.    The  Reforma- 
tion did  not  aaaail  the  oflSoe,  but  its  abuses,  espe- 
cially the  mixture  of  spiritual   and  temporal 
authority.     Lather,  consequently,  did  not  op- 
pose the  continuance  of  the  office  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  where 
Oeorge  of  Polens,  B.  of  Samland,  upon  leaving 
the    Rooiiah    Church,   resigned    his    temporal 
power,  and  exercised  only  his  spiritual  func- 
tions (see  NicoLOVius,  die  bischdfl.  Wurde  in 
Preuse.  ev.  Kirche,  Konigsb.,  1834 ;  Jacobson, 
Gescb.    d.    Quellen  d.  ev.  Kirchenr.  d.  Prov. 
PreusB.,  Konigsb.,  1839,  S.21,  &c.).    The  Re- 
furmera  diatlnguished  between  the  divine  and 
human  fa  actions  of  the  office,  between  ministering 
in  the  word   and  other  duties,  not  imposed  by 
Drdi nation,  and  they  desired  that  both,  with  this 
ilistinctioD,  ahould  be  perpetuated  (see  Augsb, 
Con/l,  Art.  XXVIII. ;   Mblanchthon,  in  the 
C^orpus  Re/:.  II.,  280,  373 ;  Apol,  of  the  Augsb. 
^onf,.  Art.  XIV.,  ^. ;  Zwinoli,  in  SchuUr  and 
sch^Uthess^  ed.  of  his  works,  II.,  Th.  I.,  304,  Ac. ; 
vALViNf  in   Henry's  Life  of  Calvin;  Bbza,  in 
laum's  Th.  Beza,  II.,  235,  ^.,  315,  &c.).    The 
mglican  Church  retained  bishops,  but  does  not 
ninouooe  the  institution  or  consecration  a  jus 
icinuns  (see  Art.  XXXVI. ;  comp.   O.  p.  Ger* 
vch,  nber  d.  relig.  Zustand  d.  Angl.  K.,  Puts- 
im.,  1845,  p.  77,  &c.).    The  United  Brethren 
^foraviana).   also  have  bishops  (see  Combnii, 
si.Jratr.^  l^.  18;RBaBN8V0L8cii,  sysfoma  his* 
r.-chronolog.  eccl.  Slavonicarum,  I.,  32 ;  Grund 
Verfaseun^,  1789,  p.  220 ;  Verlass  d.  Syno- 
18,  1848,   p*  249,  250.    In  the  Ev.  Church  of 
^rmaoj  the  bishops  who  joined  the  Reforma- 


tion during  the  16th  cent,  established  an  epia- 
copal  organisation  only  in  some  dioceses.  In  ita 
place  the  eonsistory  waa  generally  introduced. 
In  Osnabrtlck  and  Lftbeek,  after  the  Westpba- 
lian  peace  Unstr.paeis  Osnab,  Art  XIII.),  Ro- 
mish and  Protestant  olereymen  alternately  filled 
the  office,  though  the  latter  without  having 
judicial  authority.  This  arrangement  ceased  at 
the  beginning  ot  the  present  century.  Frede- 
rick III.  (I.)  of  Prussia,  at  his  coronation,  had 
Ursinusand  von  Sander prdained  bishops  (1701) 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches ;  but  the  episcopacy  ceased  with  their 
death  (see  v.  Baczko,  Oesch.  Preuss.,  VI.,  297, 
Ac. ;  ^icoLOT.,  1.  c,  and  in  the  DarmstUdt 
allg.  K..stg.,  1837,  Nro.  19-22).  Following  his 
ancestor's  ezflrople,  Fred.  William  III.,  at  the 
anniversary  of  tlie  peace  and  his  coronation,  in 
1816,  appointed  two  persons  bishops  of  the  Ev. 
Church,  as  a  reward  for  extraordinary  services, 
and  conferred  upon  them  the  rank  of  royal 
chief  presidents  (previously  enjoyed  by  Romish 
bishops)  with  other  episcopal  honors,  and  espe- 
cially corresponding  official  robes.  Since  then, 
the  title  bishop  is  often  given  to  general  superin- 
tendents. In  one  instance  the  title  archbishop 
was  restored  (Nicolot.,  1.  c,  96).  In  Nassau 
the  office  also  exists ;  so  likewise,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Iceland,  Sweden  (MtJNTER,  Magaz.  fUr 
K. -Gescb.  u.  K.-recht.  d.  Nordens,  I.  (Alton a, 
1792),  p.  123,  &c.  Comp.  Clausen,  de  muneris 
episcop,  in  eccl,  ev,  gravitate  et  pulchritudiney 
Havniut,  1830,  See  Art.  Consistory.  Upon 
the  dress  and  insignia  of  bishops,  see  special 
Articles). 

Arcbbisbop  {Archiepiscopus,  Metropolitanus) 
is  the  spiritual  chief  of  a  church  province  (Aroh- 
bi»hopric,  metropolitan  diocese).  The  dignity 
originated  in  the  hierarchy.  Local  congrega- 
tions became  episcopal  parishes,  and  these 
formed  eparcbs  (see  above,  and  Art  Bishopric, 
Eparchy),  As  the  bishops  of  cities,  especially 
sedes  apostolicce,  acquired  authority  over  adja- 
cent country  congregations,  so  they  themselves 
became  dependent  i^pon  the  bishops  of  their 
metropolis,  and  the  more  readily,  as  from  these 
chief  cities  Christianity  spread  into  the  adjacent 
towns  and  country.  This  occurred  gradually, 
and  in  various  ways,  and  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  (Bickell, 
1.  c,  p.  159,  &c. ).  Here  we  first  find  fitjtpojtoxitiji 
applied  to  the  bishops  'Of  the  capital.  Among 
the  Metropolitans  again  some  were  pre-eminent 
(Nice,  Can.  6),  and  entitled  apiuttiaxoitof  (Sui- 
CZR,  til  thesaur.eccL),  and,  after  450,  natptapxtji. 
Subsequently  every  b.  having  metmpolitans 
under  him  was  styled  archbishop.  Thus,  Isi- 
dore (t  636),  Etymolog.  lib.  VII.,  e.  12  (in  c.  1, 
2  3,  dist.  XXI) :  Archiep.  graeeo  diciiur  vocabulo, 
quod  sit  summus  episcoporum ;  tenet  enim  vicem 
apostolicam,etpraesidetiam  metropolitanis  quam 
ceteris  episcopis,  which  Rab.  Maurus  (t  856), 
repeats,  de  instit.  cleric,  lib,  I.,  c,  5,  But  even 
at  that  time  another  usvs,  loq,  had  been  adopted 
in  the  Prankish  Church,  by  which  this  title  was 
applied  to  every  metropolitan,  and  even  to  ez 
empt  bishops  (TaoMASsm,  1.  c,  cap.  XXXI., 
nro.  III, ;  lib,  II.,  cap,  LV.  Benedict  XIV.,  de 
synodo  dioecesanOt  lib,  II.,  c.  IV.,  {  III.,  IX.] 
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In  the  hierarchical  juriiidiction  the  archb.,  ttince 
then,  have  held  a  definite  po»ition,  although 
their  preroj^tiTea  have  varied.  The  desire  of  the 
bishops  to  be  subject  to  the  distant  Pope  rather 
than  to  a  neighboring  metropolitan,  and  the 
growingpoweruf  the  primacy*  gradually  led  to  an 
abridgement  of  arohiepiscopal  authority,  which, 
however,  seems  to  be  reviving  again.  Arch- 
bishops possess  a  double  character :  over  their 
own  diocese  they  exercise  ordinar^r  episcopal 
functions,  whilst  the  bishops  of  their  province 
(exempted  B.  excepted)  are  sulncct  to  their 
authority,  and  hence  are  called  suffragans  (c.  11, 
pr.  X.  de  officio  judieit  ordinarii,  I.,  31).  As 
the  privileges  of  the  ordo  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  episcopate,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  pre- 
rogatives of  jurisdiction  and  dignity.  The  latter 
are  peculiar,  the  former  are  either  such  as  the 
archo.  exercises  in  connection  with  his  suffragans, 
especially,  therefore,  at  provincial  synods  (jura 
juriddici,  communia)^  or  such  as  belong  exclu- 
sively to  himneU  (Jura  reservata), — hJurajurisd, 
The  authority  of  metropolitans  grew  especially 
out  of  their  position  in  synods  held  in  the  metro- 
polis; hence  they  claim,  1),  the  right  of  calling 
synods^  of  presiding  at  them,  and  of  publishing 
their  acts.  Although  in  the  course  of  time, 
especially  in  Germany,  synods  disappeared, 
this  preroj^tive  was  never  abrogated.  Re- 
cently synods  have  been  gaining  favor.  The 
B.  of  a  province  are  bound  to  obey  the  arch- 
bishop's summons,  and  hence  are  called  suffra- 
ganei,  according  to  the  gh»ss  on  c.  .11,  X.,  de 
electione,  I.,  6  (c.  10,  Can.  III.,  qu.  YI.  [Nico- 
laus  I.,  a,  865 J,  c.  12,  seq.  diet.  AVI II.  Cone. 
Trid.  8.  XXIV.,  c.  2J,  de  ref.  2),  The  right  of 
tupervirion^  hence  of  visitation.  This  was  sub- 
sequently so  far  limited  that  he  was  required  to 
visit  his  own  diocese  first,  and  after  one  visita- 
tion of  the  province  could  not  make  a  second 
vrithout  the  approbation  of  his  suffragans  (c.  14, 
X.,  de  cens.  [111.,  39J ;  Luciue  III.,  a.  1181, 
c.  1,  S.eod.tn  VI.  [III.  20]  ;  Innoe,  IV.,  a.  1252. 
Btmif  VIII.).  The  Council  of  Trent  required  a 
formal  act  of  the  prov.  synod,  s.  XXI V.,  c.  3. 
Formerly,  if  a  see  became  vacant,  he  supplied 
it,  confirmed  and  consecrated  the  new  incum- 
bent, and  received  his  oath  of  obedience  (c.  1, 
dist.  LXII.,  Leo  I.,  a.  458 :  c.  13,  X.  [I.  33] ; 
Greg.  IX.,  a.  1227).  When  these  prerogatives 
vested  in  the  Pope  it  was  merely  the  arch- 
bishop's duty  to  supply  the  negligence  of  the 
chapter  (c.  4,  de  aupplenda  negligenOa  praelat, 
in  VI.  rl..  81  u  Bonif  VIII. ;  Cone,  Trid.  s, 
XXIV.,  ae  re/,).  He  must  also  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  institutions,  especially 
eccles.  seminaries  (Cone,  Trid,  s,  XXIII.,  c.  18, 
de  ref.)t  have  vacancies  supplied,  or  sup^y 
them  himself  (jus  devolutionie ;  c.  2,  in  fin.  A., 
de  concess.  praeb.  [III.,  8] ;  Cone,  Later,  a.  1179, 
c.  15,  eod.,  Innoc.  Ill.i  a,  1212;  c.  3,  X.,  de 
suppl,  negl,  prael.  [I.,  10],  Idem).  Whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  he  may  demand  reports  from 
his  suffragans,  but  not  that  the^  shall  render 
them  in  person  ( Cone.  Trid,  s.  XXIV.,  c.  2,  de 
ref.).  3),  The  archbishop  has  no  claim  to 
^^^^eSf  but  is  entitled  to  the  expanses  of  a  visi- 
n  (c.  16,  X.,  de  prefer,  [II.,  28] ;  Innoc, 
%.  1202),  and  sometimes  a  eubaidtum  cari' 
m  4),  Uis  principal  present  prerogative  is 


that  ofjurisdicti&n  (see  Art.). — If.  Jfira  ttatusH 
dignitatis,  1),  Archbishops  rank  next  tn  cnMi- 
nals ;  their  civil  rank  is  fjxed  by  spfoisl  Inw. 
2),  The  Crux  gestatoria,  except  when  the  Pope 
or  a  legate  is  present  (Tromassin,  1.  e.,  cap. 
LVIII.,  LIX.).  3).  The  PaUiym  (see  Ari.).- 
Besidea  Thomassin^  consult  Jos.  Helfirt,  Ton 
d.  Rechten  u.  Pflichten  d.  Bischofe,  Prair.,  1832, 
I..  I  6-16 ;  Mast,  dogm.-histor.  Abh.  uber  d. 
Stellung  d.  Erxb.  in  d.  kath.  K.,  Freibart;. 
1847.  In  reference  to  the  office  in  the  Greek  C, 
see  Eparchy, 

The  archiepiscopal  dignity  hss  been  retained 
in  several  £v.  Churches  (see  Anglican  C).  In 
Denmark  the  B.  of  Copenhagen  has  precedence 
of  the  others,  but  the  B.  of  Zealand  is  the  metro- 
politan, consecrates  the  rest,  and  anoints  the 
king.  In  Sweden  the  B.  of  Upsala  is  the  nrcb- 
bishop.  In  Germany  the  title  is  not  usual,  al- 
though in  Prussia^  by  a  Cabinet  decree  of 
April  19,  1829,  the  title  was  conferred  upon  B. 
Borowski  (Nicolot.,  1.  c,  p.  96). 

n.  F.  Jacobsok.* 

Bishopric  is  the  district  over  which  a  bishop 
has  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  origin  of  bif«hop- 
rics  IS  connected  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Christian  congregations.  The  Apostles  founded 
churches  in  cities  because  Christianity  could  more 
readily  extend  from  them  into  ths  surrounding 
country.  The  Christians  of  one  place  (}fapouo^ 
&c.,  Eph.  2:  19.  &c. ;  comp.  1,  239,  J  2,  D.de 
verb,  signif)  formed  a  congregation  (stapoula, 
parish),  to  which,  under  the  care  of  preshTten 
or  bishops,  new  members  were  added.  At  firft 
those  living  outside  of  the  city  came  in  to  1ro^ 
ship,  but  as  tfheir  number  increased  they  formed 
separate  congregrations  under  the  charge  of  a 
presbyter  or  bishop,  usually  from  the  city.  A 
dependent  relation  to  the  mother  Church  tbu 
arose,  and  a  corresponding  subordination  to  the 
first  presbyter  in  the  city,  who,  early  in  2ii 
cent.,  began  to  be  exclusively  styled  bishofi. 
As  the  churches  in  the  house  (Rom.  16 : 5,  &c,) 
formed  a  parish,  several  parishes,  thus  spso* 
ciated,  constituted  a  bishopric  or  diocese  (c.  H 
15,  Apoatol.,  with  c,  9.  Cone.  Aniioeh,  a,  .332,  In 
c,  2,  Can,  IX.,  qu.  III.).  These  terms  were 
adopted  by  the  Oriental  Church  (Balsavox, 
Comm,  on  Can,  9,  Cone,  Chale, ;  Zokaras.  onr- 
6,  Cone.  Constant,;  in  the  Synod  icon  of  Bbyeke- 
Qius.  T.  I.,  p.  122,  95).  They  also  obtained  io 
the  West  until  the  9th  cent.  (Dtr  Fresnb.  ^^o^r- 
sarium^  v.  parochiaY,  when  parish  was  applied  to 
single  churches,  and  (ftoee&mwns  substituted  for 
bishopric  ( Balsamon,  1.  c).  The  plan  of  makin; 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  diocese  porre?p«>n<^ 
will  serve  to  explain  the  matter.  PrimariW  a 
parish  is  the  civil  commuTiity,  and  then  fn^tvf^ 
to  be  regarded  ecclesiastically  (Baur,  uber  i 
Ursprung  d.  Episkopats,  76,  Ac).  Memher^lif 
in  tne  former  is  based  upon  residence  (clxo^y  ^^ 
the  latter  upon  baptism.  Hence  a  parish  \9  tlte 
baptismal  district,  or  episcopal  diocese,  »* 
bishops  alone  have  authority  tn  baptize,  an<^ 
presbyters  derive  it  from  them  (Tbrtulmax.^< 
bapt,  c.  17:  dandi  qnidem  baptitmi  hahetj^ 
summus  sacerdos^  qui  est  episeopus,  dehine  prff^ 
byteri  el  diaconi,  non  tamen  sine  episc,  aucfori- 
tate).  And  at  a  later  period  William  of  Bre- 
tagne  says:  dioc, proprie  est  bapiismalis  Ecd. 
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iemtmruim  d  gubematio,    (Du  Frksnb,  ▼.  dio- 
ce#M ).   Subsequently,  all  pre§bjten,  as  parsons, 
were  sotborized  to  baptise  within  their  charge, 
which  WS8  then  also  called  a  parish.    In  Ger- 
many the  episcopal  diocese  includes,  usnallj,  the 
churches  or  a  district,  under  the  direction  of  the 
count    The  bishops  generally  reside  in   the 
Isrser  cities  (which  was  required  by  law,  c.  4, 
5,  aisi.  LXXX.,  o.  1,  X.,  depriv.  V.,  33,  Leo  I., 
0.446).    The  arrangement  of  the  diocese  de- 
Tolred,  after  the  4fch  cent.,  upon  the  metropoli- 
tan, with  the  ciiunsel  of  the  provincial  synod 
(c.  50,  Cajin  XVI.,  qu,  I.  [Cone.  Cavihag,  A.,  a. 
390,  c,  51,  c.  51,  eod.  [Uonc,  Carthag,  III.,  a. 
397,  c.  20],  Ac.).    In  Uermany,  since  the  8th 
cent,  the  dioceses  were  arranged  by  the  assist- 
ance uf  the  B.  of  Rome.    Since  the  11th  cent, 
their  arrangement  is  a  reserved  privilege  of  the 
Popes  (Tbom  A8SIN,  1.  c,  cap.  LV.).  In  Germany, 
and  some  other  states,  however,  the  cooperation 
of  the  government  is  necessary.   For  an  account 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  Romish  Church,  see  Bin- 
TCEiM,  Denkwlirdigk.  d.  Christ-kathol.  K.,  B.  I., 
Th.  II.,  485,  &c.,  656,  &e»;  Girolamo  Pbtri, 
Gerarchia  deUa  s,  Ch,  CaUoL  Avost,  Rom,  in 
iuUoVorbe.Roma,  1851, 8vo.  £v.  State  Churches 
(in  Germany),   are  divided  into  bishoprics  or 
consjstorial  circ  uits ;  the  smaller  districts,  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  being  called 
dioceses.    They  are  regulated  by  ecclesiastical 
sod  civil  authority  combinedly.  (See  Das  preuss. 
allg.  Landrecht.  II.,  Tit  XL.  {  238). 

U.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Bithynia,  from  75  B.  C,  belonged  to  the 
Romans,  was  constituted  a  pro-consular  pro- 
vince by  Augustus,  and  at  that  time  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  £.  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  S.  by  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  W.  by  the  Pro- 
pootis  and  Mysia  (iSitra&o,  12,  p.  563 ;  Flint,  H. 
N.,  5,  40].  After  the  division  made  by  Con- 
stantino It  belonged  to  dioecens  PoiUica^  as  the 
western  provinoe  of  which  it  was  called  Pontica 
firima  (Justin.  Nov,  29,  &c.].  Theodosius  II. 
sgain  divided  the  province  into  two  parts,  the 
western  retaining  tne  name  Bithynia,  which  in- 
eluded  Nicomedia,  Nioaea,  and  Chatcedon. 
Paul  never  visited  B.  as  he  desired  (Acts  16 :  7), 
but  Christian  churches  early  existed  there  ( 1  Pet. 
L:  1),  (see  Fault's  Realencykl.  I.,  1117). 

RifBTSCHI.* 

Blair,  H%igh^  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  preacher 
»f  the  £8tabliahed  Church  in  Edinburgh,  where 
te  was  born,  1718.  After  he  had  completed  his 
tudiea  in  Edinburgh,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
ongre|Fration  at  Colessie  in  1742 ;  soon  after  he 
ras  called  to  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh,  was 
ransferred,  in  1754,  to  Lady  Yester's  Church  in 
iie  same  city,  and  in  1758  he  became  Pastor  of 
[j'gb  Church  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
ntil  his  death,  in  1800.  He  was  piade  D.  D.  in 
757,  and,  in  1762,  Prof,  of  Itheturic  and  Belles 
ettrea  in  the  University  of  his  native  city, 
hich  he  resigned  in  17b3,  on  account  of  the 
ifiroiitiea  of  old  age.  Blair  is  known  chiefly 
1  a  pulpic  orator.  Five  vols,  of  his  sermons 
ive  appeared  in  London  since  1777;  which 
?re  translated  into  German  by  Sack  and  Schlei- 
macher  ;  into  French  by  Froissart,  Lausanne, 
91,  and  by  Abbe  Tressan,  Paris,  1807.  They 
>re  tiivi  translated  into  Low  Dutch,  Italian, 


and  Slavonic.  These  serm6ns,  designed  for  a 
cultivated  public,  exhibit  admirable  diction  and 
arrangement,  careful  connection  with  the  text, 
as  well  as  a  moral  practical  tendency,  wherein 
the  author  reveals  great  knowledge  of  the  hnman 
heart  and  of  human  society.  They  are  through- 
out very  didactic,  though  not  wanting  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  warmth.  The  absence  of  speci- 
fically Christian  contents  makes  an  unpleasant 
impression  in  the  reading  of  them ;  the  personal 
relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed,  has 
but  little  prominence.  There  is  an  extremely 
Htiff  treatment  of  doctrines,  which  produces  but 
little  fruit,  and  which  necessarily  begets  such  a 
reaction  as  appears  in  the  moral  sermons  of 
Blair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  style  of 
preaching  which  does  not  weave  in  doctrine  me- 
chanically, but  permits  it  to  work  dynamically, 
in  order  to  fill  the  sermon  with  Christian  con- 
tents, to  connect  it  with  the  great  facts  of  re- 
demption, and  to  apprehend  the  Christian  life 
in  its  manifold  relations  and  claims  as  the  ex- 
plication of  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  people. 
As  Prof,  he  published  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres,  3  vols.,  Basel,  1801-1802.  In 
Lect  29,  which  treats  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  he  makes  many  excellent  remarks,  and 
gives  excellent  directions  on  pulpit  oratory; 
especially  does  he  lament  that  English  preachers 
read  their  sermons.  He  says,  '*  an  English  ser- 
mon is  a  piece  of  cool,  instructive  reasoning." 
A  striking  confirmation  of  what  we  consider  the 
great  defect  of  Blair's  Sermons,  is  given  in  these 
Lectures,  vol.  II.,  274,  where  it  is  said :  "  The 
end  of  all  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to 
become  good."  An  earlier  work  of  Blair's  is 
his  Critical  Observations  on  the  Poems  of  Os- 
sian,  1763,  translated  into  French  and  German ; 
the  German  translation  is  by  Oelrichs,  Hanover, 
1785.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and,  as  late  as  1796,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  a  charitable  association  for  the 
sons  of  preachers  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

HxRzoo. — Beck. 
Blandinay  a  martyr  at  Lyons,  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Anrelius,  A.  D.  177.  Eub,  JET.  E,  V., 
1.  She  was  first  tortured  a  whole  day,  in  order 
to  extort  from  her  the  denial  of  her  faith,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  scandalous  crime, 
with  which  the  Christians  were  charged.  Her 
steadfastness  wearied  her  tormentors,  and  as- 
tounded them.  She  perserved  in  her  declara- 
tion :  '*  I  am  a  Christian,  and  nothing  bud  is 
done  among  us"(;{fp»0rtaM7  iifittxal  nap*  Ijfup  Mtv 
^vxoy  ywttai).  She  was  then  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  wild  animals  were  let 
loose  upon  her;  but,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vicnne  (Euseb. 
1.  c),  the  animals,  more  human  than  men,  did 
not  injure  her.  She  was  taken  from  the  stake, 
and  cast  again  into  prison.  Several  days  later 
she  was  brought  again  into  the  amphitheatre, 
and  compelled  to  witness  the  horrible  death  of 
her  companions  in  the  faith.  Still  refusing  to 
swear  by  the  images  of  the  gods,  she  was 
scourged,  bound  on  the  rack,  and  finally  tied 
in  an  osier  netting,  and  cast  to  the  bulls. 
The  heathens  themselves  confessed  that  no 
woman  ever  suffered  so  much  and  so  severely. 

HiBzoG.— ^ecib. 
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BlftHdratEt  George^  properly  Btandrata,  de» 
soended  froin  a  noble  fiimilj  of  Salazso,  vas 
born  about  1515.     lie  studied  medicine,  when 
perhaps  his  attention  was  already  turned  to  the 
Keformation.    Opposition  to  the  Komish  Ohureh 
was  hereditary  in  bis  family,  for  already  in  the 
Middle  Ages  several  lords  of  Bland  rata  are 
spoken  of  as  opponents  of  the  bishops  or  protec- 
tors of  heretics.     In  order,  perhaps,  to  seek  re- 
ligious freedom,   he  left  his  father>land,  and 
vent  to  Poland,  where  he  became  physician  to 
the  wife  of  Sigismund  I.     Soon   after  this  we 
find  him  in  Transylvania,  as  physician  to  the 
widow  of  John  Zapolyo,  who  also  followed  his 
advice  in  political  matters.     He  returned  again 
to  Italy,  and  practised  his  profession  at  Pavia. 
Here  some  liberal  expressions  fiied  npon  him 
the  suspicion  of  the  inquisition ;   he  escaped 
airest  by  fleeing  to  Geneva.    Here  he  came  into 
connection  with  somo  of  his  countrymen,  who 
carried  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  further  than 
the  Reformers  allowed.     He  had  doubts  con- 
cerninf^  the  definitions  of  several  doctrines,  and 
sought  instruction  partly  from  Marti nengho,  pas- 
tor of  the  Italian  congregation  in  Geneva,  and 
partly  from  Calvin.    The  intercourse  between 
Blandrata  and   Calvin    continued  for  several 
years,  and  there  yet  exists  a  series  of  questions 
which  he  proposed  in  writing,  and  which  the 
Reformer  also  answered  in  writing  (see  Trech' 
9el,  die  Antitrinitarier,  B.  II.,  Beilagen  XV.). 
Blandrata's  scruples  mainly  concerned  the  unity 
of  God,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly 
endangered  by  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    The  Father,  whom  the  Bible  means, 
when  it  speaks  of  God  without  a  more  definite 
title,  could  not,  he  said,  be  a  separate  person  in 
the  one  divine  essence.  Further,  tie  ftsks,  to  whom 
are  we  to  pray,  to  God  or  to  the  Trinity ;  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  eternal  word, 
the  incarnation  of  the  same,  ftc. ;  and  whether, 
generally,  speculation  on  the  revelation  of  the 
three  divine  persons,  was  not  unnecessary.  Calvin 
replied  in  a  lengthy  tract  (Responstim  ad  quaes- 
Hones  G,  Bfandratae,  Gen,,  1559 ;  Tract,  tkeol,,  ed. 
Gen.,  p.  C79),  but  was  not  able  to  convince 
Blandrata.     Calvin's  suspicions  were  at  last 
aroused,  and  he  refused  to  have  any  further 
intercourse  with  B.    Meanwhile,  as  the  anti- 
trinitarian  tendency  in  the  Italian  congregation 
at  Geneva  increased,  the  members  of  the  same, 
after  the  death  of  Martinengho,  were  called  to- 
gether, and  a  confession  of  faith  was  laid  before 
them,  in  the  presence  of  Calvin  and  several  of 
the  councillors,  and  each  one  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion,  being  assured  that  difference 
of  opinions  should  not  be  punished.     Alciati 
warmly  opposed  the  trinity,  and  also  Blandrata. 
The  other  members  of  the  congregation  sub* 
scribed  the  confession,  which  condemned  the 
antitrinitarian  doctrines.    Blandrata,  not  feel- 
ing himself  secure  from  persecution,  left  Geneva 
with  Alciati,  and  went  first  to  Berne,  then  to 
Zurich,  where  be  conversed  with  Peter  Martyr 
on  the  controverted  points,  who  advised  him  to 
leave  Zurich.    In  1558  he  went  again  to  Poland, 
where  Protestantism  as  well  as  Antitrinitarian- 
"^  had  many  adherents.    He  soon  found  favor 
Prince  Kadziwil,  who  protected  him  against 
ccusation  of  Calvin.    At  the  synod  of  Pino- 


Eow  he  disputed  with  Fninx   Stanearo,  tind 
sought  to  spread  his  unitarian  riews.    Soon 
after  this  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  congregations  in  Little  Poland.    But  Calvin 
did  not  cease  to  warn  the  theologians  and  the 
prince  against  him,  and  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself  at  a  synod  held  at  Fine- 
sow,  1561.     With  the  confession  of  faith  be 
made  here,  the  synod  was  satisfied,  but  not  bo 
the  Swiss  theologians.     Calvin  continued  to  de- 
nounce him  as  a  godless  man  and  horrible  pest; 
and  to  find  pence,  he  at  length,  in  15G3.  accepted 
a  call  of  Prince  John  Sigismond  to  Tmnsvlva- 
nia,  as  physician  to  the  prince.     Here  he  came 
out  publicly  as  a  unitarian,  defended  his  vievt 
against  the*  Reformed  theologians  in  a  pablie 
controversy,  1566,  and  secured  a  large  number 
of  adherents,   among  whom   was  the  prinee. 
Faustus  Socin  charges  Blandrata  with  favoring 
the  Jesuits  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.    Re- 
port says  he  was  murdered  and  robbed  bj  his 
nephew.     The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
but  must  have  been  about  1585.     Sandius,  BUf 
lioth.  antiirinit,,  p.  28,  gives  a  list  of  his  works; 
the  smallest  part,  however,  were  written  by  him- 
self.    In  1794  Ph,  C,  Henhe  published  a  new 
edition  of  Blandrata's  Confessio  aniffrinilaria, 
with  the  refutation  of  Flncius.    Compare  Batll 
Dictionnaire,  x,  I.;  Heberle,  in  der  TUb.  Zeitsch.  i 
Theol.,  1840, 4  s.,  Hef^.  p.  116 ;  Malacarne,0»- 
meniario  delle  opere  di  Giorgio  Biandrate,  tMt 
Sdluzzese,  archiaire,  etc;  Padua,  1814, in  Od, 
with  a  portrait.  C.  S. — B^k. 

Blasien,  St.,  formerly  a  princely  Benedictine 
abbey  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  present  a  jrnnd- 
ducai  district  court,  which  is  held  in  a  part  of 
the  former  abbey,  the  remainder  being  occnpied 
by  different  manufactories.  The  beginning  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  foundation  is  traced, 
according  toGerbert  (Historia  nigrae  silvae),  to 
the  5th  cent.,  when  a  few  hermits  settled  on  the 
rivulet  Alb,  whence  they  were  called  the  Srdh- 
ren  on  the  Alb,  and  their  wooden  bouses,  e^ 
alba.  In  the  8th  cent.,  probably,  they  accepted 
from  Erenfried,  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  rules 
and  dress  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (see  the 
Art.).  Industry,  a  hol^  life,  and  various  gif^i 
soon  made  the  community  very  flourishing.  It 
received  a  special  degree  of  sanctity  from  tb« 
relics  of  St,  nlasius,  which  were  brought  to  tbe 
abbey  from  Rbeinau,  and  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  brethren,  whence  also  the  name.  Bat  the 
glory  and  fame  of  St  Blasien  was  increased 
more  by  Knight  Reginhert  of  Seldenbureo,  tb« 
confidential  friend  of  Otto  I.,  than  by  the  relies. 
He  retired  from  the  world  to  the  solitude  of  St 
Blasien,  bequeathed  to  the  brethren  all  his  pot' 
sessions,  and  received  from  the  Prior  Bennj:*? 
the  dress  of  the  order  in  945.  Immediatelj 
after  this  it  was  created  into  an  abbey,  and  fie- 
ri nger,  the  first  abbot,  was  consecrated  bjtbe 
Bishop  of  Constance.  The  erection  of  the  i«* 
monastery  commenced  in  948.  Renewed  wd 
extended  privileges  from  the  emperor,  p^ole^ 
tive  bulls  from  the  Pope,  numberless  gifts,  eofi- 
nected  with  industry,  culture  and  leamingi 
raised  this  abbey  to  a  very  high  position  of  io- 
fluence  and  wealth.  The  abbot  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swabian  college  of  counts  and  bench 
of  bishops^  and  in  1405  was  made  a  mitred  abbot 
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(»ee  the  Art.  Abfwt),  Aostria,  to  whose  autho- 
rity St.  Blanien  later  iinbjected  itself,  empUiyed 
all  means  to  bind  the  abbej  to  itself.  It  con- 
ferred upon  the  abbot  the  title  of  permanent 
counselor  and  hereditary  areh-ohaplain ;  and  in 
1746  Francis  I.  made  bim  to  be  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  At  the  peace  of  Presaberg,  1805,  St. 
Blasien  was  connected  with  Baden,  and  in  1806 
the  monastery  was  abolished  provisionally,  in 
1807  definitely. 

Since  the  11th  cent,  this  monastery  rendered 
great  senrice  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  cul- 
ture. A  series  of  abbots  are  mentioned,  who 
distinguished  themseWes  in  this  respect,  and 
were  themseWes  authors.  But  there  were 
learned  men  among  the  monks,  who  were  espe- 
cially diligent  in  the  investigation  of  German 
history,  and  of  whom  a  number  were  made 
teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  ab- 
bots we  name  OUo,  who  continued  the  chroni- 
cles of  Bishop  Otto  of  Freisingen  in  the  13th 
centarr.  Franciieus  I.,  a  great  promoter  of  He- 
brew literature,  and  of  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent  Mainrad 
froger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  who, 
while  yet  a  monk,  was  called  to  a  professorship 
in  the  University  at  Salzburg;  but  deserving 
of  special  mention  is  Martin  II.,  of  the  ancient 
boose  of  Gerbert  of  Hornau,  at  Herb,  f  I^^^ 
(see  the  Art.  Gerbert) ;  his  successor,  the  last 
abbot,  Berihoid  III.  (Kottler),  was,  before  he  be- 
came abbot,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
where  he  taught  diplomatics,  numismatics,  he- 
laldryand  antiquities.  Among  the  monks,  since 
the  11th  cent.,  there  was  a  large  number,  who 
were  distinguished  then  and  now,  as  historians 
and  teachers.  Among  the  historians  we  name 
Chuno,  Abbot  of  Mun,  St,  Frowimu,  Abbot  of 
Eogelberg,  whither  he  was  called  from  St.  Bla- 
sien in  the  12th  cent.  The  monastery  furnished 
especially  to  the  University  of  Snlsburg  in  the 
17th,  and  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  a  large 
Domher  of  academical  teachers.  The  distin- 
guished Austrian  historiographer,  Marqttard 
Herrgoti,  belongs  also  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bla- 
sien. At  the  close  of  the  18th  cent  Iksermann 
and  Neuigart  distinguished  theWelves  by  their 
historical  researches  and  oolleciion  of  materials, 
Kreuier  and  EicKhom  as  historians.  The  theo- 
logical sciences  were  but  little  cultivated  at 
St  Blasien.  See  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Wefztr  and 
Ife/fe.  Herzoo. — Beck, 

Blanus,  St,^  and  Blasiu8-dag,  Blasius, 
Bishop  of  Sebast,  in  Armenia,  and  martyr 
under  Diocletian,  is  said  to  have  saved,  by 
his  prayers,  a  boy  from  death,  in  whose  throat 
a  fi«n-bone  was  sticking ;  hence  on  Blasius-day 
(Feb.  3),  at  certain  places,  the  so-called  neck- 
consecration  took  place,  which  was  performed 
by  the  priest,  after  mass,  holding  two  burning 
candka^  crosswise,  under  the  necks  of  the  faith- 
ful, praying,  at  the  same  time,  that  God,  for 
the  sake  of  the  intercession  of  St  Blasius, 
would  protect  them  from  all  diseases  and  evils 
of  the  throat  IIerzoo. — Beck, 

Blflgphemy. —  1.  When  the  enmity  of  the 
human  heart  against  God  has  reached  its  ex- 
treme point  it  breaks  out  into  blasphemous 
words  and  actions.  These  may  be  directed  tm- 
mediattfy  against  the  unity  or  trinity  of  God, 


against  the  Trinity  collectively,  or  against  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  separately,  by  impn^ca* 
tions.  curses,  and  other  profane  speeches  uttered 
in  defiance  and  mockery,  with  full,  active  self- 
consciousness ;  or  mediatelg^  by  deriding  and 
scoflSng  at  divine  revelations,  institutions,  means 
of  grace,  and  instrumentalities  employed,  at  the 
Bible,  prayer,  public  worship,  the  sscraments, 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Christians,  and  every- 
thing sacred.  Sometimes  blasphemy  cnnnists 
in  gross  sacrilegious  acts.  Passive  blasphemy, 
according  to  Luther,  consists  in  wicked  thoughts 
suggested  by  Satan,  but  cnrnestly  withstood. 
Modern  jurisprudence  defines  blasphemy  to  con- 
sist in  words  or  actions  by  which  the  religion 
of  the  State  is  designedly  dishonored,  and  makes 
it  a  penal  offence  (excepting  in  Bavarin,  Pierer, 
Uni  vers- Lex.). 

2.  The  history  of  the  idea  of  blnsphemy  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  of  theology. 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  age  had  resolved  the  idea 
of  God  into  a  deistic  and  pantheistic  conception, 
it  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  Deity 
was  infinitely  exalted  above  all  insult  And  that 
it  was  irrational  to  speak  of  God's  anger  at  sin 
or  of  divine  penalties  against  sinners.  But 
whilst  thus  seeking  to  shun  anthropomorphisms 
in  this  form,  one  of  another  sort  was  perpetrated. 
As  Pliny  held  up  Trajan  as  an  example  for  the 
god's,  so  the  deity  was  conceived  of  as  a  noble 
monarch,  who  prided  himself  in  disregarding 
the  insults  of  stupid  subjects.  Hence  the  penal 
code  of  Joseph  II.  of  1787  directs  that  blasphe- 
mers should  be  pot  into  a  mad-house.  Jurists 
of  this  period  pronounce  it  irrational  to  suppose 
that  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  offended  so  that 
danger  would  be  incurred  from  his  anger.  Only 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  bfas- 
phemy  made  a  penal  offence.  Modem  penal 
codes  say  nothing  about  it  Others  affirm,  that 
it  should  be  punished,  only,  however,  on  account 
of  its  pernicious  political  influence.  Jarke 
justly  calls  this  a  remarkable  amphibolo|^,  by 
wbicli  the  greatest  disorder  was  licensed  in  the 
sphere  of  criminal  law  in  that  period  of  vulgar 
rationalism.  God  ctm  indeed  not  be  made  to 
suffer  by  the  blasphemies  of  feeble  men ;  but 
the  wickedness  and  evil  influence  of  such  sins 
are  not  thereW  diminished.  We  may  add :  the 
honor  of  the  King  of  kings  demands  a  vindica- 
tion of  His  Majesty  against  the  insults  of  impi- 
ous men.  But  the  question  arises,  what  is  that 
Bible  view  of  blasphemy  at  which  rationalism 
has  so  often  mocked  1 

3.  The  law  of  Moses  is  explicit  both  as  to  the 
sin  and  its  penalty  (Ex.  20 :  7  ;  Levit  19 :  12; 
24 :  15,  IC ;  Deut  5 :  11).  Here  it  is  not  merely 
regarded  as  an  outbreak  of  ignorance  or  mad* 
ness,  but  of  positive  enmity  to  God,  and  there- 
fore a  capital  offence.  We  must  also  notice  the 
distinction  made  between  swearing  and  bias* 
phemv,  and  between  bearing  one's  sin  (Levit 
24 :  Id)  and  the  death  penalty  (v.  16,  com  p.  £x. 
22 :  28).  The  usual  rendering  extends  the  pro- 
hibition to  strange  gods  (so  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus),  but  a  more  correct  one  probably  is: 
**  Thou  shalt  not  curse  God."  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  in  Levit 
24 :  10,  &c.  (comp.  1  Kings  21 :  13 ;  Acts  6 :  13 ; 
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7:56;  Deui  17:7).  Aooorduig  to  2  Mmo.  | 
13 : 6. 7,  blasphemers,  and  other  great  oriminals 
(ofl  Menelaue)  were  tortured.  In  the  later  pe- 
riod of  Judaism  the  idea  of  blasphemy  was 
(greatly  extended.  In  the  N.  T.,  especially,  it  is 
pronounced  blasphemy  to  arrogate  any  of  the 
Divine  prerogatives  (John  10 :  33 ;  oomp.  Matth. 
26 :  65),  to  scoff  at  Christ  (Matth.  27  :  39 ;  Mark 
15  :  29 ;  Acto  18 : 6 ;  26 :  11),  to  speak  irreve- 
rently of  Qod  (Rom.  2: 24 ;  oomp.  Mark  7  :  21). 
The  declaration  of  Christ  concerning  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matth.  12:31.  32; 
comp.  Mark  3 :  28 ;  Luke  12 :  10 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  13), 
merits  special  consideration.  There  were  many 
so  blinded  by  prejudices  that  they  would  not 
recognise  the  humble  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  Ood.  When  such,  through  unbelief, 
reviled  Him,  their  sin  was  pardonable.  But  the 
Pharisees  saw  his  miracles,  and  could  not  deny 
that  mere  human  power  was  insufficient  for 
such  works ;  instead,  however,  of  yielding  to 
their  convictions  they  resisted  the  force  of  truth, 
and  charged  Christ  with  being  leagued  with  evil 
spirits.  Thus  they  blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost 
They  are  guilty  of  the  same  sin  in  our  day  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  sin  against  all  oetter 
feelings  and  influences,  and  persevere  in  this 
self-hardening  course  until  their  end.  Their 
sin  will  not  be  forgiven  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  because  in  their  condition  the  grace  of 
God  finds  no  place  for  its  redeeming  power. 

4.  In  theprimitive  Christian  Church  those  were 
called  blasphemers  (blaapkematici)^yrho  abjured 
their  faith  in  seasons  of  persecution,  or  who  set 
up  doctrines  subversive  of  Christianity,  or  in  the 
beat  of  passion  reviled  God  and  Christ,  and  at  a 
later  period  Mary.  In  the  Middle  Ages  such  sins 
were  severely  punished.  The  blasphemer  was 
subjected  to  ignominious  penances,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  sometimes  had  his  tongue  cut  off, 
and  was  put  to  death.  But  these  penalties  were 
gradually  alleviated,  until  the  sin  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  madness.  That  the  0.  T.  penalties 
were  abolished  is  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the 
N.  T.  (comp.  John  8 : 1,  &c.,  where  the  penalty 
was  stoning  to  death).  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  our  age  nil  other  offences  are  punished 
by  the  civil  authorities  sooner  than  blasphemy 
f  see  Spbnbr,  letzte  tbeol.  Bedenken.  II.,  34,  &c. ; 
MicHAiLis,  mos.  Recht.  V.  Tb. ;  Carpzoy, 
Ptaciiea  nova  ftrum  mm.,  P.  I.,  qu.  45 ;  Staats- 
lex.  von  RoTtECK  u.  Wilker  ;  Jarre,  Handb.  d. 
gem.  deutsch.  Strafrechts  II.,  27 ;  Rxinhard, 
Chr.  Moral;  Winer,  Lex.;  Nbudscksr,  allg. 
Lex.  d.  Rel.  u.  Chr.  K.-gesch. 

Fron  roller.* 

Blustaxes,  MdUhew,  {hieronomachus),  a  secu- 
lar priest,  and  afterwaras  a  monk  of  the  Order 
of  ot.  Basil.  In  1335  he  prepared  a  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  (xdvovif  and  yo^uM 
Ho%itt*M),  arranged  alphabetically  under  303 
titles.  For  the  former  he  used  the  collection  of 
Photius,  and  the  commentaries  of  Zonaras  and 
Balsamon ;  for  the  latter,  Justinian's  Novellas, 
and  other  collections  not  named  (see  Basilics), 
The  work  supplied  a  pressing  want,  and  was 
generally  usea  by  the  Oriental  clergy.  A  com- 
plete edition  may  be  found  in  Bbybrxgius*  Sy- 
••ivftVvm.  T.  II,,  P.  II.  (comp.  Bienbr,  Gesch.  d. 
'n.,  p.  218,  &c.;   Wittb,  im  Rbein. 


Moseam  fEIr  Jarispr.,  Jahrg.  II.  (1828),  H.  HI., 
289.  &c.).  H.  F.  Jacobsoh.* 

Blanror  (also  Blarer^  Blaartr)^  Ambrose,  vns 
born  at  Constance,  April  12, 1492.    At  an  esrlv 
age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Alpirsbaoh,  in  Suabia,  then  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Melanchthon,  and  studied  classical  litera- 
ture.   In  1515  he  returned  to  his  monaster?, 
and  had  already  become  prior,  when  he  was  led 
by  the  writings  of  Luther,  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  began  to  preach  them  to' the 
monks  and  laity.    As  the  abbot  considered  this 
a  dangerous  innovation,  and  threatened  to  brin«; 
the  matter  before  the  University  of  Tfihinj^en,  or 
the  Prior  of  Freiburg,  B.  offered  to  d«»fend  him- 
self before  both  ;  whereupon  the  abbot  forbade 
him  to  teach  and  read  the  Scriptures.   He  there- 
fore left  the  monastery,  June  8,  1521,  and  r^ 
turned  to  Constance.    He  took  no  part  in  the 
earlier  reformatory  movements  of  the  city.  Only 
in  1524  he  preached  at  the  request  of  the  council 
against  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  and  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  Zwin^rH,  wbo8(» 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  he  did 
not  approve.     He  was  appointed  to  take  part  in 
a  disputation  with  Dr.  Eck,  to  be  held  at  Con 
stance,  in  May,  1526,  which,  however,  failed  tc 
take  place,  as  the  right  of  sitting  as  judges, 
claimed  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  was  not 
conceded.     Blaurer  forthwith  wmte  a  defence 
against  the  calumny,  that  he  had  feared  to  en- 
gage in  the  colloquy,  which  called  forth  Eck's 
**Antwurt  uf  das  KetEerbuechlin  Br.  Ambr.  Bl." 
Both  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  icono* 
clasm,    Blaurer    maintained    an    intermediate 
position.    In  1528  he  was  called  to  Memmin- 
gon.    During  bis  absence  the  council,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Zwingli,  bad  removed  pictures,  altars. 
and  organs,  of  which   Zwick,  B.'s  colleagoe, 
complained  to  Blaurer,  in  a  letter.    In  June, 
1531,  we  find  him  at  Ulm,  where  he  was  pn- 
^ged  with  Bucer  and  (Ecolampadius  in  prepa^ 
ing  the  confession  and  organising  the  church 
of  the  city.     A  short  time  after  we  find  him  en- 
ga;i;ed  in  a  similar  way  at  Esslingen.    In  the 
iiutumn  of  1533,  he  was  married  to  Catharine 
Walter,  of  Blideck,  a  former  nun.    The  widest 
field  of  labor  was  opened  to  him  in  the  following 
year,  after  Ulriok,  Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  bad 
reconquered  bis  hereditary  dominiuns,  and  re- 
solved to  introduce  the  Reformation  among  hi9 
Seuple.     For  this  purpose  he  chose  Schnepf, 
irynaeus  and  Blaurer,  the  former  for  the  Uni- 
versity, the  latter  for  the  Church.    The  choice 
of  the  latter  was  intended  partly  as  a  concession 
in  favor  of  the  more  moderate  views.    But  the 
disagreement  between  Blaurer  and  the  strietlT 
Lutheran  Schnepf  excited  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy.    Nor  was  Schnepf  satisfied  until  Blaurer 
avowed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  formula  approved  by  Luther  at  Ma^ 
burg,  vis.:  that  in  the  Lord's  Supfier  the  b(»dy  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  received  nibataniialiter  and 
esseniialiter.      Written  declarations  were  ex- 
changed.   That  of  Blaurer    is,  "I,  Ambrose 
Blaurer,  confess,  by  this  mj  hand-writing,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  words,  *  This  is  my  body,  this  is 
my  blood,'  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily 
(mc  est  substarUiaiiter  d  essentwlUer,  non  autm 
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quaniUaiive  vd  muditaiive  vel  loealiier)  present 
and  offered."    This  coneordia  (Stuttg.,  Aug.  2, 
1534),  was,  as  Ranke  says,  the  first  expression  of 
the  incipient  unity  of  the  German  ETangelioal 
Cbarch,  the  prelude  of  the  Wittenberg  coneor- 
dia of  1536.    Whilst  residing  at  Tabingen,  be 
introduced  the  Keforoiation  into  that  part  of 
WUrtemberg  lying  south  of  Stuttgart.     The 
eraogelical  doctrines  were  submitted  to   the 
cler^ :  those  who  accepted  them  were  retained, 
whilst  the  others  were  superseded  by  foreign 
ciergjinen  from  the  imperial  cities  and  Switser^ 
land.    In  the  preparation  of  the  earliest  church 
constitution,  although  it  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Scbnepf,  the  influence  of  Blaurer  may  be  traced. 
Mach  of  what  Schnepf  would  have  introduced, 
vas  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  Blaurer.    Bl. 
vai  decidedly  opposed  to  Sohwenkfeld,  because 
the  latter  lowered  the  clerical  office,  and  encou- 
raged schism:  nevertheless,  he  expressed  his 
regard  for  him  personally,  and  accepted  the 
moderate  declaration  of  the  coneordia  of  Tubin- 
gen.   After  having  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
confidence  of  the  Duke,  he  removed  in  1538  to 
Constance.    His  disinterestedness  has  been  uni- 
Tersally  honored.    He  had  received  no  compen- 
sation for  all  his  labors.    Only  after  1538  the 
council  of  Constance  awarded  to  him  and  Zwick 
the  moderate  salary  of  £75.    We  find  him  once 
more  in  the  suit  of  Ulrich  at  the  colloquy  of 
Smalcald  (Feb.,  1537),  where,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, he  subscribed  the  articles  of  Melanch- 
thon  concerning  the  episcopal  and  papal  powers, 
but  not  the  preceding  ones  of  Lutncr,  asserting 
the  reception  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  unbelievers.     From   Constance  he 
assisted  in  establishing  the  Reformation  in  Lin- 
dan,  Isny,  and  Augsburg.    In  1539  he  attended 
the  convention  at  Frankfurt,  and  the  colloquy 
at  Nuremberg.     Aug.  28,  1548,  Bl.  removed  to 
WinterthAr.     Between  1551  and  1559  we  meet 
with  him  as  minister  at  Biel,  Leutmerken,  and 
a^in  at  Wintcrthur,  where,  after  having  de- 
clined larger  fields  of  labor  offiered  by  Bern, 
Basel,  Memmineen,  and   bv  the  elector.  Otto 
Henry,  be  died  I>ec.  6,  15G4.    He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  manners,  of 
determined  character  and  great  eloquence.    His 
appearance  was  engaging,  and  denoted  the  man 
of  calm  thought.    His  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned ;  Ir  Gewali  wird  verncht,  ir 
Kunst  wird   verlacht,   1524;   Sendbr.  an  die 
Gem.  cu  Const,  von  Esslingen  aus,  1532 ;  Christ. 
Absch.  an  die  Kirch,  su  Essling.,  1532 ;  Qeistl. 
Scbatx  christl.  Yorb.  und  glaeub.  Trusts  wid. 
Tod  u.  Sterb.,  1561,  are  of  small  compass,  but 
exceedingly  interesting.    He  uses  in  tbom  the 
Swiss  dialect.     His  very  numerous  letters  in 
Latin,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Act.  Ref.  at 
Constance,  tho  libraries  at  St.  Gall  and  Zurich, 
the  public  archives  of  Stuttgart,  are  classical  in 
style,  and  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Kefor- 
tnation.    Hottinger,  Helv.  K.-Gesch. ;  Secken- 
BORp,    Connm,  de  Lulh,;  Fisulin,  mem,  iheol, 
ujirlemb. ;    Schnurrer,  Erlaeut.  d.  wirt.  Kef.- 
Gesch. ;  PrisTER,  Denkwurdigk.  1. ;  Vierordt, 
Gesch.  d.  Ref.  in  Bad. ;  Hbtd,  Hers.  Ulrich.  v. 
IVirt.  111. ;  Waci^ernagel,  deutsche  Kirchen- 
lieder.  Hartmann. — Reineeke. 

Blenunydef »  or  Blemmida^  a  learned  Greek 


of  the  13th  century,  noted  chiefly  for  his  seal* 
ous  efforts  to  unite  the  Greek    and  Romish 
Churches.    He  was  monk  and  priest  in  a  Maoe- 
donian  monastery  when  the  Emperor  Ducas 
Yatases  (1222-55)  appointed  a  colloouy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  union  in  Nicaea  (12d3).    Bl. 
participated  in  the  conference,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  Latin  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see 
his  arguments  in  Leo  Allatius,  Graee,  orihod, 
teripUrti,  p.  1-60,  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  Latin 
alone  in  Ratnaldus,  ad  a.  1233).   That  his  views 
did  not  result  from  connivance  at  the  Emperor's 
course  is  evident  from  his  refusal  to  admit,  on 
one  occasion,  Yatases'  concubine  into  the  Church 
(Leo  Allatius,  dt  eccl.  Occident,  et  orient,  per' 
petua  success,,  lib,  II.,  c,  14).    In  gratitude  for 
this  fearless  act  he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  by  Theodor  Lascaris,  Y.'s  son. 
But  Bl.  remained  and  died  in  his  monastery 
(Leo  Ai.lat.,  I,  c, ;  Ratnaldus,  ad  a,  1233,  YL, 
7.   8 ;    TAbinger    Quartalschr.,  1847,  Heft  L; 
WeizervL,  WeUe,)  Herzog.* 

Blindness  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  East 
than  with  us,  and  is  caused  by  the  abundance 
of  dust  and  sand,  and  especially  by  exposure  to 
cold  night  dews  and  sea  breezes,  from  sleeping 
upon  the  roofs  of  houses  (Pococke,  Orient.,  I., 
290).  ^  Tott(K  IL,  106)  found  4000  blind  per- 
sons in  Cairo  (including,  of  course,  many  pa- 
tients at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind).  It  is 
computed  that  20  in  100  of  the  population  are 
blind  (Hartmann,  Erdb.  v.  Africa,  L,  60,  &c.). 
In  Syria  the  number  is  less,  excepting  near  the 
sea-coast,  although  many  blind  pernons  are 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  (Matth.  9 :  27 ;  John 
5:3;  9:1,  &c.).  The  Mosaic  code  enjoined 
humane  treatment  of  the  blind  (Lev.  19: 14; 
Deut  27 :  18),  comp.  Winer,  Lex.  * 

Blondelf  David,  one  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians and  historians  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  1591,  at 
Cb&lons-sur-Mame.  He  was  early  called  as 
preacher  to  Houdan,  near  Paris,  where  he  la- 
bored as  such  for  a  long  time,  without,  however, 
distinguishing  himself.  All  his  studies  had  for 
their  aim  the  historv  of  the  Church  and  of  her 
doctrines,  and  served  him  in  vindicating  Protestp 
antism  against  its  Romish  opponents.  As  early 
as  1619  he  published  at  Sedan  his  Modeste  declo' 
ration  de  la  sindriti  et  verite  des  igliscs  riformies 
<fe  France,  8  vo.,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  then  bishop  of  Lu^on,  afterwards  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Blondcl  attended  many  provincial 
and  national  synods,  of  which  he  was  generally 
secretary.  In  1628  he  published  his  celebrated 
work,  Pseudo-Isidorus  et  Ikirrianus  vapulantcs, 
Geneva,  4to.,  against  the  false  decretals.  In 
1631  he  was  nominated  by  the  National  Synod 
of  Chnrenton  to  the  theological  professurship  at 
Saumur ;  but  was  allowed  to  remain  with  his 
congregation.  At  Houdan,  besides  other  trea- 
tises, he  wrote  his  great  work,  De  la  Primauti 
de  VEglise,  Oen,,  1641,  fol.  This  work  was  a 
refutation  of  that  which  Cardinal  Duperron, 
1620,  wrote  against  King  James  I.  of  England, 
in  favor  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  service  which  he  rendered  the  Reformation 
by  this  work  was  rewarded,  by  the  National  Sj* 
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nod  of  Oharenton,  in  1645,  conferring  on  him  nn 
honorary  profeBVorship  and  a  penvton.  Shortly 
after  foihiwed  other  treatises:  1646,  Apologia 
pro  setUeniia  Hieron.  de  episcop,  et  preshy,^  Am- 
Bterd.,  4to.,  to  prove  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  names  presbyter  and  episeopua  were  sjnonT- 
mous;  1647,  Familier  iclaircUtement  de  la 
question^  ti  vnefemme  a  He  assise  au  siege  papal 
de  Rome^  entre  Leon  IV.,  et  Bettoist  III.,  Am- 
sterd.,  8vo.,  enlari^ed  and  corrected,  1649,  and 
after  B/s  death,  translated  into  Latin  by  Ourdl- 
Idus ;  1648,  De  jure  pUbis  in  regimine  ecdes,, 
Paris,  8?o. ;  suppl.  to  an  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise :  De  imperio  summarvm  poiestat,  circa  sacra, 
of  Hvg  Grotius :  1649,  Des  SibyUes,  csUhries 
iant  par  Vantiquiii  patenne  que  par  les  S.  Peres, 
Charenton,  4to.  BInndel's  opposition  against 
Rom.  Catholicism  was  so  great  and  effectaal, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  win  him  over,  but 
in  vain.  After  the  death  of  Vossios  he  was 
called  to  Amsterdam  as  Prof,  of  history,  whither 
he  went  in  1650.  The  year  following  he  pul)- 
lished  his  Ades  authentiq,  des  eglises  rej,  de 
France^  de  Germ,,  de  Gr,  Bretagne,  etc,,  Am- 
sterdam, 8vo.  In  the  same  year  appeared,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Amandus  JPiaviaintts,  his 
Commonitorium  de  fulmine  nuper  ex  equiliniis 
vibrato  (Eleutheropolis,  i.e.,  Amsterd.,  4to.),  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  conscience  against  the  bull 
of  Innocent  Y.  Soon  after,  from  his  severe 
labors  and  the  damp  climate,  he  became  blind ; 
yet  he  continued  his  studies,  and  wrote  by  dic- 
tation. He  died  in  1655.  His  works,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  have  a  historico-theologicn- 
poleroical  character,  and  contain  treasures  of 
the  most  solid  learning.  His  chief  excellencies 
are,  extensive  reading,  connected  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  critical  insight,  prudent  and  im- 
partial judgment.  A  complete  list  of  Blondel's 
writings  is  given  by  Niceron,  VHI.,  p.  48,  sq. 

C.  S.— JJtfcifc. 
Blood-revenffe.  Blood-revenge  takes  place, 
where  the  members  of  a  family,  especially  the 
nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  person,  are  permit- 
ted and  reouired  to  take  revenge  on  the  murderer. 
In  the  O.  T.  it  is  presupposed  as  a  very  ancient 
custom  (Cain's  language.  Gen.  4 :  14,  is  but  the 
utterance  of  anguish  of  conscience,  "  omnes  creor 
turas  ditfinitus  esse  armatas  ad  sumendam  de 
impia  caede  tnndictam,"  Calvin  on  the  passage ; 
according  to  verse  15,  God  reserves  vengeance 
for  himself;  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty 
by  men  is  first  directed  in  Gen.  chap.  9 :  6,  and 
27 :  45,  is  to  be  explained  according  to  it). 
Blood-revenge  exists  almost  everywhere,  where 
political  governments  have  not  yet  been  organ- 
ized, or  where  they  are  vet  in  their  first  stage 
of  development  (comp.  in  general,  Ibbien,  die 
Blutrache  nach  altem  russischem  Rechte,  ver- 
glichen  mit  der  Blutrache  der  Israeltten,  Ara- 
ber,  Griechen,  RSmer  and  Germancn.,  Dorpat, 
1840.  Concerning  blood-revenge  among  the 
Arabians,  see  MiehaMlis,  Mosaisches  Recht,  II., 
134  [for  the  notion  of  the  Arabians,  that  on- 
revensod  blood  does  not  soak  into  the  earth,  &c., 
see  SchulUns,  su  exc.  Ham.  p.  416,  466-; 
comp.  in  the  Old  Test,  Isaiah  26:21:  Ezek. 
24 :  1 ,  8 ;  Job  16 :  181.  Concerning  blood-re- 
venge among  the  Greelcs  of  Homeric  times,  see 
tfo6acA,  homer.  TheoK,  p.  249,  sq.    Con- 


cerning the  traces  of  the  same  in  ancient  Italy, 
see  Rein,  Criminalrecht  der  Romer,  p.  36.  sq. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  the  Romnn 
and  German  views,  see  OsenbrUgge^  in  the  Kie> 
ler  philnlog.  Stodien,  1841,  p.  234,  sq.).  The 
Mosaic  law  sanctioned  the  custom  of  bloAd•r^ 
venge,  but  subjected  it  to  the  theoeracy.  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  Hellenic  view,  the  mur* 
derer  committed  a  crime  neither  against  God 
nor  against  civil  society,  but  only  injured  the 
sphere  of  the  family,  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  its  idea  of  man  as  th« 
image  of  God,  beheld  in  murder  chiefly  a  ^in 
against^God,  the  creator  and  the  Lord  of  human 
life,  (Gen.  9 :  5, 6.)  which  most  be  atonet!  for  bj 
the  extermination  of  the  cnlprit  from  the  thecn 
cracy,  which  was  desecrated  by  his  crime,  Kara. 
35 :  33.  God  himself  is  the  proper  avenger  of 
blood.  Gen.  1.  c. ;  the  D*01  1^'^%  P*.  9 :  12 

(comp.  2  Chron.  24 :  22).  Blood^revenf^e  be- 
came thus  a  Divine  command,  the  execution  of 
which  is  not  merely  a  personal  matter,  nor  one  of 
honor,  but  a  duty  of  religion.  But  because  bj 
murder  the  family  was  at  the  same  time  rio- 
Inted,  the  execution  of  blood-revenge  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  relative,  whose  duty  it  was  gene- 
rally to  restore  the  injured  integrity  of  the  farailv 
(8eeLev.25 :  25,sq.,25 :  47).  Hence  the  name  (J 

avenger  of  blood,  D*in  ^ifi*  Num.  35:19; 

Deut.  19:6,  12,  also' ^{^il.  »ini ply  Num.35: 

12;  Job  19:25  (comp.  Bdficher,  de  inferi^ 
2  322).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  whc»le  familj  to 
see  that  blood-reveofce  was  executed,  as  appears 
from  2  Sam.  14:7.  The  law  did  not  define  more 
particularly  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
duty  should  be  performed;  without  doubt  it  a^ 
ranged  itself  as  the  duty  of  Gu'^1  generally  (comp. 
the  book  of  Roth),  according  to  the  rif^ht  of  in* 
heritancy,  as  appears  from  Lev.  25 :  49 ;  Num. 
27 : 8,  sq.  Later  tradition  agrees  with  this, and 
also  adds,  that,  if  there  was  no  heir,  or  the  heir 
was  not  willing,  then  the  court  interposed,  see 
Maimon,  hilckoth  rotseach,  I.,  2.  On  the  other 
hand  the  law  contained  the  following  more  defi- 
nite directions.  1),  Blood-revenge  was  com- 
manded only  for  wilftd  murder.   In  order  to  pro* 

tect  him  who  had  unintentionally  (n*"l  V  N*?3) 
killed  a  man,  or  killed  him  through  mtstsse 
(nJl3tS^3)»  ^^^  law  appointed  six  free  cities  of 
which  three  were  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the 
west  side  of  Jordan  (Deut  4:  41,  sq. ;  Jof ba« 
20 : 1-9).  The  murderer,  who  fled  into  one  of 
these,  after  previous  examination  of  his  esse  bj 
the  ciders  of  the  city  (see  Joshua  20:4,  ana 
Keil  on  the  pass.),  was  to  be  protected  from  the 
pursuing  blood-revenger,  until  the  Cfmgngs* 
tion  (nnV)  of  the  place  where  he  committed 
the  murder  (Num.  35 :  24,  sq.),  thmu^rh  its 
elders.  Dent.  19 :  12,  sq.  (neo  ffengstenberg, 
Beitr.  x.  Einl.  in's  A.  T.  III.,  p.  442 ;  Bank 
combines  differently,  Unters.  Uber  den  Penta- 
teuch, II.,  p.  314),  according  to  later  lav,  the 
lesser  Sanhedrim  of  23  (Mischna  Sanhedrin  C. 
1 ;  comp.  Selden,  de  synedr.  Ebr.  II.,  p.  l-^i 
sq.,  270,  sq.)  investigated  the  matter.  If  the 
accused  person  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  bo 
was  handed  over  to  the  blood-revenger  (eren 
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the  altara  were  no  mfoge  for  him,  Ex.  21 :  14), 
but  if  nul  gaihj,  he  was  oom polled  to  remain 
in  the  free  oity  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest, 
under  whom  the  murder  took  place.  If  be  left 
the  free  citj  earlier,  then  it  was  allowed  the 
blood' revenfrer  to  kill  him.  Num.  35 :  27,  as 
during  his  flight  to  the  free  oitj,  Deut.  19 1  6 
(against  this  view,  Muchna  Maecoth,  C.  II.,  R 
Jose  Galilaeus:  prwceptum  est  in  mann  vin^ 
dmsifaeuiioM  in  mann  cajusvis.  R.  Akibha: 
faeulUu  eat  penee  vindicem,  ceteri  non  tenentur 
ed  poenam  illios  nomine;  see,  also,  Maimon. 
hilch,  roU,  C.  YI.).  The  banishment  to  the  free 
city  was  certainly  not  merely  the  ordinary  pun- 
ishment of  exile  (MichaiUi*,  Mos.  Recbt,  VI., 
{279 ;  comp.  similar  exile  accordin^iC  to  Attic  law, 
tiermannj  grieeh.  Staatsalterth.  {  104) ;  but  the 
murderer  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  intercourse 
with  the  people,  until  he  bad  atoned  for  his 
deed.  Such  an  exile  was  absolutely  necessary, 
also.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  expiatory 
sacrifice,  Lev.  4 :  1,  sq.,  for  blcKNl  unintention- 
ally shed.  This  expiation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
death  uf  the  high  priest,  who  accomplished  that 
for  the  period  of  his  service  as  high  priest, 
which  his  function  accomplished  every  year  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  comp.  Kdl  on  Joshua 
20:6.  Differently  Bahr  (Syrobolik.  des  mos. 
Cultus.  11.,  p.  52),  who  thinks,  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  theocracy  and  representative  of  the 
whole  people  was  regarded  as  so  important,  that 
CD  account  of  it  every  other  death  ought  to  be 
forgotten,  consequently  not  revenged  (similarly 
already  Maimon.  more  Neboch,  III., 40,  ed.  Boxt., 
p.  458).  2),  There  was  no  other  expiation  than 
the  blood  of  the  murderer  for  mljful  murder. 
Jut  UdionU  is  strictly  insisted  upon  in  thin  case, 
and  every  substitute  rejected,  Num.  35 :  31, 
All  the  treasures  of  the  world  could  not  redeem 
a  wilful  murderer,  even  though  the  murdered 
person  forgave  him  before  ho  died,  &c.,  Mai- 
mon. 1.  c.  I.,  4,  more  Neboch.  III.,  41.  The 
sojourner,  even  in  the  free  city,  in  consequence 
of  an  unintentional  manslaughter,  cctuld  not  be 
redeemed.  Num.  35 :  32,  *'  neque  enim  vita  in- 
tereroti  est  possessio  senatus  aut  ullius  homi- 
ois,  sed  Dei"  (Maim.  1.  c).  Herein  the  Mo- 
saic law  differs  essentially  from  the  common 
custom  of  other  ancient  nations,  which  allowed 
the  murderer  to  compromise  with  the  injured 
familv  either  by  repentance  (j<ot»^),  or  by  were- 
gild  (comp.  LobecK,  1.  c).  Even  the  Koran 
(Sor.  II.,  173,  sq.)  allows  a  stipulated  abate- 
meDt  of  blood-revenge.  The  Mosaic  law  en- 
acts nothing  more  concerning  the  relative  who 
does  not  execnte  blood-revenge.  3),  Blood-re- 
venge only  tonches  the  culprit.  The  leginla- 
tion  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
nowhere  allows  the  bhiod-revenger  to  inflict 
nunisbment  on  the  familv  of  the  murderer  (Ex. 
20: 5,  does  not  refer  to  this).  That  it  was  dif- 
ferent in  fact,  is  probable,  and  against  this  fact 
may  Deut.  24 :  16  be  directed  as  a  supplement — 
not  as  some  will  have  it— as  an  abatement  of  ear- 
lier legislative  enactments:  comp.  2  Kings  14 : 6. 
How  long  blood-revenge  continued  among  the 
Israelites,  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  It 
appears  from  2  Sam.  14 :  &-11,  that  the  custom 
atill  existed  in  its  full  force  in  the  time  of  David. 
The  marder  of  Abner  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  3 :  27)  is 


not  to  be  regarded  as  blood-revenge  in  the  sense 
of  the  law,  comp.  1  Kings  2 :  5. 

OxBLXR. — Beck. 
Boai  (ri^S*  from  the  Arabic;  LXX.  Bob^:), 

the  husband  of  Ruth,  and  by  her  the  progenitor 
of  David.  The  Book  of  Ruth  describes  him  as 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  married  the  widowed  Ruth,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Levitioal  law.  His  benevo- 
lence and  regard  for  the  meek  virtues  of  Ruth 
adorn  the  moral  picture  of  the  book. — This 
name  was  also  applied  to  one  of  the  two  pillars 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  7 : 
21),  doubtless  on  account  of  its  symbolical  sig- 
nificance, the  other  being  called  p3*  (he  esta- 
blishes). IIaufp.* 

Boohart,  Samnd,  b.  in  1599,  at  Rouen,  son 
of  a  Calvinist  minister,  studied  at  Sedan  and 
Saumur,  and  after  having  visited  Oxford  and 
Leyden,  became  minister  at  Caen.  His  contro- 
versy here  with  the  Jesuit  Viron  (1628),  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  to  refute  the  Pnitest* 
ants,  excited  much  attention,  as  he  displayed  in 
it  as  much  information  as  skill.  In  1630  he 
published  at  Saumur  a  report  of  it,  2  vols.  8vo., 
m  order  to  expose  the  falne  one  published  by 
y^ron.  In  1646,  he  published  at  Caen,  in  fol., 
his  first  work.  Otogr,  sacr.^  of  which  the  first 
part,  entitled  Phaleg,  treats  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  race,  caused  by  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
part  2,  entitled  Cawtant  of  the  c<donies  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Phoenicians  (also  Caen,  1651,  ful., 
and  Frankf.,  1681,  4t<».).  Its  untenable  hypo- 
theses and  strained  etymologies,  referring  every- 
thing to  a  Phoenician  source,  make  this  erudite 
work  of  only  partial  value  to  us ;  though  it  gave 
its  author  such  a  reputation,  that  he  was  in- 
vited by  Christina  of  Sweden  to  her  court, 
whither  he  went  in  1652,  but  soon  returned  to 
Caen,  where  he  labored  in  his  office  with  as 
much  seal  as  unassuming  modesty.  In  1660  he 
viHited  the  National  Synod  of  Loudun,  as  deputy 
of  Normandy.  His  other  works  in  defence  of 
French  Protestanism  are,  Lettre  a  M,  Morley^ 
chapel,  du  rot  d'Angl,,  pour  rip,  a  3  quest:  1, 
de  Vord.  episc,  et  presb, ;  2,  des  appellat  des 
jugem.  eccUsiast, ;  3,  du  droit  et  de  la  pttiss,  des 
rnys.  Par.  1650,  8).  also  in  Latin :— l?fp.  a  la 
lehr,  de  M.  de  La  Barre^jks,,  en  laq,  est  ref.  ce 
qu'an  otfj,  touch,  Vadmiss,  des  Luth.  paisibl,  a  la 
comm.  des  Calv.  (Genf,  1661,  12).  Three 
volumes  of  sermons,  treating  mostly  on  subiects 
from  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  little 
edifying  in  their  matter,  appeared  posthumously 
(Amst.,  1705-1711,  12).  His  principal  work, 
Hierotoicon^  sivede  ani'm.  S.  Script,  iliind.  1663, 

2  V.  fol. ;  Frankf.,  1675.  2  v.  fol. ;  Leipx.,  1793, 

3  T.  4.,  with  annotations  by  Rosenmiiller),  a 
series  of  dissertations  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  the  allegorical  as  well  as  the  real, 
is  of  permanent  value,  as  he  gathers  all  the  xoo- 
logical  knowledge  of  antiquity,  which  is  found 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  works.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1667.  Ilis  complete  works  have 
been  several  times  printed,  Leyden,  1675, 2  vol. 
fol. ;  1692-1707,  3  v.  fol. ;  1712.  3  v.  fol. 

C.  ScBMiVT. — Reineeke. 
Boekhold»  John  {Boekel,  Boekelsohm,  and  John 
o/Lejfden),  the  prophet  and  king  of  the  Anabap 
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tisU  in  M&ni ter,  wm  a  oBtive  of  the  Ilagne,  son 
of  a  magistrate  and  a  bondsmaid  vbom  be  set 
free  and  married  after  his  first  wife's  death. 
When  John  appeared  in  MUnster  in  1534,  he 
may  have  been  24  years  old,  certainly  not  over 
30.  In  his  tour  as  a  journeyman  tailor  he  visited 
England,  Portugal,  and  LUbeck,  but  without,  ns 
far  as  known,  meeting  with  anything  that  gave 
shape  to  his  future  career.  The  first  traces  of 
this  appear  with  his  settlement  and  marriage  in 
Leyden,  where  he  had  previously  lived  with 
some  relatives.  For  a  while  he  followed  his 
trade  in  Leyden,  but  soon  opened  a  groggery  in 
the  suburbs,  joined  a  singing-club,  and  l&came 
a  theatrical  player.  All  this  betokened  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  In  1533  he  visited  MUnster 
to  hear  "the  brave  preachers."    But  his  ac- 

Jiaaintance  with  John  Matthieson,  made  in  the 
all  of  1533,  decided  his  attachment  to  the  Ana- 
baptist movement.  As  M.'s  apostle  he  went  to 
MUnster.  in  Jan.,  1534.  The  Netherland  fa- 
natics, driven  from  their  own  home,  had  pre- 
viously settled  there,  and  given  that  party  the 
preponderance  in  MUnster.  At  first  bockhold 
was  subordinate  to  Matthieson.  But  after  M.'s 
death  (Easter,  1534),  he  proclaimed  himself,  by 
virtue  of  a  special  revelation,  heir  of  M.'s  wife 
and  office,  and  then  began  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  his  theocracy,  appointed  a  council  of 
twelve  elders,  and  finally  assumed  royal  prero- 
gatives ;  but  along  with  this,  he  also  introduced 
the  most  fearful  tyranny  and  the  grossest  immo- 
ralities (see  MUnster),  John,  without  learning 
or  piety,  owed  his  influence  partly  to  his  fine 
personal  appearance,  but  chiefly  to  his  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure,  for  which  no  scheme  of  con- 
quest was  too  vast.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  cor^ 
rect  moral  estimate  of  the  characters  engiiged 
in  this  sphere  of  dark  fanaticism  and  unbri- 
dled desires.  Earlier  historians,  as  Kerssen- 
breich  on  the  Romish,  and  Dorpius  (Fabri- 
cius7?)on  the  Protestant  side,  nave  mainly 
represented  John  as  a  daring  sinner.  Ranke, 
and  then  Iluhn,  have  described  him  as  combin- 
ing faith  mixed  with  fanatical  bigotry  and  the 
most  odious  lusts.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
L.  SchUoking  has  lately  said  (in  a  notice  of  the 
recently  published  cotemporaneous  reports  con- 
cerning the  Anabaptists  in  MUnster,  by  Henry 
Oresbeck),  that  hypocrisy,  sensuality,  and  decep- 
tion almost  wholly  cover  over  any  honest  fanati- 
cism that  might  be  attributed  to  him.  It  was 
John's  work,  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Chiliasm, 
nor  to  lay  the  socialistic  basis  of  the  new  king- 
dom, but  to  carry  the  latter  to  its  terrific  ex- 
treme, and  fiercely  to  defend  it,  and  thus  afford 
full  play  to  the  worst  passions,  lie  was  theo- 
retically and  practically  the  Jacobite  of  this 
revolution,  of  which  Kothmann,  Matthieson, 
and  Bockhold  formed  the  downward  gradation. 
Madness  yielded  to  fraud,  until  self-deception 
was  almost  lost  in  villany.  The  transgressor 
whd  was  so  insolent  and  daring  in  prosperity, 
soon  cowed  under  misfortune,  and  seemed 
hardly  able  manfully  to  meet  death. 

Wkizsacker.* 
Bdhme,  Jacobs  the   most  important  of  Pro- 
testant theosophists,  was  born  (1575)  in  Alt- 
'"  * '  nberg,  near  Gorlitx,  in  Silesia.  His  parents 
poor  farmers,  who  devoted  the  time  their 


son  could  spare  from  watching  cattle  to  his  edu- 
cation in  reading  and  writing.  He  also  learned 
the  trade  of  shoe-making.  Our  knowledge  of 
BShme  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  man 
of  an  anima  Candida^  the  predominant  traits  of 
whose  character  were  honesty  of  disposition, 
purity  of  feeling,  humility,  and  meekness,  com- 
bined with  a  conscientious  faithfulness  amid 
the  many  inward  trials  which  fitted  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  wonderful  mission.  From 
childhood  to  the  period  of  his  death  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  a  sincere,  evangelical  piety,  which 
disdained  not  the  use  of  the  appointed  means 
of  grace.  Spending  all  his  leisure  moments  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  attending  church,  be  a^ 
quired  a  religious  spirit,  which,  as  it  had  no 
sympathy  with  any  extravagance  of  eondoct 
and  impropriety  of  speech,  led  him  to  denounce 
these  faults  whenever  they  crossed  his  path. 
His  seal  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  companions, 
and  lost  him  the  favor  of  his  employer,  who  sent 
him  off  to  make  the  tour  generally  performed  br 
persons  in  his  situation  (Adelung,  Gescb.  a. 
menschl.  Narrh.  II.,  226,  Ac.),  Diligent  in 
prayer,  he  was  consoled  hy  the  promise  that  the 
Father  would  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  that 
asked  for  this  gift. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  theolo^cal, 
particularly   the  Crypto-Calvanistic  ct>ntrove^ 
sies,  with  which  he  came  in  contact  whiUt  tra- 
velling, induced  him  to  begin  the  search  after 
truth,  which  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  salra- 
tion.     B.  may  be  regarded  as  the  purest  repre- 
sentative of  that  wide-spread  tendency  which,  in 
the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  sought  to  regain,  bj 
means  of  mysticism,   cabbala,    alchemy,  ic^ 
that  satisfaction  for  the  soul  which  Protestant 
theology,  fallen,  as  it  had,  into  mere  scholatftic 
logomachies,  in  vain  tried  to  acquire.    Thoa^h 
not  as  Scriptural  as  John  Arndt  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  schooKs  6.  per- 
formed a  work  in  the  department  of  Christian 
doctrine  similar  to  what  A.  accomplished  in  the 
department  of  Christian  life.     An  original  ten- 
dency of  Protestantism,  typified  in  the  relation 
Luther  sustained  to  German  theology,  came  to 
ita  full,  complete  expression  in  him  ;  an  expres- 
sion which,  though  not  free  from  paradoxes  and 
errors,  was  yet  clear  and  fresh.    As  regards  tbe 
external  influences  that  moulded  the  character 
of  B.,  it  is  certain,  from  the  Paracelsian  termi- 
nology of  Henry  Morus,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Paracelsus  ( Censura  philoaophiae  teuton,  in 
his  Opp,  omn,  Lond.,   1679,  I.,  529,  sqX   B. 
himself  makes  mention  of  Sohwcnkfeld  and  Wei- 
gel  (Theosoph.  Sendbr.  12, 53,  &c.,  59,  Ac.],  and 
of  bis  study  of  treatises  on  astrology,  and  sari 
in  plain  terms  that  he  had  read  the  writings  J 
many  eminent  masters  (Aurora  25, 43 ;  10.  27). 
Ilis  opposition  to  Stiefel  and  Meth  shows  that, 
when  mysticism  degenerated  into  mere  secta- 
rian bigotry,  be  had  courage  and  sense  enou^^ii 
to  rise  up  against  it  I    Towards  the  cloite  of  ii>^ 
life,  he  was  honored  with  the  acquaintaace  of 
physicians  and  noblemen,  amonfrst  wb«»m  tbe 
most  distinguished  was  Dr.  Bafthtuar  Walier, 
President  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Dres^ 
den,  who,  afler  having  in  vain  travelled  in  pa^ 
suit  of  wisdom,  six  ^ears  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  discovered  it  whilst  seated  on  a  shoe 
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maker's  bench.    B.  was  called  by  hioi  the  phi-  \  domestto  cures  and  the  tmining  of  his  children/' 

at  the  expiration  of  which  time  (1610),  he  was 
again  visited  by  God,  whereupon — "  though  only 
for  his  own  benefit " — he  wrot«»  his  firnt  book 
(1612),  which  Walter  entitled  Aurora.     A  no> 
bleman  having  accidently  discovered  the  MSS., 
had  it  transcribed,  and  thus  introduced  it  to  the 
acquaintance  of  others.     The  chief  pastor  in 
GSrlitz,  Gregorius  Richier,  on  hearing  of  this, 
indulged  his  personal   enmity  towards  B.  (C. 
MeUsner's  True  Account,  {  3),  by  anathematizing 
it  from  the  pulpit.     In  obedience  to  the  Council 
of  G^rlitz,  which  forbade  his  writing  book^  he 
remained  silent  for  a  period   of  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  inward  light  underwent 
an  eclipse.     Ilis  light  having  fur  the   fourth 
time  emerged  from  its  concealment,  he  deter- 
mined, in  humble  reliance  on  God,  and  with  the 
advice  of  several  godly  persons,  to  take  up  his 
pen  and  brave  all  opposition.    During  the  re- 
maining five  yenrs  of  his  life  be  wrote  all  his 
works,  the  Aurora  excepted,  in  which  the  natu- 
ral genius  that  characterized  his  first  produc- 
tion, still  displayed  a  most  astonishing  origi- 
nality, combined  with  great  clearness  and  rich- 
ness of  thojight.   Supported  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friends,  he  laid  aside  his  trade.     He,  him- 
self, published  nothing.     In  his  own  life-time 
there  only  appeared,  under  the  superintendence 
of  A.  V.  Frankenberg,  an  edition  of  his  three 
small  ascetic  treatises  on  true  repentance,  the 
spirit  of  true  resignation,  and  on  the  supernatu- 
ral life,  entitled,  The  way  to  Christ,    Though 
these  works  demonstrated  that  B.'s  theosophy 
was  evangelical  in  its  tendency,  their  publica- 
tion, followed  by  an  extensive  circulation,  again 
stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  primate  of  G5rlitz. 
In  reply  to  Richter,  who  attacked  the  hated,  de- 
spised layman,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  in 
a  pamphlet,  B.  defended  himself  in  an  Apologia^ 
the  holy  earnestness  of  which  was  only  equalled 
by  its  heavenly  mildness.   The  magistrate,  over- 
awed by  the  primate,  signified  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  his  voluntarily  leaving  the  community 
for  a  time.    Richter,  who  had  composed  several 
satires  against  him,  sent  after  him  a  Propemptu 
con,  which  closed  with  the  Christian  wish,  Ago 
abeas^  nunqitam  rtdeas,  pereas  male,  tutor  ;  col" 
C€U8  in  manibus  sit  tibi,  non  calamus.    In  Dres- 
den, whither  he  had  gone  in  May,  1624,  it  is 
said  that —  most  probably  when  at  the  table  — 
there  spranp  up  a  discussion  between  him  and 
the  theologians,  IIoS,  Meissner,  Balduin,  Ley- 
ser,  and  John  Gerhard,  together  with  two  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  which  produced  such  an 
effect  on  Gerhard  that  he  declared  he  would  lose 
the  whole  world  rather  than  condemn  a  man 
like  B.    Whilst  making  a  visit  among  his  noble 
friends  in  Silesia,  he  was  seized  with  a  faging 
fever  which,  after  his  return  to  GOrlitz,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  Sundny,  Nov.  17,  1624.     His 
last  words  were,  *'0  thou  mighty  Lord  Zebaoth, 
save  me  according  to  thy  will !    0  thou  cruci- 
fied Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  pity  on  me,  and 
receive  roe  into  thy  kingdom  I  .  .  .  Now  I  am 
going  to  Paradise  1''    The  successor  of  Richter, 
who  had  died  a  few  months  before  B.,  refusing, 
on  the  plea  of  sickness,  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon,  at  the  command  of  the  council  it  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  began  by 


iMOfpkus  teuionicus.  Of  the  many  self-taught 
men  whose  labors  have  enriched  the  human 
family,  in  point  of  originality  and  importance 
none  can  be  compared  to  B.,  whose  powerful 
geDiDs  cast  in  its  own  mould  the  knowledge  it 
may  have  amassed  from  abroad.  When  be 
wrote  his  greatest  work,  the  Aurora,  the  only 
book  in  his  possession  was  the  Bible.  '*  I  have 
written,"  says  he,  himself,  '*  not  from  human 
teaching  or  knowledge  gained  from  books,  but 
from  my  own  book,  which  was  opened  within 
me"(Theol.  Sendbr.,  12,  14). 

The  peculiarity  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  B.'s  theosophy,  is  the  wonderful  development 
of  the  faculty  of  intuition  which,  at  four  different 
periods  in  bis  life,  assumed  the  form  of  an  ec- 
stasy.   He  writes:  **I  have  never  desired  to 
know  anything  concerning  the  Divine  mystC' 
niisi,  much  less  did  I  know  how  to  seek  or  find 
it;  I  sought  alone  the  heart  of  Jesus  that  1 
might  take  refuge  in  it  from  the  wrath  of  God 
and  the  attacks  of  Satan,  and  prayed  earnestly 
that  Qod  would  grant  me  His  Holy  Spirit  and 
grace,  that  He  would  bless  me  in  Him  and  take 
from  me  that  which  rendered  me  averse  to  him, 
that  I  might  do  His  will  and  become  His  child 
through  bis  son  Jesus  Christ.     Whilst  thus 
seeking  and  desiring,  a  door  was  opened  to  me, 
so  that  I  saw  and  knew  more  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  than  if  I  had  passed  many  years  in  the 
universities.     Astonished,  and  yet  unable  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this,  I  turned  myself  to 

God  in  acts  of  praise When  I  reflect  why 

it  is  I  write,  and  do  not  leave  such  an  under- 
taking to  the  learned,  I  discover  that  my  soul  is 
inflamed  with  what  I  am  relating,  and  that^  like 
a  penetrating  fire,  it  enters  and  consumes  my 
spirit.  Even  vrhen  I  direct  my  attention  to 
something  else,  this  thing  absorbs  my  mind, 
and  seems  to  be  imposed  upon  me  as  a  work 

which  I  roust  do Hunoreds  of  times  have 

I  besought  Him  that,  if  my  knowledge  contri- 
buted not  to  His  honor,  and  the  improvement 
of  my  brethren.  He  should  take  it  from  me,  and 
keep  me  in  His  love.  But  my  prayers  did  but 
increase  tEe  fire  within  me,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances I  penned  my  works  "  (Theosoph.  Sendbr. 
12,  6,  7,  16 ;  Von  drei  Prinsipien,  24, 1.  More 
part  on  this  "  Centralanschauung,"  see  my 
treatise.  The  Theosophy  of  Oettinger.  p.  58, 
Ac.,  539,  &c.).  Whilst  travelling  he  was  elevated 
for  the  first  time  into  the  mystical  state.  Whilst 

S raying  for  light,  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  con- 
icts,  busily  engaged  at  his  trade,  a  heavenly 
peace  surprised  him,  a  divine  light  environed 
hijD,  and  fur  seven  days  he  lived  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  spiritual  intuition  and 
peace"  (Frankenberg).  His  tour  finished  (1594), 
he  settled  in  Gorlitz  as  a  master>tradesman,  and 
married  ibe  daughter  of  a  butcher,  with  whom 
he  bad  four  sons.  In  the  year  1600,  whilst 
gazing  at  a  bright  tin  vessel,  he  was  a  second 
time  illumined  with  a  Divine  light.  On  at- 
tempting to  get  rid  "  of  this  supposed  fancy  by 
a  walk  in  the  fields,  the  light  spoken  (^became 
brighter,  eo  that  he  could  see  into  the  very  heart 
and  innermost  nature  of  all  creatures/'  With- 
out laying  much  stress  on  these  revelations,  for 
a  period  of  ton  years  he  devoted  himself  '*  to 
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•aytng  that  he  irould  rather  have  journeved 
twenty  mi  lee  to  pleaae  a  friend  thao  attend  to 
this  daty.    His  text  was  Ilebr.  9 :  27. 
B.'e  writings:  1),  Aarora;  2),  of  the  three 

Srinoiplee  of  the  divine  nature ;  3),  of  the  triple 
fe  of  man ;  4),  forty  questions  about  the  souU 
together  with  an  appendix :  the  inward  gazing 
eye,  called  also  pfjircAo/oyui ;  5),  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings,  his  death 
and  resurrection,  Hem  of  the  tree  of  faith ;  6),  of 
diz  theosophio  points ;  7),  of  six  mystic  points ; 
8),  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  Mysterium  ;  9), 
of  four  complexions ;  10),  of  true  repentance ; 
11),  of  true  resignation;  12),  of  the  supersensi- 
ble life;  13),  of  regeneration;  14),  of  divine 
contemplation;  15),  two  vindications  against 
Balthasar  Tilken  (a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  had 
attacked  the  Aurora  and  the  tree  of  faith) ;  16), 
Thoughts  on  Isaiah  Stiefel's  little  book,  and  on 
the  error  of  the  sects  of  Isaiah  Stiefel  and  Exckiel 
Meth  ;  17),  Apology  against  Greg.  Richter  and 
defence  to' the  Council  of  Qorlits;  18),  of  the 
last  times,  to  Paul  Kaym  (tax>gatherer  at  Lieg- 
nits);  19),  of  the  birth  and  ngnatura  of  all 
things:  20),  of  the  election  of  grace;  21),  of 
Christ's  testaments :  Baptism,  and  Lord's  Sup- 

Eir;  22),  Mysterium  magnum^  explanation  of 
enesis;  23),  conversation  of  an  enlightened 
and  unenlightened  soul;  24),  of  holy  prayer; 
25),  177  theosophic  questions  (only  answered  to 
the  fifteenth);  26),  tables  of  the  three  princi- 
ples of  divine  revelation ;  27),  Clavis,  or  key  of 
the  most  important  points;  28),  theosophio  let- 
ters.   For  particulars,  see  Addung^  I.  c,  p.  263, 

The  most  important  and  truly  BtVilical  ele- 
ment in  B.'tt  theosoph^,  may  be  called  a  pneu- 
matic Realism,  or  a  living  apperception  of  the 
unseen  and  divine  (Uebr.  11:1;  2  Cor.  4 :  18), 
which  for  him  was  rendered  remarkably  easy  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  a  pneumatic  body  that  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system.  As  this 
idea  not  only  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  views  in 
a  highly  figurative  dress,  and  to  infuse  into  his 
thoughts  a  peculiar  fulness  of  meaning,  but 
also  to  lay  hold  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and 
of  grace  in  their  organic  relations,  and  to  con- 
ceive of  Christianity  in  that  cosroical,  universal 
sense  spoken  of  in  Col.  1 :  15-20,  it  is  easil  v  ex- 
plained why  physicians  devoted  to  natural  sci- 
ence, philosophers  to  speculation,  and  thought- 
ful Christians,  felt  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinions. 
As  this  realism  stands  justlv  opposed,  not  onlv 
to  the  idealism  and  material  tendencies  of  phil- 
osophy, but  also  to  the  spiritualism  and  formal- 
ism of  any  merely  scholastic  system,  and  to  the 
•utjectivism  of  the  modern  theological  mode  of 
thought ;  it  is  plain  that  theology  will  always 
have  a  great  work  to  accomplish  if  it  would 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul.  The  Reformers 
having  baaed  their  views  upon  the  Epistles  to- 
the  Oalatians  and  the  Romans,  B.  made  it  a 

Joint  to  intone  the  later  writings  of  Paul  and 
ohn,  as  his  motto,  which  is  emphatically  Jo- 
baonean,  clearly  shows:  Our  salvation  is  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  us.  Though  the  extrava- 
gances which  obtained  currency  nnder  his 
name,  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge,  yet  it  must 
imitted  that,  from  his  point  ojf  view,  there 
iaoger  of  ooaoeiviog   the   fuodameotai 


truths  of  religion  in  a  sense  too  physical  sod 
metaphysical,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ethical  and 
religious  relations,  and  of  nobordinntine  practi- 
cal Christianity  to  mere  Gnosticism,  whiUt  ia 
what  concerned  our  justification  and  Banctifica* 
tion,  more  was  thought  of  the  Christ  in  us  than 
of  the  Christ  for  us.  In  an  attempt  to  discorer 
whether  B.  coincides  with  the  true  Gntmis  and 
mysticism  which  Paul  and  John  oppose  to  a 
false  Gnosticism,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  de- 
termine when  the  Bible  directly  contradicted 
his  views,  and  when  he  went  b«*yond  its  imme- 
diate explanations.  An  impartial  exhibition  of 
B/s  doctrine,  as  judged  by  its  agreement  vith 
the  Bible  and  churchly  standards,  is  still  a  d» 
sideratum.  Spener  thus  speaks  of  B. :  I  sup- 
posed that  he  was  neither  a  Bioftvfvaroi,  aain 
exquisiio,  nor  an  arch-enthusiast,  but  a  man 
whom  God  had  so  moved  in  what  repurda  not 
so  much  CBConomiam  saint  is  as  thingn  properly 
belonging  to  PhUosophia  sacra^  tbatl  whilst 
made  the  means,  in  scune  instances,  of  a  direct 
revelation  (with  which  he  was  permitted  to  com- 
mingle many  notions  of  his  own),  he  was  jet 
not  able  to  write  down  such  knowledge  vith 

absidute  certainty As  it  is  not  impoyxible 

for  God,  in  his  ways  and  the  distrihutitm  of  hij 
gifts,  to  do  things  which,  though  repugnant  to 
reason,  are  yet  facts,  the  charges  urged  aj^ninst  B. 
are  not  strong  enough  to  produce  conviction,  bat 
a  simple  probability.  According  to  some  A^ 
quainted  with  the  author,  whose  theological  so- 

3uirements  are  quite  respectable,  B.  does  not 
eviate  from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  eT&D- 
gelical  truth,  but,  simply  from  minor  p^tinti 
held  as  common  opinions  by  theol(»gian9.  Still 
more,  it  is  said  that  a  diligent  perusal  of  bis 
writings  serves  to  shed  a  clearer  light  on  the 
truth,  particularly  on  the  capital  articles  of 
Christ  and  his  merits,  justification,  baptism.  And 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Touching  B.'s  lani;o«|;e 
and  manner  of  representation,  Fred,  SckUgd 
says:  If  we  consider  him  simply  as  a  poet, sod 
compare  him  with  other  Christian  poet»,  as 
Klopstook,  Milton,  and  even  Dante,  who  bsre 
attempted  to  depict  supernatural  objects,  we 
must  confess  that,  whilst  he  almost  narpa^ 
them  in  fulness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  mnp' 
nation,  he  does  not  fall  below  them  io  certain 
poetical  tastes,  and  in  point  of  poetical  expret- 
sion.  Few  individuals  of  any  period  p>^ 
equalled  him  in  giving  expression  to  the^iritutl 
power  of  the  German  language. 

The  history  of  B/s  doctrine  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods :  1),  That  of  its  gradual  di^ 
semination,  2),  that  of  sectarian  and  theologiw 
disputes,  3),  that  of  scientific  reproduction  ssd 
appropriation. — 1),  Whilst  Walter  in  his  trarel* 
and  Frankenberg,  Dr.  Medic.  Fred.  KrauM,  tbe 
Silesian  nobleman  Th.  v.  Tschesch,  hj  the  pub- 
lication of  their  own  writings,  labored  to  dl^ 
seminate  the  ideas  of.  B.,  J.  A.  Werdenbageo, 
Prof,  of  Law  in  Uelmstildt,  translated  into  Litio 
(1632)  the  forty  questions  concerning  the  fo^^ 
The  Aurora  appeared  in  an  abridged  fora 
in  1634,  which  was  soon  followed  by  '^^ 
ml  smaller  treatises  in  Dresden,  Halber»tadt> 
Berlin,  &c.  A  merchant,  by  name  A.  W.  tob 
Beyerland,  had  poblisbed  from  1635,  io  shogov- 
aiva  series,  at  AraatardMn,  the  works  of  B.  in 
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tbe  Gennftn  and  Datch  lanfruAges.     A  son  of 
Ricbter — an  employee  in  boRiness  at  Thorn,  be- 
cume  a  lealoas  follower  of  B.,  and  published, 
1650-60,  an  extract  of  his  vrntinirs  in  8  parte. 
Dis  doctrines  were  well  receired  in  Holland 
and  England.     Charles  I.  sent  (1646)  a  scholar 
to  Gorlits  to  learn  German,  in  order  to  trans- 
late bis  works  into   English,   in  which   lan- 
guage there  are  threo  translations,  one  by  J. 
Sparrow,  1646-62,  another  by  G.  Taylor,  who 
aMo  completed   the  177  thcosophic  questions, 
and  a  third  by  the  Methodist,  W.  Law,  1765. 
Commentaries  on  them  were  written  by  J.  Pre- 
date. Author  of  the  Metaphysica  vera  et  divina 
it  1698),  and  with  a  view  to  their  circulation  in 
SngUnd,  Bromley  (f  1691)  and  Joana  Leade 
(t  1704)  labored  zealously,  the  latter  in  particu- 
lar, vho  founded  the  Society  of  Philadelphians. 
The  Centura  phUosophiae   ieiUonicae^   by   H. 
Moras,  Prof,  at  Carobridf(e,  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  B.    In  Ilolland,  where 
David  Gilbert  felt  constrained,  in  1643,  to  write 
against  the  Scripta  Boehmiana^  G.  Richardson 
composed  his  **  Way  to  the  Sabbath,  &c.,"  Aro- 
steraam,  1655,  which  wai*  much  read  in  England 
and  Germany.    Another  merchant,  by  name  H. 
Betke,  or  Beets,  published  from  1660  most  of 
the  single  works  of  B.    In  Amsterdam  appeared 
the  first  entire   edition  bv  J.  G.  GichteU  1682 
(10  vols.  8vo.^ ;  the  second,  together  with  Gich- 
tel's  Marginalia,  and  edited  by  J.  0.  Glusing,  in 
Hamburg,  1715    (2  vols.  4to.) ;  the  third,   in 
which  these  Marginalia  preceded  each  chapter 
as  an  index,  togetner  witn  a  list  of  MSS.  copies, 
editions,  and  translations  of  B.'s  works,  by  J. 
W.  Ueberfeld,  1730  [5  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  fourth,  a 
hundred  years  later,  Leipsig,  1831,  &c.,  by  G.  W. 
Scbeibler.  2),  Tbe  controversies  excited  by  B.'s 
writings  belonjf  to  the  last  third  of  the  17th 
cent.,  and  run  into  the  18th  cent.    Gichtel,  the 
founder  of  the  Angel-Brothers,  amongst  whom 
were  numbered  Glueing  and  Ueberfeld,  propa- 
gated all  sorts  of  extravagances  under  cover  of 
bis  name.    He  became  the  idol  of  the  sects,  and 
tbe  Church  and  ministry  were  attacked  in  a 
scurrilous,  insane  manner.     Most  conspicuous 
among  B.'s  followers  were  Quirinus  Kuhlmann, 
Christian  Hoburg,  and  Fred.  Breckling.    Tbe 
tbeologiana  conducted  the  controversy  in   no 
better  spirit,  and  attributed  the  doctrines  of  B., 
whom  they  called  a  fool,  an  atheist,  &c.,  to  the 
devil.   From  1076-97  there  wrote  against  B.,  Job. 
Fabricius,  Tob.  Wagner,  J.  Miiller,  A.  Galov,  £. 
Francisci,  J.  G.  Holzhausen,  Alex.  Ilinkelmano, 
Job.  Frick,  and  others.     In  Hamburg  (1690) 
there  was  a  mobocratio  outbreak  against  three 
clergymen  suspected  of  being  followers  of  B. 
Against  Holibausen  and  Francisci  Joh.  MatthUi 
wrote  (1691)  bis   Orthodoxia   iheMophuB   fou- 
ton,  bochmianae,    Spener,  as  above,  expressed 
the  most  correct  judgment  touching  this  remark- 
ible  man.    For  particulars,  see  Amold'sKiroh.* 
n.  Keteerhiat.  Pt  III.,  c.  9,  13,  15,  19 ;  corop. 
Pt  II.  vol.  XVII.t  o.  19 ;  Watch,  religious  con- 
trov.  ouUide  of  Lutb.  Gburch,  I.,  p.  637^2; 
Bamberger,  the  doctrine  of  J.  Bdhme,  LVIII., 
fcc.    3),  Between  tbe  second  and  third  periods 
ibove-mentioned  intenrenea  a  time  when  Ra- 
ionalism  was  about  making  its  destructive  in- 
"oadi.     Daring  the  last  buudred  years  B/a 
29 


writings  have  again  attracted  marked  attention 
on  the  part  of  deep-th inking  men,  who  have  in« 
eorporated  them  into  the  department  of  science 
and  religion.  Of  these,  moxt  worthy  of  mention 
are,  Oetinger  (t  1782),  Prelate  of  WiirtembArg, 
the  French  Mystic,  Louis  Glaude  de  St.  Martin, 
nnd  the  two  philosophers,  Frsns  Baader  and 
Sqhelling,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  investiga- 
tions on  human  freedom,  &c.  (1809);of^en  uses 
B.'s  own  language  without  mentioning  his 
name.  The  adherents  of  the  romantic  school 
also  studied  these  mysteries.  The  writings  of 
Rothe  (Theol.  Ethics.  I.,  p.  33),  Martennen,  and 
others,  show  that  theology  has  been  affected  by 
his  ideas,  whilst  historynas  been  enriched  by 
details  of  bisjife.  For  representations  of  bis 
system  from  a  modern  speculative  point  of  view 
— more  or  less  filled  with  misunderstandings  of 
it— see  Hegel,  Hist,  of  Philos.  III.,  p.  300-327 ; 
L.  Feyerbach,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.  I.,  150,  &c. ; 
Baur,  Ghrist.  Gnosis,  p.  558,  &c.,  and  Zeller's 
Year  Book,  1850,  I.,  p.  85,  &c. ;  Carriere,  Phil. 
View  of  the  World  at  the  time  of  the  Kef.,  p.  609, 
ko.  Special  treatises :  Fr.  de  la  Moite  Fauqiti, 
J.  Bohme,  a  biog.  memorial,  Greis,  1831;  A, 
E,  Vmbreii,  J.  Bohme,  a  series  of  thoughts  on 
religion  as  it  affects  the  life  of  man,  Ileidelb. 
1835  (of  no  objective  value) ;  W,  L.  WuUen,  B.'s 
Life  and  Doctrine,  Stuttg.,  1836  (superficial); 
jr.  JIamberger,  the  doct.  of  the  Germ.  Phil.,  J.  B., 
in  a  systematic  extract  from  all  his  writings,  ao* 
comp.  with  explanations,  MUnchen,  1844. 

AuBERLBN. — Ermentrout 
Boutins,  Anieiua  Manlius  Tbrg.  Severinus,  a 
Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  b.  in  Rome 
(470-5),  of  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  and  most  re« 
nowned  families  of  that  period,  studied  pbiloso* 
pby  and  mathematics  in  Rome,  and  also  culti- 
vated poetry.  His  learning  and  virtue  soon 
raised  him  to  high  posts  of  honor.  He  was 
Gonsul  in  508  or  510  (his  father  having  pre- 
viously filled  the  office).  He  managed  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Senate 
against  Theodorio  and  bis  Ostrogoths.  Theo* 
doric  showed  B.  great  respect.  But  bis  grow- 
ing influence  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
the  courtiers  and  the  suspicion  of  the  king.  He 
was  charged  with  treason,  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, he  was  deprived  of  tne  senatorial  dig- 
nity, banished,  and  (524  or  525)  put  to  death. 
It  was  afterwards  reported  that  6.  fell  a  victim 
to  tbe  vengeance  of  Theodoric,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Arians.  Hence  he  was  re- 
puted a  saint  and  martyr,  and  honored  as  such 
in  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  Tbe  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  as  unfounded  as  that  of  his 
having  written  works  in  defence  of  tbe  Gatholio 
faith.  The  fact  is,  that  whatever  inflnenoe 
Ghristianity  may  have  had  upon  his  literarj 
labors,  he  never  embraced  it.  His  principal 
philosophical  treatise  is  de  con9olaiume  phUoeO' 
phiae,  written  in  prison.  This,  as  well  as  hie 
translations  (with  notes)  of  Aristotle,  Plato* 
Porphyrr,  Ac.,  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
philosophy  and  even  theology  of  the  Middle 
Agea.  Toe  earlier  division  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences into  IVimum  and  Quadrivium,  approved 
in  his  de  arUhmeiiea,  was  adopted  in  tbe  Middle 
Agea  (S.  HUUr,  Qesob.  d.  Ghr.  Philos.,  Th.  II., 
5M>,  Ao. ;  Breek  «.  QruUr.)  Uiuoo.* 
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Bofttat,  Jf.  SebaHian,  b.  1515,  in  Onhen, 
studied  aaer  1532  in  Wittenberg;.  In  1536  he 
became  n^otor  of  the  school  in  Eisenach,  but  in 
1543  again  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  puniaed 
his  theol.  studies.  In  1544  he  was  appointed 
sacoessor  to  his  father-in-law,  Superintendent 
Jastin  Mf^nius,  in  Mulhansen,  and  contended 
boldly  aeninst  Roman  Cath.,  and  Anabaptists. 
When  Moihausen  accepted  the  Interim,  B. 
wont  to  Halle,  and  labored  successfully  there 
for  the  advancement  of  schools  and  learning. 
He  went  once  more  to  Malhauicn  in  1567.  but 
in  1568  returned  to  Halle.  He  died  in  1573. 
He  is  author  of  an  Index  Zwinglianorum  qf$o- 
fund,  errarum  in  cat,  Wittenb.  cam^ehetufirum, 
1571.  Hbrzoo.* 

Bontlky,  Charles  Henry  p.,  was  bnrn  Sept. 
7th,  ft90,  at  Jankowe,  Lr.  Silesia.  Soon  after 
bis  birth  h\n  fsther  entered  the  army,  so  that  his 
edocaUon  devolved  wholly  upon  his  mother. 
She  was  a  woman  of  deep  piety  and  much  prayer, 
and  impressed  her  own  spirit  upon  her  son. 
Charles  felt  impelled  to  pray  in  his  own  words  as 
earl^  as  his  eighth  year.  An  unfounded  report 
having  reached  the  mother  that  her  husbsnd  had 
become  a  Romanist,  and  desired  to  have  Charlm 
with  him,  she  sent  him  secretlv  to  Saxony,  in  hiR 
fourteenth  year,  and  placed  him,  as  page,  at  the 
ducal  Court  of  Weissenfets.  There,  amid  strong 
temptations,  he  maintained  his  piety,  and  com- 
menced writing  hymns  for  his  own  edification. 
A  few  years  later  liis  father  urged  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  army,  but  yielded  to  his  son's  aver- 
sion to  a  military  life.  In  his  twentieth  year.  Count 
Henty  24tb,  of  Reuss  K^trits,  became  acquainted 
with  him  and  offered  to  aid  him  in  pursuing 
his  studies.  At  Easter,  1713,  he  went  to  Jena 
to  stady  law.  Here  he  steadily  rpRisted  evil, 
and  grew  in  grace.  He  visited  Halle  several 
times  and  heard  Francke  preach.  The  sermons 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  led  him 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord.  In  thiR 
state  of  mind  he  went  to  reside  in  Halle  in  1715, 
ftnd  in  addition  to  his  legal  studies  attended 
theol.  lectures,  and  became  a  companion  of 
Francke,  Anton,  and  Freylinghausen.  But  ere 
long  the  death  of  his  mother  compelled  him  to 
retarn  to  Silesia.  At  the  same  time  his  father 
insisted  upon  his  joining  the  army,  and  was 
greatly  provoked  at  his  refusal  to  do  so.  He 
now  determined  to  devote  himself  to  theolopv, 
for  which  purpose  he  returned  to  Halle  in  1716. 
By  too  close  application,  however,  he  iniured  his 
health,  and  had  to  leave  Halle  in  1718.  He 
returned  to  Silesia  and  spent  several  years  among 
different  noble  families,  exerting  everywhere  a 
happy  influence.  In  1726,  whilst  re'siding  in 
Glaaoha,  he  married  Eleanor  v.  Pels,  a  nioce  of 
his  mother.  She  died  in  1734,  leaving  two  sons, 
of  whose  early  education  the  father  took  charge. 
After  1740  B.  lived  at  the  ducal  pietistic  Court 
of  Saalfeld,  until  the  death  of  the  pious  Duke, 
when  he  chose  Halle  as  his  abode,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  June  15,  1774,  applying 

himself  chiefly  to  the  compniiition  of  devotional 

— — ■ ■  — 

'Tbif  date  accord in^i:  to  Raodolfl,  Annal.  FuMens. 

•Vide  Dobmwsky,  Kritisehe  Versuche,  180S.  P«- 
laeky'f  0«#rhiehte,  1. 135.  Scbafforik'f  BSbm.  Alter. 
'Vam.  II.  429. 

Vide  Dobner,  in  the  Traoaaotioat  of  the  Bohsmlan 


books.  Although  B.  was  not  a  man  of  i>p%*ndid 
talents,  he  made  faithful  use  of  those  entrusted 
to  him.  He  was  frank,  and  vet  gentle,  full  (tf 
sympathy  and  benevolence.  ^Though  poor  him- 
self, he  was  ready  to  give  the  last  farthing  to  the 
needy.  His  writings,  in  his  own  worda:  "Are 
the  fruit  of  much  prayer,  and  of  manifold  triala 
and  temptations."  And  though  they  are  marked 
with  the  less 'favorable  charactenstics  of  the 
pietistio  school,  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
fervent  piety  and  nchiy»ss  of  apiritoal  experi- 
ence. The  one  most  widely  circulated,  "GQldeoe 
Sehatsk&stlein  d.RinderGottes,"wasfirstprinted 
in  Bresslao,  1718  (Transl.  into  English,  and 
publ.  by  the  Am.  Tract  S.).  Of  his  many  other 
works  we  mention  :  TUgl.  Haosb.  d.  Kinder  0., 
1748;  d.  vertraute  Umgang  ein<*r  gl.  Seele  a. 
Oott,  1752  (by  Siawit,  Stottg.  1853);  Betracbt 
ftber  d.  Menschw.  ke..^  Ac.,  Christi,  1752-4; 
Chr.  Hauschule,  1755 ;  ttber  Rechtfert.  u.  Bone, 
1758 ;  Beicht-u.  Comm-K,  1759 :  d.  SchaUk.  n 
einen  Oebetb.  einger.  1771 ;  Betraeht  Qberd. 
ganse  N.  T.,  1755-61,  7  Thle.  His  hymne  are 
among  the  best  of  that  period,  and  are  etill 
hisrhly  enti^emed.  They  were  pobliphed  first  in 
Halle.  1749  and  again  with  411  additional  ones, 
in  1771.  Drtakdib.* 

Bohemia. — Introdnctum  of  Christianibf,  Bt 
formation.  Counter- RefomuUion,  This  beaotifol 
land,  rich  in  natural  productions  and  inhsbited 
by  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  (mostly  Che»kitB 
Slavonians,  in  part  GermanK),  ia  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  The 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  dates  back  to 
the  ninth  century,   when  fourteen  BohemiiB 
noblemen  were  baptized  at  Regensburg  (845'); 
but  its  principal  source  was  the  Greek  Cbonk 
Two  memorable  men,  not  many  years  later,  caiM 
from   Constantinople   to    Moravia,   taught  ih» 
Christian  religion,  and  established  charebee: 
Cvrill  and  Methodiua  their  names,  brotbera  tn^ 
Thessalonians  by  birth.    The  Emperor  Michael 
had  sent  them,  at  the  request  of  the  Mortriu 
prince  Swatopluk.     In  Moravia  thev  beeaurt 
acquainted  with  the  Bohemian  duke  iBorifwoji 
who  was  baptised,  together  with  his  wife  Ladmiiii 
to  the  lasting  good  of  his  nation.    This  took 
place  in  the  year  871,  and  not  894,  m  w 
formerly  aopposed.'    The  merits  of  Cyrill  weri 
very  great,  not  only  as  the  bearer  of  ChrirtiaoitJ 
to  Moravia,  and  missionary  to  the  Chazsrt,  bat 
atao  a«  the  man  who  ^invented  a  very  perfect 
Slavonian  alphabet^   and  began  the  SIstooUb 
verfvion  of  the   Bible.'    And    Methodios  (Me 
thud,)  first  a  painter  and   monk,  then  (^) 
missionary  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  fins)!/ 
Archbishop  of  Moravia,  will  always  bear  the  hon- 
orable title  of  an  **  apostle  of  the  Bohemi:in»/*' 
Christianity  continued  to  grow,  but  heathenijn 
was  not  fully  overo«mie  until   the  year  1092. 
Circumstances  brought  about  a  union  of  BohemM 
with  the  Western  Church,  nevertheless  s^Tepii 
peculiarities  were  retained,  pointing  to  a  Grte* 
origin,  especially  the  liturgy,  and  preaching  [1 

Academy  of  Sciences,   I.  2.  140.  11.  394.    Oiwel<r'« 
K!rch..O««ch.  I.  303,  nnd  all  other  church  hUlones. 

•  Dobner'a  Cyril  u.  Method.  Pra«ae,  18J3.  Mtrt- 
rische  Lesende  Uber  C.  u.  M.  1836.  Palaeky,  IIi<  '^ 
Schafi'arik,  II.  471. 
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the  fwnaenUir.*  To  these  the  people  oloiif;, 
despite  of  repeated  ftttempte  on  the  part  of  Rome 
to  effect  A  ebaoge,  so  that  down  to  the  year  1344, 
both  litargtee  oontiDaed  in  use.  Finally,  how- 
ever, Bohemia  was  forced  to  receive  the  Latin 
ritual,  and  submit  to  the  prohibition  of  the  cop 
io  the  Comm onion,  and  of  the  Bible  in  the 
TeroMvlar  vemion,  as  well  as  to  the  oelibaoy  of 
the  c]ergj. 

When  Bohemia  became  a  part  of  the  Romish 
hienroby,  it  was  reckoned  to  the  bishopric  of 
Regensborg,  and  the  arohbishoprio  of  Mayenoe. 
Alwut  the  year  970,  however,  the  capital  of  tlie 
ooantry  Teceived  a  bishop  of  its  own,  in  the 
penoD  of  Dethmar,  a  learned  and  eloqnent  man, 
well  aceaainted  with  the  Bohemian  langaage;' 
and  in  1343  an  archbishop,  namely  Arnestns  de 
Pardobits,  a  very  distingaished  ecclesiastic,*  to 
whose  see  Moravia,  Galicia,  Silesia  and  Slavonia 
were  afterwards  added.  Nearly  at  the  same  tim e, 
(1348)  a  university  was  established  in  Prague,  the 
lint  in  Germany,  After  the  founding  of  the  bish« 
opric  the  number  of  clergy  constantly  increased, 
and  Romish  customs  prevailed.  The  worship  of 
saints  met  with  most  favor,  inasmuch  as  several 
natiTe  bom  Bohemians  had  been  canonised; 
namely :  Ludmila,  wifeof  Boriswov,  St.  Wensel, 
her  grandson,  and  St.  Adalbert,  otherwise  called 
Woytech.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Charles 
ly.  did  much  to  promote  the  Romish  system. 

Bat  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses,  and  the 

writings  of  Wiokliffe  (which  met  with  much 

fayoor  in  Bohemia,)  began  to  awaken  in  the 

minds  of  many  young  scholars  not  only  greater 

freedom  of  thought,  but  also  impelled  them  to 

proclaim  the  truth.    With  eloquence  and  power 

they  inveished  against  the  sins  of  the  church, 

^rttcnlarly  the  moral  corruption  of  the  clergy. 

Notable  are  the  following  names :  John  Mi  lies, 

John  Stiekna,  Conrad  v.  Waldhaunen,  Matthias 

Janow,  Peter  v.  Laun,  Christian  v.  Prachatis, 

Nicb.  V.  Leitomisl,  J.  v.  Jessenis,  Stanislaus  v. 

Znayo,  Stephen  Pales  and  Jakobellus  v.  Mies. 

The  latter  preitched  in  the  Cheskian  vernacular, 

and  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  restore  the  cup 

to  the  laity.    These  men  bore  the  anger  and  per- 

secQtions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  have 

attained  to  the  estimation  which  they  deserve, 

in  recent  limes  onlj.^    They  were  surpassed, 

however,  both  in  activity  and  courage  in  the  face 

of  death,  by  John  Hu»  and  Jerome,  his  friend. 

The  former  was  the  well  known  Professor  in  the 

Unirersitv  of  Prague,  and  Cheskian  minister  of 

the  Bethlehem's  church.     In  consequence  of 

bis   martyrdom  at    Constance,  in    1415,  and 

Jerome's  in  the  following  year,  all  Bohemia 

became  disquieted,  and  remained  so  for  a  long 

time.    The  clergy  and  their   adherents  were 

arrayed  against  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 

people,  the  German    academians  against   the 

Cheskian.     Eventually  these  disputes  degene* 

rated  into  a  bloody  war*    The  noble  name  of 

Uos    was  desecrated  by  hosts  of  revengeful 

■  Sobsifarik,  II.  4S1.  Hoffmann's  Geseb.  d.  Kir. 
ihenliedi,  Hannor.  18&4,  161.  Dobrowskj'i  Geteb.  d. 
B.  Sprache,  Prague,  1818,  who  at  first  denied,  but 
ifterwiirdi  acknowledged  the  fact  of  a  SlsTonian  ritoal. 

'  Dobnor'i  edition  of  Hugek's  Cbronik..  IV.  218,  sqq. 
Sirngibl,  In  the  TraAsaotione  of  the  Bavarian  Aeadeiny 
if  SciMMwa,  1607,  429. 


"  Hussites,''  who  under  Ziska,  Procop,  and  otBer 
warriors,  gained  a  fearful  reputatifm  in  and  out  of 
Bohemia.  They  were  themselves  divided  into  fae- 
tions.  The  "Caliztines"  would  have  been  satiRfted 
with  the  restoration  of  the  cup  (hence  their  name, 
from  '*  Calix,"),  freedom  to  preach  the  word  of 
Gk)d,  and  a  purified  priesthood  ;  the  **  Taborites" 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  scriptural  purity  in 
aU  things  pertaining  to  the  church.  Peaoe  was 
partially  restored  by  the  so-oalled  **  Compactata 
of  BaMle,"  of  the  year  1433.  Through  the 
intervention  of  J.  v.  Rokysan,  some  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Caliztines  were  granted,  so 
that  those  who  had  contended  chiefly  for  the 
communion,  sub  utraque  (Bohemian,  jmmI  o6e<^'), 
were  pretty  well  satisfied,  especially  since  1-&7. 
For  nearly  a  century  they  were  known  as  the 
"  Utraquists,"  and  were  the  prevailing  denomi- 
nation in  Bohemia.  Rokysan,  although  much 
misjudged,  was  a  man  of  merit  and  influence.* 
But  there  were  others,  particularly  among  the 
Taborites,  who  highly  diMapproved  of  any  and 
ever^  approach  to  the  bierarchpr,  and  of  all  dog- 
matical disputes.  It  was  their  object  to  sim- 
plify the  ritoal,  promote  practical  Christianity, 
and  purity  of  morals.  Hence  they  formed  the 
noble  covenant  of  the  "Bohemian  Brethren.'^ 
To  these  belonged  not  only  eminent  men  of 
learning,  Mich.  Bradacz,  Luke  of  Prague,  Ore- 
gory  Rzehors,  Matthias  of  Kunwald,  and,  in 
later  times,  J.  Augusta,  J.  Horn,  M.  Weiss,  J. 
Amos  Comenius;  but  also  the  most  distin- 
guished nobles,  such  as  Wenzel  v.  Budowa, 
Charles  v.  Zerotin,  and  others.  Luther  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  the  Brethren  as  early 
as  the  year  1522.  They  increased  in  numbers, 
had  two  hundred  churches  in  Bohemia  and 
several  learned  institutions,  frequently  revised 
and  improved  their  confessions  of  faith,  studied 
the  Bible  diligently,  and  made  use  of  excellent 
Cheskian  and  Qerman  Church-hymns.  Persecu- 
tions eventuallv  overwhelmed  them,  and  thej 
were  driven  to  Poland  and  Prussia  (1558, 1528). 
Nevertheless  a  hidden  seed  remained  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  from  which  has  grown,  since  1722, 
the  present "  Renewed  United  Brethren's  or  Mo* 
ravian  Church,''  first  reorganised  at  Herrnhut, 
in  Saxony.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Luther's  appearance  excited  particular  attention 
and  sympathy  in  Bohemia.  Many  Bohemians 
were  present  at  the  Leipzig  disputation,  others 
sought  to  form  a  connection  with  him,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  with  Erasmus.  As  early  as 
1519,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  were  taught 
in  Prague,  and  German  New  Testaments  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  state  precisely  when  and  how  some 
of  the  cities  of  Bohemia  became  Lutheran,  be- 
cause there  was  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
Utraquist  to  the  Lutheran  faith,  but  particularly 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  chroniclers,  who  were 
not  so  numerous  as  in  Saxony,  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  all  Protestant  literature  by  the  Jesuits. 

"Vide  Seriptores  rer.  bob.  II.  873,  iqq. 

*Betidei  the  aooounte  of  later  eburoh  historiani,  and 
the  monographe  of  Zitte,  Jordan,  Ullman  and  Flatb^ 
consult  particularly  Palackj'e  Bdhm.  Gescb.  III.  161» 
iqq. 

*  Ae  to  the  history  of  Hnss,  Palaekj's  researches 
are  indispeniable.    BShn.  Geech.  lU.  214  to  400. 
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After  1621  no  one  was  permitted  to  inrestiiirfite 
-tbe  suhject,  or  write  about  it.  The  Reformed 
ConfeMum  also  ^ined  much  groand  in  Bohe- 
mia, althoagb  ▼ehemently  opposed  an  well  by 
the  Lutherans,  as  by  the  6atholicR.  Particulars 
cannot  be  given,  for  want  of  historical  sources. 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (the  winter-kinp) 
was  a  Reforifted  prince,  and  under  him  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  faith  had  the  ascendency  for  a 
short  period  (1620) ;  but  bis  court-chaplain, 
Scultetus,  gave  great  oflfence  by  his  vandalism, 
directed  against  all  insignia  of  external  worship, 
so  that  after  1623  the  Reformed  were  more  ex- 
posed to  persecutions  than  the  Lutherans.  It 
IS  certain  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  few  Bohemians  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  of  Bohemia 
would  have  become  and  remained  a  Protest- 
ant country.  Evangelical  literature  abounded. 
Saxon  and  Btihemian  parishes  frequently  ex- 
changed ministers,  particularly  in  the  German 
regions  of  Bohemia,  where  many  of  the  clergy 
were  men  of  learning  and  moral  purity. 

The  Chapter  in  Prague,  in  conjunction  with 
Ferdinand  I.,  invited  the  Jesuits  to  come  to  Bo- 
hemia. They  came,  and  among  others,  the 
celebrated  Canisius.  Colleges  were  forthwith 
founded  in  Prague,  Neuhaus,  Krumau,  Komo- 
tau,  and  later  in  Kuttenberg.  Besides  this,  in 
Prague,  where  the  Utraquist  '*  Charles  Univer- 
sity "  already  existed,  a  new  and  Romish  one 
was  established,  and  called  after  Ferdinand. 
The  members  of  the  order  commended  them- 
selves by  their  learning  and  polite  manners. 
Nevertheless  Protestantism  continued  to  flourish 
during  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  the  first 
part  of  Rudolph's.  (Maximilian  was  a  tolerant 
prince,  to  whom  tbe  *'  Bohemian  Confession," 
adopted  by  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Brethren  and 
Utraquists,  had  been  presented.)  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  dangers 
to  the  Protestant  faith  were  impending,  and 
that  the  Evangelical  party  would  have  to  exer- 
cise great  watchfulness,  if  they  wished  to  secure 
their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catho- 
lics felt  some  alarm,  because  so  many  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  most  learned  men  of  the  country 
remained  Protestants.  Hence  the  Jesuits  con- 
tinued to  urge  upon  the  sovereign  the*  necessity 
of  protecting  tbe  Catholic  faith  more  fully ;  and 
beK)re  long  many  Evangelical  ministers  expe- 
rienced the  first  storms  of  persecution.  This  is 
manifest  from  the  appendixes  to  the  *' Apology 
of  the  Bohemian  States.''  In  this  way  the  "  De- 
fenders" of  the  University,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1554,  and  the  Protestant  consistory, 
were  driven  to  increase  their  activity  for  the 
Evan^lical  cause,  until  they  finally  succeeded 
in  wringing  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  letters 
patent  (the  "  Majestaetsbrief "),  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  legally  secured. 
Thirty  "  Directors  "  were  now  appointed  to  take 
their  places  by  the  side  of  the  defenders.  But 
the  Catholics  refused  to  observe  the  letters  pa- 
tent. Moreover,  in  tbe  event  of  the  death  of  Ru- 
dolph's successor  (Matthias), Bohemia  bad  to  ex- 
pect a  fanatically  Ronr.ish  sovereign,  in  the  per- 
nn  of  Ferdinand  of  T  rrol.  These  circumstances 

.ve  rise  to  so  mnM  displeasure  and  anxiety, 


that  some  Protestant  leaders,  Count  Thorn  st 
their  head,  rushed  into  the  palace  of  Prague, 
and  threw  several  of  the  principal  opponents  of 
the  Evangelical  party  headlong  from  one  of  iti 
windows.  Afterwards  they  set  aside  Ferdinand 
of  Tyrol  (Ferdinand  II.),  and  exercised  the  an- 
cient national  right  of  Bohemia,  by  electing 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  who  was  a  Prote<t- 
ant,  to  the  throne.  This  unf<irtunate  election, 
the  foolish  C(mduct  of  the  prince  himnelf,  and 
the  success  of  the  Catholic  arms,  brought  aboat 
a  complete  change  of  afifairs  in  favor  of  Roman- 
ism. The  Counter-Reformation  began,  and,  al- 
though at  a  later  period,  was  brought  to  a  auo- 
cessful  termination.  Those  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  most  of  them  were  Protestants,  who  had  op- 
posed Ferdinand,  suffered  severely.  Some  of 
them  were  beheaded  at  Prague,  on  the  great  daj 
of  blood  (June  21,  1621) ;  others  impriMned, 
put  under  the  ban,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  their 
estates.  The  flower  of  tlie  nobility  was  de- 
stroyed, and  their  places  usurped  by  Catholie 
f-^reigners.  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  imperisl 
cities  received  the  fugitive  nobles  ;  Dresden  and 
X^ittenberg,  Pirna  and  Zittau,  Sweden  and 
Holland,  offered  refuge  to  the  learned.  Id  ti» 
last-named  country  these  publiithed  the  import- 
ant **  Historia  persecutionis."  See,  alM,  Jaeo- 
baei's  idea  mutntionum  bohemo-evangelicoram, 
Amst.,  1624,  and  my  "Oeschtchte  der  Gegen- 
reformation  in  Boehmen." 

Ferdinand  II.,  instigated  by  his  coonnellon, 
the  cardinals  Cleeel  and  Caraffa,  had  soiemnij 
smom  the  "  extirpation  of  all  heresy,"  falW  cod- 
vinced  that  he  was  thereby  rendering  heaven  a 
service.  But  this,  in  Bohemia,  was  not  9o  earf 
a  task  as  he  had  supposed.  For  two  handred 
years  ideas  opposed  to  Catholicism  bad  been 
prevailing  throughout  the  country.  Heocc 
though  the  Jenuii^  induced  many  thoasands  to 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church  (few  of  vlioo, 
however,  were  descendants  of  Ilnssites  orBretb- 
ren),  the  work  proceeded  slowly  and  with  re- 
peated attempts.  Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  thoo^t 
that  he  was  treating  Bohemian  heretics  with 
great  leniency,  because  he  did  not  bum,  bat 
merely  exiled  them.  The  year  1623  parsed  is 
anxious  expectations,  it  was  the  sultry  calm  that 
precedes  the  storm.  Then  came  positive  orden 
that  Bohemia  mu9i  become  Catholic,  that  all 
non*Catholic  clergy  were  to  be  removed  froo 
office,  and  informers  to  be  rewarded.  Tbe  ^ 
mish  party  th(»ught  that  the  work  of  extirpatioi 
heresy  was  finished  already  in  1628 ;  but  tbcj 
were  mistaken.  When  the  Saxon  troops oonqoere^ 
Prague  in  1631,  it  became  evident  how  great  tbe 
number  of  secret  Protestants  had  beeo.  h 
1645  pereeotttions  were  renewed,  and  particnlarlj 
in  16o2,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  wbentb6 
anxieties  of  war  were  at  an  end.  These  ptf» 
cutions  broke  out  afresh  in  1683,  1696,  M 
and  even  as  late  as  1728.  The  nature  of  then 
was  this :  commissaries  of  reformation  (that  ii 
of  the  eoHn/er-refumiation^,  such  as  Kolovra^ 
Count  Michna,  Lichtenstein,  the  Spaniard  Ho- 
erda,  and  others,  passed  through  the  eoantr; 
accompanied  by  priests  and  dragoons.  '^ 
latter,  ostensibly  a  body-guard,  in  fact  did  evei?* 
thing  that  lay  in  their  power  to  foree  and  tD^ 
ment  the  Protestants.     Tbe  protoools  of  tbi 
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Coanter*Refonnatioii  would  prove  this,  if  thej 
did  not  lie  in  archives  to  vrhich  we  have  no 
acceBS.  Various  wn  js  of  tormenting  and  tortur- 
ing were  adiipted,  and  touching  incidents  of 
constancy  and  courageous  faith  occurred.  Thou> 
sands  fled  from  the  country,  other  thousands 
indeed  remained,  but  carefully  concealed  their 
evangelical  religion.  Some  sought  refuge  in  the 
forests,  and  held  services  there,  in  the  hope  of 
better  days ;  but  the  intercessions  of  Protestant 
sovereigns  were  fruitless.  Those  who  had  emi- 
erated  first  were  the  most  fortunate.  Happily 
Saxony  was  at  no  great  distance;  and  Upper 
Lusutia,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
Elector,  (1621),  also  afforded  an  asylum.  These 
emigrations  were  a  serious  loss  to  Bohemia,  and 
a  great  gain  to  Saxony.  Not  only  was  the 
nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  the  former  country 
materially  decreased,'  but  also  its  industrial 
powers  and  intelligence ;  which  were  brought 
into  the  latter.  Very  many  of  the  best  scholars 
in  Saxony,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
exiles  and  son  a  of  exiles.  In  Dresden,  Pima, 
Zittau  and  Neusali,  public  services  for  Bohe- 
mian immigrants  were  held  throughout  two 
centuries,  in  the  Gheskian  vernacular. 

After  the  manv  persecutions,  in  the  years 
named  before,  bad  at  last  come  to  an  end,  the 
object  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  to  make  of 
Bohemia  a  Catholio  country  again,  was  well 
nigh  attained.    The  memory  of  former  days 
was  suffered  to  die  out.    Bibles  and  evangelical 
books  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  those  that  re- 
mained were  family-secrets.    The  Jesuits  held 
everything  in   check;   and  the  fame  of  each 
individuaimember  of  the  order  depended  upon 
the  number  of  converts  gained  by  him.    That 
land  which  had  been  the  land  of  light,  grew 
dark  and  ever  darker,  amid  constant  and  violent 
abuse  directed  against  the  heretics,  from  the 
pulpie  and  by  the  press,  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  enlightened 
prince,  Joseph  II.,  brought  about  a  different 
state  of  affairs.    Following  the  counsel  of  Baron 
Kresel,  v.   Swieten,  and  the  prelate  Rauten- 
strauch,  and  disregarding  the  censure  of  Migazzi, 
Archbishop  of  Vienna,  this  monarch  divested 
himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  forefathers,  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
had  the  schools  improved,  diminished  the  number 
of  convents,  and  made  no  objections  when  the 
Archbishop   of  Prague,  Anton  Peter  v.  Przi- 
howsky,  fulfilling  a  wish  once  expressed  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresia,  published  a  German 
Bible,  and,  in  the  preface,  recommended  the 
reading  of  it>     Finally,  on  October  13th,  1781, 
Joseph  issued  his  famous  *'  edict  of  toleration,'^ 
to  the  peat  chagrin  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who 
bear  him  a  grudge  to  this  day.*    At  that  time 
they  made  the  following  distich : 

"  ToUendos  tolerans,  tolerandot,  Aottria,  toUit, 
Sio  toUens  tolerant  intoleranda  faeit." 

In  accordance  with  this  edict,  the  Protest- 
ants might  declare  their  religion,  and  wher- 
ever  a  certain  number  of  them  united,  they 

*  The  author  of  thif  article,  in  bis  Gesch.  der  Qegeo- 
reformatioD,  VoL  II.,  319,  sajrs  that  no  less  than  36,000 
familif  emigrated  from  Bohemia.  Sehw, 

'  6e«  on  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  In  Bohemia,  1773| 
Peliol'f  Boehm.  Qesefa.  II.,  934. 


were  to  have  meeting-houses  of  their  own ;  but- 
without  steeples  and  bells,  without  church- 
windows  ana  front  doors,  and  dependent  on 
the  Catholic  clergy,  to  whom  certainly  belongs 
the  demerit  of  these  restrictions.  At  first  but 
very  few  Protestants  came  forward  ;  afterwards, 
however,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  tol- 
eration was  real,  many  thousands  made  known 
their  evangelical  faith,  and  not  only  foreigners, 
but  native-born  Bohemians,  especially  in  the 
districts  of  Leitmeritz  and  Koenigsgraez.  Some 
of  them  (Cheskians  and  Germans)  professed 
Lutheran  ism,  the  majority  held  to  the  Reformed 
Confession,  so  that,  unfortunately,  a  three-fuld 
Protestant  ministry  became  necessary,  known 
as  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic.  The  condition 
of  these  ministers  is,  however,  a  very  needy  one, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  their 
church  members.  It  is  also  difiicult  to  procure 
able  men,  owing  to  the  small  salaries.  The 
Catholic  clergy  are  of  course  far  from  being 
pleased  that  the  people  should  see  the  existence  of 
any  other  religion  except  their  own ;  nevertheless 
they  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  proselytism, 
for  no  one  ventures  on  that.  Recently  the  Gusta- 
vusAdoInhus  Association  has  liberally  supported 
several  cnurches  in  Bohemia.  There  are  fifteen 
Augsburg  parishes,  and  thirty-seven  Helvetic 

The  Catholic  church  has  in  Bohemia  one 
archbishop,  in  Prague,  three  bishops,  in  Leit- 
meritz, koenigseruez  and  Budweis;  3090 
churches  and  public  chapels,  of  which  some  of 
the  former  are  magnificent:  large  prelacies  among 
the  wealthy  orders  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
and  Premonstrants ;  74  monasteries  and  six  nun- 
neries. The  monasteries  belong  to  the  Benedic- 
tines, Cistercians,  Aujrustines^  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins,  Minorites,  Piarists,  Servites, 
Knights  of  the  Cross  and  Premonstrants.  The 
inmates  of  the  nunneries  attend  to  the  schools, 
as  do  also  the  Aupustines  and  Piarists,  and  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick.  The  same  is  done  by  the 
"  Brothers  of  Mercy."  There  are  four  Chapters, 
verv  many  humane  institutions,  and  the  higher 
and  common  schools  are  in  a  good  condition. 
Distinguished  men  are  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity, especially  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciences.  Several  learned  theolo^ans  live  in 
Bohemia,  and  many  eminent  ministers,  but 
theological  literature  does  not  flourish,  the  writ- 
ing of  books  being  discouraged.  As  regards 
religious  faith,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  common  peasantry  and  the  educated 
classes;  but  both  are  equally  churchly.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  reaction  brought  about  by  the 
Jesuits,  Bohemia  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  countries.  In  order  to  a  further 
study  of  the  condition  of  Bohemian  Protestants, 
we  recommend  the  following  works :  IX^rstellung 
d.  durch  K.  Joseph  entst.  Qrundlage  d.  Verfnss. 
d.  Protestanten  in  Oestreioh.,  Regensb.,  1799 ; 
Jaksch,  Gesetzlezikon  im  geistl.,  Religions-u 
Tolerana-Fache.,  Prague,  1828;  Helfert,  d. 
Rechte  d.  Akatholiken  in  Oestr.,  1843 ;  Stein- 
bach,  Gesch.  d.  alten  n.  neuen  Toleranz  in  B., 
in  d.  Abhandl.  d.  Boehm.  Gea.  d.  Wiss.  I.,  2, 
100:  Beit],  kirchl.  Zustaen^p  Oestr.,  Vienna, 
1849.  Pescbeck.— 2>0  Schweinitz. 

Bolimer,  Just,  ffenning,  adistinguished  £ocle8. 
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jori«t,  b.  in  Hanover,  Jan.  29.  1674,  died  Aog. 
29,  1749.  He  merits  the  praiHe  of  having  cor- 
rectly defined  the  application  of  the  canon  law 
to  eccl.  jurisprudence,  and  thus  vindicating 
the  just  principles  of  evanicelioal  freedom  in 
reference  to  doctrine  and  faith,  both  against 
rigid  orthodoxy  and  its  antagonistic  rationalism. 
Among  his  numeroos  works  the  following  Mong 
here :  Duodecittm  diswri,  juris  eecl.  ad  Plinium 
II. et  TerhtUianum.td,  II.,  Halat,  1729.  Entwurf 
d.  R.-staatd  d.  drei  ersten  Jnhrh.  1733.  Insiiiui. 
juris  canon,  ed.  V.,  1770.    Jus  eecl,  Prot,  usum 

hodiemum  juris  can.juxta  seriem  Decrdal 

osUndens.  6  vol.  4to.  ed.  Y.  &c.  (1750-1789). 
Corpus  juris  canon.  Halle,  1747,  2  vol.  4to.  A 
number  of  his  treatises  have  appeared  separately, 
but  many  have  been  published  together  in  the 
ConsuUationea  ddccisicnes  juris,  3  7bm.,  7  fitri., 
JfoL,  1748-^4  (by  his  son  Ch.  August) :  in  the 
Observations  ad  Pandectaa,  Hanctver,  1745-75, 
yi.  vol.  4to.  (by  his  son  Geo.  Ludw.),  Ao.  He 
was  also  successful  as  a  composer  of  Church 
hymns,  21  in  Frelinghausen's  collection.  18  in 
Struensee's  funeral  addresses,  Halle,  1756,  being 
ascribed  to  him.  (See  Niceron,  Nachr.  von  d. 
Begehenh.  bera^mt.  Qelehrter,  B.  XXII.,  299, 
Ac.  HauMdt  inst.  juris.  Rom.  liter.  (Lips.  1819) 
p.  153).  B.  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
jurists.  ^Ve  merely  add  the  names  of  his  son 
Oco,  Ludvng(h,  1715,  privy  counsellor  of  justice, 
Primar.  and  Ordinarius  of  the  faculty  of  Jurists 
in  Gottingen,  died  1797),  and  his  grandson  Geo. 
Wilhelm  (b.  1761,  d.  1839),  author  of  several 
works  on  eccl.  law.  H.  F.  Jacobbon.* 

Boljnffbroke.~(See  Deism), 

Boliy!at  so  called  since  Aug.  6,  1824,  has  a 
population  which  ma]r  be  stated  appn)zimate1y 
at  1,000,000.  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  the 
State,  though  all  others  are  tolerated  by  law. 
Monasteries  and  nunneries  can  receive  novices 
only  on  condition  of  permitting  them  to  with- 
draw at  any  time.  The  direction  of  church  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  senate. 
The  church  of  B.  is  divided  into  the  archbish- 
opric of  Charcas,  and  two  bishoprics.  The 
archbishop  resides  at  Chuquisaea,  a  city  con- 
taining twenty-seven  churches,  two  monasteries, 
and  three  nunneries.  His  suffragans  are  the 
bishops  of  La  Pas  de  Ayamcho  (the  city  contains 
fifteen  churches,  three  monasteries,  and  two 
nunneries :  its  cathedral,  already  sixteen  years 
in  building,  will  require  fortv  more  to  complete 
it),  and  of  Santa  Crus  de  la  Sierra.  To  the 
archbishopric  belong  also  three  bishoprics 
of  the  United  States  of  La  Plata,  vis :  Buenos 
Ay  res,  Nuovo  Cordova,  and  Tucuman.  Church 
customs  are  strictly  observed  in  B.  The  females 
never  fail  to  attend  mass.  The  churches  are 
generally  so  crowded,  that  country  people  must 
often  hear  mass  on  horseback  outside  the  church. 
!^hose  who  would  not  stop  work  at  vespers,  or 
venerate  the  passing  host  would  be  universally 
despised.  But  with  all  this  outward  reverence, 
there  are  few  traces  of  a  holy  life.  The  mar- 
riage relation,  especially  in  the  country,  is  very 
loose.  Incest,  drunkenness,  gambling,  dancing 
abound.  The  Jesuits  are  so  kindly  remem- 
bered, that  a  good  priest  is  called  **a  true 
Padre  of  the  society.''  Such  priests  are,  however, 

oarce,  and  many  live  very  mconsistantly.  The 


Indians  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Batista, 
although  not  particularly  jealous  of  their  wiven, 
once  complained  of  the  gross  immorality  of  their 
priest.  Even  now  the  Indians  prefer  the  old 
sermons  of  the  Jesuits  to  those  of  the  priests. 
The  Jesuits,  two  of  whom  were  in  every  mission, 
understood  the  art  of  governing  these  Indisos, 
and  trained  them  to  strict  obedience  to  the  priest 
as  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth,  tbers 
is  not  an  aged  person  in  any  mission,  who  does 
not  heartily  desire  the  return  of  the  furmer 
happy  times.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled,  Mireh 
27,  1767,  and  their  places  filled  with  mendicsot 
friars,  who  were  more  concerned  about  their  own 
affairs,  than  those  of  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
missions  have  declined,  and  many  of  the  Indiuu 
have  returned  to  the  forests.  The  wars  of  1810- 
24,  when  soldiers  were  ofken  quartered  upon  then, 
also  had  a  demoralising  influence.  Ailer  the 
declaration  of  independence,  also,  the  new  gof- 
emor  of  the  Chiquitos,  Don  Gil  Toledo,  tried  to 
restore  the  worship  of  the  sao  among  the 
Indians,  and  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 

Sriests  and  Indians,  so  that  be  had  to  deiiit 
^nder  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  a  wooder 
that  the  missions  still  exist'     The  missioos 
among  the  Turaeares  have  been  given  up,  except 
that  of   San  Carios.      The  Indians  of  tbeie 
missions,  although  still  in  a  ead  oondiUoa,  sre 
said  to  be  far  above  the  other  aborigines  of  S. 
America.    B.  is  the  land  of  festivals.    In  ftet, 
the  Chredo  of  the  inhabitants  aeems  to  consist  io 
keeping  them.    The  monks  accompanying  the 
army  of  Pizarro  introduced  them,  thinkinx  h; 
ocular  representations  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Saviour  to  make  the  Christian  religion  more 
comprehensible   to    the    Indians.      The  week 
before  Easter,  especially,  is  crowded  with  tbem. 
On  Palm<Sunday,  an  image  of  Christ  is  bone 
along  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  followed  byw 
immense  procession.    The  Indians  throw  palm 
branches  upon  the  animal,  and  vie  with  eaeh 
other  in  spreading  their  ponekos  for  it  to  wtXk 
upon.    The  animal  is  from  its  birth  set  spvt 
for  this  exclusive  purpose,  is  provided  for  b/  the 
congregation,  regarded  almost  as  sacred,  eslM 
the  ass  of  our  Lord,  and  is  sometimes  eo  fst  thftt 
it  can  scarcely  walk.    On  the  evenings  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  immense  prooessioos  mon 
along  with  burning  tapers.    In  front,  a  Isrg* 
image  of  Christ,  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  nn 
borne  along.    From  an  opposite  directioD  it  if 
met  by  St.  Veronica,  who  wipes  the  imsge  of 
Christ  with  a  napkin,  and  shows  it  to  Mary.  Oo 
Maundy  Thursday  all  public  business  stops;  the 
judges  deposit  the  badges  of  office  in  a  room,  to 
which  the  priest  alone  has  the  key.  On  Wedne«^ 
day  and  Thursday  processions  of  penitents  ^ 
along  the  streets,  some  scourge  themselves  Vi 

■  In  1830,  the  miBsions  among  the  Cbiquitoi  vrre. 
Sao  Rafael,  1060  inbabtunts:  Sao  Miguel,  2510;  C«s- 
eepcion  de  Chiquitot,  2250;  San  Ignacio,  2934;  Sso 
Jose,  1910;  Santiago,  UU;  SanU  Anna,  798;  ^ 
Xavier,  948 ;  San  Juan,  879 ;  Santo-Coraion,  805:  »»• 
gether.  1&,316.  Those  among  the  Mozos  in  l»^v. 
Trinidad,  2604;  Lorcto.  2145;  San  Xayier  de  Mm«» 
1515;  San  Ignacio,  1876 ;  San  Concepdon  ds  Mow«i 
.3126 ;  San  Joaquin,  690 ;  El  Carmen,  2932 ;  U»Kd*l«»^ 
28.H1 ;  San  Ramon,  1984;  Bsalta«ion,2070;  Ssii  P«<ir^ 
1939;  Saato  Ana,  1238;  Reyes,  1001 :  ia  all,  2S,9M 
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the  blood,  others  pierce  their  hands,  or  dms  im- 
mense  blucki^i  of  stone.  Man^  fast  entire  da^s. 
Od  Good  Friday,  the  cburoh  is  early  filled  with 
Indians,  who  spend  the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
At  2  P.  M.,  a  large  image  of  Christ  is  laid  at 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  altar.  All  press 
around  it  to  see  and  touch  the  wounds.  It  is 
tbeo  nailed  to  a  cross.  At  8  P.  M.,  the  body  is 
taken  down,  after  the  priest  has  recited  the  narra- 
tive of  the  crucifixion,  and  laid  in  a  coffin,  and, 
with  another  of  the  virgin,  is  borne  through  the 
streets  in  front  of  long  (|roces8ions  with  lighted 
tapers.  On  the  following  morning  Judas  is 
hanged.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  very  quietly,  but 
on  Easter-Sunday  merriment  vents  itself  all  the 
more  boisterously.  In  Santa  Cruz  great  races 
are  held  on  this  day,  at  which  ruinous  wagers 
are  staked.  Corpus  Christ!  is  celebrated  with 
masked  processions.  Heathen  dances  are  held 
under  Christian  names ;  bands  pass  along  the 
streets  discoursing  horrible  music;  at  their 
head,  two  dancers,  with  feather  hats  as  high 
ss  their  bodied.  Others,  dressed  as  women, 
dance  in  front  of  the  altars.  The  head  of  every 
familv  is  expected  once  in  his  life  to  be  the 
principal  in  such  a  festival.  The  Vdorio,  or 
wake  at  the  death  of  an  infant,  is  a  favorite 
occasion  of  merriment.  The  corpse  is  sometimes 
lent  for  the  purpose  from  house  to  house,  until 
it  can  be  used  no  lon^r.  During  the  Carnival 
season  the  Bolivians  indulge  once  more  in  mer- 
riment; the  women  hit  the  men  with  bonbons, 
and  the  men  hit  the  women  with  eggs  filled 
with  perfumes.  Dec.  28th  is  the  day  of  the 
Innocents.  Whatever  is  borrowed  on  these  days 
belongs  to  the  borrower,  whilst  the  lender  is 
mocked  besides  with  the  names  of  the  innocents. 
Surprise  marriages  are  common  in  S.  America, 
but  especially  in  the  province  of  Tarija.  As 
soon,  namely,  as  the  priest  has  spoken  the  bene- 
diction, the  parties  step  forward  and  call  those 
present  to  witness  that  they  wish  to  be  married. 
This  is  sufficient,  and  the  two  are  husband  and 
wife. 

/.  Jv.  Tgcht4jii*  Pern,  Reiseskis.  aus  den  Jahr., 
1838-42,  St.  Gall.,  1846.  Vol.  1,  2.  Alcide 
dr'Orfnffny,  Voy.  dans  I'Am^r.  m^rid.  T.  1-6: 
Paris,  1839.     Fr,  de  Casielnau,  Exped.  dans  les 

?art.  ccntr.  de  TAmer.  du  Sud,    T.  1-6 :  Paris, 
850.  W.  Klose.— /^cinecifce. 

BoUandists. — (See  Ada  Mariyrum), 
,Bona,  (John)  Cardinal,  distinguished  for  his 
>ety  and  learning,  was  b.  Oct.  10,  1609,  in 
loudovi.  Piedmont,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
family  with  the  Marshal  and  Constable  Franqois 
de  Bonne.  Miiny  hoped  that  after  the  death  of 
Clement  IX.  (1670),  Bona  would  be  elevated  to 
the  papal  chair,  but  were  disappointed.  He 
died  Oct.  27,  1674,  His  principal  works  are: 
De  diciua  Pnalmodia,  ke,  (Rom.,  1663, 4to.),  and 
Rerum  Uturgicarum,  libri.  II.  (Rom.,  1675). 
^J)e  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Taurini, 
1747-63, 4  toIh.  fol.  (See  Luc.  Bebtolotti,  Vila 
•^•^M  Astae,  1677).  H.  A.» 

BoQaventlira — the  ecclesiastical  name  of  the 
celebrated  Franciscan  and  scholastic  Fidensa 
(commonly  Fidansa).  He  was  born  at  Bagna- 
^&i  in  Tuscany,  in  1221.  Having  recovered  from 
^  severe  sickness,  when  but  four  years  old, 
through  the  intercession  of  St  Francis,  to  whose 


i 


prayers  his  mother  had  recommended  him,  this 
great  saint,  on  beholding  him,  cried  out:  0 
huona  Ventura,  Thus  originated  his  second 
name.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  joined  the 
Franciscan  Order,  and  went  to  Pans  to  com- 

Slete  his  studies,  in  1243.  As  Alexander  of 
[ales  died  in  1245,  it  is  not  certain  that  B.  was 
a  pupil  of  this  great  teacher,  John  de  la  Ro- 
chelle  is  said  to  have  been  his  second  preceptor. 
He  rivalled  Aquinas  as  a  theological  aoctor  and 
a  teacher  of  Scholasticism  (1259).  The  severity 
of  his  morals  surpassed  the  reputation  he  en- 
joyed for  erudition,  and  Hales  was  said  to  have 
remarked  of  him :  Infratre  B.  AdamuB  non  peO' 
caste  videtur.  Elected  General  of  his  Order  in 
1256,  ho  reformed  disorders  in  a  spirit  of  mild- 
ness, whilst  he  steadfastly  combatted  outward 
dangers.  The  mendicant  monks  having  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  University  in  Paris,  thev  were 
openly  assailed  by  OuiUimua  de  s.  Amore. 
Through  the  exertions  of  B.,  who  espoused 
their  cause.  Pope  Alexander  lY.  condemned 
the  treatise  of  Quilelmus :  Deperieulis  noviuim* 
temp.  adv.  mendie.  Ordines,  1256,  and  expelled 
him  from  France.  Clement  IV.  offered  him  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  but  he  declined  it.  On 
the  death  of  this  Pope,  the  cardinals,  after  some 
delay,  took  B.'s  advice,  and  selected  Gregory 
X.,  who  created  him  Bishop  of  Albano,  and,  in 
1273,  called  upon  him  to  take  part  in  the  Union 
conferences  with  the  Greeks,  at  Lyons,  The 
following  year,  1274,  July  15th,  he  died,  worn 
out  by  incessant  labor.  Pope  Innocent  V.  and 
the  whole  Council  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honors.  His  Order  regarded  him  as  a 
saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles.  In  1482  he  was 
canonised,  and  enrolled  as  Doctor  Serapkiais  in 
the  list  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church  (for 
his  life  comp.  Acta  SS.  Int.  III.,  811,  sqq. ;  Hit' 
toire  ahregie  delaviede  Si.  Bonav.^  Lyon^  1750; 
Hurt.  Lit.  de  la  France,  XIX..  p.  266,  and  the 
biogr.  in  the  ed.  of  his  works,  Fene/.,  1751).  As 
a  scholastic  B.  is  inferior  to  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
point  of  fertility  and  philosophio  aoomen,  and 
as  a  mystic  lacks  the  indepenaence  of  the  school 
of  Victor.  His  chief  peculiarity  is  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  spirit  wnich  seised  and  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  age, 
the  warmth  and  imaginative  fervor  of  his  wri- 
tings, which,  though  full  of  feeling,  were  yet 
controlled  by  a  clear  understanding,  and  the 
admirable  way  in  which,  whilst  preserving  a 
hearty  love  for  the  Bible,  he  united  the  scholar 
tic,  mvstic,  and  ascetic  elements  of  his  mode  of 
thought ;  starting  with  the  principle  that  it  was 
necessary  to  base  the  entire  structure  of  know- 
ledge on  theology  {De  reductione  artium  adUieO" 
logiam),  he  thus  arranged  all  the  varieties  of 
knowledge  and  experience:  an  outward  light 
generated  the  seven  mechanical  arts,  a  lower 
one,  addressed  to  the  senses,  the  forms  of  nature, 
an  inward  one,  intelligible  truths,  which  again 
may  be  of  a  rational,  natural,  or  moral  kind. 
With  these  distinctions  and  their  relations  he 
constructed  a  system  of  science  ranging  from 
grammar  to  metaphysics,  economy,  and  politics. 
Now  followed  the  fourth  lightyrom  above,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  source  of  all  saving  truth. 
As  the  declarations  of  Scripture  refer  to  three 
principal  subjects — the  generation  and  incarn*- 
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tlon  of  tbe  Logos,  the  rale  of  life,  and  the  re- 
union of  the  Aoul  with  Ood — and  m  these  again 
stand  related  to  the  production  of  the  word  in 
^neral,  io  knowledge,  to  the  wishes,  and  to  ac- 
tion; to  the  distinction  that  obtains  between  the 
beautiful,  the  useful,  and  the  enduring;  to  rear 
son,  to  desire,  and  to  passion ;  and  as  the  IL  S. 
presents  points  of  eon  tact  for  the  entire  series 
of  mechanical,  sensual,  philosophical,  and  moral 
arts,  there  results  a  science  which  completes 
itself  in  theology.  Though  Geology  be  as  to  its 
subject  BpeculatiYe,  as  to  its  object  —  the  im- 
provement of  man,  it  is  predominantly  practi- 
cal, or,  to  use  B.'s  own  words,  it  is  affediva, 
quae  Ulutninat  inieUedum  et  movet  affectum 
[Summa  iheologica  Bonaventuraa  coll,  P.  Trigo- 
Mua,  p.  2).  Though  based  on  revelation,  its 
supernatural  communications  do  not  nullify  the 
reason  and  philosophy  of  which  B.  makes  good 
use  in  his  proofs  for  the  existence  and  unity  of 
Qod,  and  immortality.  Ho  elaborated  the  scho- 
lastic system  in  various  forms :  in  his  Ceniilo- 
quium,^  popular  in  style,  and  accompanied  with 
a  treatise  on  morality ;  in  his  BrtvUoquium^  ac- 
cording to  Baumgarten  C,  the  best  dogmatic  of 
the^  Middle  A^es.  It  is  based  on  the  Holy 
Scrip.,  and  distinguishes  seven  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  (De  TrinitaU  Dei,  De  crea- 
tura  mundi,  De  ecrrupiela  peeeati,  De  incama- 
tione  Verbi,  De  gratia  Sp,  ».,  De  medicina  sacra- 
mentalif  et  De  datufinalisjudidi),  and  discusses 
them  in  the  usual  style  of  the  categories,  e.  g. : 
eise,  fieri,  and  operari.  His  view  of  original 
sin  does  not  satisfy  stringent  Augustinian- 
ism  (Brevil.  HI.,  cp.  6),  whilst  his  moderate 
opinions  of  transubstantiation  prove  that  he  did 
not  folly  agree  with  Thomas  Acjuinas  (Hagenb. 
Hist  of  Doct,  II.).  In  speculative  problems  B., 
influenced  by  Platonism,  and  by  Augustine, 
Bern  hard,  and  the  Victors,  whose  writings  he 
diligently  studied,  was  a  realist.  But  as  theo- 
logical speculation  cannot  unite  man  with  God, 
it  must  be  complemented,  as  he  taught,  by 
other  means, *such  as  the  will,  tbe  desire,  con- 
templation, and  affection.  Hence  that  mystic 
meditation  to  which  B.  devoted  his  best  ener- 
^es.  The  process  by  which  the  soul  is  elevated 
18  most  clearly  sketched  in  the  well-known  Itine- 
rarium  mentis  in  Devm,  according  to  the  psy- 
chological plan  of  Richard  St,  Victor.  Jt  in- 
volves three  stages  of  experience.  First  comes 
the  view  of  the  visible  world  as  a  Divine  mirror, 
then  a  study  of  one's  own  inner  life,  and,  finally, 
an  elevation  to  the  absolute  principles.  Thus 
the  way  leads  from  the  external  world  {sensuali- 
las),  to  the  laboratory  of  the  spirit's  life  {spiri- 
tusj,  and,  lastly,  to  the  highest  reason  (mens), 
which  lifts  man  beyond  the  limits  of  himself. 
These  sta|;es  being  subdivided,  there  arises  a 
scale  of  SIX  stations  of  contemplation :  sensus, 
imaginatior-^ratio  (reason),  intelUctus,^  intelH- 
geniia,  sgnderesis.  B.,  however,  added  another, 
the  credit  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  himself — 
the  exeessus  mentalis  et  myaticus,  tbe  Sabbath- 
cupola  of  this  sextuple  building,  which  sinks 
all  thought  and  feeling  in  the  abyss  of  God's 
bein^.  In  his  Soliloauium,  which  follows  the 
treatise  of  Hugo  St  Victor,  De  arrha  animae, 
he  soul  is  gradually  led  from  tbe  consciousness 
f  sin  and  grace  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 


delif^ht.    In  the  De  sepUm  Uiner^ms  adermi^ 
tis,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  mystery  of  the  ete^ 
nal  union  with  Christ,  are  described  the  wsjs 
of  meditation,  of  intuition,  of  the  passion  of 
love,  and  of  doing  good  works.    Tbe  treatises, 
Stimulus  amoris,  Incendinm  amoris,  iimotornim, 
develop  love  from  its  first   beginnings  to  its 
highest  seraphic  ecstasies.     Many  of  biii  minor 
writings  (Diaeta  salutis,  De  quatucr  virhtttbm 
cardiMilibus,  De  danis  spiritus  «.,  &c.,  De  institit 
tione  ffitae  christianae,  De  regimine  animae,  Dt 
septem  gradibus  eontemplationis,  &c,)  are  ptnlj 
moml  and  partly  mystical  as  to  contents :  some 
are  exegetical  {Expositio  in  PsaUerium,  in  Ee- 
cfenasien,  Ac.) ;  some  purely  ascetic  {De  triplki 
statureligiosorum,  De  cantemptu  saeeuli.  Apologia 
evang.  pauperiatis),  or  refer  to   roooasticism; 
pert,  to  the  Franciscan  Order  and  its    founder 
[Contra  calumniaiorem  regulae   Franeiscanae^ 
Vita  Francisci),    Several  beautiful  poems,  pml- 
teries,  and  eulogies  uf  the  Holy  Virgin  ( Corona^ 
laus  b.  M,  virginis,  Officium  de  compassione  b. 
M,  «.),  prove  that  B.  was  a  fanatical  devotee  of 
Mary.      Since   the  time    of  Oudin   and  Care 
these  writings  have  not  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  critical  analysis.      The  Sp^mlum  h.  JL 
0.   is  credited    to   Bonaveniura   BaduariuM  de 
Peraga;  the   theologia  mystica    to    Henry  of 
Palma;   and  many  others   have   been   denied 
to  have  been  written  by  B.      According  to  t 
first  edition,  B.  0pp.   4  vol.  Argentor.  1495, 
fol.,  his  works  were  collected    under  the  su- 
perintendence   of   Romish   Cardinals,  and  is 
obedience   to    the    command   of   Sixtus  V.— 
0pp.  omnia  Bom.  1588>1596,  8  vol.  fol.    Later 
editions :  Mogunt.  1609 ;  Lugd.  Ph.  Borde,  Last. 
Amaud,  1668,  fol.  (editio  GaUica  post  Vaiie^ 
nam  et   Germanicam),  Vend.  1751,  13  vol.  4to. 
Besides  these  many  old  special  editions:  H. 
Tradatus  d  libri  quam  plurimi,  per  M.  Flatk 
Argent.  1489 ;  Perlustratio  in  IV.  libr.  Sentatti. 
Norimb.   1495;    Comment,  in    libros  SeniaA, 
Lugd.  1515,  2  vol.  (by  Semler);  OpuscnkruM, 
Tom.  I.,  II.,  Lugd.  1619 ;  Sermonts  de  temport 
et  de  sandis.  Zwoll.  1479,  1481 ;  BremUminn, 
Norimb.  \^12i—per  A.  Sorq Augustensem,  1476- 
Bom.  1596 ;  Lugd.  studio  L  CavalU,  1642. 1668; 
Idem  recogn.  Hefele,  Tub.  1845.     A  colIectioB 
from  his  works,  the  Summa  iheologica,  qttam; 
collegit  P.  Trigosus,  Lugd.  1616.     l?c»r  the  older 
literature  on  B.,  see  Hamberger*s  Accounts,  VoL 
IV.,  p.  432,  part.  Oudini  Dissert,  de  B.  in  Co«a. 
de  ss.  e.  III.,  p.  373 ;   Wadding,  Annales  Mino- 
rum,  III.,  p.  310,  IV.,  p.  12;  comp.  Brucier, 
Hist.  pha.  III.,  p.  808 ;  Cramer,  Cent  of  Bos- 
suet,  vol.  VII.,    Pt.  2,  p.  288,  4c. :  Biiter,BA 
of  Christ.  Phil.  Pt.  IV.,  p.  493.     For  his  injrti- 
cism,    see    G5rres'    Christ.  M.   II.,  452;  A 
Schmid,  the  Mysticism  of  M.  A.  Baur,  Trini^. 
II.,  p.   883;    Noack,   Christ.   Mystic,  vol.  U 
p.  128.  Gass.— ^rfn«a/rov/< 

Boniface,  or  Winfried,  the  apostie  of  ^ 
Germans,  so  called,  not  so  much  because  betas 
tbe  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  in  Germanr,ss 
because  he  organized  its  church.  In  the  reign 
of  the  weak  Merovingians,  all  church  re^^*' 
tions  had  gone  to  decay :  and  in  that  of  tb« 
earlier  Carlovingians,  tbe  church  was  in  dssger 
of  being  enslaved  by  the  head  of  the  ftste: 
against  this  B.  successfully  directed  his  efforts. 
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In  doing  so,  he  leaned,  it  is  true,  upon  the  aid 
of  Rome ;  but  this  wns  necessary  under  exiHting 
eircumstanoes.  Boniface  was  born  between  675-- 
683,  at  Kirton,  near  Exeter,  and  educated  at  the 
monastery  of  Exeter,  ( Adescancastre),  and  after- 
wardsat  thatofNhutscelle,  where  he  wasordained 
presbyter.  About  this  time  he  succeeded  in  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  British  church.  In 
common  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  labor  as  missionary.  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  party 
ID  England,  for  a  strict  church  organiiation 
fras  a  leading  necessity  with  him.  He  first 
went  to  Friesland.  In  71G,  he  crossed  with 
several  brethren  from  London  to  Duerstede,  near 
Utrecht.  The  Frieslanders,  however,  were  in  full 
insurrection  against  the  Franks.  B.  therefore 
returned  in  the  autumn  of  717  to  England, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  At  Nbutscelle,  he 
was  chosen  abbot,  but  be  preferred  his  mission- 
ary labors.  To  secure  greater  success  for  his 
second  tour,  he  obtained  recommendations  from 
Daniel,  B.  of  Winchester;  then  visited  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  of  whose  influence  in 
German  affairs  bis  former  journey  had  given  him 
a  high  opinion.  Near  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  718  bis  churchly  tendency  led  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  in  preparing  himself 
for  his  work.  In  May,  719,  he  made  his  first 
missionary  tour  from  Rome  to  East-Franconia. 
Here  he  found  the  former  Roman  provinces 
already  thoroughly  christianized  —  Thuringia, 
partially  so — whilst  from  Lower  Hessia  as  far 
as  Saxony  heathenism  prevailed.  Though 
Christianity  existed  in  Thuringia,  the  church 
was  decaying.  His  efforts  to  revive  it  being  un- 
successful, he  returned  to  Friesland.  Here  he 
labored  for  three  years  in  connection  with  Willi- 
brord,  declined  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  offf*rod 
him  by  the  latter,  turned  towards  eastern  Oer- 
many,  founded  in  Upper  Hessia  the  monastery 
of  Amanaburg,  and  converted  many  in  Lower 
Hessia.  Having  now  become  acquainted  with 
his  field,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  second  jour- 
ney to  R(,)me,  in  order  to  labor  in  Germany  with 
more  authority.  To  secure  the  support  of  the 
eecnlar  rulers,  may  perhaps  have  induced  him 
to  make  this  journey  to  Rome  through  Franoonia 
and  Burgundy.  Gregory  II.,  in  723,  ordained 
B.  as  papal  missionary,  after  he  had  given  a 
written  confession  of  his  faith,  and  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  This  was  the 
usual  oath  taken  by  those  provisional  bishops 
who  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Pope,  who  thus  proclaimed  himself  the  direct 
head  of  the  German  church.  But  this,  humanly 
speaking,  was  in  those  times  the  less  dangerous, 
it  not  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  church 
of  Germany;  and  the  correct  tact  of  B.  in 
choosing  it,* is  therefore  deserving  of  all  praise. 
Nov.  30,  723,  he  was  ordained  by  Gregory  as 
bishop.  Furnished  with  recommendations  from 
the  Pope,  he  now  visted  Charles  Martel,  who 
promised  his  protection,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  safe  conauct,  but  gave  himself  little  fur- 
ther concern  about  him.  Charles  was  little 
interested  in  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Neustria  were  not  precipitate  in  acknow- 
ledging their  subordination  to  Rome.  Disgusted 
with  this  state  of  things,  B.  again  went  to 


Hessia,  where  he  deeply  impressed  the  heathen 
mind  by  cutting  down,  near  Geismar,  the  sacred 
oak  of  the  God  Thor.    From  Hessia  he  proceeded 
again  to  Thuringia,  and  this  time  wttn  happier 
results.    Gregory  III.,  therefore,  in   732,  re- 
warded him  with  the  pallium.   But  still  B.  oould 
not  succeed  in  introducing  a  fixed  church  organi- 
sation, for  want  of  the  support  of  Charles  Martel. 
The  effort,  also,  by  the  aid  of  the  duke,  to 
introduce  such  an  organization  into  Bavaria, 
had  but  little  success.    B.  therefore,  in  738,  un- 
dertook  a  third  journey  to  Rome,  where   he 
remained  nearly  a  year.    In  739  be  returned 
with  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  of 
Bavaria  and  Alemannia,  directing  them  to  hold 
a  synod ;  this  seems  not  to  have  taken  place. 
By  the  aid  of  the  duke  Odilo,  B.  at  last  ^ined 
the  refractory  clergy  for  his  new  order,   and 
divided  Bavaria  into  four  bishoprics,  viz.:  Sals- 
burg.  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  and  rassau.  Charles 
Martel  died  in  741,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state 
took  a  turn  more  favorable  to  the  designs  of 
Boniface.   Upon  Pepin  the  Little  he  seems  never 
to  have  made  much  of  an  impression ;  but  his 
relation  seems  to  have  been  more  intimate  to 
Carloman,  the  ruler  of  Austrasia,  who  always 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  church.  B.  at  once 
improved   these    more  favorable    auspices    by 
erecting  four  new  bishoprics  for  East-Franconia — 
Erfurt,  WArzburg,   Buraburg,  and  Eicbst&dt 
After  this  he  sought  the  aid  of  Carloman  in  in- 
stituting a  synod,  an  assembly,  according  to  the 
Franconian  custom,  of  the  more  influential  cler^ 
and  laity,  under  the  authority  of  Carloman.     It 
was  held  in  742,  at  an  unknown  place  in  Aus- 
trasia, where  the  first  outlines  of  achurch-system 
were  drawn,  and  Carloman  promised  on  the  part 
of  the  state  to  respect  the  possessions  of  the 
church,  and  restore  those  of  which  it  had  been 
unjustly  deprived.     In  743,  B.  held  a  synod  at 
Liftinae,  in  Hcnnegau.     His  influence  had, now 
become  such  that  he  could  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions with  Pepin  also,  for  introducing  proper 
church  regulations  into  his  dominions,    but  in 
order  to  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  native 
clergy  should  renounce  their  old  British  princi- 
ples,  and  submit  to  the  Pope.    This  was  a 
difficult  matter;  but  heretics  were  confined,  and 
three  bishops  consented  to  accept  the  pallium 
from  Rome.  But  achangeof  views  most  soon  have 
taken  place,  since  the  heretics  were  again  set  free, 
and  only  the  B.  of  Rheims  accepted  the  pallium. 
By  the  aid  of  Pepin,  however,  a  synod  was  held, 
in  744,  at  Soissons,  at  which  these  three  bishops 
were  made  archbishops,  and  the  heretic  Adalbert 
condemned.     In  745  a  general  synod  was  held 
for  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  by  which  the  B.  of 
Mayence,  who  had  slain  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  and  been  guilty  of  other  unclerical  acts, 
was  deposed.    Boniface  hoped  at  this  synod  that 
the  Franks  would  grant  Cologne  as  the  seat  of 
his  archbishopric ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and 
Mayence  was  allotted  to  him :  nor  could  ho  pre- 
vail upon  the  synod  to  proceed  against  the 
heretics.     Of  these,  with  whom  B.  was  inces- 
santly at  war,  there  were  especially  two,  Adal- 
bert and  Clement.    Adalbert  seems  to  have  been 
a  fanatic,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  but  of 
such  influence  among  the  people  that  even  hia 
hairs  and  nails  were  venerated.    Clement  seems 
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merelj  to  have  adhered  to  the  Old-British  chorob,  I 
wished  to  preserve  his  liberty,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  B.  the  more  dangeroas  opponent. 
Since  B.  cuuld  not  sacceed  against  the  men  on 
Prankish  ground,  perhaps  because  Carloman 
protected  them,  he  prevailed  on  Pope  Zacharias 
to  hold  in  the  same  year  a  synod  at  Rome  against 
them,  where  they  were  condemned.  Though 
they  maintained  themselves  up  to  the  abdication 
of  Carloman,  747,  they  were  saori6ced  bjr  Pepin 
to  the  new  order. — The  man^  difficulties  with 
which  B.  had  to  contend  revived  his  youthful 
yearning  for  a  monastic  lifo.  lie  therefore 
founded,  through  his  disciple  Sturm,  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  (742).  Uere  he  annually  spent 
some  time  in  seclusion,  his  asceticism  exceeding 
even  the  rigor  of  the  rule  of  Benedict.  After 
the  retirement  of  Carloman,  notliing  is  known 
of  the  labors  of  B.  at  synods ;  he  even  requested 
the  Pope  to  send  to  them  another  commissary 
instead  of  him.  Contrary  to  the  view  generally 
received  up  to  recent  times,  Rettberg  has  shown 
that  B.  took  no  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Merovingians  and  the  elevation  of  Pepin,  but 

Eerhaps  even  opposed  it.  lie  seems  rather  to 
ave  reared  from  Pepin  a  renewal  of  that  con- 
dition of  the  church  which  existed  under  Charles 
Martel.  To  this,  or  something  similar,  he 
teems  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Pope 
through  Lullus.  Deriving  but  little  comfort 
under  such  circumstances  from  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  he  turned  with  the  greater 
fondness  to  the  work  of  missions.  He  trans- 
ferred his  archiepiscopal  dignity  to  Lullus, 
{>robab1y  in  754  ;^  once  more  proceeded  with  the 
atter  to  Thuringia,  and  afier  this  undertook  bis 
missionary  tour  to  Friesland.  The  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht  in  753,  and  not  his  own 
appointment  to  this  see,  seems  to  have  been  the 
immediate  occasion  of  this  journey,  for  it  wan 
his  duty  as  papal  legate  to  have  the  vacancy 
filled.  He  returned  once  more  to  May e nee,  and 
in  755  made  his  journey  to  Friesland,  where,  at 
the  river  Bome,  near  Dokum,  he  was  murdered, 
with  fifty-two  companions,  by  a  mob  of  heathen 
Frieslanders.  His  corpse  was  brought  to  the 
monastery  of  Fulda. — B.  regarded  Christianity 
as  a  disciplinary  system.  His  numerous  appli- 
cations in  special  cases  to  R(»me  and  England, 
some  of  which  appear  amusing,  show  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  watched  over  his  flock.  His 
fidelity  in  little  things  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish great  things ;  and  we  join  with  Qfrorer  in 
saying :  "  Blessed  from  generation  to  generation, 
be  the  name  of  Winfried,  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

The  works  ascribed  to  B.,  only  the  smaller 
portions  of  which  survive  and  are  genuine,  are : 
Contra,  haeret, :  Pro  reb,  eccL ;  De  Jid.  unit. ; 
InstU,  synod. ;  De  »uis  in  Germ.  lab.  ad  Ethdb. 
reg,;  Ve  suajid.,  doctr.  et  rel, ;  De  viri.  ei  vitiis ; 
Episiolae,  first  ed.  by  Serrarius,  Mog.,  1605, 
lo29,  afterwards  by  Wurdtwein,  ibid.,  1790, 
genuine  and  valuable;  a  lat.  grammar  ed.  by 
Angelo  Mc{fo  in  classic,  auct.  edit.  T.  VII. ;  Vil. 
S.  Livini^ise.  I^nUentiale,Sermones,f^enu\ne, 
in  MarUrre  ei  Durandus,  colUci.  ampliss.  T.  IX. ; 
fragments  of  a  poem,  called  Aenigmata  in  the 
Biogr.  Brit,  of  Wright,  Lond.  1842,  and  in  the 
^mplete  works  of  B.  by  Giles,  Lond.,  1842.  2 
The  earliest  biography  is  that  of  Willi- 


bald,  newly  published  in  Perti,  Afonuaieiita,  li^ 
p.  333  ;  in  this  also  the  biography  bj  Othlo,  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Jno.  Letznbr,  Hut.  SL 
Bon.,  HildesK  1602 ;  J.  F.  Cor.  Schmidt,  Beitr. 
sur  K.-G.  des  M.-Alt.,  Thl.  1. 179G ;  J.  F.  Chr. 
LoFFLER,  Bonif.,  Goth  a,  1812 ;  Sbitsr's  Bonif., 
&c.,  Mainz,  1845,  a  Romish  work,  and  to  be 
used  with  Caution.  Also,  Gfrdrcr,  K.-Oesch., 
Bd.  3,  Abth.  I ;  especially,  Betiberg,  K.-Geseh. 
Deutschlands.,  Bd.  1,  Giitt,  1846. 

W.  KuiSE.'^ReiMeke. 
Boni&ce  L-IZ. — ^L»  Roman  bishop  from  418 
to  SepU  4,  422,  successor  of  Zosimus,  was  sealooi 
in  extending  the  authority  of  the  papal  cbiir. 
In  East-IllyrJa,  which,  since  the  prevalence  of 
Arianism  in  the  East,  had  been  eoclesiasdeall; 
connected  with  Roma,  and  continued  thus,  eveo 
after  379,  when  it  was  joined  politically  to  thfl 
eastern  empire,  down  to  the  eighth  century,  the 
Roman  bishops  had  oppointed,  as  early  as  the 
ft>urth  century,  the  bishop  of  Thessalonics  «i 
their  vicar,  with  extensivepowera  over  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.    These  latter,  not  being 
disponed  to  yield  to  an  authority  arrogated  bra 
foreign  bishop,  were  admonished  by  B.  to  obedi- 
ence in  several  letters  written  already  in  the  tritf 
Sapal  spirit.    lie  also  defeated  an  effort  made 
y  these  bishops  to  be  connected  with  Coostu- 
tinople.     (See  Constant,  Ed.  E.  Paniif.  a  S. 
Clem.  usq.  ad  Innoc.  III.,  T.  1.,  the  letters  of  S. 
I.).    In  Gaul  also  B.  adjusted  the  difficultiei 
arising  from  the  appointment  by  Zosimos  of 
Patroclus,  bishop  of  Aries,  as  his  vicar  vitb 
metropolitan  authority  in  the  sees  of  the  metro- 
politans of  Vienna,  Narbonne,  and  Massilis,  hj 
which  the  latter  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  (£p. 
12, 1.  c. ).    Tillemont,  Mem.,  etc  All.,  385,  etc, 
GiESELER,  Eccl.  II.    His  anniversary  is  the  25th 
of  Oct. — ^11,,  a  Goth,  and  elected  under  the  infis- 
ence  of  the  Ostrogoth  king,  had  for  a  short  tioe 
a  rival  pope  in  Diosourus.  To  cut  off  the  rojrslin* 
flucnce  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  he  appointf<1, 
in  531,  his  successor,  but  haa  to  retract  this  Btep 
at  the  command  of  Athalnric.     Manso.  Geseb. 
des  Ost-Goth.  Reich,  in  It,  1824.   Walcb.  £ntv. 
einor  voUst  Hist,  der  P.  Jbc—Ill.,  irom  Feb. 
15,  to  Nov.  12,  GOG.  gained  as  ambassador  to 
Constantinople  the  friendship  of  Phocss,  and  as 
pope  continued  to  flatter  this  assassin  of  Maun- 
tius.     Phocas,  in  return,  declared  the  Boman 
Church  the  head  of  all  churches.    Am^sTASivi, 
Leltensbesohr.  der  PUp.  c.  67  ;Murat.  Scrr.  UU 
1  ;Gesoh.  von  It,  by  the  same.    J.  M.  Loieni, 
(Exam.  deer.  Phoe,  de  prim.  Bom.  Pout,  Argenin 
1790),  doubts  the  account  of  Anastasius.  ^'^^J; 
Gesch.  von  It  IV.,  29,  etc.  Gieselbr.— IV..  w^ 
G15,  continued  this  friendly  relation  to  Pbocs«» 
who  gave  him  the  Pantheon  ( St.  Maria  Batunda], 
which  he  changed  into  a  church  (see  AU-SaMiih 
Warnefbied,  de  gesi.  Longob.  in  Mnrat.  Serr^ 
places  this  grant  under  B.  III.   His  snnivenaiy 
IS  the  25th  of  May.—V.,  610-G25.  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  English  Church,  then  bef;inniH 
to  flourish.    Anastasius,  in  Mnrat.  Sar.lll'i'}' 
135.  s^..  Mansi,  X.,  549  sqq.— VL,  elected  (89J 
by  a  faction  at  Rome,  when,  in  the  decJine  w 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  popes  wercwere 
creatures  of  hostile  Roman  grandees.  H«  ^^If^ 
only  fifteen  days.    Murat.  Scrr.  r.  Hall,  III'*  A 
oil,  f  M.— VIL.  elevated,  in  974,  by  the  V^^J^ 
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Creseentias  to  soooeed  Benedict  YI.,  in  whose 
aMassinatioD  he  was  probably  implicated,  was 
expelled  from  Rome  in  the  same  Year,  and  fled 
with  the  wealth  of  St.  Peter's  to  Cfonstantinople. 
In  984  he  retamed  and  mardered  John  XIV., 
butdied  soon  after.  Botoer^M  Hist  of  the  P. — 
VlII.,  when  jet  Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  had 
been  employed  by  his  predecessors  on  account 
of  bis  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  attainmento  in 
various  important  embassies.  He  indpoed  bis 
immediate  predecessor,  Coelestin  V.  (see  Art.) 
to  abdicate,  and  after  bis  own  elevation,  Dec. 
24,  1294,  rewarded  him  with  incarceration  for 
life.  Like  Coelestin,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  had 
gained  by  promises ;  but.  unlike  him,  he  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  asserted  his  independence 
by  removing  his  court  from  Naples  to  Rome. 
His  admistration  of  the  papacy  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  ite  history;  for 
ivhil»t  he  sought  to  raise  it  to  the  summit  of  its 
power,  and  to  crown  the  work  so  successfully 
advanced  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  be 
ioflicted  upon  it  a  wound  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  He  has  therefore  been  called 
the  last  of  the  popes,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius 
have  been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.  He 
began  his  reign  under  circumstances  which 
everywhere  called  for  acto  of  papal  authority, 
and  which  be  tried  to  improve,  but  only  with 
partial  success.  In  Italy  faction  raged  as  fiercely 
as  ever.  Venice  was  at  war  with  Genoa,  Pisa 
with  Florence.  The  state  of  the  church  was 
distracted  by  contending  nobles:  Matteo  Visoonti 
in  bloody  feud  with  several  towns  in  Lombardy, 
which  he  sought  to  bring  into  subjection :  Sicily, 
ever  since  the  Sicilian  vespers,  separated  from 
France,  and  therefore  at  enmity  with  the  French 
Naples:  Frederick  of  Sicily,  at  variance  with 
bis  brother,  the  King  of  Arragon :  in  Germany, 
after  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  I29I, 
the  far  less  powerful  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was 
elected  to  the  empire,  but  was  menaced  by  his 
powerful  rival,  Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolph : 
England,  under  Edward  I.,  since  1283,  at  war 
with  Scotland,  and  a  more  serious  feud  between 
Enf^lnnd  and  France,  under  Philip  IV.,  ab<iut  to 
breakout:  Adolphus  of  Germany,  and  Guide, 
count  of  Flanders,  the  powerful  vassal  of  Philip, 
leagued  with  England ;  Scotland  and  Albert  of 
Aaatria  with  France.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  B.  ascended  the  papal  chair.  The 
contending  factions  of  northern  Italy  each  courted 
his  favor ;  he  interfered  by  commanding  peace 
or  a  truce.  The  Colonna  at  Rome  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  virtual  deposition  of  Coelestin ; 
two  members  of  the  family  were  cardinals,  and 
denied  the  legality  of  B.'s  election :  the  latter, 
in  1297,  eiected  them  from  the  college  and  con- 
fiscated their  possessions:  against  the  family 
itself  a  kind  of  crusade  was  undertaken ;  their 
castles  and  Praeneste,  their  city,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Frederick  of  Arragon  was  commanded 
to  lay  aside  the  title  of  King  of  Sicilv  and  to 
evacuate  the  island,  and  all,  **omnihu9  guos 
i^/rt  d(we»  ei  poiesias  romanae  sedia  adairinffU" 
were  forbidden  to  aid  him  in  any  manner.  Most 
pregnant  in  its  consequences  for  B.  and  the 
papacy,  was  his  interference  in  the  Anglo-French 
war.    First  he  tried  to  prevent  the  emperor 


from  engaging  in  it  An  embassy  crossed  the 
Alps,  by  which  the  pope  spoke  as  father  and 
friend  to  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  for- 
bade the  spiritual  electors  from  rendering  the 
least  assistance,  if  the  emperor  should  still  en- 
gage in  the  war,  for  which  contingency  he 
formally  absolved  them  from  their  feudal  alle- 
giance to  him.  Adolphus  really  withdrew  from 
the  league  with  England,  content  with  pocketing 
the  English  subsidy  of  30,000  marks  silver.  His 
success  emboldened  B.  to  a  further  step.  In  1295, 
he  sent  two  legates  to  the  contending  kings,  com- 
manding them,  with  threate,  to  cease  hostilities. 
At  the  same  time  he  reproved  the  King  of  France 
for  his  injustice  to  Guido  of  Flanders,  in  carry- 
ing off  his  daughter  in  order  to  prevent  her 
marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  hinted 
that  he  would  soon  be  called  to  an  account. 
Philip  IV.,  defiant,  utterly  worldly  and  reckless, 
who  wished  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  king  of  the 
French,  nothing  else,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the 
state  and  the  crown  was  supreme,  could  not  un« 
derstond  such  language,  lie  replied,  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  of  what  concern  his  war 
with  England  was  to  the  Pope,  and  how  the 
latter  (who  in  the  meantime  had  proclaimed  a 
truce  on  his  own  responsibility)  could  interfere 
by  his  commands.  In  his  affair  with  his  vassal, 
Guido,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  say.  B. 
endeavored  to  convince  the  king  that  the  pope 
could  not  be  disregarded.  In  order  to  meet  his 
expenses  in  the  war  with  England,  Philip  had 
exacted  heavy  contributions  mm  his  clergy: 
B.  now  forbade  them  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, to  render  any  extraordinary '  contri- 
bution to  the  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  holy  chair.  Philip  retaliated  in  the  same  year 
by  strictly  forbidding  the  exportetion  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, etc.  Threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  consi- 
derable revenue  from  France ;  disconcerted  by  the 
bold  languai^e  of  the  king  (who  hinted  that  the 
church  consisted  not  merely  of  the  clergy,  but 
the  laity  also ;  and  that  to  the  favor  of  the  laity, 
t.  c,  the  princes,  the  clergy  owed  their  present 
privileges) ;  urged  by  the  French  clergy  itself, 
with  Pet.  Bar  bet,  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  at  their 
head,  to  conciliatory  measures,  B.  not  onlr 
allowed  the  clergy  to  pa^  the  tribute  demandea, 
but  in  an  "interpretation,"  sent  to  the  king, 
made  great  concessions,  granted  the  tithes  of  the 
revenues  of  the  French  clergv  for  three  years,  and 
the  canonisation  of  Louis  IX.,  and  enoouraged 
Philip  to  hope  that  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Valois,  would  become  emperor.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  reconciliation  would  be  complete.  Philip, 
too,  withdrew  his  prohibition,  sent  to  Rome  the 
moneys  destined  for  it,  and  declared  himself 
willing,  with  the  other  belligeranto,  to  submit  the 
quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  pope  "  as  a  private 
person,  or  Bened.  Cajetan."  tfut  this  IftAt  point 
gave  rise  to  a  serious  renewal  of  tho  difficulty. 
The  decision  of  B.  followed  in  the  same  year, 
1298,  but  was  published  in  form  of  a  bull.  This 

*■  The  ball,  which  in  faot  i«  onlj  the  renewal  of  a 
decree  of  the  4th.  Lat,  council  under  Innoo.  III.,  in- 
tends only  Buch.  Walch  (Vollst.  Entw.,  etc,  p.  300), 
nnd  Schtotter-Kriegk.  VIII.,  p.  3  (as  Philip  also,  per- 
haps designedly)  wrongly  interprel  it,  inclading  also  the 
eustomarj  tributes  of  the  clergy.  Tbo  correct  rlew  It 
given  in  Phmk,  Gesoh.  d.  Ges.  VerC  V.,  89;  OtettUr, 
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error  of  form,  bat  sUIl  more  the  ball  itself, 
which,  becftUM  B.  had  decided  according  to  his 
conviction,  and,  according  to  right  and  jastice, 
was  airainst  Philip  in  the  roost  im]>ortant  points, 
rekindled  his  anger.    The  negotiations  for  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  papal  decision  failed ;  the 
bull  was  burned  at  the  French  court ;  near  the 
end  of  the  year  Philip  invaded  Flanders,  and 
led  the  Count  with  his  two  sons  into  perpetual 
captivity,  and,  what  perhaps  most  embittered 
the    Pope,  graciously    received    Stephen    and 
Sciarra  C(»lonna,  who  had  escaped  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  bv  B.  against  their  family. 
After  this  6.  forgot  bis  usual  prudence  and 
moderation.    In  1301  he  demanded  of  Philip 
the  release  of  Quido ;  but  as  legate  for  this  pur- 
pose he  employed,  evidently  to  exasperate  the 
King.  Bernard  of  Saisset,  newly  appointed  bishop 
of  Pamiers,  whom  Philip  hated,  and  who  also 
discharged  his  commission  with  such  insolence, 
that  Philip  dismissed  him,  but  soon  after  had 
him  taken  prisoner,  charged  with  high  treason. 
Hereupon,  Dec.  5, 1301,  B.  retracted  all  his  con> 
cessions,  portrayed  to  the  king,   in   the  bull 
Atuculia  Jill,  his  faults  and  acts  of  violence  in 
the  severest  terms,  and  summoned  all  the  French 
prelates  to  a  council  at  Rome,  Nov.  1,  1302,  to 
consult  on  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  in  France.    Of  the  king  he  required 
unconditional  submission  to  the  pope,  as  ap- 
pointed of  God  as  judge  of  the  living  and  dead, 
and  placed  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms,  (Jer. 
1, 10) ;  and  he  declared  every  one  a  heretic  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  king  was  subject  to  the 
pope  in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs.    The 
king  answered  in  the  following  celebrated  and 
remarkable  defiance :  '*  Philippus  D,  (7.  Franco- 
rum  rear  Bonifacio  se  gererUi  pro  summo  Pontifice 
saltUem  modieam  seu  nuUam,   Sciai  maxima  iua 
fatuOas,  in  temporalibuM  noa  alicui  non  stibesst ; 
eceUsiaimm  ac  praebendarum  vacantium  collar 
tionem    ad  Nos  jure  regio  pertinere;  fructua 
earum  noairosfacert :  coUaiionea  a  nobia  harUnua 
faetaa  et  in  poaterum  Jaciendaa  fort  validaa  in 
praeUrUum  et  futurtim;  et  earum  poaaeaaorea 
contra  omnea  viriiiter  noa  tueri:  aecua  autem  ere- 
dentea  fatuoa  et  demenita  repuiamua.      Datum 
Fariaiia"    The  king  did  not  stop  with  this ;  but 
whilst  Flotte  and  Nogaretwere  proving  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  pope  to  be  a  legal  nullity,  he 
■ought  more  and  more  to  make  his  cause,  as  it 
really  was,  a  national  one,  and  assembled,  April 
10,  1302,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  burgesses,  the 
£tata  genertniXf  at  Paris.    The  three  estates 
being  separately  interrogated,  declared  unani- 
mously that  the  king  held  his  power  in  fief  to  no 
one,  and  that  therefore  in  secular  matters  he  was 
■abject  to  no  one  but  God ;  which  declaration 
was  seut  to  the  pope  in  three  separate  and  not 
Tery  courteous  letters.  The  bishops  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  visit  the  synod  of  Rome.     Thus 
the  p<ipe  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
for  the  time  with  an  open  consistory,  in  which 
the  affairs  of  France  were  debated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  ambassadors.      The  pope 
declared  it  a  misconception  to  make  him  say 
that  the  king  held  his  kingdom  in  fief  from 
him,  but  still  insisted  that  the  king  was  respon- 
ible  to  him  for  all  his  acts :  and  though  he  was 
illing  even  now  to  treat  him  with  kindness, 


yet  if  Philip  would  not  humble  himself,  he 
would  depose  him  aicui  unum  gardonem.    The 
opinion,  moreover,  that  the  secular  power  was 
not  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  led  to  a  Mani- 
chaean  dualism.  These  thoughts  were  sanctioned 
by  the  bull   Unam  aandam  of  Nov.  18,  1302, 
which  states  in  form  and  tries  to  substantiate 
the  pretensions,  not  since  retracted  by  the  papal 
church :  One  Catholic  Church  under  one  head, 
the  pope,  as  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  successor 
of   Peter;  at   his  command  two  swords,  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular ;  the  one  to  be  used  ab 
eecleaia  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priest ;  the  other 
pro  eecleaia  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  soldiers, 
aed  €ui  nutum  et  patientiam  aacerdotia.    For  the 
one  sword  must  be  subject  to  the  other  (Rom. 
13:  1) :  but  the  higher  is  the  spiritual  (Jer.  1: 
19|.    The  secular  power  is  judged  by  the  spirit- 
ual, the  latter  by  no  one  (1  Cor.  2 :  15).    Subo^ 
dination    to    the    Roman   bishop  is    therefore 
indispensable  to  salvation. — As  Philip  renewed 
his  prohibition,  and  Nogaret,  in  1303,  arose  as 
formal  accuser  of  the  pope  before  the  Council  of 
State  at  Paris,  B.  advanced  another  step  towardi 
a  reconciliation,  by  sending  Cardinal  Le  Moine, 
who  stood  high  in  favor  with  Philip,  with  pro- 
posals, which,  however,  were  of  such  a  natore 
as  to  be  refused.    The   excommunication  of 
Philip  followed,  April  13,  1303.     His  sabjeeU 
were  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
emperor  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  the 
vacant  throne  of  France — an  honor  which  wu 
declined.  Philip  concluded  a  peace  with  Edvard, 
May  20, 1303,  and  appealed  also  more  strong! j  to 
his  people.     In  June,  he  once  more  assembled 
the  estates :  four  of  the  highest  barons  appeared 
as  accusers  of  the  pope,  and  tried  to  prove  tbtt 
he  was    a    common    criminal   and  a  berelie. 
They  appealed  also  to  a  general  council,  in  which 
all  the  estates  and  corporations  joined.  Nogaret 
went  to  Italy  to  convey  these  resolutions  to  the 
pope :  but  that  something  more  was  had  in  view, 
IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  Sciarra  Colonnt. 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  pope,  was  sent  with 
him.    The  two,  having  gathered  a  band  of  the 
malcontents  of  Italy,  took  the  pope  prisnoera) 
Anagni,   Sept.  7.     After  three  days  be  was 
rescued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Anngni,  snd  r^ 
turned  to  Kome,  where  he  was  protected  in  the 
Vatican  by  the  Orsini,  but  died  Oct  11. 13a3.  in 
a  delirium  brought  on  by  his  violent  sgitatirn* 
Ills  cotemporaries  characterixed  his  reign  bj 
saying,  *'  Intravit  ni  vulpea,  regnavit  ut  leo,  mor- 
tuua  eat  aicut  eania"    In  forming  a  jadgmert 
on  this  great  conflict  it  would  be  unjust  to  de- 
cide wholly  in  favor  of  Philip.   He  was  certainly 
superior  to  B.  in  prudence,  and  he  opposed  tbe 
passionate  course  of  B.  with  measured  caati<'n: 
out  he  was  nevertheless  an  arbitrary  and  trr^ 
ligions  prince.    (Ranke,  Fr.  Hist.,  1,  47).   B.. 
on  the  other  band,  defended  the  rights  of  li^ 
popes,  which,  though  founded  in  violence,  fno^ 
and  deception,  had    nevertheless  become  sa 
existing  fact,  and  were  generally  recognised  by 
Christendom.    The  consequence  of  this  su-u^'S 
for  France  and  England,  was  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  representative  system,  and  that 
elevation  of  the  national  spirit,  which  has  helped 
to  shape  their  more  recent  history.    Its  conrt- 
qucnce  for  the  papacy,  was  the  prolonged  de* 
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pendente  of  the  latter  upon  France  (see 
Avil^non),  an  also  the  gradual  lues  of  the  charm 
which  it  had  exercised  so  long  over  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  "  The  secret  of  refusing  the 
pretensions  of  the  popes,  had  been  known  to 
the  kings ;  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the 
hierarchy  was  broken."  (Hase).  —  B.  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, the  first  of  which  he  appointed  in  1300. 
See  Ptolbm.  Ldc.  kuft,  ted,  in  Murat.  Scrr, 
XIm  p.  1218,  sqq. ;  Bbrnh.  Guiix>,  in  Mwai^ 
HI.,  1,  670,  sqq.;  Amalric  Aug.  in  eod.  III., 
2,  436,  sqq.  (Pierre  du  Puy)  hist,  du  dif.  de 
Phil.  le  )>el  et  de  Bonif.  YIII.,  Par.,  1655,  fol. : 
A.  Baillbt,  hist,  des  d^m^l.  des  P.  Bon.  av. 
Ph.  Par.  1718,  12nio. :  Bdlabits,  Hist.  Univ. 
Par.  ly. ;  GiBSELBR ;  Planck  ;  Gi;izoT«  cours  de 
ThiNt.  'mud.,  vol.  5,  SchloHser-KriPgk.  B.  Y II.,  u. 
Till.  K\wi  Art.  Benedict  W  IX.  opposf'd,  Nov. 
2, 1390,  after  the  death  of  Urban  VI.,  to  Clement 
y.  The  two  popes  excommunicated  each  other 
and  their  adherents  (Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
England  and  Poland  held  to  B.,  and  France 
with  its  allies  b«ld  tn  01.).  B.,  however,  was  not 
B&fe  smong  his  own  Romans,  and  therefore  re* 
moved  his  court  to  Perugia,  and,  in  1393,  to 
Assiiti.  He  prevented  the  healing  of  the  schism 
by  refusing  to  abdicate.  See  Clement  VII.,  Bene- 
dict XIII.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1404.  The  whole 
aim  uf  his  pontificate  was  money ;  hence  the 
papal  exactions  in  Germany  and  Enf^land,  al- 
ready  almost  insupportable,  became  atill  worse. 
Hig  greedy  legates  swarmed  in  these  countries, 
and  obtained  their  most  lucrative  preferments. 
The  annate  (f^ee  Art,),  which  had  heretofore 
been  occasional,  were  now  made  permanent. 
The  rate  of  income  was  also  fixed  at  ten  times 
aa  much  as  ever  before  (Planck  ;  Morat.  Scrr, 
III.,  1,  831,  sqq.)  The  year  1400  he  proclaimed 
a  Jubilee,  though  Urban  VI.  had  proclaimed 
one  in  1390.  See  Matthaeus  of  Cracow,  de 
iqualor.  curiae  rom,  in  Walcb,  Monum.  med, 
a««,  I.,  1,  sqq.  H.  P. — Beinecke. 

Boni  homines; — Thus  were  called,  1),  the 
monks  of  Grammont;  2),  the  Minims;  3),  Por- 
tagueae  canons;  4),  English  Sackbrethren ;  5), 
Caihari  and  WaldtMCs  (see  respective  Arts.). 

BonotUS  and  the  Bonosians, — Bonosus,  B.  of 
Sardica  in  lUyria  (350-400),  held  the  opinion 
of  Helvidius,  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  other 
children  besides  Jesus;  for  this  view  he  was 
accused  at  the  Synod  of  Capua  (391).  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria, 
who  deposed  him.  But  B.  refusing  to  Tield,  the 
Boman  bishop,  Sirioius,  was  appealed  to,  who 
rejected  the  opinion,  bnt  declinea  further  inter- 
ference. Soon  after  this  B.  died.  He  was  sub- 
sequently also  charged  with  denying  Christ's 
divinity,  but  unjustly,  as  even  Weizer  and  WeUe 
acknowledge.  The  followers  of  B.,  however, 
who  continued  to  exist  until  the  7th  cent.,  seem 
to  have  embraced  Arian  and  Photinian  errors. 
(See  Walch,  Hist  d.  Ketzereien,  3.Th.). 

Hirzoo.* 

Books. — (See  Devotional  B.;  CenscrMp,) 

Boot,  Martin. — The  Romish  Church  having; 
retained,  with  all  its  errors,  the  great  Evangeli- 
oal  doctrines  as  represented  in  the  Ecumenical 
Symbols,  has  not  unfrequently  been  agitated 
with  the  straggliDgs  of  Evangelioal  life.    The 


Jansenist  controversies  prove  that,  though  the 
Romish  Church  seeks  to  repress  the  freedtim  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  cannot  annihilate  the  Evan- 
gelical principle.  The  Court  clearly  perceiv- 
ing that,  if  Fenelon's  wish  was  granted,  viz. :  to 
allow  free  scope  in  the  sphere  of  ctmtemplative 
theology,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
would,  of  necessity,  enter  the  department  of 
dogmatics  and  ohurch-government,  an  anathema 
was  pronounced  against  the  suspicious  proposi- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  thus 
again  in  the  Romish  communion,  as  regards 
justification  by  faith,  there  reigned  that  mirum 
sileniium  found  in  the22dArt.  of  the  Augus-^ 
tana.  In  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  century 
the  University  of  Dillingen  in  Bavaria  became 
the  seat  of  a  new  Evangelical  movement.  As 
the  rage  for  controversy  gradually  abated,  even 
Romish  theologians  of  the  better  sort  acquired 
a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Protestants  of  this  period.  Of  the  Dil- 
ligen  school  Martin  Boos  is  the  first  member 
worthy  of  mention.  He  was  born  Dec.  25, 1762, 
at  Huttenried,  on  the  border  of  Bavaria  and 
Upper  Suabia — the  fourteenth  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren. At  the  expiration  of  four  years  his  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
mother  having  died  during  an  epidemic,  his 
oldest  sister,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  car- 
ried him  on  her  back  to  Augsburg,  to  place  him 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Kogel,  a  member 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council.  Tired  of  her  jour- 
ney, when  near  the  city  she  threw  him  into  a 
cornfield,  but  took  him  away  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  aAernoon.  Sent  to  school  from 
his  eighth  year,  his  diligent  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  prayer  and  study  induced  his  uncle, 
who  at  first  thought  of  putting  him  to  the  trade 
of  shoemaking,  to  allow  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  theology.  Having  secretly  studied  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  he  finished  his  academical 
career  with  the  ex-Jesuits  in  Augsburg,  who,  on 
the  ground  that  the  University  of  Dillingen 
aimed  to  destroy  the  religions  principles  of  the 
young,  resisted  the  command  of  his  nnde,  who 
desired  him  to  go  there.  His  uncle  prevailed, 
and  Boos  studied  theology  four  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Sailer,  Zimmer,  and  Weber.  Hav- 
ing sustained  a  brilliant  exaroen  and  read  his 
first  mass,  his  uncle,  now  70  years  old,  cele- 
brated this  event  by  a  target-shooting  of  three 
day's  duration.  The  young  priest,  whom  the 
Lord  had  visited  when  yet  a  student,  was,  no 
doubt,  little  pleased  with  this  new  honor.  He 
thus  describes  his  own  experience :  "  I  took  ex- 
ceeding great  pains  (a  fool  sf^eaks)  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious life.  For  years,  even  in  the  cold  winter, 
I  slept  on  the  cold  floor,  whilst  my  bed  stood  be- 
side me ;  I  flagellated  myself  till  the  blood  came, 
and  worried  my  body  with  hair-oloth  garments.  I 
suffered  hunger  and  gave  my  bread  to  the  poor,  my 
leisure  hours  I  passed  in  the  cathedral  vault,  I 
confessed  and  communed  every  eighth  dnr.  In 
short,  so  great  was  my  piety,  that  the  ex-Jesuits 
and  students  ananimously  nominated  me  Pre- 
fect of  the  congregation.  I  wished  to  livejEKir 
foree  ex  bonis  operilnts,et  ex  bonis  morihus  meis. 
But  Mr.  Prefect,  with  all  his  holiness,  beeamo 
more  and  more  the  slave  of  self,  and  withal  was 
melanoholy,  sorupaloas,  and  faint*hearted»   Tho 
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Iioly  one  in  hb  heart  ever  esolnimed,  **Infdiz  ego 
homo  J  Quit  me  ItberabUf"  and  no  man  replied, 
**Oraiia  Jhmini  noiiri  Jem  C^risti."  No  one 
adminietered  the  remedy :  *' Justus  exjfide  vwit" 
*'And  when  this  medicine  had  been  given  and  I 
became  better,  the  whole  world  with  its  learn- 
iD|(  and  epiritnal  influence  tormented  me,  and 
wished  me  to  believe  that  I  had  swallowed  poi- 
ton,  expectorated  poieon,  and  poisoned  every- 
thing near  me,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
hang  me,  to  drown  me,  to  imprison  me,  to  born 
me,  4bo.  I  know  no  one  more  miserable  than 
myself,  and  .yet  I — poor  fellow — am  feared  and 
opposed  by  the  world.  Though  eiceedinglv 
anxious  to  be  quiet,  unknown,  and  on  honored, 
my  name  spread  over  the  East  and  the  West. 
This  much  about  my  life.  After  my  death,  tell 
the  world  for  me :  I  congratulate  you,  and  did 
not  wish  to  give  you  any  other  medicine  than 
this,  *  That  the  Just  shall  Iwe  by  faith.' "  Justifi- 
cation by  graoe— this  was  now  the  key  to  his 
whole  life.  Ho  declared  to  the  congregation 
that  there  was  neither  ground  nor  certainty  of 
salvation  in  all  its  works,  such  as  fasting,  pil- 
grimages, confessions,  communions.  Peace  can 
only  1^  obtained  as  they  apprehend  by  faith, 
Christ  for  us,  i.  e.,  the  precious  merit  of  Jesus 
Chrisiy  and  are  willing  to  be  saved  through  His 
rtghteoasness,  His  holy  life  and  death.  Forth 
from  Chrisifor  us  must  spring  Christ  in  us,  and 
from  faith  iu  holy  fruits.  Glorious  results  fol- 
lowed such  preaching.  Boos  was  a  bright  light, 
whose  influence  went  far  before  the  bi»unds  of 
his  own  immediate  circle.  Though  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  yet 
maintained  affectionate  intercourse  with  the 
Evangelical  party,  and  frequently  corresponded 
with  Its  members.  As  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  strictly  Romish  party  opposed  him, 
and  the  neighboring  clergy  declaimed  against 
him  as  a  heretic.  The  seisure  of  his  papers, 
trials,  imprisonment,  and  suspension  from  his 
oflice,  followed  in  quick  succession.  As  a 
homeless  outcast,  he  sometimes  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  this 
opposition,  he  was  not  silent,  but  rigorously 
defended  himself  by  citations  from  the  Bible, 
from  Augustine,  and  the  better  portions  of 
the  Tridetitine  Canons,  and  showed  that  all 
his  deviations  from  the  practice  of  dead  works 
were  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith. 
His  character  was  blameless.  But  persecution 
drove  him  to  Bavaria  where  he  became  Canon 
at  five  different  places.  In  1799  he  lef^  Angs- 
bnrg,  sailed  on  a  raft  to  the  Danube,  and 
pat  himself  at  the  disposition  of  Bishop  Oall 
of  Lins,  in  Austria,  who  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  appointed  him  Assistant  at  Leon- 
ding,  and  afterwards  at  Waldneukirchcn.  From 
thence,  at  the  request  of  priest  Bertgen,  a  friend 
of  the  Bishop,  he  removed  to  the  chapel  in  his 

Erisb,  Peverbach.  On  the  recommendation  of 
rtgen,  1806,  he  became  preacher  in  Gallneu- 
kirchen,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lint.  From 
1799  to  1810  Boos  had  peace  and  happiness. 
He  preached  as  before,  and  enemies  rose  np 
against  him,  but  fear  of  the  bishop  kept  them 
'n  check.  Gall  died  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded 
'  the  weak  Sigisround  v.  Hohenwarth.  Bert- 
D,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  Theo- 


logian to  the  Cathedral,  and  a  member  of  th« 
goverment  council,  still  lived.  He  defended 
Boos,  and  settled  to  his  advantaf^e  a  com- 
plaint which  had  been  brought  against  him  in 
the  year  1810.  With  his  death,  1812,  broke 
out  with  increased  fury  the  war  against  him, 
the  prime  mover  of  which  was  a  neighboring 
ecclesiastic,  who  lusted  after  his  rich  parish. 
The  accusation  was  carried  from  Linx  to  Vienna, 
and  laid  liefore  the  imperial  court.  Sailer,  of 
Bavaria,  shielded  Boos,  and  gave  exprefltion  to 
the  following  opinion  concerning  him:  *'I  enter 
this  day  (1811),  my  sixtieth' year,  and  would 
tremble  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  did  I  not  declare  before  my  death,  tb.it 
the  great  movement  of  the  pious  Boos  is  frtm 
God.  "  In  Vienna  the  matter  was  impartiallT 
adiudged.  Even  the  Emperor  Francis  once 
said,  **Boo8  is  no  teacher  of  error."  Peace 
now  reigned  from  Sept,  1813  to  Sept,  1914. 
Unwilling  to  perpetuate  it  by  preaching  a  Mo* 
snic  ceremonial  Christ,  he  was  arraigned  in 
July,  1815,  before  the  Consistory  in  Linz,  and 
in  Feb.,  1816,  was  immured  in  a  cell  in  a  Ca^ 
melite  monastery.  The  court  in  Vienna  neiin 
declared  him  innocent,  and,  to  rescue  him  frun 
his  enemies,  the  final  adjudgment  of  hii  caM 
was  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  *'  pro* 
vided  Boos  did  not  prefer  to  leave  the  coontrr." 
He  returned  to  Bavaria,  and  was  hospitably  re* 
ceived  by  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mu- 
nich, whose  children  he  educated  as  a  reoon* 
pense  for  his  kindness.  But  God  had  referred 
a  place  for  him  in  his  old  age.  In  1817  the 
government  of  Prussia  called  him  to  Diisseidorf, 
and  in  June,  1819,  nominated  him  minister  to 
Sayn,  where  he  found  a  hard  soil  to  till.  Tbe 
Rhenish  coal-burners  were  less  disposed  to  rB* 
gion  than  the  Austrian  farmers.  The  delight 
which  he  formerly  experienced  in  the  minirtir, 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  deserted  him,  but  60i>b 
returned,  in  answer  to  his  fervent  prayen 
Even  here  he  became  to  many  a  father  in  Christ. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  1825,  he  died.  Although 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  destn^y  the  froit* 
of  his  preaching  among  his  4000  faithful  cbildreo 
in  Gallneukirchen,  and  the  church  was  deprir^ 
of  ministers  who  agreed  with  him  in  doctnoei 
whilst  others  opposed  to  him  have  been  »ul^<>* 
tuted,  the  writer  of  this  Art  can  conscientioofi; 
say,  as  his  own  experience  testifies  to  the  tratb. 
that  in  our  own  day  the  fountain  of  life  daj;  b; 
Boos  still  exists  and  sends  forth  its  refreshing 
waters.  See  M.  Boos,  by  J.  Gossner,  1831. 

Ahlrld. — ErmentriML 
Booty,  among  the  Uebreios, — Each  vamor 
usually  was  permitted  to  keep  whatever  bootjbi 
took  in  battle,  Ac.,  excepting  that  choice  Rrtielec 
were  yielded  to  their  leaders  and  kings  (Noo^ 
31:52,  Ac.;  2  Sam.  12:30;  Ps.  68:12).  >nd 
that  deeds  of  extraordinary  heroism  were  »»"*■ 
times  specially  rewarded  ( 1  Sara.  17 :  25 ;  l<*^  *  >'  ^ 
2  Sam.  18: 11,  Ac.).  Whilst  a  portion  .f  i'^ 
spoils  were  immediately  used,  (eaten,  i<^.).  'v* 
law  required  (Numb.  31 :  26,  &c.)  that  nil  sb^ni.. 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which.  n"J' 
deducting  jl^  as  a  peace-offering,  (comp.No'?'^ 
18: 9)  fell  to  the  warriors;  the  other,  deducting 
t*ff  for  the  Levites,  was  to  be  distriboted  am^^nj 
the  people,  (Is.  9:8;  Ps.  119;  162).   Atticlesof 
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pecial  vnloe  were  often  given  freely  t<»  the 
.'einple  (Numb.  31 :  50,  Ac,  So  Abraham,  Gen. 
4:20):  frequently  armorial  trophies  (1  Sam. 
:i:9;  31:10;  2  Sam.8:ll;  2  K.  11:10;  1 
/hron.  26 :  27).  Metals  taken  were  also  thus  sur- 
endered  (Josh.  6 :  19,  24.  See  Ba7i),  Whether 
be  law  in  Numb.  31  was  intended  as  a  standing 
ole  cannot  be  determined.  RiJKTscni.* 

Bora,  Catherine  o.,  wife  of  Luther,  descended 
romtheold  family  of  von  Boms  of  Stein-Laussig, 
others  incorrectly  say  Lausitz,  Klein-Lausitz), 
ear  Bitterfeld  in  Meissen,      Her  mother  was 
Inna  c.  Bora,  from  the  family  of  t.  Haubitz  or 
laugwitz  ;  the  name  of  her  father  is  not  known. 
For  different  suppositions,  see  Waleh  1.,  295 ;  II., 
5.  Hoffmann,  p.  63,  Anmerk.  40.  Also  J.  J.  Vo- 
leVs attempt,  in  his  Frosapia  Lutherina  (not  pub- 
iflhed)  to  make  her  out  the  daughter  of  a  Leipsig 
aker,  Simon  Bores  or  Born,  com  p.  Walch,  11,11). 
the  was  born  Jan  29,  1499,  (as  we  learn  from 
obn    Adr.   Gleich's    medals.      Also    Bieler's 
>enkbild,  Wittenb..  1733.     Preface.— ffa/cA, 
I.,  6).    Of  her  childhood  nothing  is  known. 
L  nun  in  the  cloister  of  Nimptsch  nearGrimma, 
be  was  persuaded  of  the  folly  of  cloister  life, 
nd,  as  her  keepers  paid  no  attention  to  the 
etitions  of  her  relatives  fur  her  release,  with 
tie   knowledge    of    Luther   and    the    aid    of 
<eonbard    Koppe,    a    burger    of   Torgau    (to 
rbom  Luther  dedicated   the  treatise,  Yersucb 
nd  Antwort,  das  Jungfranen  Rloster  gottlich 
erlassen  rattgen,  1523|,  she,  together  with  eight 
ther  nuns,  made  good  her  escape  during  the 
ight  of  the  Sunday  evening  before  Easter,  (4-5 
Ipril),  1523.     On  the  third  day  of  Easter.  April 
,  tbey  came  to  Wittenberg.    Luther  welcomed 
bem,  took  up  collections  for  their  support,  and, 
s  their  relatives  declined  to  receive  them,  he 
)ut  them  under  the  care  of   honest  people, 
lathartne  got  into  the  family  of  Philip  Reich- 
nbach,  at  that  time  town-clerk,  and  afterwards 
urgomaster  of  Wittenberg.     Though  Luther 
bought  of  having  her  married,  he  had  not  ^et 
ntertained  the  idea  of  making  her  his  own  wife. 
!he  affection  which  Jerome  von  Baumg'drtner,  a 
atrician  of  NUrnberg,  had  for  her  soon  van- 
»hed  (comp.  Letter  of  Luther  of  Oct.  12,  1524, 
)«  Wette  II.,  653;  V.,  402),  whilst  Catharine 
erself  refused  a  proposal  from  Dr.  Caspar  Glatz, 
^icar  in  Orlamttnde.    Even  at  the  beginning  of 
be  year  1525  Luther  had  not  thought  of  marry- 
Qg.    His  own  inclination  being  seconded  by  the 
Qterests  of  the  Reformation,  bis  resolution  to 
Qter  into  the  conjugal  state  was  soon  formed, 
nd  as— to  use  his  own  language—-"  it  is  very 
angerous  to  postpone  marriage,  since  Satan 
flights  in  stirring  up  impediments  and  unloosen- 
ng  foul  tongues,"   he  soon  consummated  it. 
Without  any  consultation  with  his  own  friends, 
Q  Tuesday  after  Trinity,  June  13, 1525  (touch* 
Qg  the  time  comp.  Richter,  Geneolog.  Luther. 
.  225-260,  Walch,  I.,  96-115,  XL.  157-166,  J. 
^*  Walter,  Ace.  of  last  days  and  actions  of 
'Uther,I.,3,89,ftc.)in  company  with  Bugenhagen, 
^'  Job.  Apel  and  Lucas  Kranach,  aiid  others, 
Id  proceeded  to  Reichenbach's  house  and  sued 
or  Catharine.    The  marriage  immediately  fol- 
owed.    Lather  offered  the  prayer,  and  Bugen- 
lagen  performed  the  ceremony.     (Cone,   the 
oarr.-ring  see  r.  d.  Hasdt,  De  annuto  doctorali 


et  pronubo  lAiiheri,  Helmst.,  1703,  4to. — KMer. 
Ace.  of  Luther's  wedding  ring,  Berlin,  1741, 4to. 
— Hoffmann,  p.  44).  Then  came  communion, 
at  which  were  present,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Dr.  Junas  and  Kranach's  wife.  On 
the  following  day  Luther  entertained  a  larger 
circle  of  friends,  and  on  27th  June  was  given 
the  marriage  festival  proper,  to  which  Luther 
invited  his  parents  ana  friends  from  a  distance. 
(For  letters  of  invitation  see  Di  Wsttb,  III.,  1, 
9, 13,  &c.). 

The  reproaches  and  calumnies  which  were 
heaped  on  Luther  had  no  power  to  blast  the 
happiness  of  his  home.  Ue  himself  described 
"his  dear  faithful  wife,"  as  one  " who  at  all 
times  behaved  herself  as  a  pious  honest  woman ;'' 
as  one  "  in  whom  a  man  could  safely  trust,  a 
careful  housekeeper,  a  diligent  nurse  of  the 
sick."  "  She  has,"  says  Luther,  "  not  only 
watched  over  me  and  mine  at  a  true  wife,  but 
also  ministered  to  me  as  a  servant."  She  was 
"  courteous,  obedient,  and  agreeable."  (Luther 
to  Stiefel,  11  Aug.,  1520,  compu  Da  Wette,  III., 
125),  and  he  prized  her  more  than  "the  king- 
dom of  France  or  the  dominion  of  Venice." 
( Works,  ed.  Walch,  XXII.,  1724).  With  their 
children  were  born  both  joy  and  grief.  On  7th 
June,  1526,  was  born  Hans  or  John:  on  lOtb 
Dec,  1527,  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  died  Aug. 
3d,  1528;  on  4ch  May,  1529,  MagadaUne;  on 
7th  Nov.,  1531,  Jlfar^m;  on  28th  Jan.,  1533, 
Paul,  the  most  talented  of  Luther's  children, 
who  was  physician  to  Frederick  II.,  at  Lotha, 
then  to  Prince  August  and  Christian  I.,  at 
Dresden  (f  8  March,  1593);  and  in  the  year  1534^ 
the  sixth  and  last  child,  Marffareta,  These 
children,  chiefly  educated  by  the  father,  whose 
severity  was  occasionally  tempered  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  mother,  were  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  their  parents.  They  were  called  upon,  how- 
ever, to  bear  their  portion  of  affliction.  Luther's 
frequent  complaints,  Catharine's  weakly  con- 
dition before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  her 
severe  illness  in  the  year  1540  (Walch  I.,  243), 
and  the  sicknessess  of  the  children — these,  as 
Luther  frequently  remarked,  were  the  burdens  of 
married  life.  I'he  death  of  Magdalene  (20th 
Oct.,  1542)  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age, 
was  a  severe  blow.  Luther  comforted  his  wife 
in  her  distress  with  the  words :  "  Liebe  K&the, 
bedenke  doch  wo  sie  hinkommt ;  sie  kommt  ja 
wohl." 

Catharine  lived  seven  years  a  widow,  after  the 
death  of  Luther,  amid  cares  and  want.  The 
estate  of  her  husband  amounted  to  about  9000 
guilders.  (For  the  diff.  calcul.  comp.  Hofmann, 
p.  119. — C.  O,  Ruhmer:  On  the  circumstances 
of  Luther  and  his  wido^,  Leipz.,  1791, 8vo.).  In 
his  will  (comp.  Crell.  Curiosit.  Cab.  Repoa.  I., 
27.  Schl5ser.  Staatsanz.  VII.,  334.— De  Wette, 
Brief.  Y.,  422.  For  diff.  copies  see  Hofmann, 
113,  Anm.  61),  dated  Epiphany,  Jan.  6th  (aco. 
to  others  Sept.  16th  V  1542,  he  made  over  to  his 
wife  a  dowry,  ZuUdorf  (Zeilsdorf,  Z^Wdorf), 
the  house  oi  Bruno  (purchased  from  Bruno 
Bauer,  preacher  at  Dobien,  1531)  and  goblete 
and  jewels  worth  1000  guilders.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  450  gnil- 
ders.  As  this  income  scarcely  maintained  the 
family,  it  was  at  first  inoreasod  by  oontriButions. 
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Soon  After  Luther's  death,  the  Prince  gave  her| 
100  i^uilder8,  and  2000  guilders  to  the  ;!uardinn8 
of  the  childr<»n,  whilst  the  Count  cf  Mnnpfeld 
promised  a  like  amount,  to  be  inv^^sted,  of  which, 
Dowever,  when  Catharine  died  lOOOguIdins  were 
unpaid.  Christian  III.,  of  Denmark,  granted 
her  a  stipend  of  fifty  thalers  (D.  Dankschreiben 
K.'8  8.  Schvmacher^  Briefe  gel.  MUnner  an  d. 
K5nige  io  DUnem.  II.,  266.— ^oyinann,  123). 
Had  not  the  Smalcaldic  war  broken  forth, 
Catharine  might  have  lived  in  peace  and  com- 
parative comfort.  Though  Luther  had  often 
expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  remove  from 
Wittenberg  (Let  of  28  July,  1545.  De  WeUt,  V., 
753),  a  change  of  circumstances  seemed  to 
justify  her  in  remaining.  The  disastrous  issue 
of  the  war  having  induced  her  and  many  others 
to  take  refuge  in  flight,  she  fied  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Copenhagen,  but  hearing  on  her 
arrival  at  Oifhorn  that  refugees  were  allowed  a 
safe  return  to  their  homes,  she  retraced  her 
steps  and  went  back  to  Wittenberg.  Want  now 
stared  her  in  the  face.  The  Prince  could  no 
longer  contribute  to  her  support,  the  yearly 
stipend  of  Christian  III.  was  no  longer  furth- 
coming, and  her  property  was  overburdened 
with  taxes.  Forced  to  borrow  money,  she 
pawned  her  jewels  to  obtain  it,  and  the  renting 
of  her  house  to  boarders  enabled  her  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence.  Melanchthon  and  Bugen- 
hagen  having  in  vaift  applied  for  aid  to  Christ. 
III.,  she  herself  wrote  to  him  on  6th  Oct.,  1550 
{Schumacher,  II.,  268 ;  Hofmann,  129),  and  on  8th 
Jan.,  1552(5cAttmacA<?r.II..269;  Hofmann.  131), 
whilst  Bugenhagen  seconded  her  application  on 
11th  of  Jan.  From  a  letter  of  thanks  written  by 
John  Luther,  28th  Jan.,  1553,  after  his  mother^* 
death,  (ScAumacA«r,IL  ;  JJo/in  ann.  132)  it  would 
seem  that  her  petition  had  its  desired  effect. 
Catharine's  days  were  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  plague  having  made  its  appearance  in 
Wittenberg,  1552,  she,  together  with  her  child- 
dren,  went  to  Torgau,  iK-hither  the  University 
had  for  the  time  been  removed.  The  horses 
taking  fright  on  the  journey,  C,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  children,  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
fell  into  a  ditch.  Fear,  cold,  and  the  severe  con- 
cussion bntught  on  sickness,  which  soon  turned 
into  a  consumption,  with  which  she  died,  20th 
Dec,  1552,  in  her  house  at  Torgau  ;  her  last 
prayer  was  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  her 
children.  The  following  day,  the  members 
of  the  University  being  present  by  invitation 
of  Paul  £ber,  the  Vice-rector,  she  was  buried 
in  the  State  Church.  (Cone,  the  monument 
com  p.  BcsU,  p.  90,  Rem.  1).  Though  many 
Romish  authors  have  essayed  to  blacken  C.'s 
character  by  unfounded  charges  and  base 
slanders,  the  purity  and  happiness  of  her  wed- 
ded life  arc  proof  against  all  such  attempts.  C. 
was  a  simple-heartea  Christian  wife.  Learning 
she  possessed  not,  and  though  deficient  in  what 
we  now  call  culture,  yet  in  all  that  we  know  of 
her,  she  manifested  a  clearness  of  insight  which 
was  often  of  service  to  Luther.  Firmly  rooted 
in  the  faith,  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Scripture  (Luther  to  Jonas,  28th  Oct.,  1535,  in  De 
WeUe  IV.,  645.  comp.  Works  XXII.,  24),  Lather 
''imself  witnessed  to  her  firm  faith  (Works  XXL, 
165),  and  her  own  words  in  Luther's  sickness. 


1527,  confirmed  it:  "My  dear  Doctor,  if  it  be 
God's  will,  I  would  rather  have  you  with  God 
than  with  myself."  Stability  and  finnnew  were 
her  chief  characteristics,  whilst  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  her  own  dignity,  which  made  her  think 
herself  worthy  of  an  Arosdorff,  or  of  a  Luther, 
when  excited  by  envy,  might  easily  pses  over 
into  pride;  which,  indeed,  Luther  had  once  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  her  defects  (TableTslk,p.309]. 
still,  she  alwavs  regarded  herself  as  a  gnni 
sinner  (Table  ^Palk,  p.  155).  Common  mdm 
and  frugality  presided  over  her  domestic  aff&in, 
and  her  economy  tempered  and  moderated  the 
too  generous  liberality  of  Luther.  The  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  her  of  niiRer- 
liness  and  prodigality,  havo  no  f<iundation  in 
truth,  and  the  legacy  left  her  children  (comp. 
Richier,  p.  398,  &c.)  shows  that,  in  her  widoir> 
hood,  she  practised  the  habits  she  had  formed  in 
the  married  state.  To  Luther  in  his  sickneis 
she  was  a  careful  nurse,  and  to  her  children,  u 
the  accident  above  mentioned  proves,  a  faithful 
mother.  As  regards  her  outward  appearance, 
accounts  differ.  Romanists,  governed  by  self- 
interest,  represent  her  as  a  being  of  eitniordi- 
nary  beauty.  Paintings  (comp.  Besie,  p.  131, 
Hojmann,  p.  168,  &c.,  Jos,  Heller,  Luku 
Kranach's  Life  and  Works. ;  Bamberg,  18^1) 
show  that,  thoujih  not  a  perfect  beauty,  sb« 
possessed  a  fine  furm  and  noble  face. 

Literature:  Genealogia  Luiherorum  a  Dr. 
M,  Lulhero,  deducia  in  the  Con9iliis,  WUtenberg. 
IV.  \Jo.,Fr.  Maycri,  de  Catharina  Lutheri  cod- 
juge  Diss.,  Uamb.,  1698,  and  often  (German 
Frankf.  u.  Leips.,  1724) ;  Dav.  Riehter,  Genea- 
logia  Lutheroruro,  Berlin  and  Leipz.,  1738,  8to.: 
Chr.  AV.  Fr.  Walch :  True  history  of  Oath,  t, 
Bora,  1st  Pt.  2  ed.,  Halle,  1752 ;  2d  Pt,  1754; 
Kreiissler,  Mem.  of  the  Ref.,  1  Abth.,  Leipz..  1S17; 
IT.  Reate,  Hist  of  Cath.  v.  Bora,  Dalle,  1»^: 
Fr,  G.  Hofmann,  Cath.  v.  Bora,  or  Luther  as 
Husband  and  Father,  Leipz.,  1845.  The  chief 
work  in  opp.  to  her  is:  Eusebii  Engclhardi 
(Michael  Kuen)  Lucifer  Wittenbergensu,  or  ibe 
Morning  Star  of  Wittenberg,  2  Pts.,  Lindsbenj, 
1747, 1749.  For  particulars  see  Hofma?in,  p.  190i 
&o.  Cone,  the  family  of  Luther  comp.  Ric^ 
ter's  Genealogy;  Resie,  p.  113,  Ac  In  pa^ti^ 
ular:  Kobbe,  Qenealog.  Tree  of  Luther's  FttO, 
Qrimma,  1846.  Ublhorn. — Enncnirwi' 

Borborians,  Borboritei  (so-called,  accoi^- 

ing  to  Epiphan.  haer.  26,  and  Philastr,  de  kaer-i 
from  Boppopo(,  because  they  wallowed  in  fiith; 
also  (Epipn,)  Roddians,  in  Egypt,  Phibionites> 
in  other  countries,  Barbalitcs,  oecuodiaDS*  Se- 
cratites,  &c.,  were  a  Gnostic  party,  said  to  bi 
descended  from  the  Nicolaitans.  Although  m 
may  not  believe  all  that  is  reported  concernio^ 
their  vile  practices,  it  is  clear  that  they  held  to 
Gnostic  Antimonianism,  based  upon  Gno»tK 
Dualism.  They  boasted  the  possession  of  ^ 
tain  sacred  books,  one  called  Noria  (the  rtoM 
they  gave  to  Noah's  wife),  a  Gospel  of  E^e, 
Books  of  Seth,  Revelations  of  Adam,  ^c  *^J 
used  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  but  did  not  acknowWg« 
the  God  of  the  0.  T.  as  the  supreme  deity.  Tb«y 
taught  that  there  were  eight  heavens,  each  on^ 
a  separate  prince.  In  the  seventh  reigned  S^ 
baotn,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  represented  by  some  Borboritea  om« 
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tha  fonn  of  sti  mb  or  a  hog ;  hence  the  Jewish 
prohibition  of  swine'e  flesh.  In  the  eighth 
mven  reign  Barbelo,  the  mother  of  the  liYing. 
^he  Father  of  All,  the  supreme  Qod  and  Christ, 
rbej  denied  that  Christ  was  horn  of  Marj,  or 
md  a  real  bodj ;  and  also  the  resurreetion  of 
be  body.  The  human  soul  after  death  wanders 
ibrou^h  the  seten  heavens,  until  it  obtains  rest 
iritb  Barbelo.  Man  possesses  a  soul  in  common 
ritb  plants  and  beasts.  According  to  Augustine 
hef  taught  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  the 
nibstance  of  God,  and  hence  could  not  be  poi- 
nted bj  contact  with  matter.  In  their  assem- 
blies tbej  practised  (according  to  Epiph.)  the 
nUtt  ring  condemned  in  Rom.  1 :  24-27  (see 
Gpiphan.  and  Avoustine,  de  haer.).  The  Men- 
lonite  Waterlandians  have  also  been  called  Bor- 
)oriteg.  IIebzoo.* 

Bordelom  rout,  the,  a  small  sect  of  15-20 
)er»on8,  found  in  1739,  in  Bordelum,  near  Bred- 
itedt,  with  David  BlLr,  or  BUhr,  a  Saxon  candi- 
late  of  theology,  for  their  leader.  It  was  one  of 
bose  unhealthy  excrescences  which  often  grow 
»Qt  of  movements  which  aim  at  moral  and  reli* 
poufl  reform,  and  of  which  so  man^  appeared 
n  connection  with  the  pietistie  agitations  of 
lermany.  The  members  of  this  party  indulged 
Q  tbe  most  immoral  practices,  under  the  pre- 
ence  of  a  piety  so  exalted  that  it  could  not  sin ; 
n  all  which  Btthr  himself  set  tbe  wontt  exam- 
lie.  BUhr  died  n  miserable  death  in  tbe  winter 
»f  1743,  universally  abhorred  (oomp.  Acta  hi^ 
or.-tccieiiiast.  T.  V.  (Th.  29),  656,  Ac.,  and  An- 
lang,  1014,  &c.,  T.  VII.  (Th.  39).  383,  &c.). 

W.  Klosb.* 

BoreL  and  the  Borelifta.-^AdAm  Borel 

Boreel,  h.  1603,  in  Zealand,  f  1667)  lived  in 
he  period  of  the  stiffest  Reformed  dogmatism  ; 
lence  his  independency,  and  insisting  upon  the 
xcluvive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,     lie  was 

•  preacher,  but  quit  the  office  from  honest, 
hough  wrong,  convictions.  His  work.  Ad  legem 
t  Ustimonium,  excited  great  attention.    Its  aim 

•  to  show  that  the  simple  word  of  Qod  is  the 
oly  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation.  lie  as* 
ails  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  and  declares 
private  worship  better  and  more  obligatory  than 
public  worship.  Accordingly  he  gathered  adhe- 
ents  ic  Amsterdam  (1645),  who  had  their  own 
eligions  meetings,  lie  was  the  author  also  of 
'«  veriUUt  kiU,  evangel.^  &c.  (1677) ;  Traetai.  de 
^rakma  religione,  Ac.,  1664,  Ac,  &c.  (see  Ar- 
oldf  Kirchen-Q.  Ketserhist.,  III.,  o.  VI.,  p.  28). 

HxazoQ.* 
Borgia,  JVtrnm.— (See  JeiuiiB,) 
fiorri  [Banrot  Bwrrkust  Bwrrki\  Franeit  Mh 
K  alchymist,  fanatic,  and  adventurer  of  tbe 
th  cent.,  b.  in  Milan,  1627.  He  studied  in  the 
'oli.  of  the  Jesuits,  Rome,  entered  the  service 
f  the  Roman  eoorl,  experimented  in  alchemy, 
nd  then  commenced  bis  search  for  the  philoso* 
her's  stone.  After  indulging  for  a  season  in 
eniaal  excesses,  be  seems  to  bavt  been  seiied 
rith  fits  of  goodness,  which,  however^  soon  took 
wron^  direction.  He  d ieplayod  external  piety, 
omplained  ef  the  prevalence  of  vico  in  Rome, 
od  proclaimed  the  near-  approach  of  a  great 
eformatioB,  wbioh  bo  sbouM  iDtroduoe.  He 
Mgbt  the divinilTof  Mary,  tbal aho  was  an  in- 
wnatioB  of  tbo  Holy  Obeoti  an4  oorpovoaU j 
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in  the  Enchnrist.  He  pretended  to  have  received 
special  revelations  directing  him  how  to  proceed 
with  the  reformation ;  also  that  the  Archangel 
Michael  had  given  htm  a  sword,  ornamented 
with  the  likenesses  of  the  seven  highest  spirits. 
The  Inquisition  soon  heard  of  his  movemetits. 
Finding  himnelf  unsafe  in  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Milan,  and  collected  a  small  society  around  him, 
including  some  priests.  He  imposed  on  his  fol- 
lowers the  vow  of  poverty,  and  appropriated 
their  money.  He  meditated  an  insurrection, 
and  a  seisure  of  the  government.  But  his  plot 
was  detected,  and  four  of  his  adherents  impri- 
soned. B.  escaped,  and  visited  different  parts 
as  alchymist,  pnysioian,  ^.  He  even  duped 
some  crowned  heads,  and  obtained  large  sums 
from  them.  In  1670  he  fled  from  Denmark  to  Tur- 
key, but  was  seised  on  bis  way  thither,  and  kept 
(1672)  in  a  mild  imprisonment  in  Englesburg, 
until  his  death,  1695  (see  ^av^;  Jmc/d  (who 
speak  A  too  leniently  of  him),  III.,  o.  18 ;  ilrKh 
and  Gruber.  Iltazoo.* 

BoTTOmeo.  Charles  ( f7<>imt  of),  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
was  bom  Oct.  2, 1538.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Pius  IV.  Already  in  childhood,  Borromeo 
manifested  an  inclination  for  the  priesthood. 
After  he  bad  visited  the  elementary  sch<K>ls  of 
his  father's  native  city,  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  where  profligacy  then  pre- 
vailed', the  temptations  of  which  he  successfully 
reoiHted.  lie  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1560.  and.  at  the  age  of  22,  as  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
Although  an  object  of  envy  to  many,  even  bit 
enemies  were  obliged  to  honor  him.  Ho  spent 
six  years  after  his  elevation  at  Rome  in  the  dis- 
eharge  of  the  offices  of  penitentiary  and  arch- 
pres^ter,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope  him* 
self.  He  also  had  tho  supervision  of  several 
monastic  orders.  He  had  not  yet  been  ordained, 
and,  in  order  to  escape  the  importunities  of  his 
relations,  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick,  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  marry,  and  thus  perpetuate 
the  almost  extinct  name  of  his  family,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  ordination  privately, 
and  entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1565,  but  soon  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  to  see  his  uncle,  the  Pope,  expire  in 
his  arms.  Henceforth  Borromeo  strove  to  effect 
a  radical  reform  in  his  diocese.  He  believed 
that  the  Romish  Church  had  strength  sufficient 
within  itself  for  its  own  renovation,  and,  as  far 
he  himself  was  concerned,  he  left  no  stone  uih 
turned  to  accomplish  this  end.  His  talents,  bia 
health,  his  possessions  were  wholly  ^ven  to  tbe 
Church,  whose  interests  he  served  with  the  oon- 
victioD  and  spirit  of  a  martyr.  The  greatest 
simplicity  reigned  at  bis  court;  bis  timo  was 
divided  between  his  stodies,  spiritual  exeroisee, 
and  in  the  practice  of  bis  pastoral  duties.  Tho 
education  of  the  clergy,  for  whom  he  foonded 
seminaries,  was  the  o^ect  of  his  partioubir  can. 
He  did  much  towards  beautifying  tho  stylo  of 
chnrch  edifices,  introduced  a  strict  church-disci* 
pline,  and  visitod  in  person,  in  midwinter,  the 
oMst  distant  parts  of  bis  diocese.  He  olaraberod 
over  the  most  rag^  otmge  of  tbe  Alps,  eonglit 
oat  tbeberdtmea  in  their  hots,  and  ekarad  with 
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ihem  tL«ir  bard  bed  and  fro^l  fare.  Witb 
Borromeo's  name  is  inaeparably  connected  the 
reactionary  movement  in  Switserland,  vrhich 
was  closely  allied  to  the  recall  of  the  Jesuiu  and 
the  founding  of  the  Borromean  League.  In 
1570  be  visited  Switxerland,  and  started  mea- 
sures which  others  carried  out.  He  also  founded 
the  Helvetic  Seminary  of  Milan  fur  the  educa- 
tion of  priests  for  Switserland,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ultramontane  principles  in  that  land 
of  freedom.  The  rest  of  bis  life  abounds  in  in- 
spiring  evidences  of  noble  courage  and  unwaver- 
ing trust  in  God.  When,  in  1570,  a  famine,  and, 
in  1576,  the  plague  prevailed  in  Milan,  be 
offered  help  to  all,  even  risking  bis  own  life. 
He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  Humiliaii 
(see  Art).  On  the  evening  of  Oct.  25,  1569, 
whilst  devutionally  engaged  in  a  chapel,  and 
just  as  the  choir  had  begun  to  sing,  Noti  turbe- 
tur  eor  vutrum,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet.  All 
was  confufiion,  only  B.  stood  unmoved.  The 
ball  had  only  graied  the  skin. — ^B.  died  Nov.  3, 
1584.  liis  monument  stands  in  t^e  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  and  his  towering  statue  of  brass, 
erected  in  Arona,  seems  to  be  pronouncing 
benedictions  upon  that  beautiful  region.  He 
was  canonised  by  Paul  V.,  in  1610 ;  his  anni- 
Tersary  is  Nov.  4. — (Oodkau,  la  vie  de  C.  Bonh 
mee:  Par.,  1747  ;  Touron,  la  vie,  &c.,  B.,  Par., 
1751 ;  Stolt,  Karl  B.,  Zflr.,  1781;  Sailer,  Augs., 
1823 ;  GiussANO,  Augsb.,  1836,  3  vols. ;  Dib- 
EiNOBR,  K9ln,  1846 ;  Biogr.  univers. 

H  AOiN  B  ACH . — ErmenirouL 
BOMnett  Janu*  Benign^  born  on  the  27  th  of 
Sept.,  1627,  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
reaped  distinguished  honors  in  the  department 
of  government.  Having  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  CoUefce  of  Jesuits,  located 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  finished  his  studies  in 
that  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  In  philosophy  be 
was  a  Cartesian;  in  theology  he  followed  the 
■ystem  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  had  great  ad- 
miration for  the  writings  of  Augustine,  in  which, 
though  combatting  them  in  the  controversy  with 
the  t/ansenists,  be  professed  to  find  explanations 
of  every  thing.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age  he  defend^  his  first  thesis.  So  great,  indeed, 
had  his  reputation  for  talent  already  become, 
that,  when  called  upon  in  the  Hdtef  de  Ram- 
booillet  to  improvise  a  sermon  on  a  given  subject, 
not  in  the  least  dashed,  but  full  of  that  self-con- 
fidence which  never  forsook  him,  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection  he  delivered  a  discourse  which 

gave  genenil  satisfaction.  In  1648,  he  defended 
is  second  theeis  in  the  presence  of  Prince 
Cond^,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it,  and,  faicving 
been  tonsured  when  but  a  child,  eight  years  old, 
in  1652  became  a  Priest  and  Doct«»r  of  Theology. 
Having  spent  Rome  time  at  Saint-Laxare,  under 
the  tuition  of  Vincent  of  Paul,  he  went  to  Metx, 
where  he  had  been  invested  with  a  rich  benefice, 
preached  frequently,  wrote  a  refutation  of  a 
Catechism  by  the  Reformed  minister  Puul  Ferry, 
was  charged  by  the  queen-mother  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestants  in  his  city,  and 
was  often  summoned  to  Paris  to  shed  the  bril- 
liance of  his  eloquence  upon  the  Court  itself. 
To  bim  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved 
'he  conyersinn  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Turenne 
ad  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau.    In  obedience 


to  the  wishes  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1m 
sought  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  nuns  of  Port 
Royal  to  the  decree  condemnatory  of  Jsnsenifo, 
an^,  whilst  thus  engaged,  by  his  coortesy  and 
mildness,  gained  the  confidence  of  Nicole  and 
Amauld.  Having  preached  the  funeral  nerroon 
of  Queen  Anna  of  Austria,  and  been  charged 
with  the  correction  of  the  Jansenistic  translation 
of  the  New  Tost,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Condom,  1669,  in  which  year  also  he  pronoonecd 
the  funeral  discourse  of  the  widowed  queen  of 
England,  and  soon  after  that  of  Henrietta  of 
England,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  T)ie 
following  year  the  education  of  the  daophin 
having  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  kin^. 
Boasuet  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  deT<rt^ 
himself  to  the  training  of  a  laiy,  effeminate 
youth,  with  an  energr  that  deserved,  bat  did  net 
achieve,  a  corresponding  success.  For  his  beo^ 
fit  he  wrote  the  TraiU  de  la  connaisanee  deDia 
et  de  wi-fneme^  the  Diseoure  sur  VkiMUtire  nniw- 
seUe,  and  the  Politique  tirie  des  prapres  panh 
de  VEcriture  Sainie,  This  last,  published  aft?T 
his  death  (Paris,  1709,  4to.),  consisting  ai  it 
does,  of  passages  of  Scripture  joined  togetbff 
by  brief  annotations,  is  of  subordinate  inteRrt 
and  of  no  practical  account,  whilst  the  two  first 
mentioned  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions that  emanated  from  his  pen.  Uif 
Introduction  a  la  philoeophie,  ou  iraiU  delam^ 
naiesanee  de  Dieu  et  desoi^mime,  likewi<«  issoeJ 
after  his  death  (Paris,  1722.  8vo.)  unfolds,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Descartes,  in  a  c\tu 
methodical  style,  the  elements  of  psychologT.afr^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Gcid :— a  b<^ 
excellent  little  book,  which  is  still  used  intbe 
French  Lvceums,  together  with  Desemiei  Dif- 
eours  sur  la  meihode,  as  the  basis  of  elemental^ 
instruction  in  philosophy.  The  Dit&mntf 
Vkittoire  univereelle,  first  published  in  PtfA 
1681,  2  vol.,  in  4to.,  though  its  fundamental  td«> 
is  false,  is  still  regarded  as  a  classic,  and  atsdM 
in  the  schools. 

Besides  these  labors,  B.  endeavored  to  connH 
Protestants.  Of  his  polemical  writings  we  ih^d* 
tion,  1)  the  Rifutaiion  du  ccU^A.</eFoTy(Meti, 
1655, 12mo.,  Paris,  1729, 12mo.)  -,2)  thcF^ 
de  la  dodr.  de  VEglite  cath,  tur  let  matHra^ 
eonfroe.  (Paris,  1671,  ]2mo.,  transl.  into  Udk 
German,  English,  Dutch,  Italian)  which  exeitf^ 
great  attention ;  3)  the  Traiti  de  la  common,  te** 
lee  dettxeepecee  (Paris,  1682, 12mo.),deiiifO>«<}^ 
provu  ilitit,  as  the  practice  of  distribattn^  tte 
Lord's  Supper  under  one  species  had  alvaji 
been  allowed,  it  was  no  reason  for  separatinf 
from  the  Church,  and,  as  the  reception  ofit 
under  both  forms  also  early  obtained  io  tit 
Church,  it  might  be  thus  given  to  those  who  Ian 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  such  distribntion: 
4)  the  Hittoire  dee  variaiions  dee  Eglitei  prfde- 
tantes,  which  appeared  when  B.  was  bishop  <>' 
Meaux  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1688,  4to.).  In  this  la^ 
work,  which  betravs  more  of  the  partisan  ^p'"^ 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  others,  be  makw  «« 
of  an  oft  repeated  argument,  which  has  frvqoen^ 
It  been  refuted  and  may  be  turned  a|:*^1<^ 
Romanism  itself.  His  E^^Mmiion  de  h if^ 
caiholimit  having  been  censored  by  the  Btrtdff 
Romaniate  who  refase  to  accede  to  the  ^^^ 
conoeaaiont  it  contained,  a  Reformed  theoH^- 
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ISO,  La  Baslide,  efaarged  upon  bim  a  want  of 
crecmeoi  between  the  fnith  of  the  Romish 
boroh  and  hie  repreeentation  of  it.  B.  retorted 
lis  charge. 

A  Protestant  maid  of  honor,  who  was  eonneo- 
id  with  the  Court,  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of 
orenne,  having  been  shaken  in  her  faith  bj  the 
'^xpoiUitm  de  la  dodrine  de  VEgli$e  caihciique, 
esoaght  Claude  to  argue,  in  her  presence,  with 
i.  the  points  in  dispute.    The  conference,  which 
)ok  place  1678,  ended  in  no  decisire  result ; 
oib  parties  claimed  the  victory,  whilst  Mile, 
e  Doras  became  a  convert  to  the  church  which 
iemed  to  her  the  most  convenient  one.  B.  hav- 
ig  published,  contrary  to  the  agreement  with 
tlaude,  the  proceedings,  under  the  title  of  Conr 
htMe  mee  M.  Ctoude  ( Paris,  1682, 12mo.),  the 
itter  issued  a  reply  (Riponae  au  liwre  de  M, 
iteque  de  Meaux,  iniituU  eanfirenee,  eie„  Char- 
Aton,  1683,  8vo.).     In  the  year  1681,  as  a 
Bwsrd  for  the  education  of  the  dauphin,  now 
ompleted,  be  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Meaux, 
rhere,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Westants  in   bis  diocese,  he  composed  his 
ieMrc  poitoraU  avx   nouveaux   caihoUquea  de 
m  diocese,  Ar.,   (Paris,  1686,  4to.)  and  his 
hUekieme  de  Meaux  (Paris,  1687,  12mo.).    He 
resided  over  the  meeting  uf  the  French  clergy 
onvened  bv  the  king,  1682,  for  the  purpose  of 
raining  a  decision  concerning  the  royal  prero- 
istivesand  the  so>called  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
)horch  (see  Art.),  and  drew  the  four  pronositions 
-afterwards  made  royal  statutes — which  de- 
lared  the  French  monarchs  independent  of  the 
piritual  power  in  civil  matters,  and  asserted  the 
ights  of  General  Councils.     At  the  instigation 
f  Loois  XIV.  B.  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
pub.  after  bis  death,  Luxemb.,  1730, 2  vols.  4to., 
rreneh,  Paris,  1735,  2  vols.  4to.)  in  defence  of 
be  decisions  of  the  clergy  against  the  papal 
•all  wbieh  had  been  issued  agninst  them,  and 
gainst  Cltramontanism.    The  Hisioiredes  vari^ 
Hon*  having   been   published,   1688,   B.  was 
ailed  upon  to  defend  them  (in  writings  ranging 
rom  1689-1701,  and  collected,  Lilttich,  1710,  2 
ol.  12mo.)  against  the  sharp  and  for  the  most 
tart  well-founded  replies  by  Jurieu  (in  his  Letires 
^<uicraU$  adreMmea  attx  Jidilen  de  France  qui 
nmiatent  sous  ia  eapiivite  de  Babylone,  3.  anneet 
^ierd»,  12mo.)  and  by  Basnage  (Huitoire  de  la 
digion  dee  EglUee  reformees,  2.  B.  Rotterd., 
690,  12mo.,  UiMtoire  de  I'Eglise  depuis  J.  C. 
iosqu'k  present,  2,  B.  Rotterd..  1699,  ful.).  Boo- 
uet  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  France.    In  his  eulogy  on  Chancellor 
ietellier,  he  declared    the    revocation  of  the 
^ict  of  Naotes,  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
0  be  a  most  delightful  exhibition  of  royal 
tothority. 
The  Quietism  of  Mad.  Guyon  (see  Art.)  having 
^n  favorably  received  at  the  Court  and  by 
oao^  uf  the  clergy,  B.,  whose  orthodoxy  and 
tmbition  had  been  censured,  felt  constrained  to 
Iraw  bis  pen  against  this  fanatical  woman  and 
tor  defender,  F6nelon,  and  wrote  his  Inatrwdion 
ur  lee  etate  d'oraieon^  ou  aont  expoeeea  Us  erreure 
^fivxmifiiiqueedenaej&ure  (Paris,  1697, 8vo.) 
Q  which  be  completely,  but  in  a  spirit  of  bitter> 
ieas,  overthrew  the  Quietistio  principle.     Ho 
havered  tlie  eaplanationt  advanced  by  F6nelon, 


and  fiercely  assailed  his  Maximes  dee  Saints^ 
which,  though  it  taught  Quietism,  based  it  upon 
pure,  disinterested  love  to  God  ;  hesitated  not, 
in  the  composition  of  his  Relation  surlequietieme 
(Paris,  1698,  8vo.),  to  make  use  of  cnromonico- 
tions  given  in  confidence  and  never  designed  for 
the  public  eye  by  F6nelon,  and  even  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  Max,  dea 
Sainta  and  the  banishment  of  its  author  from 
the  Court  The  submission  of  F^nelon  failed 
to  appease  the  enmity  of  B.,  who  asserted  that 
it  was  not  definite  enough ;  and  public  opinion, 
in  turn,  charged  B.  with  a  spirit  of  implacable 
nride. — Louis  XIV.  loaded  him  with  honors;  in 
1697,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  State-Coun- 
cil and  in  1698  Rum6nier  of  the  dauphiness,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundv.  In  the  meeting  of  the 
clergy  in  the  year  1700,  as  before,  he  was  the  pre- 
siding spirit ;  through  his  influence  censure  was 
pronounced  against  the  lax  morality  of  the  so- 
called  new  casuists,  vis.,  the  Jesuits,  and  Jan- 
senism again  compelled  to  hide  its  head ;  and  by 
bis  pen  was  written  the  Centura  et  declaratio 
eonventua  generalia  eUri  gallicani  (Paris.  1701, 
4to.).  Bent  upon  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church-dogmas,  in  1702  he  composed  an  TnatruO' 
Hon  aur  la  veraion  du  JV.  Teat  imprimie  a  Tretaux 
(Paris,  12mo.),  in  which,  without  any  reason, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  great  bitterness,  he  accuses 
the  author  of  this  translation,  Richard  Simon, 
of  Pelagianism,  &c.  His  last  treatise,  composed 
during  his  last  illness,  is  an  interpretation  of 
Isaiah,  7 :  14.  and  Psalm  21,  (Paris,  1704, 12mo.) 
Sur  Vinfantement  de  la  Vierge  et  aur  la  paaaian 
et  le  dilaiaaement  de  noire  Seigneur,  He  died  in 
Paris,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1704. 

Distinguished  alike  as  an  orator,  a  historian, 
a  theologian,  and  a  controversialist,  Bossuet  did 
eminent  service  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  in  France  has  always  been  called, 
in  the  words  of  Labruy^re,  the  last  of  the  Church- 
Fathers.  His  breadth  of  view,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  the  richness  of  his  imagination, 
combined  with  a  beautiful,  elevated,  and  musi- 
cal style,  have  given  his  works  a  genera]  circu- 
lation, not  only  among  Catholics  but  also  among 
a  certain  class  of  Protestants.  Though  generally 
regarded  as  the  ornament  of  the  French  pu1pit» 
we  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  tnat 
his  Diacoura  funebrea  are  masterpieces  of  orato- 
rical skill.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
literary  taste  than  for  any  exhibition  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  Christian  preaching.  Not- 
withstanding the  sublimity  of  many  of  their 
conceptions,  and  the  undeniable  depth  of  feeling 
and  purity  of  taste  they  display,  they  are  rather 
the  productions  of  a  (Hiurtier  who  reflected  the 
splendors  of  Loois  XIV.  than  of  an  impartial 
servant  of  the  Divine  word.  B.  lacked  that 
evangelical  boldness  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  Christian  eloquence,  and  Arnauld 
was  right  when  he  said  that  B.  never  had  the 
courage  to  remonstrate  with  the  king.  The 
remark,  therefore,  of  one  of  his  latest  biograph- 
ers, that  B.,' when  indulging  in  flattery,  remained 
a  Christian,  is  to  be  regarded  as  mere  flattery 
itself.  Of  bis  sermons,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  improvising,  but  six  funeral  orations 
wore  wholly  written  b^  himself. 

B.'t  highest  ambition  was  to  sacrifice  bxB 
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enidition  and  elegance  of  lanpiage  on  the  altar 
of  the  royal  will.  As  Protei«tanti«ni  destnijed 
QDity,  he  com  hatted  it,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  Rominh  Church  and 
UltramoDtaniDm  were  one  and  indivisible,  he  as> 
serted  royal  absolutism  against  the  supremaey 
of  the  Pope. 

The  entire  works  of  B.,  the  more  important 
of  which  we  have  mentioned,  went  tnrough 
frequent  editions.  The  firsts  not  perfectly  com- 
plete ed.  in  1743-1753,  Parip,  20  vol.  in  4to. ; 
the  last  three  containing  the  Oeutres  posthumeM, 
Better  ed.  by  the  Benedictine  Dtforia^  intended 
to  fill  up  3o  vols.,  only  twenty-seven,  however, 
appearing,  its  publ.  having  been  interrupted  by 
the  Revolution.  The  latest  and  most  complete, 
1819»  Versnilles.  46  vols,  in  8vo.,  by  Cardinal 
Bau99el,  who  also  wrote  his  life.  Paris,  1814,  4 
vols,  in  8vo.  (In  Oermnn  by  Ftder^  Sulibnch, 
1820,  3  vols,  in  8vo.).  Additions  to  this  Biog. 
— more  of  a  panegyric  than  a  memoir — by  7b6o- 
raud :  Svpplimeni  aux  histoires  dt  Boisuet  et  de 
Fenelon,  Paris,  1822,  8vo. 

C.  ScBMiDT. — Ermentrmti. 

BOTAourt,  Dominic  (b.  in  Paris.  1628,  t  Paris, 
1702),  was  a  learned  Jesuit,  chiefly  deserving 
mention  here,  however,  for  his  French  version 
of  the  N.  T.,  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.,  12mo.,  in  1697  and  1703.  The 
translation  is  diffuse  and  turbid,  and  attracted 
but  little  notice.  C.  Schiiidt.* 

Bonrdaloue,  Louis,  b.  1632,  in  Bourges,  a 
Jesuit.  After  teaching  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
moral  theology  for  several  years,  his  superiors, 
on  account  of  bis  remarkable  eloquence,  desired 
him  to  devote  himself  to  preaching.  He 
preached  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  fmm  1670. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he 
was  sent  to  Langoedoc,  to  convert  the  Protest- 
ants; in  doing  this  he  displayed  unusual  mode^ 
ration.  lie  snent  his  last  years  in  ministering  to 
the  poor,  ana  those  confined  in  hospitals  and 

Erisons.  f  1704.  If  it  were  possible  to  reflect 
onor  upon  the  Jesuit  Order,  B.  did  it.  But  he 
was  a  Jesuit  only  in  name,  and  won  the  admira- 
tion even  of  the  enemies  of  the  order.  As  a 
preacher  he  excelled  chiefly  in  clearness  and 
argument.  He  had  neither  the  fcrandeur  of 
Bossuet  nor  the  depth  of  Massillon,  but  snr- 

{ massed  both  in  demonstration.  He  is  the  re- 
brmer  of  the  French-Romish  style  of  preaching. 
The  first  and  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  R 
Breionneau,  Paris,  1707,  14  vols.,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt.* 
Bonrffet. — (See  Pragmatic  Sanction,) 
BonnglUUIt  AnioineUt,  b.  1616,  at  Lisle,  of 
wealthy  parents,  was  so  deformed  that  the  family 
at  first  thouj^ht  of  stifling  her  as  a  monster.    Of 
an  active  mind,  but  disliaed  by  h«$r  mother,  she 
was  left  to  herself,  read  mystical  books,  indulged 
fanatical  fancies,  and  imagined  herself  destined 
to  restore  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.    De- 
spite her  deformity  her  parents  planned  her 
marriage.  She  fled,  and  on  being  brought  baek 
again  escaped,  and  sought  shelter  with  the 
Archb.  of  Carobray,  who  placed  her  in  a  mon* 
astery.  Restless  and  ad  venturoue,  the  persuaded 
sevend  nuns  to  join  her  in  flight,  but,  on  being 
'?tected,  she  was  sent  away  from  the  city.  After 
r  father's  death  she  baoaoM  governesa  of  the 


hospital  at  Lisle.  Bui  she  soon  agsin  saw 
visione,  demons,  and  demoniacs.  Expelled  from 
Lisle,  she  wandered  through  Flanders,  Bmbant, 
and  Holland.  In  Amsteraara  she  collected  all 
sorts  of  seetarists  around  her.  Driven  thence, 
she  settled  on  an  island  on  the  Holstein  coa^t, 
where  she  united  her  party,  erected  a  press,  and 
issued  numerous  tracts  in  French,  German,  snd 
Flemish.  This  being  prohibited,  she  left  the 
island,  and,  after  manT  trials  and  adventem, 
died  at  Franeker,  1680.  Though  she  refused 
giving  to  the  poor,  lest  they  afaouM  abuse  the 
gift,  she  left  her  property  to  the  hospitsl  of 
Lisle.  She  wmte  25  tracts,  all  teaching  aboot 
the  same  thing:  the  Chnrch  should  be  restored 
to  its  purity ;  instead  of  outward  forms,  inner 
feelings ;  and  the  inner  light  in  place  of  the 
written  word,  &c.  Her  worka  were  collected, 
and  her  life  written  by  Pnret^  21  To]s.,8ro., 
Amst.,  1679,  &c.  She' left  no  party,  but  ber 
views  gained  some  ascendency  in  Scotland  to* 
wards  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

C.  Schmidt.* 

Bower,    Archibald,  a  religious  partisan  ef 
dubious    character,   b.   in    Dundee,   Seotlnni 
After  passing  through   the  Scots'  College  at 
Douay,  he  went  to  Rome,  joined  the  Jesoitu,  snd 
then  publicly  taught  history,  rhetoric,  and  phil- 
osophy in  different  pliicea.    In  Macerata  be  vm 
counsellor  of  the  Inquisition.     In  1726  be  rad- 
denlv  left  Mncerata,  fled  secretly  from  Italj  \» 
£ngfand,  and  after  several  years  of  doubt  snd 
nncertnintv,    publicly    entered    the    Anfrlino 
Church,     tiis  flight  from  Italy  was  caoiied,  ««> 
cording  to  his  statement,  by  a  change  of  riev?, 
snd  by  the  Inquisition  ;  bis  enemies  said  he  fifd 
from  punishment  for  inconttnency.   In  Eng]«nd 
he  was  first  employed  on  the  Bisteria  LOerark, 
a  monthly  review,  and,  after  1730.  prepared  tb^ 
Roman  HisUvry  in  the  Universal  History  of  ^ 
vols.     Through  the  favor  of  Lord  Lyttleton  uid 
other  disringuished    patrons.   Bower   wss  ftp- 
pointed  (1747)  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Librarr, 
and  to  another  office.     About  this  time  be  In«^ 
ried  a  lady  of  rank.     He  died  Sept  6. 1766. 
His  most  noted  work  is  his  **HisloTy  oflk 
Pope$,*'  publinhed  in  London,  in  7  vok.  4t4., 
the  first  in  1750.    Bower  states  that  he  be^o 
this  work  in  Italy,  and  originally  in  faror  c( 
Romanism,  but  that  further  investigation  coa- 
vinced  him  that  the  Papacy  was  contrary  to  tbe 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Church  Fstfaers 
and  constrained  him  to  abandon  theCboreh. 
This  statement  seems  doQbtfui,  as  it  hss  be«« 
shown  that  he  derived  the  material  for  the  ^ 
volumes  from  Tillemont's  Church  Memoirs,  sod 
not  from  original  sources.     Whilst  thus  fa* 
ployed  he  seems  to  have  again  formed  eov* 
connection  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  bare  v^ 
them  sums  of  money  at  different  times.   W 
exposed  him    to   severe    accusations,  n^^ 
which  he  but  feebly  defended  himself. 

G.  WiBn.* 

Boyle,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Lismore.  MtA 
the  son  of  the  first  Barl  of  Cork.  He  is  disfio- 
guished  aa  a  natural  philosopher,  and  a  pbi^"' 
thrupist,  and  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
Ri>yal  Society  (1646-1660)  of  London.  Hewrote 
several  works  in  defence  of  Christianity  s^>>^'^ 
JMali  (on  tbe  PoMibHHy  of  ik*  ftfwrtt^ 
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iond.,  1675;  Summa  Tkeoi.  ChriH,^  DobHii, 
682;  0pp.  iktU.^  Lond.,  1715),  and  paid  for 
be  tranitUtioo  of  the  N.  T.  find  the  de  veriiaie 
d.  Ckr.  of  QrotioB  into  Arabic.  He  was  aleo 
tetire  a*  Prenident  of  the  Soo.  f<tr  the  ipread  of 
;br.  iQ  N.  England  (founded  1647}.  He  like- 
rise  bad  500  copies  of  the  Oonpels  and  Acts 
loblifibed  at  Oxford,  in  the  Malay  language,  and 
iiBtrilioted  in  those  islands,  and  had  Ireland  and 
V^ales  supplied  with  Celtic  Bibles.  He  died 
«pt  26.  1691.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  £50 
.nnaally  for  the  maintenance  of  a  yearly  course 
if  eight  lectures  (to  be  delivered  from  Jan.  to 
day,  and  from  Stfpt.  to  Nov.),  in  defence  of 
Christianity  against  all  forms  of  infidelity  and 
alee  religion,  especially  Deism  and  Atheism ; 
)at  diversities  between  Evangelical  Christians 
rere  not  to  be  discussed.  Many  distinguished 
Sngltsh  apologists  have  been  employed  in  these 
eetores:  Beniley^  Clarke,  Derham,  Whition,  lb- 
<ft,  Ac.  An  abstract  of  their  lectures  was  pub- 
ished  by  Gilberi  Bumd  (1737):  A  defence  of 
\ai.  and  revealed  Bel,,  IV  vols.,  8vo.  (com p. 
iechler,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Deism.).  It  is  qoestion- 
ble  whether  the  laudable  object  contemplated 
ros  thus  gained  (see  Apologists), 

IIagknbach.* 

Bosnu— ( Seo  Edomiies. ) 

Bntdwardi]l6t  Thomas,  surnamed  Doctor 
yrofundus,  b.  1290,  at  Hartfield,  near  Chiches- 
er,  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician, 
le  prepared  astronomical  tables,  and  wrote 
irithm,  speculai.,  Paris,  1495  and  1530,  4to. ; 
team,  speeid..  Par.,  1495  and  1516;  IVact,  de 
rroport..  Par.,  1495,  Yen.,  1505.  But  he  de- 
oted  himself  chiefly  to  theology,  in  which  he 
leparted  from  the  ^holasticism  and  Pelagian- 
stn  of  bis  age.  After  teaching  theology  a  short 
ime  at  Oxford  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
>t.  Paul's,  London,  and  Confessor  of  Edward 
II.  in  the  French  campaign.  He  was  chosen 
ttratford's  successor  as  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 
ot  died  before  be  could  formally  assume  the 
igntty,  on  Aug.  22, 1349.  His  great  theol.  work 
1  entitled,  De  causa  Dei  contra  Pdagiwm,  et  de 
irtute  coHsarum  ad  suos  Mertonenscs  Libri  tree, 
nd  was  vrritten  in  London,  1344,  but  not  pub- 
shed  until  1618.  It  has  not  been  republished, 
le  deduces  hie  theory  of  predestination  from 
be  absolute  being  of  God,  from  His  self-ezist- 
nce  and  immutability.  This  excluded  the 
ivorite  distinction  between  foreknowledge  and 
redestination  {quod  nulla  scieniia  Dei  causatur 

yosterioribus  rebus  scitis) :  God  even  willed  sin 
rriwUive,  though  not  positive.  Human  freedom 
I  conditioned  by  the  divine  necessity  [quod  oni" 
is  actio  vdufUatis  creaiae  secundum  essentiam 
ive  substan^m  ipsam  actus,  ft  ab  ipsa  et  a  Deo 
undem  {eandem  f)  pariter  coagenie).  The  will 
f  Gud  leads,  that  of  the  creature  follows.  B.'s 
vstem  created  no  special  sensation  at  the  time. 
rieM/er  reckons  Albert,  B.  of  Hal herstadt,  among 
is  disciples  (Raynald,  ann.  1372,  No.  33).-- 
CHROCKB,  K.-Gesch.  XXXIV.,  226,  Ac. ;  d'Ar- 
intr£,  CoUectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus, 
.,  323.  Haqbnbach.* 

Brainerd. — (See  Missions,  Protestant,) 

Brandenbnrkt  Reformation, — The  testimony 
f  history  ihat  Northern  Europe  never  displayed 


the  same  willingness  as  the  South  to  yield  to  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  explains  the  greater  readi- 
ness of  northern  countries  to  admit  heretical 
sects,  and  their  preparation  for  subsequent  re- 
formatory measures.  Hence  the  success  of  the 
Bohemian  Waldenses  in  the  Margraviate  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Baltic  districts.  Rome 
indeed  endeavored,  during  the  14th  cent.,  to 
suppress  these  doctrines,  but  they  were  already 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  out  by  noisy  threats. 
Faith  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the  R.  Church 
was  so  much  shaken  that  in  many  places  the 
dogmatism  of  that  Church  had  vanished.  An- 
germttnde,  in  Brandenburg,  had  so  few  adhe- 
rents to  the  old  faith,  that  it  was  called  the  city 
of  heretics;  and  many  villages  in  the  New 
Margr.  shared  the  same  reproach.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Hussites  in  the  15th  cent  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  and 
increased  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  In  Brandenburg  the  name  Wal- 
denses was  dropped,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
old  faith  were  called  Hussites,  who  nowhere 
found  more  favor  than  there,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  of  Rome.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  when,  in  1517,  Tetsel  began  his  traffic 
in  indulgences  in  the  Margraviate,  with  the 
sanction  and  support  of  Joachim  I.,  the  metro- 
politans, bishops,  all  the  clergy,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Frankfort,  jealous  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  that  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  course  of 
n  year  Tetxers  sales  in  Brandenburg,  Magde- 
burg, and  some  adjacent  towns,  amounted  to 
100,000  guilders.  But  the  demand  was  not 
equally  great  in  all  places.  He  had  such  poor 
success  in  Belitx  that  he  cried  out  one  aay: 
either  the  Belitzer  are  all  angels  or  hardened 
sinners.  —  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
theoh)^ians  of  Frankfort,  with  the  celebrated 
Wimpina  at  their  head,  to  vindicate  Tetxel's 
business,  Luther's  theses  found  great  favor 
among  all  classes.  They  spread  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  from  city  to  city.  Even  Scultetus, 
B.  of  Brandenburg,  Luther's  diocesan,  seemed 
favorably  disposed  to  them,  although  he  advised 
L.  not  to  excite  a  disturbance,  but  allow  the 
evils  to  correct  themselves  quietly.  But  however 
favorably  L.'s  views  were  received  by  the  people, 
the  government  opposed  their  progress.  At  first, 
indeed,  Joachim  scarcely  heeded  the  contro- 
versy, supposing  it  to  be  merely  a  quarrel  of  the 
monks.  Convinced  that  many  abuses  existed  in 
the  Church,  and  impatient  of  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, he  did  not  seem  averse  to  Luther's 
movement.  lie  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
Reformation,  but  wished  to  avoid  violent  commo- 
tions, and  feared  Luther's  fiery  zeal.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  people  were  stirred 
up,  Joachim's  opposition  increased.  In  this  he 
was  also  influenced  by  his  brother,  Archb.  Al- 
brecht  of  Mayence  and  Magdeburg.  They 
were  aided  by  the  clergy  and  University  of 
Frankfort.  Wimpina  wrote  the  counter-theses 
which  appeared  in  Tetzel's  name.  In  1518  a 
convention  of  300  clergy  and  monks  was  held  in 
Frankfort,  in  which  Luther's  theses  were 
roughly  handled.  One  young  theologian,  Knip- 
strow,  ventured  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  the 
evil  of  indulgences,  Ac,  but  made  no  impr^- 
Of  course  Luther's  theses  were   com 
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Tetiel,  on  the  contrary,  was  bonnred  with  the 
D.  D.  The  friendship  which  hitherto  existed 
between  L.  and  the  B.  of  Brandenburg  now 
oeased,  the  latter  having  failed  to  nersuMe  L. 
to  pursue  a  peaceful  course.  He  became  L.'s 
open  opponent,  and  even  condemned  him  to  the 
stake.  In  this  he  was  probably  influenced  by 
Joachim's  course,  who  proved  himself  one  of 
L.'s  most  violent  enemies  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  was  still  more  incensed  by  L.'s  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  published  in  1522,  which  was  in- 
terdicted by  a  special  enactment  of  1524.  ^  The 
Peasant  war,  which  broke  out  in  1525,  convinced 
the  Elector  that  L/s  views  and  preaching  were 
subversive  of  political  institutions  and  social 
order.  But,  notwithstanding  this  opposition, 
the  new  doctrines  found  favor  with  all  classes  in 
Magdeburg,  Anhalt,  Saxony,  Lausits,  and  even 
in  the  Margraviate.  The  noble  Electress, 
Elizabeth  of  Denmark,  not  only  embraced  them 
herself,  but  taught  them  to  her  children.  For 
years  she  quietly  aided  the  cause,  and,  in  1528, 
during  the  Elector's  absence,  secretly  received 
the  communion  in  both  kinds.  Her  youngest 
daughter  betrayed  her.  The  Elector,  previously 
estranged  from  his  wife,  pronounced  the  act 
treason  against  the  Church  and  his  own  autho- 
rity. His  wrath  was  unbounded,  and  the  Elec- 
tress escaped  personal  harm  by  flight  to  her 
uncle,  the  Elector  of  Snxony,  who  placed  her  in 
Prcttin,  a  convent  near  Dommitsch. — The  Elec- 
tor's anger,  increased  by  domestic  trouble,  was 
still  further  aggravated  by  the  political  dis- 
orders which  seemed  to  be  excitea  by  the  new 
doctrine,  especially  by  the  insurrections  of  Minck- 
witx  and  Stendal.'  The  quelling  of  the  former 
cost  his  exhausted  treasury  50,000  florins.  He 
feared  also  the  spread  of  the  Wittenberg  poi- 
son. Amid  these  events  the  Elector  was  the 
leader  of  the  Romish  part^  at  Augsburg  (1530). 
He  belonged  to  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 

Eare  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  But, 
owe ver  desirous,  for  political  reasons,  of  having 
peace  restored,  his  blustering  seven tv  of  speech 
was  most  unfavorable  to  conciliation.  Even 
between  himself  and  the  B.  of  Augnburg  abu- 
sive language  passed,  and  the  Archb.  of  May- 
ence  had  some  trouble  to  prevent  open  violence. 
Although,  therefore,  he  acknowledged  that  cer- 
tain evils  should  be  removed*  and  allowed  that 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  should  not  be 
mixed,  his  own  imprudenco  frustrated  his 
effort 

During  the  Elector's  absence  the  new  doc- 
trine had  spread  more  widely  in  the  Margra- 
viate. Stendal,  and  other  cities,  were  still  dis- 
turbed with  insurrectionary  movements.  These 
he,  indeed,  speedily  quelled,  proceeding  with 
severity  against  the  authors  of  the  agitations; 
but  he  did  not  start  fierce  persecutions.  He 
saw  that  the  new  stream  was  too  broad  and 
deep  to  be  violently  ret>iKted.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  confine  it  within  a  safe  channel. 
This  became,  thenceforth,  the  great  aim  of  his 
adminiNtration.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  desired  his  two  sons  to  give  him  a  written 
assurance  of  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  adjured  them  to  protect  the  old  Church, 
nd  resist  the  Protestant  heresy.  But  he  was 
0  late.    They  had  themselves  embraced  the 


new  fMth.  The  seed  planted  by  their  lOAthft 
had  taken  root,  and  grown  up  in  their  hrtvx*. 
After  her  flight  they  had  often  visited  Iter. 
Joachim,  the  Electoral  Prince,  bad  become  rc- 
quainted  with  Luther  in  1519«  and  bavinir  sab- 
seqnently  accompanied  his  father  to  Worroii, 
Luther's  words  had  made  an  indelible  iroprei- 
sion  upon  him.  Afterwards  he  secretly  corre- 
sponded with  Luther,  and  other  iriendM  of  the 
Reformation,  and  became  still  more  fally  coa* 
firmed  in  his  views. 

But  before  he  succeeded  to  the  government, 
the  death  of  Dietrich,  B.  of  Hardenbere,  a  vio- 
lent Popish  zealot,  and  the  election  of  Matthias 
V,  Jagow  as  B.  of  Brandenburg  (1527),  ezerted 
a  decided  influence  in  favor  of  the  Reformstioii. 
The  efforts  of  the  latter,  especially,  served  to  pro- 
mote it.    When,  therefore,  Joachim  II.  assumed 
the  government,  he  found  an  efficient  ally  is 
this  highlj  honored  man.  Albrecht  of  Msyenoe, 
George  of   Saxony,  and  Sigismund  of  Polsml 
tried  in  vain  to  change  the  minds  of  the  yoanj: 
princes.    Each  of  the  brothers  porsned  his  mm 
course,  but  both  had    the    same   aim.     The 
younger  brother,  John,  had  Keamark,  Stern- 
berg, Krossen,  Kotbus,  and  Pritx.    The  other 
districts,  with  the  Electoral  dignity,  fell  to  (be 
share  of  Joachim  II.    John  posaessed  a  keener 
discernment,  and  was  more  fiery  in  his  sesl  for 
religion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  impetoooi 
and  imprudent,  than  his  brother.    Joachim  wis 
gentle,  forgiving,  and  benevolent,  ever  intent 
upon  peace,  and  upon  correcting  existing  erilt 
with  moderation  and  care.    John  at  onoeenh 
braced  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  joined  tbt 
Smalcald  confederacy.    In  Jan.,  1536.  he  per 
mitted  Kotbus  to  introduce  Evangelical  serrieec 
into  its  churches,  and  soon  after  the  citv  o»oo- 
cil  called  two  Evangelical  preachers  from  Wit- 
tenberg, John  LAdiken   and  John  Mantelloi. 
Moved  by  this  example,  even  Frankfort  receirei 
Evangelical  preachers.    From  these  two  pointt 
the  purified  faith  spread  over  the  Brandenborg 
Margr.,  especially  over  the  new  Margr.   At  first 
there  was  a  lack  of  suitable  clergymen,  hat  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Margrave  Geom  of  Ant- 
bach,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon  endeavored  to 
supply  the  want.     Thus  all  things  were  resdj. 
Ana  now,  in  1538,  the  most  decisive  stepstf 
taken.     At  KUstrin,  the  Margrave's  resideoee. 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  both  kind^ 
and  thus  the  evangelical  cultus  formsllj  esti* 
blished.     Nevertheless,  many  severe  cooflieo 
had  still  to  be  endured,  especially  with  that 
scalous  advocate  of  Popery,  Ueorge  v.  filaoeo* 
thai,  B.  of  Lebus,  who  withstood  every  oaeanin 
of  the  Reformed  party,  until  his  death  in  1^^- 
His  successor,  John  Uorneburg,  pursued  v 
opposite  course. 

Elector  Joachim  II.  carried  on  the  good  vof^ 
less  violently.  Desiring,  if  possible,  to  htrao- 
nize  both  parties,  he  progressed  cautiouslr,  ^^ 

?|uently  consulting  the  experienced  and  prudent 
riends  of  the  oaufte.  In  1536  he  conT(»ked  t" 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  of  the  Marg.  ib 
Cologne  on  the  Spree,  to  deliberate  upon  tiie 
best  means  of  correcting  ecclesiastical  abu^ei 
By  his  prudence  he  also  obtained  tbecoDeentof 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Archb.  of  Msgdeborg,to 
his  turning  the  church  of  the  Boniioicso^  *" 
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Colofiine  into  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  learned 
canon,  Dr.  Wolfgrang  Rehdorffer  preached,  and, 
as  early  aa  1536,  administered  the  Sapper  in 
ootb  kinds,  bj  permisaion  of  B.  Matthias  y.  Ja- 
gow.  As  soon  aa  Joachim  ascertained  that  a 
place  desired  evangelical  preaching,  he  pmyided 
it,  Melancbthon  cheerfull  j  assisting  him.  Where 
obstacles  aroae  he  endeavored  by  gentle  and 
lawful  meana  to  remove  them.  By  degrees  the 
old  costoma  vanished ;  even  celibacy  itaelf.  Thus 
the  Reformation  vrorked  out  ita  own  way  into 
tbe  Electoral  Margr.,  without  requiring  the  Elec- 
tor's authoritative  interference.  In  1537  he 
appropriated  the  auperfluoua  revenuea  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
University  of  Frankfort.  Thia  was  followed  by 
a  general  disaolaiion  of  tbe  monasteries  in  the 
Marg. ;  although  no  violent  measures  were 
allowed  to  bring  thia  about.  Those  monks  who 
chose  to  remain  in  their  cloisters  were  supported 
by  their  income ;  those  who  embraced  the  new 
faith  were  furnished  with  pastoral  charges. 

Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1539,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Joa- 
chim I.    The  Elector  now  took  another  new 
»tep,  unmoved  by  the  warnings  of  the  B.  of 
Uayence,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  or  hia  father- 
in-law,  Sigismund  of  Poland.    After  receiving 
many  plana  for  the  amelioration  of  church  mat- 
ters, be  first  of  all  called  Geo,  Buohholtzer  to  his 
M)Qrt,  and  made  him  Provost  of  Berlin,  and  then 
ippointed  a  sulemn  festival  at  Spandau,  the 
life-estate  of  hia  mother,  on  All-Saints,  1539,  for 
he  public  introduction  of  the  Evangelical  faith 
nto  the  Margraviate.    On  that  day,  for  the  first 
aroe  in  that  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  elec- 
ioral  court,  the  assembly  of  clorfry*  and  state 
leputies,  and  a  countless  throng  of  people,  pub- 
ic service  was  administered  in  the  £v.  form ; 
tnd  afWrtbe  B.  of  Brandenburg  had  pronounced 
he  words  of  the  institution  id  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  entire  family  of  the  Elector,  with  all 
bo  Gounaellora  and  members  of  tbe  court,  re- 
wived  the  aacrament  under  both  forma.  On  the 
text  day  a  similar  service  was  held  in  the  Cathe- 
Iral  of  Colofi^ne  on  the  Spree,  when  the  Provost  of 
^rlin  delivered  tbe  first  £v.  sermon,  and  ad- 
niniatered  tbe  aacrament  under  both  forma  to 
be  magistratea  and  citisens  of  Cologne  and  Ber* 
in.     That  evening  the  Electoral  counsellor, 
£u8t  V.  Schlieben,  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
•ranspired  to  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  with  a  state- 
nentofthe  obataclea  which  had  been  thrown  in 
be  Elector's  way,  but  which  the  Lord  enabled 
lim  boldly  to  surmount    Immediately  after  thia 
>nactment8  were  iaauod  anthorizing  all  the  citiea 
md  villagea  of  the  Margr.  to  introduce  Ev.  ser- 
rices.    Of  this  privilege  all  availed  themselves 
-Gardeleben  boldly  taking  the  lead.    Most  of 
he  nubility  did  likewise.     Brandenburg  fol- 
owed  the  precedent  set  by  Spandau  and  Berlin, 
in  Frankfurt,  but  a  few  days  later,  the  last 
nass  was  celebrated,  Ev.  preaching  introduced, 
ind  tbe  sacrament  in  iwth  kinds.    The  gospel 
icon   tipread  into  the  western  portion  of  the 
liflargr.,  the  churchea  carrying  on  tbe  reforma- 
ory  work  themselves,  and  retaining  their  old 
slergy  only  on  their  embracing  the  new  faith. 
But  what  had  thus  far  been  effSected  did  not  re- 
ceive legal  confirmation  until  the  adoption  of  a 


complete  Evangelical  discipline,  by  which  uni- 
form usages  were  established  in  the  Brandon* 
burg  churches.     As  stated  above,  the  first  draft 
was  prepared  in  1539.     This  was  examined  by 
Melanchtbon,   and   improved   by   the   EIecti>r. 
That  drawn  up  by  George  of  Ansbach  for  tbe 
Frankiflh  churches  was  made  the  basis.    The 
B.  of  Brandenburg,   Buchholtzer,  and  Jacob 
Stratton  were  entrusted  with  its  preparation. 
The  Bishop  disliked  that  some  parts  of  the  Ro- 
miah  cultus  had  been  retained,  as  in  Ansbach. 
Luther,  to  whose  judgment  the  draft  was  sub- 
mitted, waa  not  quite  satisfied  with  this,  but 
thought  that  as  provision  was  made  for  what 
was  most  essential,  some  allowance  might  be 
made  fitr  the  rest.    In  a  letter  to  the  Elector, 
Luther  wrote :  "  I  wish  your  Grace  were  Pope, 
then  religion  would  soon  improve,  and  we  should 
have  better  cardinala  and  bishops."   He  advised 
Buchholtzer  to  consider  the  usages  retained  as 
intermediate  matters,  and  lay  chief  stress  upon 
preaching   the  gospel   and   administering   the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.    If  the  Elector  wished 
it,  he  might  wear  a  silver  or  golden  cross,  a  vel- 
vet, silk,  or  linen  gown ;  yea,  two  or  three  over 
each  other ;  if  the  Elector  was  not  satisfied  with 
one  procession  round  the  church,  he  should  go 
round  seven  times,  and,  if  he  desired,  he  might 
even  dance  during  the  music  —  as  David  did. 
Such  declarations  silenced  all  doubts.     After 
making  some  changes  in  the  discipline  suggested 
by  Melanchtbon  and  Bugenhagen,  and  submit- 
ting it  for  approval  once  more  (I540|  to  the 
Electoral  prelates  and  counsellors,  ana  finally 
presenting  it  to  Ferdinand,  at  an  assembly  in 
Worms,  it  was  formally  established  in  1542. 
Thus  the  Reformation  was  completed  in  Bran- 
denburg. VoiOT.* 

Brazil  has  a  population  of  about  four  mil- 
lions.   The  Archbishop  of  Bahia  is  invested 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
Empire  ;  he  baa  nine  suffragans,  viz.,  tbe  B.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  Pernambuco  (residence  at 
Olinda),  of  Maranhao,  of  Belem,  of  St  Paulo, 
of  Minas  Geraes,  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  of  Goyai 
and  Coyaba.  The  last  two  dioceses  are  managed 
by   titular  bishops.     Some  of  these  embrace 
several  provinces.    It  has  been  repeatedly  re* 
commended  to  form  new  dioceses,  but  it  has 
never  been  done.    There  are  cathedrals  in  Bahia, 
and  the  seven  first  named  sees.  The  presentation 
of  benefices  is  an  imperial  prerogative.    Inade- 
quate   endowment  is    considered    one  of  the 
greatest  wants  of  the  Church  of  Brazil.    A  bish- 
op's salary  is  1,  2,-1,600,000  Rees  (1200  Roes 
»99  ctfl.  and  4  m.),  a  chaplain's  80—100,000. 
The  lack  of  seminaries  is  also  prejudicial  to  the 
Church.     There  are  but  four,  viz.,  in  Bahia,  Rio, 
Olinda  and  Maranhao.     It  is  not  strange, there- 
fore, that  the  priests  are  ignorant.     Their  edu- 
cation is  only  practical,  acquired  by  spending  a 
few  years  witn  a  clergyman.     There  are  bat 
twenty  monasteries  in  all  Brazil,  and  in  1824  a 
decree  was  issued  forbidding  bishops  to  admit 
members    to    any  ecclesiatical    order   without 
special  permission  from  the  emperor.     Monks 
and  nuns  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  liked.    The 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  1st  and  2d  Constitution  of 
Bahia  form  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Brazilian 
Cburoh.    Tbe  first  Conatitution  strictly  enjoins 
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the  religious  iniitruction  of  the  ntf^ro^  for 
which,  however,  little  is  done.  They  ftre  not 
even  decently  baptised,  although  they  anxiously 
desire  it,  as  a  nieiins  of  securing  some  attention. 
The  second  constitution  imposes  a  strict  disci- 

?line  upon  the  bishops,  but  it  is  poorly  observed, 
'he  religious  condition  of  Braiil  is  like  that  of 
other  Spanish  Colonies.  ThefU  are  rare,  but 
cheating  is  common.  Drunkenness  is  unknown, 
but  lying  so  prevalent  that  one  doubts  whether 
they  can  speak  the  truth.  Ilospitality,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior,  is  universal.  Masters  pay 
great  attention  to  their  slaves.  The  priests  are 
exceedingly  tolerant,  even  of  evil.  Fublic  wor- 
ship is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  noise; 
processions  occur  almost  daily.  Saints  in  small 
tabernacles,  with  wax  tapers  burning  before 
them,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  houses.  The 
Sabbath  (from  Saturday  to  Sunday  evening)  is 

Senerally  observed,  but  their  regard  for  saints' 
ays  and  processions  is  abating.  In  their  public 
services  tney  burn  many  wax  candles,  fire  can- 
nons, and  shoot  off  rockets.  In  Rio  alone  £15,000 
worth  of  wax  and  powder  is  aunusUy  used  for 
this  purpose.    Passion-week  is  devoted  to  reli- 
gions services.    On  Maundy  Thursday  the  Host 
18  presented  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Emperor 
washes  the  feet  of  several  poor  people.    No  bells 
are  rung  on  Qood  Friday,  nor  cannons  fired ;  but 
they  have  dramatic  representations  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  a  funeral  sermon,  followed  by  a 
Sreat  procession.  On  Saturday,  called  Judas'  day, 
gures  of  Judas,  Satan,  dragons  and  serpents,and 
others  having  a  political  or  social  significance, 
are  hang  up  along  the  streets.    As  soon  as  the 
service  is  finished  the  bells  ring,  and  the  figures 
go  up  in  flames.      On  Easter,  at  4  A.  M.,  the 
noise  begins  with  the  firing  of   cannons  and 
rockets :  and  on  Monday  there  are  large  meet- 
ings and  processions,    when  the  host  is  carried 
Uirongh  tne  streets  all  who  pass  bend  the  knee ;  if 
it  occurs  at  night  a  candle  is  lit  in  every  window 
of  the  streets  through  which  it  is  borne.    The 
number  of  clergy  in  Brazil  is  exceedingly  small, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  support.  The 
indifference  of  the  Brsiilian  priests  to  theology 
is  common  to  all  S.  American  clergy.    In  con- 
■equence  of  their  kidolonoe  the  Brasilians  hate 
the  more  active  strangers  who  have  settled  there. 
They  have  a  passion  for  gambling.    Art  is  less 
encouraged  than  among  the  earlier  S.  American 
colonies.    The  architecture  of  the  churches  is 
miserable.     Gastelnau  (T.  I.,  p.  62)  sajfs  that 
true  religious  sentiment  is  rarer  in  Brasil  than 
in  Paris.    The  national  faults  of  the  Brasilian, 
indolence  and  sensuality,  also  characterise  the 
clergy,  few  of  whom  practise  celibncy ;  indeed 
those  who  limit  themselves  to  a  single  concubine 
are  most  respected. 

The  Brazilian  clergy  have  never  interfered 
with  the  government,  but  rather  have  sustained 
ity  and  induced  revolutionary  provinces  to  sub- 
mit. But  Brnsilian  journals  sometimes  assail 
the  clergy.  On  the  election  of  Dr.  Moura  as  B. 
of  Rio,  the  Government  came  in  conflict  with  the 
papal  court.  Moura  entertained  liberal  senti- 
ments. Neither  he  nor  the  Government  would 
yield.  At  length  the  difficulty  was  settled  by 
is  resigning.    The  clergy  are  no  longer  en- 

usted  with  the  education  of  youth.    Until 


1808,  Proteet*nta  were  forbidden  to  seHls  in 
Brazil.  Since  then  they  have  been  alWwed  to 
build  their  own  churehea,  but  dare  notproseljie. 
At  present  there  are  English  chapels  sndclerf^* 
men  in  most  commercial  cities.  Their  chapelt 
cannot  have  bells,  and  in  external  apptannce 
must  not  differ  from  ordinary  houses.  The 
English  church  in  Rio  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  small  but  handsome.  There  i»  sIm 
a  German  Ev.  clergyman  in  Rio.  The  Proint- 
ant  cemetery  is  at  the  ^entrance  of  the  city. 
Formerly  there  were  innumerable  moosstmei 
in  Rio ;  now  there  are  but  four.  It  oontsins 
thirty-nine  churches  and  chapels;  one  of  th« 
finest  is  S.  Francisco  de  Paula.  (C(imp.  F. 
Tins,  Brasil.  ZustHnde,  Ac:  Berlin.  1837;  R 
Walsh.  Notices  of  Br.,  London,  1830,  2  roU.: 
Fr.  dk  Castblnau,  Exped.  dans  le»  parties  ceah. 
de  VAmSr.  du  Sud,,  T.  1-6 :  Paris,  1850 ;  Tkoi. 
Ewbank,  Life  in  Br.:  N.  York.  1857 ;  Br.  ind 
the  Brazilians,  by  Kidder  and  Fldeher,  Pbilad., 
1857.  W.  Kwsi.* 

Bread,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  is  still  done 
in  the  East,  was  made  of  wheat,  barley  nr 
spelt  (£z.  4:0,  12).  The  dough  was  lesTrae^ 
and  kneaded  in  an  earthen  trough  (Deot.  28:5, 
17;  Gen.  18:6;  2  Sam.  13:8).  Leaven  vts 
omitted  only  when  they  were  in  great  baste 
(Qen.  10 :  3  ;  Ex.  12 :  34,  ftc. ;  Judg.  6 :  19.  hX 
ur  when  it  was  made  for  religious  uses  (LeT.2:ll: 
comp.  Am.  4:5;  except  Lev.  7: 13;  23:17!. 
The  Bedouins  use  no  leaven  (D'AaviErx,  HL 
227,  &c.).  They  usually  baked  every  dav,  in 
the  form  of  round  or  oblong  (*^33)  ct^^ 

about  }  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  size  of  la 
ordinary  nlate  (Gen.  45 :  23  ;  Josh.  0 :  12 ;  1  StfL 
25:  18;  28:  16;  Ex.  20:23;  1  Sam.2:360;l: 
3  ;  Judg.  8:5;  Prov.  6 :  26).  These  cake«  weit 
of  course  not  cut  but  broken  (Is.  58 :  7 ;  Msttii. 
14 :  10 ;  26 :  26,  kt.  See  Baking),    Ruetscbu^ 

Breaking  of  Bread,  in  the  Lord'*  Sutpfe^ 

is  mentioned  in  the  origtoal  institution  oifit 
(Mattb.  26 :  26,  &c.).     The  expression  it  ilK> 
used  to  designate  the  Supper  (Aets  2:42,45: 
20 :  7  ;  1  Cor.  10 :  16).   It  primarily  refers  to  tb« 
division  of  the  bread  that  it  may  be  eaten.  Stb* 
bolically  it  signifies  Christ's  giving  himself  sp to 
death :  *'  this  is  my  body,  which  is  6rofcn  ^ 
you."    Hence  the  breaking  of  the  bresd  \*  ^^ 
rected  by  all  the  Liturgies  of  the  East  and  Wet 
until  the  sixteenth    century.      Some  Rosi'tk 
theologians,  consistently  with  their  standpoiit 
have  made  the  substance  of  the  Mass  to  cob- 
sist  in  the  breaking  of  bread.     They  bretk 
the  host,  eaten  by  the  priest,  after  the  er«> 
secration,  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  tbe 
Trinity;  or,  as  others  say,  with  allusion  to  the 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Chn^^^' 
or,  according  to  Gabriel  Biel,  with  reference  to 
the  Church  militant,  suffering  (in  ^ntp^jf^. 
and  triumphant.    One  of  the  parts  is  pot  \^ 
the  chalice,  to  signify  the  reunion  of  Chri^< 
body  and  blood  in  the  resurreotion ;  tbe  t«9 
separate  parts,  symbols  of  his  death,  sre  etteo 
by  the  priest.    The  Greeks  divide  it  into  four 
parts,  which  are  placed  upon  the  patin  cnieifbr0| 
The  Mosarabic  Liturgy  directed  it  to  be  divided 
into  nine  parts.    In  all  the  Reformed  ^^^^^ 
bread  cut  in  long  narrow  pieces  is  nssd,  sod 
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broken  in  the  dtstribntioii.  The  Luiheran 
Church(*A  retiiin  the  wafer.  IlERZOtt.* 

Breekling.  Frederick,  b.  1629,  at  Ilandevith, 
Silesia,  where  hie  father,  John  B.,  wan  pastor. 
After  leRTinf;  school,  he  visited  (1646-56)  various 
flcademies  in  Qermany.  On  his  way  to  Ilnm- 
borfr  he  fell  in  with  a  spice  pedlar,  and  was 
converted.  After  this  he  labored  to  expose  the 
formAliem  and  deadness  of  the  Church,  and  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  clergy,  preaching  in  dif- 
ferent places,  gratuitously,  ana  writing  nnoier- 
ODS  books  upon  the  sutnect.  Late  in  1660  he 
became  the  successor  of  John  J.  Fabrioius,  in 
Zwoll,  Netherlands.  There  he  had  fellowship 
with  Tsrious  fanatical  sects,  to  whom  be  felt 
fatcrably  disposed.  He  was  mainly  sustained 
by  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends.  Princess 
Mary,wifeof  William  IIL.allowed  him  400  florins 
Aonuftlly.  After  WiHiam*8  death,  Spener  ob- 
tained 80  riz  dollars  yearly  for  him  from  the 
dnoghter  of  Frederick  III.,  the  Electress  of 
Saxony.  He  married  in  Holland  and  had  sons 
and  daughters  who  survived  him.  He  died  in 
1711.  Though  undoubtly  pious  he  was  tainted 
with  separatism  and  Chiliasm.  He  wrote  sixty- 
foor  works,  but  none  of  special  value.  (  Adelunq, 
Oeseb.  d.  menschl.  Narrb.  ThI.  4  (Leipzg.,  1787), 
p.  16,  &e.;  Arnold,  K.*u.  Ketzerhint. ;  Spener, 
Consilia  kUina.  T.  3.  203,  4c.).     W.  Klose.* 

Breithanptf  Joachim  Jit^tutt  the  first  theolo- 
gical professor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  was 
))orn  at  Nordbeim,  in  February,  1658.  In  his 
fifih  year  he  lost  his  father,  but  received  from 
bis  brothers,  eapeoially  the  eldest,  who  wns  rec- 
tor of  a  school  at  Sch^ningen.  a  very  careful  and 
pioQs  education.  From  1676  he  studied  at 
Helnist'iLdt,  and  in  1680  received  a  call  to  the 
prince's  school  at  Wolfenbtittel  as  con  rector. 
The  approach  of  the  plague  in  1681  broke  up 
the  school  and  be  then  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
lived  under  the  kame  roof  with  Dr.  Kortholt, 
whom  he  honored  as  a  second  Luther.  Here  he 
pursued  the  study  of  theology  with  great  ardor. 
After  some  time  he  visited  Spener  at  Frankfort, 
whose  personal  intercourse  and  public  labors 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  that  he 
was  reminded  continually  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
From  Frankfort  he  wns  recalled  to  feiel  as  pro- 
fessor of  homtletics,  and  from  thence  as  coort- 
freacher  and  Consist&ritdraih  to  Meiningen  in 
685.  Here  he  labored  with  great  earnestness 
and  zeal  for  the  revival  of  pure  evangelical  piety, 
teaching  and  preaching  everywhere,  visiting 
chorohes  and  schfxils,  and  exhorting  even  the 
courtiers  and  the  family  of  the  prince.  From  Mein- 
ingen he  next  went  to  Erfurt,  where,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  pastfirate,  he  received  a  professorship 
3f  theology  in  the  University.  At  the  request 
&nd  cost  of  his  congregation  in  Kiel  the  degree 
Df  D.  D.  was  also  conferred  upon  him.  In 
Erfurt  he  found  a  wide  field  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  churches  and  schools,  to  the  general  intro- 
ioction  of  catechization,  and  the  restoring  of  de- 
cayed church-discipline.  The  result  of  this  great 
ictivity  and  seal  h«gan  to  be  felt,  and  enemies, 
t>oth  among  lukewarm  Protestants  and  hostile 
Romanlstfl,  rose  up  against  him  and  became  at 
ength  so  bitter  and  dangerous  that  he  was 
>bliged  to  withdraw  and  go  to  Halle,  whither, 
Q  Sept.,  1691,  he  bad  been  called  as  professor 


of  theology  and  director  of  the  theol.  seminary 
in  the  proposed  university.  In  November  he 
opened  his  course  of  lectures,  and  the  hearers 
soon  began  to  increase.  Not  long  after,  through 
his  influence,  Aug.  Herm.  Franoke  was  also 
called  to  Halle  as  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  from  that  time  forward  till  the 
end  of  their  lives  they  remained  bound  together 
as  faithful  fellow-lafalorers.  At  the  dedicati<in 
of  the  University,  in  1694,  Job.  Wilh.  Baier 
was  added  as  an  associate,  but  as  he  did  not 
harmonise  in  his  views  with  Breitbaupt  and 
Francke,  Paul  Anton  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  the  year  after.  In  1698  Francke  was 
also  included  in  the  theological  faculty:  And 
there  these  men,  one  in  heart  and  soul,  felt 
themselves  constrained,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
devote  all  their  powera  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  And  their  faithful  toils  and  exertions 
did  not  pass  by  without  fruit.  The  large  num- 
ber of  believing  preachers,  who  went  forth  from 
this  school,  proved  that  God's  blessing  rested 
there,  and  the  history  of  the  church,  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  assaults  made  upon  them  at  the  time, 
has  justified  their  conduct  and  covered  them  with 
honor.  Notwithstanding  his  heavy  duties  and 
much  physical  suffering,  Breithaupt  reached  the 
advanced  Age  of  74.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
at  the  monastery  of  Bergen,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  on  the  16tn  of  March,  1732.  His  writings 
consist  of  numerous  religious,  controversial  and 
theological  works,  and  a  volume  of  poems  in 
Latin.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  beautiful 
German  hymns,  which  nre  found  in  the  various 
collections.  Full  accounts  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Gesegnete  GedUcht- 
nissdes  set.  Abt.  Breithaupt  in  den  zn  Magdeburg 
und  Halle  aufgerichteten  Denkmalen,  &c.,  ans 
Licht  gestellet  von  Gotth,  Aug,  Francke,"  Halle, 
1736,  fol.:  and  Baumgarten's  '*  Memoria  incom- 
parabilis  theologi  J.  J.  B." 

Drtander. — Barter, 
BreBZ,  {Brentiii8)John,thQ  Swabinn  reformer, 
was  born  June  24,  1499,  at  Weil,  a  free  city  in 
Swabia,  now  an  inland  town  of  Wtlrtemburg,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Black  Forest.  His  fo- 
ther,MartinBrenz,  for  twenty-four  years  thejudge 
of  the  district,  and  his  mother,  Catharine  (Hen- 
nig),  brought  op  their  children  in  the  roostcareful 
manner.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  Besides  B.  we  find 
there,  from  1509-18,  Melanchthon,  QiScolampar 
dius,  Laehmann,  Isenmann,  Schnepf  and  Frecht 
from  Swabia,Bucerfrom  Alsace  and  Billikan  from 
the  Palatinate.  CBcolampadius  was  his  teacher 
in  Greek ;  Schnepf.  although  onl  v  four  years  older, 
in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  lo  the  former  he 
took  a  specml  liking,  and  (Ec.  gave  him  the 
character  of  a  youth  burning  with  a  desire  for 
scientific  culture.  Alreadv  had  Luther's  ninety- 
five  Theses  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  called 
forth  great  aainiration  in  the  circle  to  which  B. 
belonged.  When  L.  himself,  in  April,  1518,  came 
to  Heidelberg  and  held  bis  disputation,  it  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  youthful  minds 
of  the  students  that  he,  after  they  had  visited 
his  lodging  and  begged  his  instruction  in  regard 
to  much  that  was  dark  to  them,  said :  '*  They  will 
become  the  bearers  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
rejected  by  their  elders."    Soon  after  B.  began 
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to  leotare,  not  only  upon  philological  and  philo- 
gophical  subjects,  but  also  apon  the  OospBl  of 
Matthew,  and  attracted  soch  crowds  that  a 
larger  room  had  to  be  procured.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  adherents  of  the  old  sjstem ;  his 
lectures  on  theology  were  forbidden.  In  1520 
he  became  a  canon  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghoiit,  after  he  had  received  priestly 
consecration  from  the  bishop  of  Speyer,  and  read 
his  first  mass  in  his  native  city.  Now  he  durst 
not  only  lecture,  but  preach  and  give  practical 
directions  to  the  students  in  preaching.  Luther's 
smaller  reformatory  writings,  but  especially  his 
commentary  on  the  £p.  to  the  Oalatians  (1519), 
and  Melanchthon's  Loci  (1521),  excited  his 
highest  interest.  B.  also  stood,  as  his  eulogist, 
Bidenbach  tells  us,  for  many  a  long^  year  and 
day,  after  1521,  under  the  excommunication  of 
the  pope  and  the  ban  of  the  superior.  In  1522 
a  process  was  instituted  against  him  for  innova- 
tion in  matters  of  faith,  and  he  was  glad  to  ac* 
cept  a  pastorate  tendered  him  by  Hall,  a  free 
city  of  Swabia.  On  St  Mary's  day.  Sept  8th, 
1522,  he  delivered  his  trial  sermon,  which  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  chosen  preacher 
unanimously.  Until  1523  he  read  mass  from 
time  to  time,  but  with  the  declaration  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  or 
the  dead.  Never  disposed  to  assail  old  traditions 
Sn  a  fanatical  style,  ne  addressed  himself  to  the 
deepest  wants  of  his  hearers.  To  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  to  produce  faith 
and  its  fruit,  love,  he  regarded  as  his  true  work. 
In  this  he  was  aided  by  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  SS.  and  rare  skill  of  expression. 
His  translations  of  Bible-passages,  made  inde- 
pendently of  Luther,  are  most  excellent.  But 
although  his  language  is  noble,  his  chief  aim 
was  to  Dring  his  thoughts  home  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  After  several  introductory 
discourses  on  faith,  love,  salvation,  he  came  out 
in  1523  against  the  worship  of  the  saints  and 
other  practices  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  greatest  uproar  followed  these  sermons. 
The  numerous  monks  spit  poison  and  gall  at 
him ;  he  replied  very  calmly.  He  made  use  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  service  of  the  mass 
and  Christ's  words  of  institution.  Because  they 
oppose  the  will  of  Christ  and  act  only  by  human 
will,  they  have  no  true  sacrament.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  the  minister,  with  a  clear  voice, 
should  repeat  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  a  lan- 
guage understood  by  the  people,  and  distribute 
the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread.  Neither  is  done 
in  the  silent  mass.  Now  the  monks  flee.  The 
most  corrupt  were  sent  to  the  bishop  at  Wurz- 
burg.  The  monasteries  were  converted  into 
German  and  Latin  schools,  and  the  revenues  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  teachers.  Meanwhile 
the  organization  of  the  new  church-system  suf- 
fered a  serious  interruption  from  the  Peasants' 
war  (1525),  which  brought  the  city  into  great 
danger.  'The  insurgents  had  already  taken  a 
number  of  villages  around  Hall,  and  now  ap- 
peared before  its  gates.  By  the  mild  expostulations 
of  Brens  they  were  induced  to  withdraw,  and 
the  city  was  saved.  II is  examination  of  the 
XII  articles  of  the  peasantry  is  a  masterly 
Thibition  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of 

lers  and  subjects.     It  is  well  worthy  of  a 


place  beside  tho  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melincb* 
thon,  whilst  it  excels  them  in  moderatiiis  and 
strict  biblical  character.  After  the  restoration 
of  order  B.  proceeded  in  his  work  of  reform. 
On  Christmas,  1525,  the  Supper  was  sdminis- 
tered  under  both  forms.  On  Kaster,  1526,  the 
first  church-discipline  appeared.  In  it  an  elde^ 
ship,  chosen  by  the  congregation,  was  a  promi- 
nent feature.  The  sick  and  the  stranfrerwu 
also  cared  for,  because,  as  he  says:  **  The  poor 
are  closely  related  to  the  Christian  Church." 

Bronz  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  instrao- 
tion  of  the  young.  A  system  of  schools  wss 
introduced  about  1526,  and  during  the  ten  yesn 
which  followed,  he  prepared  several  cateehimu 
for  their  use.  His  was  the  first  published  in  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

Hitherto  B.  had  confined  his  labors  to  the 
immediate  duties  of  his  calling.     Now  he  vss 
(»bliged  to  take  part  in  the  religions  controTe^ 
sies  of  the  nge,  and  especially  in  that  tooehin]; 
the  Lord's  Supper.    1  he  occasion  for  this  was 
given  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  (Ecolem- 
padius,  de  gennina  verborum :  hoc  t*t  corpus^de, 
exposiiione,  1525,  in  which  he  opposed  the  view 
of^an  objective  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament,  defended  the  figurative  apprehension 
of  the  words  of  institution,  and  pointed  oot  a 
spiritual  participation,  faith  in  the  atoninftdestii 
of  Christ,  as  the  essential  part  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper.      Breni    and   his    Swabian  brfthreo, 
Sohnepf,  Lachmann,  Isenmnnn,  and  Griit«*r,  to 
whf>m  (Ecolampadius   had  sent  his  polemical 
writings,  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  althoogfa 
his  warm  personal  friends,  they  came  oot  against 
this  symbolical  view.    On  the  2 let  of  Oct,  152a, 
appeared  the  Sifngramma  mtevicttm^  signed  br 
fourteen   theologians,   in   which    they  tried  to 
prove  chiefly :   that  the  word  of  Christ  in  tbe 
Supper,  as  the  word  of  divine  power,  tbe  void 
of  divine  promise,  which  could  never  deceivei 
pledged  and  included  in  itself  the  fact  k  «.  tbe 
actual  real  communication  of  the  body  and  bloml 
of  Christ.    If  we  find  in  this  word  atrope.  then 
his  whole  doctrine,  the  entire  external  Christ,  ii 
placed  in  doubt     As  the  dove  at  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  as  the  fiery  tongues  on  tbe  day  of  Pente- 
cost signified  the  nearness  of  God,  the  preseoee 
of  the  llol  V  Ghost  so  there  was  an  actual  preeeaot 
tn  the  believer,  who  ate  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ.  If  the  Bmperor  gives  the  staff  to  a  jod^ 
with  the  words:  Take,  this  is  the  autboritjfor 
judging;  then  the  staff  in  connection  with  these 
words  is  no  longer  a  mere  sign  of  authority,  bot 
the  authority  itself.    Christ  although  sitting: e^ 
the  right  hand  of  God,  has  not  withdrawn  biDk- 
self  or  his  blessings  from  us ;  as  in  the  Word  h» 
gives  us  the  Holy  Ghost  so  also  in  the  Supper 
he  communicates  his  body  and  his  blood,  ao^ 
along  with  them  the  remission  of  sins  and  sanfr 
tification.    We  see  that  to  B.  and  his  assoeiatei 
the  word   of  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  Um 
creative   power  and   self-manifestation  of  i^i 
glorified  Saviour.     By  this  word  alone,  and  w* 
by  the  intention  of  the  recipient  is  the  supe^ 
natural   gift  of   grace,  communicated  in  the 
sensible  elements,  secured ;  not  faith  makes  tbe 
sacrament,  but  the  power  of  God,  which  is  ftctive 
through  the  word  of  promise.    In  spite  of  all 
this  difference  B.  still  cherished  the  highest  ad* 
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miration  and  respect  for  CEoolampadiQe,  which 
he  expressed  in  a  most  touching  manner  in  a 
letter  to  Bucer.  It  was  thus  by  his  influence 
that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
;ame  to  prevail  in  northern  Swabia  and  Fran- 
:oDia.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Marburg 
Conference,  but  took  no  active  part  in  it 

Brens  kept  up  a  lively  written  and  personal 
intercourse  with  numerous  clergymen  far  and 
Dear,  and  also  with  manj  knights  and  nobles, 
irbo  were  favorably  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Among  the  latter  was  the  Margrave 
Seorge  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  1530,  took  B. 
nrith  him  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Au^burg. 
4bout  this  time  he  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
rices  of  the  age,  and  published  a  series  of  fast- 
iay  sermons,  for  which  Luther  wrote  a  preface, 
in  which  he  remarks,  that  if  ever  a  voice  was 
salculated  to  bring  the  people  to  their  senses, 
ihis  was  it  The  numerous  letters,  which  he 
lent  to  Isenmann  frbm  Augsburg,  give  a  gra- 
>hic  picture  of  the  struggles  there,  and  the  re- 
sults. Against  the  Landgrave  Philip,  who  la- 
)ored  for  a  union  with  the  Zwinglians,  B.  sided 
fith  Melanchthon.  He  also  wrote  to  Luther 
rum  Augsburg,  and  expressed  his  deep  concern 
tbout  the  condition  of  things.  The  answer  of 
^utber,  dated  June  30,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
iful  memorials,  both  of  the  strong  faith  and  keen 
bresijrht  of  the  great  reformer,  and  of  his  high 
egard  for  Brenx.  **  When  the  Papists  burnt 
luss  at  Constance,  nothing  was  more  certain 
han  that  the  Pope  would  become  God  himself, 
*nd  jet  he  never  was  so  despised  before  as  he 
las  been  from  that  day.  But  why  speak  I  such 
hings  to  thee,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  art 
greater  in  all  things  than  I?"  Melanchthon 
)rai8e8  his  ability  in  these  words :  "  I  would 
ather  bmre  Brens  alone  with  me  in  the  Coon- 
il,  than  any  other  theologian,  for  then  under- 
tanding  and  firmness,  wisdom  and  action  are 
ogether/'  The  authorities  at  Hall  he  advised 
lot  to  accept  the  unfair  Recess  of  the  Imperial 
)iet,  but  to  appeal  by  protest  to  a  future  Coun- 
il,  with  the  proviso,  never  to  oppose  by  force  his 
mp.  Rom.  majesty,  but  that  tne  emperor  was 
0  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 

To  the  important  question,  whether  any  one 
urst  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  emperor  for 
he  sake  of  religion,  and  enter  into  a  defensive 
sague  against  him,  B.  gave  a  most  decided 
egative.  He  regarded  the  Roman  empire  as 
tie  ordinance  of  God,  and  counselled  patience 
nd  suffering  for  the  truth,  in  case  the  emperor 
hould  persecute  the  word  of  God. 

As  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's 
upper,  he  sided  with  Luther,  he  took  the  same 
osition  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Anaba]> 
ist%  but  declared  himself  wholly  averse  to  any 
adicial  proceedings  against  them  on  account  of 
iieir  faith.  Faith  was  a  matter  of  the  heart ; 
nd  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  civil  authori- 
ies  ought  not  to  punish  it;  since  they  were  not 
>rd8  over  the  conscience.  Only  in  cases  of 
edition  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
oald  thoy  be  allowed  to  act. 

Touching  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
'tate  he  observes:  "The  Church  without  the 
'tftte  would  be  the  love  of  the  mother  without 
he  discipline  of  the  father;  the  State  without 


the  Church,  the  law  witboat  the  Gospel.  It  it 
not  external  power  that  holds  the  State  together, 
bnt  the  life  of  faith  in  the  souls  of  men,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  State  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. None  the  less  does  it  need  the  media- 
tion of  the  Church.  Both  are  to  each  other  as 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  one  suffers  with  the 
other."  In  accordance  with  these  views  Brens's 
whole  system  of  church-organisation  is  de- 
veloped. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1530,  after  his 
return  from  Augsburg,  be  was  married  to  Mar- 

Siret  (GrHter),  widow  of  Councillor  Wetsel. 
y  her  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vived him :  Sophia,  wife  of  Dr.  Bidenbach,  Ab- 
bot of  Bebenhausen  ;  Barbara,  wife  of  Dr.  Theo- 
doric  Schnepf,  professor  in  Tubingen ;  and  his 
sod  John,  also  professor  in  Tubingen.  B.  kept 
up  a  lively  correspondence  with  Melanchthon 
and  Luther,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  During  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  published,  besides  tne  Syn- 
gramma,  his  catechisms,  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  writings ;  commentaries  on  Job,  1527 ; 
on  the  Gospel  of  John,  1528 ;  on  Hosea  and  £o- 
clesiasticns,  1529 ;  on  Amos,  1530 ;  and  22  Ser* 
mons  on  the  Turks,  1532.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  Amos,  which  he  had  sent  to  Lu- 
ther for  examination  before  printing,  the  latter 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  and  of  all  of 
Brens's  writings.  From  this  time  forward  our 
reformer  was  deeply  engaged  in  carrying  out 
and  perfecting  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Church.  His  advice  and  assistance  were  sought 
for  in  all  questions.  In  the  ^ear  1544  appeared 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Phillip- 
pians,  and  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  homilies  de 
pctniteniia,  and  the  Commentary  on  Leviticus. 
Two  years  previously  Duke  Maurice  had  tried  to 
draw  him  to  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Me- 
lanchthon urged  him  to  go,  and  spoke  propheti- 
cally of  Maurice  as  **  the  man  who  would  here- 
after stand  up  as  the  bulwark  of  all  Germany.'^ 
This  offer,  as  well  as  a  renewed  invitation  to 
Tubingen,  B,  declined. 

In  Jan.,  1546,  he  went  to  the  Conference  of 
Regensburg  with  Schnepf.  On  the  very  day 
(Feb.  17)  on  which  Luther  died,  he  wrote  to 
him  that  reconciliation  with  such  unfair  oppo- 
nents was  not  to  be  expected.  Then  came  the 
news  of  that  sad  event,  and  plunged  him  into 
the  deepest  grief.  "  0  that  I  had  tears  enough," 
be  wrote  to  Amsdorf,  "  to  bewail  the  forsaken 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  I  You  say,  Christ 
still  lives;  yes,  but  his  chosen  instrument  is 
taken  from  us.  The  death  of  great  people  is  in 
general  no  good  omen.  What  can  we  hope 
for?" 

The  anticipated  evil  soon  came.  Experience 
had  led  B.  to  change  his  views  in  rei^ard  to 
armed  resistance,  and  he  now  declared  himself 
satisfied  if  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  wished 
to  join  the  Evangelical  party  in  making  war 
upon  the  emperor.  Now  the  storm  burst  over 
his  head.  On  Dec  16,  1546,  the  victorious  em- 
peror came  to  Halle,  and  the  papers,  letters,  and 
sermons  of  B.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Impe* 
perialists  and  the  Spanish  bishoos.  whom 
Charles  had  with  him.  He  we 
flee,  first  to  a  high  tower  in  the 
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Ihe  hnrghew  no  longer  ventured  to  pni- 1  dnn^ti»r  of  fpMimunn,  with  whom  helirHhatw 
»iin,  to  the  fieldii  and  w«K}d8.  amid  the  riporti   pily  till  the  day  of  his  death.     She  bore  htm  12 


when 

of  a  iievVre  winter  hiw  wife  and  children  left   children.     After  the  decease  of  Dlrich.  in  Nov., 
behind.     He  coropUtned  bitterly  that  the  feo-    Chrintopher  called  him  to  Sindelfinpen.  in  order 


pie,  whom  he  had  eerred  po  long  (24  ypar*), 
and  for  whom    he  had  offered    up  so  many 
prayers,  should  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  prove  less  kind  than  the  emperor  himself. 
He  east  his  cares  upon  the  Lord :  if  he  could 
return,  then  he  would  thank  him  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  than  for  his  own :  if  not, 
the  earth  was  the  Lord's.    By  request  of  the 
Council  he  returned,  but  his  stay  was  short. 
The  Interim  appeared.    B.  called  it  the  Interi- 
ius,  and  took  ground  against  it.    This  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  imperial  commissary,  and  B. 
one  day  received  a  note  from  a  friend  in  the 
Council  (BUschler)  in  these  words :  Fvffe.  Fuge 
Brtnti  rito.  ciiius,  dtissime!    On  the  evening  of 
his  49th  birth-day  he  hurried  from  the  city. 
Directly  after  the  Spanish  soldiers  burst  into 
bis  house  in  order  to  seise  him.    His  wife,  who 
was  sick,   was  compelled    to   withdraw   with 
the  children,  and  B.  once  more  wandered  under 
the  free  sky.     A  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
He  wished  to  return;  the  Council  declared  it 
impossible.    On  Sunday  the  captive  Landgrave 
was  taken  through  Halle.    The  mass,  indeed 
the  whole  Romish  ritual,  was  restored  in  Mi- 
chael's Church.    They  hung  up  a  crucifix,  from 
whose  five  wounds  they  caused  red  wine  to  flow. 
Children  were  bn)Ught  to  be  baptised  a  second 
time.    B.  now  took  a  last  farewell  of  his  wife. 
Various  calls,  which  he  received  at  this  time 
from  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  and  from  Cran- 
mer  in  En^rland,  he  declined,  and  turned  his 
face  toward  WUrtem berg.  DukeUIrich  permitted 
him  to  enter  his  territories,  and  afforded  him  a 
hiding-place  in  the  Castle  of  Hohenwittlingen  at 
Urarh.    In  this  place  he  wrote  his  exposition 
of  the  93d  and  100th  Psalms:  "Joanne  WUlin- 
qio  audore,^'    When  the  duke  found  his  stay  in 
nllrtemherg  no  longer  safe  he  sent  him  to  Ba- 
sel, whither  he  came,  Oct.  1,  and  met  the  kind- 
est reception  from  GrynUus.    Here  he  labored 
at  bis  Commentary  on  Isaiab,  and  wrote  to  Cal- 
vin, asking  fur  his  prayers.    The  latter  sent 
him  a  very  friendly  answer.    The  most  import- 
ant event  which  occurred  in  Basel  was  his  meet- 
ing with  the  future  Duke  Christopher.     The 
sad  news  of   his  wife's  death  reached  him: 
C^stopher  took  his  two  older  daughters  to  his 
court.     The  or|>haned  condition  of  the  other 
children  gave  the  father  no  peace.    In  spite  of 
all  danger  he  hastened  to  Stuttgart,  whither  he 
had  them  brought.    Then  word  came  to  Duke 
Ulrich  from  the  Duchess  of  Bnvarin,  Maria  Ja- 
cobUa,  that  new  snares  were  laid  for  Brens,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  garret  of  the  house  behind  a 
pile  of  wood,  where,  as  the  story  runs,  a  hen 
crept  in,  and  laid  an  eirg  every  day,  bv  which 
he  was  sustained  until  the  Spaniards  wfthdrew. 
He  next  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Horn  berg  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  remained  there  some  time 
under  an  assumed  name.    In  the  autumn  of 
1650  Duke  Ulrich  called  him  to  Urach,  of  which 
his  colleague,  Isenmann,  had  been  made  pastor. 
Since  he  was  still  in  danger  he  spent  another 
'ar  in  the  remote  town  ofAIpineMii^rkingen. 
Sept,  1550,    he   married    Catharine,   the 


to  have  him  near  for  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
in  regard  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  connpction 
with  10  other  WUrtemherg  theologians  he  pro- 
duced the  Conft99io  WfStrftmbergica,  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Melanchthon  and  the 
Saxons.  It  substantially  agrees  with  that  of 
Augsburg,  but  is  more  decided  and  c^'^isplete 
upon  those  doctrines  in  which  the  Evsngelical 
Church  and  the  Catholic  differ.  In  the  oprin«; 
of  1553  B.  was  made  provost  of  the  collepate 
church  in  Stuttgart,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
office  in  the  country.  Then  appeared  a  suece*- 
sion  of  rules  and  regulations,  which  in  due  time 
were  collected  into  a  body  and  formed  the  $*rent 
Church  Discipline  of  1559,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  WUrtem  burg  Confession.  Thi«  work 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  State 
churches  of  Brunswick  and  Electoral  Saxoay. 
From  this  time  forth  he  stood  at  the  head  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  in  WUrtemherg,  labored  leal- 
ously  for  the  reformation  and  organization  of 
the  Church,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
various  religious  and  political  controversies  of 
the  age. 

When  wc  consider  Breni's  labors  as  a  re> 
former,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  a  practical 
and  a  scientific  sphere:  his  constant  services  w 
a  minister  from  his  23d  year  to  an  advanced 
age ;  the  vast  number  of  his  literary  productioot, 
his  extensive  correspondence ;  the  ardnoufi  dotiei 
of  his  office  as  superintendent  of  the  WQrtem 
berg  churches ;  and  the  rearing  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  his  grand-son — his  acti^itj 
nppenrs  to  be  truly  astonishing.  It  was  onlj 
possible  to  one  possessed  of  extraordinary  strenglh 
of  mind  and  l>ody.  His  intellectual  endowments 
were  indeed  of  a  rare  order:  amongst  other 
thin^  his  memory  was  exceedinglf  retentive. 
In  regard  to  the  external  man,  his  biographer, 
Heerbrand,  tells  us,  that  his  person  was  tftlL 
well-proportioned,  heroic;  his  voice  deep  and 
sonorous.  He  enjoyed  uninterrupted  fpoi 
health.  In  his  68ch  year  he  gave  up  preachinjE' 
His  sermons  were  fully  written  out,  generally  i& 
Latin.  They  are  terse  as  to  the  mesniD|!orthe 
text,  whilst  the  truth  contained  in  it  is  applied 
in  manifold  ways  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times — ^now  he  refers  to  the  dangers  from  ahr-ud, 
as  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  again  he  utters  warn- 
ings about  the  internal  enemies  of  the  Churcl^- 
He  borrows  striking  examples  not  only  from 
the  Bible,  but  also  from  profane  author*,  and 
makes  frequent  use  of  proverbs  and  popoUr 
forms  of  speech.  At  one  time  his  di«conrj*« 
are  homilies ;  at  another  logical  and  ar^uiuentt- 
tive.-  They  are  generally  short,  simplet  *'» 
without  ornaments. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1566,  the  pl«?« 
broke  out  in  his  neighborhood,  he  made  hio* 
self  familiar  with  the  thought  of  death,  and 
drew  up  his  will ;  the  first  part  of  which,  the 
confession  of  his  faith,  was  designed  for  the 
public  on  account  of  the  suspicion  of  opponent*, 
whilst  the  second  related  to  his  own  doinesti« 
matters.  In  the  beginning  he  refers  with  a 
grateful  heart  to  his  parents,  his  calling  ^a^ 
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his  inarri«d  life.  In  the  bnoks  of  the  O.  ftnd  N. 
T.  he  sees  **  a  messai^  of  the  ftlmighty,  mercirul 
God  to  the  human  race,"  whoee  sulmtance  ia  con- 
tained, in  brief,  in  the  three  creeda,  the  Apoa- 
ties',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanaaian.  He 
ereatly  rejoicea  that  Ood  gave  him  birth  in  a 
time  when  the  light  of  the  Ooapel  a^rain  roae 
through  Luther.  Moat  touching  ia  hia  ezprea- 
sitin  of  tbanka  to  the  princely  houae  of  WUrtem- 
berg  for  their  protection  and  defence,  and  the 
bountiful  favora  beatowed  upon  him;  and  he 
praya  that  Qod  would  haye  them  in  his  gra- 
[^iouB  keeping.  B.'s  lastlabor  wi^  the  continua- 
tion  of  hia  work  on  the  Paalma ;  with  which  be 
n-ished  to  cioae  his  life.  When  be  had  reached 
the  107th,  toward  the  dose  of  1569,  a  year  after 
Christopher's  death,  he  sank  under  a  stroke  of 
ipoplezy.  Fn>m  this  he  recovered  partially, 
but  his  strength  was  broken.  On  the  17th  of 
Aug.,  of  the  following  year,  he  was  attacked  by 
1  Tiulent  fever ;  he  felt  hia  last  hour  approaeh- 
ng,  and  caused  his  will  to  be  read  aloud  by  his 
ton,  a  professor  in  Tubingen,  in  the  presence 
>f  the  a.<t8embled  clergy  of  Stuttgart.  Ue  then 
K>nfe8sed,  and  when  he  had  partaken  of  the 
[loly  Supper  along  with  his  family  and  his 
>retbren  in  office,  he  bade  them  all  a  touching 
arewell,  like  that  of  Paul  to  the  Ephenians.  At 
lOon,  on  Sept.  11,  he  departed,  without  any 
risible  struggle,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age ;  and 
m  the  next  day,  according  to  bis  own  directions, 
iraa  buried  in  the  collegiate  church,  near  the 
>alpit,  so  that,  **  if  any  one  perchance  hereafter 
ihould  publish  from  that  place  any  doctrine, 
apposed  to  that  which  he  preached,  his  head 
night  rise  from  the  grave,  «nd  call  out  to  him  : 
Chua  liest !"  W.  Bidenbach,  in  bis  funeral 
iiscourse,  eulogises,  amongst  other  qualities,  bis 
:otal  lack  of  ambition  and  pride,  since  bo  would 
lave  no  primacy,  but  was  hostile  to  those  who 
itrore  after  a  new  papacy  in  the  Church:  his 
riendliness  toward  toe  oppressed  and  perse- 
;uted,  since  he  was  only  too  easily  moved,  and 
lever  willingly  suffered  any  one  to  go  away  sad 
rom  his  presence  :  his  disinterestedness,  since 
le  declined  many  advantageous  calls,  preferring 
o  serve  his  fatherland  for  a  moderate  support 
in  Hall  about  80  florins  a  year),  refused  rich 
ireaents,  and  notwithstanding  the  small  portion 
ailing  to  his  many  children,  remembered  the 
toor  in  his  last  will.  Although  be  took  an  ac- 
iTe  ahare  in  the  conflicts  of  that  agitated  period, 
.nd  labored  aealously  for  the  purity  of  Evan- 
;elical  doctrine,  be  never  wavered  or  lost  his 
bo  ting ;  neither  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  nor 
be  atorms  of  the  age  could  disturb  his  inward 
Almneas  and  peace,  which  sprung  from  the  as- 
ured  o«infidence  of  a  living  faith.  A  real  Evan- 
gelical Christian,  he  endeavored  to  carry  out 
vangelical  truth  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  mea- 
ured  all  thingp  by  this  one  standard.  B.'8  family 
inme  perished  in  1G30  with  hia  grandson,  John 
lippolyt,  chief  preacher  and  dnuUtorialraik  in 
knabacb,  but  his  descendants  in  the  female  line 
.re  numerous.  Hia  collective  works  were  to 
lave  appeared  in  TAbingen  from  the  year  1676, 
be.,  but  the  poblicatioii  stopped  with  the  8tb 
oi.  Tol.  1590. 

Sources:  Jfeerkrand,  oratio  funebris  de  vita 
to.,  J.  B.,  Tttb.,  1570 ;  BeyMag,  Biography 


of  J.  B.,  Hall,  1731,  ftc.  (incomplete) ;  Pfaf, 
Acta  eecl.  Wlrtemb.  Tftb.,  1720;  Seknurrer, 
ErlUut.  1798;  Hartmann  and  Jd^er,  Job.  Brens 
(moetlv  from  onpublished  sources).  2  vols.  Ham- 
burg, 1840-42.  Comp.  also  Riehier,  Geachichte 
der  evang.  Kirehenverfassong  in  Deutschland, 
Leipi.  1851.  Hartmahn. — Pnrter, 

Brethren^  Bohemian,  ( See  Moravian  Church), 

Brethren  of  the  Ckmunon  Life  {fratru 

communit  vUae),  a  free  Christian  brotherhood, 
which  flourished  during  the  transition  period 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  Reformation,  and 
also  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter.  All  living 
piety  ie  neceasarily  aocial.  Hence,  first  the 
church,  and  then  smaller  societies  were  formed 
to  meet  some  special  want.  The  worldliness  of 
the  medisdval  church  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  formation  of  such  societies,  whose  object 
was  to  restore  pure  apostolic  life,  with  its  all- 
conquering  faith  and  love.  AH  the  numatiie 
orders  of  this  age  aimed  at  this  object,  but 
failed  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  aposto- 
lic life.  The  Beguines  and  Beghards,  eatablished 
in  the  XI.  and  XIII.  century,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  though  not  wanting  in  practical 

f)iety,  failed  for  lack  of  well-grounded  know- 
edge,  and  fell  into  fatal  errors.  The  Brethren 
of  the  common  life,  equal  to  them  in  practical 
pietv,  excelled  them  in  evangelical  knowledge. 
Their  founder  Oerhard  Oroot  (Geert  Grote  or 
Be  Groot,  Oerhardfte  Magnus)  was  bom  in  1340, 
of  a  respectable  family  at  Deventer:  being 
sickly  but  of  excellent  talents,  he  received  his 
first  education  in  Deventer,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  University  of  Paris.  He  returned 
as  Master  of  Arta,  lectured  with  great  applause 
at  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  to  several  canon« 
ries.  In  the  midst  of  his  brightening  worldly 
prospects  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the  pious 
admonitions  of  aged  friends,  as  to  renounce  the 
world.  He  entered  the  cloister  Monniohbusen 
near  Arnheim.  Here  he  passed  three  years, 
studying  the  Bible  and  himself,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
neglected  masses.  Preaching  repentance  he 
wandered  through  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  at 
first  with  the  bishop's  consent ;  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks  caused  this  to  be  withdrawn.  But 
such  impediments  generally  tend  onl^  to  stimu- 
late true  servants  of  God.  On  a  visit  to  Jok» 
Rugsbroek,  the  Mystic  and  Prior  of  the  canons  at 
QrUnthel  near  Brussels,  he  became  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  brotherly  life  of  his  canons, 
that  he  resolved  to  establish  a  similar  society, 
only  in  a  more  practical  form.  He  collected  a 
number  of  young  men  at  Deventer,  whom  he 
employed  to  copy  the  Bible  aud  in  other  useful 
works.  At  the  suggestion  of  Fhrentiue  they  soon 
commenced  to  throw  their  earnings  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  to  lire  together.  Gerhard 
reluctantly  consented  to  this  step,  bat  presided 
over  this  first  Brotherhood  of  the  Coramoo  Life 
to  his  death.  He  favored  suoh  learning  as  would 
really  promote  piety,  but  ''whatever  does  not 
make  na  better,^'  he  would  say,  *'  is  noziooa.'' 
He  was  orthodox,  but  scriptural  and  ingenuooi. 
Modest,  asoetie,  eloquent  and  firm,  he  waa  well 
qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  a  free  aaeooiatioii. 
He  died  of  a  disease  contraeted  in  \» 
Aag.  20,  13H  aged  43  yeait,  m 
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loWnit  Brethren,  one  of  whom,  Floreniint^  he 
named  as  hie  saocessor.  Gerhard's  biography, 
with  an  anthology  of  hia  more  devout  sayings, 
collected  by  Thomas  ji  Kempis,  has  been  pre* 
served  to  the  present  day. 

FlortniiMM^  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  their 
closer  anion,  was  born  in  1350,  at  Leerdam ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  Radewins,  after  his  father, 
a  wealthy  citisen.  He  ^mduated  at  Prague. 
Awakened  under  Gerhard'^  preaching  at  Utrecht, 
he  resigned  his  canonry  and  joined  the  fraternity. 
He  was  less  learned  than  Gerhard,  but  still  more 
practical  and  active,  and  commanded  at  once 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
deep-toned  piety,  and  his  almost  excessively 
ascetic  simplicity,  at  once  won  him  the  confidence 
of  the  brotherhood.  After  two  years  he  founded 
at  Windeaem  the  first  and  central  cloister  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  A  second  institu- 
tion, which  became  Thomas  k  Kempis's  home, 
was  soon  after  founded  at  Mt,  St.  Agnet,  near 
Zwoll.  The  association  then  assumed  two  dif- 
ferent forme.  The  regular  canons,  living  in 
cloisters,  formed  the  compact  centre,  others 
mingled  with  the  world  as  priests  and  teachers, 
without,  however,  giving  up  their  connection 
with  the  brotherhood.  At  Deventer,  Florentius 
founded  some  more  houses.  One  of  them, 
established  in  1391,  was  under  his  own  immedi- 
ate control,  it  was  afterwards  called  "  The  house 
of  the  rich  Friars."  Florentius  also  fell  an 
early  victim  to  his  labors  of  self-sncrifice.  He 
died  in  1400,  aged  50  years.  One  of  his  last 
admonitions  was :  "  Remain  in  humble  simpli- 
city, and  Christ  will  remain  in  you."  We  have 
his  life  and  principles  written  by  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  His  faithful  assistant,  Gerhard  Zerbolt 
(bom  in  1367,  at  ZUtphen,  died  in  1398  at  Deven- 
ter), deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  because  he 
introduced  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  of  praters 
in  the  vernacular.  His  tracts  on  this  subject 
are  valuable.  Florentius  named  his  friend, 
Aemilius  van  Buren^  bis  successor. 

The  tendency  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  (sometimes  called  Collation  Brethren  from 
their  religious  meetings  (collations)  or  Brethren 
of  the  Good-Will,  either  from  their  religions 
piety,  or  from  substituting  free  will  for  mon- 
astic vows)  is  two-fold.  They  wished  on  the 
one  hand  to  edify  and  perfect  each  other,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  benefit  the  people,  especially 
the  young.  Their  internal  orgnnization  was 
baeed  on  a  community  of  property,  of  living,  of 
abode,  and  of  worship.  When  any  one  entered 
the  brotherhood,  he  would  give  his  property  to  it 
This,  however,  was  not  a  law,  but  a  free  custom. 
From  the  common  fund  houses  were  founded, 
in  each  of  which  twenty  friars  would  live  with 
some  priests.  Candidates  were  received  at  their 
urgent  request  after  a  severe  trial.  Their  dress 
was  regulated,  though  not  strictly.  They  gener- 
ally wore  a  gray  cloak,  a  simple  coat  and  panta- 
loons, their  head  covered  with  a  gray  hood, 
(hence  their  name — CneulUUi),  There  were 
regular  iMiurs  fur  religious  services.  At  table 
some  religious  book  was  always  read.  The  rest 
of  their  time  was  devoted  to  labor,  espeoially  to 
the  copying  of  Bible  and  other  good  works. 
Mtttaal  confession  and  admonition  was  custom- 
uy.    Although  their  government  was  generally 


patriarchal,  they  had  some  necessary  oftees: 
a  Proeuraior  or  Oeconome,  a  SeriptttariMi,  who 
superintended  the  copying,  a  Idbrariut^  a  Mar 
gieier  Nofriiiarum,  InfirmariuM^  Hotpitiariut.ttc 
Each  house  was  govemod  by  a  Rector^  with  a 
Viee-Rector,  The  several  Rectors  assembled 
annually  in  common  council,  presided  over  bj 
the  Rector  of  the  chief  house  at  Deventer.  The 
female  asMeiationSf  founded  by  Gerhard's  advice, 
nad  a  similar  organisation.  Their  houses  wen 
ruled  ench  by  a  Martfta,  with  a  SnlhMartka. 
The  chief  Martha,  presiding  over  all  the  hoosei, 
resided  at  Utrecht 

Their  external  influence  was  very  beneficisl  lo 
the  cause  of  education.    The  instruction  antiJ 
then  given  at  the  public  schools  by  mendicint 
friars,  although  good  as  far  as  it  went,  wu 
mechanical,   limited,  full  of  superstition,  and 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  hierarchy.    By  tbe 
numerous  new  schools,  established  by  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Common  Life,  a  new  spirit  wu 
breathed  into  the  whole  educational  system. 
They  freed  their  schools  from  the  rubbish  of 
scholasticism  and  of   monkish   fables,  recon- 
mended  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  lao' 
guages  and  made  education  more  practicsl  and 
lively.     Besides,  they  improved  the  minde  of  tb« 
people  by  preaching  in  churches  and  priratt 
houses  (collations),  by  pastoral  visits,  and  U 
circulating  the  Bible  and  Tracts.     In  tbe  lattn 
pursuit  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  their  well- 
organized  labors  of  copying.     The  spread  of 
their  brotherhood   was  proportioned  to  their 
sound  Christian  spirit.    Houses  of  friars  sprang 
up  in  almost  all  the  larger  cities  of  Hnllao^; 
they  extended   up  the    Rhine  to  Swabia,  is 
Northern  Germany  to  Rostock,  and  in  Central 
Germany  to  Merticburg.     Only  the  medicant 
friars  were  opposed  to  them,  especially  a  oertaio 
Matthew  Orabow ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  toTDi 
generally  were  very  favorably   disposed,  and  ^ 
some  of  the  greatest  theologians,  e.  g.  Gertan  and 
d'Ailly,  stepped  forth  in  their  defence.    Frwa  I 
their  institution  some  of  the  most  excellent  m«B  | 
went  forth :  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  illnrtraw 
their  practical  and  ascetic  spirit ;  Herman  Bn^  ' 
Lange  Hegius,  Agricola,  their  scientific  merite;  | 
Joh.  Wessel,  their  evangelical  reformatory  apirit; 
Erasmus  vras  educated  by  them,  and  so  v^^ 
numerous  other  learned  men. 

Anahgaus  to  this  institution  are  the  iyAfl^' 
reans  and  Essenes  before  Christ ;  tbe  apo^^ 
congregation  at  Jerusalem  and  the  purer  fena* 
of   monasticism;   the   Pietism  of  Spener  and 
Francke;  the  Moravian  Unitas  and  tbe"Inctf 
Mission  "  of  the  present  dste.     When  tbe  art  of 
f>rinting  was  invented,  and  when  tbe  Rcf"'^ 
tion  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  freely  preached,  t** 
mission  of  these  Brethren  was  fulfilled.   W 
then  became  extinct.    But  theirs  was  sn  boo*^ 
able  end.      Luther  testifies  of  them,  savinr 
"  Thev  first  bogan  the  Evangelion,  and  f^'^jljj.'? 
preached  and  followed  the  pure  word  of  o^- 
••  Would  to  God  that  all  cloisters  were  like  tbeir* 
which  would  be  of  a  great  benefit  to  nil  p«-'^'^'*' 
cities  and  countries!"    Nor  docs  h«o^i^f^ 
their  rules  as  being  of  great  advantage  **«g*"^ 
the  lawless  spirits  of  the  day,  that  know  hoff  «• 
destroy,  but  not  how  to  build.'* 

Of  literary  works  we  mention :  The  Biog»- 
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phies  of  Gerhsird  Qroot,  Florentius  and  others,  \ 
conUined  in  Vol.  III.  of  Thomas  a  Kempit* 
workR,  ed. Cologne;  ClarUse^  father  and  Hon,  on 
G«rbard,  in  the  kirchenhiet.  ArohWe  bj  KUt 
and Royaard^,'-}%29,  Vol.  I.,  and  1830,  Vol.  11. ; 
Chronican  Windesemewtt  by  Busch;  Daveniria 
Uluairata  hjIUoiut;  />e/p}*a^,  Verhandelinic  over 
de  Broederachap  van  G.  Grootcs  Utrecht,  1830 — in 
German  by  Moknike,  Leips..  1844;  VUmann, 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
62-110.  A  well  preserved  library  of  the  Breth- 
reo  has  been  lately  discovered  in  Si.  Jt»hn'8 
Cloister,  Weesp ;  Vllmann,  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  four  of  Job.  Ruyabroek's  works :  Han- 
over, 1848;  Liach  in  the  '*JahrbUcher  fUr 
Me<^klenb.  Qesch.  Jahrg.  IV.,  Schwerin,  1839, 
K,  9.  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Paedaj^ogik.  Tb. 
L,  p.  64,  8eqq.  Uli«mann. — Rueienik, 

Bretbren  of  the  Free  Spirit—This  sect, 

vrhich  was  widely  spread  in  tno  13th  and  14th 
cent,  was  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
beretical  parties  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account 
)f  its  pantheistic  notions,  and  bad  practical 
inferences  from  them.  According  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  1306,  the  B.  of  Strassburg, 
1317,  and  the  edicts  of  the  Popes  Clem.  V.  and 
Foho  XXII.  (see  Mosbkim,  de  Beghardis)  they 
leld:  Everything  is  God,  even  JbmialUer;  man 
8  God  without  distinction  ;  but  sin  has  caused 
i  separation  (they  do  not  state  the  origin  of  sin) ; 
-eunion  with  God  consists  in  attaining  to  a 
sonsciousness  of  our  indentity  with  Ilim ;  when 
his  is  attained  the  means  of  grace  are  no  more 
leeded ;  then  man  cannot  sin  ;  nothing  he  does 
8  sin ;  he  is  Christ,  yea  may  surpass  Christ's 
nent8(I);  virtue  belonj^  to  a  lower  state,  is 
'elative,  and  has  no  existence  for  the  perfect 
nan,  who  is  above  law,  &c.,  &o.  Their  anti- 
ihurehly  notions  need  not  be  noticed.  Even  in 
be  13th  cent  some  of  these  errors  were  held, 
)ut  they  did  not  reach  th'eir  full  development 
mtil  the  14th.  In  1212,  Ortlieb,  whom  Innoc. 
II.  condemned,  taught  in  Strassburg  that  man 
hould  ab  exierwribus  abalinere^  et  §equi  respowta 
^rUus  intra  te  (Bibl.  PP.  Max,  XXV..  277, 
us.).  Ab4>ut  1216,  these  tendencies  spread  into 
Switzerland  UIartmann,  Annates  Eremi  in 
F)Mz2tVsK.-u.Ketserhistd.  mittlern  Zeit,Frankf. 
.770,  II.,  6).  In  1230  they  seem  to  have  been 
nixed  with  Waldennian  doctrines  in  Lyons  (SU- 
)hanu8  de  Bm-bone  in  AaoiNTRi  Coll.  judic.  de 
lovis  error.,  I.,  87).  About  1250  they  sprang  up 
n  Cologne  and  Swabia.  They  seem  most  widely 
pread,  about  1300-1350,  along  the  Rhine,  around 
!k)logne  and  Strassburg.  In  Strassburg,  Eukart, 
k  Dominican,  was  ensnared  by  them  (see  Panihe- 
«nt).  Often  confounded  with  the  Beghards, 
tepecially  in  Germany,  these  heretics  spread 
oto  northern.  France  (there  called  Turlupines) 
ind  even  into.ltal^  (Katnaldi  Ann,  eccL  ad 
ina.,  1311),  and  Switzerland  (Chron.  of  Tschudi, 
183,  599).  They  called  themselves  Br.  of  the 
ree,  or  now  Spirit.  In  Brussels,  about  1400-25, 
hey  arose  as  homines  inieUigeniiae  (Baluzii, 
tliscell.,  II.,  277).  Popes  and  the  Inquisition 
ealously  opposed  them ;  many  were  burnt,  but 
till  the  sect  was  not  exterminated ;  their  error 
ras  too  agreeable  to  the  carnal  mind.  They 
listed  in  Germanv  about  1490  (Seb.  Brakt, 
Sanis  siuUi/era,  in  lai.  trad,  by  Jac  Locher^  Baa. 


1498,  4  Tills.,  fol.).  The  same  tendency  showed 
itself  in  the  Libertines  of  Geneva,  in*  Calvin's 
day.  The  opinion  of  Giesei^r  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sect  seems  most  natural.  He  traces  it  to 
A malrie  of  Bena  ( Eocl .  H ist.,  4th  ed . ).  Mosheim^ 
without  sufficient  reason,  traces  them  to  Italy 
(Mosh.  de  Begh,,  &c.).  Hahn  says  they  arose 
in  Germany,  independently  of  Amslric,  but 
fails  in  proof  (Gesch.  d.  Ketser.  in  Mittelalter, 
Stuttg.,  1847,  II.,  420).  C.  Scbbidt.* 

Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ, — (see  Mara' 
vian  Church), 
Brethren  of  our  Lord, — (see  Jesu*  Christ), 
Bretschneider  {Charles  OotUieb)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  representative  of  so-called 
"rational  supranaturalism"  a  system  which 
sought  to  vibrate  between  supranaturalism  and 
rationalism,  but  whose  centre  of  gravity  lay  in 
rationalism.  lie  was  born  Fob.  11,  f776,  in 
Gersdorf;  his  father  was  a  learned,  sensible 
preacher,  of  the  school  of  Crnsius.  Whilst 
attending  instruction,  preparatory  to  confirma- 
tion, young  B.'s  mind  rebelled  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dresden  catechism.  About 
Easter,  1790,  he  entered  the  Lyceum  at  Chem- 
nits,  where  Tiehiner  and  Neander  (afterwards 
bishop)  were  his  school-fellows.  He  resolved  to 
study  ''merely  because  his  father  desired  it, 
and  his  mother's  brothers  were  all  theologians." 
In  May,  1794,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsio  and  attended  lectures  on  philosophy  by 
Platner,  on  theology  by  Beck,  Keil,  Meisner, 
and  Kiin51.  lie  paid  more  attention,  however, 
to  belles-lettres  than  theology.  The  discovery 
of  his  unorthodox  tendency  made  him  hesitate 
as  to  his  calling.  But  Reinhard's  explanation 
of  the  religious  oath,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
respectable  theologians  deviated  from  the  old 
faith,  relieved  his  perplexity,  an,d  induced  him 
to  present  himself  for  examination  at  Dresden. 
Soon  after  this  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  academic  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1804 
he  began  to  lecture  in  Wittenberg  on  pbihisophy 
and  theology.  The  war  of  1806  led  htm  to  enter 
a  more  practical  sphere.  Through  Reinhard 
he  was  appointed  first  minister  in  Schneeberg, 
in  1807,  and  in  1808  Superintendent  in  Anna- 
berg.  In  1809  he  declined  a  call  to  a  theologi- 
cal professorship  in  KQnigsberg;  but  shortly 
before  the  suspension  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  accepted  the  D.  D.  After  the  death 
of  General-superintendent  Ldfflert  in  Gotha,  B. 
was  appointed  in  his  plnce,  and  assumed  the 
office  on  Oct  14,  1816.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  Jan.  22, 1848.  His  lUerarff 
activity  extended  over  the  vsrious  departments  of 
theology,  and  his  contributions  exhibit  learning, 
sfime  acuteness,  and  talent  as  a  writer.  In 
Exegesis,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  apocr. 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  explained  many  diffieuN 
ties,  particularly  in  his  Greek*Latin  lex.  of  the 
Apocr.  and  LXa.  His  "  Dogmatics  and  Moral- 
ity of  the  Apocr.  v-ritings"  (only  the  let  P. 
published,  Leips.,  1805)  was  the  fruit  of  these 
studies.  His  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  and  £pp.  of  John  (subsequently 
assailed  with  much  greater  acuteness)  called 
forth  several  refutations.  His  Greek-Latin 
Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.  is  one  of  his  best  works 
(the  best  ed.  is  that  of  1841,  Leipa-^-   Hi*  n.,rpm» 
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BefbrmaUnum,  and  his  editions  of  Calvin,  Beta, 
Melanohthon,  also  do  him  great  credit. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  theolof^j  was 
B.'s  proper  sphere,    lie  scarcely  penetrated  the 
laws  of   its  inner  development;    for  this  he 
lacked  religious  and  speculative  depth,  as  well 
as  dialectic  elasticity.     But  he  certainly  merits 
the  praise  of  having  industriously  end  ably 
prepared  historical  material  fur  the  construction 
of  a  scien ti6c  ny stem  of  fai th.   His  SysUmatiickt 
EtUmeld,  oiler  in  d,  Dogm.  vorkommernden  Be- 
gt'iffe^  &c.,  and  his  Handb,  d.  Dogm,  d.  et.  luther, 
Kvrche  (Leipz..  1814,  1822,  1828,  4th  ed.  1838) 
prove  this.    From   his  theological  position  of 
cold  rationality,  every  attempt  at  a  speculative 
reconstruction  of  theolo^,  must  have  been  re* 
jected  as  an  arbitrary  trilling  with  formulas,  if 
not  a  pantheistic  delusion.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  a  review  of  the  theol.  svstems  of  Schloier^ 
macher,  Marheineke,  and  Base  (Leipa.,  1828). 
Hie  philosophy  was  that  of  the  understanding, 
constructed  upon  strict  logical  rules,  and  of 
modern  rationalism  modified  by  formal^  supra- 
naturalism.    All  his  popular  works,  as  well  as 
his  assaults  upon  ultramonatism,  pietism,  mys- 
ticism, and  reactionary  orthodoxy  on  theonesioe, 
and  the  unchurchliness  of  the  age  on  the  other, 
are  pervaded  by  this  spirit.    lie  lealously,  and 
somewhat  effectually,  advocated  the  cause  of 
union  between    the  Lutheran   and    Reformed 
Churches,  and  of  liberty  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  opposed  pernicious  social  tendencies.     As  a 
preacher  B.  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
reach  the  moral  sense  through  the  understand- 
ing ;  be  never  entered  into  the  depths  of  religious 
life  (sec  his  Sonn.-u.  Festt.  Pred.,  Lpz.,  1823 ; 
Casualpr.,   1834:  AiuiaehUlmcher,  Lps.,  1813; 
Halle,  1845,  1849).    Hence  his  '•  Lehrb.  d.  Re- 
ligion  u.  d.  Qescb.  d.  Chr.  Kirche,  &c.,".  Ootha, 
1827,  though  containing  many  good  things,  is 
dry.  From  1832,  until  near  his  death,  he  edited 
Zimmermann's  Allg.Kirch.-itg,  Darmstadt,  and 
contributed  to  others,  and  to  the  Conversat.  Lex. 
of  Brockhaus.    His  autobiography,  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  shows  most  clearly  that 
B.'s  theology  was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  inner 
life,  but  a  mere  external  system,  the  result  of 
views   externally   acquired,    though    honestly 
entertained  as  rational  convictions,  and  calcu- 
lated to  exert  some  salutary  influence  upon  the. 
age  io  which  he  lived. 

Haoinbacb.* 
Braviftiy  (breviarium  the  opposite  of  plena- 
Hum  or  the  miBsal)  is  properly  an  abbreviated 
book  of  prayer  or  directory  of  worship  {offic. 
divinum,  8eei>u/VMyie,  glossar.).  The  Apostle 
exhorts  ue  to  **  pray  without  ceasing."  The  life 
of  the  Christian  should  be  a  continual  prayer  in 
words  and  works.  The  early  Church  retained 
the  hours  of  prayer  previously  observed  in  the 
synagogues  (Dan.  6: 10,  13;  Ps.  55: 17;  Acts 
2 !  15 ;  3 : 1 ;  10 : 9 ;  16 :  25).  Whilst  the  custom 
of  observini^  9  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  3  P.  M.,  vras 
e«rly  established  in  the  Church  (Tkrtull.,  de 
craliane,  c.  25 ;  <fe  j^nio,  c.  10 ;  Ctprian ,  de 
ora<.,  Ac.),  the  other  hoars  of  prayer  were  first 
adopted  by  cloisters  (Jbbovb  (t  420),  ep.  YII. 
-•<!  Lad.,  ep.  XVII.,  e.  10  epitaph.  Puulae: 
''fisMe,  Aora  iertia,  eexta,  nona,  vespera,  noetie 
iw  pmr  ot^dinem  pioUerimm  eatOalKmi."    So 


also  BaHl,  (t379)   and   Caeinan  ft432)  snd 
others).    These  hours  were  then  introduced  si 
a  part  of  the  vOa  canoniea  (hence  horae  can.) 
into  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters.    Cbio- 
DBOANO  ad<»pted  them  (c.  762.     See  Uastzheix, 
Cone.  Germ.  L,  fol.  102,  ^.),  and  th<»v  were 
again  enjoined  at  Aix  la  Chapel le,  817  (Haitz- 
HKiM,  1.  c,  504,  Ac,),  and  universally  observed 
in  France.    Tho  number  of  hours  of  prnjer  ii 
variously  given,   some  being  at  times  join«l 
together  and  then  again  separated.    Umially 
seven  are  named,  sometimes  eight.    The  horae 
diumae  (oflElcium  diurn.)  are  the  prima  (6  A.  M.), 
iertia,  texta,  noma,  venpera ;  the  horae  nod.  are 
the  comjUetorium,  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
mahiiina  or  laudes  (3  A.  M.).     Between  these 
last  we  have  also  the  midnight  prayer,  as  the 
eighth  hour,  but  which  14  usually  blended  with 
the  matins.    Prayers  for  these  hours  were  at 
first  usually  taken  from  the  Psalms.    Hence 
Jerome  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  a  pwUennm.    Then 
special  prayer-books  were  prepared,  and  Greg- 
ory's (J.)   Antiphonies  (see  Art.)   were  usoi 
(comp.   Rankb,  d.  kirchl.  Perieopensyst.  ku 
Berlin,   1H47,  p.  26,   ^.),  and    the    so-called 
Micaouxjus,  de  eccUsiaeticui  obeervat. — As  early 
as  1074  Gregory  VII.  introduced  a  Brttiariun, 
which    was    generally  used    (Innoc.  Cmoxn, 
obaerv.  juris  canon.  [Jenae,  1726,  4to.]  lib,  lU 
c.  12).    Gregory  IX.  had  it  improved  (124I)bT 
the    Franciscan   General    llaymo;    and  again 
Clem.  VII.  by  Caird.  Quignon  (1536).    But  u 
several  breviaries  had  obtained  cirtsulation,  Piei 
V.  established  uniformity  by  the  bull :  Qnod  a 
Nobis,  1568,  which  directed  the  use  of  the  newlj 
revised  br.,  and  forbid  all  others  but  such  ns  hid 
been  in  use  for  more  than  200  years.    Cleia. 
VIII.  (Cum  in  Eccl,  1002)  and  Urban  VHL 
{Divin.  I^talm,,  1631)  introduced  other  impmr^ 
ments.    Later  attempts  at  further  changes,  made 
by  different  clergy,   have  been   fruitless  (see 
AW>,  d.  kath.  K.  im  19.  Jahrh.,  Maim,  1830,  p. 
180,  &c. ;  Binterim,  Denkw.  d.  chr.-kath.  K., 
IV.,  Th.  1.,  444,  Ac.).    The  breviary  consists  of 
four  parts,  corresponding  to  the  seasone,  viih 
four  subdivisions,  vis.,  1)  the  i^a/Zerianii, pmisu 
for  the  canonical  hours  of  every  day ;  2)  I^ 
prium  de   tempore,  for  festivals   referring  to 
Christ;  3)  Propr.de  Sanctis,  for  saints' dart; 
4)  Commune  Sanctorum,  for  festivals  hsTin^no 
specisl  hours  of  prayer.  The  appendix  oonfeains: 
ojficium  B.  Mariae,  de/unctorum,  psalmi  gniit 
ides,  ps.   poenitentiaies,   ordo   eommendatimt 
animae,  benedietio  mensae  et  itinerarium  derioh 
r^tm.    The  duiy  of  observing  the  breviary,  pab* 
lidy  or  privately,  devolves  upim  every  ecclesitftie 
belonging  to  a  higher  order,  even  though  be  boUi 
no  benefice,  but  especially  upon  those  who  hare 
obligated    themselves    by  a  vita  rtliyiota  ^ 
canoniea  (Cone.  Trid.  e.  XXIV.,  c.  12,  de  re^ 
Ae.).     Comp.  Thovassin,  «ste#  ae  nova  ted. 
disciplina,  P.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c  71,  &c. ;  BingiaIi 
origines,  lib.  XIII.,  o.  9 ;   Vah  Espbk,  de  ktr. 
can.  et  singulis  eomm  partibus  ( Opera  T.  i.)- 
The  Greek  C.  also  has  a  brevianr,  fifSiJjm 
containing  prayers,  a  calendar  {Menohgiti^\ 
Ac.,  (see  Snuxr  ;  Da  FVtsne),    In  the  Simg^ 
cat  C.  hourly  servicee  were  often  letsined  iu 
connection  with  cathedrals  and  chapters.   For 
Liitiier^a  Miggettioiia  oo  the  w^eet  sse  fM 
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Lother'n  Werke,  X.,  262.  Ae. :  Riehier,  K.-nHn. 
d.  16,  Jabrh.,  J.,  1.  35,  Ac.    II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

^  BrifOnaet,  William,  who«e  father  was  a  car- 
dinal, and  the  Arcbb.  of  Narbonne,  was  a  popil 
of  Lef^vre  d'Etaples,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a 
love  forclatisica]  literature  and  mystical  theolojrj. 
lie  was  B.  of  Lod^Te,  and  as  such  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Louis  XII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  after- 
wards Abbot  of  St.  Oermain-des>pr^8  at  Paris. 
In  1516  he  became  B.  of  Meauz,  and  a^in 
Tisited  Rome  as  a  royal  ambassador.  Both  as 
Abbot  and  at  Meauz  he  strove  to  reform  the 
clerii^.  In  1521  Lei%yre,  Farel,  Roussel,  Ac., 
bein^;  threatened  with  persecution  for  advocatini^ 
Reformed  principles  at  Paris,  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Meauz.  But  Bri<;onnet,  finding  him- 
self  suspected  of  protecting  heresy,  endeavored 
to  regain  confidence  by  taking  measures  against 
the  new  doctrines.  His  few  theoloeical  works 
are :  two  synod,  sermons,  preached  at  Meauz,1519, 
1520 ;  his  correspondence  with  Margaretta,  after- 
wards Queen  of  Navarre,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris,  No.  337,  fol.  Some  of 
these  srre  in  the  Leiir.  de  Marg.  d^AngouHme, 
G6nin,  Paris,  1841,  8vo.  His  sermons  and  let- 
ters show  at  once  his  desire  to  restore  doctrine 
and  life  to  evangel,  purity,  and  his  predilection 
for  mystical  theology.  He  never  left  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  C.  ScBiciDT.* 

Bridal  examination. — Before  publishing  the 

bann,  or  marrying  espoused  persons,  the  minis- 
ter roufft  satisfy  himself  that  no  religious  or 
other  impediments  to  their  marriage  czist. 
Where  the  espousal  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister,  the  ezamination  is  then  insti- 
tuted. A  general  rule  in  the  case,  for  the  Ro- 
mish C,  is  given  in  the  BUuale  Bom.  iit,  VII.  de 
saer.  mair.,  upon  which  the  rules  of  the  several 
dioceses  are  based.  According  to  these  no  one 
may  be  married  who  is  not  properly  instructed 
in  Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  and  no  one 
may  be  licensed  to  get  married,  without  previous 
ezamination  with  reference  to  these  points 
(Franz  Staff,  vollst.  Pastoralunterricht  ttber 
die  £he,  herausg.  von  Karl  Egger,  Frankf.  a.  M. 
1831,  and  Riffel,  ib.  1847,  Abschn.  II.).  In  some 
ooantries  statute  law  has  corresponding  regu- 
lations. The  custom  of  administering  the  oom- 
m  anion  at  weddings  involves  the  same  things 
(see  Jacobson,  Gesch.  d.  Qnellen  d.  kathol. 
K.-rechts  von   Preussen  u.  Posen.  Urkunden, 

E.  203,  Ac.). — The  Evang.  C  of  some  countries 
as  a  similar  regulation,  requiring  certificates 
of  confirmation  from  the  parties.  The  Church 
directories  of  Hessia  and  9weden  prescribe  a 
similar  rule.  The  ezamination  must  refer,  1), 
to  age;  2),  consanguinity^ ;  3),  ezistence  of 
other  engagements  of  marriage ;  4),  consent  of 
the  parents,  guardians,  Ac, ;  and  any  other  pos- 
sible impediments.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bride-men. — The  custom  of  concluding  an 
espousal  and  consummating  a  marriage  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  either  as  wit- 
nesses, or  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times  in  all  countries  (Judges 
14:11;  John  3:29;  Mattb.  25:1,  Ac.).  The 
custom    of   having    one   or    more    bride-men 

iyta^dwfii^)  for  the  bride,  and  one  (Kafarv^it^)i 
or  the  bride-groom  continasd  universal  m  the 
East.    They  especially  attend  the  couple  from 
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the  time  of  their  espousal  to  that  of  their  mar- 
riaxe,  and  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sponsors, 
and  as  being  spiritually  related  to  the  espoused 
pair.  Hence,  according  to  the  Arabic  reoens.  of 
the  Canons  of  Nice,  their  subsequent  intermar- 
riage was  unlawful  (Hardouxn,  Coll.  Cnnoii.  T. 
I.,  510).  The  custom  passed  over  into  the  Occi- 
dent (see  4th  Carthag.  Synod  (398)  can,  13; 
P^udo  Isidore,  Capitular,  lib,  VII.  c.  463 ;  De- 
erei,  c.  1.  Can.  XXX.,  q.  V. :  Lex.  Salie.  tit 
XIV.,  c.  X. ;  Legee  Longob,,  lib.  I.,  tit.  XYI., 
i^  8).  It  served  to  prevent  clandestine  mar- 
riages. At  a  later  period  two  witnesses  were 
required  (Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXIV.  c.  1,  de  re/. 
Comp.  Du  Dc^ssne,  glossar.). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Bridal*riDg. — The  ring  is  an  ancient  symbol 
of  covenant  union  (Sponsionia,  arrae,  comp.  lex. 
II.  J  6 ;  Dig.  de  actionibus  emti  venditi.  XIX., 
1.  1.  17,  J  5 ;  D.  de  praescr.  verbis.  XIX.,  5), 
especially  between  espoused  persons  (Gen.  38 : 
18;  Flint,  hist,  nat,  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  1,  Ac). 
Christians  early  adopted  this  symbol  (Tirtul., 
Apolog.  0.  VI.,  speaks  of  the  unicue  digitus^ 

fuem  sponsuM  oppignoraeeei  pronubo  annulo), 
t  is  questionable  whether  Clement  of  Alex,  r^ 
fers  to  this  in  Baedag.  lib.  III.,  o.  XI. ;  Sbldbn 
{uxor  hebr.  lib.  II.,  c.  XXV.),  and  others  after 
him,  refer  the  statement  of  Clement  to  the  insti- 
tution of  espousals.  That  rings  were  used  at 
the  time  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the  wedding, 
even  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  cent.,  is  clear  from 
statements  of  Isidobb  (f  636),  do  offic.  lib.  II., 
c.  XIX.  (c.  7,  i  3,  C.  30,  q.  5 ;  '*  ^uod  in  primit 
negotiis  annulus  a  eponso  tmoneae  datur ''),  and 
NicoLAVs  I.,  ad  constiUa  Bulg.  o.  III.  (o.  3,  C. 
30,  q.  5).^  Subseouently  the  ring  was  used  at 
the  marriage  itself  (J.  Grimm,  deutsohe  Rechta- 
alterth.,  177,  sq.  432).  Then  came  an  exchange 
of  rings.  The  wearing  of  a  ring  was  indeed  re- 
garded in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  proof  of  espousal 
(c.  11,  X.  de  praesumt.  [II.  23]  Greg.  iX.  a. 
1170),  but  the  ring  was  used  even  after  that  in 

rublic  betrothals  (c.  10,  X.  de  eent.  et  re  judic. 
II.  27],  Clem.  III.  a.  1190).  Various  forms  are 
used  in  transferring  the  ring.  In  the  Greek  C. 
a  gold  and  a  silver  ring  are  given  to  the  priest ; 
he  passes  the  former  to  the  man,  the  other  to  the 
woman  ;  the  paranymphs  then  exchange  them, 
giving  the  woman  the  gold  ring.  According  to 
the  Hit.  Rom.,  the  ring  designed  for  the  bride 
is  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  placed  by  the  bride- 
croom  on  her  fourth  finger  (because  supposed  to 
have  a  vein  immediately  communicating  with 
the  heart.  Gbllius,  noctee  Atiicae  lib.  X.  o.  10 ; 
IsiD.  de  off,,  I.  e,).  The  exchange  of  rings  is  a 
general  custom  in  Evangelical  churches,  though 
it  very  frequently  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the 
betrothal,  and  is  then  not  done  at  the  wedding 
(Richtxr's  Sammlung,  I.,  210.  See  Modern 
Liturgies.  Jo.  Kirchmann,  de  annulis,  Lugd. 
Baiav,  1672 ;  Pbtb.  MUllbr,  de  ann.  pronwa, 
Jenae,  1711.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bridal-wreath.  —  Besides  arraying  them* 
selves  in  their  finest  apparel,  it  was  anciently 
customary  to  deck  the  bridal  pair  with  wreaths 
and  coronets  of  flowers  or  netal.  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  heathen  and  Jews  the  Christians  or  tha 
first  centuries  dropped  this  custom  (Justin, 
Apol.  0.  IX. ;  Clbm.  Alix.,  Paedag,  II.,  o.  YIII. ; 
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TiRTULL.,  Apnl.  0.  XLII.,  fto.)-  At  a  later 
period,  however,  thej  assamed  it,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  it.  In  the  Greek  C.  the 
priesta  pat  wreaths  or  coronets  on  the  man  and 
woman,  hence  the  marriajre  was  called  a  corona- 
tion (EucdoejOGiuic,  ed.  Goar^  p.  110 j.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  only  those  married  tor  the  first 
time  were  crowned,  though  it  was  allowed  in 
the  case  of  others  (Eucbol.,  1.  c,  118;  Lbun- 
CLATius,  jus  Gr.-Rom.  I.,  310).  In  the  West 
wreaths  and  crowns  yielded  to  Teils.  Amhrose, 
Isidore,  the  ep.  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the  Bulg.  (866) 
0.  3,  and  othern,  refer  to  this  fact  (see  Decrtt, 
e.  3.  7.  &  C.  XXX.,  q.  5).  Nicholas  calls  the 
veil  velamen  coeUnie.,  The  use  of  bridal-wreaths 
is  almost  universal  in  Germany  (sec  J.  Joacb. 
Madbb,  de  caron.  saer.  et  prof.,  Ac.,  T.  YIII., 
1408 ;  BiNOBAM,  aria,  #.  anL  eccL  XXII.  c.  IV., 
{  YI. ;  AuQUSTi,  Ar^aeol,  IX.,  319 ;  Bintbrim, 
DenkwArdigk.,  tc.,  VI.,  Tb.  II.,  131,  Ac. :  J. 
E.  L.  PuTTMANN,  de  ear.  ntipf.,  Ac,  Lips.,  1774. 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Bliof  (brevU,  breve)  and  Bull  (buUa)  are 
used  in  a  wider  and  narrower  sense.  Brief  is 
the  title  of  every  written  edict ;  a  bull  is  a  seal 
or  a  sealed  document  (Dn  Frbsnb,  glossar,)  In 
the  narrower  sense  both  are  edicts  of  the  Papal 
chair,  with  peculiar  distinctions,  which  were 
gradual!?  developed.  The  bull  is  written  in  a 
more  solemn  form,  the  brief  i9  more  simple; 
the  use  of  the  one  or  other  is  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances, at  times  by  their  different  cost. 
The  breve  is  written  upon  paper  or  soft  parch- 
ment,—the  bull  upon  coarser  parchment  The 
breve  is  written  in  a  plain  hana,  without  abbre- 
viations; the  bull  in  antique  angular  gothic 
letters,  and  often  so  that  some  words  can  hardly 
be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  the  authorised 
copy,  which  usually  accompanies  it  Bulls  are 
always  sent  open ;  breves  are  left  open  when  they 
are  Signed  to  be  made  public,  or  are  sent  to  Jews 

JPlattbnbbrg,  notUia  congr,  curiae  Ram.,  Hil- 
iesii,  1693,  p.  501).  The  Popes  use  three  sorts 
of  seals.  First  they  used  signet  rings  {ngnaeula). 
About  the  dose  of  the  6th  cent,  pendent  seals 
{bullae),  commonW  of  lead,  were  introduced; 
these  were  fastened  to  the  document  The  bulls 
were  used  with  all  public  edicts,  whilst  seals  of 
wax,  stamped  with  the  signet  ring,  were  used  for 
others.  Since  the  13th  cent  a  permanent  de- 
▼ice  has  been  chosen :  Peter  casting  a  net  out 
of  a  boat  (Matth.  4: 18,  19],  hence  the  name 
Annultts piscalarius  (see  Art,).  Since  the  15th 
cent  breves  have  been  employed  in  less,  and 
bulls  in  more  important  documents;  on  other 
occasions  family  signets  (Mabillon,  de  re  diplo- 
mat., II.,  c.  14,  25,  {  8 ;  Neues  LehrgebUude  d. 


*  The  mo«t  important  bare  b6«n  collected  In  the  BvU 
laria :  the  first  by  Latrtiua  Cbbrubivi,  from  Leo  I. 
to  Sixtai  V.  (440-1585),  Rome,  1586,  enlarged  1617, 
3  Tom.  fol.  His  son,  Anorlds  M.  Cb.,  prepiired  a  new 
ed.  extending  to  Innoe.  X.  (1644),  followed  bj  n  5tb 
▼oL,  to  Clem.  X.  (lA70),by  Ao.N.LATr8CA  and  Jorr 
Paulus  a  Roma,  Rome,  1672.  Tbe  following  eoll.  are 
more  complete :  BuUar,  Mfngu,  Rom.  a  Lto.  If,  uaq.  ad 
Ben.  XIV.,  Luxemb.,  1727-58.  19  Tom,  /«/./  BhIL, 
privihg.  ae  dipUtmntHm  Rom.  Pont.  amp/fM.  eolL  opera 
•f  tindio  Carou  Cocqublirbs,  Rom.,  1733-48, 14  Tom. 
fol.  With  tbis  are  connected :  BnlL  Ben.  XIV.,  1754- 
^8,  4  Tom.  fol,,  and  Bnll,  Rom,  coutinHfittOf  eummoritm 
-^oni.  CUm,  XIII.,  XIV.,  Pii.  VI.,  VII.,  Leo  XII., 


Diplom.  . .  .  Aus  d.  FrantSs.  tod.  Adblviiq, 
Erfurt,  1759,  Ac.,  Y I.,  89, 90).    Tbe  oldest  bnlli 
had  merely  the  name  of  the  Pope  on  one  side, 
and  Papa  on  the  other.     Paul  I.  (757)  intrth 
duced   the  present  form,  which,   after  beini; 
dropped  for  a  while,  was  restored  by  Leo  IX. 
(1049)  and  Urban  II.  (1087).      According  to 
this  the  obverse  side  contains  the  heads  of  P«al 
and  Peter,  with  the  subscription  S.  P.  A.— &  P. 
E.  ( Sanct.  Paulue  ApostduM,  S.  Petrue  Epiteoput, 
Lehrj^b.,  Ac.,  1.  c,  p.  78,  Ac.)  ;  the  reTerw 
contains  the  Pope's  name.     The  bulls,  of  some 
Councils  are  peculiar.    The  halfindU  (dimidn, 
subdimidio,  blanea,  defeetiva)  also  deserre  notice. 
A  pontificate  was  sometimes  dated  from  thedtt 
of  the  election,  sometimes  from  that  of  bis  cce- 
secration.      Popes  not  yet  consecrsted  signri 
themseWes  eledue.    Innocent  III.  (1178),  uotil 
his  consecration,  used  a  bull  with  the  Apostlei' 
heads  on  the  obverse,  but  with  nothinj;  on  tk 
reverse  side,  stating,  however,  that  this  did  m 
lessen  its  validity ;  his  successors  did  likeviK 
(Innoc.^  Cibonii,  o^serra^  Juris  eon.,  I.,  c.  lU 
The  string  fastening  bulls  to  the  documf  ntt  k 
of  red  and  yellow  silk  in  matters  of  grsce-a 
matters  of  justice,  of  hemp.     The  doeumeoti 
are  always  in  Latin,  with  a  Greek  or  an  Italiti 
translation ;  they  uniformly  begin  with  tbe  nun 
of  the  Pope  and  a  salutation.     In  breves  tk 
numlicr  is  added  to  the  name,  in  bulls,  instead 
of  the  Popes'  number,  the  title  :  Epiweoput  ^ 
vue  Servorum  Dei,   Breves  conclude  with  meniy 
naming  the  place  and  date,  bulls  give  the  Ka- 
lends, Ac,  the  year  of  the  Pope's  pontificate,  i 
salutation,  prayer,  curse,  Ac.    Tbe  roost  soleoi 
form  is  that  of  the  bullae  eaneiHariaUi  (m 
Cardinal),    These  are  signed  by  the  (}srdiDali 
and  the  Pope  himself,  whose  name  is  osoallT 
written  by  the  person  who  writes  the  bull.  Otber 
bulls  are  merely  signed  by  the  oiScers  who  pR* 
pare  them ;  breves  only  by  the  secretary  of  biv*M 
(see  the  Constit  of  Benedict  XIV.    Onn» 
mum  eed.  univers,  of  Nov.  26,  1745,  in  BaUv. 
Magnum,  ed.  Luxemb.,  XVI.,  fol.  334,  teof^ 
Briefs  are  issued  by  the  Apostolic  secretsft  bj 
special  orders  of  the  court ;  bulls  are  prepaf«<i 
by  the  papal  Chancery.    Sometimes  thry  tit 
granted  gratia,  sometimes  on  the  paymcniof  > 
fee.    For  the  rules  of  determining  the  f^enaiM- 
ness  of  briefs  and  bulls'  see  LekrgMvde,  i^-^ 
IX..  I  10G8,  Ac.,  1099.  Ac. ;  Decretals,  de  rtpf- 
Inno(».  Ill,  in  c.  5,  6.  X.  de  crimiatfaln{^''^) 
a.  liyS.  1200,  Ac.  IL  F.  Jioobsos.* 

Brigitta,  St.  of  Sweden,  b.  1302,  of  s  famO? 
descended  from  Aie  old  Gothic  king*,  i<  ^ 
better  known  than  St.  Bridget  of  Irelsnd.  I> 
her  sixteenth  year  her  inclination  to  so  sfeetie 

Pii,  VIIL,  ei  Greg.  XVI.  euneliMiamm,  *«.,  »•«  «^ 
AsDB.  Adv.  BAnsssi,  Rom,,  18M,  a^f.  (in  1^^« " 
Tom.  fol.  wer«  out).  Abatracts  of  tbe  iibnTe  bj :  ^^'''' 
Qdaranta,  1611,  Fl.  Chbrubisi,  1622,  Aus.  Bariom. 
1634,  Ac,  espeeiallv  bj  Ookrra  {ponHf.  co»itit.r'- 
Ven.,  1 772, 4  torn,  fol. ).  A  very  pmiwworthy  wo* '* ' 
Regeeta  Rom,  Pont,  nh  conditn  ere/,  nd  «.  1198,  f<l-  rl^ 
jAvrs,  Berol.,  1851,  4to.  See  alfo  is  Fs.  B6ii|» 
Regeta  Imperii,  1198-1264,  Abth.  II..  289,  kf-*  1-ff 
1313,  p.  312,  Ac,  sod  frooB  John  XXll-  to  CleB.  >/^ 
p.  214,  Ac  A  German  abttrsct  is  eontsinrd  ^  j^^ 
rdm.  QeteUb.,  mit  Anmerk.,  Fninkf.  u.  Wp*-.  «''''' 
8vo.,  by  EiSBNSCHMiDT,  d.  rSm.  Bttllarian,  Xtw'wi* 
d.  0.  1831,  2  Bde.,  8ro. 
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fe  was  to  stroDji  that  nothing  but  obedienoe  to 
er  parents  inouced  ber  to  marry  Wolph  of 
lericia,  a  rojal  counsellor.  They  were  both  of 
be  same  mind  and  spent  their  first  year  after 
larriage  in  severe  asceticism,  as  tertiaries  of 
tie  Franciscan  order.  Afterwards  they  had 
ight  children,  of  whom  Catharine  was  canonised. 
'hey  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  charity, 
)unded  a  hospital,  and  attended  to  the  sick, 
^ulph  then  resigned  his  office  and  undertook  a 
ilgrimage  with  Brigitta  to  S.  Jago  de  Com- 
osteila  ;•  he  died  1344.  Br.  now  performed  the 
everest  penances,  and  divided  her  property 
iDiong  ber  children.    In  Wadstena  she  founded 

convent  for  sixty  nuns,  with  a  separate  build- 
ng  for  thirteen  priests,  and  lived  there  until  her 
leath  in  1373,  having  meanwhile  made  several 
lilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  She 
ras  canonized  Oct.  7,  1391.  Her  reveUUumes 
rere  written  by  dictation.  As  they  excited  op- 
losiiion  the  Council  of  Basel  had  them  examined 
ly  Card.  Job.  ▼.  Turrecremata,  whose  favorable 
eport  exhibits  enthusiastic  reverence  for  her. 
I'he  work  was  fully  approved.  It  has  been  fre- 
luently  published.  I  use  the  ed.  of  Rome,  1606. 
ul  the  revelations  of  course  favor  the  peculiar 
onn  of  religioD  which  Br.,  and  her  amanuenses, 
•referred,  and  even  mention  the  minutest  details 
f  the  Franciscan  order,  &o.,  &c.,  with  approba- 
ion.  An  ohler  waa  founded  by  Br.,  called  ordo 
hlvatoris,  and  confirmed  by  Urban  YI.,  1370. 
t  was  established  &r  the  worship  of  Mary. 

Herzoo  ^ 

Brill,  Jacob,  b.  Jan.  21,  1639,  f  at  Leyden, 
^an.  28,  1700,  was  an  adherent  of  Pontiaan  v. 
latten,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  mystic 
Antbeism  in  the  Netherland  Ref.  C.  Br.  was 
^t  first  orthodox,  then  became  a  Cocceian,  and 
ii  last  a  total  separatist.  During  1685-99  he 
vrote  about  foriy  devotional  mystic  works, 
rbicb  first  appeared  collectively  in  1705,  Ara- 
terd.  4to.  Puiret  highly  commends  them.  But 
D  bis  mystic  strivings  after  the  Christ  within, 
le  lost  sight  of  the  real  personal  Christ  (Christ 
or  w),  Ue  also  exalted  the  inner  light  above 
lie  Bible ;  so  that  his  views  ran  out  into  an 
mscriptural  mystic  pantheism  and  pan-Chris- 
ianity.  He  knows  Christ  no  more  after  the 
le«h,  but  onlv  after  the  spirit.  The  substance 
f  Christian  duty  is  utter  self-deniaU  so  that  we 
nay  be  absorbed  in  and  by  God. — (Poirkt,  5t6- 
loA.  mytiic.  ttekcta,  1708 ;  VnnchuWge  Nachr,, 
712,  87d-«82 ;  Tmy  en  Dermout  Oesch.  v.  de 
lervorm.  kerk  in  Nederl.,  Breda,  1824,  T.  III.). 

M.  G6bel.» 

BrittiniuSt  *  Tariety  of  Augustine  eremites, 
OH»lIed  from  their  first  place  of  settlement, 
^rittini,  in  the  Margr.  Ancona.  Their  rule  was 
onfirmed  by  Oreg.  IX.  Herzoo.* 

Broouduill  {broeardtu^  brocardimm),  is  a 
iiiiversal  rule  of  law  which  may  be  deduced  by 
Dterpretation  from  a  passage  of  the  original 
utborities.  Huoolinits  db  Prksbttbro  (f  after 
233),  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
erra :  argumerUa  ad  causas  de  facto  annotamus, 
vae  unci  obnbralbs,  vel  oknkralia,  vcl  rndgari- 
ff  BROCAROA  appeUanhir,  So,  likewise,  OcTo- 
^redus  (f  1265).  (See  t.  Sayignt,  Gesch.  d. 
om.  Reohts  im  Mittelalt.  III.,  553,  2d  ed.). 
'bis  serves  to  explain  a  more  frequent  sense  of 


Br.,  vis.,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  nxiom,  but  in* 
dudes  the  proposition  and  antithesis,  usually  with 
a  solution  of  the  contradiction.  The  first  jurist 
who  applies  the  term  is  PiUiu$  (f  after  1207). 
Some  derive  the  word  from  Brochardus  (t  1025), 
Bishop,  and  author  of  the  Magn.  decret  volumen 

tDouJAT,  praenotionta  Can,  III.,  c.  23,  J  6). 
>oujat  thinks  that  some  sentences  were  erro- 
neously and  ludicrously  cited,  hence  bi'ochar- 
dwns=dicium  ridiculum.  Neither  opinions  are 
tenable.  Brocariva,  i.  e.,  interpres  consUiaritis, 
proxeneia,  seems  a  more  probable  derivation  ( Du 
Frssnk,  GlosMor, ;  r.  Sayxont,  I.  c,  III.,567-o9). 

II.  F.  JACOBsosr.* 
Bromley,  Thomas,  b.  in  Worcester,  Feb.  1, 
1629,  t  Apr.  13,  1691,  lived  during  the  period 
of  the  political  and  religious  agitations  excited 
by  the  violent  resistance  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which,  amid  heavy  throes,  brought  fiirth  politic 
cal  and  religious  freedom,  and  with  them  a 
number  of  sects  (Quakers,  Separatists,  &c.). 
B.  sprang  fn)m  an  old  and  respectable  family, 
and  was  trained  by  his  pious  parents  in  the  fear 
of  God.  He  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and 
as  long  as  the  Independents,  under  Cromwell, 
had  the  predominance,  ha  had  a  fellowship  in 
All  Soul's  Coll.,  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  was 
awakened,  and  experienced  an  ecstatic  sense  of 
the  love  of  God.  He  early  became  a  disciple 
of  Jacob  B6hme,  bnt  practically  went  much  fur- 
ther than  Boh  me,  refusing  to  join  any  church 
society,  and  even  pronouncing  marriage  impro- 
per for  the  perfecU  But  he  united  with  his 
mystic  teacher,  John  Pordage,  and  his  friend, 
Joanna  Leade,  and  about  twenty  others,  in  a 
mystic-apocalyptic  association,  the  PhUaddphta 
Society  (see  Pordage  and  Leade),  Under  Charles 
II.  B.  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  in  Oxford, 
for  non-conformity.  After  this  he  lived  for 
several  years  with  Pordage,  and,  though  not 
ordained,  preached  in  different  places,  proclaim- 
ing the  proximity  of  the  second  advent,  the  6e- 
ginning  of  the  everlasting  Goapd,  when  all  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  early  Christians  would  be 
again  dispensed,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy^ 
the  importance  of  which  he  discussed  in:  **i?ei^ 
lotions  which  are  commonly  called  extraordi- 
nary," In  this  he  maintains  that  extraordinary 
revelations  have  been  granted  to  the  Church,  in 
nil  ages,  and  that  it  is  ingratitude  to  God  to 
deny  them.  All  Christians  may  be  the  channels 
of  them.  He  and  his  followers  were  favored 
with  many  internal  visions,  Ac.,  and  endowed 
at  times  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  (Some  of 
these  revelations  are  given  in  his  Ten  mystic 
tracts.  See  Corrodi,  Krit.-Gesch.  d.  Chiliasm. 
III.,  394-402).  B.'s  chief  work  is.  The  wtyto 
the  &ibbath  of  Rest,  to,  Poirxt,  in  his  letters 
to  Arnold,  calls  it  a  thorough  and  condensed 
description  of  regeneration,  and  a  compend  of 
mystic  theology.  B.'s  views  of  marriage  (also 
set  forth  in  his  Law  of  circumcision,  1673)  rests 
upon  Bohme's  mystic  doctrine  concerning  th» 
first  pair  (upon  the  pernicious  immoral  resulta 
of  this  error,  see  Q^bkl,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Lfbens,  in 
d.  rhein.  weatph.  ev.  Kirohe,  II.,  508,  709,  783). 
In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
age,  B.  explained  the  Bible  typically,  allagori* 
cally,  Ac,  of  which  his  Tract  concerning  th0 
jimmey  of  the  ChUdren  of  Israd^  <* ' 
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His  XCIV  Evangelical^  Ac,  epUtles  to  his  good 
friendftt  are  the  best  of  hi«  writings.  Not  with- 
standing  great  bodily  infirmity  he  continued  to 

§  reach  until  three  weaks  before  his  death.  lie 
led  in  peace,  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  aged 
63  years.  The  sources  of  his  history  have  been 
named  above.  Ilis  works  appeared  in  Frank- 
fort and  Leips.,  1719-32,  2  toIs.,  8vo. 

M.  GSbel.* 
BrOUtSOllf  Claude,  b.  at  Nismes,  was  an  ad- 
Tocate.  first  in  Gastres,  Upper  Languedoo,  then 
in  Toulouse,  and  was  executed,  Nov.  4,  1698,  in 
the  citadel  at  Montpelier.  He  deserves  special 
mention  among  the  martyrs  of  the  Frencli  Re- 
formed Church,  for  having  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising  it  out  of  the  ruins  under  which 
the  revocation  or  the  Edict  of  Nantes  buried  it. 
The  few  who  remained  steadfast  amid  the  ter- 
rors of  that  period  were  like  glowing  sparks  hid 
under  the  ashes,  but  which  seemed  likely  soon 
to  be  extinguished.  The  efforts  of  some  re- 
formed preachers  to  gather  these  sparks  and 
keep  them  alive,  hnd  no  permanent  results.  B., 
however,  devoted  himself  to  this  work  from 
1683  until  his  martyrdom,  with  far  better  suc- 
cess. The  means  he  used  were  admonitory,  com- 
forting, and  cheering  letters,  printed  abroad,  but 
scattered  with  great  rapidity  over  France.  In 
addition  to  this,  af^er  being  ordained  a  preacher 
in  Switzerland,  he  made  missionary  tours 
through  France,  amid  countless  sufferings  and 

Serils.  His  sermons  and  services,  in  caves  and 
eep  forests,  with  the  remarkable  deliverances 
which  were  oAen  experienced,  produced  a  powers 
ful  effect  upon  the  persecuted  Reformed  people. 
They  formed  themselves  into  small  congrega- 
tions, which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  Church  in  the  desert  (see  Anton 
Court).  Although  B.  himself  was  no  fanatic, 
he  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  transition 
from  the  high  religious  fervor  with  which  he  in- 
spired the  people  to  those  fanatical  ebullitions 
which  subsequently  grew  out  of  his  work  (sec 
Peter  Jurieu).  Besides  the  letters  named,  and 
many  smaller  works,  B.  wrote  "La  manne  mys- 
tique du  desert,**  which  appeared  in  1695.  Am- 
sterd.,  by  the  approbat.  or  the  Synod  of  Ilarlom ; 
**Lettres  pastorales  sur  U  eantique  des  cantiques, 
&c.,  A  la  Haye,  1699 ;  Relation  des  miracles  que 
Dim  a  fails  dans  Us  Cevennes.  P.  Lb  Lono,  in 
bis  Biblioih,  Hist,  names  him  as  the  author  of 
"Etat  de  Reformes  en  France,  A,  la  Haye, 
1685."  As  early  as  1693  the  Intendant  of  Lan- 
guedoo, the  notorious  BaviUe,  offered  5000,  and 
then  10,000  livres  for  Brousson's  head,  or  even 
for  his  discovery.  He  was  taken  in  Oleron, 
Bearn,  on  Sept.  19,  1698,  and  led  to  Montpe- 
lier. There  he  so  favorably  impressed  nis 
judges  that  he  escaped  the  rack,  and  even  was 
strangled  before  being  put  upon  the  wheel.— 
(See  llet  leven  en  dood  van  a.  godxaligen,  &c., 
CUnide  Brousson,  Delft,  1699;  Ahriffi  de  la  vie 
de  Br.  (Utrecht),  1711;  Borrbl,  Hist.  VEglise 
Bif.  de  Nismes,  Nismes,  1844,  p.  68-96 ;  Nap. 
Pbtrat,  Hist,  ds  Fasteurs  du  desert,  Arts,  1842, 
1.,  212-254).  ▼.  PoLBNz.* 

Brpwna.  Browniiti. — J3^*ow»e,  Robert,  an 
Bngltsh  Puritan  theologian,  and  founder  of  the 
religious  sect  of  Brownists,  descended  from  a 
distiDgaished  fiinily  in  RuUandshire,  related  to 


Cecil  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Secretary.    He  was  U 
about  1550,  at  Northampton,  and  studied  th^• 
ology  in  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  attracted 
notice  by  his  attacks  upon  the  hierarcbj  and 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church.    He  spent  some 
years  as  a  teacher  in  Islington,  and  then  com- 
menced preaching  in  Norwich,  where  a  conj^ 
gation  had  been  formed,  chiefly  of  Holland  Ansi- 
baptists.     There  he  attracted  many  adberen^ 
both  of  Anabaptists  and  his  own  countrjmen, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  quit  the  Established  C, 
on  account  of  its  immoralities  and  depsHore 
from  Apostolic  doctrine  and  order.  His  asKaroed 
sanctity,  notwithstanding  a  no  way  faoltlem  ViU, 
his  stormy  assaults  upon  the  Anglican  C,  and 
his  vehement  seal  for  the  conversion  of  sinnen, 
increased  his  fame,  and  multiplied  his  follower. 
The  judicial  prosecutions  and   iroprisonments 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  (the  firot  im- 
posed by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1580)  aendi 
to  swell  his  influence.    Ilis  followere  thought 
him  inspired,  and  the  only  guide  to  Ileaven. 
Having  regained  his  liberty  through  Lord  Bar- 
leigh's  intervention,  he  went  with  his  fullovrent, 
including  Richard  Harrison^  his  assistant,  to  the 
Notherlnnds,   and   founded  a  congregation  in 
Middleburg,  Zealand,  upon  the  principles  hii 
down  in  his  work:  T%eiije  and  manners  of  tm 
Christians,  differing  from  all  others,  ef<peciallj 
in  their  idea  of  the  Church  and  church  g^ivern- 
ment.    Although  freed  from  episcopal  oppiv- 
sion,  the  congregation  soon  quarrelled  amen: 
themselves.     Browne  returned  to  England.   Ib 
1585  he  was  again  tried  before  Archb.  Wliit^fi. 
when  he  conducted  himself  more  wisely.   Oa 
being  acquitted  he  went  to  his  father's  hooK. 
and  remained  there  for  four  years.     But  bin  oU 
passions  soon  revived.    His  father  cast  him  o£ 
and  he  wandered  restlessly  throughout  the  lan<i. 
prosecuting  his  proselyting  labors  amid  muc^ 
want.     He  finally  settled  m  Northampton,  bot 
reiterating  his  invectives  agninat  the  £6tahlisb- 
mcnt,  he  was  cited  anew  (1590)  by  the  B.(>f 
Peterlioro',  and,  upon  disregarding  the  citation, 
excommunicated.     This  penalty  humbled  bio* 
He  submitted  penitently  to  the  Church,  and  ob- 
tained a  rectory  in  Northamptonshire.    But  be 
was  restless,  and  through  his  irregularities  »xti 
neglects  soon  lost  all  respect     He  retained  tbe 
revenues  of  his  rectory,  but  was  required  to  tf^ 
point  a  vicar.     Near  the  close  of  his  life  be  be- 
came involved  anew  in  strife  with  the  aotbori* 
ties.     He  was  again  imprisoned  at  Nftrtbsmp- 
ton,  and  died  in  jail,  in  1630,  nfpd  80  years. 
On  his  death-bed  he  boasted  having  been  io* 
prisoned  32  times.    Although  he  renimed  to 
the  Establishment  in  his  last  years,  tbe  MCt 
which  bore  his  name  multiplied  year  hTT*^- 
To  escape  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  d<*» 
in  England,  many  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  un 
founded  congregations  in  Amsterdam  and  UT' 
den,  and,  at  length,  after  being  reformed  br  i- 
Robinson,  and  organised  as  IndependesU,  tbcj 
were  not  only  tolerated  in  England,  bat  at  ooe 
time  obtained  the  government    The  Browawt^ 
like  all  other  English  secto,  eared  lesa  tw» 
doctrine  than  the  form  of  church  goverooent 
Assuming  that  every  prescribed  system  did  rio- 
Idnce  to  liberty  of  oonsoience,  they  not  ool^de- 
noanoed  Episcopacy,  but  alto  Presbytsrisaisfl, 
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od  ftll  nttempts  at  ezternol  uniformity,  and 
[)n tended  for  extreme  ecclesiastical  i n depend- 
QCj.  They  declare  that  every  single  congrepi- 
on  is  an  independent  rclijrious  society,  in  which 
Hare  "Brethren/'  all  are  equal,  und  the  majority 
ales,  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Isch  conf^regation  elects  deacons  who  conduct 
beir  public  worship,  preach  and  adniiniKter  the 
acramencs.  The  congregations  simply  maintain 
Ihristian  fellowship  with  each  other.  If  a 
)hurch  in  such  fellowship  errs,  a  sister  church 
eproTCff,  and  if  no  amendment  follows,  drops 
ellowship  with  it  The  deacon's  official  duties 
rere  strictly  limited  to  the  congregation  which 
lected  him.  They  rejected  all  liturgies.  In 
heir  meetings  everv  member  could  sneak,  and 
rsB  allowed,  after  the  sermon  by  the  aeacon,  to 
tropose  ouestiuns  touching  the  doctrines  dis- 
used. They  insisted  upon  the  distinction  be- 
ween  the  temporal  and  spiritual  swords.  Thus 
heir  members  were  responsible  to  their  congre- 
^tion  only,  and  the  congregation  to  none  but 
fod  (Nkal's  History  of  the  Puritans). 

Dr.  G.  Weber.* 
Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, — This  noble 
cion  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  Youngest  son  of 
lenry  the  Great,  was  l^rn  in  925.  Being  early 
et  apart  for  the  ministry,  he  was,  in  his  fourth 
ear,  sent  to  the  cathedral  school  at  Utrecht,  one 
'f  the  Carlflfingian  institutions.    Here  Bruno 
or  rather  Brun)  learnt  from  Bishop  Balderich, 
whatever  was  left  of  Carlovingian  learning.  But 
t  i(f  probable  that  he  was  at  an  early  date  in* 
luenced  by  that  pious  tendency,  opposed  to 
rordliness  and  profane  science,  which  in  the 
)eginning  of  the  10th  century  had  commenced 
o  exercise  a  reformatory  influence  in  the  Luth- 
^Ingian,  Burgundian  and  Flandrian  monasteries, 
^n  after  his  brother,  Otto  I.,  ascended  the 
bmne,  be  was  inyited  by  him  to  court  (about 
'39),  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  sreat 
umber  of  young  noble  clergymen,  and  the 
i09t  celebrated  learned  men  were  inyited  to 
uist  in  this   *'Schola  Palatina."     Of  these, 
^tberius  and  others  were  of  the  old  Carlovingian 
chiK>l,  whilst  Otherich  and  Gerbert  were   the 
hief  representatiyes  of  the  new  school,  who 
ivored  the  study  of  Greek,  Mathematics  and 
dialectics.    Bruno  here  studied  the  Greek,  and 
eems  to  haye  receiyed  instruction  in  the  higher 
ranches,  especially  from  Isaac,  the  Briton.   In 
lose  Abbeys,  which  Otto  gaye  him,  he  intro- 
uced  the  Benedictine  roles,  and  established 
ood  order.     As  Chancellor  he  regulated  the 
lurches  and  cloisters  in  all  Germany.     As 
^^o*B  yArehieapellanus"  (since  940),  be  took 
Q  active  part  in  politics.    In  947  he,  and  his 
facher  Isaac,  were  present  at  the  Synod  of 
^cdun,  where  the  dispute  about  the  Archbish- 
f>rie  of  Rheims  was  settled  b^  the  Germans, 
^d  thus  their  influence  in  Lorraine  was  secured. 
)  951  he  accompanied  King  Otto  to  Italy,  where 
'8  advice  contributed  to  induce  him  to  aim  less 
'  ^uthern  acquisitions  than  at  strengthening 
>  inOuence  at  home  and  in  Lorraine.    When, 
<«r  the  death   of  Winfried,   Archbishop  of 
)Iogne,  July  9,  953,  he  was  elected  bis  succes- 
;^  he  tried  in  yain  to  reconcile  the  rebellious 
>ntulf  and  Conrad,  Otto's  sons,  with  his  brother, 
at  the  passionate  oonduct  of  Henry  of  Bayaria, 


caused  the  rebellion  to  burst  forth  with  increased 
vigor.  Bruno,  who  always  remained  faithful  to 
his  brother,  was  appointed  Archidux  (analogous 
to  Archiepiscopus).  This  connection  of  the  du« 
cal  dignity  with  the  clerical  was  then  new,  and 
caused  him  much  trouble,  especially,  when  it 
deyoWed  upon  him  to  quell  the  rebellion  in 
Lorraine.  Nor  did  he  succeed  until  Otto,  haying 
been  victorious  in  Hungary  and  Italy*  and  hayins 
pardoned  Conrad,  came  to  Lorraine,  divided 
It  into  two  dukedoms  and  firmly  established 
Bruno's  sovereign  dignity.  After  the  death  of 
Lewis,  king  of  France,  Bruno's  influence  in  this 
country  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  often 
called,  either  alone  or  with  an  army,  to  settle  its 
affairs.  In  961,  when  Otto  I.  marched  to  Italy, 
Bruno  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and 
guardian  of  Ottp  II.  After  Otto's  triumphant 
return,  new  troubles  broke  out  in  France,  again 
Bruno  was  called  as  arbiter,  but  on  this  journey 
he  died,  Oct.  1 1, 965.  He  was  buried  at  Cologne, 
in  the  church  of  the  cloister  St  Pantaleon. 

Besides  his  political  labors  of  peace,  he  did  a 
great  work  for  the  Church  and  for  education. 
Wherever  he  could,  he  appointed  pious  bishops 
and  abbots.  He  established  the  school  of 
Cologne.  He  founded,  adorned  and  reformed 
many  cloisters,  established  hermitages,  built 
churches,  sought  out  and  brought  forward  relics, 
etc.  In  his  clerical  functions  he  was  conscien- 
tious and  humble.  In  short  he  wns  the  personi- 
fication of  the  churchliness  of  the  10th  century, 
and  hence  he  was  called  the  Great,  the  Meek, 
and  after  his  death,  the  Holy  Bruno.  But  as 
the  Germans  grew  more  churchly,  so  they  also 
grew  suspicious  of  profane  science,  as  the  source 
of  all  heresies.  Hence  the  lazy  and  ignorant 
monks,  although  forced  into  obedience  by  his 
popularity,  always  tried  to  counteract  his  influ- 
ence. And  they  said,  that  after  his  death,  when 
he  joined  the  Saints,  objections  vrere  made  by 
Christ  to  his  admission,  because  he  had  been 
devoted  to  vain  philosophical  pursuits,  and  that 
he  was  finally  admittted  only  by  the  mediation 
of  St.  Paul. 

Sources,  Two  Biographies,  one  by  Ruoiger, 
written  966  or  967,  quite  reliable ;  another  by 
the  Monks  of  St.  Pantaleon  in  the  14th  cent, 
Quite  senseless.  Both  are  found  in  PerU,  monum. 
Germ,  hist,  script.  T.  IV.,  p.  252,  sqq.,  p.  275, 
sqq.  Later  Biographies  are,  by  the  BoUandists 
{mens.  Oct,  T.  V.,  Brux..  1786)  and  by  PUUr, 
Bruno  I.  Ersbischof  von  Kdln,  Arnsberg,  1851. 
Essays  on  his  political  labors  by  Aachbach  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27, 
and  by  Donniges  in  Ranke's  Annals  of  the 
Germ.  Empire,  Vol.  I.,  Part  3,  p.  64. 

Albright  Vogkl. — Ruetenik. 
BmnOf  ihe  Apostle  of  the  Prussians^  is  often 
confounded  with  Pope  Gregory  V.  and  with 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Augsburg.  »)me  have  even 
made  two  persons  of  him,  one  named  Bruno, 
the    other    Boniface.     From    reliable    sources 

iThietmar^  Merseb,  annales  1,  YL,  c.  58 ;  Petri 
)amiani  vita  S,  Rowualdi^  c.  26-28 ;  Chronicon 
Magdebg,  ed.  Meib.,  p.  275,  284)  we  gather  the 
following  facts.  Bruno  descended  from  a  noble 
Saxon  family,  at  Querfurt,  related  to  the  Im- 
perial house.  He  waa  born  in  970,  and  in  his 
tenth  year  sent  to  Magdeburg  to  pre' 
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fbr  the  ministry,  where  Geddo  wsu  hit  teiieher. 
and  Thietmnr,  who  afterwards  became  binbop 
of  Mer84'bur;r,  his  schoolmate.  About  989  he 
was  sppointed  canon  of  8t.  Maurice  at  Magde* 
burg.  Otto  III.  then  invited  him  to  his  court. 
This  Emperor,  when  at  Home  in  996,  was  fsained 
over  by  Adal  bert  of  Prague  for  that  ex  treme  ascetic 
tendency,  which  was  at  that  time  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  northern  nobility  at  Rome.  The 
disciples  of  this  school  were  hostile  to  the  world 
and  to  the  sciences,  and  rather  indifferent  to  the 
authority  and  oiBcers  of  the  church.  When,  in 
997,  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  AdaU>ert> 
martyrdom,  ^runo  was  so  much  struck  with  this 
event,  that  he  left  the  court  and  joined  one  of 
the  most  ascetic  monastic  orders.  Henceforth 
he  desired  onl^  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr,  like 
Adalbert  or  like  Boniface.  For  this  reason  he 
also  changed  his  own  name  into  that  of  Boni- 
face. Others  refer  this  change  of  name  to  his 
stay  in  the  cloister  of  Boniface  and  Alexius, 
the  same  over  which  Adalbert  had  presided. 
But  if  he  entered  it  at  all,  he  must  have  left  it 
very  soon,  for  in  1001  we  find  him  accompany- 
ing Romuald,  the  phantastic  anchorite  and 
preacher  of  repentance,  who  afterwards  founded 
the  order  of  the  Camaldulensians.  With  him 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  forest  near  Ravenna, 
in  imitation  of  Antonius  and  Hilarion.  Duke 
Boleslaus  Chrobri  of  Poland,  whose  son  was  one 
of  Romuald's  disciples,  invited  them,  in  1000, 
to  labor  as  missionaries  amongst  the  Slavi. 
But  Adalbert,  John  and  Benedict,  who  had  first 
followed  this  invitation,  when  they  refused  to 
subserve  his  political  plans,  were  killed.  Then 
Bruno  walked  barefooted,  fasting  and  singing 
psalms,  to  Rome,  to  ask  the  Pope,  to  be  sent  out 
as  a  missionary  to  the  North-East.  He  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  be  appointed  Archbishop  of  the 
Heathen.  Although  the  Polish  Archbishop  of 
Onesen  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to 
install  him,  he  was  consecrated  and  invested  with 
the  pallium  by  Tagino,  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, at  the  king's  command,  who  wished  to 
guard  the  German  interests  against  Buleslaus's 
independent  movements.  Bruno  now  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  successor  of  the  two  Adal- 
berts, went  to  Poland  and  composed,  in  1004, 
his  biography  of  St  Adalbert,  a  work  indepen- 
dent of  its  precursor  by  John  Canaparius. 
Boleslaus  honored  and  loaded  him  with  presents, 
trying  to  estrange  him  from  his  German  connec- 
tions. To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
whole  sphere  of  Adalbert's  labors,  he  also  went 
to  Hungary,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  firHt  teacher,  Radla,  from  whom  he  gathered 
many  valuable  facts.  (This  biography  is  printed 
in  mim.  Germ,  hut,  T.  II.,  p.  59o,  sqq.).  The 
account  given  by  Trithemius,  that  a  commentary 
on  Genesis  was  written  by  Bruno,  is  unfounded. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  entered  upon 
bis  missionary  labors  in  Prussia,  unaided  by 
Boleslaus,  but  attended  by  eighteen  companions. 
It  it  said,  that  by  a  miracle  he  converted  a  king, 
but  was  captured  and  slain  with  all  his  attend- 
ants by  the  brother  of  his  convert.  The  corpses 
were  bought  by  Boleslaus.  Braunsberg  was 
afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot  where  he  was 
slain,  and  named  after  him.  The  conversion  of 
bhe  Prussians  was,  after  some  time,  undertaken  I 


with  better  success  by  Danish  and  Polish 
armies.  According  to  1  hietmar  he  died  in  the 
12th  year  af^er  his  conversion,  on  Feb.  Uth. 
According  to  AnnaL  Quedlinb^  Charonogt. 
Saxon.  Sigebert.  Gemblae.  in  1009.  In  the  Uth 
cent,  a  description  of  his  deeds  existed,  which 
is  lost  at  present.  Wiyert  (Man.  Otrm.  HUt, 
T*  YI.,  p.  579,  sqq.)  account  of  Bruno  conflicts 
with  reliable  documents.  BUttnes:  Btum 
Apotiolus,  Halle,  1714,  is  without  merit.  Span- 
genberg  in  his  Chron.  Qverf.  gives  many  fables. 
John  Voigt  in  hisGeschichte  PreussenV,  Bd.Up. 
280,  sqq.,  and  Ptriz  in  the  VI.  vol.  of  his  monih 
meats,  p.  577,  sqq.,  furnish  reliable  accounts  of 
him.  Albbbcht  Yooel. — Hudenik. 

BninOi  St.:  see  Carthusian  Order, 
Bruno,  Saxonicus^  preached  at  Magdeborg 
under  Archbishop  Werinher,  after  whose  death 
(1079)  he  entered  the  service  of  Werinher,  bishop 
of  Merseburg.  In  1 082  he  wrote  a  History  of  tbe 
Wars  between  the  Saxon  Princes  and  Henry  IT., 
somewhat  partial  to  the  former,  but  nut  so  ss 
to  relate  any  untruths,  but  only  by  omittiog 
many  facts  favorable  to  Henry.  His  style  » 
simple  and  lively.  Of  this  work  but  one  mano- 
script  is  in  existence.  The  first  edition  is  bj 
Marq.  Frther  (1600),  the  best  by  I^rU  in  vm. 
Germ.  hUt.^  vol.  VII.,  Hannov.»  1844. 

II.  Leo. — Euelenik. 
Bnuuwick,  the  city  and  duchy  of. — In  tlK 
country  lying  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  toii 
northward    from    the   Ilarz    Ml,   ChristisQitJ 
began  to  spread  simultaneouiily  with  the  estob- 
lishment  of  the  Carlovineian  bishoprics  in  eMt 
Saxony.     The  part  of  the  country  now  consti- 
tuting the  duchy  of  B.,  which  lay  on  the  rigbt 
of  the  Ocker,  belonged  U%  the  see  of  Halberst^t. 
that  on  the  left  to  the  see  of    Hildesheim;  botb 
sees,  though    contemplated    by  Charleinap<i 
having  been  first  founded  by  Lewis  tbe  Piooi 
on  a  small  part  in  the  south  of  the  present 
duchy,rcroained  under  Mayence,  or  were  assigned 
to  Paderborn.     The  city 'of  B.  also,  which  did 
not  grow  very  rapidly  until  the  time  of  Heni7 
the  Lii>n,  belonged  partly  to  each  of  the  sbore 
named  sees.    Besides  spreading  out  from  th«( 
episcopal  cities,  Christianity  was  extended  b; 
monastic  institutions  which  were  early  founded 
there.    Among  these  were  Corvey  on  the  Weser 
(822),  St.  Ludgeri  near  Helmstadt,  and  seTeral 
convents.     At  a  later  period  some  newer  orders 
also  settled  there ;  as  the  Templars  under  Lotbsir 
II.,  the  Cistercians,  1131,  and  the  Franciscsoi 
and  Dominicans  in  the  14th  cent.,  besides  a>ve 
Beguins,  Brethren  of  Mercy  and  others.    Tbos 
the  country  was  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
ecclesiastics,  some  of  whom  were  subject  to  tlie 
above  named  sees,  and  others,  as  members  of 
exempt  orders,  only  to  their  superiors,  or  tbe 
Pope.    But  as  the  city  of  B.  grew  in  we%Ltb  iu 
citisens  and  ecclesiastics  managed  to  secure  s 
great  degree  of  independence  in  their  respectire 
relations,  the  former  of  their  dukes,  the  Utter 
of  their  bishops,  especially  under  Bonif.  I«^ 
Eugen.  IV.,  and  Sixt  IV.    The  introductionof 
the  Reformation  into  the  city,  therefore,  fiimp)/ 
completed  their  ecclesiastical  freedom.    Th'« 
did  not  happen  until  after  the  Diet  of  Spim  lo 
1526.  In  the  summer  of  1528  the  Council  of  B.  en- 
gaged John    Bugenhagen,  of  Wittenberg  to 
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prepure  a  ooMtitolioii  for  their  Church.  Tbia 
placed  a  Superintendent  (»»  Bishop)  at  the  head 
of  its  government,  whoso  duties  were  minutely 
specified ;  the  preachers  were  to  denounce  sin, 
but  not  inflict  corporeal  penalties;  mendicant 
friars  were  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  the  churches 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  such  clergy  as 
showed  most  seal  in  promotinii;  ^iety  among  the 
neople.  Thus  the  Reformation,  in  the  Lutheran 
ibrro,  was  happily  established  in  B.,  and  has 
maintained  itself  to  this  day. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  the 
duchy  at  a  much  later  period,  for  Duke  Henry, 
the  younger  (1514-1568),  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  LuthePs  work,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it 
out  of  bis  realm,  until  1542-7,  when  John  Fred., 
of  Saxony,  and  Landgrave  Philip,  of  Hessia, 
invaded  his  duchy,  and  took  the  duke  bimKcIf 
prisoner  ( 1545).  But  some  excesses  haying  been- 
3ommiUed  by  the  Lutherans  duriifig  his  imprinon- 
oeot,  he  found  it  eas^  on  his  return  (1547)  to 
produce  a  strong  reaction.  The  Reformation  con- 
sequently, was  not  fully  established  in  the  duchy 
)f  B.  until  after  the  Henry's  death,  1568,  and 
by  bis  successor,  and  youngest  son,  Duke  Julius 
^b.  15.9).  Julius,  who  was  originally  destined 
or  the  Church,  had  obtained  favorable  impres- 
(ions  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  through 
m  intercourse  with  the  courts  of  Brandenburg. 
)n  this  account  his  father  had  yirtually  dis- 
owned him.  In  1553  his  two  older  brothers 
fere  slain  in  battle.  His  father's  last  marriage 
1556)  also,  was  without  issue.  Thus  there  was 
10  sltematiye  but  he  must  be  acknowledged  suo- 
lesftor.  Immediately  upon  obtaining  the  govcrn- 
nent  Julius  appointed  Martin  Chemniiz  Super- 
nteodent  of  the  city  of  B.,  Jacob  Andrea 
!?hancelior  of  Tabingen,  and  Abbot  Fieier  Vinery 
)f  Gladenbach,  with  six  of  his  own  clergy,  a 
wmmission,  which,  in  less  than  six  months, 
isited  the  entire  duchy  and  prepared  a  Church 
>i8cipline  which  gave  permanence  to  the  work 
if  Reform.  The  liturgy  adopted  was  conserva- 
ive  with  regard  to  existing  forms  of  worship,  as 
wponsoria,  burning  candles,  the  singing  of  the 
rords  of  institution  at  the  Supper,  &c.  The 
;overnmect  of  the  Church  was  claimed  as  the 
lake's  prerogative,  but  he  exercised  it  through 
i  consistory,  and  general  superintendents  proxi- 
Dately  subject  to  the  consistory.  The  monasteries 
rere  allowed  to  remain,  and  retain  their  posses- 
ions; but  they  were  to  be  reformed,  and 
0  become  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
lergy. 

Since  then  the  further  deyelopment  of  the 
'burch  in  the  duchy  of  B.,  depended  inainly 
ipon  the  character  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
ulers,  and  of  its  University,  especially  as  the 
jutheran  Church  affords  its  lay  members  but 
ittle  opportunity  of  co-operation,  and,  as  has  been 
aid  with  some  reason,  Germany  has  for  the  last 
bree  centuries  been  reduced  to  a  merely  literary 
xistence.  According  to  the  census  of  1830  the 
copulation  of  the  Duchy  consisted  of  241,279 
Lutherans,  1056  Reformed,  2386  Roman  Catho- 
Ics,  and  1062  Jews ;  the  Ootha  genealog.  court 
alendar,  of  1853,  estimates  the  entire  population 
1 268,943.  There  are  three  Reformed  churches 
nd  two  prayer-halls  in  the  duchy.  These, 
rith  the    congregations   at   Celle,  G5ttingen, 


Hanover,  Mttnden  and  BUokeburg,  form  a 
confederaiion^  Each  congregation  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Presbytery,  and  the  entire  confed- 
eration is  under  the  Synod,  which  meets  once  in 
six  years,  and  choses  its  own  moderator  and 
clerk. 

The  confederation  holds  to  the  Confession  of 
the  French  Ref.  C.  The  Roman  Cath.  have  a 
dean  and  co-pastor  in  the  city  of  B.,  a  pastor  in 
Wolfenbuttel,  and  one  in  Helmstlldt;  they 
belong  to  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  governed  by  the  Con- 
sistory at  Wolfenbuttel,  which  consists  of  a 
secular  president,  a  clerical  director,  four  clerical 
counsellors,  an  assessor  and  two  secretaries. 
The  cuUus  is  under  the  supervision  of  six 
General  Superintendents  and  twenty-nine  subor- 
dinate superintendents.  There  are  224  congre- 
gations and  260  affiliated  congregations,  236 
pastors,  eleven  collaborators,  and  four  adjuncts. 
The  salary  of  twenty  of  the  pastors  is  less  than 
400  thalers,  and  that  of  twenty-five  above  1000 ; 
the  sum'  total  paid  them  is  estimated  at  225,000 
florins.  The  Corpus  dodrinae  Julium,  which 
does  not  include  the  Form  of  Concord,  forms 
the  substance  of  its  symbolical  books ;  they  use 
the  Catechism  of  Gesenius  of  Hanoyer.  The 
superintendents  visit  their  dioceses  every  two 
years,  and  are  themselves  visited  by  the  Gen. 
Superintendents.  They  hold  annual  synods 
with  their  clergy,  at  which  essays  are  banded  in 
npon  themes  assigned  by  the  Gen.  Sup.,  to 
whom  reports  of  the  meetings  are  sent,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  Consistory.  Catechu- 
mens must  present  themselves,  before  confirma- 
tion, to  the  superintendent  for  examination.  The 
theological  seminary  opened  in  Wolfenbuttel  in 
1836  is  a  new  arrangement,  and  is  designed  to 
afford  advanced  candidates  an  opportunity  of 
special  reyiew  and  preparation  before  entering 
the  ministery.  The  small  Reformed  Church  of 
Blankenbnrg  united  with  the  Lutheran  in  1838.' 

W.  Klosx.* 
Brnyt,  Peter. — (See  Peter  v.  Bruys,) 
BnceTy  Martin,  more  properly  Butxer  (in 
Latin  sometimes  Emunctor),  was  born,  1491,  at 
SchletUtadt,  in  Alsace,  and  educated  in  part  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Ludwig  Dringenberg  (about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent*),  had  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  After  having  en- 
tered, when  not  yet  15  years  of  age,  the  Do- 
minican Order  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  soon  achieved 
honors  in  the  study  of  languages,  particularly 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  applied  himself 
to  theology.  Having  attended  a  conference  held 
26th  of  April,  1518,  between  Luther  and  the 
scholastic  doctors  in  the  Augustinian  cloister, 

*  Sources :  Pa.  Jul.  Rkhtm bibr's,  K.-bi8t  d.  Stadt 
B.,  1707-20,  5  vols.  4to.;  do.  Br.  Chronika,  1722,  fol.; 
StUbnbr's  bisL  Besebr.  d.  Br.  K.-verfnss.,  Qoslar, 
1800;  W.  HAHKRlfAiTN's  Ofsch.  d.  LaDdoB.,  Ac.,anew 
•d.,  QStting.,  1853 ;  Rbttbbro,  deutech.  K.-gescb. ;  J. 
G.  LBCCKPBt.D,  antiq,  Oandtrtheimentetf  Wolfeob., 
1709,  4to. ;  Uhlbori«,  d.  K.>0.  v.  Hanover  u.  B.,  in 
hii  Quart«rlj,  1853,  H.  2,  Ao. ;  Lbnts,  Gescb.  d.  Sin- 
fttbroDg  d.  er.  Bekennt  in  Hersogtb  B.,  Wolfenb., 
1830;  Ano.  Tbbihbb's  Gesob.  d.  Zorlickkebr,  Ao. 
Einsiedeln,  1843. 
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he  rabscribed  to  many  of  the  opinions,  And,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Beatua  RhenanuH,  extolled 
the  **  Pauline  clearness  and  com  prehensile  Bi- 
blical knowledi^e  "  of  the  great  Saxon  reformer, 
whilst  he  openly  confessed  himself  better  pleased 
with  the  candor  of  Luther  than  with  the  reserve 
of  Erasmus  (Seekendorff,  hist.  Lutheran.  I.,  29). 
His  adhesion  to  the  Evangelical  movement,  how- 
ever, exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
At  one  time  (151U)  almost  stoned  by  members 
of  his  order,  on  the  recommendation  of  Frans 
▼on  Sickingen,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Palsgrave,  Frederick,  who  nominated  him 
court-chaplain  in  the  spring  of  1521.  Dissatis- 
fied with  nis  new  position,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  friend  Ilutten,  he  resigned  it  (1522),  and 
took  charge  of  Landsiuhl,  where  he  married  a 
nun,  by  name  Elisabeth  Pallass.*  Expelled  from 
this  place,  niter  a  fiv^  month's  residence,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  private  feud  between  Sickingen 
and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  he  was  called  to  WeU- 
tmfmrffffrom  whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  scarcely 
six  months,  war  and  an  impending  excommuni- 
cation forced  him  to  retire.  Reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  (summa  ienuiiate^  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes it),  he  went  to  StrMsburg,  whither  his 
friend,  Oerbert,  had  invited  him,  and  where 
Zell,  Gapito,  and  others  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  Zell  not  only  received  him 
kindly,  but  allowed  him  to  give  Bible-lessons  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenso.  The  bishop,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  these,  but  did  not  succeed  in  ex- 
posing him  to  the  effects  of  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Whilst  Bucer's  father,  who,  since 
1508,  had  been  a  burgher  of  Strassburg,  inte- 
rested himself  on  behalf  of  his  son,  he  himself 
wrote  to  the  Council  that,  if  it  could  be  proven 
that  be  taught  anything  contrary  to  Scripture, 
or  to  charity,  or  to  loyalty,  he  would  be  wilting 
to  suffer  death,  and  besought  its  members,  fur 
the  love  of  that  God  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the 
air,  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  earning  his 
livelihood  by  imparting  to  his  neighbors  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired. 

Taken  under  the  protection,  as  a  burgher,  of 
the  Council,  he  now  began,  in  connection  with 
Zell,  to  preach  publicly,  and,  when  refused  the 
pulpit,  he  mounted  an  old  wooden  professor's- 
chair.  The  purity  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to 
Christ  and  His  word,  solidly  refuted  the  slan- 
derous assertions  of  his  enemies.  The  Council 
having,  in  the  meantime,  issued  an  ordinance 
(Dec.  1,  1523),  that  "in  future  nothing  but  the 
pure  Gospel,  and  what  served  to  increase  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbors  should  be 
preached  to  the  people,"  the  ban  of  the  bishop 
against  the  married  priest  was  not  heeded,  and, 
when  the  priest  of  St,  Aurelian  refused  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandate  requirin|;  them  to  be- 
come burghers,  Bucer  was  nominated  minister 
(1524),  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  congregation. 

From  this  time  forth,  B.  applied  himself 
▼igorously  to  the  work  of  the  Rof.  In  a  pam- 
phlet, '*  Reasons  from  the  Scrip,  for  the  changes  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  &c.,  in  Strassburg,"  Dec.  26, 
1524,   he  vindicated  the    reformation    of   the 

'  In  the  year  1542  he  married  Capito's  widow— Wi- 
^dit  Koaenplatt. 


church  cultus,  and,  as  many  people  still  made 
pilgrimages  to  Sc  Aurelian,  with  a  view  of  betof; 
cured  of  fevers  at  the  tomb  of  the  St,  he  preached 
BO  effectually  against  this  superstition  that  the 
Gartners,  his  parishioners,  removed  the  miracu- 
lous body,  and  destroyed  the  grave.  On  the 
Sunday  Invocavit,  of  the  year  1525,  whilst  B. 
was  preaching,  the  Romish  clergy  attempted  to 
drown  his  voice  by  singing  in  the  choir,  and  the 
church  was  desecrated  by  a  regular  band*to> 
hand  scuffle.  He  gained  a  decided  victory  in  t 
public  diiscussion  with  Conrad  Treger,  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustines,  who,  when  the  people 
had  discovered  several  girls  in  hia  cloister,  wu 
cumpellod  U)  leave  Strassburg. 

Now  began  that  unfortunate  oontroveny 
which  divided  the  friends  of  Evangelical  truth 
into  two  hostile  parties.  Amongst  (hose  who 
lamented  the  sacraroentAl  war,  and  felt  tbit 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  contino- 
ance,  was  B.,  who  made  it  a  point  to  reconcile 
conflicting  views,  and  reunite  the  adhereote  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  original  position   he   assumed  toaching 
this  subject,  was  unquestionably  very  mocb  like 
that  occupied  by  the  Zwinglians  of  Switierlsml. 
That  in  the  communion  the  Lord's  death  and 
the  offering  which  he  made   opon   the  cross, 
*'  should  be  meditated  on  with  Jaith  and  ikanh- 
giving:**  this,  according  to  hia  declaration  of 
1524,  constituted  the  esseniial  significance  of  the 
Supper.     As  Christ  is  not  present  bodily—^ 
fme,  saving  presence  of  Ood  and  Christ  bei»$ 
brought  to  iass^  in  an  invisible  manner^  bf  a 
genuine  faith,  he  rejected  the  elevation.    Agaio«t 
wiredrawn  disputes  concerning  the  Euchorifit  he 
remarked :  "Why  quarrel  much  about  the  bread 
and  wine  ?    Why  not  rather  meditate  upon  tii 
death  of  the  Saviour,  and  receive  its  benefita  by  a 
simple  faith?"    With  reference  to  Carlatadt'i 
polemical  seal :  **  Why  dispute  about  thefethl$ 
presence  f    Let  men  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  institution,  but,  above  sll,  re- 
flect that  Christ  says:  *£at  and  drink  io  re 
membrance  of  me.'"    Whosoever  really  remem- 
bers the  Lord  will  not  have  time  **  to  perplex 
himself  about  the  bread  and  wine,  but  will  make 
it  a  point  to  proclaim  Eis  death  as  his  sslrstion, 
and  to  become  like  unto  Him  by  dying  onto  fio, 
by  carrying  His  cross,  and  by  loving  all  ffltn- 
kind."    Still  further:  "  Why  inquire  about  the 
fleshf  if  you  can  recognise  this  €u  afgureand 
sign,  and,  u*ith  true  faith,  reflect  hois  H«  o^ 
offered  up  his  body  and  blood  for  your  redemption, 
you  will  in  reality  receive  hts  true  body  and  tnu 
blood,  and  have  everlasting  life,"    7b  resiiW  0"^ 
self  of  the  offering  once  made  of  the  My  ad 
blood  of  Christ,  B.  terms :  **  Eating  spiritoall; 
Christ's   flesh    and   drinking   spiritaally  Oil 
blood." 

Thus  spoke  B.  with  reference  to  tbe  impro- 
dent  conduct  of  Carlstadt  and  Capito.  He  hu 
no  sympathy  with  the  course  of  tbe  former, and, 
when  C,  having  fled  for  refuge  from  Saxony  to 
Strassburg,  had  by  his  inflammatory  publics* 
tions  thrown  the  susceptible  people  of  tbit  cttj 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  B.  lent  hia  infloeoce 
to  induce  the  Council  to  order  hia  ezpulaioo. 

The  preachers  of  Strassburg  bad  laid  tbeir 
views  of  the  Sacramental  Controv.  before  w 
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ther  on  Not.  24,  who,  m  is  highly  probable,  hnd 
previouflly  sent  them  a  letter,  in  which  he 
warned  them  against  C,  and  advised  them  to  be 
on  their  guard  (L.'b  letters,  De  Wetie^  toI.  II., 
p.  574,  &c.|.  But  as  Bueer  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, published  his  opfhions  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1524,  in  the  treatise,  **  Reasons  from 
the  Scrip.,"  Ac.,  Luther  could  not  conceal  his 
dissatiKfaotitin,  but  gave  vent  to  his  opposition 
against  the  divines  of  Strassburg. 

Anxious  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions, 
and  convinced  that  the  controversy  touched  a 
mere  non-essential,  he  conjured  his  personal 
friend,  (Ecolampadius,  to  reply  to  his  opponents 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  wrote  to  the  Lutherans 
at  NUrnberg,  Augsburg,  and  Nordlingen,  and 
advised  them  to  exercise  moderation,  and  sent  a 
letter  with  George  Cnselius  to  Luther  himself,  in 
vhich  he  implores  him,  in  the  event  of  his  wri- 
ting against  the  Swiss,  not  to  break  the  bond  of 
Christian  charity,  and  reminds  him  that  the 
success  of  their  cause  depended  upon  their 
unity,  and  that  a  division  would  entail  great  in- 
jury on  the  churches  in  France,  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders and  Germany.  Luther's  reply  to  Caselius, 
**  that  the  Strassburgers  should  see  to  it  lest  they 
put  the  light  of  reason  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Spirit  —  which,  if  done,  would  bo  of  the  devil," 
and  his  expression  in  the  letters  brought  away 
by  Cas.,  **  tnat  one  of  the  parties  must  be  from 
the  devil,"  showed  but  too  plainly  that  B.'s  well- 
meant  efforts  would  prove  abortive.  Brens 
also  repudiated  the  compromises  contained  in  an 
epistle  by  Bucer  and  Capito  (Dec.  1,  1525),  to 
"the  brethren  Dietber,  Wolff,  and  Philippsen 
voD  Gemmingen,"  {Hartmann  and  T&ger;  John 
Brent,  I.,  p.  159,  fto.).  And  when  B.  appended 
Bome  notes  to  the  fourth  part  of  L.'s  Kirchen- 
postille,  as  it  was  being  translated  into  the 
Latin,  corrective  of  some  passages  on  the  Sacra- 
mental C(»ntrov.,  which  seemed  to  him  objec- 
tionable, Luther  indulged  in  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives agninrii  B.,  and  declared  that  "  he  bad 
fallen  over  l»  the  hideous  monster  of  the  sacra- 
mentaria^  spirit."  B.  replied  somewhat  tartly, 
that  it  was  more  like  a  monster  to  say  with 
L.,  that  when  Christ  declared,  "This  is  my 
body,"  his  body  was  really  and  truly  in  the 
hrtad,  and  vet  not  visibly  present. 

In  the  disputation  at  Btm  (1528,  7th  Jan.), 
iirbich  had  been  occasioned  by  kolb  and  Haller, 
nrho  undertook  to  justify  ten  theses,  the  fourth 
of  which  was:  **That  from  the  Bible  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
sub9tantiaUyKik^corporeaUyTeQe\ve&  in  the  bread 
of  thanksgiving."  Bucer,  who  did  not  share  in  full 
the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  though  their  tolera- 
tion accorded  with  bis  views,  openly  proclaimed 
bis  adhesion  to  this  cardinal  point  of  their 
belief — **  thai  Chrui  is  not  eaten  bodily  with  the 
bread,  and  affirmed  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
as  defended  by  Benedict  Burgauer,  which  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  having  a  Saviour  with 
a  true  human  body  which  could  not  be  in  differ- 
ent places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  smacked  of 
a  great  error,  viz.,  the  commingling  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  with  II is  Divinity,  or  that 
Christ  bad  been  no  true  man."  There  being 
"  neither  necessity  nor  use  "  for  the  bodily  pre- 
sence, B.  was  satisfied  with  a  Christ  always 


present  by  His  Spirit.  From  this  time  forth,  ha 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ally  of  the  Swiss  party, 
and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  now 
wage  war  against  Lutheranism  in  Bern,  feel  no 
sympathy  with  the  "  great  confession  "  of  Luther 
touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  even  designate 
as  *'  blaspbemoos  "  that  opinion  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer  which  declared  that  even  the  "un- 
godly" partook  of  the  true  body  of  Christ. 

Still  influenced  by  a  desire  to  effect  a  recon-* 
ciliation,  B.  wrote,  in  the  same  Tear,  his  "  Dia- 
logus,"  in  which  be  reproved  the  Billingsgate 
language  which  Luther  employed,  and,  as  con- 
versation frequently  affects  what  mere  writing 
could  not,  pn>posed  an  oral  conference  between 
the  Coryphaei  of  both  varties.  So  little  effect 
had  this  Dialogus  on  Lutlier  that  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Gerbel  that  "  in  Strassburg  he  lived 
among  beasts,  vipers,  lions,  panthers,  and  was 
in  greater  danger  than  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den." 
And  at  the  consultation  in  Marburg,  Oct.  1, 
1529,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  it  is  said  that,  when  Luther 
saw  Bucer,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  and  exclaimed :  "You  are  a  knave."  Here, 
too,  B.  took  sides  with  the  Swiss,  and  opposed 
the  assertion  of  Luther  that  their  doctrine  was 
not  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

The  Strassburgers  having  been  refused  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Sohwabach  Art  (Oct.,  1529) 
and  the  Augsburg  Confession  (June  26,  1530) 
on  account  of  their  view  of  the  Communion,  at 
the  order  of  the  Council  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  Bucer  (and  Capito),  there  was  drawn  up 
a  declaration,  in  the  short  time  of  fourteen  days, 
called  the  Te^rapo/t/aiui,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
Art.,  to  which,  besides  Strassburg,  the  cities 
Constance,  Lindau  and  Memmingen  subscribed. 
In  answer  to  the  **  Confutation "  of  it,  written 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor,  B.  composed 
a  vindication  of  it  (1531).  In  the  18th  Art  de 
eucharistia  is  contained  the  point  of  difference. 
**  Christ" — thus  it  is  worded — **has  fiven  his 
true  body  and  true  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  to  eat 
and  to  drink  as  food  and  drink  for  sotils,  that 
they  may  be  nourished  to  life  eternal,  and  that 
he  may  live  in  them  and  they  in  him."  Bucer 
no  longer  in  full  agreement  with  his  previous 
views,  ^r  the  first  time  accommodated  himself  to 
the/brm  ofexpression  of  the  Augustana,  with  this 
di^rence  alone,  that  the  "adesse," as  involving  a 
presence  in  space,  is  omitted,  and  a  central  union 
with  the  Person  of  Christ  set  forth  as  the  essen- 
tial design  of  the  Communion.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  expression  served  rather  to  retard  than 
promote  the  project  of  union,  and  when  B.  de- 
clared that  he  agreed  with  Luther,  ho  certainly 
forp)t  that  at  Marburg  he  said  the  exact  contrary. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  thnt  the  impetuous 
Luther  should  have  branded  his  attempts  at  a 
union  as  nothing  but  "  roguery  and  deception," 
and  that  the  mild  Melanchtbon  should  have 
directed  his  attention  to  the  real  difference  that 
still  obtained. 

In  a  conference  (Sept,  1530),  however,  at 
Coburg  with  B.,  Luther  seems  to  have  been  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  orthodoxy  as  to 
approve  of  the  project  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  highland  and  Swiss  towns.  The  Strass- 
burgers  having  been   hospitably  received   at 
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Bnialoald,  and  bavini;  subscribed  at  Scbwein- 
furl  (1532)  the  Augsburg  Confemiont  wUhoui 
any  pr^fudiee  to  iheir  tigmng  ofih/t  TetrapolUanat 
their  belief  in  the  saoramentiu  theory  of  Luther 
appeared  to  haye  been  effectoallj  secured. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
peace,  B.  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  in  part 
nis  own  theological  conTicttons.  in  a  letter  to 
Ambro9iu9Blawrer(l>ee,2Z,l^\,weIMrich,rol 
II.,  p.  274,  Beil.  VI. )  he  openly  a^enowledfed  that 
as  the  Lutherans  would  not  yield  anything  and 
there  was  no  pronpect  of  mutual  forbearance,  he 
had  aeeomnuwUea  hinuelf  €u  much  tupouihie  to 
their  terminology^  takins  oare  to  eschew  any  ex- 
pression that  might  teach  *'  a  gross  local  presence 
of  Christ,"  and  that  for  the  rest,  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  the  ulightest  appearance  of  there  having 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  touching  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  ambiguity  of  Art.  18  of  the 
Tetrapol.  seemed  to  Zwingli  **  a  forced  union, 
which  could  not  stand."  and  the  Bernese,  com- 
plaining of  its  obscurity,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  Confession  they  had  forwarded  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Strassburg,  Feb.  24,  1531.  Hoping  to 
persuade  the  Swiss  to  subscribe  a  formula  of 
union  in  the  worde  of  Luther,  and  in  which  also 
could  be  discovered  their  signification^  he 
travelled  to  Switserland ;  but,  the  Bernese,  who 
mistrusted  him,  having  warned  the  people  of 
Zurich  against  the  "limping  Strassborger," 
soon  found  that  no  triumph  would  reward  his 
labors.  The  only  result  of  his  journey  worthy 
of  mention  was  that  he  prevailed  on  the  ZU- 
riohers  to  keep  back  their  reply  — just  ready  for 
publication  —  to  the  last  attack  Luther  had 
made  on  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  strict  Zwing- 
lian  view  began  to  lose  ground  in  Switserland 
itself.    In  a  Confession  of  the  year  1534,  Bavle 
had  subscribed  the  formula  that  "with   the 
bread  and  wine  was  imparted  the  true  body  and 
true  blood  of  Christ;"  the  '^confeesio  su^ 
eucharietia  eaneta  ad  M,  Butxrum "  of  Zurich 
(same  year),  approved  in  Basle,  Schaffhausen, 
and  St.  Gallen,  contained  an  evident  approxi- 
mation to  Bucer's  type  of  doctrine,  whilst  only 
the  '*  Bernese  blockheads  and  crabs  "  —  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  French  party  in 
SoTothum  —  *'  remained  obstinately  attached  to 
au  opinion  they  could  not  defend."    Bern's  sub- 
scription to  the  so-called  "  first  Helvetic  confes- 
sion" of  Basle  (1536),  according   to  which 
(Art.  22)  *'  the  Lord  truly  offers  His  body  and 
blood,  t.  e.  himself,  in  the  sacrament  to  His  own," 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  not  unimportant  con- 
cession to  Bucer's  Jpl^n  of  union.     During  the 
Eeriod  1533-1536,  i,  had  been  indefatigable  in 
is  efforts.     He  had  sought  to  palliate  the  vio- 
lent attacks  of  Luther  in  his  letters  to  Leo  Jud% 
and  Bollinger,  and  represented  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  not  being  incompatible  with   the 
convictions  of  the  Swiss  (com p.  B.'s  Report  to 
the  church  at  MUnster  and  the  Apologia  contra 
Bobertumt  Epieccpum  Abrieensem  Oamim),    To 
satisfy  Luther,  on  the  one  hand,  he  affirmed 
that  in  the  sacrament  (tn,  under,  and  ttith  the 
bread)  the  true  body  of  Christ  was  received,  and 
to  satisfy  the  Swiss,  on  the  other,  he  opposed 
~  ^'^cal  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.    But  the 
tion  upon  which  every  thing  depended  was : 


Whether  the  participation  of  the  bodjaadUood 
of  Christ  takes  place  through  a  epinittal  orpn, 
faiths  or  through  a  corporeal^  the  woviA,  snd  so 
whether  the  unbeliever,  or  the  Christian  nnlv, 
can  receive  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Luthi^r  insisted 
that  *'  what  the*  bread  effected  and  suffered,  the 
body  of  Christ  also  did  and  suffered,  that  he 
was  distributed,  eaten,  biUen  by  the  teelh,  pnpttr 
unionem  eaeramenialem,"  At  the  conference 
with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Cand,  in  1535, 
B.  admitted  a  true  and  eubetantitd  participation 
of  the  b(K)y  and  blood  of  Christ,  defined  the 
wine  and  bread  as  signs  with  which,  simoItaDe- 
onsly  with  their  distribution,  the  body  of  Christ 
was  given,  and,  in  their  use,  received,  and  thus  al- 
lowed a  "  eonjunctio  sacrameniaiie  "  between  the 
visible  elements  of  the  Sac  and  the  body  and  blood. 
On  the21stof  May,  1536,  Bucer,  Capito,  Museolos 
and  Lykosthenes  met  Luther  in  Wittenberg  fortbe 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  Form  of  Union,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord. 
Whilst  Luther  was  not  willing  lo  sacrifice  b'u 
convictions  to  mere  policy,  Bucer — the  truth 
must  be  told — anxious  to  secure  peace,  smotbered 
his  convictions  and  closed  his  eyes  agsinst  the 
Scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Switserland 
and  Southern  Germany.  In  the  year  1535  he 
declared,  in  writing,  that  no  one  was  called  upon 
to  admit  that  the  bread  shall  be  termed  tbebodj 
of  Christ,  but  simplv  to  believe  that  the  bodv  of 
Christ  was  imparted  with  the  bread,  nn,  in  bap- 
tism, regeneration  with  the  water  ( C(/rp.  Rtf. 
X.,  p.  136,  supp.).  In  the  Wittenberg  Cuncoid, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  found  not  only  the 
word  "  adesse,"  but  also  the  assertion  of  the 
real  and  eubHantitd  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood;  it  taught  besides  that  the  unworthy {\or 
digni)  really  partook  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  was  not  affirmed,  however,  of  the  ungodif 
(impii).  Though  the  tears  of  joy  which  he, 
together  with  Capito,  shed  over  the  prospect  of 
peace,  proved  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  bii 
ignoriufT  of  the  Swiss  doctrine  and  his  alrowi 
unconditionnl  adhesion  to  that  of  Liiher  did  not 
illustrate  his  discretion.  His  letter  todiis  friend 
Margaret  Blanrer,  and  his  two  testaments 
(1541  and  1548)  show  that  his  intentions  were 
praiseworthy.  When  M.  Diefenbach,  Lutberas 
preiicher  at  Frankfurd-on-the-Main,  says  that 
*'  Bucer  was  a  Lutheran  from  1536,"  he  affinne 
whnt  cannot  be  substantiated.  His  own  *'B^ 
trsotiones,"  however,  prove  beyond  the  poesi- 
bility  of  doubt,  that  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
authority  of  Luther,  and  that  his  desire  for  oqiob 
led  him  to  deny  the  Swiss  doctrine. 

Peace  had  now  been  made,  temporarily  lU 
least,  with  Luther  who  had  bitterly  opposed  it. 
Unto  the  article  touching  the  unworthy  and  the  us* 
godly  was  added,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that, 
whilst  both  received  the  Lord's  Sopper,  neither 
really  partook  of  it.  Bucer  and  Capito  nor 
bent  all  their  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  Swiss  to 
subscribe  the  Art.  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
t.  e,  to  adopt  Luther's  view  concerning  the 
Sacrament. 

The  theologians  of  Basle  having  diseorered 
from  the  Art.  sent  them  by  B.  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  Swiss  doctrine,  after  hsTine^'no* 
ferred  with  them  at  Strassburg,  resolved  to 
defer  to  the  advice  of  Myconius.  The  ZUriebers 
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followed  tbeir  exumple ;  and  at  a  meeting  in 
Basel  (24th  Sept.,  1536),  where  B.  was  present, 
no  deoieion  was  arrived  at.  The  Bernese,  at  an 
asseoibly,  convened  Oct.  19,  called  him  '*  a  time- 
server,"  who  had  openly  eone  over  to  Luther, 
with  whom  they  would  have  nothing;  to  do. 
CircamRtanoes,  however,  brought  about  another 
Union  Conference  (Sept.,  1537)  in  Berne  between 
B.  (accomp.  by  Capito)  and  the  Swiss,  with 
whom  were  Calvin,  rarel  and  Yiret.  Though 
B.  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  assembly,  in 
which  be  vindicated  himself  against  the  charge 
of  apostasy  from  his  original  tiews,  earnestly 
recommended  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss  formularies 
were  in  substance  the  same,  the  discussions  that 
ensued  were  charactorited  by  considerable  bit- 
terness against  him.  Nevertheless  the  confer- 
ence end^  by  declaring  that  the  Strassburgers 
were  believing  Christians  and  that  their  confes- 
sion did  not  contradict  that  of  the  Swiss. 

The  people  of  Zurich,  however,  who  were  afraid 
that  Berne  might  go  over  to  the  Lutheran  party, 
were  not  satisfied ;  they  derided  B.  and  called  him 
Luther's  '*  Cardinal,  a  latere."  They  were  grieved 
that  Meganderhad  been  sunplanted  by  B.,  whose 
influence  was  strong  enougn  in  Berne  to  effect  a 
modification  of  the  eatechism,  originally  composed 
hj  M. ;  so  they  absolutely  rejected  the  Witt.  Cone. 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Swiss 
churches  B.  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan 
of  union.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
bis  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  real  point  in 
dispute  involved  no  fundamental  difference  of 
doctrine,  kept  both  parties  from  magnifying  the 
diversity  of  their  views,  and  has  rendered  a 
future  reconciliation  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, irhilst,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
personal  relations  that  subsisted  between  B.  and 
the  Swiss  theologians,  Strassburg  became  a 
mediator  between  evangelical  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

B.'s  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  countries 
and  circumstances  above  described.  In  the 
name  of  the  ecclesiastionl  assembly  at  Strass- 
burg he  delivered  an  opinion  concerning  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  from  his  firnt 
^fe ;  by  his  counsel  he  frequently  supported 
Archbishop  Cranmer ;  in  the  year  1542,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  the  Elector  and  Archbishop 
Hermann,  who  desired  his  assistance  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Ref.,  he  went  to  Cologne ;  by 
preaching  and  lectures  he  sought  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  amongst  the  people,  and  by  pamph- 
lets to  instruct  the  more  refined.  The  slnnoer- 
ous  accusations  of  his  enemies  compelled  him 
a^ain  to  quit  Bonn,  in  Aug.,  of  the  year  1543, 
and  thus  give  up  to  the  Imperial  army  a  country 
already  half-converted  to  the  truth. 

After  the  Diet  at  Au^^burg,  Buoer  entered 
into  Union  conferences  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  with  George  Wisel  (1539),  and  with  Car- 
dinal Sadolet.  At  the  conference  during  the 
Piet  at  Regenahurg  ( Jnn.  18,  1541 )  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  (which  had  been 

Preceded  by  two  similar  meetings  at  Ilagcnau, 
nne,  1540,  and  Worms),  whither  B.  had  been 
called  by  the  express  command  of  the  Emperor, 
who  seems  to  have  had  some  confidence  in  his 
tact  ai  a  peaoe-maker,  be  was  appointed  collo- 


cutor. The  Protestant  party  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if,  instead  of  passing  their  time  in 
mere  logomschies  and  vain  expectations  of  pence, 
which  B.'s  lively  fancy  always  painted  in  glow- 
ing colors,  they  had  prepared  themselves  for 
bsttle.  B.'s  Reformation-project,  as  proposed 
at  Regensburg,  according  to  which  the  German 
bishops  were  to  retain  their  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  have  their  spiritual  rights  transferred  to 
Evangelical  superintendants,  fell  through, 
whilst  his  publication  of  the  Regcnsborg  Acts 
(acta  colloquii  in  comitiis  Imperii  Ratisponae 
habiii,  i.  e.,  arttculi  de  religione  coneiliati  et  non 
eonciliati  omnes,  Argentorati,  1541),  involved 
him  ip  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Eck,  illy  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  Union  (comp.  B.'s 
de  vera  ecdesiarttm  in  dodrina,  ceremoniis  et  dig* 
ciplina  reconciliatione,  and  Eck's  replica  JoK 
Eccii  adveraue  scripta  secunda  Buceri  Apostatae, 
1543).  B.  was  not  yet  cured  of  his  Union  ten- 
dencies. Even  when  the  Emperor  was  prepar- 
ing for  war,  he  proposed  fresh  conferences  to 
the  Papists.  At  Rcgcnsburg  (Jan.,  1546)  B. 
again  disputed  through  a  whole  week  with  Mal- 
vender  and  CochlUus  concerning  the  Art  of  Jus- 
tification. An  Imperial  edict  put  an  end  to  it ; 
the  time  to  act  had  come. 

The  Smalcaldie  war  over,  Strassburg  was 
called  upon  to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(1548).  Bucer,  who  had  made  the  dangerous 
journey  to  Augxburg  in  Feb.  of  1548,  but  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Strassburg,  allowed  neither 
threats  nor  promises  to  induce  him  to  do  any- 
thing against  God  and  the  truth.  When  the 
Emperor  ordered  (May  26,  1548)  the  reception 
of  the  Interim,  Bucer  and  Fagius  spoke  and 
wrote  against  the  "blasphemous  religious  edict,'' 
and  the  Strassburg  preachers,  whilst  defending 
themselves  against  tne  charge  of  rebellion,  de- 
clared their  firm  determination  to  sacrifice 
their  property  and  their  blood  for  the  Evangeli- 
cal confession.  The  Council,  however,  gave 
way;  the  Interim  was  received,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  was  in  part  restored,  and  Pro- 
testant preacning  tolerated  in  some  churches  on 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  said  against 
the  Interim.  Bucer  and  Fagius,  having  in- 
formed the  Council  that  they  would  teach  the 
people  that  the  Interim  annihilated  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  they  were  deprived  of  their  charges, 
March  1,  1549,  and  sent  into  exile  with  some 
passage  money,  and  a  claim  on  a  yearly  pen- 
sion. Feeling  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Em- 
peror rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
in  Germany,  B.  did  not  accept  the  invitations 
of  his  friends,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Myconius, 
and  others,  who  tendered  him  their  hospitality, 
but  resolved  to  go  to  England,  whither  he  had 
been  called  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  where, 
in  company  with  Fiigius  and  Mathis  Negelin,  he 
landed  April  25, 1549.  At  Lambeth  1$.  wrote 
his  •*(?«  regno  Chriaii"  (pub.  after  hio  death  by 
Oporinus,  1557),  which  contains  the  outlines  of 
a  church  government  arranged  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Ref.  The  king  nominated  him 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  with  a 
salary  of  240  crowns,  and  the  University  named 
him  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  shattered  constitu- 
tion yielded  to  the  return  of  severe  abdominal 
pains,  and  be  departed  this  life,  Feb.  28,  1551, 
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He  was  buried  with  i^reat  pomp.  The  funati- 
eUm  of  the  bloodj  Marj  difdnterred  hin  bonen, 
and  those  of  his  colleague,  Fagiun.  in  the  Tear 
1554,  and  burned  them  to  ashes.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, in  honor  of  his  memory,  gathered  his  ashes 
again  in  1560. 

B.  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  talent: 
benevolence  reigned  in  his  heart,  and  purity 
characterispd  his  morals.  The  keenness  of  his 
perceptive  faculty,  the  elegance  of  his  culture, 
the  fluency  and  eloquence  of  his  speech,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  appearance,  as  well  as  the  richness 
of  his  experience  and  the  affability  of  his  man- 
ner, gained  him  many  friends,  and  admirably 
qua]ifii*d  him  to  act  as*a  mediator  in  the  difficult 
problems  of  life.     Deficient  in  originality  and 

Sruductiveness,  and  too  much  inclined  to  subor- 
inate  his  ecclesiastical  convictions  to  his  love 
of  peace,  he  cannot  be  called  a  reformer  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  His  inexhaustible  in- 
dustry was  only  equalled  by  his  untiring  pa- 
tience. Though  he  did  not  succeed,  in  esta- 
blinbing  peace  among  the  different  confessions 
of  Prot.,  his  labors  have  strengthened  the  con- 
yiction  that  a  reconciliation  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  take  place,  and  that  the  difference  in 
doctrine  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  is  not  a  fundamental  one.  As  an  au- 
thor he  was  uncommonly  prolific.  Of  his  writ- 
ings there  is  unfortunately  no  complete  edition. 
Death  having  interfered  with  the  design  of  Con- 
rad Hubert  and  Ilerbster  ( Oporimis)  of  Basel, 
who  intended  to  publish  them  in  10  folios,  but  one 
volume  of  Latin  comp.  (Basel,  1577)  was  issued. 
No  biographer  has  yet  written  the  life  of  B. : 
Verpoorien's  **Vita  nuceri"  is  very  incomplete, 
and  of  no  use.  Besides  the  numerous  letters  of 
B.,  and  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  see  Mel- 
chioris  Adami  vitne  erudiiorum;  R()brich's 
Hist  of  Ref.  in  Alsace ;  Plank's  Hist,  of  the 
Rise,  Changes,  and  the  Format  of  Prot.  Doct. ; 
Hundeskagen,  Conflict  of  Zwinglianism,  Luth. 
and  CmIv.  in  the  Bernese  Church  from  1532- 
1558 ;  Hess's  Biop;r.  of  M.  H.  Bullinger.  Con- 
cerning B.'s  relations  in  England  shortly  before 
bis  death,  see  a  letter  to  Calvin  in  a  Programme 
by  Hundeshagen :  nMiolat  aliquot  ineditas  Mar- 
tmi  Bvceri,J,  Cahmi,  Th.  Bezae  aliorumque  ad 
hisioriam  eccUsioMicam  Magnae  Briianniaeperti' 
nmtes,  p.  191.  Descrip.  of  his  death,  and  of 
what  followed  it,  in  historia  vera  de  vita,  obiiu, 
iepultura,  accusaiione  katreseoSt  etc.,  D,  Martini 
Buceri  et  P.  Fagii,  1562. 

Dr.  Schknkkl. — Ermentrmit. 

Bnohanan,  (Claudius,)  was  born  March  12, 
1766,  at  Cambuslang,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
OlaKgow,  of  pious  parents — his  father  being  a 
minister  and  rector  of  a  Latin  school^-and  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  owed  his 
conversion  to  Whitfield's  preaching.  His  father 
not  having  the  means  to  continue  him  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  had  gone,  in 
the  ]6tb  year  of  his  oge  (1782),  to  study  law,  he 
became  tutor  in  a  family  on  the  island  of  Isley, 
but  in  no  long  time  was  again  a  student  tn 
Glasgow.  Deceiving  his  parents  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  some  rich  Englishman  hnd  en- 
gaged him  as  a  travelling  companion  for  his 
children,  he  wandered  as  a  beggar,  his  violin 

ider  his  arm,  through  Scotland  and  England, 


and  came  at  last  to  London,  where,  in  the  espa* 
city  of  a  clerk,  he  passed  three  miserable  years 
Awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  by  the 
exhortations  of  a  pious  young  man,  be  forwarded 
a  statement  of  all  his  misdeeds  to  his  mother, 
who    advised    him   to  consult   the    celehmted 
John  Newton,  a  preacher  in  London.    Having 
opened   his  heart  to   this   man,   and  betaken 
himself  to  the  Lord,  divine  love  filled  his  soul,  and 
prompted  him  to  study  theology.  A  friend  of  New- 
t(»n,  by  name  Thornton,  supported  him  for  foar 
years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where, 
whilst  diligently  applying  himself  to  philosophy, 
history,  and  mathematics,  he  maintained  unim- 
paired the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart.    At  tbe 
recommendation  of  Newton,  B.  was  nominatei 
in  March,  1796,  Chaplain  to  the   East  India 
Company,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta,  March  11, 
1797.    It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  down  to  iht 
year  1814  the  English  government,  satisfied  vitb 
sef)din«;  a  chaplain  to  those  places  where  th« 
staff  of  a  large  regiment  rested,  to  preach  aod 
administer  the  sacrament,  had  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  spiritual  interests  of  about  60  mil- 
lions of  souls.    In  the  autumn  of  1798  B.,  wbo 
was  located  at  Barrackpur,  6  miles  north  of  Ci!- 
cntta,  wrote  that  he  had  been  in  India  a  jeir 
and  a  half,  and  had  not  yet  preached  to  hif 
small  congregation,  the   members  of  which,  it 
seems,  did  not  care  about  divine  service,  ani 
instead  of  going  to  church  on  Sanday,  prefermi 
to  engage  in  horse-races.    With  the  year  of  fcis 
transfer  to  Calcutta  (1800)  opened  a  new  tn 
of  his  missionary  life.    Though  the  Colle^  f<^ 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  which  btd 
been  projected  by  B.,  established  by  Lord  Wei- 
lesley  (Wellington).  Governor-General,  andpn- 
sided  over  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brown,  had  fallen  a  vii^ 
tim  to  the  avarice  and  neglect  of  the  directo- 
rium  of  the  company,  and  a  new  institute  rf 
smaller  dimensions  taken  its  place,  and  thoogb 
infidelity  rested  like  a  mountain  on  theCbristisR? 
in  India,  the  churches  began  to  be  frequemed. 
and  buds  of  promise  to  appear.     In  his'^Me- 
morial  on  the  expediency  of  an  Eccles.  E^tab. 
for  British  India,"  which  has  immortalixed  bi$ 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  after  hiding 
sharply  rebuked  the  spiritual  carelessness  of  tbe 
English  gov.,  and  pointed  out  the  weigbtj  i^ 
sponsibility  resting  upon   it,  B.  proposed  tbftt 
India  should  be  districted  and  provided  vitb 
bishops  and  pastors,  and  called  upon  the£n|;li?b 
universities  to  offer  premiums  for  prize  esms  f^ 
the  history  of  Hindostan,  and  the  best  menns/*^' 
civilising  it.  To  accomplish  his  purposes  he  bin- 
self  contributed  5000  florins,  translated  the  3. 
T.  into  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  and  foundw 
a  society  for  the  translation  of  Scrip,  into  tM 
Oriental  languages.    In  May,  1806,  with  a  \ie* 
to  recruiting  his  declining  health,  and  togaio* 
knowledge  of  several  religious  societies  in  tbit 
country,  he  made  a  journey  to  tbe  cussw  oi 
Malabar,  which  brought  him  into  oonUct,  'li'^ 
only  with  Braminism  and  the  worship  of  J<^' 
gernaut,  but  with  the  Portuguese  Inquiwtor  et 
Ooa  (this,  however,  on  his  return  to  Eorffp*A 
who  had  a  goodly  number  of  victims  confined  w 
dark  dungeons.     As  B.  looked  into  this  l^slj^ 
treat  of  the  Auto  da/e,  he  exclaimed,  "W^*" 
est  Carthago,"    He  also  made  the  acqaainttflW 
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f  the  Thomas-Ohriiitians,  who  diligently  read 
fie  Bible,  of  the  Lutheran  misetonarieB  in  and 
round  Tranouebar,  and  of  the  Baptistn,  amongst 
rhom  waA  William  Carey.     Everywhere,  even 
1  Roman  Catholic  districts,  the  door  was  open 
>r  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    On  his  return 
D  Calcutta,  March  15, 1807,  his  seal  was  damp- 
ned  by  the  indifference  of  Lord  Minto  (Wel- 
3sley  having  been  recalled),  and  the  Board 
f  Ci>ntn)l,  who  oared  not  a  straw  fur  the  saU 
atiun  of  the  people.     His  appeal  to  the  lat- 
er on  behalf  of  bis  mission  proving  abortive, 
le  went  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1808.  The 
;overnment,  however,  at  first  refused  to  second 
iii«  proponition.  It  prohibited  translations  of  the 
iible,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Company 
leclared  that,  if  the  Hindoos  were  disturbed  in 
heir  religions  faith,  the  infiuence  of  England 
»ver  them  would  necessarily  decline.     Upheld 
>y  the  people,  Buchanan  vin(iicated  the  mission, 
md  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  sermons 
md  in  his  periodical,  "The  Star  of  the  East." 
n  no  long  time.  Lord  Liverpool  introduced  the 
ollowing  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
.),  In  every  presidency  shall  be  established  a 
icminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives ;  2). 
To  every  missionary  going  to  Ilindostan  shall 
>e  given  the  necessary  licenses;   3),  Bishops 
ihnll  be  nominated  for  II.     Though  the  Parlia- 
nents  of  May  and  June,  1813,  only  agreed  to 
lie  ordination  of  one  bishop,  in  subordination  to 
vfaotn  three  archdeacons  should  superintend  the 
presidencies,  the  foundations  for  ecclesiastical 
>rder  in  H.  were  thus  laid.     In  1815  Middle- 
;on  entered  upon  his  duties  as  first  Bishop  of 
!]^tilcuita.    He  was  followed  by  Heber,  James, 
rurner,  and  Wilson,  to  the  last  of  whom  were 
given  (in  1832)  two  suffragan  bishops.     His 
work  finished,  after  a  severe  illness,  Buchanan 
departed  this  life  on  Feb.  9,  1815,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  nge.     Hia  laieat  invest ig,  cone,  the 
presetU  condition  of  Christ,  in  Asia,  was  also  pub. 
in  Stuttgart,  1813 ;  his  biog.  by  Rev.  Hugh  Pear- 
son. Dr.  F.  Ahlfkld. — Ermentrout. 

Buddeilfl,  ( Budde),  John  Francis,  was  born 
June  25,  1667,  at  Anclam,  wJiero  bis  father, 
Francis  B.  (b.  1634,  1 1705)  was  pastor,  and 
(from  1681)  rrovost.  After  a  thorough  course 
of  preparatory  studies  he  was  entered  atGreifs- 
wald  in  1681,  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
[)f  the  languages,  including  oriental  tongues, 
read  the  Bible  through  several  Umes  in  the 
original,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg in  1685.  In  1687  he  obtained  the  inaster's 
degree,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  adjunct  io 
the  faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  delivered  philos. 
and  philolog.  lectures.  In  1689  he  went  to  Jena 
where  he  also  lectured  acceptably,  and,  assisted 
by  Sagittarius,  sealously  studied  history.  In 
1G92  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Here  he 
oiarried.  In  1693  he  accepted  a  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  new  University  of 
Ilnlle,  where,  until  1705»  he  was  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  teachers  of  the  Philos.  faculty,  whilst 
in  the  Theol.  faculty  be  bad  repeated  disputes, 
on  account  of  some  theol.  lectures  he  delivered, 
although  he  had  obtained  license  to  preach  in 
1695.  A  difficulty  with  Ludwig,  the  Jurist,  and 
bia  predilectioD  for  theology  led  him,  in  1705, 


after  obtaining  ihe  D.  D.,  to  accept  a  call  to  Jena 
M  second  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Bechmann's  place. 
His  literary  activity  served  to  raise  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Institution.  He  lectured  and  wrote 
upon  all  the  branches  of  theology,  won  respect 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and^was  a  capital 
business  man.  In  1715  he  was  elected  the 
successor  of  Fortsch  as  Primarius  of  the  faculty 
and  Consistory,  and,  notwithstanding  many 
tempting  calls  (as  to  Giessen,  in  1719),  remained 
in  Jena  until  his  death,  Nov.  19,  1^29,  ou  bis 
return  from  a  journey  to  Gotha. 

Buddeus  was  probably  the  most  general  scholar 
among  the  theologians  of  his  day,  •  but  this 
designates  bis  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength. 
Though  not  endowed  with  eminent  acuteness  or 
depth  he  was  profoundly  pious,  and  possessed  vast 
erudition,  supported  by  an  excellent  librnry  and 
extensive  correspondence.     He  combined  great 
tact,clearness  of  apprehension  and  fluencyof  f^tvle, 
especially  in  Latin.    He  opened  no  new  ways, 
but  sifted,  aroused,  and  above  all  harmnnizod 
and  reconciled  views  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
sphere  of  study  and  action.  He  was  the  revered 
teacher  of  thousands  of  thankful  pupils,  among 
them  eminent  men  of  science,  as  /.  O.  Walch, 
subsequently  his  son-in-law  and  inheritor  of  his 
library.    As  an  eclectic  ho  occupied  a  mediat- 
ing position  between  the  dominant  philos.  schools 
of  his  age,  as  well  as  between  them  and  theology 
(which  involved  him  in  conflict  with  Wolff), 
and  even  between  the  different  leading  theologi- 
cal tendencies,  as  orthodoxy  and  pietism.     To 
the  Intter  he  wns  drawn  by  his  charitableneits 
and  kindness  of  heart.    At  least  he  hud  more 
sympathy  with  Spxnxr  and  even  with  Zinsen- 
DORP  than  with  Cyprian  and  V.  £.  LUscber. 
He  thought  the    Union  desirable  though   not 
practicable,  and  considered  the  Praxis  fidei  as 
the  end  of  all  theology ;  hence  he  loved  to  preach. 
Firmly  resting  upon  the  Bible,  he  studied  care- 
fully and  impartially  the  various  views  of  the 
historical  development  of  doctrine,  and  adhered, 
in  all  main  points,  to  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
though  in  others  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 
deferred  to  conflicting  authorities;  so  that  he 
may  be  considered,  according  to  the  different 
point  of  view  occupied,  either  as  the  conclusion 
or  commencement  of  a  period  of  theology,  which, 
especially  historically,  is  greatly  indebted  to  his 
labors.     His  works,  including  dissertations,  &c., 
amount  to  hundreds.    Of  those  written  at  Halle 
we  notice  the  oft  republ.  Elementa jphilos.,  1697, 
and  Instit,  philos.  select.,  IL,  T.,  1705.    Of  those 
produced  at  Jena:  1)  Inst,  theol.  moralis,  1711 
(1719  in  Germ.) ;  2)  Hist.eccl  Vet^T.,  II.  T.,  1715 
and  18,  the  first  Lutheran  work  of  the  sort;  3) 
Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Supers.,  1716,  against  Spi* 
noza  ;  4)  Inst,  theol.  dogm.,  1723,  (a  compend  by 
Walch,)  it  avoids  scholastic  terminologies  and  is 
rich  in  histor.-doctrinal  references ;  5)  Hist,  and 
theol,  introd.  to  the  principal  rdig,  controversies, 
1724-28,  the  occasion  of  Traleh*s  work ;  6)  Isagoge 
hist,  ad  theol.  univ.,  1727,  with  additions,  1730, 
is  still  indispensable ;  7)  Eccl,  apostol,,  1729,  an 
attempt  at  a  hist,  of  prim.  Chr.,  and  an  introd. 
to  the  Apostol.  books  of  the  N.  T.,  esp.  Paul's ; 
8)  Kaieehd.  Theol.,  with  Watch's  introd..  1752, 
by  Friscr.  He  also  ed.  the  Leips.  Allgem.  hist 
I^x.,  1709,  Ac.,  poblished  ■ermons  and  meditft- 
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tions  niK>n  Romaim, dieisert.  {Farerg^  kiHMkeoL^ 
1703 :  SiftUagnuK  1713 ;  MiwdL  «..  1727),  and 
wrote  prefaces,  Ac.,  to  other  works,  ae  to  the 
Altenbur|i;er  ed.  of  Luthkr's,  Glassius'  Philolog. 
s. ;  Roland's  bebr.  Alterth.;  Rambacb's  Her- 
meneut.  (See  his  NoiUia  dUsert,  &c.,  Jena,  1728, 
and  the  append,  to  his  memoir,  Jena,  1731). 

£.  ScHWAtZ.* 

BndJ,    William,    {Bvdaeu9),  —  Thw   distin- 
ffuished  Philologist  and  Humanist  merits  notice 
here  as  a  religious  writer,  and  especially  fur  bis 
aversion  to  mcdiflBval  Catholicism.     He  was  b. 
at  Paris,  1467,  appointed  librarian  and  roaster 
of  requests  by  Francis  I.,  and  sought  to  free 
science  from  the  shackles  of  scholasticism.    He 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  royal  college, 
to  which  Francis  called  several  forei^  scholars. 
Before  Luther  arose  B.  wrote,  in  his  die  M$e  et 
pariibuM  ^W  (Paris,  1514,  fol.),  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  need  of  reform.    In  his 
de  transitu  Bellenismi  ad  Christian,  (libri  trea 
ad  Franc,  r.,  Paris^  1535,  /oL)  he  admits  the 
great  uses  of  classical  learning,  but  insists  upon 
acquiring  that  higher  wisdom  which  the  Gospel 
of   Christ  alone  imparts.    He  died  in   1540, 
having  forbid,  in  his  will,  all  the  peculiar  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  C,  as  '*an  imitation 
of  heathen  customs.''    In   his  de  transitu  he 
approves  of  the  course  of  Francis  against  the 
authors  of  the  D^ooarcb;  but  many  Protestants  re- 
garded those  tanatics  as  rebels.    B.,  like  many 
other    learned    Frenchmen    of   his    day,    was 
inwardly  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  but  feared 
an  open  rupture.    Several  years  after  his  death 
his  widow  and  several  of  her  children  fled  to 
Geneva  to  escape  the  persecutions  wafted  against 
Protestants.    One  of  his  sons,  Louis,  became 
Prof,  of  Orient,  languages  in  Geneva,  and  made 
a  French  verdion  of  the  Psalms  (Gen.,  1551, 8vo.), 
of  Proverbs,  and  several  minor  books  of  the  0. 
T.  (Lyons,  1558,  16mo.).    Another  son,  John, 
whom  the  Council  of  Geneva  several  times  sent 
as  commissioner  in   religious  matters,  to  the 
German  Princes  and  Pnit.  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, united  with  Ch.  de  Jonvillers  in  collecting 
and  publishing  part  of  Calvin's  lectures  upon 
the  Prophecies.  C.  Scbmidt.^ 

BngenhagOXit  John,  or  Dr.  Pomeranus,  with 
Melaiichthon  a  principal  instrument  in  the  fur- 
ther development  and  spread  of  the  Reformation 
in  Saxony,  commenced  by  Luther,  was  an  impor- 
iaqt  coadjutor  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  an  evan- 
gelical life  in  the  congregations.  Inferior  to 
both  the  others  in  originality  and  in  learned 
profundity,  he,  nevertheless,  by  his  attractive 
and  commanding  personality,  by  gentleness  and 
firmness  of  character,  by  a  large  experience  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  a  liberal  accom- 
modation ti)  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
real  life,  was  qualified  fur  an  important  function 
in  church  polity.  B.  was  born  June  24,  1485, 
at  WulUn.  After  having  here,  perhaps  also  at 
Stettin.received  his  earliesteducation,  he  entered, 
Jan.  23,  1502,  the  University  of  Greifswald. 
With  theology,  bo  applied  himself  to  philology 
and  the  humaniora^  by  which  he  was  prepared 
^e  dawning  light  of  the  new  theology,  and 
juently  entered  its  service.     On  account 


of  bis  philological  attainroentB  he  was  sWled  by 
Melanchthon  the  Orammaticus,  About  1505  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Treptow 
on  the  Kega,  which  became  so  finurishing  under 
his  care,  as  to  receive  pupils  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries.     In  1517,  John  Bolduan,  Abbot 
of  Belbuck,  received  him  into  the   CoUegiftm 
Jh^e^fytemrum,  established  by  the  former  to  train 
the  monks  in  the  scriptures  and  the  liberal  arts. 
It  was  his  duty  here  to  teach  theology,  and  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  scriptures,  usini^ 
for  this    purpose  the  works  of  Jerome   and 
Augustine.   Here  he  compiled  a  harmony  of  the 
four  gospels,  a  later  fruit  of  which  was  hit 
**Hi»t  des  Leid.  ti.  der  Auferst,  tins,  Hrn.  /.  Chr,, 
etc."  first  published  in  1530,  and  still  much 
used :  the  Aonctess.  hist,  evang,,  nlso  published 
af^r  his  death  by  Pmd  Crell  (1566^,  was  the  re- 
sult of  similar  labors.  When  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  desired  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  Bogislav  X.  concerning  Pomerania  and 
its  princes,  for  the  great  chronicle  of  Saxon j  to 
be  prepared  by  Spalatin,  B.  was  selected  ss  the 
perscm  most  competent  for  the  work.     He  eoo- 
sequently  visited  the  cities,  castles  and  monas- 
teries of  Pomerania  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
historical  documents,  and  presented  (1518)  to 
the  duke,  as  the  result  of  his  reserches,  his 
*^Pomerania  in  IV  libr,  div.  (first  printed  b/ 
Baltbasar,  Greifsw.,  1728,  4to.),  a  work  which 
presents  in  simple  order  a  mass  of  hitherto 
unarranged  material,  and  displays  the  classied 
training  of  its  author.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  deev 
religions  feeling,  by  a  scripturally  enlightened 
apprehension   of  worldly  afiairs,  by  a  feeling 
of  the  insufficiency  of  human  works,  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Church,  which  he  traced  not  t« 
ignorance  in  general,  but  of  the  scriptures  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christy  by  a  desire  that  trolj 
theological  schools,  and   not  such  as  train  in 
sophistical  arts,  might  be  established  in  the 
monasteries:  it  shows,  in  short,  that  B.  had 
"  from  youth  up  loved  the  sacred  scriptares." 
He  subsequently,  however,  confesses  that  in  this 
period   he  was  still  fettered  by  a  pharisaical 
piety,  and  knew  not  how  properly  to  use  the 
scriptures,  until  by  the  grace  of  God  the  pn* 
cions  Gospel  was  once  more  revealed.    As  with 
so  many  other  men  of  those  tiroes,  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  yearnings,  until  the^e  were 
interpreted  by  Luther.   In  1520  Luther's  **Balf9- 
Ionian  Captivity*'  reached  Treptow.     On  firsi 
reading  it,  ho  thought  that  since  the  rise  of  the 
Church  no  more  dangerous  heretic  had  arisen 
than  its  author:  but  after  repeated  and  csrefol 
perusals   he  remarked"  to  his  friends:   *'Th< 
whole  world  is  shrouded  in  deep  darkness ;  thif 
man  alone  knows  the  truth.'V  He  also  persosded 
his  friends,  among  them  Bolduan,  to  decide  is 
favor  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  he  labored  to 
extend  the  reformation  through  Pomerania.  1" 
1521,  B.  arrived  at  Wittenberg,  and  soon  woo 
the    confidence    and    respect   of   Luther  a"^ 
Melanchthon.     Though  he  had  C(»roe  tts  pap>^ 
and  not  as  teacher,  some  lectures  on  the  W^*^ 
privately  given  to  his  countrymen,  attrad^  ^ 
many  hearers,  that  the  latter  with  Melant^tl*^** 
constrained  him  to  give  them  in  public,  if^  ^ 
enter  the  corps  of  teachers.    These  comr^''^ 
on  the  Psalms  were  printed  at  Baile,  1624  (GT"* 
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brBnoer,  ib.  1526),  with  prefaces  by  Lather  and 
Helanchthon.    Luther  ealls  him  the  fin»t  one  de- 
lerTiR^the  name  of  oommenlator  on  the  Psalms, 
a  tefltimon J  gniDed  for  him  rather  bj  the  clear- 
ness, strength  and  fulness  of  that  evan^Iical 
faith  by  which  he  reproducea  the  inward  life  of 
the  Psalms,  than  by  scientific  exegesis.    Whilst 
Lather  was  at  Worms,  B.,  with  energy  and 
promptness,  sustained  Melnnchthon  in  opposing 
the  course  ofCarlstodt,  and  he  was,  consequently, 
QDanimonsly  elected  (1523)  as  pastor  of  the 
parish  church  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  post 
was  connected  ( 1536)  the  General  Supertnten- 
denoy  of  the  Electorate.     Though    frequently 
eallea  to  more  prominent  stations,  nothing  could 
tempt  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  centre 
of  tbe  Reformatitin.    Here,  however,  he  shared 
•U  tbe  more  important  labors  of  the  Reformation, 
especially  in  Lather's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  moreover  translated  into  the   Low 
SazoD  dialect  (det  Nye  Tfst,  Witt,  1525 ;  Biblia, 
d.  i.,  d.  gantze  hil.  Schr.,  etc.,  LUbeck,  1533 ; 
rev.  Witt,,  1541).    The  special  work  of  B.  was 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  on 
Protestant  principles.    For  this  purpose  he  was 
invited  to  various  countries,  as  Brunswick  (1528), 
ffamhurg  (1528->9),  Lvbeck  (1530-^)1).      (Vid. 
i?tcA^. Kirch,  ordn.,  Thl.  l,Nr.XXIV.,  XXVL, 
XXXll.).  In  Pomerania,  where  the  Reformation 
was  opposed  by  Erasmus,  B.  of  Manteufcl,  it 
had  spread  so  widely,  that  the  dukes,  Philip  I. 
and  Barnim  IX.,  resolved  to  assemble,  in  1534, 
tbe  cities  with  their  clergy,  abbots  and  chief 
estates  at  the  diet  of  Treptow,  in  order  to  reform 
tbe  Church  on  the  Saxon  model.  B.  was  invited 
to  prepare  and  introduce  a  church  directory, 
which,  in  1536,   had  been  generally  received 
(Richier,  No.   LI.)  except  by  StralKund  (Vid. 
Berkmann's   Sirals.   Chron.,   von   Mohnike   u. 
Zober,  Strals.,  1833,  p.  296).     From  1537  B. 
labored  for  nearly  five  years  in  Denmark,  where, 
Aug.  12,  1537,  he  crowned  Christian  III.  and 
his  queen  Dorothea,  beside    pronouncing  the 
customary  oration  and  the  prayers  (for  this 
oration,  see  Lauterbeek^  cbristl.  Kegentenbuch, 
fol.  XXVL).    He  also  ordained  seven  Protestant 
superintendents,  and  published  the  church  di- 
rectory adopted  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Danish 
theologians     ( Ord,  eccL  regn,  Dan.  el  Narv.  jus, 
CkrisL  III.,  a  Bugenh,  eonser.  Uafniae^  1537). 
lo  1538  he  reorganised  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  acted  for  a  time  aa  its  rector.  Under 
his  influence,  too,  tbe  Danish  Church  directory, 
somewhat  modified,  was  adopted,  1542,  by  Schles- 
tng-EoUiein  { Richt.,  Nr.  LXXII.).  In  1542  he  was 
recalled  to  Brunswick,  to  re-establish  the  Refor- 
mation, which  had  been  suppressed  by  Duke 
Henry:  and  in  the  same  year  to  Hilaesheim 
(Richt,  Nr.  LXXXVIIL).    The  general  princi- 
ples of  these  directories,  gathered  by  B.  himself 
in  his  work,  **  Von  mennigerlei  ehruU,  eahen,  etc," 
published  in  1531,  are  well  calculated  to  elevate 
.^e  Christian  life  of  tbe  people.    They  treat  of 
the  marriage  relation,  the  care  of  the  poor, 
pastoral  laGort,  meetings  for  social  edification, 
and  especially  the  education  of  youth.    They 
fail,  however,  iu  securing  tbe  independence  of 
the  Church  as  regards  its  organisation    and 
government^  these  interests  being  vetted  in  state 


and  city  officials.  The  directory  of  Pomerania  left 
room  for  the  episcopal  office. — The  last  years  of 
B.'s  life  were  shrouded  in  gloom.  Thedenth  of  Lu- 
ther afiected  him  deeply.  Af^er  this  arose  the  war 
of  Smalcald.  John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Emperor,  Wittenberg  closely  invested, 
and  the  University  dissolved.  Though  Melanch- 
thon  with  others  fled,  B.  continued  with  his 
flock.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Maurice 
re-established  the  University  and  showed  much 
favor  to  B.  and  Melanchthon,  for  which  thev 
were  calumniated  by  Flacius  and  others.  B. 
vindicated  his  course  in  his  "  Wahrhaft.  Hist, 
etc.,"  Witt.,  1547.  The  same  party  attacked 
him  fur  his  share  in  the  transactions  concerning 
the  Interim,  which,  though  a  source  of  grief  and 
vexation  to  himself,  he  felt  bound  to  uphold, 
since  to  resist  it  threatened  to  result  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  exile 
of  its  ministers.  The  Interim  of  Leipsic,  pub- 
lished in  1548  by  Maurice,  was  never  accented 
in  Saxony,  nor  even  acknowledged  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologians  as  their  work.  In  these  con- 
troversies, as  also  in  that  concerning  the  resump- 
tion of  the  clerical  gown,  so  hotly  opposed  by 
Flacius  and  other  **  genuine  Lutherans,''  B.  took 
no  further  part,  but  committed  the  care  of  the 
Church  unto  God.  He  continued  to  visit  the 
church  daily,  though  he  was  at  last  too  weak  to 
preach.  The  words  of  John  17 :  3,  strengthened 
him  in  his  last  illness.  He  died  April  20,  1558. 
Besides  the  works  of  B.  already  cited,  and  many 
minor  works  which  we  omit,  we  mention  Aspe> 
cially :  Van  dem  Chr.^Gloven  u.  reeht,  gut.  Werk,, 
etc.,  Witt.,  1526  (publ.  again  by  Lange,  Budis- 
sin,  1731).  Anmerk.  zu  den  B.  Hiob,  Deut., 
Sam.,  Kdn.,  Act.,  Paul.  Br.  Some  letters  of 
B.  are  given  by  Schumacher,  Briefe  gelebrt. 
M'dn.  an  die  Kdn.  von  Dllnm.,  Th.  I.,  Kop.  u. 
Lps.,  1758.  Of  special  importance  for  his 
Biography  are :  Mslanchtb.  Orat  de  vii,  J.  Bu- 
genh,  Ihm,,  in  Bretachneider's  Corp,  Bef.,  vol. 
XII.,  p.  295 ;  Cramer'a  Or.  Pom.  Kiroh.-Cbron. 
Stettin,  1628;  Lange,  Erbaul.  u.  merkw.  Leb. 
Bugenh.,  Bud.,  1731 ;  /.  D.  Jdncken,  Gel.  Pom- 
merland,  Stettin,  1734;  Mohnike,  in  Gruber  a. 
Ersch.  Also  the  later  Biogr.  by  Engdken, 
Berl.  u.  Stettin,  1817,  and  bv  Zidz,  Lps.,  1834. 

VooT. — Reinecke. 
Bulgarians  are  not  originally  Slavi,  but  first 
took  their  Slavonian  character  after  their  settle- 
ment among  Slavic  tribes  in  modem  Bulgaria. 
Their  native  home  was  on  the  Volga,  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  which  country  the  most  of  them  left 
about  the  dose  of  the  7th  cent. ;  the  remnant 
became  Mohammedans.  In  921  Caliph  Mnkte- 
dri  finally  established  Islamism  among  them. 
The  Bulgarians  who  moved  to  tbe  regions  along 
the  Danube  came  in  contact  with  Christianity, 
but  their  conversion  vras  efi^ected  only  gradually. 
At  first  they  showed  hostility  to  it,  and  Archb. 
Manuel,  of  Adrianople.  whom,  with  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  Bulgarians  dragged  back 
with  them  after  taking  that  city  in  813,  had  to 
atone  by  death  for  attempting  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  them.  That,  however,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  which  was  subsequently 
completed  under  Ring  Bogoris.  It  !s  said  that 
he  was  converted  through  a  captive  Greek  monk» 
and  throDgh  bis  sister,  who  had  been  oaptnrad 
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tSoD,  Bach  M  the  prohibition  of  Apoitles'  dajB, 
pilgrim  a^efl,  and   other  Papal  obBervancca,  as 
also  the  **Ordnvng  Synodi"  drawn  up  by  hioi 
at  this  time,  nnd  ratified  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Greater  and  Less  Councils  of  the'  city.     His 
clerirr  also  supported  him  unanimously.  Abroad^ 
too,  D.  represented  his  church  with  dignity  and 
prudence.     Zurich  especially,  as  reformed  by 
Zw.,  was  invoked  in  the  sacrnmental  controver- 
sies.   Luther  had  so  little  forbearance  toward 
an  opponent  fallen  in  tho  cause  of  the  gospel, 
that  in  letters  to  Albert  of  Brandenb.  (Apr., 
1532,  De  Weite,  Luth.  Br.  IV.,  p.  349),  and  to 
the  Council  and  church  of  Frankfort  on  the  M. 
{Walch,  XVII.,  p.  2435),   he   inveighed   most 
virulently  against  Zw.  and  his  friends,  and  pro- 
nounced the  defeat  of  Cappel  a  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God.    B.  magnanimously  refused  the 
unprovoked  challenge,  but  wrote  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  Luther;  nor  did  he  reject  Bacer'9 
efforts  at  union,  though  he  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  them.    In  B.'s  theology  there  was  an 
evident  conciiiatory  element,  which  made  him 
better  qualified  than  Zw.  to  enter  upon  eift»rt8  at 
union  with  the  German  £vangelical  Church.    A 
leading  reproach  against  the  Swiss  was,  that 
thev  reduced  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  L.  S.  to 
nuda  signa.    Though  Zw.  was  unjustly  charged 
with  this,  he  had  nevertheless  too  faintly  into- 
nated one  sense  of  the  Supper,  the  real  pre- 
tence of  Christ    Even  before  Calvin  had  pre- 
sented this  side  more  prominently,  B.  had  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  the  ZQrich  clergy  to  Blaurer, 
that  Christ  was  prtaent  in  the  Supper,  but  in  a 
sacramental  manner,  i.  e.  that  only  Miet>ers  were 
conscious  of  his  presence.    The  Zurich  clergy 
expressed  the  snme  in  the  **  Confess,  sup.  Eoch. 
S.  ad  M.  Buc."  (Dec.,  1534),  drawn  up  by  B., 
and  with  which  jB.  met,  though  cautiously,  Bu- 
eer's  efforts    at   union.     The  hand   of  peace 
was  here  offered  to  Luther,  it  being  admitted 
that  in  the  Supper  the  body  of  Christ  is  verily 
received  throuf||h  the  medivm  of  faUk,  and  is 
reaXLy  present  m  a  sacramental  manner.    The 
Bernese,  indeed,  were  not  satified  with  it,  as 
yielding  too  much.     Meanwhile  a  common  eon" 
fession  —  the  Second  Basle,  or  First  Helvetic  — 
had  been  published  (1536)  under  the  auspices 
mainly  of  B.,  Myoonius,  and  GrynUus.    On  the 
Supper  it  teavhes  essentially  the  same  as  the  Conf, 
tup.  Eueh. ;  B.,  however,  insisted  upon  a  clause 
declaring  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  i/nt- 
versal  and  only  norm  and  rule  of  faith  for  all 
churches,  but  that  the  Scriptures  alone  should 
thus  be  regarded.    Being  thus  averse  to  human 
atatutes,  he  could  have  but  little  confidence  in 
Sneer's  oery  human  effort  at  union  in  1536. 
Hence,  too,  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Wit- 
ienj»erg  Articles  of  Concord,  as  they  appeared 
to  him  ambiguous,  and    he  totally  rejected   a 
anion  of  the  Ixidy  of  Christ  with  the  bread  in 
the  Supper.  This  want  of  confidence  in  Bucer  was 
too  soon  justified.    Bucer,  in  a  letter  to  Luther, 
of    1537,   had    rather  disparaged    the    Swisp, 
ascribed  the  delay  in  the  cause  of  union  to  seve- 
ral *'  stubborn  hendtn,"  and  to  the  want  of  an 
aristocratic  government  at  Zarich  and  Berne, 
and  had  otherwise  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,    B.,  who  casually  saw  the  letter,  be- 
-«n%e  indignant,  and  after  this  the  Zurich  Church 


was  decidedly  opposed  to  *' Bueerism**    At Un 
conference  of  ZQnoh  it  was  decided  that  the  pw> 
ticipation  of  the  bod^  of  Christ  in  the  Sapper  in 
spiritual  and  by  faith.    Nevertheless  6.  indt 
cated  his  honest  desire  fur  peace  by  npeoin^  s 
correspondence  with  Luther,  and  sending  to  htm 
his  works,  **  de  script,  s.  auet."  and  **(fe  epUc. 
auct.  elfunct."    But  Luther's  irritability  nerer 
suffered  a  lasting  peace.    B.  felt  himself  espe- 
cially aggrieved  bv  Luther's  repeated  and  bittfr 
denunciation  of  Zwingli,  accusing  him,  e.  p  of 
the  Nesiorian  heresy.    Though  outraged  bv  this 
wanton  attack,  he  wrote,  Aug.  30, 1539,  in  th« 
name  of  the  ZUrich  clergy  a  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing letter  {Hess,  I.,  p.  363),  vindicating  the  o^ 
thodozy  and  piety  of  Zwingli.    But  Luther,  in 
his  tract,  '*  vom  Geb.  wid.  die  Tarken,"  answered 
with  new  invectives,  comparing  Zw.  to  Manier, 
etc.     In  his  short  **Bekentn.  vom  Abeodn." 
1544,  L.  again  made  a  most  abusive  attack  apoo 
the  Swiss  Reformers.    The  patience  of  B.  vii 
now  exhausted,  and  in  1545  be  answered  L 
both  in  German  and  Latin.    The  German  replr, 
**  Wahrhafl.  Bekanntn.  dcr  Diener  der  K.  la  %. 
. .  .  Tom  Nachtm.  nns.  Hm.  J.  C,  etc.,"  ts  etln 
nnd   dignified,   defends  the   ZUrieh  clergy  u 
Christians  against  the  charge  of  ZwintfiioMun, 
and  shows  L's  judgment  of  Zw.  and  (Eoolamps- 
dius  to  be  unjust  and  uncharitable.    L/s  "Be* 
kenntniss  "  is  given  as  an  appendix.    L  made 
no  reply :  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Uw 
German  Reformer,  otherwise  ao  great,  vented 
his  bitterness  in  his  well-known  parody  of  tbe 
1st  Psalm — the  last  words  he  uttered  conceroiof; 
his  Swiss  brethren.     As  to  the  Papacy,  6.  had 
helped  during  this  time  to  deliver  Zliricb  forerer 
from  its  yoke.    But  the  Protestant  cantons  faid 
little  to  apprehend  from  the  others,  since  they 
were  politically  and  morally  in  the  ascendsncr. 
The  confederacv  was  not  involved  in  the  SB>al- 
cald  war  (1547),  though  it  felt  some  of  its  pres- 
sure.   The  Romish  party,  indeed,  emboldened 
by  the  general  misfortunes  of  the  Protestsnti, 
demanded  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  (he 
Council  convened,  1551,  by   Paul  III.;  oihen 
favored  a  league  with  France ;  but  B.  saeeeeded 
in  preventing  both.    Divisions  were  now  thrett- 
ening  the  Reformed  of  Switserlnnd  themseirei, 
especially  between  ZUriuh   and  Geneva.    The 
first  point  of  dispute,  the  Supper,  was  settled,  after 
a  temporary  correspondence  (1548)  between  B. 
and  Calvin,  at  a  personal  visit  of  C.  to  B.(M«J> 
1549).    Thus  originated  the  ^'Consensus  Tigtri- 
nus,'*  to  which  five  other  Swiss  churches  aci^ed 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  which  the  Z8- 
rich  church  rises  above  Zwinglianisro  in  sdmi^ 
ting  in  the  Suppera  real  communication  of  Christ 
to  the  believer.    Domestic  peace  being  thai  w- 
cured,  B.  could  now  exert  a  foreign  infloenee, 
as  by  guiding  the  Reformatory  measare^  of  fid- 
ward  vl.  of  England,  corresponding  with  eone 
of  the  first  men  of  the  realm,  giving  aid  Aod 
comfort  to  exiles,  as  John  a  Laski,  etc    Ab  hie 
reputation  increased,  his  voice  in  the  jcenertl 
affairs  of  Protestantism  became  also  the  more 
weighty.  Aflertheeffortstounite  with  the Germaii 
Lutherans  on  the  sacramental  doctrine  hud  failed, 
another  point  of  controversy,  predestination,  oa- 
mooted  in  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  en^ged  in* 
creasing  attention.    The  bold  form  in  whifih 
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Calvin  had  stated  this  doctrine  in  hie  Insti- 
»ite8,  had  ^iren  much  offence.  Jeromt  BoUee,  a 
'oraier  Oannelite  monk,  and  a  refugee  at  Geneva, 
]ad  violently  asserted  ajcainst  Calvin  (1551)  that 
'aith  is  not  a  fruit  of  election,  and  bad  appealed, 
unong  others,  to  B.  The  latter  teaches,  in  the 
)pinu>n  (NoY.  27,  1551)  reooested  of  Ziirioh, 
;bat  the  eternal  election  in  Christ  of  the  sinner 
8  an  unmeriied  one,  that  salvation  is  a^res  gifl 
)f  the  mercy  of  God,  and  that  faith  is  awakened, 
cherished,  and  strengthened  by  the  H.  Spirit 
uid  the  word  of  God  toUhaut  our  meriU,  Agree- 
nz  thus  with  Calv.  in  every  material  point,  he 
lid  not  ado|>t  the  ri^id  form  of  C.'s  doctrine,  bat 
»)Dtf>nted  himself  with  the  expressions  used  in 
the  Cons.  IHg,  concerning  it;  nor  was  the  Cfm- 
tentus  Geneo.,  1552,  adopted  at  Zurich.  In  the 
;afe  of  Servehu  B.  took  decided  ground  for  Cal- 
rin.  Various  circumstances  urged  him,  though 
;;enerally  so  mild,  to  this:  1,  his  abhorrence  of 
iDsbaptist  errors,  to  which  those  of  Serv. 
teemed  to  be  kindred ;  2,  his  desire  to  maintain 
be  reputation  of  the  Swiss  Church  abroad ;  3, 
in  00 willingness  to  oppose  Calvin  in  a  matter 
nvulving  his  very  existence. — More  worthy^  of 
)rAi8e  were  hie  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  English 
rxiles  in  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  and  thoi«e 
»f  Locarno,  for  whom  be  procured  asylums  in 
various  Swiss  eities,  and  even  provided  for  a 
iDoiber  of  them  in  his  own  family.— An  un- 
lappy  quarrel  at  this  time  divided  Berne  and 
veneva.  Calvin  having,  with  an  iron  firmness, 
esisted  the  libertine  party  at  Gen.,  and  secured 
or  the  clergy  the  right  of  ezcommunicatinn, 
risbed  the  same  principles  to  be  adopted  in  the 
ither  Cantons,  at  whicn  Berne  especially  took 
^at  offence.  B.  succeeded  in  healing  the  divi- 
ioD.  About  the  same  time  he  procured  an  em- 
bassy to  be  sent  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  be- 
lalf  of  the  Protestants  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
i'mm  this  time  Psier  Martyr  VermHius,  Prof,  of 
Tbeol.  at  ZQrich,  and  a  rigid  predestinarian, 
zercised  a  decided  influence  on  B.'s  doctrinal 
Kwition.  That  B.  was  more  rigid  on  election 
ban  formerly,  appears  from  his  course  in  the 
OHcalled  **  StroMnbiirg  dispute^**  in  which  Zan- 
bias,  Ref«)nned  professor,  asserted  that  the 
'>ene9eranlia  regeniiorum  was  a  gratia  inamisei- 
^HiSt  which  was  denied  by  the  ultra-Lutheran 
Treacher,  Marbacb.  B.  warmly  espoused  the 
ause  of  Zanohios,  but  made  man  alone  respon* 
ible  for  the  existence  of  sin.  Onoe  more,  too, 
).  defended  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Supper, 
against  the  ubiquitarian  Brenz,  The  work  of  the 
stter,  *'  depereonali  unione  d.  not,  in  Ch,  ei  aee. 
'^hr,  in  ooeitum^  etc,^  B.  answered  with  his  '*  tract, 
erb.  Dom,  Joh.  14 :  2,"  in  which  he  contends  for 
be  reaUty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  against  a 
tbiquitarian  etherialisation  of  it.  The  enormous 
abors  of  B.  culminated  in  the  Second  Hdvetie 
'Confession,  B  work  distinguished  for  perspicuity, 
)recision,  force,  and  mildness,  and  the  mont 
omplete  and  mature  work  of  his  life.  In  its  oon- 
roverstal  portions  it  opposes  the  increasing  ubi- 
[oitarianism  of  Lutberanism  in  Germany,  but 
B,  at  the  same  time,  a  union  symbol  to  reconcile 
lifferences  both  in  the  Swiss  churches,  and 
hose  of  the  German  Melanchthonian  and  the 
^wiss  Calvin istio  types.  It  received  public 
othority  in  15^*    The  powerful  constitution 


of  B.  now  began  to  fail.  As  author  he  appeared 
less  freouentiy  (in  1567  he  published  his  HomiL 
on  Is.),  but  still  took  much  interest  in  his  perse- 
cuted brethren  in  France,  and  wrote  to  this  end 
to  the  synod  of  Rochelle  (1571).  In  1572  also 
his  influence  was  felt  in  the  synod  of  Nismes. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  gave  rise  to 
bis  tract,  ** de  perteattiane"  One  of  his  last 
works  was  his  **  retp.  ad  sept.praec.  aceua.  cap.,** 
a  last  effort  to  defend  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  the 
Supper.  Late  in  1574  he  took  very  sick,  but  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  attend  again  to  his  duties, 
and  to  write  several  tracts  against  Brens.  In 
May,  1577,  and  several  months  after,  he  suffered 
excruciating  pains  from  calculus  with  great 
patience.  He  died  Sept.  17th,  repeating  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  51st, 
loth,  and  42d  Psalms.  B.  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Reformation. 
Though  Zwingli  f«»unded  the  church  of  Z&rich, 
B.  maintained  and  firndy  estaldished  it  amid 
serious  troubles.  Though  distinguished  as 
preacher  and  author,  his  special  work  was 
church  government;  he  is  the  type  o/ a  reformed 
antistes.  His  domestic  government  also  was  ad- 
mirable. As  author  he  possessed  a  clear,  vigor- 
ous, and  natural  style,  as  appears  from  his 
ReformationsgesehicMe.  His  life  is  given  in 
part  in  his  diarium. — See  Josias  Simmler;  de 
vit.  et.  oh.  Bulling.;  H,  R.  Ziegler,  Zwingl.  u. 
Bui.  Lebensbescbr.  1719;  ScU.  Hess,  Lebens- 
geach.  J.  H.  Bui.,  Ant.  der  K.  zu  ZQrich ;  Fratiz, 
Merkw.  ZUge  aus  dem  Leh.  II.  Bui.,  1828;  Hun- 
deshagen,  die  Confl.  des  Zwinglian.  etc.  Rdh- 
rich,  Gesch.  der  Ref.  im  Elsass ;  A.  Schweizer, 
die  prot  Centr.-dogm.  in  ihrer  £ntw<  innerh. 
der  Kef.  K. ;  Adami  %'it.  erudit. 

Dr.  Sohbnkbl. — Reinecke. 
Bunyan,  John,  was  probably  b.  in  1628,  at 
Elstow  near  Bedford,  the  child  of  poor  but  pious 
parents.  After  learning  the  trade  of  his  father, 
a  tinker,  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army 
and  fought  against  Charles  I.  The  hand  of 
God  was  with  him.  He  was  to  stand  sentinel 
at  Leicester,  but  yielded  the  p>Bt  to  another 
soldier  who  was  soon  after  killed  by  a  shot 
through  the  head.  From  early  youth  he  was 
given  to  lyin^^,  cursing  and  blasphemy.'  He 
and  his  first  wife  were  so  poor  that  they  had  not 
a  dish  or  spoon  in  the  house.  All  that  she 
brought  him  was  two  old  books,  and  a  memory 
stored  with  Scripture  incidents:  "The  Plain 
Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  and  "  The  Practice  of 
Piety."  These,  with  the  reproofs  of  good  pe«iple, 
and  some  al.iruiing  dreams  arouned  him  from 
his  spiritual  lienth ;  and  a  sermon  on  Cant.  4 : 1, 

'  '*8ome  bavi*  too  rendily  taken  for  granted  that  B, 
waf  in  all  reepeete  a  reprobate ;  and  others  (ebieflj  Dr. 
Southey)  have  labored  to  show  that  there  was  little  in 
the  lad  to  eensare,  save  the  rtgbtcouf  overmncb.  The 
truth  is  tbat  eonridering  his  rank  in  life,  his  conduct 
was  not  flagitioos ;  for  he  never  wns  a  drunkard,  a 
libertine,  or  a  lover  of  saagainnry  sports ;  and  tbe  pro- 
fanity. Sabbath-breaking,  and  heart-atheism  which 
afterwards  prayed  upon  his  eonseienee,  are  unhappily 
too  frequent  to  make  their  perpetrator  eonspionous. 
The  thing  which  gave  B.  any  notoriety  in  youth .... 
was  the  energy  whieh  be  put  in  to  all  his  doinjj^.  He  bad 
a  seal  for  play  and  mischief,  which  were  the  perverse 
manifestations  of  a  Ibroeful  eharaeter."^£v/«  o/B.hy 
i?e«.  Jam€9  Hamilton,  London.* 
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led  the  wanderer  into  the  arms  of  Chri«t.  But 
what  denomination  should  he  join  ?  Jaet  then 
the  Church  of  England  was  in  a  utate  of  terrible 
oommotion.  Secret  and  open  Romanism,  the 
High  Church,  and  the  Dissenters  were  arrayed 
against  each  other.  Bunyan  turned  to  the  persua- 
sion in  which  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  boost 
Christian  life ;  he  joined  the  Baptists  in  1655. 
By  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
crowing  experience,  he  acquired  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  and  plan  of  salvation ;  and 
as  his  brethren  disooverea  in  him  great  tact  for 
popular  speaking  they  urged  him  tu  improve  his 
talent.  He  became  a  preacher,  and  met  with 
incredible  success.  His  earnest  sincerity,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of  human 
nature,  and  his  fertility  in  a  healthy  allegorical 
mode  of  illustration,  opened  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  for  him.  Charles  II.  once  asked  Dr. 
Owen,  who  sometimes  went  to  hear  Bunyan,  how 
he  could  find  pleasure  in  the  tinker's  nonsense. 
Owen  replied :  "  I  would  gladly  exchan^  all 
my  learning  for  that  tinker's  gift  of  preaching." 
Next  Ui  Howe  and  Baxter  he  was  the  most  influ- 
ential man  among  the  Dissenters.  Hence  Charles 
II.  bitterly  hated  him.  He  was  compelled  to 
disguise  himself  as  a  carter,  whip  in  hand,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  congrcgaticm.  In  1660  he 
was  oast  into  prison,  and  remained  there  twelve 
and  a  half  years.  He  might  have  obtained  his 
liberty  by  promising  not  to  preach,  but  never 
would  yield.  In  1672  Barlow,  B.  of  Lincoln, 
released  him.  He  renewed  his  labors  as  a 
preacher  amid  fresh  persecutions,  until  the  Act 
of  Indulgence  of  James  II.  (March  18,  1687), 
after  which  he  pursued  his  calling  without 
molestation.  His  congregation  now  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Tbounands  crowded  to 
hear  him.  In  Bedford,  where  he  usually  stayed, 
a  meeting-house  was  built  for  him,  the  money 
for  it  flowed  in  freely.  Even  James  II.,  desirous 
of  gaining  the  Dissenters  to  his  side  against  the 
High  Church,  condemsended  ti>  bold  out  great 
inducements  to  the  tinker.  But  though  B.  had 
suffered  much  from  the  Establishment  under 
Charles  II.,  he  was  far  too  much  of  an  evange- 
lical Christian  to  accept  of  those  offors.  Righte- 
ousness through  grace  was  too  dear  to  him.  He 
himself  said  that  when  he  preached  upon  it,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  an  angel  stood  behind 
encouraging  him.  Thus  he  held  his  place  until 
his  death.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  journey  to 
Berkshire,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  recon* 
oiling  a  young  nobleman  with  his  father.  He 
succeeded,  but  on  his  way  back  was  caught  in 
a  heavy  rain.  From  this  he  contracted  a  violent 
fever  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  Ausust 
31,  1688.  During  his  last  illness  he  exercised 
unshaken  and  joyful  faith  in  God.  But  thoush 
he  has  Ions  since  gone  to  his  rest,  his  works  still 
preach.  The  most  celebrated  is :  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  he  wrote  in  prison.    The  lau- 

gua^e  is  antique,  harsh,  and  fiiuhy.  Neverthe- 
iss  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aseetio  works  whioh 
the  Ev.  Church  has  produced.  It  is  a  grand 
allegory,  evemhing  pertaining  to  the  Christian's 
experience,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  journey,  being  represented  in  most  impressive 
*>ersonifications.  All  classes  of  Christians  have 
3ir  representatives.     The  work  exhibits  pro- 


found psychological  knowledge.  Bot,  what  \n 
most  surprising,  the  allegory,  though  maintained 
through  both  parts  of  the  work,  does  not  Idm 
its  attractiveness,  nor  weary  the  reader.  The 
whole  story  is  told  so  truthfully,  that  it  carries 
the  mind  voluntarily  with  it  to  the  end.  For  a 
long  time  Bunyan's  writings  were  read  cbieflj 
b^  poor  people :  subsequently  all  classes  appre- 
ciated them.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been 
translatpd  into  almost  all  European  lan^afj^s. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  alone  four  German 
translations  have  appeared.  3Io8t  of  them, 
however,  contain  only  the  first  part.  A  con- 
plete  translation  of  both  parts  appeared  in  Lcips., 
1853.  (Biogr.  Brit;  Introductory  skerches  to 
different  ed.  of  his  works;  Macaulay,  IliKt  of 
EnRl.,  c.  VII.).  Da.  Fa.  Ablfild.^ 

Blirg;nildiant  —  were  a  Germanic  tribe,  r^ 
lated  to  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  and  dwelt,  in 
the  earliest  times,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  west  of  the  Goths.   According  to  Amm. 
Maroell.   thpy    had    priests;    the    high    priest 
(Sinisius)  could  not  be  deposed  or  seised,  irhiM 
their  king  (Hendinus)  was  usually  dethroned  if 
he  was  defeated  in  battle,  or  if  the  harvest  failed. 
Sidonius  describes  them  as  being  very  tall,  with 
barbanius  visages,  and  of  great  voracity —de- 
lighting in  onions  and  garlic,  and  greasin^r  th«ir 
hair  with  rancid  batter.      Socrates  saya  tbej 
were  unwarlike,  and  preferred  working  in  wi«d. 
Liudprand  calls  them  boastful,  and  thinks  the; 
should  be  called  Gurgulumes,     But  Liudpraod 
supposed  the  B.  of  the  lOih  cent,  were  descended 
from  tiie  ancient  Allobrogi ;   Socrates  in  Coo- 
stantinople  could  know  but  little  of  the  B.  ob 
the  Rhine ;  and  although  Sidonius  rep«irts  tbe 
evidence  of  his  nose,  ears  and  eyes,  so  pdlislicd 
a  Roman  could  hardly  judge  fairly  in  reference 
to  the  rude  swarms  which  overran  Gad,  and 
defaced  the  grandeur  of  the  eternal  city.   We 
may  get  nearer  the  truth  by  fallowing  the  his- 
tory of  the  B.  themselves.    Zoaimus  says  the; 
left  their  N.  Eastern  honm  about  27(M0,  »oi 
invaded  Gaul,  with  the  Franks  and  Vandals, 
under  Pnibua ;  but  they  were  then,  as  af^rwards 
under  Mnximian,  repulsed.   It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  tril>es  which  appeared  on  tbe  luwer 
Danube  in  the  IV.  cent,  were  our  B.,  or  of  Sef* 
thian  or  Ilunnish  origin.     But  it  is  oeruin  tbit 
the  B.  had  settled  on  the  upper  Main  about  35C, 
and  had   the  Alemanni  for  their  S.  We^tert 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  often  quarrelled  aboat 
boundary  lines  and  salt  springs.     At  that  tine 
they  also  assisted  the  Romans  in  guardto;  th« 
LimeM  Ram.^  in  the  fiirtressea  (Burgs)  whidi 
they  built  and  occupied.     Hence  Ainniiaoof 
Marc,  assigns  to  them  a  Roman  origin ;  Onwitf 
derives  their  name  from  those  fortrssses ;  *^ 
Liudprand,  erroneously  enough,  from  their  ii- 
sumed  expulsion  from  tbe  fortresses  BorgH^bad 
(».  e,  without  Burgs).    Their  intCKoarse  vidi 
the  Romans  must  have  brought  them  into  eon* 
tact  with  Christianity ;  hence  we  suppose  tbej 
then,alrBadv,  became  favorably  disposed  towardi 
it.  In  373,  Valentinian  I.  asked  them  tosooeotf 
him  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Aiemafloi; 
but,  on  seeing  their  iiusts  descend  tbe  Rii>>^ 
declined  their  aid  and  besoogbt  them  to  rrtart 
homo.    But  they  pressed  onward,  80,000  wt^ 
riort»  and  took  possenion  of  the  Rbine  cosatry. 
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«tween  tbe  Main  and  Neekaf.  which  the 
Uemanni  had  left.  This  is  the  tnly  ooeation 
ipon  which  Orosius  mentions  them.  When 
idlico,  in  400,  sommoned  the  Legions  from  the 
{htne  to  prtiteet  Italy  against  the  Visigoths,  the 
Sandals,  Suevi,  and  Alani  crossed  the  river. 
The  Bargundians  did  the  same,  and  probably 
rith  the  consent  of  Honorios,  ti)ok  possession 
f  Germania  prima,  which  extended  from  May* 
nee  to  Strassburg.  In  412  their  king,  Gontikar, 
rith  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  assisted  Jovinos 
t  Mayence.  The  Niebelungen  also  locate  them 
n  that  region  and  call  Worms  the  royal  resi- 
lence.  Soon  after  their  settlement  there  they 
rere  formally  admitted  into  tbe  Church  as  the 
bief  of  the  Oallio-Roman  CatboHo  people  of 
bftt  conn  try.  Omsius  relates  (hist,  adv,  pagan.^ 
.  YIL,  e.  32.  ed.  Eaverkamv,  549,  kc,)  that  they 
lecame  Christians  shortly  oefure  the  writing  of 
lis  bonk  (417).  Orosius  lays  stress  upon  their 
mbraeing  the  Catholic  faith,  becauee  all  the 
ther  Germanic  tribes  were  Arian.  Socrates 
elates  {Hut.  eeel  1,  VII.,  c.  30),  that  the  B. 
rere  led  to  embrace  Christianity  in  430,  in  con- 
equence  of  a  Ttctory  obtained  over  the  Huns 
broogh  tbe  intercessions  of  Bishop  Severus  of 
'riers.  But  they  had  left  the  right  banks  of  the 
thine  long  be/ore  430;  according  to  Orosius 
hey  became  Christians  in  417  ;  and  in  the  third 
ilace  we  have  no  account  of  their  conquering 
be  Huns.  The  whole  account,  therefore,  seems 
abulous.  The  probability  is,  that  after  being 
luiy  instructed,  a  Gallic  bishop  enioined  a  seven 
lays'  fast  and  then  received  them  into  the 
)harch  and  orgnnized  them  ecclesiastically. 
*hey  may  indeed  have  observed  another  general 
ast  after  their  disasters  in  435-0,  when  they 
rere  routed  and  almost  annihilated,  first  by 
Utius  and  then  by  the  Huns,  the  entire  fiimilv 
f  their  king,  Guntikar,  having  been  destroyed. 
iher  this  (442-3)  Valentinian  III.  may  have 
llowed  the  small  remnant  of  them  to  settle 
long  the  upper  Rhone,  where  they  seem  to 
lave  receivea  recruits  from  their  refatives,  the 
Visigoths,  and  even  to  have  obtained  a  king 
rom  them  of  the  family  of  Athanarich.  They 
low  spread  eastward  and  N.  E.  as  far  as  the 
teuBS  and  tbe  Aar  (not  to  the  Rhine),  and  N.  W. 
leyond  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the  Sadne, 
nd  then  along  the  Rhone  nni  Alps  towards 
^rovence.  The  Burgundians  held  this  kingdom 
learly  100  years.  At  first  Gundiaoh  and  Chil- 
erich  reigned  over  them,  and  were  allied  with 
he  Emperora  of  Rome  as  Magisiri  miliium.  But 
ubsequent  kings  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
tome,  and  in  472-3  Gundobald  made  Glycerins 
mperor.  But  the  Roman  Empire  soon  went 
own,  and  Gundobald  boldly  aimed  at  obtaining 
be  sole  sovereignty.  Repulsed  by  his  brothers 
lodemarand  Chilpericb,  aided  by  the  Alemanni, 
e  suddenly  returned,  routed  his  enemies  at 
^ienne,  slew  Chilpericb  with  his  wife  and  sons, 
nd  let  Godemar  perish  in  prison.  Chilpericb 's 
econd  daughter,  Chlotilda,  was  desired  in  mar- 
iage  by  Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Gun- 
obald  could  not  refuse  her  (493),  although  he 
new  that  Chlodwig  thus  sought  an  occasion  of 
rar  with  him.  Chlotilda  hastened  the  contest 
iundobald's  brother  Godegisel  having  betrayed 
im  (500),  be  was  compelled  to  abandon  Avignon ; 


but,  on  pledging  a  tribute,  again  received  hii 
kingdom,  then  punished  Godegisel,  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute,  and  reigned  sole  monarch,  feared 
and  unmolested  until  his  death.  He  introduced 
a  new  code  of  laws  {GombetUs)  among  bis 
people,  and  proved  a  wise  and  glorious  king. 
He  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of 
orthodox  Catholicism  among  the  B.,  many  of 
whom,  about  450-70,  had  become  Arians.  The 
heresy  had  spread  among  them  from  the  Visi- 
goths. Chlotilde,  who  was  a  fanatical  adherent 
of  Catholicism,  endeavored  to  make  this  an 
occasion  of  inciting  the  Franks  and  Gauls  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  her  father  by  subjugating 
the  B.  This  led  Gundobald  to  defend  himself 
and  people  against  tbe  accusation.  Indeed  he 
entered  earnestly,  thongh  dispassionately,  into 
the  subject.  He  gladly  corresponded  with  the 
bishops,  and  sought  theological  instruction  from 
B.  Avitus,  of  Vienne.  From  the  correspondence 
we  learn  that  Photinianism  had  insinuated  itself 
with  the  Arianism  of  the  B.  But  the  religious 
conference  held  in  490,  at  Gundobald's  request, 
between  the  Catholic  and  Arian  clerg}\  leaves 
a  favorable  impression  in  reference  to  the  B., 
although  Gundobald  remained  an  Arian  until 
his  death  in  516.  Two  sons  survived  him, 
Sigmurid  and  Godemar  ;  but  he  appointed  Sig- 
mund  his  successor.  Sigmund  held  the  Catholic 
faith ;  probably  he  bad  been  converted  by  B. 
Avitus.  In  517  be  convoked  a  council  of'^tbe 
kingdom  at  Epaon,  and  established  Catholicism 
among  his  people.  But  as  it  was  thouebt  pos- 
sible that  an  Arian  might  succeed  him  (uodemar 
never  havi  g  renounced  Arianism),  S.  did  not 
use  Arian  churches  for  the  new  worship. — S. 
had  his  second  son,  Siegreich,  executed,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  second  wife.  In  atonement 
for  this  deed  he  became  the  second  founder  of 
St  Moritz  Monastery  and  did  pennnce  there. 
In  523  the  Prankish  kings  Chlodomir,Childebert, 
and  Clotaire  invaded  Burgundy.  Sigmund  was 
captured,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
murdered  at  Orleans  (524),  and  cast  into  a  well. 
He  was  afterwards  canonised.  His  brother,  Go- 
demar II.,  avenged  his  death  in  the  same  year, 
having  discomfited  Chlodomir  in  a  second  in- 
vasion. After  that  be  reigned  ten  years.  Finally, 
however,  the  Burgundians  had  to  yield  (534)  to 
the  higher  destiny  of  the  Franks.  They  retained 
their  peculiar  customs  and  laws,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  their  Arianism.  (See  Schupflix,  Com' 
ment  hist,  et  crU.,  Basil,  1741,  4to.,  209-62; 
RiTTBERQ,  K.-gesch.  Deutschl.,  I.,  253-7). 

Albrecht  Vogel.* 
Burial*  among  the  Hebrews, — According  to 
universal  custom  the  Hebrews  kissed  the  corpse 
of  a  recently  deceased  relative,  and  pressed  the 
eyes  shut  (Gen.  46:4;  50:1);  the  body  was 
then  was*hed  (Acts  9:37)  and  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  (Matth.  27 :  50)  or  in  bands  (John  11 :  44), 
between  which  fragrant  spices  (myrrh,  aloes, 
&c.)  were  placed  (John  19:  39,  k/Q.),  Embalm- 
ing, in  Egyptian  style,  occurred  only  exception- 
ally (Gen.  50:2,  &c.,  26).  The  corpses  of 
princes  were  enveloped  in  a  vast  quantity  of 
spices  and  ointments;  some  were  burnt  as 
incense  at  their  burial ;  they  were  also  arrayed 
in  splendid  robes  and  placed  upon  a  costly  bier 
(2  Chron.  16 :  14 ;  21 :  19 ;  Jer.  34 :  5 ;  Jos,  AnU, 
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17,  8,  3 ;  B,  Jvd.  1,  33,  9).  Ab,  aeoording  to 
Numb.  19: 11,  &c.,  whfttover  toached  n  corp^a 
beoame  anolean,  it  was  usaal  to  bury  the  dead 
as  soon  as  possible,  mostly  on  the  same  day  of 
their  death ;  this  Was,  moreoTor,  adTisable  in 
warm  olimates,  although  in  earlier  times  it  was 
not  always  done  (Oen.  23 : 2,  &c.).  The  corpse 
was  placed  in  a  ooffin,  which  was  sometiroesopen, 
earned  out  upon  a  bier  attended  by  relatives 
and  friends  ( Luke  7 :  14 ;  2  Sam.  3:31;  Oen.  25 : 
9 ;  Judges  16: 31 ;  Tobit  14: 13 ;  Mark  6: 29). 
In  the  house,  and  on  the  way  to  the  grave, 
funeral  dirges  were  song  to  oorresponding 
instrumental  music;  sometimes  mourning  women 
were  employed  (Matth.  9 :  23 ;  Mark  5 :  38 ;  Jer. 
9: 17).  In  later  times  expensive  festivities  fol- 
lowed the  burial  (Jos.  B.  J.  2,  1, 1 ;  Tob.4: 17.) 
In  Jer.  16:5;  £sek.  24 :  17,  24 ;  2Sam.3:25; 
Hos.  9 : 4,  no  feast  is  meant;  (oomp.  Hitzio  on 
those  passages).  Many  nations  kept  seven  days 
of  mourning  (Motkrs.  Phoen.  I.,  200 ;  Oen.  50: 
10 ;  1  Sam.  31 :  13 ;  Jos.  1. 1) ;  in  extraordinary 
oases  thirty  (Oen.  50 : 3 ;  Numb.  20: 29 ;  Deut 
34 :  8 ;  21 :  13),  during  which  they  fasted,  wore 
sackcloth,  covered  themselves  with  dust  and 
ashes,  shaved  their  beards,  &c.  (Esek.  24 :  17, 
&c.;  Am.  8:10;  2  Sam.  19:4;  13:31.  &c.); 
but  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  flesh 
(Lev.  19  :  28  ;  Deut  14  :  1.  —  Comp.  Ewalo, 
Alterth.  d.  Y.  Jer.,  225).  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  corpse  was  always  htiried  (Oen.  23 :  19 ;  Acts 
5:6);  burning  was  associated  with  an  infnmons 
death  (Lev.  20: 14,  &c.)  or  occurred  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  in  a  pestilence  or  war, 
when  the  number  of  the  dead  was  too  great  for 
regular  interment  (Am.  6:10;  1  Sam.  31:12. 
Comp.  Tacitus,  IlUt,  5, 5 ).  Nothing  was  thought 
more  horrible  or  infamous  than  —  in  vrar,  and 
from  hatred  of  the  enemy  —  to  leave  the  dead 
nnburied  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  (1 
Kings  13: 22;  14: 11;  Jer.  16: 4; Esek. 29:  5; 2 
Sam.  21 :  10,  &c.).  Hence  it  was  thought  an 
act  of  peculiar  alTeotion  to  bury  the  corpse  of 
a  friend  |Tob.  1 :  20,  ^.).  Criminals  executed 
were  buried  before  sunset  (Josh.  8 :  29 ;  10 :  27 ; 
Matth.  27:58.    Cfr.  Jos.  A /.  4,  5,  2). 

The  place*  of  burial  were  usually  outside  of 
the  cities  or  villages  (Luke  7 :  12 ;  John  11 :  30), 
excepting  in  the  cases  of  kings  and  prophets  (1 
Sam.  28 :  3  ;  25 : 1 ).  Oraves  were  either  natural 
or  artificial  (Is.  22 :  16 ;  Luke  23 :  53),  caves  in 
groves  or  gardens  (Oen.  23 :  17 ;  2  Rings  21 :  18, 
26;  John  19 :  41 ;  in  1  Rings  2 :  34.  the  grave  was 
in  the  garden  of  Joab's  house),  which  were  en- 
larged as  necessity  required.  Sometimes  the 
graves  were  dug  perpendicularly,  sometimes 
horizontally,  and  then  closed  with  doors  or  with 
a  large  stone  ( Luke  11 :  44 ;  Matth.  27 :  60 ;  John 
11 :  38).  A  horiiontal  passage  terminated  in 
the  burial  chamber  with  side  chambers  on  each 
side,  which  sometimes  connected  with  each 
other.  In  the  walls  of  these  side  chambers 
niches  were  cot,  6-7  ft.  deep,  in  which  the  corpses 
were  laid  or  stood.  Not  onlr  kings,  but  all  who 
could  afford  it,  had  their  family  vaults  (Oen. 
23  :  20,  kc»),  and  it  was  thought  a  sad  fate  not 
to  be  buried  in  these  (2  Sam.  19 :  37 ;  1  Rings  13 : 
22).  Hence  those  wno  died  abroad  were,  if  nos* 
'^^e,  brought  hack,  at  least  to  be  buried  in  their 
^e  land  (Oen.  47  :  29;  2  Maoc.  5 :  10).    For 


the  poor  and  strangers  common  cemeteries  wen, 
in  the  course  of  time,  provided  (Jer.  26:23 ;  2 
Rings  23 : 6 ;  Matth.  27 :  7).  OocosionslW  the 
icrave  was  adorned  with  a  monument  (Oen.  35 :  20; 
2  Sam.  18 :  18 ;  1  Mace.  13 :  27.  Ac.).  The  grsves 
of  those  who  died  in  ignominv  were  covered 
with  a  pile  of  stones  (Josh.  7  : 2% ;  8 :  29 ;  Ed<t- 
joth  5,  6).  In  the  period,  following  the  exile, 
those  graves  which  could  not  be  easily  seen  si 
a  distance  were  whitewashed  erery  spring,  that 
the  people  going  to  the  feasts  might  escape  de- 
filement ;  during  that  period  the  sepulcbree  of 
the  prophets  were  also  repaired  (Mtth.  23:27, 
29).  To  rifle  graves  was  always  thought  stro- 
cioos  barbarity  (Jos.  Antt.  7,  15,  3;  13,  H,  4; 
16,  7,1;  B.  J.  1,  2,  5  ;  Esek.  32:  27 ;  Jer.  8:1). 
Sepulchres,  as  the  abodes  of  demons  (Matth.  8: 
28)  were  also  used  for  superstitioiis  rites  (le.  8: 
19 ;  65 : 4).  Old  sepulchres  are  still  found  in 
Palestine,  and  have  been  examined  bv  modern 
tourists  {Robimon,  I..  236, 349-52, 241,355,  kc,]. 
Many  exist  near  Jerusalem,  along  the  deelivitict 
of  Mt.  Olivet,  in  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphst  and 
Uinnom,  and  north  of  the  city,  where  the  m>> 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Rings  "  attract  attentioa 
(Jos.  Ana.  20,  4,  3  ;  B,  J.  5,  2,  2).  The  most 
important.  However,  the  real  tombs  of  the  kings, 
in  which  nine  were  placed  after  David  (2Chn}n. 
16 :  14 ;  2  Rings  9 :  28 ;  23 :  30).  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  According  to  the  thorough  inre?- 
tigation  of  Thekivs  ("  d.  Or%ber  d.  R.  v.  Jada," 
in  Biffen's  ZeiUehr.  f.  d.  Hist.  TbeoU  1844)  the/ 
must  be  sought  in  the  "city  of  David"(l  Rin^2: 
10;  11 :  43,  Ac.),  i.  e.  on  Zion  (2  Sam.  5:7:1 
Rings  8:1);  and  their  entrance  must  be  on  UieS. 
east  declivity  of  Zion,  towards  the  Tyropoeon  (2 
Chron.  32 :  33).  Whenever  a  king  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  this  sepulchre,  or  preferred  borial 
elsewhere,  it  is  mentioned  (2  Chron.  21 :  20.  ^ 
2  Rings  21 :  18, 26).  As  a  special  mark  of  honor 
the  high-priest,  Jehoiada»was  buried  in  tberoval 
tomb  (2  Chren.  24 :  16).    Comp.  Wihir,  R.  Vf. 

B.).  RfJBTSCHI.* 

Burialt  among  Christians, — The  belief  that 
fellowship  in  the  Lord  extended  beyond  tbe 
limits  of  this  life  has  always  exerted  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  treatment  of  the  dead.    Tbe 
heathen  custom  of  burning  corpses  (J.  Ohivv, 
in  d.  Abhandl.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiasensch.  la  Be^ 
lin,  a.  1849  (Beriin.  1851,  4to.),  pbiloa.-hi8t 
Rlasse,  191-274,  545-7)  was  condemned,  and 
burial  universally  enjoined.    With  the  growth 
of  Uie  Church,  burying  became  so  common,  that 
Charlemagne  forbid  the  Saxons,  on  pain  of  deat^ 
to  burn  their  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  en* 
joined  their  burial  in  graveyards,  and  not  ad 
iumulos  paganorum  ( Capit,  Padrdir.  a.  IBS,  e- 
7,  22,  in  PxaTZ  Mon.  Germ,  ill.,  49.    The  Mine 
was  required  of  the  Prussians  (Voigt,  Gesch. 
Pr.,  II.,  626).    The  place  of  burial  ws^  sccord- 
ing  to  ancient  regulations,  outside  of  the  cities. 
(The  Twelve  Tables  ( Tab.  X.  I^gm.  1, 10. «« 
DiRKSKN,  Uebersicht  d.  Yersuche  s.  HeretelloQjt 
d.  Zwblf-Tafeln-Fragm.,  Leipx.,  1824, 8To.).aDd 
the  later  Roman  laws  {c.  12,  C.  Justin  de  rdig. 
[III..  44]  of  DiocLET.  and  Maxim..  290).   But 
there  were  frequent  exceptions  (see  preceding 
Art.).      Under  Christian  emperors  eo  loaoy 
sought  interment  in  the  churches  of  Aporu^ 
and  martyrs,  that  it  had  to  be  prohibited  by 
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Ontian,  Ydeat,  and  Theod.  (a.  386 ;  e.  2,  C, 
de  wcroaanctis  eecL  TI.  2.],  and  e.  6,  C,  Theod, 
de  sqmlekr.  violaiis^  |1V.,  17] ;  but  the  custom 
was  subeequentlj  revived,  eo  that  the  Church 
interfered  (Cone.  Brucarense,  1.  a.  563,  e,  18,  in 
Bbuns  Can.  aposioL^  etc.,  II.,  35).    A  spot  in 
the  Church  wae  allowed  for  "  epitcopi  out  aXh 
hales  aut   digni  presht/teri    tel  JideUa  laid" 
[Cone,  Mogunlin,  a,  813,  c.  52,  in  c.  18,  Can. 
Xlll.,  q.  il.),  but  not  near  the  altor.    Others 
were  to  be  buried,  according  to  a  rec^nlation  «)f 
Theodnlph  of  Orleans  (Baluz.,  MiscelL,  VII., 
24),  repeated  in  can.  6,  Cone.  Nannetenae,  a. 
895  (T),  in  c.  15,  Can.  XIII.,  q.  II.,  in  the  court 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  (in  alrio), 
or  in  the  passages,  halls,  &c.  (t»  pmiico ),  called 
paradise,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  M-alU  (in  exe- 
dris).    Such  places  were  preferred  to  the  yard 
of  the  church  (area).    But  these  rules  were  not 
strictly  observed,  especially  as  family  vaults  in 
churches  became  more  common,  and   as  some 
convent-churches  obtained  special  privileges  for 
the  burial  of  foreigners  (c.  1,  3, 10,  X.  de  sepuUr. 
[UI,  28],  c.  2,  eod.  in  VI-.  [III.  12] ;  Clem.  2. 
eod.  [Ill,  71).     Subse()uent  enactments  wholly 
interdicted  interments  in  churches,  or  the  popu- 
.  lous  parts  of  cities.— *^uria^  customs  have  varied 
with  times  and  places.    To  prevent  extravagant 
solemnities  and    expense    special    regulations 
were  enacted.     In  the  Romish  C.  the  corpse  is 
exhibited  in  the  house  or  in  the  church  the 
ni^ht  before  the  burial,  or  special  prayers  are 
aaid  for  the  departed  (vigils  of  the  dead),  con- 
nected with  an  absolution  and  a  mass  (officium 
defunetoruniS,    Sometime  afterwards,  on  the  3d, 
7tb,  9th,  30th,  or  40th  day,  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death,  the  exequies  and  masses  for 
the  soul  are  performed.    The  Protestant  C,  abol- 
ished these  ceremonies,  and  substituted  more 
evangelical  rites. — The  corpse  is  buried  in  the 

Krish,  ancestral,  or  private  graveyards  (e.  1, 5, 
.  X.  <2e  «eptiUris  [III,  28],  c.3,  eod.  in  VI*. 
[Ill,  121).    The  ground  must  be  consecrated 
[hcus  rdigiosus)^  especially  near  places  where 
masses  are  frequently  celebrated  (c.  3,  6,  X.  de 
snuU.).    But  less  sacred  places  are  sometimes 
aUowed  (EiCBBORN,  Grunos.  d.  K.-rechts.).  The 
£v.  Church  observes,  generally,  similar  rules. 
The  use  of  private  cemeteries  requires  a  special 
dispensation  of  the  proper  authorities.     (For 
olher  regulations  see  c.  5,  de  sepuU,  in  VI*. ;  o. 
I*  de  sepuH,  in  VI.  Clem.  3.  in  fine,  de  poenis 
[V,  8]).    The  purchase  of  a  burial-place  is  de- 
clared simony ;  but  voluntary  gifts  are  allowed 
(e.  12, 13,  Can.  XIII.,  q.  II..  e.  13,  X.  de  sepuU., 
e.  42,  X.  4le  aim.  [V,  3] ).    This  gave  rise  to  cer- 
tain fees  to  which  the  priest  of  the  deceased  was 
entitled,  even  if  the  latter  selected  another  place 
of  burial ;  his  parish  also  can  claim  one-fourth 
of  the  donation  given  to  that  owning  the  ground 
selected  (c.  1.  2. 4,  8,  9,  10,  X.  de  senuU.  Clem., 
2,  eod. ;  comp.  Cotic.  Trid.  s.  XXV.,  c.  13,  de 
^f')* — ^Tbe  £v.  Ch.  also  makes  certain  charges 
(for  the  ground,  &o.),  modified  by  the  extent  of 
the  solemnities  (hence  sepultura  solennis,  and 
^inus  solen.).    Sometimes  sanitary  regulations 
^uire  silent  burials. — Church-burial  is  gene- 
J^lly  denied  to  those  who  are  not  Christians 
(o*  27,  28,  dist.  I.,  de  conseer.),  and,  in  the  Ro- 
^^  C.,  to  unbaptized  children  of  Christian 


parents.  These  are  interred  in  ground  not  con- 
secrated, and  without  the  liturgical  service. 
The  Ev.  C.  opposes  this  (Richtbr's  Sanimlong, 
I.,  277,  dEc).  By  Canon  Law  excommunicated 
persons  (vitandi,  non  toleraii)  lose  the  right  of 
Christian  burial  (see  Ban);  likewise  suicides, 
and  such  as  fall  in  duels,  &e.  (c.  12,  Can.  XXIIL, 
q.  V. ;  e.  1,  2,  X.  de  tomeamentis  [V.,  13] ;  Cone. 
Trid.  s.  XXV.,  c.  19,  de  re/.),  notorious  usurers 
(c.  3,  15,  X.  deusuris  [V.  191,  robbers,  incendia- 
ries, sacrilegists,  condemnedf  culprits,  apostates, 
schismatics,  heretics  (comp.  J.  M.Jansen^  in  the 
Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  kathol.  Theol.  Coin,  1835, 
II.  XVI.,  100,  &o.).  Earlier  evangelical  rego- 
lations  rested  on  canonical  authority,  but,  sub- 
sequently, mere  silent  burial  was  substituted, 
excepting  where  the  civil  law  orders  otherwise, 
as  a  punishment  for  criminals  (see  Du  Canoi, 
glossar.) ;  Nitzscb  (Praot.  Theol.,  I.,  299),  cor- 
rectly says :  **  Burial  as  a  humane  duty,  if  not 
provided  for  by  the  State,  or  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  devolves  upon  the  church,  even  in  the 
case  of  outcasts  (Acts  5 :  9,  10).  The  rendering 
of  religious  service  is  another  matter."  Cfr. 
GlUck,  Erliiuterung  d.  Pandekten,  XL,  386- 
459;  Pe LUCIA,  de  chr.  eccl.  politia,  II.  {ed. 
Braun.  Coloniae,  1838)  diss.  V.  de  eoemeterio 
&e. ;  Can.  F.  Bxllbrmann,  &ber  d.  Ultest.  chr. 
BegrUbnisat.,  u.  besonders  d.  Kntakomben  so 
Neapp].,  &c.,  1838 ;  Auousti,  Denkw.,  Ac,  IX., 
541,  ^c. ;  BiNTKRiM,  Denkw.,  VI.,  Th.  III., 
3G2.  tc.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Burnet,  Oilherl^  a  celebrated  theolo|[^n, 
church  historian,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  b.  Sept.,  1643,  in  Edinburgh,  of  a 
respectable  family,  distinguished  by  its  seal  fof 
the  National  C.  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  a 
noted  jurist  and  attorney,  and  gave  bis  talented 
son  an  excellent  education,  designing  him  for 
his  own  profession.  Gilbert  studied  jurispm- 
dence,  but  followed  his  stronger  inclination  by 
devc»ting  himself  to  theology.  After  complete- 
ing  his  theol.  course  he  might  easily  have 
secured  an  important  settlement,  as  the  Estab- 
lishment was  anxious,  in  that  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical agitation,  to  secure  the  services  of  able 
men.  But  B.  declined  all  its  offers  and  set  out 
upon  a  tour  through  England,  Holland  (1664) 
and  France,  meanwhile  sealously  prosecuting 
his  studies  with  the  most  distinguished  clergy- 
men of  those  countries.  The  renowned  Hugue- 
nots, T.  Charenton,  Daill6  and  Moros,  became 
his  warm  friends.  On  his  return  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Saltoun,  whi€h,  however, 
he  exchanged,  in  1669,  for  n  theol.  chair  in 
Glasgow.  At  this  time  party  spirit  raged  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  strife  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  clergy  was  at  its 
height.  B.  tried  in  vain,  by  his  voice  and  his 
pen,  to  reconcile  the  parties.  The  Presbyterians 
were  enraged  at  him  for  using  the  Book  of  C. 
Prayer  and  commending  Episcopacy;  Episco- 
palians frowned  upon  him  because  he  condemned 
the  persecution  of  Non-conformists  and  plead 
for  toleration.  During  his  residence  in  Glasgow, 
Burnet  was  requested  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton to  write  the  history  of  the  roinistery  of  her 
father  and  uncle,  upon  which  she  had  a  Tast 
amount  of  material ;  this  first  brought  him  in 
connection  with  the  Earl  of  Louderdale,  whose 
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oonfidenee  he  toon  i^ned  to  soeh  a  degree  that 
he  might  have  obtained  the  highest  oiBee  in 
Church  or  State.  But  the  gloomy  character  of 
that  chief  advocate  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Stuarts  repulsed  B.,  who  was  unwilling  to  serve 
the  policy  of  that  aspiring  house.  Hence  B. 
declined  the  offer  of  a  Scottish  see.  Although 
the  author  of:  "  A  Vindication  of  the  authority, 
Jkc,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland"  ( 1672, ) 
in  which  he  defended  Episcopacy  and  the  rovol 
prerogative,  against  Buchanan  and  the  Presby- 
terians, he  would  not  serve  any  party  which 
opposed  the  will  and  interests  of  the  |>eople. 
When  he  visited  London  (1673)  to  superintend 
the  printing  of  the  Hamilton  memoirs,  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  Charles  II. 
spontaneously  appointed  him  a  royal  chaplain. 
But  the  obvious  tendency  to  Romanism,  which  the 
higher  ranks  exhibited,' awakened  his  suspicions 
and  gradually  led  him  to  join  the  opposition 
party.  Of  this  change  be  gave  proof  in  1674, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
by  uniting  with  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
ton,  in  opposing  the  Stuart  measures ;  this  gave 
great  ofience,  and  his  name  was  struck  from  the  list 
of  royal  chaplains.  B.  had  noticed  that  the  Roman- 
ising party  held,  and  sought  to  spread,  the  most 
unfavorable  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Reform 
matton.  He  therefore  resolved  to  write  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  those  views.  For  this  purpose 
oe  resigned  his  professorship  in  Glasgow,  and 
obtained  an  appointment  in  London  in  order  to 
be  nearer  to  tne  sources  of  information.  After 
laborious  and  thorough  investi|:ationB,  in  which 
he  was  annoyed  by  aU  sorts  of  intrigues,  he  was 
able  to  publish  the  first  vol.  in  1679,  the  year 
in  which  the  nation  was  agitated  by  reports  of 
popish  plots.  It  met  with  such  general  appro- 
bation that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  felt 
constrained  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author,  and  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  In  less  than  two  years  the  second  vol. 
appeared,  extending  to  1559.  A  rich  collection 
of  documente  is  appended  to  each  volume,  and 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work.  During  B.'s 
lifetime  four  ed.  fol.  appeared,  and  since  then  a 
fifth  in  six  vol.,  8vo.  B.  also  prepared  an 
abridged  ed.,  without  the  documents.  The  work 
was  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh  of  the  English  and 
Vrench  proselytists.  They  wrote  several  replies, 
but  did  the  work  no  harm.  In  1714  B.  added  a 
■upplementary  vol.,  with  all  the  additions  and 
improvements  he  had  found  occasion  to  make. 
The  displeasure  of  the  court  at  B.  was  increased 
by  his  siding  with  the  Whigs  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Parliament's  excluding  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.),  and  by  an  earnest  letter  to  Charles, 
censuring  his  misgovernment  and  vices.  When 
the  court,  therefore,  after  the  Rye-house  plot, 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  Whig  leaders 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  B.  was  exposed  to  peril, 
especially  as  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Russel,  and  even  had  aided  in 
preparing  his  last  speech.  B.  escsped  to  the 
continent  (1683),  ana,  on  James  II.  ascending 
the  throne  (1685)  made  a  tour  through  France, 
Switserland  and  Italy,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holland,  where  William,  Prince  of 
^  ^,  and  Mary  received  him  most  kindly, 
lore  he  became  the  soul  of  the  Prince's 


schemes  for  obtaining  the  English  throne.  He 
effected  a  union  between  William  and  the  Whigs, 
and  either  wrote  or  revised  the  declaration! 
which  the  Prince  issued  upon  his  landing  in 
England.  At  the  same  time  B.  exerted  an  in- 
fluence by  his  accounts  of  his  travels,  in  which 
he  portrayed  the  wretchedness  of  those  countries 
in  which  popery  and  absolutism  prevailed.  Nn 
wonder  that  James  II.  cordially  bated  him,  had 
him  charged  with  treason,  and,  on  finding  it 
impossible  to  take  him,  declared  nn  ootlaw,  de- 
serving assassination.  When  William  resohed 
to  go  to  England  Burnet  accompanied  him.  and 
contributed  essentially  to  the  succe.«8  of  the 
enterprise.  His  voice  had  great  weight,  there- 
fore, m  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of 
things ;  his  principles  of  toleration  and  recon- 
ciliation were  adopted  by  the  new  government, 
and  to  this  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  speed/ 
restoration  of  peace.  No  prerioos  great  reroiu- 
tion  had  been  attended  with  so  little  persecutiim 
of  opponents,  as  that  which  overthrew  the 
Stuarts.  The  Episcopal  C.  retained  its  prero- 
gatives, and  the  few  clergy  who  refused  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  treated  witli 
moderation.  In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  C. 
again  became  the  National  C. ;  and  throaghoot 
Dissenters  and  Romanists  were  protected.  Bur- 
net never  used  his  influence  for  his  own  aggnm- 
disement ;  the  see  of  Salisbury  was  spontane- 
ously given  to  him  by  the  king.  In  that  see  B. 
continued  until  his  death,  on  March  17, 1715. 
To  the  last  he  contended,  with  courage  and 
connistency,  for  the  great  and  noble  principle  of 
toleration.  He  might  serve  as  a  pattern  preacher, 
pastor,  and  politician.  He  was  the  friend  oftbe 
oppressed,  a  helper  of  the  poor,  and  an  exemplary 
father.  Besides  the  works  named  he  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  XXXIX.  Art.,  many  sermons, 
and  **  A  history  of  his  own  times," 

Dr.  G.  Wbbei.* 

Bunfeld  Con|;regation.— The  Benedictine 
abbey  Bnrsfeld,  situated  on  the  Weser,  three  milei 
west  of  GSttingen,  was  founded  in  1093,  b^  Count 
Henrv   the   fat,   of  Northeim.      After  hario^ 
greatly  declined,  it  was  revived  during  143M9 
by  Abbot  John,  of  Minden,  and  Abbot  John, 
of  Hagen.    The  latter,  after  his  connection  witb 
John  Busch,  the  noted  reformer  of  monasteriM. 
renounced  the  world,  and  united  Burafcid  with 
the  monasteries  of  Bernhausen  at  Gottingeo, 
Huisburg  at  Halberstadt,  St.  Peter  at  Erfurt, 
and  Bergen  at  Magdeburg,  into  one  congrega- 
tion, which  bound  itself  to  a  strict  obscrfanoe 
of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Before  John  of  Hageo's 
death,  thirty-six  male  monasteries  and  a  number 
of  female  cloisters  had  joined  this  congregation* 
It  wns  confirmed  in  1440  by  the  Ccwincil  of 
Basel,  in  1449  by  the  Archb.  of  Mnyence.  ana 
by   Pius  II.,  and  greatly  flourished.    At  the 
Reformation  it  again  declined.    After  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  Borsfeld  was  placed  under  a 
Lutheran  abbot,  and  continues  tbu?  until  wt 
present  time.  Herxog. 

Basenbaum,  Herman,  celebrated  as  a  Jc?mJ 
Casui8t,b.  in  1600  at  Nottclen. Westphalia,  taogbt 
theology  at  Cologne,  and  then  became  rector  ot 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Hildesheiro  and  MUnster, 
and  confessor  of  B.  Bernhard  of  Galen;  M 
died  Jan.  31,  1668.     He  wrote  an  imporUDt 
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work  OD  casoistry :  Medulla  Mheol.  moralis,  ^c, 
which  reiiohed  fifty  ed.,  and  excited  no  oppf>ej- 
tion  in  (he  Rumish  C.  until  P.  Xacrou;  enlar^d  it 
bj  comments,  Ac.,  to  two  toIs.  foK  (Lyonn,  1729  ; 
Colore,  1758).    The  Jesaitioal  principles  con- 
cerninj;  murder  (especially  regicide),  and  simi- 
lar things,  were  now  discovered  in  i)ie  work. 
These  views  seemed  the  more  danf^rous,  as  an 
attack  had  been  made  about  that  time  upon  the 
life  of  Louis  XV.    The  Parliament  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  condemned  the  book.    In 
Toulouse  it  was  bnrned  and  the  president  of 
the  Jeanit  college  was  held  responsible  for  its 
use  there.     They  denied  that  the  objection ul 
Tiewa  were  those  of  their  order,  whilst  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  P.  Zaoharias,  defended  the  views.      lie 
also  was  condemned  by  the  Paris  Parliament. 
Thus  the  storm  was  gathered  which  broke  out 
against  the  Order  under  Choiseol.    And  yet 
Biiaenbaum  cannot  be  charged  with  having  ad- 
vocated  the    reprehensible    principles,  or    be 
regarded  as  occupying  the  same  ground  with 
Suarea  or  Mariana.     Less  consistent  than  these, 
and  anxious  to  maintain  a  medium  view,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that  his 
opinions  lay  open  to  pernicious  inference*,  such 
as  were  actually  drawn  out  of  them.   His  Lilium 
inter  spinas,  &c.,  is  more  ascetic  in  its  character. 

G.  Schwartz.* 
Bllttlar»  Eve  V.  and  the  BuUlar  rout.    Eve 
V.  Buttlar,  b.  1670  at  Eschwege,  Hessia,  was  the 
only  child  of   aged  Lutheran  parents.     Her 
mother  was  fifty-two  years  old  when  she  was 
born ;  whence  Eve  said  she  was  born  not  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  after  the  Spirit,  supernatu rally 
and  therefore  without  sin.    In  early  youth,  her 
mother,  then  a  widow,  sent  her  to  the  courts 
where  she  was  brought  up  without  religious 
instruction.     In  1687  she  was  married  to  the 
French  refugee,  De  Yesias,  a  dancing-master  at 
the  court  of  Eisenach,  with  whom  she  lived  ten 
years,  in  gaiety  and  worldly  pleasures,  without 
bearing  children.   When  pietism,  with  its  merits 
and  faults,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
cent.  Eve  was  also  awakened  (1697),  mainly 
through  Rector   Vockerodt,  of  Gotha,  the  meet- 
ings in  whose  house  she  frequented  as  a  sister  in 
Christ.  She  now  renounced  her  past  manner  of 
life,  assumed  plain  garments,  associated  with 
the  lowly,  and  soon  passed  from  strict  pietism 
to  extreme  separatism.    She  shunned  her  hus- 
band, and  refused  to  attend  public  worship. 
For  this  she  was  banished  from  the  court  and 
country.  She  returned  to  Eschwege,  where  Dr.  H. 
Horch  ( see  Art,)  was  then  residing.  Uer  personal 
attractions,  and  the  halo  of  apparent  sanctity, 
drew  many  pietists  from  Ilessia  around  her. 
She  gathered  crowds  in  different  places  where 
she  held  meetings,  in  which  they  prayed  and 
sang  some  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  hymn  book 
of  Halle,  and  earnestly  proclaimed  the  near 
advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.    Revered  and 
flattered  by  so  many  pious  people,  the  attractive 
young  woman  (or  widow  as  she  now  began  to 
regard  herself),  misled  bv  sinful  vanity,  united 
with  her  followers  of  different  persuasions  and 
<^ogregation8  in  establishing  a  new  and  distinct 
Christian  congregation,  called  the  Christian  and 
Philadelphian  Society,  in  AUendorf,  Hessia,  on 
Jan.  2,  1702,  of  which  she  was  the    head. 


Similar  societies  —  perhaps  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Labadists  in  Hereforo,  Altona  ana  Wiewert 
in  Friesland,  since  1670  —  had  been  founded  in 
England,  since  1698,  by  Jane  Leade  and  Dr. 
Pordage,  and  rapidly  spread  fmm  thence  into 
Holland  and  West  Germany.  Their  secret  doc* 
trine  was  the  near  approach  of  the  Millenium, 
and  therefore  the  necessity  of  (juitting  Babel, 
the  corrupt  Church,  and  the  rejection  of  mar- 
riage as  carnal  and  sinful  (see  Arnold,  Boehm, 
Gii^iel).  This  rejection  of  the  natural  relation 
of  the  sexes,  and  denial  of  the  moral  and 
religious  significance  of  marriage,  led  in  this,  as 
in  other  similar  instances,  to  the  vilest  immor- 
alities. Eve,  who  probably  had  su9»tained 
improper  relations  to  Appenieller  in  Eisenach 
already,  formed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  six  new  spiritual  unions,  and  even  declared, 
that  whilst  the  ordinary  marriage  of  unbelievers 
was  no  better  than  adultery,  carnal  intercourse, 
with  her,  as  pure  and  holy,  was  free  from  sin.  Her 
followers  called  her  the  gate  of  Paradise  ;  the  new 
Jerusalem  ;  the  Mother  of  us  all ;  the  true  wisdom  ; 
the  Sophia,  descended  frotn  heaven;  the  second 
Eve;  yea  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  (\f  how  original 
Hebrew  name  is  indeed  in  the  feminine  gender). 
In  accordance  with  a  pretended  revelation,  re- 
ceived in  1698,  she  with  her  countrymen.  Winter 
and  Appenfeller,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
terrestrial,  incarnate  Trinity,  With  these  Sa- 
tanic blasphemies  she  deceived  and  bewitched  all 
around  her,  living  in  unrestrained  licentiousness 
with  all  her  male  followers,  whilst  the  females 
were  forcibly  rendered  barren.  The  club, 
consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  regarded 
itself  as  one  Christian  family,  each  one  going 
by  their  first  name,  or  bv  a  new  name  assigned 
by  Eve,  whilst  she  and  Winter  were  called 
Papa  and  Mamma,  and  were  obeyed  in  all  things, 
right  or  wrong.  All  were  bouiid  to  the  society 
by  blasphemous  obligations  and  surrenders  of 
themselves  to  Eve,  as  well  as  by  a  strict  com* 
municy  of  goods.  Expelled  from  AUendorf  in 
six  weeks,  the  society  removed  to  Usingen,  and 
in  1703  to  Wittgenstein,  the  asylum  of  all  reli* 
gious  refugees.  The  separatists,  Hocbmann  and 
Piinthiner  tried  in  vain  to  reclaim  Eve.  After 
settling,  in  17Q4,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Sass- 
mannsb  usen,  the  first  reports  of  her  abomina* 
tions  leaked  out.  They  were  especially  exposed 
by  the  pious  Prof.  Dr.  Mieg,  of  Marburg,  and 
the  separatist  preacher  Dilthey,  who  resided  in 
her  neighborhood.  But  the  full  exposure  of 
them  was  made  bv  means  of  holes  secretly  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  house  which  Eve  and  her 
followers  occupied,  and  through  judicial  inter* 
ference.  The  principal  members  of  the  club 
were  taken  from  Sassmannshausen  to  Laasphe^ 
imprisoned,  and  put  on  trial  for  blasphemvi 
adultery  and  incest.  But  the  prisoners  made 
the  jailors  drunk,  fled  through  Wetilar,  (where 
the^  had  a  faithful  advocate  in  the  celebrated 
jurist  Vergenius)  to  Cologne,where  Eve,  Winter,  « 
Appenfeller,  and  Ichtershaosen,  with  the  rest, 
pro  forma,  ioined  the  Romish  Church,  in  order 
to  screen  themselves  from  further  prosecution. 
Eve  was  even  regularly  married  to  Appenfeller  ia 
Hallenberg  (Westphalia),  although  to  pacify 
Winter,  who  was  still  in  Cologne,  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  only  in  appearance,  so  as  to  deoetva 
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Am  world.  The  party  now  went  to  Ude  nenr 
P^rmont,  and  begun  their  old  scandals,  only 
more  caatiousl  j.  Dr.  Yergenius  was  a  welcome 
guest  among  them  here.  Winter  brooght  a 
rasor  fronr  Cologne,  and  introdaeed  the  future 
covenant  sifni  of  the  society :  shaving  off  the 
beard,  usually  worn  by  Anabaptists  and  Separa- 
tists, and  part  of  the  hair  from  the  heads  of  the 
women.  They  now  became  a  formal  house- 
church,  with  complete  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  each  member  receiving 
some  office  from  Winter  (the  father)  and  Appen- 
feller  (the  son).  The  fatkfr^i  kingdom  was  now 
ended  and  (Jan.  2,  1706)  that  of  the  9on  began 
by  Appenfeller's  (also  called  Leander)  solemn 
consecration.  Soon  after  Winter  was  made 
prieMt  and  bishop,  then  lohtershausen  was  con- 
secrated as  the  lamb  or  dove,  and  finally  Eve, 
richly  arrayed,  was  consecrated  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  those  three,  as  the  eternal  wie- 
tfom,  &c.,  whilst  Winter  address^  her  in  the 
most  blasphemous  terms.  Thus  this  madness 
reached  its  acme.  Only  sixteen  days  after  this 
blasphemous  ceremony  (on  Feb.  ^,  1706)  the 
whole  partjT,  of  twenty  persons,  was  arrested, 
taken  to  Dringenberg  Castle,  tried,  and  compel- 
led to  make  confession.  Winter,  as  the  founder 
and  leader  of  the  party,  was  condemned  to  death, 
for  blasphemy,  &c.,  Leander,  lohtershausen  and 
Eve,  were  sentenced  to  be  scourged  and  banished. 
Winter's  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  for 
that  of  the  others,  and  they  had  theirs  partly 
remitted.  Eve  escaped  all  punishment  by 
flight,  and  again  joined  her  party  in  Wetilar. 
Dr.  Yergenius  escaped  punishment  by  denying 
all  participation  in  the  blasphemous  ceremonies. 
He  returned  to  Wetzlar  and  became  (1714)  ad- 
vocate of  the  imperial  chamber  and  a  friend  of 
the  pietiste.  Leander  assumed  the  name  of  Dr. 
Brachfeld,  and  with  Eve  his  wife,  and  the  two 
women,  v.  Callenberg,  who  adhered  faithfully  to 
them,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Altona.  But  even 
here  Eve  could  not  keep  from  deopiving  the  people ; 
she  announced  that  she  would  bear  the  new 
Messiah.  The  civil  authorities  consequently 
expelled  her.  The  society  then  divided,  a  part 
living  in  Kiel,  and  the  remainder  in  Altona. 
They  ioined  the  Lutheran  C,  and  led  an  ex- 
ternally honest  life.  It  is  not  certein  when 
Eve  died  in  Altona,  but  it  was  after  1717,  hon- 
ored and  respected.  The  exposure  of  this 
scandalous  fanaticism  has  been  used  by  the 
enemies  of  the  pietiste  —  especially  by  the 
Swedish  theologian.  Dr.  J.  Fr.  Mayer— to  their 

general  reproach,  whilst  Franeke  and  Thomasius 
ave  disclaimed  all  c(mnection  of  pietism  with 
the  movement.  Qichtel,  Arnold,  and  Hochmann 
also  denounced  it.  A  suspicion  of  resemblance 
to  the  Buttlar  abomination  was  also  cast  upon 
thecommunions  which  Count  Zinsendorf  founded 
in  ilerrnhut  and  Ebersdorf,  especially  as  simi- 
lar titles  were  used.  But  the  suspicion  was 
speedily  refuted,  especially  bv  the  energetic  and 
irreproachable  piety  of  the  brethren's  Church. 
(Sources :  Chr.  I'homasius,  YernUnft.  aber 
nicbt  scheinheilige  Gednnken  u.  Erinner.  tiber 
allerhand  gemiscbte  philoA.n.  juristische  Hilndel 
III..  208-624,  Halle,  1725 :  E.  F.  Killer,  d. 
Buttl.  Rotte,dbc.,  in  Niedner^s  Ztsch.  f.  hist.  Theol., 
'15  •  Max.  Qoibxl,  Qesoh.  d.  Chr.  Lebens  in 


d.  rhein-westphUi  ev.  Rirche,  II.,  778-909, 
Coblens,  1852;  J.  J.  IIrlp,  hist.  B^richi  t.  d. 
priltcndirten  Prophexeihangen,&c.,171l;  J.  W. 
KmArrr,  d.  Lebenslanf  einer  gnten  Streitcrin 
Jesu  Christi,  1763).  M.  Qoibil.* 

Bnxtorft  John,  was  descended  from  n  We«t- 
phalian  family,  and  b.  Dec.  25, 1564,  in  Csmen, 
where  his  father  preached.    He  first  attended 
the  schools  in  Hamm  and  Dortmund.     Soon 
after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Marburg, 
then  to  Herbom,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Piseator,  his  teacher  in  Hebrew,  whom  be  sub- 
sequently assisted  in  the  improvement  of  Ju- 
nius' Latin  version  of  the  O.  T.    From  llerborn 
he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and,  after  a  short  sttr 
there,  to  Basel  (1588),  whither  the  celebritTof 
Jar,  €hyn&u»  attracted  him.     From  Bssel  he 
went  to  Zurich,  where  H.  BuUinger,  and  to  G^ 
neva,  where  Beza  taught.    Returning  to  BsmI 
he  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of  Leo 
Curio,  whose  children  he  instructed.   In  1590  be 
obteined  the  mo^.  art,,  and  the  profeesombip  uf 
Hebrew  in  Basel.   Subsequently  he  was  honoml 
with  other  nppointmente.     In  Aug.,  1502,  h^ 
visited  bis  home ;  and  in  the  same  year  marrieti 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Leo  Curio,  by  wbttm 
he  had  five  sons  (three  at  one  birth)  and  mi 
daughters.    His  learning  shed  lustre  upon  hi.< 
new  home,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  % 
flourishing  family,  which  has  produced  a  larse 
number  of  illustrious  scholars.    He  declined  the 
theol.  professorship  offered  him  by  the  academic 
senate  of  Basel,  as  he  did  a  previous  call  ti>  Ut- 
den,  and  one  in  1611  to  Saumur  as  Prof,  of  H^ 
brew.    He  died  of  the  pestilence,  Sept.  13,  lC*i9. 
It  is  not  snyin^  too  much  to  call  B.  the  fim 
scholar  in  Rabbinical  literature  among  Protest 
ante.    He  not  only  availed  himself  with  ontirinf: 
assiduity  of  all  the  Jewish  literature  at  band,  in 
acquiring  a  thorouf^h  knowledge  of  theori^iruilO. 
T.  text,  but  maintained  an  active  correspondence 
with  learned  Jews  in  Europe,  and  s(m<;bt  fv^ 
sonal  intercourse  with  them  for  this  purpose,  in 
Basel  his  familiarity  with  Jews  even  gave  offence. 
Having  permitted,  and  witnessed,  a  circunciMon 
in  his  own  house,  he  was  fined  100  fl.,  and  tbm 
friends  of  his  who  were  also  present,  were  ii»- 
prisoned :  but  released  again  in  three  day«.  K 
employed  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish  tn- 
ditions  and  literature,  for  the  production  oft* 
original  text  of  the  0.  T.,  which  should  commaml 
full  confidence,  and  be  proof  against  charges  of 
error  made  by  Romanists.    His  labors  occarred 
in  a  period  in  which  Protestente,  in  their  contrch 
versies  with  Romanisto,  found  it  especially  de«in* 
ble  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  a  reliable  and  pure  text 
of  the  Scriptures.    Those  labors,  tberefure,  vere 
most  opportune  and  welcome  to  them.    W^^ 
B.'s  high  reputation  both  in  the  Reformed  ai^ 
Lutheran  Churches.    This  fame  was  increased 
by  his  success  in  collecting  Hebrew  books,  m 
his  contributions  to  Hebrew  literature,   im^ig 
his  own  works  are:  Manuale  Aeftraicwm,  Rtf-* 
1602 ;  ed,  ttexta  cnra  JohannisJUii,  Ba.«..  165.^; 
Synag,  Jud.,  first  in  German,  1603.  then  m 
Latin,  Han.,  1004,  &c. ;  Lex,  h^,  et  chM  «« 
bred  lex.  rabbin,  philos.,  Bas.,  1607,  and  ofleo 
afterwards ;  De  abbrev,  hebr.^  recent.  operiii(»- 
mad.  et  biblioth.  rabbin.,  Bas.,  1613,  and  ofteo 
afterwards ;  B^.  h«br.  cum  paraphr.  ckM  d 
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mment.  R<Min.,  T,  II., /oZ.,  Bas.,  1618 ;  Tihe- 
m  8.  commenL  masordh,^  Bat.,  1620,  fol.,  and 
len  4to. ;  an  improved  ed.  of  tbis  last  by  bis 
>n  and  nepbew.  Baa.,  1665,  fo).,  and  4to. ;  this 
^ntains  a  biatoiy  of  the  Blaaora  according  to 
ewish  trad.,  advocating  the  view  that  they  be- 
mg  to  the  poafe-talmndic  period,  and  were  pre- 
ared  by  learned  Jews  of  Tiberiaa, — whence  the 
Ue  of  the  work.  B.  was  not  permitted  to  oom- 
lete  the  concord,  hibi,  hebr.  His  son  John  fin- 
ihed  and  ed.  it  with  a  preface,  Bas.,  1632,  fol, 
I.  also  labored  many  years  on  the  lex.  ehald, 
ilmud,  et  rabbin,,  but  had  not  finished  it  at  bis 
eatb.  It  was  completed  by  bis  son  John,  and 
abl.  Basel,  1639,  foL  For  a  complete  list  of 
Wb  works,  see  Aihenae  Haurieae,  Bas.,  1778, 
'.  447.  BaRTBEAU.* 

Boztorfft  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Aug. 
3, 1599,  was  early  instructed,  by  his  father,  in 
be  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  en- 
ered  school  in  his  4th  year,  the  high-school  in  his 
3tb,  and  in  his  16th  bad  the  mag,  art,  conferred 
pen  bim  by  his  father.  He  now  began  the 
tody  of  theology,  but  still  paid  close  attention 
» Hebrew  literature.  It  is  said  that  while  still 
young  man  he  read  the  Jerus.  and  Bnb.  Tal- 
aads  through.  He  went  to  Heidelberg  in  1617, 
nd  attended  the  lectures  of  i\ifi0ti«,  BcuUet,  and 
iUing,  In  1619  he  visited  Dort,  and  became 
cquainted  with  many  members  of  the  Synod* 
Uter  its  dose  he  travelled  in  company  with  the 
lelegates  from  Basel,  through  Holland  and  Eng- 
sod,  returning  to  Basel  through  France.  In 
lis  23d  year  be  published  a  Lex,  ehald,  ei  tiyriae., 
las.,  1622,  4to.  In  1623  he  went  to  Geneva  to 
lear  Tamiin,  Diodaii,  and  Tronchin  ;  Turrelin 
Ad  D.  CUricuB  took  lessons  of  him  in  Hebrew, 
le  was  offered  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Lausanne, 
>ot  preferred  remaining  in  Basel,  where  he 
ound  an  agreeable  field  of  labor  as  Diaconis 
ommun,  eecl,  Banl,,  and  deacon  of  St  Peter's 
ihurcb.  But  his  feeble  health  compelled  bim  to 
eltnqtiish  preaching,  and  accept  (1630)  of  the 
lebrew  Prof.,  made  vacant  by  his  father's 
leath.  Galls  to  Grdningen  and  Leyden  he  de- 
clined. His  attachment  to  bis  native  place  was 
"ewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  third  theol.  profps- 
ior8bip,the  j9rq/I  loeorum  eommnnium  alq^ie  con^ 
^^"^MTMianim,  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  ac- 
iepted  in  1647.  In  1654  he  resigned  this  chair, 
md  took  that  of  Bibl.  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  He 
v'ss  married  four  times;  many  of  bis  children 
lied  young,  only  two  sons  surviving  him,  John, 
ind  John  Jacob,  the  latter  his  successor  to  the 
3ebr.  prof.  He  died  Aug.  17, 1664.  It  was  his 
nisforiune  to  be  involved  in  bitter  controTen«ies 
iriKing  out  of  opposition,  especially  that  of  Lu- 
>oy.  Capellus,  to  his  advocacy  of  his  father's 
>pinion  concerning  the  parity  of  the  Masoretic 
'fixt  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
^resent  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  bavellus 
u^ailed  this  theory  with  great  learning  ana  save- 
'ity  10  his  diatribe  de  verit  ei  antiquis  Ebr,  lit,^ 
^itu^.,  1645. 12mo.,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the 
^amnri tan  characters  wero  older  than  the  square, 
ouxtorff,  now  wrote  his  trad,  de  punciorum  ori- 
J^ite,  &c.,  against  Capellus'  arcanum  punct.  rece- 
^fum,  published  by  T.  Espenius.  Leyd..  1624, 
^to.*  and  contended  that,  according  to  Jewish 
^ition,  the  punetnation  system  either  origi* 


nated  vr^th  Moses  and  the  other  0.  T.  writers,  or 
was  invented  by  Esra.  He  aimed  at  vindicating 
the  Veritas,  authentia,  sinceriias,  et  iniegrUae, 
cod,  hebr,  hodiemorum,  as  the  norma  and  regula 
for  determining  the  Hebr.  text  of  the  0.  T.  Ca- 
pellus, in  his  eritiea  sacra,  Ac.,  finished  as  early 
as  1634  (not  pnbl.  until  1650),  bad  taken  the 
opposite  ground,  and  made  his  views  known  by 
circulating  the  MS.  of  the  work.  Buxtorff's 
attack  upon  these  unpublished  views  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Capbllus,  entitled  defensio  adv,  in* 
justum  censonim,  to  which  B.  rejoined  in  his 
AniicrUica,  seu  vindiciac  verit,  hebr,  adv,  L,  Cs- 
peUi  &c.,  Sec,  Bas.,  1653,  4to.  B.'s  works  were 
the  more  acceptable  to  Protestants,  as  they  vin* 
dicated  the  divine  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  an  umpiro  in 
all  their  controversies  with  Romanists.  The 
^extent  of  his  influence  also  appears  in  the  fact 
that  bis  own  words  aro  partly  used  in  the  Con- 
sensus  Helvet,,  can,  IL  Van,  1.  and  III.  are  also 
dirocted  against  Capellus.  The  controversy 
which  arose  out  of  B.'s  treatises  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  Capellus  sharply  criticised,  is  of 
less  moment.  A  list  of  B.'s  works  is  given  in 
Aihenae  Rauricae,  p.  47,  and  448.  Besides 
those  above-named,  we  mention  his  Latin  trans, 
of  the  MbreNevochim  of  Maimonides,  Bas.,  1629, 
4to.,  and  the  book  Casri  {sive  coUoq,  de  relig,), 
the  Hebr.  of  which  he  publ.  wi(h  a  Latin  transl., 
Bas.,  1660,  4to.  Bbethbav.** 

BnztorlT,  John  Jacob,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
a  fourth  marriage,  b.  Sent.  4,  1645,  was  in- 
structed by  his  father.  In  his  8th  year  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  astonished  learned  men 
in  Basel.  In  1659  he  entered  the  University ; 
in  1661  commenced  studying  theology.  In 
1664  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  his  father  as 
Prof  of  Hebrew,  and,  soon  after,  his  successor. 
In  1665  he  visited  Geneva,  and  travelled  through 
France  and  Holland,  spent  the  winter  in 
Leyden,  and  lectured  upon  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guaise  to  a  large  class.  From  Leyden  he  went 
to  London,  and  reached  it  shortly  before  the 
grpat  fire.  The  excited  populace  charged  the 
cnlnmity  upon  foreign  residents,  and  even  B. 
ft)und  it  expedient  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighboring 
village.  Then  he  visited  Oiford  and  Cambridge. 
Everywhere  the  renown  of  his  grandfsther  and 
father  secured  an  honorable  reception  for  him. 
He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Emanuel's  College, 
Cnmbr.  In  1669  be  returned  to  Basel,  and  won 
universal  rei^ard  as  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  and  Libra* 
rian  of  the  Univeraity.  After  a  lingering  illness 
he  died  April  1,  1704.  Although  his  many 
friends,  including  Leusden,  Golius,  Coeeeius, 
Poeocke,  Clericus,  Lightfoot,  and  Fearson,  re- 
garded him  an  extraordinary  scholar,  he  did 
but  little  as  an  author,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  ex- 
treme modesty.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  an  ed.  (»f 
bis  grandfather's  Tiberias,  publ.  1665 ;  and  ed. 
his  Synagoga  Jud,  with  some  improvements, 
Bas.,  1680.  Bbrtbbau.* 

Butorff,  John,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  John  B.  II.,  b.  Jan.  8, 
1663,  was  also  Prof,  of  Hebr.  in  Basel,  from 
1704  to  his  death  in  1732.  11  i^  l>CRt  known 
work  is  the  Caiahcta  ph\lolog,4heol,  cum  man* 
iissa  epist,  viror,  claror,  ad  Joh,  Bttxt,,  Jbc,  1707 
(see  Aihenae  Raur,,  454).  Bxrtiixau.* 
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OflBCilia,  Si,  (Not.  22d),  was,  according  to 
Metaphrastes  (in  Surtus),  a  ooble  Roman  virgin, 
who  bccaniA  a  ChriHtian,  and  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity.  Her  parents,  however,  not 
even  flusppcttng  her  conversion,  designed  her  to 
be  the  wife  of  Valerian,  a  distinguished  Roman 
youth.  Unable  to  prevent  the  marriage,  she 
secretly  besought  Qod,  during  the  marriage 
ceremony,  to  make  her  the  instrument  of  her 
husband's  conversion.  Her  prayer  prevailed. 
Valerian,  and  his  brother,  Tiburtius,  were  con- 
verted and  baptised  by  Pope  Urban.  Their 
piety  and  seal  in  serving  the  poor  and  sick,  ex- 
cited Bui«picion  that  they  were  Christians.  Thev 
were  examined  by  the  Prefect  Alroachius,  and, 
having  confessed,  were  beheaded.  CsBcilia  was 
DOW  cited,  and  as  she  boldly  confessed  her  faith, 
and  her  alms  to  the  poor  for  Jesus'  sake,  she 
was  first  plunged  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water, 
but  without  suffering  injury.  She  was  then 
handed  to. the  executioner  to  be  beheaded ;  but 
he  inflicted  three  strokes  without  killing  her. 
She  did  not  expire  until  after  three  days.  Her 
martyrdom  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  230,  under 
Alex.  Severus,  whose  otherwise  mild  reign  ren- 
ders this  story  improbable,  excepting  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  re- 
strain the  animosity  of  some  of  his  officers  or 
the  people.  A  legend  of  the  14th  cent,  says, 
that  before  she  was  led  to  her  execution,  she 
begged  the  privilege  of  once  more  singing  the 
praise  of  Ood  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ.  After  singing  she  seized  the  pipes,  and 
broke  them  in  pieces,  that  the  instrument  might 
never  more  be  used  for  unholy  purposes.  Hence 
she  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  organs  and 
church  music,  and  her  anniversary  is  celebrated 
in  London  with  a  musical  festival,  for  which 
Handel  composed  his  **  MtsmJi,'*  and  Mendelr 
9ohn  his  "  FauV  H.  A.* 

Caeilian ;  CeBlestilU.  (See  Donatists  ;  Pela- 
gians), 

CflBrularius,  Michael,  succeeded  Alexius  as 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1043-59).  He 
revived  the  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  at  a  time  when  both  should 
have  combined  in  resisting  the  Normans. 
Michael,  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  of 
Bulgaria  and  Leo,  B.  of  Achrida,  abolished  the 
Latin  cultus  from  their  cloisters  and  churches, 
and  issued  (1053)  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Romish  C.  (  Cams,  LecU,  antiq,  ed. 
Basn.  III.,  281).  Besides  other  trifling  matters 
of  controversy,  the  Romish  C.  was  charged  with 
Qsing  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  custom  (introduced  in  the  9th  cent.;  see 
Rab.  Maur.,  De  eccL  qfftc,,  c.  31)  Michael  pro- 
nounced Judaistic,  without  considering  that  his 
position  was  liable  to  the  same  charge.  The 
feeble  Emperor  Const.  Monomnchus  was  dissat- 
isfied with  this  assault,  under  which  the  RomtRh 
Court  could  of  course  not  rest.  Pope  Leo  IX. 
having  in   his  answer  merely  vindicated  the 

^  For  Caaba,  Cabala,  and  perhaps  a  fow  other  arti- 
wbioh  usually  occur  under  C,  see  K. 


honor  of  the  Romish  primacy,  and  replied  to 
Michael  in  a  conciliatory  tone  (Habduin,  CmciL 
VI.  I.,  927  :  Mansi,  XI a.,  635  ^.)« ""  einbvf»T, 
headed  by  the  Rom.  Arcbd.  Frederick,  visited 
Constantinople  at  the  Emperor's  request    Th« 
embassy  brought  papers  designed  to  win  the 
Emperor,  and  bumble  the  Patriarch.  The  Istter, 
who  had  unjustly  obtained  the  episcopate,  wm 
asked  how  could  he  arrogate  the  title:  *' Universsl 
Patriarch,"  which  even  the  Popes  had  neyer 
assumed;  —  a  strange  imputation,  seeing  that 
only  in  1024  John  XIX.  had  been  prevented  bj 
the  opposition  of  Italy  fr(»m   selling  the  title 
"  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  "  to  the  B.  of  Bmn- 
tium.    Cardinal  Humbert,  the  master  spirit  of 
the  embassy,  skilfully  refuted  Michael's  scco- 
sations  (Canis,  1.  c,  283).     He  justified  the  a<>« 
of  unleavened   bread   on  mystical  and  exege- 
tical  grounds,  charged  the  opponents  with  tb« 
marriage  of  their  priests  and  other  violations  of 
the   ritual  or  discipline  of   the   Church,  and 
represented   the  Greek    C.   as   imperfect  and 
behindhand,    and    incapable    of    appreciation 
independent  Christian  principles.     Uonstantine 
lacked  the  courage  either  to  protect  or  denoonee 
his  Patriarch.     But  he  allowed  Michael's  con- 
federate, Nicetas  Pectoratus,  to  be  compelled  to 
condemn  and  bum  his  own  book  (Libellus  contn 
Lat,  apud  Canis,  1.  c,  308;   ibid.  Ucibkbt's 
Refutation,  315).   Michael  himself  rejected  ereiy 
proposal.     The  ambassadurs  then  (July,  1054) 
laid  a  ban  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  which, 
wisely  sparing  the  court,  loaded  the  Patriarch, 
and  all  belonging  to  his  church,  with  all  sorts  of 
heretical  names  (Cams,  1.  c,  325,  comp.  with 
Allat.  De  libris  Gr,  eccL,  161,  and  Fabr.  Bit^ 
Gr,  v.,  1 14,  orjfuUofjia.  rtt^  rev  ^t^rtof  ittrraauaey 
The  rupture  was  now  inevitable.     The  Emperor 
was  foiled  in  his  last  attempt  to  restore  peace. 
Afler  the  departure  of  the  legates  the  Patriarch 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  his  influence,  and 
even  drew  the  Emperor  to  his  side.     But  be  was 
disingenuous  enough  to  insinuate  that  the  Pope 
had  never  sent  the  legates,  and  that  their  pre- 
tended Papal  letters  were  a  mere  fabricatioa 
(c/r.  cfffuiuifta,  apud  Fabric.,  p.  116).    lie  il« 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Patriarch  Petm 
of  Antioch.    Peter  judged  more  leniently  of  th< 
deviations    of    the    Latin    Church,    but  rert 
strangely  justified,  as  Neander  shows,  the  n«e 
of  unleavened  bread  by  saying  that  Christ,  a^ 
cording  to  John,  celebrated  the  last  Bupper  oa 
the  13th  of  Nisan,  on  the  day  before  the  Pa» 
over  (see  the  letters  in  Cotelbs.  Eceles,  Gr. 
momtm.  II.,  p.  135).     Af^er  Constantino's  death 
Michael  was   unable  to  maintain  his  posirioa 
longer  than  during  Theodora's  reign.  The  more 
energetic  Emperor,  Isaac  Comnenos,  banis'hfd 
him  (1059)  for  his  arrogant  assumption?.    Soon 
after  he  died  in  exile.    In  this  hateful  contra 
versy  both  parties  may  have  equalled  each  other 
in  haughty  pride ;  in  discretion  and  jud^eot 
Michael  was  inferior  to  his  adversaries.    Asth< 
champion  of  Greek  orthodoxy  he  contioaed  to 
be  held  in  most  honorable  remembrance  in  his 
Church,  although  he  did  not  posaess  any  reamk- 
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ibly  eveellent  qualitioB  of  mind  or  character 
[cfr.  the  Greek  nomily  in  Montf.,  Jiihl.  CoisL, 
p.  99).  On  thin  account  Leo  ADatius  (De  per- 
peiuo  eonsensti  II.,  c.  9,  p.  615,  622)  wan  more 
Tiolentl J  displeased  with  this  homoprocaeissimust 
who  had  the  aodacity  to  erase  the  name  of  the 
Pope  out  of  the  church  books.  Besides  the 
abiive  named  letters  of  Michael  there  are  some 
decretalti  ezistinjc,  f.  i.  De  episeopamm  judiciin  ; 
De  nuptiis  in  septimo  gradu  non  contrahendis  ; 
Df.  sactrdoiu  uxore  aduUerio  polluia  (cfr.  Pair, 
apost.  ed,  Cotel,  I.,  p.  87),  and  some  manuscripts, 
De  missOt  Opus  contra  Latinos\  mentioned  by 
Fabiu  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  llarl.  XI.,  195-7.  The  best 
modern  account  of  this  feud  may  be  found  in 
Gfrorer,  Allgem.  Rirohen^sesch .  III.  I.,  S.  311, 
with  which  comp.  ScnaocKB,  Kirchengesch. 
XXIV..  8.  210;  Nbanoer,  Church  Hist.  III., 
580--586;  the  Roman  Cath.  Maimburg,  Gesch. 
lAbfalls.  To  the  older  literature  belong:  Baron, 
Annal.  tom.  XI.,  ad  a.  1054,  p.  222,  Fqq. ;  Pos- 
uviN.  Appar.  II.,  p.  114;  OuDtN.  Comment. 
II.,  p.  601 ;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  VIII..  p.  76. 

Gass.* 
Cfles&rea,  —  In  the  N.  T.  two  cities  of  Pales- 
tine bear  this  name,  the  one  beini;  called  simply 
Gnarea,  the  other  Casarea  Philippi,  1)  The 
former,  called,  by  way  of  distinciton,  C,  Pales' 
iinae  or  Palest ina  (see  Beland,  p.  671),  lay  on 
on  the  Mediterranean  (hence  in  Josephus,  tt 
napaxia  or  ycofaXto^  K.,  Antt,  XIII.,  11,  2 ;  B.  J, 
I..  3,  5 ;  III.,  9,  1,  7  ;  17  inl  fg  ^aXutrv  K.,  B.  /. 
VII.,  1,  3,  2,  I)  between  Juppa  and  Dora  (Jos, 
Anit.  XV.,  9,  6).  At  an  earlier  date  it  was 
called  ZfpAfioyof  ytvoyo;.  Stratonis  turris  [Jos, 
AnU.  XIIL,  11,  2 ;  XIV.,  4, 4 ;  XV.,  8,  5  ;  XIX,, 
8.  2 ;  B,  /,  L,  3,  5.  21,  5  ;  Strabo,  XVI.,  p.  768 ; 
Flin,  H,  N.  v.,  13  [14]),  and  on  account  of  its 
denirable  situation  was  splendidly  built  up  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  provided  with  an  extensive 
and  secure  harbor.     These  architectural  im- 

Sruvements,  which  are  minutely  described  by 
oscphus  {Antt,  XV.,  9,  6 ;  B.  X  I..  21,  5-8.), 
required  twelve  years,  and  were  completed  in 
the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod.  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  prise-fights  and  games, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  repeated  every  five 
years  {Jos^Antt,  XVI.,  5, 1).  In  honor  of  the 
iSmperor  Augustus,  IIen»d  changed  the  name  of 
the  city  into  Csdsarea  (K.  Sf/3arri;,  Antt.  XVI., 
5, 1),  after  which  it  soon  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Palestine  {fuyiotfi  t^i  IouBomh  rtO^tf, 
Jos,  B,  J,  III.,  9,  1).  Vespasian  made  it  a 
Roman  colony  (hence  the  name  eohnia  prima 
Flavia^  PI  in.,  1.  c),  which  was  first  released  from 
the  eapitation-taz  and  then  from  ground-taxes. 
Even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Procurators  (Acts  23 :  23, 
&c. ;  23 :  33 ;  25 : 1).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  N. 
T.  as  the  residence  of  Cornelius  the  centurion 
(Acts  10:1,  24;  11:11),  and  of  Philip  the 
Apostle  ( Aote  8 :  40 ;  21 :  8).  Herod  Agrippa 
died  there  (Acts  12: 19-23 ;  Jos.  Anit.  XIX.,  8, 
2).  The  Apostle  Paul  often  visited  it  (Acts  9: 
30 ;  18 :  22 ;  21 :  8).  and  was  there  handed  over 
to  the  Governor,  Felix  (Acta  23 :  23-35),  and 
detained  in  prison  for  two  years  (Acts  24-27). 
The  inhabitanta  were  Heathen  and  Jews,  among 
whom  a  contest  arose  about  their  equal  privi- 
leges (/(«f»  Uotttikitsiai,  Jos.  AnU.  XX.,  8, 7 ;  Vii, 


11 ;  B.J.  II.,  13,  7 ;  14,  4)  which  was  the  first 
occasion  of  the  wars  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  After  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem. CsBsarea  became  the  chief  city  of 
Palestine  (hence  Tacit,  Hist.  II.,  79,haecJu'daene 
caput  est),  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  to  whicri 
Jerusalem  was  subordinate,  until  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451-453)  when  Jerusalem  was  raised 
to  an  independent  patriarchate,  and  obtained 
the  superiority ;  inasmuch  as  CsBsarea,  as  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Palestina  prima,  was 
subordinated  to  it  (see  Robinson,  II.,  241). 
Among  the  bishops  of  Cfesarea,  Eusebius,  the 
well-known  church-historian,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. During  the  Crusades,  CiBsarea  was 
taken  by  King  Baldwin  in  1101  (Wilkev, 
Krenszflge  II.,  p.  102,  Ac.),  and  retaken  by 
Saladin  in  1187  (Wilksn,  III.,  2.  p.  296)  and 
laid  waste.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  sobi^c- 
quentlv  again  devastated  (Wilkin,  IV.,  408; 
VI.,  168,  303 ;  VII.,  289,  &c.),  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  Sultan  Baibar,  who  did  not  leave  one 
stone  upon  another  (Wilken,  VII.,  475).  Since 
then  Csesarea  has  been  in  ruins.  Ita  extensive 
ruins  bear  the  name  of  Kaisarijeh  (Abulfe«l. 
Geogr.,  p.  238;  Muschtar,  364;  Merasiid  II., 
466)  and  are  tenanted  only  by  wild  benxtn  (see 
Arvieux,  Nnchrichten  II.,  p.  13 ;  Troilo  Reise, 
p.  98;  KoRTE,  p.  293;  Berggren,  Reise  HI.. 
171.  Comp.  B.ELASD,  Palest.,  670,  &c. ;  B.\ch- 
iBNB,  PalUst.  II.,  3^  i  489-501  ;  Rosenmui.t.er, 
Bibl.  Alterth.  II.,  2,  p.  320,  Ac. ;  Fr.  Raumer,  Pal., 
p.  151). 

2)  Ccpsarea  Philippi  was  previously  called 
Paneas  from  Panion  (Ilavtoy,  Xlavtvov)  u  {)liiee  and 
a  grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  nlope  of  Mt. 
Lebanon,  to  which  Josephus  traces  the  chief 
source  of  Jordan  (Antt,  XV.,  10,  Z;  B,J.  I.,  21, 
3;  III.,  10,  7).  Man^  writers  have  tried  to 
indentify  it  with  the  ancient  Dan,  but  erroneously 
(see  Dan);  v.  Raumer  (Pal.  p.  236.  N.  307), 
with  greater  probability,  associates  the  ancient 
Baal  Gad  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  (Josh.  II : 
17;  12:7;  13:5)  with  it.  The  Emperor  Au- 
gustus gave  Paneas  and  its  district  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antt.  XV.,  10,  3)  who  then  erected  a 
temple  there  in  honor  of  Augustus  (Antt,  1.  c. ; 
B.  J.  I.,  21,  3).  At  a  later  period  the  Tetrarch 
Philip  enlarged  the  place  and  called  it  Kotmipfca 
(hence  K.  r  ^xtHHw,  Jos.  Antt.  XVIII., 2, 1 ;  B. 
J,  II.,  9,  1).  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
CsDsarea  that  our  Lord  had  that  conversation 
with  his  disciples,  during  which  Peter  acknow- 
ledged Htm  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  Ood  (Matth.  16:13,  &c.;  Mark  8:27, 
Ac).  Aocoi^ing  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Caraa- 
rea  was  the  residence  of  the  woman  who  was 
healed  of  an  issue  of  blood  by  touching  the 
Saviour's  garment  (Matth.  9:  20-22;  Mark  5: 
25-34 ;  Luke  8: 43-48.  SeeEasKB.,  Eed.  i/. VII., 
18).  Subsequently  Agrippa  called  the  city 
Nironias  in  honor  of  Nero  (Joseph.  AnU.  XX., 
9,  4).  Vespasian  went  to  see  it  from  Cassarea 
Paleetina  (B.  /.,  III.,  9,  7),  so  also  Titos,  who, 
after  taking  Jerosalem,  instituted  games  here, 
in  which  captive  Jews  were  oompened  to  fighl 
with  each  otner  and  with  wild  beasts  {B.  J.  VII., 
2  and  3).  In  the  4th  century  Casarea  waa 
made  a  biahopric  of  Phoenicia  under  the  patri* 
arohate  of  Antiooh ;  in  the  time  of  Euaebiut 
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and  Jerome  the  old  name  Paneat  beoame  ngnXn 
predominant,  and  haa  been  retained  in  the  form 
of  B&nUU,  by  the  Mohammedans,  to  the  present 
day.  Daring  the  crusades  the  city  was  alter> 
nately  held  by  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  latter  first  got  possession  of  it  in  1129  or 
1130.  The  last  battle  was  foaght  for  it  in  1253, 
when  the  Christians  were  driven  back,  with 
grent  losses,  to  Sidon  (see  Robinson,  III.,  410, 
ki,).  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades  no  mention 
Ls  made  of  the  place  by  travellers  until,  since 
1806,  Seetsen,  Burohardt,  and  more  recent  tour- 
ists, visited  it  It  is  now  a  village  of  about  150 
bouses  (BuacKRARDT,  Svrien  I.,  89;  Robikson, 
I.  c. ;  Wotrr,  Reise  in  das  gelobte  Land,  p.  175. 
Bui  SsBTZiif  in  Zach's  Monatlicher  Correspond- 
ent XVI 11.,  343,  and  more  recently  IIanbl  in 
tiie  Zeit<«chr.  der  deutschen  morgenl.  Oesellsohaft, 
Bd.  IL,  1848,  p.  431,  say  there  are  but  twenty 
bouses).  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Druses 
and  Nusairtyeh  (Robinson,  II.,  512),  who  are 
•ubject  to  the  Emir  of  Chftssbeia.  (Comp.  Re- 
land,  p.  918,  Ac. ;  Bachibvb  II.,  4,  {.  841-49  ; 
RosBNMlJLLBR,  Alterthumsk.  II.,  2,  p.  13,  &c. , 
BuitCKHARDT,  SyHcn  II.,  p.  87,  &o.,  494,  &c. ; 
Robinson,  1.  c. ;  Rittbr,  Erdkundk,  XV.,  1,  p. 
195,  &c.).  Arnold.* 

CaMannet. — (See  Frandscafu.) 

CflMaiiOB  of  Aries  (Arelatensis)^  a  name 
which  is  prominent  in  the  history  of  Monasti- 
cism,  and  Church  doctrines  (in  the  Semi- Pela- 
gian controversy).  Csdsarius  was  born  at  Ca- 
bilon am  (CAa(on«  sur  Saorie),  in  the  second  half 
of  the  5th  century.  In  his  childhood  already  he 
exhibited  an  inclination  to  a  monastic  mode  of 
life.  He  was  educated  in  the  celebrated  Oalli- 
can  monastery,  Lerinum.  Having  impaired  his 
health  by  ascetic  austerities,  he  went  to  Aries 
{AreUUe'j  to  recover  it,  M-here  Bishop  Eonus  of 
Aries,  his  relative,  ordained  him  as  a  deacon, 
ind  soon  afterwards  as  a  presbyter.  After  pre- 
siding for  a  long  time  over  a  monastery  as  an 
abbot,  he  was  chosen  successor  of  Eonus  (f  502) ; 
although,  to  escape  this  election,  he  had  con- 
eealed  himself  among  graves.  As  bishop,  Cassa- 
ritts  introduced  many  salutary  reforms.  Among 
other  things  he  required  the  people,  instead  of  talk- 
ing during  the  service,  to  participate  in  the  sing- 
ing, joining  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns, 
both  languages  being  spoken  in  that  section  of 
oonntry.  He  was  particulary  xealous  in  regard 
to  preaching,  and  sent  sermons  written  by  him 
to  others,  often  to  far^listant  bishops,  that  they 
might  use  them.  For  the  relief  of  the  sick  he 
founded  hospitals,  and  in  order  to  redeem  the 
Franks,  whom  the  Ostragoths  had  taken  captive, 
he  sold  the  costly  furniture  of  the  churches. 
He  was  accused  before  Alaric,  the  king  of  the 
Visigoths  of  having  desired  to  transfer  Aries  to 
the  Burgundians.  For  this  he  was  driven  to 
Burdegalis  (Bardeatix),  but  his  innocence  com- 
ing to  light  he  was  recalled.  Nevertheless  he 
was  annoyed  twice  subsequently,  in  509  and  in 
512.  Dietrich,  the  king  of  the  Ostragoths,  had 
him  brought  to  Ravenna,  but  soon  afterwards 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  honor.  At  the  Synod 
of  Amnsio  (Orange),  in  529,  Csesarius  success- 
fully defended  tho  Au^ustinian  doctrine  against 
Semi-pelagianism,  which  had  many  adherents  in 
Qaul.    In  bit  book,  de  gratia  et  libero  arbiirio 


(no  longer  extant),  he  taught  that  man  coold 
do  no  good  thing  without  the  prevenieot  grace 
of  God  (comp.  WiGGRRs,  Darstellung  des  AajsiDB- 
tinianism  and   Pelagianism,  II.,  p.  369,  430; 
Neander,  Denkw.,  III.,  54-112).     In  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Arelat.  bishops  and  th^r 
neighbors,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  the 
Roman  Biehop  Symmachus,  favored  Caesarian, 
and  sent  him  the  pallium.    Among  the  usefal 
regulations  issued    by  Csssarius,  was  that  for- 
bidding the  ordination  of  a  candidate  as  a  des* 
con  before  his  30th  year,  and  not  then  unlesn  ke 
had  read  the  Bible  through  four  times.    And 
yet  at  the  same  time  Csdsarius  preached,  ud 
spread  by  means  of  his  sermons,  such  unitcnp- 
tural  doctrines  as  that  of  Purgatory.    Alon|^ 
side  of  his  commendable  strivings  after  holinefi 
of  heart  and  moral  perfection  we  find  much  that 
is  monkish  and  superstitions.    Uia  rules  furtht 
government  of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  and 
nuns  (regvlae  dtiae,  altera  ad  manachos,  aUan 
ad  virgines),  descend  to  trifling  and  pedantic 
minuteness.     He  himself  built  two  nnnnerief, 
one  in  Massilia,  the  other  in  Arelate.    When 
the  latter  waff  torn  down  in  a  siege,  he  reboilt  it 
and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  a  cbnrch. 
His  sister,  Cae^aria,  was  its  first  abbess.    Even 
in  his  last  days  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
nlTairs  of  this  convent,  and  shortly  before  bii 
death  (Aug.  27,  543)  he  had  himeelf  carried  to 
it  in  order  to  admonish,  comfort,  and  bless  the 
nuns.    Immediately  after  his  death  his  cloth* 
ing  was  stolen  by  the  people,  who  believed  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  working  wonders. 
Thus  his   handkerchief  was  supposed  to  hare 
cured  a  Frank  of  a  fever  by  which  he  had  been 
prostrated  for  forty  days.     Among  the  wondcn 
which    his  biographers    (Cyprian,    Messianav, 
and  Stephen,  in  th4  Aelis  Sanctonim  Ord.  S. 
Ben.  by  Mabillon,  Seoul,  I.,  p.  659-677)  ««- 
cribe  to  him,  are  the  extinguishing  of  a  oonfiir 
gration  by  prayer,  casting  out  devils,  and  even 
restoring  a  dead  person  to  life.     Besides  thnt 
biographies,    comp.    Lonqueval,    Histoire  de 
Viglise  gallicaneX  II..  p.  262,  sqq. ;  OrDiv,  /?tf. 
de  vita  et  script  is  &  Cccsarii,  Arelat.  Archie^ 
copi;  de  scriptor.ecclesA,;  HAiiBSRGER,soTer)i^ 
sige  Nachrichten,  III.,  p.  256;  SchrdcilB.Kh^ 
chongesch.  XVII.,  p.  407,  &c. ;  Neander,  H- 
261.  304,  648.  650.    Of  C.'s  sermons  SUpken 
BalUze  first  published  14.  Paris,  1649.  The  t^ 
numbering  46.  are  contained   in  the  mcai^ 
Bihl.  Patr.  T.  VIII.    Comp.  also  the  5th  wl 
of  Augustine's  works  (Benedictine  ed.). 

IIacbxbich* 
OsBSaritlS  of  Nazianzen,  a  younger  bmtlrt^ 
of  Gregi»ry  of  N.,  was  distinguished  as  «  natwiw 
philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a  phjmeitf* 
For  our  knowledge  of  him  we  are  indebted  ton 
funeral  sermon  delivered  by  Gregory  (ats^ 
funebris  in  laudem  Ccesarii  frairis.  Or.  VII- )» 
in  which  he  erects  a  beautiful  monument  to  On 
piety  and  learning  of  his  brother.  Cesa^'*' 
was'an  imperial  physician  at  the  cnart  of  Co"* 
stantius.  Julian  retained  him  in  hit  tcrrice, 
but  could  not  induce  him  to  abjure  the  Ghri8t««j 
faith  ;  hence  the  Emperor's  exclanaatinn :  '  ^ 
fortunate  father  I  0  unfortunate  sonal"  B*jH 
received  a  letter  from  his  brother  Gregory  (Af 
17),  exposing  tho  inconsistency  and  oeril  of  W 
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KMition  at  a  heathen  court,  and  infortninf;  him 
f  the  suRpicionii  and  evil  reportu  to  which  he  was 
baa  subjected,  Casariut  quit  the  Benrice  ef  Ju- 
ian  at  the  time  when  the  latter  started  upon  his 
ampaign  against  the  Persians,  and  retired  to 
be  privacy  «if  family  life  in  Nasianzen.  But 
iier  Julian's  death  he  was  recalled  to  the  court 
^od  retained  there,  by  Jovian  and  Valens,  who 
irowoed  him  with  many  honors.  Valens  even 
inferred  a  civil  office  upon  him,  probably  that 
)f  treasurer  of  Bithynia.  In  the  terrible  earth- 
loake  with  which  Nieaea  waa  visited  in  368, 
Jaraarias  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  with 
heir  lives,  though  not  without  injury  and  the 
OSS  of  a  irreat  part  of  his  property.  Having 
igaio  resolved,  bv  the  advice  of  his  brother,  to 
leek  retirement,  he  was  overtaken  with  a  fatal 
(ickness,  in  the  midst  of  his  arrangements  for 
'xecuting  this  purpose,  which  resulted  in  his 
ieath  about  the  close  of  a.  3C8,  or  the  beginning 
)f  a.  369,  having  shortly  before  been  baptised. 
3e  left  all  his  property  to  the  poor.  But  before 
lis  will  could  be  executed  some  wily  men  vio- 
eotly  seised  his  possessions  and  appropriated 
Jl  to  themselves.  It  is  of  this  Gregory  com- 
)lains  in  his  letter  (Ep.  18)  to  the  Governor 
k)phronins.  In  the  funeral  oration  Gregory 
fowed  the  observance  of  an  annual  cnmmemo- 
atioo  of  bis  brother  so  long  as  any  of  the  family 
iurvived.  (The  anniversary  of  Cassari us  is  the 
t5th  of  February.)  A  collection  of  theological 
ind  philosophical  questions  in  four  dialogues 
Qiuutiones  theologieae  et  philosophic^)  bearing 
lis  name,  haa  been  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Pronto  Ducaeus,  and  is  included  in  the  libraries 
f  the  Fathers  (f.  i.  l\iris,  1644,  T.  XL,  p.  545). 
iut  as  Gregory,  in  the  funeral  oration,  does  not 
illude  to  them,  and  as  internal  evidences  bear 
igainst  their  genuineness,  the  assertion  of 
?hotiu8  (BibL  Cod.  CCX),  that  CaDsarius  is 
heir  author,  cannot  defend  them  against  the 
attacks  of  criticism.  Comp.  Scbrockb.  Kir- 
hengetch.  XIIL,  p.  300,  317-18;  Ullmann, 
iregor  von  Nai.,  p.  39,  &c.,  103,  131,  Sk. 

Haoenbach.* 
CflBiarillBt  of  Heisierbaeh  (near  Bonn),  a 
aonk,  and  Prior  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery 
ocated  there,  deserves  mention  as  a  religious 
uthor,  but  especially  as  a  historian,  of  the  first 
lalf  of  the  13th  century.  The  place  and  date 
f  his  birth  are  unknown ;  he  was  educated  in 
kilogne,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
ery  carefully.  Ue  mentions  as  his  teachers  the 
)anon  Rudolph,  and  Enfried,  the  dean  of  St. 
LndrewB.  It  is  certain  that  he  must  there  have 
ftid  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Fathers 
•nd  of  classic  antiquity,  but  especially  of  the 
loly  Scriptures,  which  was  extraordinary  for  his 
*ge ;  evidences  of  which  appear  in  his  youthful 
troductions.  That  the  agitated  life  of  Cologne, 
nd  the  confusion  of  the  nrchieptscopal  seat, 
rhich  indicated  the  condition  of  the  Empire  at 
bat  time,  made  a  deep  impression  npon  him, 
nay  be  learned  from  the  allusions  made  in  bis 
mtings.  It  was  the  period  in  which  the  cro- 
ades  were  preached  by  Cardinal  Henry,  of 
Ubano  (under  Clement  III.,  1188).  The  only 
Dcident  besides  this,  belonging  to  his  earlier 
cars,  is^  his  wonderful  deliverance  from  a  dan- 
;eroos  sickness.    His  entrance  into  the  monas- 


tery took  place  in  his  youth  (about  the  dote  of 
the  12th  cent.),  without  being  attended  with  any 
remarkable  circumstances.    He  appears  to  have 
taken  the  step  in  accordance  with  his  own  in- 
clination, and  to  gratify  the  longings  of  a  con- 
templative nature,  although  kind  persuasions, 
and  the  examples  of  men  of  eminent  piety  (com- 
mended by  Abbot  Gerhard),  may  have  tended 
to  ripen  his  own  desire  and  inclination.    He 
pr(»bably  spent  thirty  years  there  as  monk,  and 
then  as  Prior  and  master  of  novices,  and  seems 
to  have  left  the  monastery  only  during  official 
journeys,  or  as  an  attendant  of  the  Abbot,  and 
for  but  a  short  time.     The  time  of  his  death 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.    The  sources 
of   his  histonr  ftre  his  own  writings.     Comp. 
Hartzbeim,  bill.  Colon.;  BOhmer,  in  def  Vor- 
redexum  Eweiten  Bande  d.  Foniesrentm  Germ.; 
Bra  UN,  in  the  Bonner  Zeitschr.  fQr  Philosophie 
u.  kath.  Theologie,  1845,  YI.,  3 ;  but  especially 
Alex.  Kaufm ank,  Coesarius  v.  Ileisterbach,  ein 
Beitrag  xur  Kulturgeschichte  des   12.  u.  13. 
Jahrh.,  Koln,  1850  (comp.  also  Rbuter's  Reper> 
torium.    1852,   Augustheft).      Ciesnrius    early 
began    his  labors  as  an  author.     We  have  a 
list  of  his  works  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  for 
this  purpose  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to 
Prior  Peter,  of  Marienstatt  (see  the  same  in 
Coppenstein).      They  are    mainly  theological 
elaborations  of  practical  explanations  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  form  of  sermons,  homilies, 
and  expositions,  having  substantially  the  same 
character,  and  being  partly  based   upon   the 
selected  lessons  (pericopes),  partly  portions  of 
Scripture  chosen  by  himself,  and  in  some  oases 
upon  entire  books  of  the  Bible.    The  song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes  were  his  special  favoi^ 
ites,  on  account  of  their  allegorical  character. 
Sometimes  the  Church  ritual,  and  Saints'  days 
were  made  the  subjects  of  his  discourses.    The 
Dominican  Coppenstein  published  them(Ct»logne, 
1615)  as  a  Fasciculus  moraliiatis  for  the  church- 
year.     In  these  religious  discourses  and  meditar 
tions,  the  historian  is  not  concealed ;  they  are 
interspersed  with  a  rich  fund  of  illustrations  and 
proofs  in  the  form  of  historical  and  legendary 
incidents.    He  alludes  to  his  predilection  him- 
self, and  laments  that  the  disapprobation   of 
some  others  restricted  his  taste  in  this  respect 
The  disapprobation,  however,  had  probably  less 
reference  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance  of 
his  illustrations,  which  he,  as  a  strict  moralist, 
had  used  without  regard  to  persons  or  station  in 
life.   His  discourses  are  rarely  purely,  doctrinal, 
or    an    instructive    exposition    of    truth,    but 
still  always  impressive.  Generally  he  alternatee 
an  allegorical  and  moral  method,  but  often  in 
such  a  manner  that  upon  the  same  text  he  bases 
an  allegorical  exposition  and  a  moral  h(»milY. 
Concerning  his  allegorical  method,we  may  readily 
admit  what  Kavfmann  ears  (p.  32) :  "  written  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  age,  the  homilies, 
especially  vrhere  th^  figures  are  derived  from 
vegetable  life,  are  nut  without  beauty  of  coloring 
and  poetry,^-  mostly  judicious,  often  profound." 
But  on  the  whole  this  allegorical  fancy  is  so 
wanton  and  unnatural,  that  it  possesses  chief 
value  as  a  historical  illustration  of  the  oharacttr 
of  that  age.    We  must  not  forgot  that  the  di^ 
courses   and   meditationa  were   designed   for 
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hearers  or  readers  residing  in  monasteries.) 
From  that  sphere  they  sprang  forth.  Their 
narrow  view  of  things  adorns  what  is  holy  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  forsaken  external  world, 
but  oftener  conyerts  them  into  caricatures  than 
represents  them  in  their  beautiful  reality.  All 
the  elements  of  mysticism  offered  by  the  times, 
in  the  form  of  sacred  doctrines  and  faith,  are 
brought  together  in  order  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
longings  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  life.  But  ahmg- 
side  of  these  sickly  features,  we  are  refreshed  by 
the  healthy  tone  of  bis  moml  reflections.  lie  not 
onlv  judges  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastics,  justly  and 
with  a  sincere  spirit,  but  the  moral  principles 
which  form  his  criterion,  are  to  a  great  extent 
truly  evangelical,  intimately  connected  with  the 
funaamental  doctrines  of  the  Qospel,  and  devel- 
oped in  a  simple  and  impressive  manner.  Many 
01  these  sermons  might  serve  in  our  day  as  a 
pattern  of  evangelical  preaching,  and  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  these  Cssarius  speaks 
rather  than  the  monk ;  although  we  cannot  fail 
to  discern  in  them  a  constant  reference  to  those 
fur  whom  they  are  intended,  and  to  the  sphere 
in  which  those  persons  lived:  but  thin  very  limitar 
ti(^  makes  a  salutary  impression.  His  language, 
moreover,  is  concise,  and  yet  vigorous ;  the 
evidences  of  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
produce  an  overwhelming  impression,  and  his 
application  of  passages  is  mostly  admirable. 
With  alt  his  simplicity  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  c<mfident  skill  in  the  plans  of  bis  sermons, 
which  though  unsought  for,  is  not  unconciously 
displayed.  IIo  generally  prepares  the  way  by 
•tating  some  very  general  propositions;  his 
persuasive  appeals  are  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  an  apparently  unintentional  argu- 
ment ;  the  solemn  necessity  of  the  duty  urged 
necessarily  follows  the  attractive  example  held 
forth ;  the  eloquent  passages  are  carefully  distri- 
buted throughout  the  discnurse,  and  so  as  to 
give  more  effect  to  the  rest  of  his  statements  ;  and 
the  most  lofty  apostrophes  finish  out  the  well-timed 
pauses.  In  these  respects  Cscsnrios  is  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that,  in  his  day,  nt  least,  the  art  of 
pulpit  eloquence  was  not  extinct, —  a  worthy 

Itupil  of  the  greatest  homilists  amongthe  Fathers. 
le  is  not  a  preacher  of  the  highest  order,  he 
did  not  possess  to  any  great  degree  original 
depth  of  thought,  neither  was  he  one  of  the 
freti%  mediaBval  popular  preachers,  but  skilful 
in  working  up  all  antecedent  material  into  a 
form  suited  to  nis  particular  sphere  of  action  (cfr. 
Braun* 9 opinion  upon  tbispoint,in  L  c).  And  thus 
taking  all  this  together  we  have  a  lively  picture 
both  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  his  times. 
The  character  of  Csssarios,  as  a  historian, 
cannot  be  better  estimated  than  has  been  done 
by  B&hmer  (I,  e.) :  besides  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  which,  though 
written  in  the  form  of  Chronicles,  displays  the 
loftier  style  of  the  historian;  he  also  wrote 
Viia  8,  Enffelberii*  CsDsarius  wrote  it  at  the 
request  of  Archbishop  Henir,  of  Cologne,  who 
desired  to  have  the  eventful  lifeand  tragical  death 
of  bis  predecessor  celebrated  by  one  whose  talents 
u  a  historian  were  appreciated  in  his  lifetime, 
already.  This  agreeable  subject  (especially  as 
9  second  volume  alone  records  what  is  pro- 


perly^ historical  in  its  character,  wbiUi  the 
first  is  rather  a  panegyric,  and  the  third  a  recit&i 
of  the  wondera  wrought  by  the  SMSiuinated 
saint)  received  new  life  and  warmth  in  his 
hands,  and  was  wrought  up  into  a  form  ia 
which  we  are  equally  amazed  at  the  simpVicitj 
of  the  means  at  hand  and  the  great  skill  dis- 
played in  the  use  of  it.  His  biography  of  St. 
Elisabeth  has  not  yet  been  publiAbf*d. 

The  best  known  work  of  Csesarios  is  bis 
dialogtM  nuignus  msionum  ti  miraculorvm  in 
twelve  books,  which  appeared  again  in  the  15tb 
cent,  and  was  most  circulated  in  the  ed.  of 
Cologne,  1591,  under  the  title :  illustrium  mirat- 
ulontm  ei  hisioriarum  memorabilium  Itbri  XIL: 
recently  republished   by  Jos.  Strangs,  1861: 
OoBsani  Hetsterbaeensia  etc,,  diologHS  mtranlo- 
rum.    This  book  also  betrays   bis  de»tiDati(» 
for  a  monastic  life.    In  a  sort  of  theologu^ 
course  of  treatises  he  has  here  accumulated  i 
vast  amount  of  narrative  material.    The  firs 
books  have  an  almost  systematic  arrangemeot; 
dec<mver9ione(io  monastioism)  de  canirtiione,C(*i- 
fessianet  Untaiione,  Then  follow,  less  svBtemati- 
cally  fbooksY-X  de  c2aemont6YM,c()ncprning  firtot. 
concerning  simplicity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  \mm 
of  all  kind:>,  the  eucharist,  and  miracles  of  til 
kinds.   The  next  two  chaptera  pursue  a  more  cjf- 
tematic  method  again,  treating  of  death,  and  the 
several  states  which  follow  death.     A  genenl 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  is  at  tbe 
head  of  each  chapter ;  this  is  follnwed  by  a  nar- 
rative of  incidents,  in  the  courae  of  which  practi- 
cal applications  are  continually  made,  often  is 
the  form  of  an  interesting  dialogue.    In  tfaeit 
dialogues  the  two  cbaractera  are  the  instractor, 
CaesariuR,   and    the  novice,   Apollonius,  viw 
sometimes  seeks  further  instruction  by  putting 
questions,  and  sometimes  states  the  result  of  titf 
meditation.    These  narratives  ara  not  merdj 
pleasing  and  invested  with  the  attractioo  of  as 
anecdote,  but  form  a  twofold,  important  Eoait« 
of  history.     In  part  they  actually  faraisb  dte 
history  of  their  age.      Incidenta  m  the  Yi(e  ol 
well-known  persons,  abbots.  Ins  hops,  and  eren 
princes  and  kings,  alternate  with  examples  de- 
rived from  the  less  known  spheres  of  roona^ 
and  secular  life,  extending  even  to  events  vhj^ 
transpirad  in  the  distant  orient.     £cclesia«tieil 
movements  of  the  age  are  made  to  paM  befiiit 
our  eyes,  the  herasy  of  "  the  free  spirit,"  and  tke 
Albigensian  schism,  as  it  was  then  regarded  soa 
popularly  described.   The  sorrow  occasioned  bj 
the  distractions  of  his  fatherland  bresthef  ib 
almost  every  page.    But  this  is  only  one  ment 
The  chief  value  of  this  source  of  history  con*wJ 
in  this  that  it  furnishes  us  with  remarkabij 
satisfactory  information  concerning  the  manntf 
of  those  times.    He  discloses  to  our  viev.  ib 
brief   but  richly  colored  pictures,  the  entiff 
public  ecclesiastical,  political,  civil  and  domesttf 
manner  of  life,  peculiar  to  his  age  and  ensntrr 
(see  Raufm Ainr,  l.  c,  p.  38).   He  especiallt  fc^ 
nishes  us  with  lively  illuatrations  of  tbescboh*- 
ticism  of  his  times,  in  which  his  works  abooiN' 
In  the  ninth  book  we  read  that  priests  um 
monks  saw,  instead  of  the  consecrated  htf^ 
sometimes  a  bleeding  lamb,  again  the  Obud 
Jesus,  or  the  Mother  inth  the  child,  or  rsw  fleiii* 
that  the  wine  and  wafer  showed  drops  of 
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hat  the  oonseoraced  wafer,  as  the  body  of 
!hri8t,  tasted  sweet  in  the  month ;  that  it  was 
^reserved  unconsumed  amid  the  flames  which 
arnt  up  the  Church ;  that  even  beasts  were 
oade  to  testify  of  the  reality  of  the  transubstan- 
iation,  by  eitner  being  alarmed,  on  having  the 
est  held  up  to  them,  or  falling  down  dead  on 
pproaching  it.  Thus,  the  entire  scholastic  ca- 
uistry  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sacrament  is  set 
3rih  in  the  work,  and  the  historical  foundation 
f  the  history  of  the  dogma  is  brought  out  to 
iew  in  the  account  of  the  belief  of  those  times, 
od  its  connection  with  the  actual  customs  of 
be  age.  Some  of  the  other  books  are  no  less 
QfltructiTe,  especially  those  treating  of  death 
nd  the  last  things.  Purgatory  and  hell  become 
oncrete  realities  in  his  treatment  of  them.  A 
ijely  picture  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy  is 
fiveo  in  the  first  books  of  this  work,  and  beside 
be  hi^h  conception  which  his  character  gives 
9  of  his  office,  are  placed  the  vices  of  his  asso- 
istes.  Kaufmann  (2.  c.)  has  shown  the  value 
f  these  books  for  legendary  and  mythological 
iteniture. — Another  person  of  the  same  name 
nd  monastic  order  (between  1250-1300)  wrote 
n  explicatio  rer.  ti  verborum,  (Cfr.  £rsch  and 
Jruber,  Encyclop.)  Weizsacker.* 

Gaiaphas  (from  an  Aram.  word  =  rocA;),  was 
ligh  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Luke  3:2; 
fatth.  2G:3,  57,  Ac?).  Josephus  {Ant,  18.2, 
),  Bays  his  proper  name  was  Joseph^  and  his 
urname  Caiaphas,  He  rose  to  the  office  during 
he  last  years  of  Valerius  Gratus  (a.  15-27), 
rho  had  deposed  four  High  Priests.  Caiaphas 
sana^ed  to  hold  the  office  until  a.  37,  when 
larcellus  deposed  him  {Jos.  Ant  18.  4,  3). 
■his  fact  indicates  the  craftiness  which  he  ex- 
libited  during  the  trial  of  Christ,  when,  whilst 
naintaining  the  mere  forms  of  justice,  he  con- 
ealed  his  abuse  of  those  forms  under  a  specious 
entence  of  condemnation.  His  cunning  was 
ombined  with  great  caution  and  decision,  such 
s  shrank  from  no  means  suited  to  his  purpose 
John  11 :  49  &o. ;  18 :  14).  These  traits  render 
^  probable  that  he  secretly  abetted  the  deposure 
f  the  sons  of  Annas  (John  18 :  13).  For  Jose- 
hus  [Ant,  20,  9,  1)  sujrs,  that  the  five  sons  of 
bnas  attained  successively  to  the  High  Priest- 
ood.  In  reference  to  the  official  relation  of 
Lnnas  to  Caiphas,  see  Annas,  The  cause  of 
is  depnsare  is  not  reported.  He  was  succeeded 
y  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  {Jos,  Ant.  18,  4,  3). 

Vaihinoer.* 

Cain.  —  (See  Adam  and  his  sons). 

Gainites.  See  Gen.  4: 17-24.  Cain  had  a 
on,  Enoch,  after  whom  he  named  the  new  city, 
^fter  the  first  sin  clothing  was  introduced, 
fter  the  second  houses.  It  was  because  Cain 
fas  a  restless  fugitive,  and  felt  himself  nowhere 
Afe,  that  he  built  houses  in  a  fortified  place,  trust- 
Qg  for  security  to  its  strength ;  and,  by  calling 
>pth  son  and  city  by  the  same  name,  he  imbued 
lis  family  with  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon 
anhly  skill.  The  genealogy  of  Cain's  family 
0  Lamech  is  briefly  given  in  v.  18.  Delitzsch 
ugo:eMts  that,  to  the  ancient  Jews,  these  names 
urnished  hints  of  the  characters  and  fortunes 
'f  their  bearers.  Their  seeming  identity  with 
he  names  of  the  Sethites  is  more  external  than 
oal,  and  BuUman,  Jltch^  Etffold,  &c.,  err  in 
33 


referring  both  tables  to  the  same  source. 
Mehujad  means  smitten  of  God;  MdhalaUd 
means  the  praise  of  God.  Lrad  is  probably  as- 
sociated with  the  city  called  after  Enoch ;  Jared 
means  humiliation.  The  order,  also,  of  the  two 
lists  is  different;  the  Cainite  genealogy  has  no 
Seth,  £nos,  or  Noah ;  the  Sethite  lacks  the  names 
of  Lamech's  wives  and  children.  And.  finally, 
the  accounts  of  those  whose  names  are  identical 
(Enoch  and  Lamech)  vary  most,  as  though  to 
guard  against  confounding  them.  Similarity 
of  names  in  related  families  is  common  even  in 
our  day,  though  we  have  so  many  to  choose 
from.  More  striking  is  Baumgarten^s  opinion, 
that  "the  line  of  Seth  sought  to  indicate,  by 
their  names,  that  they  had  taken  the  pliice  of 
the  natural,  but  degenerate,  first-born  descent ;" 
for  their  names  always  occur  later  than  the  simi- 
lar ones  in  Cain's  family  (except  the  fifth). 
The  entire  genealogy  of  Cain's  family  points 
mainly  to  the  last  member,  Lamech,  who  repre- 
sents the  full  development  of  Cain's  spirit,  as 
Enoch  (also  the  seventh  from  Adam)  does  that 
of  Seth.  But,  whilst  the  holy  lineage  is  carried 
on,  and  its  continuation  becomes  the  chief  theme 
of  Genesis,  the  genealogy  of  Cain  breaks  off 
with  Lamech's  family,  and  thus  symbolises  the 
fate  of  all  iniquity,  which  perishes  in  its  appa- 
rent triumph.  The  table  does  not  even  reach  to 
the  flood,  when  Cain's  entire  posterity  perished. 
We  have  three  facts  concerning  the  family  of 
Lamech,  which  are  especially  significant  amid 
the  prevailing  brevity  of  the  narrative,  and  show 
how  much  information  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  words.  Lamech  was  the  first  to  violate  the 
law  of  marriage  (Gen.  1:27;  C:23,  &c.),  by 
taking  two  wives ;  thus  degrading:  woman  to  an 
object  of  lust,  and  introducing  polygamy.  Next 
we  learn  that  by  Ada  he  had  two  sons,  Jahal 
and  Jvhal,  and  by  Zillah,  one,  Tubal-cain^ 
whose  name  indicates  that  his  family  held  their 
progenitor,  the  fratricide,  in  special  honor.  Be- 
sides these,  a  daughter  of  Zilldh  is  mentioned, 
Naamah,  the  lovely,  who  is  regarded  in  the  East 
as  the  inventor  of  ornaments  of  dress.  It  may  at- 
tract notice  that  the  Bible  attributes  the  begin- 
nings of  culture  to  Cain's  family,  and  reports 
nothing  similar  of  the  Sethites.  In  this,  we 
discern  a  clear  intimation  that  all  external  cul- 
ture (as  the  state  itself)  is  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  sin.  The  tilling  of  the  ground, 
which  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  on  man,  ren- 
dered various  arts  and  inventions  necessary. 
Cain's  building  up  a  city,  was  a  further  step. 
In  Lamech's  family  we  find  this  talent  fur  in- 
vention more  variously  developed.  Amid  the 
existing  developments  of  sin  social  culture  is 
beneficial,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  good.  It  is 
associated  with  a  disposition  to  forget  God  and 
exalt  self,  as  in  Lamech's  case.  When  Schiller, 
Hegel,  and  other  recent  writers,  therefore,  praise 
sin  as  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  a  result  of  sin  that  man- 
kind rose  no  higher  than  to  the  production  of 
these,  for,  had  the  race  been  developed  in  its  nor^ 
mal  sinless  character,  it  would  have  attained  to 
a  far  more  exalted  and  perfect  moral  height  of 
glory  in  Ood.  Gerhard  Vosstus  {de  orig.  etpr, 
idol,  L  16),  BocHART  ( Chajutan  I.  42).  £.  N a- 
OELSBACH  (d.  Gottmensob  1. 363),  Hsix  (Bibeist. 
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I.  62),  ftnd  others,  recognise  in  thene  tables  the 
historical  basis  of  the  Idols  of  mythology,  sup- 
posing Jubal= Apollo,  Tubalcain=y  olcan,  Naa- 
inah= Venus.  And  it  is  certainly  more  reason- 
able to  follow  the  light  thus  thrown  into  the 
labyrinths  of  heathen  mythology,  than,  like 
BvTTMANN  (Mythol,  1. 164;  11. 1),  Tuch,  Ewald, 
HupFELD,  oc.,  to  solve  the  Bible  narrative  into 
myths,  and  thas  extinguish  our  only  lamp.  (See 
Mover's  Phoenic.  477 ;  Nork,  bibl.  Mythol.  I. 
235,  &c, ;  £.  Naoelsbach,  L  c.  353 ;  II.  Lukbn, 
die  Tradit.  d.  Menschengeschl.  &c.,  Mdnster, 
1856,  148,  163).  The  last  thing  reported  con- 
cerning Lamech,  is  his  song  of  vengeance  and 
victory,  which  is  the  oldest  piece  of  poetry,  and 
shows  that  music  and  poetry  were  of  nearly  si- 
multaneous origin.  In  this  song  we  also  dis- 
cover the  early  abuse  of  weapons  for  purposes 
of  murder,  the  man's  boasting  before  his  wives, 
as  well  as  his  pride  of  the  inventions  of  bis  sons, 
but  especially  his  defiance  of  God,  notwithstand- 
ing the  punishment  of  Cain :  "  What  is  Ood's 
5ower  compared  with  my  sword"  (IIerder). 
bus  the  history  of  the  Gainites  ended  as  it 
began,  in  murder  and    Qod-defying  impiety. 

5 See  Comment,  on  Gen.  by  BaumgarUn  and 
7Mzsch,  Tuch  and  Knobel;  Boos,  *£inl.  in  d. 
bibl.,  Gesch.  v.  d.  Schopf.  &c.,  J|  118-120; 
Kurtz,  Gesch,  d.  A.  B.,  2  Aufl.  I.  ?  23 ;  Ewald, 
(}esch.  Isr.  I.  308;  Dettingbr,  Bemerk.  uber 
Gen.  4: 1-6,  &c.,  Tub.  Zitschr.  1835,  I.). 

Auberlen.* 
Cains,  SL,  Bishop  of  Rome  (a.  283-296)  is 
said  to  have  died  a  martyr's  death,  according  to 
the  spurious  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  St.  Susanna. 
A  decretal  attributed  to  him  in  Harduin  I.,  209, 
is  also  spurious.    Ilis  anniversary  is  April  22. 

Herzog.* 
CaiuSi  a  Roman  Presbyter,  during  the  time 
of  B.  Zephyrinus  (Euseh,  II.,  25  ;  VI.  20.)  and 
nnder  Caracalla.  Jerome  {de  Script,  Eccl.  c. 
59,)  says  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Presby- 
terial  office  in  Rome;  but  the  expression  dvi7p 
ixxXriowa'Cixoi  in  Euseb.  II.  £.  II.,  25,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  this.  Photius  calls  him  (bibl. 
cod.  48)  'tuv  t^Hnv  tTtlsxojtoi,  What  he  means  by 
this  is  not  clear.  Eusebius  calls  him  Xoytufafo; 
dvrp  (H.  E.  YI.,  20,)  t.  e.,  an  able  and  eloquent 
defender  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  writings^  have  been  preserved.  His 
principal  work  was  his  assault  upon  Montanism. 
dcaV»yo(  rtpoi  IlpoxXoy  (the  head  of  a  party  of 
Montanists)  of  which  Euseb.  (H.  E.  II.,  25,  III., 
28,  31;  VI.  20,)  has  preserved  some  scraps. 
Both  Jerome  (/.  c.)  and  Photius  praise  this  work. 
Photius  entitles  it  z^ta  UnrDoxXov.  In  those 
fragments,  Cains  exhibits  violent  animosity  to- 
wards Chiliasm,  and  charges  Cerinthus  with 
imposing  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Apostle  John 
upon  the  people,  in  order  thus  to  smuggle  his 
Cniliasm  into  the  church.  Caius  does  not  defin- 
itely say,  however,  that  Cerinthus  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  Theodoret,  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
heretical  fables,  ascribes  to  Caius  a  book  called 
6  fMxpoi  xafivput^f  which  treats  of  Artemon  and 
Theodotus.  Photius  (/.  c.)  says  that  universal 
opinion  ascribes  the  book  to  Caius.  Fragments 
of  it  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  Euseb.  II.  E., 
V.  28 ;  but  that  is  mere  conjecture.  Eusebius 
'ttotes  the  words  of  an  unknown  author,  from  a 


book  not  named,  against  the  Antinomian  heresy. 
The  Labyrinth  was  now  ascribed  by  some  to 
Ilippolytus.  In  reference  to  the  latest  hTwthe- 
sis,  that  the  work,  under  the  name  of  bri(;<»n, 
published  in  1851,  by  MoUer.  and  ascribe*!  bv 
many  to  Ilippolytus,  and  now  exciting  the  ntte n- 
tion  of  critics,  was  actually  written  l)y  ('aia5 
(see  Hippolyius).  Photius  also  ascribes  to  C:iiu« 
a  work  upon  the  Universe,  which  is  nnic  claime'i 
for  Hippolytus.  The  fragment  in  Mcratuki, 
Anti.  Hal,  Medii  cevi,  T.  HI.,  has  also  been  r>^ 
ferred  to  Caius,  because  the  writer  as^rees  with 
Caius  in  denying  that  Paul  is  the  author  of  th^ 
£p.  to  the  Hebrews,  a  reason  obviously  insofi- 
cient.  Comp.  Hug,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.,  1.  Bd.). 

IIerzog.* 
C^jetaili  [Jacob  de  Vio  v.  Gaeta;  he  assum^l 
Thomas  in  honor  of  his  master,  Tbo;).  Ana;* 
nas;  called  GaStano,  from  his  birthplncej  b. 
1469,  had  the  celebrated  discussion  with  Luther 
(see  Luther)  in  1518,  in  Augsburg,  and  wan  ere 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  on  the  Mde 
of  Rome,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  De 
was  neither  a  courtier  nor  politician,  bot  v;is 
animated  with  earnest  seal  for  his,  and  his  Mis- 
ter's cause.     Yielding  to  his  strong  natuml  in- 
clination, he  joined  the  Dominicans  in  hi!*  ICih 
y.,  zealously  studied  scholastic  theology,  became 
an  unqualified  Thomist,  and  a  master  uf  tliis^vf- 
tem  of  dialectics.   His  learning  and  upri^btne? 
raised  him  to  be  the  Procurator  of  his  order  &t 
Rome,  where  he  was  chosen  General  of  theOnkr 
(1508),  and  made  Cardinal  (1517).     As  earka* 
1511,  ho  contended  against  the  Cuuncii  of  Pi«^ 
for  unconditional  Papal  supremacy,  and  effioienr- 
ly  aided  Julius  II.  in  calling  the  Lateran  Coondl 
of  1512.     Such  a  man  must  have  seemed  crair- 
ently  qualified  for  the  controversy  with  Latbfr. 
Indeed,  as  he  was  in  Germany  at  the  time.  ^^ 
gotiating  with  reference  to  the  Turkish  yar,  b? 
is  said  to  have  desired  to  be  entrusted  with  tlje 
affairs   concerning  the    Reformation.     Subse- 
quently, he  was  in  Frankfort,  at  the  election  t>f 
Charles  V.  as  Emperor,  then  engaged  as  Le^ti 
in  Hungary,  and  enjoyed  the  confidenee  of  CV 
ment  VII.  until  his  death  in  1534.  His  discuoi^a 
with  Luther  produced  a  lasting  impre^'^ion  on 
his  mind.     He  candidly  acknowledged  the  here- 
tic's superiority  in  the  Scriptures,  and  bt^^an 
forthwith  earnestly  to  study  them  himself.   In 
the  0.  T.  he  employed  the  help  of  learned  Je^: 
for  the  N.  T.,  Erasmus  was  his  authority.   He 
thought  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Vul::.ttt 
by  a  literal  translation.     The  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  were  to  yield  to  the  strict  sense  of  th? 
words.     lie  adopted  Jerome's   critical  vietr?, 
when  they  seemed  correct  (as   in  ref.  to  tirf 
Apocrypha,  the  Ep.  of  James,  Jude.  &c.).    Bsj 
he  never  denies  the  authority  of  tradition.    AnJ 
yet  his  opinions  were  liberal,  (John  8 : 1,  «s*7 
Pseudo-Dionys.  rejected:  Matthew's  gospel  or^ 
ginially  Greek;  Elohim  in  Gen.  1,  not  the  Tric- 
ity;  John  6  has  no  ref.  to  the  &»crament :  tfce 
serpent  in  paradise  was  merely  symbolical,  i^- 
&c.),  even  in  regard  to  important  Church  qo?** 
tions  (he  favored  divorces  in  cases  <jf  adalrirT. 
and  prayers  in  the  vernacular ;  he  was  agsio** 
rules  for  diet ;  had  doubts  in  ref.  to  nionop- 
my).    But  he  decidedly  opposed  allegorical  lo* 
terpretation,  desiring  always  rigid  adherence  to 
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le  literal  sense.  Bat,  with  all  this,  ho  made 
at  little  actual  progress,  as  he  lacked  a  correct 
rinciple  of  interpretation,  and  was  embarrassed 
y  his  ecclesiastical  system,  and  by  limited 
sholarship.  Ilis  liberal  views,  however,  called 
trth  a  violent  assault  by  the  Dominican  Am- 
rose  Oatharinus,  and  an  adverse  opinion  of  the 
orbonne.  But  this  hostility  did  not  become 
ubiio  until  after  his  death.  lie  had  an  advo- 
ate  in  Pallavicini.  His  complete  works  were 
rst  published  in  Lyons,  1639 ;  in  this  ed.  the  ob- 
ectionable  passages  are  softened  down.  Upon 
Is  pxegetical  opinions,  an4  other  views,  com  p.  R. 
tiMON,  histoire  critique  du  N.  T.^  e.  37  ;  Schrdckh, 
L.-gesch.  IV.,  50,  «c. ;  Gieaeler^  III.,  257. 

Weizsacker.* 
Calas,  Jeaft,  aCalvinist  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
ived  under  the  pressure  of  the  system  ushered 
n  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (Oct. 
685),  by  which  the  very  political  existence  of 
he  Reformed,  though  numbering  1^  millions, 
ra.s  ignored ;  by  which  they  were  burdened  with 
iril  and  religious  disabilities;  by  which  a  loose 
ein  was  given  to  the  proselyting  zeal  of  the 
rapists  and  their  "booted  apostles,"  and  the  op- 
pressed were  even  forbidaen  to  escape  their 
rrievancea  by  voluntary  exile.  The  family  of 
/.  consisted  of  his  wife,  four  sons,  two  daugh- 
era,  and  a  maid  servant,  who,  though  a  papist, 
lad  served  him  faithfully  for  30  years,  but  had 
ucceeded  in  converting  his  third  son  to  her 
aith.  His  oldest  son,  Marc  Antoine,  intended  at 
irst  to  devote  himself  to  law,  but  his  religion 
)revented  him.  Other  obstacles  opposing  a  mer- 
entile  career,  he  thought  of  visiting  Geneva  to 
jrepare  himself  for  the  ministry  in  his  church, 
mt  was  dissuaded  from  this  also  by  a  legal 
riend.  Thus^  left  a  prey  to  uncertainty,  with- 
lut  a  firm  religious  and  moral  basis  to  sustain 
lira,  he  showed  symptoms  of  being  weary  of 
ife,  and  often  repeated  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 
iate  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  13,  1761,  when  the 
Wer  Calas  was  accompanying  a  friend,  who  had 
taid  to  supper,  to  tne  door,  he  found  Marc 
^nt.  hanging  dead  at  his  shop  door.  The  lamcn- 
atioDs  of  the  family  soon  brought  together  a 
iirge  concourse.  Two  Capitmils,  (magistrates 
lected  by  the  people  to  superintend  the  police 
ind  the  general  affairs  of  the  city,]  hastened  to 
be  house;  but,  without  investigating  the  facts  of 
he  case,  or  instituting  a  medical  inquc8t>  were 
.Iready  leaving  the  house,  when  a  voice  ex- 
laimed  in  the  street  that  the  father  had  mnr- 
lered  his  son  from  hatred  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  the  latter  had  intended  to  adopt  on 
he  next  day.  This  inflamed  the  fanatical  mob, 
ind  the  rumor  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth 
tntil  it  reached  one  of  the  Capitouls,  who, 
hough  opposed  by  his  colleague,  on  his  own  re- 
ponKibility  caused  the  family,  the  above  named 
nend,  together  with  the  corpse,  to  be  dragged 
0  the  town  hall,  whero  at  last  the  facts  were  in- 
edtigated.  This  violation  of  all  legal  form,  as 
^ell  OS  others  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
fial,  was  welcome  fuel  to  the  increasing  fana- 
ici8m  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  the  lowest 
•abble.  The  rumor  that  the  Reformed  were  bound 
\v  their  creed  to  murder  those  of  their  children 
vho  were  about  to  abandon  their  religion,  was 
tccepted  with  frantio  avidity,  and  the  younger 


Calas  was  speedily  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and 
honored  as  such  with  special  sepulchral  rites 
and  ghostly  pro<ressions.  But  in  order  t»  inflame 
to  the  highest  degree  the  already  glowing  ima- 
gination, the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  institu- 
ted for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  man  nn  office 
for  the  dead,  in  which  all  the  orders  of  the  city 
were  represented.  In  the  midst  of  the  church, 
draped  in  white  to  symbolize  the  innocence  of 
the  suicide,  an  imposing  catafalco  was  erected, 
under  which  was  a  human  skeleton,  to  which  a 
palm,  in  representation  of  martyrdom,  and  a 
tablet  inscribed  **  abjuration  of  hei'esy"  were 
fastened.  In  all  social  circles  of  Toulouse,  the 
conviction  of  the  father  was  made  a  matter  of 
party  conscience^  which  no  one  could  escape 
without  subjecting  his  Catholicism  to  suspicion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  priests  who 
opposed  such  an  apotheosis,  as  also  severs  I 
judges  who  would  not  share  in  the  unjust  shed- 
ding of  blood.  The  criminal  chamber  of  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  with  a  small  majority 
^8  to  5),  declared,  Maroh  0,  1762,  Calas  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  his  son,  ordered  him  to  be 
stretched  on  the  rack  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  of  his  accomplices,  and  of 
the  accessory  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
afterwards  burned.  Amid  the  torture,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  ho  constantly  asserted 
his  innocence  to  a  Dominican  who  attended  him. 
His  firmness  in  death,  which,  though  sought  to 
be  invalidated  by  a  rumored  confession  of  iruilt, 
was,  nevertheless,  always  asserted  by  the  DiMui- 
nican,  and  probably  caused  a  milder  treatment  of 
the  remaining  accused.  Itisafact,  which,  though 
sad  to  the  Christian  to  reflect  upon,  histoiical 
truth  compels  us  to  admit,  that  whilst  faiiJi, 
speaking  in  the  defence  of  Cnlas  {La  Calomn» 
Confond,,)  by  the  excellent  Reformed  pastor,  P. 
Rabaut,  only  served  to  bring  about  the  sad  issue 
of  the  trial,  unbelief  personified  placed  the  in- 
nocence of  the  victim  in  the  clearest  light  of  day, 
and  thus  confounded  his  judges.  It  was  To^ 
(aire,  as  is  well  known,  wlio.  by  his  writings, 
letters  and  extensive  connections  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  title  and  of  mind,  (especially  with  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,)  in  short,  by  his  gf)verning 
influence  on  society  in  his  age,  brought  about  a 
reversal  of  the  sentence,  the  declaraticm  of  the 
innocence  of  the  executed,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  family,  as  also  a  general  rivalry  to  atone 
for  former  wrongs  by  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
family.  But  what  gives  this  judicial  murder  its 
real  historical  importance,  and  to  its  victim  a 
right  to  a  niche  in  the  edifice  of  church  history, 
is  the  fact  that  it  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  state  the  legal  injustice  of  the  persecution 
of  its  reformed  members,  as  also  their  very  crw^ 
ence,  after  the  one  had  long  since  been  admitted 
by  the  better  portion  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  existence  of  1^  millions  of  Reformed  had  re- 
duced the  assumption,  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  Calvanists  in  France,  as  adopted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
State,  and  in  business  transactions,  to  a  mere 
official  fiction.  For  it  forced  the  statesmen  of 
the  age,  who  did  not  venture  to  reform  the  tra- 
ditional legislation  of  the  "  Orand  Monarch,** 
irresistibly,  and  in  spite  of  it,  to  a  sHeni  tolerap 
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tion  of  the  civilly  defunct  and  legally  ignored 
Calvinista,  which  gradually  led  to  their  {iciual 
toleration  by  the  edict  of  Louis  XYI.,  given  at 
Versailles  in  1787.  Their  civil  rights  and  com- 
plete religious  liberty  were  conceded  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Assembly,  of  Aug.  and 
Sept.  1789.  For  sources,  see  Art.  CalcUt  in  the 
Encycl.  of  Ersch  and  Gruber ;  the  already  men* 
tioned  work  of  Bahaut,  and  the  "Leitres  Tern- 
louse"  For  accounts,  CoquereVa  Hist,  des  JSgl, 
du  Dis„  2  vols.  Par.  1841,  {T.  II.,  pp.  304-41), 
the  most  important  work  on  the  subject.  PeyraVs 
HisL  des  Part,  du  Dis.,  2  vols.  Par.  1842  (t.  II., 
pp.  447-61.).  In  Bungener's  '*  Trois  Serm.  sous 
Louis  XV.,  3  vols.  Par.  1860,"  is  found  a  very 
lively  and  attractive  account  of  the  matter.  The 
work,  though  a  romance,  rests  upon  a  reliable 
historical  basis,  and  manifests  a  aeep  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  age. 

V.  PoLENz. — Reineckt. 

Calasanrians ;  see  Piarists. 

Calatraya,  Knights  of,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  cent,  for  the  defence  of  Gala- 
trava  against  the  Moors,  and  confirmed,  with  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  Chapter-General  of  the 
Cistercians,  by  Alex.  III.,  in  11G4.  Don  Garcias 
was  first  Grand  Master.  Having  lost  Calatrava 
in  1197,  they  retired  to  Salvatiera  until  they  re- 
took Colatrava.  In  1487,  the  office  of  G.  M.  was 
vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  Eelyott  VI.  46. 
Since  1808  it  has  been  a  mere  honorary  order. 

IIkrzoo  . — Eeinecke, 

Calender-brethren  (fratres  Calendarii),  a 
fraternity  which  arose  in  Saxony  in  the  13th 
cent,  (they  are  first  named  in  1220  in  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Ottberg),  and  was  so  called  because 
they  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 
They  soon  spread  over  northern  and  middle 
Germany,  and  into  Hungary  and  France.  Their 
object  was  partly  devotional  and  partly  benefi- 
cent The  society  took  special  care  to  have  its 
members  and  their  families  decently  buried,  and 
to  have  masses  performed  for  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  beneficial  society  in  the  Romish 
form.  The  members  might  be  laymen  or  clergy, 
men  or  women.  The  president  was  called  dean, 
under  whom  there  was  a  treasurer.  It  was  no 
monastic  order,  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  diocesan  Bishop,  by  whom — ^not  by  the  Pope 
— it  was  authorized.  It  was  usual  to  close  their 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  new  members  were 
received,  with  a  social  meal,  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  funds.  These  festivities  soon  degene- 
rated into  voluptuous  carousals,  and  during  the 
purifying  work  of  the  Reformation  the  frater- 
nity was  abolished,  and  its  wealth  applied  to 
general  purposes  (see  J.  Feller,  diss,  ae  frair, 
Kal.  Franco/,  1692,  4 to ;  Blumherg,  Chemnitz, 
1721,  12mo.  H.  Mere.* 

Calderon.  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
Hennao  y  Riafio,  claims  consideration  as  the 
most  celebrated  dramatic  poet  of  Spain,  as  a  re- 
ligious poet,  and  especially  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
poet.  In  the  first  respect  he  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
age;  in  the  second,  he  belongs  to  the  history 
of  religious  poetry ;  in  the  third,  he  comes  into 
comparison  with  the  Protestant  Shakspeare. 
Calderon's  years  run  nearly  parallel  with  those 
if  the  17  th  century ;  he  waa  bom  in  Madrid, 


of  noble  parentage,  Jan.  1,  1601,  and  died 
May  25,  1681.  His  first  school  was  the  Jesuit 
Colle^  of  Cnmpaiiia.  Madrid.  Ue  next  entered 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  xealnusli 
studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  civil  abd 
canon  law.  But  he  early  imbibed  the  drftm.iik 
spirit  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  as  earW  a^  h'u< 
14th  year  composed  his  first  play,  ''^d  Cam 
del  Cido"  and  before  his  19th,  created  an  t^<l 
by  bis  comedies.  In  his  25th  year  he  entert'J 
the  army,  and  served  in  Milan  and  Flanders 
But  he  still  composed  for  the  stage,  and  Phiiif 
II.  soon  called  him  to  the  court,  and  empkjcJ 
his  dramatic  talent  there.  As  early  as  \\m. 
the  renowned  Lope  de  Vega  admired  his  genie*. 
In  1637,  he  was  made  knight  of  St.  lago.  Ir 
1651,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  soon  (■- 
tained  a  chaplaincy  in  Toledo.  But  Philip  IV. 
could  not  spare  him,  and  gave  him  a  post  in  \i* 
royal  chapel  in  Madrid.  These  ecclcslasikV 
preferments  only  served  to  stimulate  his  po€-ti?L 
fertility.  During  the  space  of  37  years,  he  coa 
posed  the  Anios  sacrameniales  (plays  for  C^Ap. 
Christi),  for  Madrid,  and  for  a  time  tba^e  it 
Toledo,  Seville,  and  Granada.  This  stjle  ii 
poetry  shows  his  deep  religions  sense,  and  suitti 
his  office;  but  he  continued  to  old  age  tocus- 
pose  secular  pla3's,  and  other  kinds  of  poetrj. 
His  biography  ascribes  to  him  more  than  a  bos 
dred  an(os,  and  above  a  hundred  and  tveott 
comedies,  besides  numerous  prologues,  soonet' 
romances,  &c.  {Schaek^  Gesch.  d.  dram. Lit. ^^ 
in  Spanien  III.  42,  279).  In  1663,  he  was  a.J- 
mitted  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Pedro.  » 
society  of  priests,  which  he  subsequently  nu^-- 
his  sole  heir.  He  survived  his  patron,  Pbilip 
IV.,  and  continued  on  the  be^t  terms  with  tJk 
court.  Some  have  dated  his  death  seven  jpan 
later  than  its  occurrence.  His  grave  in  the  M<^ 
nastery  of  St.  Salvador  was  discovered  again  I 
1840,  and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  cburci: 
of  Atocha,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  natii>ii^ 
Pantheon.  Calderon  was  more  fortunate  thas 
Cervantes,  Comoens,  and  many  others,  inUi^r 
rewarded  for  his  genius  during  his  lifetime. 

The  earliest  religions  poetry  of  Spain  va3  in 
the  form  of  legends,  which  developed  into  r> 
mances,  dramas,  and  lyrics  ( Ticknor,  Hist.  ><i 
Span,  Ltterat. ;  Diepenbrock,  Geistl.  Bluincs; 
Strauss).  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  raised 
the  religious  drama  to  its  highest  pitch  ( f  >('*''; 
cess.  Calderon,  following  in  the  path  oix'^^f 
by  Lope,  became  the  master  of  this  kin<i  J 
poetry.  Very  different  judgments  haw  ioti'^- 
Deen  passed  upon  his  plays.  Sisniondi  cai-' 
him  "  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition  ;"  but  Stbdc^ 
Karl  Bosenkranz,  and  Theod.  Mundt  (Prasi*^ 
turgie,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  262),  vindicate  1^^ 
merits.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  p^^^ 
of  his  Church,  and  religious  feelings  in  gepori^ 
find  a  rich  and  at  times  glowing  utterance  inj^'- 
production.  Sentiments  touching  evanjieiJ'* 
faith  and  the  joys  of  atoning  grace,  are  I* 
coldly  set  forth.  Most  of  all,  we  miss  the  pi^ 
phetic  element.  How  widely  he  differs  in  tba 
respect  from  Dante.  The  morality,  also,  oi  b^J 
plays  does  not  rise  above  that  of  his  age  s>^' 
country ;  nay,  he  rather  encourages  the  eul  ^ 
dencies  of  his  times.  Of  this,  **  The  steida* 
Prince/'    "The  wonderful   Magician,''  ""< 
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mage  of  Mary  of  Toledo,'*  famish  illustrations, 
le  makes  constant  and  vigorons  nse  of  allego- 
ies  (Schack  II.  481). 
As  a  secular  poetf  Calderon  forms  a  decided 
lODtrast  to  Shakspere,  presenting  every  thing 
n  the  light  of  his  Cbarch.  We  do  not  allude 
0  a  diversity  of  faith,  but  to  the  strong  contrast 
>f  culture  and  intellectual  type.  If  C.  excels  in 
estive  pomp,  in  the  musical  flow  of  his  Ian- 
;uage  and  dialectic  skill,  Shakspere  is  more 
mtuml  and  profound ;  C.'s  claims  to  genius  may 
>e  questioned,  being  rather  brilliant;  Shak- 
ipere  proves  his  genius  by  every  touch.  C. 
news  every  thing  under  the  restraint  of  exist- 
ng  church  st^itutes  and  institutions;  Shak- 
tpere  is  free  from  these  trammels,  and  regards 
imefij  ideal  truth  and  right.  (A  complete  ed.  of 
I's  plays  appeared  in  Madrid,  1760-63,  9  vols, 
(to.  Keil  commenced  a  new  critical  ed.  (Lpzg. 
1820-23),  but  only  3  vols.  (30  comedies)  were 
)ubli8bed.  See  A,  TT.  SchUgel,  Span.  Theatre 
Berlin,  1803) ;  Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Sp.  Lit.). 

A.  P.  Lange.* 

• 

Caleb  (D*?3)t  =  8on  of  Jephunneh,  of  the 

•-    T 

libe  of  Judah  (Numb.  13 : 6).  To  reconcile  the 
(tatement  in  Numb.  34 :  19,  with  that  in  Numb. 
(2:12;  Josh.  14:6,  14,  where  he  is  called  a 
lenczitc,  and  in  Josh.  15 :  17,  we  must  suppose 
ihat  the  particular  section  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
it  the  head  of  which  C.  stood,  had  become  so 
horoughly  intermixed  with  the  Kenesites  of 
Sonthern  Palestine,  as  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Judges  1 :  13,  &c. 
rhe  account  in  1  Chron.  4: 15,  where  Kenaz  is 
mentioned  as  the  descendant  of  Caleb,  whilst  in 
Fudges  1 :  13,  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenas  (Judges 
i:9;  1  Chron.  4:13),  is  called  the  younger 
}rother  of  C,  would  warrant  the  opinion  that 
)bc  Kenezites  were  subordinate  to  Caleb.  In  1 
jhron.  2 :  18,  &c.,  mention  is  first  made  of  three 
tons  of  C,  then,  of  three  other  members,  and, 
inally,  of  three  descendants  of  Ilezron ;  in  2 :  42, 
be.  —  according  to  Bertheau,  whose  supposition 
8,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  correct — is  described, 
n  genealogical  form,  a  part  of  C.'s  domain, 
whilst  in  2 :  50,  &o.,  another  series  of  C.'s  descen- 
lants,  through  his  son  Chur. — On  account  of  his 
ionra^eous  conduct  as  recorded  in  Numb.  13 : 6, 
^0 ;  14 :  6,  &c.,  he  was  found  worthy  to  enter  the 
and  of  Promise  (Numb.  14:24,  38;  26:65; 
3eQt.  1:36;  1  Mace.  2:56),  and  to  inherit  a 
liatrict  of  country,  Hebron  and  its  surround- 
ngs.  In  the  time  of  David,  this  was  still  re- 
^rded  as  a  special  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
«e  1  Sam.  30 :  14,  and  25 : 3 ;  also,  1  Chron. 
5:24. 

^  Comp.  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel.  I.  p.  298,  430; 
I.  p.  288,  &c.  (1  Edit.) ;  V,  Lengerke,  Kenaan  I. 
).204, 309,  &c.  Not,  563,  &c. ;  647,  &c. ;  Bertheau, 
comment,  e.  g.,  the  Judges,  p.  20,  &c. ;  B.  B.  der 
'hronik.  p.  18,  &c. ;  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  I.  207,  &o. 
>54.  RuETscHi. — Ermentroui, 

Calendar.  As  this  Encyc.  has  to  do  mainly 
^ith  theological  matters,  in  our  remarks  on  this 
'uhject,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  Festival 
tnd  Holy  Days  contained  in  it,  whilst,  at  the 
■aoie  time,  we  take  into  account  the  divisions 
>f  time  as  they  stand  related  to  these.  —  Origin 
^f  iht  Christian  Calendar,  —  Copying  the  ybrm 


from  classical  antiquity  (Grecian  and  Roman), 
the  primitive  Church  arranged  the  C.  which,  in 
its  original  character,  was  designed  not  for  any 
particular  year,  but  for  all  times.  Two  Calen- 
dars, from  the  middle  of  4th  and  5th  cent.,  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  remark.  One  of  them — 
composed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
II.,  transcribed  by  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus, 
and  preserved  in  a  work  of  the  year  354,  pub- 
lished by  KoUar  and  others,  AnnaL  Vindobon. 
vol.1,  p.  961,  sqq., — its  astronomical  and  astrolo- 
gical data  Excepted,  seems  to  be  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  Pagan  Cal.,  in  which,  whilst  no  Chris- 
tian festivals  are  enumerated,  the  Sacrificial  and 
Temple  feasts  are  omitted,  and  the  remaining 
feasts  retained.  The  arrangement  of  the  weeks, 
however,  shows  the  presence  of  a  Christian  ele- 
ment. Thus,  the  year  beginning  with  1  Jan.  is 
divided,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Pagan-Roman 
style,  by  the  letters  A — h,  and  continually  re- 
curring 8  days ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  Christian 
style,  by  the  letters  A — g  and  7  days.  The 
other — composed  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
(448),  b^  Pulemeus  Silvius,  and  published  by  the 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sanda,  Jun.  T.  VII.  p.  170, 
seqq.,  —  though  still  entirely  arranji'Ml  in  the 
Pagan-Roman  style,  contains,  for  the  Hrsc  linie, 
a  few  Christian  Festival  and  Holy  Days,  viz., 
four  of  Christ  and  six  of  Martyrs. — The  oldest 
pure  Christian  C.  is  a  Gothic  fragment,  comp.  in 
all  probability,  in  the  4th  cent.,  in  Thrace,  of  38 
days — including  November  and  the  close  of  the 
preceding  month  —  7  are  honored  with  the 
names  of  Saints,  two  with  names  from  the  Now 
Test.,  three  from  the  Church  Universal,  two  from 
the  Goths;  printed  by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov. 
Collect.  T.  V.  P.  1.  p.  66-08,  de  Gaheleniz  et 
Loebe,  Ulfilas,  vol.  II.  P.  1,  p.  XVII,  seq.,  see 
Kraffl,  Church  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vol.  I.  sect. 
1.  p.  371,  385-387.— The  oldest  catalogue  of 
Saint-days  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
their  celebration,  is  a  Roman  one  (from  the 
middle  of  4th  cent.),  which  contains  12  Romish 
Bishops  and  Martyrs  for  24  days,  in  which  are 
included  the  Festivals  of  Christ's  Birth  and  St. 
Peter's  Chair,  the  remaining  days  being  devoted 
to  Martyrs.  Next  to  this  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
Church  at  Carthage,  containing  Bishops  and 
Martyrs,  and  dating,  as  is  probable,  from  the  end 
of  5th  cent.  These  last  mentioned  exhibit  a 
proper  Christian  character,  from  which  |)ro- 
cceded  both  the  Calendars  and  Martyrologies. 
For  particulars,  see  my  dissertation  in  the 
Prussian  State  Calendar,  for  1855,  p.  0-25. 

The  Mediceval  Calendars.  —  These,  though 
designed  to  suit  all  times,  are  supplied  with 
means  to  ascertain  the  Moveable  Feasts  for  each 
year,  and  differ  from  those  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  make  use  of  the  letters 
A^j,  as  above  stated,  for  the  calculation  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  but  also  of  the  numbers 
I-XIX,  for  the  designation  of  the  new-moons 
which,  in  each  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  occur  ou 
that  particular  day  of  the  month  corresponding 
with  that  number.  A  monthly  Calendar,  thus 
arranged,  is  called  a  perpetual  (Julian)  C. ; 
for,  by  means  of  it,  are  ascertained  for  each 
year  the  day  of  the  week  of  each  datum,  and 
all  the  new  moons  for  the  entire  year.  From 
this  last  18  obtained  the  datum  of  the  spr^ 
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moon,  and  from  this  again,  that  of  Easter.  See 
the  Chronolog.  work  of  Beda,  de  raiione  tern- 
pommt  also  other  Compuiista;  also  my  Kirohen- 
rechn..  Berlin,  1841,  p.  VI.  &c.  The  C.  often 
contain  an  Easter  table  for  a  series  of  years. 

Of  the  numerous  Mediceval  Cal.  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are,  1)  a  Grecian  C.  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  8th  cent,  and  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Copronymus,  which  contains  the 
QoRpel  lessons  published  by  Morcelli,  Bom. 
1788.  2  Tol.  4,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Albani  li- 
brary, with  the  title  Ms^raXoyiov  tCtp  ivayytXuonf 
hprwstixbv,  sive  Kalendarium  ecclesioB  Constant!- 
nopolitanso;  2)  a  Latin  one,  of  Rome,  of  the 
first  half  of  8th  cent,  between  Greg.  II.  and 
Greg.  III.,  with  the  Romish  stations  and  Gos- 
pel Lessons  —  published  by  Fronto,  Par.  1662, 
from  a  MS.  of  the  cloister  Genovefa  in  Paris, 
and  thence  in  his  EpistolcB  et  Dissertationes 
ecclesidsticait  Veron.  1733,  8vo.,  p.  107-233 ;  3) 
one  of  Naples,  between  840  and  850,  by  Bishop 
John  IV.,  found  in  the  Church  S.  Giovanni 
Maggiore,  in  1742,  and  pub.  by  Ufazochi,  Li 
vetua  marmoreum,  S,  Neapolit,  ecclesioe  Kalenda- 
rium CommentarittSy  Ncapoli,  1744, 3  vol.  4,  and 
contemp.  by  d'Anfara,  n  vetnsto  Calendario 
Napoletano  con  varie  note  illustrate,  Napoli, 
17^,  9  Pts.  4to ;  the  bare  test  given  by  ifat, 
Script,  vet.  nov.  Collect,  vol.  V.  p.  58-65, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  Cal. 
hitherto  com  p.  in  Latin,  were  translated  into 
the  vernaculars.  Before  the  end  of  10th  cent., 
however,  there  existed  a  metricahCal.  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  pub.  from  a  Cottian  MS.  by  HtckesiuSf 
Ling.  vet.  septentr.  thesaur.  P.  I.  (Antiq.  liter, 
septentr.  Lib.  I.)  p.  203-207.  Of  the  13th, 
a  French  C.  in  the  Library  in  Paris  (Anc.  cat. 
194,  8.  Paris,  Les  MSS.  franc,  de  la  bibl.  du  roi, 
T.  VI.  p.  165,  n.  7190;  from  the  14th,  quite  a 
large  number  in  German,  viz.,  one  in  the  R. 
Library  at  Berlin,  (Liber,  pictur.  A,  92) ;  three 
in  the  R.  Library  at  Vienna  {Hoffmann^  Cat. 
of  old  MSS.  in  the  R.  L.  at  Vienna,  p.  272,  353) ; 
one  in  the  Univ.  L.  at  Giessen  ( Wigand  in 
Haupt's  Journ.  for  German  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p. 
484) ;  one  in  the  R.  L.  at  Briissel  ( Wdrzie,  Recn. 
bibl.  sur  les  Almanachs  Beiges,  p.  174,  n.  5) ; 
one  in  the  B.  L.  at  Copenhagen ;  the  last  from 
the  country  of  the  middle  Rhine,  pub.  bvXiVten- 
cron,  in  Haupt's  Ztschr.  /.  c.  2,  S.  349-369. 

The  MS.  Cal.  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  the  zoaiac,  and  illustrated 
by  events  taken  from  the  Evangelical  narrative. 
See  the  Praver  Book  of  Anna  von  Bretagne, 
wife  of  Louis  XIL,  in  the  R.  L.  at  Paris,  and 
a  P.  B.  in  the  L.  of  the  Arsenal.  Com  p.  my 
Mythol.  and  Symbol,  of  Christ.  Art,  I.  2,  p. 
288  ;  23  f.  230,  383. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  a  Russian 
C.  painted  on  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  of  the  second  half  of  17th  cent.,  in  the 
Vatican  L.,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Capponi 
tables,  and  presented  by  the  Marchioness  Uap- 
poni.  The  four  arms  of  the  cross  contain  a 
complete  Monthly  Cal.,  the  table  in  the  middle 
the  Moveable  Feast  Days  from  4th  Sunday  bo- 
fore  Lent,  to  the  S.  after  Pentecost,  and  each  day 
has  its  picture  with  the  name  of  the  Saint  or  Sun- 
day in  Sclavonic.  Pub.  by  Nic.  Carm.  Falconius 
(Rome,  1755),  and  in  the  same  year  by  Jos,  Sim, 


Assemanni,  who  undertook  a  more  comprcbeoMve 
work,  Kalendaria  ecclesia  um'versce  pr<Fmissit 
uniuscujusqne  ecclesice  originibuSy  of  which  ap- 
peared 6  vols,  with  the  title :  Kalendaria  eccleKix 
Slavicae  sire  Graeco-Moschne,  Rome,  1755, 4.) 
Firsi  Printed  Calendars.  —  The  earliest  of 
these  are  carved  in  wood  and  engraven  on  cop- 
per. They  are  the  C.  of  John  de  Gamundk. 
published  in  1468,  on  wood,  and  again  by 
Becker,  Gotha,  1810,  Liefr.  II.  Kl.  A.  Bl  if. 
and  by  Falkensteiny  Hist,  of  Printing,  Leipi 
1840,  p.  53,  f. ;  and  of  Sandeo  BoUicelliy  on  o 

Eer,  with  pictures  of  planets,  to  be  found  in  \ht 
British  Museum,  and  part  of  it  in  the  R.  Crl 
in  Berlin.  A  C.  for  particular  years  vrta  fir. 
published  at  Niirnberg  in  the  year  1475,  :e 
German  and  Latin,  by  John  Regiomonian'^i , 
intended  for  the  years  1475,  1494  and  151 
The  ecclesiastical  C.  contained,  besides  the  kt 
ten  A — G  for  the  week,  the  names  of  saints  ^ 
ranged  in  the  old  style,  t.  e,  according  to  a  limite: 
number  of  days,  without  a  division  into  \r<>«h 
and  the  moveable  feasts.  Thus,  with  the  C.  u' 
Augsburg.  1481,  1483.  1495,  Erfurt,  1505,  asi 
Ziirich,  1508,  which  have  nearly  all  the  dan 
filled  out  with  the  names  of  saints.  AAer  t^^ 
middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  came  into  more  ^i^ 
ml  use  Calendars  for  a  particular  year,  with  \k 
arrangement  of  the  weeks  and  feast.s. 

The  Gregorian  Reform  of  the  Calendar,- 
This  took  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  lOd 
cent.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  from  it* 
second  half  of  the  3d  cent.,  it  was  customarrt: 
celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  succeedin?  r^ 
spring  full  moon,  t.  c,  on  the  day  of  the  sprir: 
equinox  or  immediately  after  it,  the  2lst  of 
March  being  taken  as  the  datum  of  this  eqai- 
noz,  and  the  full  moon  being  reckoned  after) 
cycle  of  19  years.  The  Uouncil  of  Nice  san^ 
tioned  this  rule,  which  was  introduced  into  lit 
west  by  Abbot  Dtonysius,  and   by  Bede  mo?? 

f  morally  in  England.    For   many  years,  thf 
aster  Festival  was  thus  determined  and  cele- 
brated. 

The  Alexandrian  method,  however,  laborci 
under  two  defects.  Taking  March  21  st  for  ti.? 
vernal  equinox,  it  adopted  the  Julian  order,  y^ 
cording  to  which,  the  length  of  the  year  beis: 
made  =  365J  days  ;  one  day  was  intercalat'^i 
every  four  years.  The  year,  however,  being  j 
reality  more  than  11  minutes  shorter,  in  I'-- 
years  this  amounted  to  one  day,  and  thos  r  * 
much  was  intercalated.  Besides,  as  it  reckocf^ 
the  vernal  equinox  after  a  19  year  cycle  of  i^« 
months,  it  made  these  =  6939}  days,  that  ii< 
19  X  365^.  This  cycle  being  in  reality  too  sh:^ 
by  more  than  a  month,  in  310  years  it  amaac^'- 
to  one  day,  and  thus  the  full  moon  was  put  >>' 
much  too  late.  So  it  happened  that  a  caki^ls^ 
tion  which  was  at  one  time  right,  was  foun<i  t' 
be  wrong  in  the  13th  cent.  In  the  year  In- 
attention was  directed  to  this  subject  by  an  cr- 
known  author,  and  by  the  monk  Isaac  AepjrQ!. 
who  in  the  year  1372,  wrote  a  treatise  on  \^ 
cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  orrurs  s 
section  (c.  16.),  rttpl  rijs  rov  ndajc^  htn^!^^ 
'dxxu;,  ittfi  trii  rov  xofovtov  cr^oXf ponTfof  (in  Peli^' 
Uranolog.  p.  204,  sq.)  At  the  Constance  Coas- 
oil  (1414),  Peter  d'Ailly  delivered  his  EzhrUr 
iio  super  kdUndarii  correciione,  and  at  the  Basle- 
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).  Nicolaaa  von  Cusa,  in  1436,  his  Traciatvs  de 
tparatione  caltndarU  (in  his  Opp,  Basil,  15G5, 
bl.p.  1155-67).  Greg.  Xlll.,  in  obedience  to  the 
ommand  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  having, 
)y  a  commission,  fixed  upon  the  plan  laid  down 
)j  AlojsiuB  Cilius  in  his  Compendium  novce  ra- 
ionis  TestiUiendi  calendarium,  by  a  Bull  of  Feb. 
M,  1582,  enjoined  the  use  of  the  improved  Car 
endar.  The  object  of  this  improvement  was  to 
•estore  the  Easter  Festival  as  it  stood  related  to 
Jie  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  position 
t  occupied  in  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
md  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  postponement 
)f  the  vernal  equinox  and  full  moon.  To  bring 
)ack  the  vernal  equinox  to  March  2l8t,  10  days 
rere  dropped  from  the  Calendar.  The  15th  Oct., 
being  made  to  follow  the  4th,  and  to  regulate 
;he  vernal  full  moon,  the  new  moons  were  set 
)ack  three  days,  the  first  one,  in  the  first  year 
Jius  arranged,  being  put  from  Jan.  3d  on  the 
)receding  Dec.  Slst.  In  order  to  fix  this  rela- 
;ion,  the  Julian  mode  of  intercalation  and  the 
anar  cycle  of  19  years  were  retained  each 
iime  for  a  century,  whilst  for  each  secular  yenr 
t  was  determined  that  the  intercalary  day  in 
;he  course  of  400  years  should  be  omitted  three 
.imes,  and  that  the  new  moon  in  the  course  of 
^500  years  should  be  set  back  eight  times  for 
mcb  day.  In  order  to  efiiect  this  correction  in 
he  lunar  cycle,  Epacts  were  introduced,  i.  e., 
jalculations  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon 
)n  Jan.  Ist.  For  particulars,  see  Chrisioph,  Flor 
nus,  a  German  Jesuit  of  Bamberg,  in  his  Ro- 
nani  Calendarii  a  Gregorio  XIII.,  P.  M,  resit- 
'uii  explicalio,  ClemeiUis  VIII.,  jussu  ediia,, 
Rom,  1603,  fol. ;  Ddamhre,  Ilist.  de  Tastron. 
nodcrne,  T.  I.,  Par.  1821,  4,  p.  1-84;  Ideler, 
Elandb.  der  Chron.  vol.  IL  p.  301-321. 

The  Calendar  of  the  new  style,  and  the  Fesi. 
Calendar  of  Protestants. — The  Gregorian  C.  hav- 
ng  been  rejected  by  Prot.,  the  Julian  was  intro- 
luced  into  Germany.  All  the  movable  feasts 
vcre  changed,  and  in  the  dating  of  the  days  of 
he  month,  the  adherents  of  the  latter  were  ten 
lays  in  advance  of  the  former.  To  reconcile 
;he  differences  that  thus  obtained  among  a  mixed 
)opulation,  the  Evangelical  powers  of  Germany 
Tamed  a  new  Cal.,  23  Sept.  1699,  which  agreed 
with  the  Gregorian  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  but 
iiffered  from  it  in  that  of  the  Festivals,  which 
irere  to  be  arranged  according  to  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
md  of  the  Easter  full  moon  being  calculated 
iccording  to  the  meridian  of  Uraniburg,  and, 
mtii  further  inquiry,  the  hitherto  almost 
generally  used  ludophinian  tables  of  Kepler, 
i  difference  in  the  time  for  keeping  Easter  hav- 
ng  been  first  observed  in  the  yenr  1724,  the 
Protestants  observing  it  on  April  9th,  and  the 
Datbolics  on  April  16th,  there  sprang  up  serious 
iontemtions  among  them  whicn  led  to  mutual 
persecution.  In  tne  year  1744,  the  dispute  was 
lettled  by  allowing  both  sides  equal  rights,  and 
n  1788,  at  a  Die^  tlie  Corpus  Evangelicorum, 
ransferred  the  Easter  PpHtival.  At  this  same 
[)iet,  on  motion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  was 
letermined  to  celebrate  Easter  and  the  movable 
easts  dependant  on  it,  at  the  same  time  with 
he  Catholics,  t.  e.,  according  to  the  reckoning 
if  the  Gregorian  cycle.    A  new  Calendar  was 


published  and  made  obligatory  on  all  classes. 
The  same  difference  of  8  davs  between  the  as* 
tronomical  nnd  the  cvcle  datum  of  Easter  has 
reappeared  in  1798.  1818,  1825,  1845.  See  my 
treatise :  Hist,  of  Easter  Fest.,  since  the  Cal. 
Rcf.  &c..  Berlin.  1845. 

The  Eoangelieal  Calendar  of  the  Saints, — 
Though  the  Prot.  principle  required  that  many 
names  of  saints  which  decorated  the  old  Cal. 
should  be  omitted,  and  others  inserted :  in  Ger- 
many, the  Catholic  C,  the  chronological  portion 
excepted,  passed  over  into  the  Evangelical 
Church  unchanged.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and 
construct  a  Cal.  that  would  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  universal,  an  improved  Evange- 
lical Cal.  has  been  constructed  by  the  under- 
signed. To  facilitate  its  use,  it  is  illustrated  by 
biographical  sketches.  See  my  treatise:  the 
improvement  of  Evan.  Cal.  two  disc,  before  the 
Clerical  Conf.  at  Stralsund,  1849,  and  the  Eccles. 
Diet,  at  Stuttgardt.  1850,  Berlin.  1850.  Comp. 
the  trans,  of  Rhenish  Provincial  Synod,  1847, 
(pub.  as  MSS.,  Neuwied,  1848,  p.  19,  61,  &c.,  and 
by  Kling,  Month.  Journ.  for  Evang.  C.  of  Rhine 
Prov.  and  Westphalia,  vol.  VI.  p.  38,  Sbc,) ;  and 
those  of  Diet,  at  Stuttgardt,  1850,  (p.  74,  &c,), 
and  Recens.  by  Kopk^,  in  Gen.  Month.  Jour, 
for  Science  and  Lit,  1852,  p.  1,  &c.,  112,  &c.,  and 
Kling,  in  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritik.  1855,  vol. 
2,  p.  425,  &c.  F.  Piper. —  Ermentrout, 

Calf,   Golden,     The  toorship  of  Calves.     See 
Ex.  32 : 1-29,  with  Deut.  9:7-21 ;  and  1  K.  12 : 
28,32;  2  K.  10:29;  17:16;  IIos.  8:5,  6;  10: 
5  ;  13 : 2 :  Ps.  106  :  19  ;  Am.  4  :  4.    The  usual 
term  calf    causes    confusion   and    perplexity^. 
According  to  the  Hebrew,  the  oldest  version,  and 
analogy,  it  should  be  hull,  an  animal  two   or 
three  years  old  (1  Sam.  16:2,  &o.),  yet  one  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  juvenciis,  juvenca.    The  word 
for  a  sticking  calf  is  different  (Gen.  18 :  7,  &c). 
The  LXX.  uses  both  ftotixoi  nnd  hafjuO^i ;  but  the 
Greek  also  distinguishes   between  uoaxof  nnd 
IJi06z^^v,   especially   the    LXX.      Philo    uses 
t^ai^o;  and  fwiz^  ^^^  ^^^^  Golden  Calf  (de  ebriet. 
M.  I.,  Z7l.de  special,  legg.).    So  Hebrews  9  :  12, 
19  and  13.  In  Rev.  4 : 7,  $i66xoi  cprtainly  means 
a  bull.     So  Lactantius.  Bengel,  Heinrichs,  de 
Wette,  and  Ebrard.     The  case  also  requires  this 
sense.      Images  of  bulls  anciently  symbolized 
deities,  of  calves  never.     The  bull  with  his  horns 
is  a  natural  symbol  of  strength,  especially  of  the 
male  generative  energies  of  nature.  In  the  earli- 
est times,  the  worship  of  beasts  was  universal 
(Ottfribd MiJLLKR,  Prolegomena:  J.  G.  Mcller, 
Huitzilopochtli,  u.  Gesch.  d.  American.  Urrelig.]. 
RoTQ  thinks  that  animal-worship  sprang  from 
the  use  of   hieroglyphics    (Gesch.  d.  abendl. 
Philos.  I.,  187,  &c.);  but  history  reverses   this 
order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  aborigines, 
whilst  the  more  cultivated  Greeks  had  anthropo- 
morphized deities.     In  Egypt,  the  worship  of 
animals  is  thought  to  have  begun   in  the  2d 
dynasty  (So  Manetho  in  Euseb.,  Sgncellus,  p, 
56.  BuNSEN,  Anh.  zu.  B.  HI.,  11;  comp.  IL,  103 ; 
III.,  7.    The  ox  is  held  sacred  in  India,  and  most- 
ly represents  Shiva,  The  Persians  trace  all  life  to 
the  primeval  bull,  and  the  bull  is  their  symbol 
of  Mithras.    In  Western  Asia,  Baal  is  set  iipi>n 
a  bull  (see  Baal),  and  Molooh  Hike  Astarte)  h:w 
an  ox's  head  {Movers^  L,  377).    And  although 
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the  later  Oreeke  ateribed  animal-wonhip  to  bar- 
barians, they  derived  many  analogies  and  com- 
parisons from  it  (0.  Muller,  I,  c).  Hence, 
fidvta  fa  fuyaxok  xai  fiutia  might  be  called  taw^i 
by  them.  Eustatb.  voce  jSov;.  Uence,  the  more 
ancient  symbol  of  Bacchus  was  a  bull,  later, 
bull's  horns ;  and  he  was  always  styled  ^ovyivris 
{Pausan,\l,f  26).  The  myth  represents  even 
Zeus  as  a  bull.  The  image  of  Artemis  and 
Juno  Lacinia  is  a  golden  cow.  Artemis  in  Nine- 
veh is  a  tauropolos  with  bulls.  As  the  symbol 
of  fertility  is  found  in  water  and  in  the  sun's 
warmth,  the  bull  was  closely  associated  with 
both.  Even  the  Greeks  represented  river  gods 
as  bulls,  AeliaHt  V.  II.  2,  33  ;  the  ocean  is  called 
tav^oxfMvo^ ;  the  bull  was  sacred  to  Poseidon, 
whose  priests  were  called  bulls.  And  as  the 
Asiatic  sun-gods  possess  bovine  attributes,  so 
those  of  the  Greek  myths.  Helios  has  360  oxen  ; 
00  Apollos,  Heracles,  &c.  Here  the  oxen  are 
days ;  those  of  Orpheus  are  months  (Proclus  in 
Hesiod,  168).  No  people  are  known  to  have  car- 
ried animal  worship  so  far  as  the  E^ptians,  who 
from  the  earliest  times  had  their  Apis  and 
Mnevis,  both  alive  and  in  images  (J^eta,  I.,  9, 7; 
Strabo  XVII.,  805).  Apis,  as  aitvo^  ^a^  xa^rtCitv 
xai  cviTfc^uK  (Aelian,  H.  An.  XL,  10.),  was  inti- 
mately related  to  the  son  and  Nile-god  ;  Mnevis 
was  the  sun-buU  and  sun-god  in  Heliopolis. 
Onuphis  in  Ilermonthis  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was 
considered  an  imago  of  the  sun  (Miacrob,  ScUum. 
I.,  21,) ;  and  Isis  was  supposed  io  be  a  cow. 

The  golden  calf  which  Aaron  prepared  in  the 
desert  was  obviously  derived  from  tno  Egyptian 
religion.  This  is  the  opinion  of  ancient  and 
modern  scholars.  The  brazen  serpent,  and  some 
other  forms  of  the  Israelitish  cultus,  aUo  point 
to  Egypt  (Comp.  Josh.  24 :  14 ;  Ezek.  20 : 7,  8  ; 
23:3,  8).  But  PhiWs  opinion  (U  c.)  adopted 
by  Millius,  that  the  golden  calf  repre^iented 
Typhon,  is  untenable.  Tvphon  was  no  bull-god, 
but  a  serpent-monster.  Vatke,  L,  393,  regards 
the  golden  calf  as  an  ancient  Canaanite  symbol, 
and  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  religion  of 
the  Israelites.  Following  this  view,  Daumer  and 
GhiUany  refer  it  to  the  worship  of  Moloch.  But 
such  large  images  were  not  then  yet  used  by  the 
Canaanites,  (see  Baal).  The  ceremonies,  also, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex.  32)  correspond  better  with  Egyptian  orgies 
[Herodotus,  IL,  60 ;  III.,  27).  than  with  the  hu- 
man sacrifices  of  Moloch.  This  calf,  moreover, 
was  designed  to  represent  Jehovah.  (Comp. 
Mic&AELis,  Mos.  Recht  v.,  J  245;  Hekgstenberq, 
Moses  and  Egypt;  Movers,  Phocnic.  L,  380). 

In  itself,  such  aymhoU  were  not  adverse  to  the 
wihodoz  Hebrew  view  of  religion.  We  not  only 
find  the  forms  and  faces  of  beasts  in  prophetic 
visions  (Ezek.  1:10;  10:14;  Rev.  4:7),  but 
such  symbols  are  actually  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  the  Temple  (1  K'inga  7 :  25, 29.  See  Tern- 
pie).  The  symbol  might  be  taken  in  a  general  and 
abstract  way,  as  representing,  not  a  single  beast, 
but  the  strength  ot  beasts,  and  so  the  power  of 
God.  As  the  symbol  therefore  of  an  attribute 
of  God,  the  use  of  an  ox-image  was  not  more 
obnoxious  to  monotheism,  than  that  of  animals 
attributed  to  Hellenic  anthropomorphisms.  But 

^as  one  thing  to  make  such  use  of  a  symbol, 
another  to  worship  the  animal  or  its  image. 


Originally,  of  course,  both  rested  on  the  same 
childlike,  symbolical  way  of  contemplating  na- 
ture ;  and  the  use  of  such  svmbols  was  osualh 
preceded  by  creature-worship.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, representing  Deity  in  the  form  of  an  animal 
was  dangerous  to  the  monotheistic  principle 
(hence  the  second  commandment),  using  animals 
as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes  might  be  alloweii. 
And  yet  the  making  of  the  calf  was  denounced 
by  God,  by  Moses,  nnd  the  writer  of  Gen<»ifis 
(Ex.  32 :  33, 21,  26,  30 ;  Deut.  9 :  7,  and  25).  One 
might  ask:  Why  Moses  set  up  the  Brazen  &r- 
pent^  which  was  also,  subsequently,  condemned 
(2  Kings  18 :  4).  The  difference  between  the  ser- 
pent and  calf  must  have  lain,  on  the  one  hand. 
in  the  different  character  of  the  services,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  fact  that  the  serpent  mereW 
symbolized /br  the  time  the  divino  power  of  heal- 
ing that  malady ;  whilst  the  bull  was  the  «>Tmbol 
of  an  essential  attribute,  and  so  might  ca^ik 
become  an  idol.  When  there  was  danger  of  this 
with  regard  to  the  serpent,  it  was  destrnyed. 
Afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  undc 
the  similitude  of  an  ox  was  revivrd,  it  was  severe- 
ly denounced  (Judges  17 : 3 ;  19 :  14,  17,  30;  8: 
27 ;  17 : 6).  In  these  passages  it  i«  not  positirelj 
said  that  the  images  were  tht>«c  of  bulli),  bat 
this  seems  most  probable,  as  human  representa- 
tions of  God  were  unknown,  even  among  Assy- 
rians and  Persians.  But  the  ephod  namf'd  is 
not  the  image  of  an  ox,  but  the  cape  of  the 
priest.  Under  Jeroboam  I.  (see  Art.),  bull-wor- 
ship was  vigorously  revived  (1  Kings  12: 28, 4e.; 
2  Kings  10 :  29 ;  Amos  4 :  4 ;  8  :  14).  This  oultos 
was  distinctly  called  Jehovah- worship.  Jeroboam 
shunned  actual  idolatry,  and  bis  course  wa.4  not 
condemned  as  idolatrous,  but  as  unlawful.— Tiro 
questions  have  been  asked  here,  which  .ire  of 
less  dogmatic  than  exegetical  value:  whence  did 
the  Israelites  obtain  so  much  gold?  and  bow 
could  Moses  burn  and  grind  the  calf,  and  make 
the  people  drink  it?  In  regard  to  the  first,  we 
know  too  little  of  the  particular  circ«m"<Uncc5 
of  the  Israelites  to  obtain  a  definite  answer.  Bot 
usually,  noniade  tribes  have  more  gold  than  one 
would  suppose,  and  they  apply  it  chiefly  to  relid- 
ous  uses.  We  have  an  answer,  however,  in  Ex. 
11:2;  12 :  35,  36.  And  though  the  image  raaj 
not  have  been  small,  it  was  probablv  not  as  mas- 
sive as  Winer  would  make  it.  The  root  of 
HDDID  (fasting,)  is  r|DJ  =  to  cast  and  to  cotcr, 

because  the  castings  were  usually  the  coTcnng 
ef  a  wooden  (vjto^iAoj)  carved  image.  (See  bnaga, 
Comp.  Is.  40 :  19 ;  30 :  22).  Such,  according  to 
Rosenmuller,  and  Hengstenberg,  was  the  polden 
calf.    The  difficult  words,  Qina  "li'M  ("• 

32 :  4),  are  not  to  be  referred,  however,  to  th« 
wooden  image,  but  to  the  gold  (see  2Kings5:23). 
Thus  the  second  question  is  also  answereJ.  if 
was  the  wooden  portion  that  was  burnt.  The 
gold  was  pounded  fine,  (it  is  not  prt)bfthle  that 
a  chemical  process  was  used,)  mingled  witn 
water  and  drunk — the  symbolical  act  to  repre- 
sent abhorrence  of  tho  image.  Josiah  did  toe 
same  with  the  images  of  Baal  and  Aachera.  Toe 
thing  must  have  been  pmcticabic  in  some  form. 
(Comp.  Skldends,  de  JDiis  Syns.  I.,  4 :  BocHisii, 
Hierozoicon  I.,  339,  sqo. ;  Wi.ser  ;  Hkncsten- 
BKRo,  Moses  and  Egypt  ;^uktz,  Gesch.  d.  A.  n.j- 
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Calixtns  I.  was  Roman  bishop  under  Helio- 
pibaluB  and  Alex.  Seyerus,  perhaps  from  220- 
2C,  in  a  happy  period  therefore  for  the  infant 
Church,  since  neither  the  Syrian  Toluptuary, 
nor  the  religious  edeotio  thought  of  persecuting 
it  The  latter,  according  to  Lampridius  (in 
vit.  Alex.),  even  purposed  to  build  a  temple  to 
Jesus,  and  readily  permitted  C.  to  build  a 
church,  though  Platina  already  {in  vit  CaL  I.), 
doubts  that  he  built  the  splendid  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Trastevere.  It  is  less  doubtful 
that  ho  founded  the  celebrated  grave-yard  of  the 
martyrs  near  Rome,  which  bears  his  name. 
His  martyrdom,  dated  by  the  Act.  Mart,,  with 
that  of  man^r  others,  under  the  above  emperors, 
is  rendered  improbable  by  the  known  disposi* 
tion  of  the  latter  towards  Christianity.  The 
four  great  fasts  of  the  year,  as  some  disciplinary 
regulations  and  decretals,  are  attributed  to  him 
no  doubt  supposititiously.  —  Anast.  mt,  St, 
Caltjai,  ap.  Murat.  Scrr.  III.,  P.  I. ;  Augxrii, 
91/.  ib.  P.  II.;  Baroniu9,  Annal.  ad.  h.  a.; 
Neander,  Church  History,  vol.  I.  —  U.  de- 
fended from  the  royal  family  of  Burgundy, 
vas  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  when  he  was 
elected  Pope,  Feb.  1.  1119,  by  the  Cardi- 
nals assembled  at  Clugny.  Even  as  papal 
legate  he  had  shown  such  determination,  that 
the  Emperor,  Henry  Y.,  feared  in  him  a  second 
Gregory.  As  Po|)e,  however,  he  showed  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  bringing  the  long  controversy 
concerning  investiture  to  a  close,  even  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  absolute  claims  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  power  in  Italy  was  no  longer 
that  of  Gregory  VII.,  nor  was  his  opponent  a 
single  wavering  emperor,  since  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire  agreed  with  their  imperious  head 
concerning  investiture.  Henry,  to  be  absolved 
from  the  ban,  promised  the  legates  to  resign  to 
St.  Peter  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches,  and 
that  this  compact  should  be  finally  adopted  at 
an  interview  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at 
Mousson,  in  Champagne.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, put  off  the  legates  from  time  to  time ;  and  the 
Pope,  seeing  through  his  wiles,  again  excommu- 
nicated him  at  Rbeims.  Whilst  Henry  was  at 
war  with  his  princes,  C.  entered  Rome,  and  thence 
went  to  Beneventure  for  auxiliaries  from  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Calabria,  against  Gregory  YIIL, 
the  rival  Pope  of  Henry.  Gregory  fled  to  Sutri, 
but  was  given  up  by  its  inhabitants,  brought  to 
Rome,  and  shut  up  by  C.  in  the  monastery  of 
Cava  near  Salerno.  This  victory  over  the 
Emperor  disposed  the  latter  to  a  peace  with  the 
Pope,  who  responded  with  dignity  and  modera- 
tion. C.  required  that  the  Church  should  obtain 
what  belonged  unto  Christ ;  and  the  Emperor, 
what  belonged  to  him.  A  moderate  tendency 
arose  at  this  time  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  to  whose  decisions,  even  in  political  mat- 
ters, the  Emperor  had  to  yield,  and,  which 
achieved  an  equitable  solution  of  the  question 
of  investiture.  A  general  council  of  the  Ger- 
man Church  was  held  at  Mayence,  Sept.  8, 
1122,  where  it  was  concluded  that  the  elections 
of  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  empire  should  bo 
free  and  canonical,  and  be  held  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  though  without  constraint  and 
simony ;  that,  in  contested  elections,  the  Empe- 
ror, with  the  advice  of  the  metropolitans  and 


provincial  bishops,  should  decide  for  and  protect 
the  better  party ;  that  the  person  elected  should 
receive  the  regalia  from  the  Emperor,  with  the 
sign  of  the  sceptre,  but  investiture  from  the 
Church,  with  ring  and  crosier ;  and  that  who- 
ever was  consecrated  in  parts  of  the  empire  out* 
side  of  Germany,  should  receive  the  regalia 
from  the  Emperor  within  six  months.  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  in  Germany  the 
person  elected  should  first  be  invested  and  after* 
wards  consecrated:  in  Italy,  vice  versa  (Sten- 
zel,  I.,  p.  700).  Both  parties  promised  each 
other  peace  and  protection,  and  the  Emperor 
the  restitution  of  the  regalia  and  territories  of 
St  Peter  occupied  by  him.  This  concordat, 
adopted  at  Worms,  Sept.  23,  1122,  ended  the 
long  dispute  concerning  investiture. — The  efforts 
of  C.  to  subvert  in  France  the  rights  of  the  king 
over  the  bishops,  and  to  establish  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  legates,  failed  altogether.  March  18, 
1124,  C.  held  a  Lateran  council,  in  which  the 
edicts  of  Greg.  YIII.  were  once  more  annulled, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  Turkish  war.  He 
died  Deo.  12, 1124  (according  to  Pagi;  Dec.  19, 
according  to  Card,  Aragon),  —  Four  biogr.  in 
Murat,  Scrr.  III.  P.  I.,  p.  418,  et  P.  II.,  p.  364 ; 
Platina,  Baronius,  ad.  h.  a. ;  Stemd,  Gesch. 
Deutsohl.  unt.  d.  fr.  Kais.  I.,  p.  686,  &o, ;  {de 
Brut/9)  Hist  de  Papes,  T.  II.  d  la  Haye,  1732, 
p.  602. —  m.,  before  his  elevation,  Alfonso 
Borgia,  a  Spaniard,  grew  up  at  the  court  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon  and  Naples,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
Church,  as  also  the  oardinalship  granted  him  by 
Eugene  lY.  He  was  elected  Pope,  April  8, 
1455.  Though  not  without  virtues,  and  well 
acquainted  with  papal  law,  yet  his  great  a^e, 
80  years,  incapacitated  him  to  remedy  the  evils 
caused  by  his  own  nepotism.  Soon  af^r  his 
elevation,  he  proclaimed  a  war  against  the 
Turks ;  preachers  of  a  crusade,  and  legates  with 
indulgences,  were  sent  through  all  Europe  to 
reconcile  the  princes,  muster  forces,  and  collect 
monies.  Processions  were  ordered  to  be  held, 
and  prayers  to  be  said  three  tiroes  a  day  for 
success  to  the  enterprise  —  the  latter,  the  origin 
of  the  prayers  which  still  obtain  in  Catholic 
countries.  By  indulgences  and  alms  immense 
sums  of  money  were  collected,  but  tho  tithes 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  caused  violent  opposi« 
tion  in  Germany  and  France.  The  doctors  of 
the  University  of  Paris  and  the  clergy  of  Ronen 
appealed  from  the  papal  bull  to  a  general  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  Germany  the  tax  was  regarded  as  a 
financial  trick  of  the  Roman  court,  which  could 
not  be  exacted  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  appealed  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  a  future  council.  C.  at 
last  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gal- 
leys, which  sailed  to  the  relief  of  Rhodes,  and 
fortified  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but 
not  being  supported  by  the  Christian  princes,  it 
soon  returned,  and  the  islands  were  retaken  by 
the  infidels.  The  victory,  too,  of  Huniades  at 
Belgrade  (1456),  seems  to  have  removed  the  most 
pressing  danger.  Another  obstacle  was  the 
Pope's  hostility  to  Alfonso  of  Naples,  after 
whose  death  he  refused  to  acknowledge  his  na- 
tural son,  Fernando,  and  claimed  the  kingdom 
as  having  reverted  to  him  as  an  apostolic  fief. 
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He  was  ruled  in  this  by  bis  nephews,  one  of 
whom,  Roderigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Alexander 
VI.  (see  Art.),  be  had  made  city  prefect,  chief 
commander  of  the  papal  troops,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  oncanonical  age,  cardinal.  An- 
other nephew,  Pedro  Borgia,  he  made  dnke  of 
Spoleto,  and  designed  him  for  the  Neapolitan 
orown.  The  aged  Pope  died  Aug.  6, 1558,  and 
his  infamous  nephews  at  once  forsook  Rome, 
where  they  had  committed  murders  and  rapine, 
and  stirred  up  incessant  turmoils.  —  Pl^Uina, 
▼it.  CaL  III. ;  RaynM,  ad  a.  1455-58,  Ghron. 
Htrsaug.  T.  II. ;  Aenecu  Sylvitu. 

Dr.  O.  VoiGT.  —  Beinecke, 
CftlixtUB,   George,  the  most  liberal  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Melanehthontan  theologians  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  17th  cent.,  was 
bom    at   Medelbye,    Silesia,    Dec.    14,    1586. 
Under  the  tuition  of  bis  father,  a  pupil  of  Me- 
lanohthon,  and  that  of  Latomus,  rector  of  the 
school  at  Flensburg,  he  soon  reached  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  humaniara,  that  in  his  16th  year 
he  could  visit  the  University  of  Helmstildt, 
where,  from  1603-7,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
the  languages.    His  principal  teachers  were  J. 
Caselius  (see  Art.),  and  0.  Martini,  a  Belgian. 
By  the  latter,  he  was  so  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  to  identify 
it  with  all  true  philosophy  in  general,  and  was 
thus  prepared  to  point  out  its  peculiar  mission 
and  secure  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy.    From  the  same  teacher  he 
also  learned  to  make  such  an  application  of  it  to 
theology,  that  a  historical  treatment  of  the  latter, 
by  way  of  reference  to  the  Church   Fathers, 
could  only  improve  it,  and  free  it  from  the  vaga- 
ries and  inanities  of  innovators.      Following 
this  tendency,  and  having  from  1607  applied 
himself  more  fully  to  theology,  C.  pursued  the 
study  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  separated 
himself  from  the  living  theologians  of  Helm- 
BtUdt,  most  of  them  rigid  Lutherans  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  humanists  and  their  studies.    Ex- 
tensive literary  tours  (from  1609-13)  through 
Germany,  Belgium,  England  and  France,  occu- 
pied in  examining  libraries  and  attending  dis- 
cussions ;  a  winter  spent  in  Cologne,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the   Romish  Church 
and  theology ;  a  sojourn  at  London,  where  he 
met  with  Casaubonus ;  another  at  Paris,  where 
be  again  came  in  contact  with  the   Romish 
Church,  and  its  literature  and  theology,  en- 
larged his  sphere  of  vision  far  beyond  that  of 
the  Saxon  magUiri  nostri,  and  forced  from  him 
the  admission  that  Reformed  and  Romish  theo- 
logians had  also  some  good  qualities,  of  which 
the  others  were  ignorant.    With  such  qualifi- 
cations, he  was  appointed,  in  reward  for  a  dis- 
Sutation  held  with  a  Jesuit,  by  Fr.  Ulrich, 
^uke  of  Brunswick,  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstildt,  in  which  capacity  be  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  a  supporter  of  a  huma- 
nistic and  historical,  Melanohthonian,  '*  mode- 
rate" and  ironical  theology  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  up  to  his  death  in  1656.  —  But  in  the 
age  of  the  30  years'  war,  neither  the  Romish 
nor    Lutheran    theologians  were    disposed    to 
*neet  these  pacific  efforts,  and  hence  the  labors 
C,  outside  of  Brunswick,  were  a  series  of 
lures.    The  rigid  Lutherans  in  the  Consistory 


of  the  country,  such  as  Sattler,  Pfnffrad.  Wal- 
ther,  Strube,  and  others,  watched  him  closely. 
In  his  earliest  disquisitions  {de  prtctip.  rdig. 
Chr.  cap.,  1C13,  a  kind  of  compend  of  theology), 
they  did  not  find  the  complete  doctrine  of 
ubiquity.     In  1616,  a  treatise  of  C,  deimmort. 
anim.  et  resttrr,  mort,,  was  sent,  before  its  im- 
primatur, by  the  Consistory  to  the  theological 
faculty  of  Giessen  for  their  opinion ;  and  as  B. 
Mentzer  thought  that  its  careful  statement  of 
the  consensus  gentium  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
discussed,  betrayed  too  high  an  appreciation  of 
philosophy;  and  found  objections  also  to  C/s 
exegetical  deviations  from  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  publication  of  the  work 
was  prohibited  and  C.  censured.    In  1627  the 
work  appeared  much   enlarged.     His  cpiloixe 
theotogtCB,  published  by  friends  in  1619,  not  only 
revived     former     suspicions    with     regard  to 
ubiquity,  but  his  nice  distinctions  between  what 
may  be  known  by  philosophy  and  what  by  retfr 
lation  only;  between   the  natural  and  supe^ 
natural  in  the  nature  of  man  before  the  fall,  as 
also  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  sin  and  fome 
synereistic  expressions,  &c.,  gave  new  offence. 
In  1621,  therefore,  the  assembled  theolo;rian8 
of  Saxony,  Iloe  v.  Hoeneggs  prosidinir,  decided 
against  Calixtus.  In  1628,  also,  the  immenw  his- 
torical and  philosophical  training  required  by 
his  apparatus  theologicus  for  a  deeper  study  of 
theology,  seemed  to  many  perhaps  mere  exa^ 
geration,  however  forcible  his  warning  that  to 
discourage  theologians  in  the  study  of  ancient 
literature   and  philosophy,  was  only  to  faror 
barbarism  and  incompetence  among  the  cler^v. 
In  1629,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  edition  of 
Augustine's  de  doetrina  Christiana,  and  to  the 
Commonitorivm    of  VincentUis    Lcrineii^i^,  C. 
showed  how  the  well  ascertained  original  pen« 
of  the  Scriptures  could  be  rendered  still  more 
indisputable  by  examining  what  the  Church 
Fathers  had  found  in  it  and  what  not,  and  bow 
this  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  mi^i 
be  employed  against  the  Papists,  who  could  not 
decline  the  argument.     This,  with  earlier  p^ 
lemical   writings   {e,  g,,  his  de  pontif.  sairif. 
miss.,  Frankf.  1614),  as  also  the  fact  that  be 
was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  Prote^tint 
theology,  had  drawn  upon  him  a  series  of  at- 
tacks from  his  former  fellow  student  and  Fubse- 
quent  pupil,  the  apostate  B.  Neuhaii^  whom  he 
answered  in  1634  in  a  fragmentary  trenti««»  on 
theologia  moraJis,  and  in  a  larger  irenioal  work, 
de  arte  nova  Nihusii,  addressed  to  the  theolo- 
gians of  Cologne ;  the  former  beinj:  an  effort 
more  closely  to  reunite  ethics,  as  a  part  of  8ot^ 
riology,  with  doctrinal  theology  ;  the  latter  en- 
couraging a  pacific  tendency  by  showing  how  in 
fundamentals  all  Christian  parties  wore  after  sll 
agreed,  and  how  a  complete  reunion  might  gra- 
dually be  accomplished.     But  this  conciliatory 
portrayal  of  the  affinities  of  religious  parde*, 
in  spite  of  its  evident  design  Bcienti6cally  to 
anninilate  Romish  antagonism,  seemed  to  the 
zealous  Lutheran  theologians  as  a  partial  apos- 
tasy to   the  Papacy.     In   1640,  Biisher,  e^un* 
cillor  of  state  and  preacher  at  HanoTer,  ««tirrtd 
op  in  his  **  Oryptopap.  nov,  iheol.  Hdmst"^^^ 
and  new  suspicions  and  proofs  that  the  tbejlo- 
gians  of  HelmstHdt,  C.  and  hb  colleague  n^f 
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lojas,  bad  in  many  points  departed  from  the 
loctrines  of  the  Corpiu  Jidium  (see  Art.  Brans- 
rick).  Thns  C.  wa^  now  forced  at  onoe  to  re- 
nte the  Lutheran  charge  of  cryptocatholicism, 
knd»  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  Neuhaus 
ind  other  K.  Catholic  opponents,  to  continue,  by 
ray  of  the  most  convincing  refutation  of  Ro- 
nish  doctrines,  his  irenical  efforts.  The  former 
le  did  in  his  "  WiderUg,  dea  unwarhrh,  Ge- 
lu:7ii9,  unt.  d,  7Hi.  Krtfpiopap."  Ac,  (Laneb. 
[641 ) ;  the  latter,  in  his  *'  itercUa  compell,  ad  acad. 
Colon,,  and  other  appendices  to  his  edition 
1642)  of  Gassander's  dialogue,  *^de  com.  sub. 
dr.  spec. ;"  as  also  in  hia  "  resp.  maUd.  Mbgunt. 
heol.  pro  R.  P.  infaUtb.  &c."  (Ilelmst.  1644-5), 
ind  in  a  series  of  smaller  tracts.  Still  more 
m pardonable  with  Lutheran  zealots,  although 
le  Tigorously  controyerted  Calyinist  doctrines, 
^as  his  openly  expressed  and  practised  prefer- 
mcc  of  Reformed  to  Romish  theologians,  as 
fellow  Christians  agreeing  in  essentials.  At 
;he  Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1645),  this  produced  an 
)pen  rupture.  Its  declared  object  was  the  re- 
mion  of  parties  in  the  Church ;  C,  hoping  to 
effect  something  towards  this,  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  associated  with  the  Brandenburg 
lepntios;  but,  because  he  had  ventured  to 
ippear  at  Thorn  in  connection  with  Bergius, 
Reformed  court-preacher  at  Berlin,  the  Luthe- 
ran theologians,  Hiilsemann  of  Leipsic,  and  the 
^oung  hotspur,  Calovius,  preacher  in  Danzig,  to 
Lhe  edification  of  Romanists,  formally  renounced 
ill  communion  with  the  aged  C,  for  which  they 
gained  only  too  much  applause  with  the  great 
nass  of  German  Lutherans.  In  this  way  the 
nost  decided  opponent  of  all  mere  negative 
controversy  was  unavoidably  involved  during 
leveral  of  the  latter  years  of  bin  life,  especially 
if^er  J.  Weller  had  succeeded  Iloe  v.  Iloeneggs, 
it  Dresden,  in  the  commencement  of  those  eon- 
irovorsies,  for  which  the  significant  name  of 
'  sy  ncrotistio  "  has  since  obtained.  The  points 
M>n  trover  ted  here  were  not  great  principles, 
luch  as  the  distinction  between  religion  and 
iheology,  or  philosophy  and  theology,  for  the 
lettlement  of  which  important  hints  had  been 
;iven  in  his  works ;  but  questions  which  were 
iltogether  futile  and  undecidable,  whether,  e.  g., 
md  how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be 
bund  in  the  0.  T.,  &c.  His  enemies,  incom- 
)etent  to  distinguish  between  fundamentals  and 
Lccidentals,  and  in  their  self-complacent  stu- 
)idity  regarding  every  dissent  as  fundamental, 
charged  him  with  indifferentism,  pursuing 
chimeras,  religious  amalgamation  and  syncre- 
ism,  merely  because,  unlike  them,  he  could  not 
>e  indifferent,  or  without  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
\fter  a  series  of  controversial  and  irenical 
vorks,  as  "  de  duab.  qttest.  num  myai.  Tr.  e  ho- 
[lis,  V.  T.  libr.  poasit.  demon  air.  Ac,  1649  et  50, 
iudic.  de  corUrov.  iheol.  quce  inir.  Liith.  et  Ref. 
igit.,  et  de  mutua.  pari.fratem.  afque  toler.  propt. 
ona.  in  fund."  1650;  and.  eod.  an.,  "deaid.  et 
iud.  concord,  ecd.,"  he  ended  this  part  of  his 
abors  with  his  lengthy  "  Widerhg.  der  Ver- 
aumd.  Dr.  J.  WellerW  Ac.  (Helmst.  1651). 
U  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  (1653-54),  his  desire 
or  peace  seemed  at  last  about  to  be  fulfilled ; 
jut  it  soon  appeared  that  the  time  to  decide  po- 
itical  qaestions  by  the  aid  of  theology  had 


passed.  Suspected  and  misjudged  abroad  ex- 
cept by  statesmen,  humanists,  and  non-theo- 
logical opponents  of  a  theological  ochlocracy; 
but  honored  at  home,  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  moderate  theology, 
whose  traces  may  still  be  discerned,  he  died, 
March  19,  1656,  aged  70  years. — The  works  of 
C.  have  never  been  published  complete ;  they 
are,  however,  described  by  his  son  in  his  "  (7a- 
tal,  op.  Calixt.**  Some  not  unimportant  works 
appeared  separately  after  his  death ;  others, 
from  notes  of  his  lectures,  and  therefore  imper- 
fect, during  his  life.  Of  the  former  are  his  in- 
teresting *'  orationea  aelectce"  Helmst.  16C0 ;  of 
the  latter,  the  "  expoaii,  literal.,*'  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  often  published 
*^  concord,  evangeliorum.*'  The  commentary  on 
Titus  he  published  himself,  1628.  His  contri- 
butions to  0.  T.  exegesis  were  published  by  his 
son,  under  the  title  "  Liicubr.  ad  quor.  V.  7\  libr. 
iTttellig.  facientea"  Helmst.  1665.  The  compre- 
hensive historical  information  which  enabled 
him  to  discern  at  once  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  every  period,  appears  from  his  monographs 
on  almost  every  separate  doctrine  of  theology, 
all  which  he  prefaced  with  a  complete  history 
of  the  doctrine.  His  manuscript  remains  and 
correspondence  are  found  in  the  library  and  ar- 
chives of  Wolfenbiittel,  the  library  of  Giittin- 
gen,  the  archives  of  Darmstadt,  and  the  city 
library  of  Hamburg.  —  The  fullest  account  of 
his  life  is  given  in  Moller'a  Cimhria  literata,  Th. 
3,  pp.  121-210.  Also,  "  Cal.  Briefwecha.,  in 
einer  Auaw.  aua  woljenb.  Bandschr.,"  Halle, 
1833,  with  continuations.  Jena,  1835,  and  Mar- 
burg, 1840;  and,  die  Univ.  Uelmai.  im  16th 
Jahrh.,  Halle,  1833,  by  the  undersigned.  Later, 
H.  Schmid,  Oeach.  der  ayncr.  Sireii.  in  der  zeit 
dea  G.  Cal.,  Erlang.  1846 ;  W.  Gaaz,  G.  Cal.  u. 
der  Syncrct.,  Breslau,  1846;  G.  Cal.  u.  aeine 
Zeii,  vol.  I.  1853.  by  the  undersigned. 

E.  L.  Tn.  Hen  KB.  —  Reinecke. 

Caliztines,  a  party  of  Hussites,  see  Huaaiiea. 

Callenberg,  /.  H.,  was  bom  in  1694,  in  the 
principality  of  Gotha,  studied  at  Halle,  became, 
1727,  prof,  extraord.;  and  in  1735,  prof.  ord.  of 
philosophy ;  1739,  prof.  ord.  of  theology ;  f  1760. 
His  works  (enumerated  in  MeuseVs  Lexic.  der 
von  1750-1808,  verstorb.  Schriftstel.,  vol.  II.,) 
deserve  no  mention.  He  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  this 
end  instituted  in  1728  a  missionary  school,  and 
afterwards  a  press  for  Jewish-German  works. 
His  missionaries  were  sent  out  two  by  two,  and 
extended  their  labors  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even,  as  Steph.  Schuize,  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
From  1791,  the  school  became  connected  with 
tb%  Franconian  benevolent  institutions.  From 
accounts  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  reach- 
ing from  1728-91,  it  appears  that  they  extended 
their  efforts  also  to  the  Mohammedans,  but  were 
no  more  successful  here  than  among  the  Jews. 
See  Callenberg'a,  Schulzen*a,  and  Beyer* a  Berichi. 
V.  d.  Anatcdi.  zum  HeUe  der  Jud.  u.  Moham.  ,■ 
DreyhaupVa  Chronik,  2;  Th.  Bilahing,  Geaeh. 
d.  jild.  Rel. ;  Schlegel,  K.  Geach.  dea  18,  Jahrh, 
1  vol. ;  Schrdckh,  K.  Geach.  aeii  der  Ref,  5.  Th. 
p.  491. ;  Encycl.  of  Erach  u,  Gruber. 

HxRzoo. — Reinecke, 

Calmeti  Augtiatine,  a  versatile  scholar  and 
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volaminous  R.  Catholic  writer,  bom  in  1672,  in 
the  diocese  of  Toul,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
St.  Vannus.  He  studied  theology  at  the  priory 
of  Breuil,  but  Hebrew  with  rabre,  a  Re- 
formed divine.  From  1698,  ho  instructed  the 
younger  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Mojren-Moutier 
in  theology ;  1704,  he  became  sub-prior  at  Man- 
Bter,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  expound  the 
Scriptures.  In  1718,  the  Chapter-General  of  his 
order  appointed  him  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  near 
Nancy.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  became  abbot 
of  S^nones,  where  he  remained,  pious  and  un- 
pretending, but  honored  by  all,  and  visited  even 
by  Voltaire,  to  his  death  in  1757.  His  numer- 
ous archselogical,  historical,  and  theological 
works  evinced  immense  information,  but  are 
wanting  in  profundity  and  critical  judgment. 
The  principal  ones  relate  to  scriptural  exegesis, 
according  to  the  principles  established  by  the 
council  of  Trent ;  La  at,  Bibte,  en  lat.  et  en 
fran^.  (Sacy's  version)  av,  un  comment.  litL  et 
crit  (Paris,  1707,  23  yols.,  4to.).  The  Bibh  de 
Vence  is  an  excerpt  of  the  above,  by  AbbS  de 
Vence  (Paris,  1748,  14  vols.  4to.);  the  Bible 
d'Avignon,  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  latter 
(Avign.,  17  vols.  4to.).  The  commentary  gives 
merely  the  grammatical  sense,  accommodated 
to  Catholic  doctrine.  The  most  valuable  por- 
tions are  the  dissertations  on  points  of  history, 
chronology,  and  antiquities,  added  to  each  book 
of  the  bible,  and  which  also  appeared  separately 
as  **  Dissert,  qtii  peuv.  servir  de  proUgom.^  d 
VEerU.  at.,"  3  vols.  Paris,  1720, 4to.-The  Tr^sor 
d*antiq.  aacr.  etprof.  dea  comment,  du  Ccdmet., 
(Amsterd.,  1722,  12  yols.  12mo.)  is  the  same 
work  in  different  order.  —  Diction,  hist,  et  crit., 
chronoL,  geogr.  et  litt.  de  la  BibL,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1722,  fol.;  Suppl.  1728;  contains  in  alphabetical 
order  the  remarks  scattered  through  the  com- 
mentaries (an  excellent  Amer.  ed.,  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Robinson).  It  is  prefaced  with  a  catalogue 
of  works  on  scriptural  exegesis,  and  with  the 
rules  of  catholic  hermeneutics.  His  "Hist, 
aainte  de  VA.  et  du  N.  Test  et  des  Juifs,  etc."  (to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1718, 
4to.)  and  his  "  Hist.  unvc.  aacr.  etprof."  (17  vols. 
Strasb.,  1735, 4to.),  are  unimportant.  More  valu- 
able, though  not  impartial,  is  his  "  Hist.  eccl.  et 
civ.  de  Lorraine  (4  vols.  Nancy,  1728,  fol. ;  7 
yols.  ib.  1745,  8vo.),  His  other  works  have  no 
place  here.  See  Calmet's  autobiography  in  his 
"  Biblioth.  Lorr."  4th  vol.  of  the  hist.  Lorr.,  and 
Vie  de  Calmet,  by  his  nephew  Fang6,  1763,  8, 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works. 

C.  ScHViDT. — Reineeke. 
Calov,  the  most  valorous  champion  of  the 
pugnacious  theology  of  the  17th  cent.,  was  bom, 
1612,  at  Morungen,  in  East  Prussia,  and  as  early 
as  1626  visited  the  University  of  Koenigsberg, 
where  he  studied  Oriental  languages,  physics, 
botany,  and  mathematics.  Having  commenced 
theology,  he,  in  his  21st  year,  wrote  a  contro- 
versial tract  (afterwards  printed  at  Rostock 
OS  Sfereom.  test.  Christ.)  against  the  Reformed 
BergiuR.  In  1634,  he  moved  to  Rostock ;  in  1637 
was  called  to  Koenigsberg  as  prof.  extr. ;  in  1643  to 
the  gymnasium  of  Danzig,  where  he  became  close- 
I'v connected  with  thecontroversialistBotsack.  In 
'),  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Thorn,  where 
let  with  Caiiztua,  and  first  joined  issue  with 


syncretism  (see  Art.  CaHixt.'Tranal.).    In  1650 
he  was  called  to  Wittenberg,  which  thence  re- 
mained, during  the  transition-period  to  pietism 
and  illumination,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Lotbemn 
orthodoxy.     He  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  of  the 
Elector,   George    H. ;    Weller,   the    influential 
chaplain,  was  his  friend  and  patron  ;  and  beinf; 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  able  of  the  Lutheran  theologian*,  he  soon 
became  General  Superintendent  and  Primarias 
of  Tlipology.     His  reputation  had  increased  the 
gymnasium   at  Danzig  to  600   students.    The 
university,  also,  now  rose  to  470-600.    He  him- 
self often  had  200  hearers.     His  c<»llcagnes  and 
the  students  regarded  him  as  a  star  of  the  firFt 
magnitude.     Two  of  his  colleagues,  the  affiible 
Quenstedt  and  the  weak  Deutschmann,  yielded 
unconditionally  to  his  sway.     Only  the  foartfa, 
J.  Meisner,  from  personal  differences  ami  a  lean- 
ing towards  Calixtus,  became,  after  1675,  his 
determined  opponent.     Ever  after,  a  bitter  eoo- 
flict  raged  in  the  citadel  of  this  Lutheran  Zirm, 
between  the  theological  colleagues,  which  al») 
divided  the  students  into  parties.    C.  absented 
himself  from  the  Senate,  and  preached  a:;ain5t 
his  colleague.     He  was  sorely  visited  by  firoiiT 
afflictions,  having  followed  five  wives  and  thi^ 
teen  children  to  the  grave.  In  1684,  fourmontbs 
after  the  death  of  his  last  wife,  he  married,  in 
his  72d  year,  the  youthful  daughter  of  Quen<tedt, 
but  diea  two  years  after,  1686,  aged  74  years. 
Nature  had  formed  him  for  a  Grand  Inquisitor: 
stern   features,   a  firm  lower   jaw,  fixed  and 
piercing  eyes,  indicated  a  firm   and  tenaoi^as 
will,  which,  indifferent  to  every  subjective  in- 
terest, had  surrendered  wholly  to  the  object. 
His  passions,  though  fierce,  were  contmlled  bv 
cool  calculation.     Quotieacunqtte  (fun.  eulog.  bj 
Sohurzfleisch)  iniret  auffragium,  nihil  gratia 
NiRiii  FRBCiBus  DADAT,  regulam  vero  auffraijoHii 
talem  aibi  atatiiebai,  qualem  lex  atque  rdigioprat' 
acribebant.  His  quarrels  in  the  faculty  show  him 
accessible  to  ambition  ;   his  six  marria^,  to 
sensual  enjoyment.    But  this  was  no  doubt  sab- 
ordinate  to  the  ruling  interest  of  the  "jewel  of 
the  true  and  pure  doctrine,''  for  he  aligned  to 
J.  MCiller,  of  Hamburg,  the  sad  condition  of  tiie 
church  of  his  country  as  his  reason  for  declin- 
ing a  call  to  Rostock.    This  surrender  to  a  nn^ 
object  would,  indeed,  even  in  its  contractedne$$, 
deserve  praise,  if  only  the  warm   heart  were 
present.  But  of  this,  neither  his  works,  sermoDi 
or  confidential  correspondence  show  any  tr»e$. 
His  only  practical  work,  his  "  Biblisher  Knlen- 
der,"  is  very  prosaic.     All  that  can  be  said  of 
him  in  this  respect  is,  that  he  was  pleased  with 
it  in  others,  especially  in  such  as  conformed  is 
every  point  to  nis  rule  of  orthodoxy.    Thus  he 
admitted  the  utility  of  the  **examina  cattehettca^ 
in  the  churches.     Worthy  of  note,  too,  h  hi* 
remark  to  Spener,  in  1675.  when  the  latter  had 
sent  to  him  his  **pia  deaideria"  (pia  desideria 
vestra,  aunt  mea  desid.  et  aeq. :  Spener,  grUndL 
Beantw.  des  "  Unfugs  der  Pietisten,"  p.  40). 
Spener  even  ventured  to  defend  to  him,  in  a  letter 
or  the  same  year  (Epp.  ad  J.  Muelleruni.  cfu 
202.    But  Sp.  is  only  the  supposed  author  of 
this  letter),  the  "Pb^tiUe"  of  Hoborg;  nor  does  be 
mention  any  subsequent  separation  between  then. 
The  principal  literary  efforts  of  C.  were  derotad 
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to  polemics.  In  Ibese,  be  is  BOfttbinj^  and  wratby, 
but  free  from  the  petty  personalities  and  the 
violation  of  theological  decorum,  of  which  bis 
Wittenberg  shield-bearers,  Strauch,  Deutsch- 
mann,  &o.,  were  gailty ;  though  the  private  his- 
tory of  the  Wittenberg  faoul^  shows  him  no 
strancrer  to  intrigues.  The  chief  motive  and 
nim  of  bis  polemics,  is  to  slay  the  syncretist 
Hydra  of  Ilelmstildt.  Against  this  are  aimed 
his  '*  prole ff,  institut,  iheolog,,**  1649 ;  **  digress, 
(Unov.  theol,  ffdmsi.  Eegiomont,  Syncret.,*'  1651 ; 
Harm.  Calixi.  haerei,,"  1655,  etc.  Ilis  "eonsens, 
repet  fid,  v,  lulh,"  composed,  1665,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Saxon  court,  sums  up  the  charges 
Against  the  adherents  of  Caliztu?,  all  of  whom 
it  desires  to  see  cut  off  from  the  church  as  hope- 
less "  membra  puirida,"  With  the  greatest  zeal 
and  most  insinuating  address,  he  wrote  to  all 
parts  of  Germany,  even  to  Hungary  and  Sweden, 
to  secure  for  his  new  liber  symbolieus  as  many 
adherents  as  possible.  But  bis  strenuous  resist- 
ance to  the  new  spirit  which  was  just  bea:inning 
to  prevail,  was  in  vain.  With  the  death  of 
George  II.  (1680),  orthodoxy  even  in  Saxony 
lost  its  roost  sealous  guardian  ;  the  privy  coun- 
cil, guided  wholly  by  State  policy,  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Upper  Consistorv,  and  the  Wit- 
tenberg polemics,  as  the  cause  of  disputes  with 
neighboring  States,  lost  favor.  C.'s  "  Hist,  Syn- 
cret"  was  prohibited  (1682) ;  his  voice  in  the 
Consistory  no  longer  heard  (see  Wittenb. 
Theolog.,  p.  202,).  After  Weller's  death,  he 
still  had  friends  and  admirers  in  Oeier  and 
Lucius,  but  the  first  exhorted  him  in  letters  to 
curb  his  passion  (see  my  work,  "  das  acad.  Leb. 
des  ITten  Jahrh.,"  2.  Abth.  p.  91).  Ills  stay  at 
Danzig  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  con- 
troversy with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  protected  by 
the  State ;  the  Reformed,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  century,  had  disputed  supremacy 
with  the  Lutherans;  and  Socinians,  who  had 
made  converts  in  his  vicinity.  Even  in  his  very 
proximity  be  found  a  heretic,  II.  Nicolai.  This 
interesting;  thou<;h  unfortunate  man,  had,  by 
investigations  of  his  own,  arrived  at  Armenian 
views  on  various  points.  In  his  manuscript 
biography,  still  found  in  the  archives  of  Danzig, 
he  complains  that  after  having  for  20  years  dis- 
charfi;ed  his  professorship  unmolested,  0.  had 
for  the  first  time  denounced  him  to  the  council 
and  urc^ed  his  removal.  At  Danzig,  appeared, 
1647,  C.'s  "mataeol  papist** ;  1648,  *'theoL 
apost.  rom."  and  other  controversial  tracts.  Of 
those  printed  at  Wittenberg  we  yet  mention  his 
"di3cuss,  controv.  hod.  temp,  int,  eccl,  orth.  et  ref, 
cod.  afjit.,'*  1655 ; "  Soein.prqflig.,*'  1652 ;  and  as 
if  tho  struggles  in  his  own  church  did  not  give 
him  sufficient  work,  he  also  engaged  the  reformed 
heresies  in  his  **  eonsiderat,  Armenian.,"  1655; 
and  in  his  "  thes,  iheol,  de  Labbad.,"  1681 ;  finally, 
ajrainst  Boehme,  in  his  "  Anii-Boehmius,**  1684. 
To  the  Armenians  the  scourge  is  applied  gently; 
of  course,  that  the  same  blow  may  fall  with 
more  weight  upon  their  Reformed  opponents, 
the  Contra-Remonstrants. — Even  his  chief  cjcc- 
getical  ^ork,  the Bibl,  illustr,  (T.  4.)  has  a  con- 
troversial motive,  for  it  is  a  refutation  of  the 
commentaries  of  Grotins,  It  shows,  as  also  his 
"  ComiTient,  in  Oen.,*'  1671,  both  critical  acumen 
and  erudition;  but  its  exoositions  are  deter- 


mined throughout  by  authority.  The  norma 
normans  has  become  the  normaia.  It  were  de- 
sirable that  this  norma  had  been  only  the  au- 
thority of  " Megalander"  (Luther):  but  not 
only  the  5  Lutheran  symbols,  but  also  the  Con* 
sensus,  together  with  the  traditional  theology  of 
Lutheran  ism,  appear  as  decisive  norm.  This 
orthodox  theology  had,  since  Gerhard,  taught  an 
equal  inspiration  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments, 
so  that  the  ff.  Spirit  is  author  in  an  equal  mea- 
sure of  every  part  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  as  of  the  gosp.  of  St.  John.  If  others 
had  explained  differences  of  style  and  language 
by  an  accommodation  of  the  H,  Spirit  to  human 
calami,  0.  utterly  discards  this  refuge :  the  dif- 
ference of  subjects  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  form ;  or,  the  divine  oracle  shows  itself  in 
all  its  contents,  astronomical  and  geographical. 
"  Who  will  venture  to  place  the  authority  of 
Copernicus  above  that  of  the  H,  Spirit  f**  (See 
Witt.  Theolog,  p.  254.  —  (?a«s,  Gesch.  der  prot. 
Dogm.,  1854,  1.  Th.  p.  165.)  No  trace,  there- 
fore, of  historical  or  personal  exposition.  The 
trinity,  immortality,  the  nature  and  idioma  of 
Christ,  are  taught  in  the  O.  T.,  as  plainly  as  in 
the  New.  His  **  harm,  ev.  ad  concinn.  nov.  mono* 
tess.*'  follows  the  principles  of  Osiander,  though 
in  his  *'  Proleg."  {  2.  he  remarks  to  our  surprise^ 
that  only  after  the  completion  of  his  work,  he 
had  discovered  that  Osiander,  Codomannus  and 
Molin&us  had  preceded  him  in  his  labors. — As 
theologian,  C.  carries  forward  the  system  of  Ger- 
hard. Ilis  advance  beyond  G.  consists  in  a 
rather  more  connected  treatment  of  doctrines-— 
hence  his  work  is  no  longer  called  loci,  but 
"si/st.  locor,  iheol./*  (1655-77,  12  vols.)— in  the 
enlarged  bounds  of  heresy,  and  the  greater 
number  of  controverted  heresies  (Oasz,  Krit. 
des  Cal.  Syst.,  p.  333),  especially  the  syncre- 
tistic.  The  worlc  is  the  perfection  of  Lutheran 
scholasticism,  and  of  the  fruitless  subtilties  with 
which  it  abounds.  But  C.  is  also  a  theologua 
scripturarius,  and  is  more  anxious  than  Gerhard 
even  to  adduce  scriptural  proofs.  He  reproaches 
Calixtus  with  subordinating  philoloa;y  to  metv 
physics  (Ep,  dedic.  to  his  Isag.,  1667),  and  de- 
clares in  his  *Uheol.  anti-syncret."  Th.  4.,  that  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  far  more  ne- 
cessary to  the  theologian,  than  of  the  scholas- 
tics and  fathers,  or  of  metaphysics.  He  is  an 
expert  dialectician,  yet  less  fond  of  logical  sub* 
til  ties  or  doctrinal  speculations  than  Hiiisemann. 
Only  the  first  four  parts  of  the  system,  are 
thorough :  the  latter  portions  are  superficial.  It 
never  reached  a  second  edition. — Other  works 
of  his  are  :  "  Apodix,  artic.  fid.**  1684  ;  and 
"  Theol,  nat,  et  rev,  juxt.  Aug,  conf.  1646.  Ilia 
Anti-Boehmius  betrays  the  weakness  of  old  age. 
—  J.  F.  Erdmanw,  Leb.'Beschr.  der  Witt.  Prof,^ 
1804,  p.  88.  An  academical  lecture  of  ^k. 
Mater  in  Pipping,  **memor.  theol.  nostr,  aet, 
clariss.,*'  p.  108.  Die  Witt.  Theol.,  1852.  p.  185, 
etc.,  by  undersigned.       Tholuck. — Reinecke, 

Galvarjr,  mount  of,  see  Golgotha. 

GalvarutSt  or.  Priests  of  Ml.  Calvary,  were 
founded,  1633,  in  the  diocese  of  Auch,  Soon 
after,  a  branch  of  the  order  was  established  in 
Paris  on  Mt.  Yalerien,  which  hence  was  called 
Mt.  Calvary.  There  are  also  Benedictine  nuns 
of  Mt.  Calvary.  Ubrzoo. — Reinecke, 
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CalTin,  (properly  Cauvin  or  Chauvin)  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  at  Noyon,  in 
Picnrdy.  His  father  owned  no  property,  but 
held  a  public  office  in  the  place,  wnich  (j^ave  him 
some  rank  and  influence,  and  enabled  him  to 
provide  for  the  early  education  of  his  son  in  a 
style  beyond  his  own  means.  He  was  brought 
up  with  the  children  of  one  of  the  first  noble 
families  in  the  land.  His  moral  earnestness 
showed  itself  from  the  first ;  he  was  the  censor 
of  his  youthful  associates,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  rigid  regard  for  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Church.  In  view  of  this,  his 
father  destined  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, and  sent  him  to  Paris.  Here  he  made 
rapid  advances  in  learning  under  excellent 
teachers,  one  of  whom  was  Maturin  Cordier, 
who  afterwards  forsook  the  Papacy  and  settled 
in  GeuAva.  A  parochial  charge  (de  Marteville, 
which  was  soon  exchan|^ed  for  that  of  Pont 
I'evdque,)  procured  for  him  the  means  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies.  He  had  obtained  it  with- 
out previous  ordination,  an  irregularity  of  the 
times,  through  the  influence  of  his  father  with 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  having  been  required 
only  to  receive  the  tonsure,  and  hold  a  disputa- 
tion.>  But  he  was  compelled  soon  to  turn  his 
mind  in  another  direction;  his  father  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  study  of  law  would  open 
a  better  career  for  the  talents  of  his  promising 
son ;  possibly,  too,  it  fell  in  better  with  his  own 
genius ;  we  find  him  pursuing  it,  accordingly, 
with  great  success,  in  Orleans,  under  Peter  de 
r£toile,  in  Bourges,  under  Alciat  At  Orleans, 
he  lectured  frequently  instead  of  the  professor ; 
and  on  leaving  the  place,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law.  In  Bourges  he  enjoyed  more- 
over the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Greek 
language  witn  the  learned  Wolmar  («.  AvLBeza), 
a  great  matter  for  his  theological  training.  His 
habits  of  study  were  marked  even  then  by  the 
severe  diligence,  which  formed  so  prominent  a 
part  of  his  character  in  later  life.  He  labored  till 
midnight,  and  resumed  his  work  early  in  the 
morning,  by  going  over  in  his  own  mind  what 
be  had  learned  the  previous  day.  About  this 
time,  however,  an  inward  change  took  place  in 
his  active  spirit,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
studies,  as  well  as  to  his  whole  life.  Strict  and 
diligent  as  he  had  been  in  his  religious  observ- 
ances, they  brought  with  them  no  rest  for  his 
soul,  no  true  spiritual  quietness  and  peace.  His 
conscience  troubled  him ;  the  thought  of  Qod 
filled  him  with  anxiety  and  dread;  so  that, 
to  find  relief,  he  tried  to  forget  himself  altogether. 
But  God  was  pleased  to  subdue  him  by  a  sudden 
conversion  (subita  cunversione),  making  him 
willing,  he  says,  to  know  the  truth  (Pref.  to  the 
Psalms,  Resp.  to  Sadolet.).  This  sudden  change 
is  a  trait  which  deserves  attention :  forthwith  he 
was  dead  in  full  to  Catholicism ;  he  had  tried  it 
and  found  it  wanting,  and  the  ground  was  at 
once  laid  unalterably  in  his  mind  for  another 
and  altogether  different  form  of  religious  belief. 
Without  fully  giving  up  the  study  of  the  law, 


*  Henry  tells  as  he  preached  thus  early ;  but  he  mis- 
takes the  weaning  of  Bexa,  who  says  only  that  Calvin 
ched  sometimes  la  Pont  Tev^Sque  before  leaving 
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he  became  now  an  earnest  stadent  of  the  Bible. 
After  his  father's  death,  he  went  again  to  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Uieology.  U'la 
juristic  career  became  thus  a  mere  dimplino 
and  prepn ration,  opening  the  way  for  a  hi^^her 
calling.  Just  then  the  movement  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  making  itself  felt  it  France,  in  Paris 
especially,  under  the  protection  of  the  aceom* 
plished  monarch,  Francis  I.  Calvin  pivached 
frequently  in  the  meetings  of  the  evangelical 

Siirty;  closing  commonly  with  the  word8:  If 
od  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  f  His  bold 
spirit  drew  around  him  the  friends  of  the  Refo^ 
mation,  and  gave  him  no  small  influence  over 
their  counsels.  Filled  with  the  thought  of  vio- 
ning  the  king  to  the  cause,  he  composed  for  the 
rector  of  the  university,  Nicholas  Kop,  of  Basel, 
on  the  Festival  of  All  Saints,  1533,  the  usual 
address  to  the  throne ;  which,  being  read  in  pub- 
lic, and  containing  very  free  Tiews  on  the  reli* 
f^ious  questions  of  the  day,  came  near  sending 
its  author  to  prison.  To  withdraw  him  fntm 
danger,  his  evangelical  friends  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  send  the  young  man  to  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  in  whose  territory  he  continued  thes 
to  preach.  Returning  afterwards  again  to  Pan>, 
he  was  constrained  by  the  breaking  out  of  per- 
secution (1534)  to  seek  refuge  in  BsFel.  lie 
longed,  as  he  says  himself,  after  quietness  and 
rest,  that  he  might  be  able  to  apply  himself  to 
his  favorite  studies. 

He  had  already  come  forward  as  a  writer.  At 
his  own  cost,  he  published  Seneca's  two  books, 
de  dementia,  with  a  commentary,  plainly  d^ 
signed  to  move  the  king  to  milder  mea^u^es 
towards   the  evangelical  party  (Pari**,  April. 
1532).    In  his  Psychopannychia,  (Paris,  ir>o4.) 
he  confuted,  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Anabaptist 
error  concerning  the  sleep  of  souls.    The  \*^.t- 
secution  of  the   French  Protestants,  bowrvj-f, 
gave  occasion,  during  his  sojourn  at  Basel,  f  >r 
a  more  important  exercise  of  his  powers  in  tliii 
way.     Francis  I,  sought  to  excuse  himself  f.>r 
this  with  the  German  princes,  whose  favor  be 
was  anxious  to  conciliate,  by  causing  it  to  U 
published  in  various  ways,  that  the  measure  vas 
directed  against  enthusiastic  Anabaptists  onij, 
who  showed  themselves  unfriendly  to  all  orJer. 
both  human  and  divine.     Some  of  these  poMi- 
cations  came  into  Calvin's  hands.     **  Whor.  I 
saw,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Cora  men  urr 
on  the  Psalms,  "  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  ourt 
to  excuse  itself  fur  shedding  the  blood  of  t>') 
many  martyrs,  in  order  that  it  might  be  aWovA 
to  do  so  afterwards  again  without  bcin^  callci 
to  account,  I  felt  that  my  silence  mtouM  b(>  trea- 
son to  the  truth.     This  is  what  mored  nie  m 
publish  my  Institutes,    First  of  all,  m;  de^i<^> 
was  to  free  from  reproach  my  brethren,  whu^ 
death  is  precious  in  God's  sight ;  and  f^inc''  I 
saw  the  scaffold  again  in  preparation,  I  rUh^j 
at  least  to  excite  other  nations  to  coDipas>i<*n:' 
Thus  appeared  the  first  edition  of  this  cel^'lTV 
ted  work.   Various  intimations  (s.  llcnrj,  1. 1"^ 
&c..  III.  Beilagen,  177,  &o,,)  go  to  .tbow  tlm:  a 
French   anonymous  edition  was  publiflicd  »t 
Basel  in  the  year  1535.    Calvin  him.<elf,  in  a 
letter  of  the  i2th  of  October,  153G.  8p«ib  of 
the  gallica  edilio  libelli  nastri.      That  all  the 
copies  of  it  have  disappeared  creates  no  dificultr ; 
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bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  the  work 
should  be  anonymous,  when  it  must  have  con- 
tained the  dedication  to  Francis  I.,  which  yet 
bore  the  name  of  Calvin  upon  its  front.  One 
cannot  see  either  how  a  book  written  in  French 
was  suited  to  excite  other  nations  to  compassion. 
It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  neither  Calvin 
nor  Beza  say  anything  of  a  double  edition.  Still 
we  must  assume  that  there  were  two  in  fact, 
namely,  the  one  just  mentioned  of  the  year  1535, 
in  French,  and  another  of  the  year  1536,  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  for  the  instruction  of  other  peo- 
ple, more  particularly  Italians.  Small  as  the 
work  was  in  comparison  with  what  it  became 
afterwards  under  the  improving  hand  of  its 
author,  it  contained  in  full,  nevertheless,  the 
system  to  which  he  continued  true  till  death, 
and  showed  extraordinary  ripeness  of  mind  for 
one  who  was  still  so  young  a  man. 

The  dedication,  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  has 
long  been  famous  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  as  a  sort  of  classic  in  its  own  order.  It 
is  a  bold  and  manly  defence  of  the  Protestant 
cause  against  the  reigning  misrepresentations 
of  the  time. 

Before  the  Latin  edition  of  his  work  appeared, 
Calvin  had  left  Basel,  to  spend  a  short  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Dutchess  of  Ferrara,  a  staunch 
though  unfortunate  patroness  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. After  this  he  revisited  his  native  place,  set- 
tled his  affairs,  and  proposed  to  seek  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  study  either  in  Basel  or  Stras- 
burg,  being  heartily  tired  of  his  unsettled  life. 
The  wars  of  the  time  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  go  by  Geneva ;  where  he  arrived,  accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  intending  to  remain 
but  a  single  night,  and  then  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Geneva  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  political  and  ecclesiastical 
revolution,  growing  in  the  first  place  out  of  its 
relations  with  Switzerland.  The  advantages 
gained  for  the  Catholic  interest  among  the  Ger- 
man cantons  after  the  disaster  at  Cnppel,  made 
it  an  object  on  the  other  side  to  secure  new  con- 
quests in  a  different  direction.  The  Romanic 
section  of  Switzerland  was  won  for  the  Refor- 
mation by  Fnrel,  assisted  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Bern.  In  Geneva  itself,  the  auspices  for  the 
cause  were  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable. 
The  city  was  sunk  in  deep  corruption  ;  without 
any  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  learning;  and  if 
possible  still  more  indifferent  to  all  religious  im- 
provement. When  the  Reformation  began  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  Genevans  were 
anxious  only  to  free  themselves  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  from  the  author- 
ity of  their  bishop,  whose  influence  went  in  favor 
of  that  cause.  The  city  fell  thus  into  two  fac- 
tions ;  one  of  which  held  with  the  Eidgenossen 
or  confederates  (Eidguenots).  the  other  with  the 
Savoyards  (Mamelus).  With  the  aid  of  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Freiburg  the  power  of 
Savoy  was  broken,  and  its  party  either  expelled 
or  crushed.  The  hero  of  this  historical  act  was 
Berthelier.    It  cost  him  his  own  life. 

Then  came  the  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
Jjhich  again  divided  the  citizens  into  two  parties, 
*|ll  finally  the  friends  of  that  interest  gained 
the  upper  hand.    Its  triumph  was  brought  to 


pass  miunly  through  the  intervention  of  Bern. 
Only  on  this  condition  would  Bern  grant  pro- 
tection against  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  that  con- 
sideration  alone  induced  many  tu  fall  in  with 
the  movement ;  while  others  liked  it,  because  it 
seemed  to  free  them  from  restraint.  By  the  27th 
of  August,  1535,  the  victory  of  the  new  reli- 
gion was  complete.  The  hero  of  this  revolution 
was  Farel.  Along  with  him  labored,  as  preach- 
ers, other  refugees  from  France. 

Farel  did  his  best,  in  connection  with  the 
magistracy  and  his  colleagues,  to  consolidate  the 
Reformation.  During  the  15th  century,  the 
general  popular  assembly  (conseil  g6n6ral)  had 
been  introduced  as  the  highest  legislative  au- 
thority, in  matters  pertaining  to  the  city.  Re- 
course was  had  now  to  this  institution.  In 
February,  1536,  the  assembled  citizens  bound 
themselves,  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  forget  all 
past  offences.  At  the  same  time,  an  order  for 
divine  service  was  established.  Three  times  a 
year,  the  holy  Supper  was  to  be  administered 
with  unleavened  bread.  Baptismal  fonts  were 
abolished;  likewise  all  festival  days,  Sunday 
only  excepted.  A  strong  prohibition  was 
directed  against  all  worldly  amusements,  plays, 
dances,  masquerades,  &c.  On  the  21st  of  May,  the 
citizens  resolved,  with  solemn  oath,  to  renounce 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  The  existing 
schools  were  provided,  as  far  as  could  be,  with 
competent  teachers.  Still,  however,  the  Refor- 
mation was  far  from  being  universally  approved 
in  this  strenuous  form.  Bonnivard,  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  well  understood  the  people 
of  Geneva,  when  he  said  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change :  "  You  have  hated 
the  priests  who  were  only  too  like  yourselves ; 
you  will  hate  the  preachers  also,  because  they 
are  too  unlike  yourselves,"  As  early  as 
Sept.  1536,  in  fact,  many  citizens  presented 
themselves  before  the  council,  declaring :  "  They 
could  no  longer  endure  the  preachers  taxing 
them  with  their  faults;  they  wished  to  have 
freedom."  The  carrying  out  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  found,  had  divided  the  people  once 
more  into  two  parties,  a  large  majority  in  one 
direction,  for  whom  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  outward  interest,  and  a  mere  minority  in 
another,  which  entered  heartily  into  the  views 
of  the  preachers  and  magistrates.  Farel  felt 
deeply  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  work, 
which  had  come  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Calvin 
entered  the  city.  His  hope  to  pass  unobserved 
was  disappointed.  One  of  the  French  preachers 
recognisea  the  youthful  stranger,  his  lean  visage, 
his  thoughtful  forehead,  his  sparkling  eye.  Im. 
mediately  he  ran  to  Farel  to  report  the  fact. 
Farel's  resolution  was  at  once  taken  ;  Calvin 
must  become  his  help.  Making  his  way  to  the 
inn  where  he  stopped,  accordingly,  he  fairly 
pressed  him  into  his  service.  Calvin  himself  tried 
nard  to  avoid  it.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to 
be  bound  to  a  particular  church ;  his  mind  was  « 
set  on  literary  work;  being  naturally  of  a 
retiring  turn  of  mind,  and  fond  of  solitude,  he 
had  but  small  inclination  to  undertake  so  heavy 
a  charge  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  torn  with  party 
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dWisiODB,  and  only  outwardW  won  for  the  Refor- 
mation. But  no  plea  of  this  sort  wan  allowed 
to  prevail.  "  Master  William  Farel,"  he  tells 
OS  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  "  retained  me  in  Geneva,  not  so 
much  by  his  counsel  and  exhortation,  as  by 
means  of  a  fearful  adjuration,  which  caused  me 
to  feel  a<«  if  God  himself  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
me  to  hold  me  fast.  When  he  saw  that  he  effected 
nothing  by  entreaties,  he  threw  his  address  into 
the  form  of  an  imprecation,  prayinfr  God  to 
curse  the  leisure  and  rest  I  sought  for  study  if 
I  refused  to  lend  help  in  such  great  need.  This 
word  had  such  a  terrifying  effect  upon  me,  that 
I  gave  up  my  journey,  though,  from  a  sense  of 
diffidence,  I  still  refused  to  bind  myself  to  any 
particular  charge."  So  far  Farel  had  yielded 
to  him,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  last  difficulty 
also  soon  overcome. 

So  it  turned  out  in  fact.  Hnving  made  a  be- 
ginning with  the  public  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, (a  sort  of  theological  lecture.)  in  St. 
Peter's  church,'  he  consented  afterwards  to  take 
part  with  Farel  in  his  pastoral  work ;  a  purpose 
in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  the  favorable 
reception  of  his  first  sermon.  He  composed,  the 
same  year,  a  catechism  in  the  French  language 
(published  in  1538  in  Latin),  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  small  catechism  of  Geneva 
in  questions  and  answers ;  it  is  an  extract  simply 
from  the  Institutes  without  any  such  forms.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion,  and  through  his  influence, 
that  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Farel,  as 
well  as  some  new  articles  relating  ti>  church 
discipline,  were  laid  before  the  citizens  and 
sworn  to  by  them,  Nov.  20th,  1536.  He  van- 
quished the  Anabaptists  in  a  public  disputation 
before  the  council  and  people  (March  18th, 
1537.),  in  such  sort  that  they  were  no  more 
heard  of  in  the  place. 

The  difference  which  existed,  however,  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  pastors  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  resulted  at  length  in  an  open  and 
complete  collision.  On  Enster,  1538,  the 
preachers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Caraud,  declared 
that  on  account  of  the  reigning  immorality, 
they  could  not  hold  the  communion.  They 
made  complaint,  moreover,  that  the  council, 
without  consulting  the  preachers,  had  accepted 
the  resolutions  of  the  Lausanne  Synod  of  1537, 
and  laid  them  before  the  assembly  of  the  citi- 
zens, by  whom,  throutrh  the  influence  of  Bern, 
they  were  there  ratified  and  adopted.  These 
resolutions,  it  is  true,  regarded  merely  outward 
things — the  use  of  fonts,  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  celebration  of 
the  fi:rcat  Church  festivals  which  had  been 
abolished  at  Geneva:  and  it  was  an  unwise  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  as  Calvin  himself 
afterwards  allowed,  to  oppose  the  changes  in 
regard  to  such  points  which  were  now  accepted 
by  the  people :  nay,  the  restoration  of  the 
Church    festivals  was   unquestionably   an   im- 

'  Hereupon  Fnrol  came  before  the  council,  nnd  asked 
that  some  provininn  iihoaM  be  made  for  his  support. 
The  council  hnd  fort^ottcn  his  name,  and  wrote  In  the 
decree :  Parel  il  expo*6  qae  cctte  le^on,  que  ct 
^ran^ofH  donne  en  S.  Pierre,  est  n6cessaire.  Ac.  A 
\\  amount  was  allowed  him  :  afterwards,  Feb.  18th, 
,  something  more  (6  €cus  aa  toleil). 


provement  on  the  previous  narrow  practiee. 
But  what  chiefly  influenced  their  coante,  no 
doubt,  was  the  laudable  object  of  maintaimn(r 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  over  agtunst 
the  power  of  the  State.  The  people,  hovevcr. 
and  the  council  also,  feared  on  the  other  hand 
the  growth  of  the  clerical  authority,  and  gUdlr 
seized  the  opportunity  for  shaking  off  what  both 
had  come  to  feel  a  burdensome  yoke.  Ad  as- 
sembly of  the  citizens,  convened  by  the  council, 
on  the  23d  ^^(  April,  1538,  ordered  the  thrv< 
preachers  bo  fore  named  to  quit  the  city  withio 
two  days.  Th*»y  replied :  "  It  is  better  to  obey 
God  than  men."  and  cheerfully  grasped  the  pil- 
grim's staff.  Calvin  especially  rejoiced,  more 
than  was  proper,  as  be  says  himself:  for  beio;; 
freed  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  new 
calling,  he  returned  back  to  his  old  purpose*  of 
taking  no  public  charge,  in  order  that  he  might 
fsive  himself  without  distraction  to  his  studies. 
But  God  ordered  it  otherwise. 

Hardly  had  he  fixed  himself  in  Strasbur);,  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  before  the  earnest  it- 
presentations  of  Bucer  again   drew  him  into 
service.     lie  was  persuaded  to  take  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  now  church  in  the  place,  composed  of 
French  refugees,  and  to  unite  with  this  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  academy.     Blany  Frenchmen 
came  to  Strasburg  on  his  account.    Soon  be 
was  drawn  also  into  German  affairs,  bein^  callt^ 
to  take  part  in  the  religious   conferences  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,   Worms,   and  Kfp?n<- 
burg.     This  brought  him  into  friendly  rclatioo 
with  Melanchthon,  and  secured  for  him  amanf 
the  Germans,  the  honorary  title  of  The  Theol(h 
gian,    Ilere  also  he  brought  out  in  1539,  a  nev 
edition  of  his  Institutes ;  the  second  main  edi- 
tion  of  that   important  work,   which  appears 
again  with   little    change  in    the   subsequent 
Strasburg  editions  of  1543  and  1548,  and  a!s« 
in  the  Genevu  editions  of  1550, 1553  and  1554; 
being  succeeded  finally  by  the  third  and  last  r^ 
vision,  the  pattern  of  all  later  editions,  pob- 
lished  at  Geneva  in  1559,  by  Robert  Stopbanitf, 
In  the  year  1540,  he  wrote  a  tract  in  the  French 
language   on   the   Lord's    Supper,   which  wai 
translated  in   1545   by  a  different  band  into 
Latin.     To  the  same  period  belongs  bis  Coin' 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman.*,  wbicb 
grew  out  of  his  theological  lectures.    It  is  dedi- 
cated to    his    friend    and    teacher   in  Basel 
Grynaeus. 

Meanwhile,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  forget 
his  old  congregation.  lie  assisted  them  all  along 
with  counsel  and  exhortation ;  and  came  boldly  to 
their  defence,  especially  when  the  Roman  Ca^ 
dinal,  Sadolet,  endeavored,  with  his  famoos 
letter,  to  bring  back  the  people  of  Geneva  to  tb« 
Catholic  Church.  In  return,  the  GeneTins 
began  to  long  again  for  the  presence  of  th^f 
faithful  teacher.  Disorders  had  multiplie^I 
among  them  since  his  absence.  There  vts 
sometbing  alarming  in  the  fate  of  the  ^<i^^ 
Syndics  who  had  procured  Calvin's  hanisbment 
One  of  them  broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  * 
window ;  a  second,  charged  with  murder,  eodea 
his  life  on  the  scaffold:  the  other  two  vere 
h.iniahed  out  of  the  city  for  high  treason. 
Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  Cainn  back 
again  to  his  old  place,  and  a  pressing  inritation 
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ms  sent  to  him  for  this  parpose.  It  reached 
lim  at  Worms.  His  first  answer  was  a  refusal. 
^  There  is  no  place  in  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  a 
Viend,  "  which  I  fear  so  much  as  Geneva."  In 
;bc  end,  howeyer«  through  the  persuasions  of 
Farel  and  Bucer,  ho  was  induced  to  jield  to  the 
-equcst.  He  did  so  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
*  I  offer  to  God,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'  mj  slain  heart  in  sacrifice,  I  force  my  hound 
tpirit  to  obedience."  On  the  13th  of  September, 
1541,  he  arrived  once  more  in  Geneva,  and  was 
received  with  great  joy  both  by  the  magistrates 
ind  the  people.  The  council,  offering  a  plain 
!iouse  already  in  readiness  for  his  use,  begged 
iiat  he  would  not  think  of  leaving  them  again, 
ind  Rave  him  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  new  coat. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  period  of  Cal- 
rin'a  life,  the  time  of  his  influential  action  in 
jeneva  and  over  the  Reformed  Church  in  gene- 
*al.  This  action  is  distinguished  mainly,  we 
nay  say,  by  its  severely  systematic  character. 
Che  French  mind,  with  all  its  levity,  is  more 
nethodical  than  the  German.  This  peculiarity 
*Thich  appears  in  the  language  and  literature 
)f  the  nation,  comes  into  view  also  in  that  form 
)f  piety  and  Church  life  which  may  be  con- 
ndored  the  most  characteristic  production  of  the 
French  religious  spirit  in  modern  times,  we  mean 
Ilahinism.  Seldom  has  any  course  of  action 
)een  so  rigorously  ruled  by  fixed  principles  as 
hat  of  the  Reformer  of  Geneva.  It  rested 
;hrou^hout  on  a  wonderful  unity  of  conviction, 
n  which  no  place  was  found  for  either  doubt  or 
jhan^e. 

His  doctrinal  system  was  made  to  shape  it- 
jelf  to  the  simple  plan  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
]!hriatian  morality,  at  the  same  time,  was 
landled  in  close  connection  with  Christian 
heology.  Doctrines  are  for  the  sake  of  actual 
)iety  and  virtue ;  all  must  be  held  with  proper 
•egard  to  their  practical  relations  and  ends. 
Sven  the  dogma  of  predestination  forms  here  no 
ixccption  to  this  rule;  Calvin's  interest  for  it  was 
lot  speculative,  but  moral.  It  connected  itself 
ilosely  with  his  view  of  human  depravity,  and 
he  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  formed 
bus,  to  his  mind,  a  most  needful  help  for  sur- 
nounting  the  latitudinarian  errors  of  the  time, 
^akin  stood  here,  as  Schweizer  in  his  late 
rork  conclusively  shows,  on  the  same  ground, 
lot  only  with  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius,  but 
ilso  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  —  with  the 
ast  at  least  during  his  first  period.  Not  only 
0 ;  but  he  even  avoided  from  the  first  the  para- 
loses  of  Zwingli  and  Luther,  by  giving  to  the 
>oints  in  question  their  truest  and  best  expres- 
ion.  With  the  Reformers  in  general,  he  pro- 
essed  to  follow  in  this  whole  case  the  doctrine 
if  Auo;u9tino  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed  that 
lis  supralapsarian  view,  the  "horribile  decre- 
nm."  goes  altogether  beyond  any  such  au- 
hority. 

Another  weighty  part  of  his  system  is  found 
n  his  views  of  Church  power  and  discipline. 
Agreeing  substantially  with  those  of  the  other 
leformers,  they  still  give  more  prominence  to 
no  side  of  the  subject,  while  they  throw  an- 
ther side  of  it  more  into  the  shade ;  so  that 
Jatholic  writers,  Bossuet  in  his  histofre  des  va- 
lotions,  Audin  in  his  work  on  Calvin,  Mohler 
34 


in  his  Symbolik,  charge  Calvin  here  with  going 
beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  Protestantism, 
and  making  a  striking  approach  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  So  much  is  certain,  that  he  allowed 
more  authority  to  the  Church  than  all  the  other 
Reformers.  In  this  point  again,  whatever 
Henry  (I.  334),  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  the  influence  of  Augustine. 
Calvin,  therefore,  is  far  enough  from  starting, 
like  Luther,  with  the  liberty  of  a  Christian  man ; 
the  order  of  things  indeed  had  quite  changed 
for  Luther  himself  since  his  tract  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Miin- 
ster  had  made  it  clear  enough  for  all,  that  the 
reformatory  spirit  stood  sorely  in  nc«d  of  check 
and  restraint.  The  first  ideas  here  for  Calvin 
are,  accordingly,  man's  dependence.  Christian 
society,  training  for  religion,  discipline  in  it. 
"Since  our  rudeness  and  sloth,  ana  the  weak- 
ness of  our  spirit,  require  external  aid,  for  the 
production  and  growth  of  faith,  God  has  pro- 
vided for  us  such  help,  and  set  it  before  us  in 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  our  mother.  This 
single  title  shows  how  needful  it  is  to  know  her 
true  character.  For  we  cannot  enter  into  life, 
except  as  we  are  born  of  her  womb,  nourished 
from  her  breasts,  and  kept  under  her  care  and 
protection,  until,  being  set  free  from  this  mortal 
body,  we  may  become  like  the  angels."  Such 
is  the  strain  in  which  he  enters  upon  the  topic 
of  the  Church,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. 

This  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, has  a  divinely  constituted  ministry,  to 
which  believers  are  bound  to  render  obedience. 
Formed  into  synods,  composed  of  preachers  and 
elders,  this  offers  the  surest  gii  iranty  for  the 
right  exposition  of  God's  will  in  the  ^riptures. 
Tt  belongs  to  the  Church  to  make  laws  and  exer- 
cise discipline ;  only  so,  however,  as  to  inflict 
spiritual  penalties  on  offenders,  without  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  State  for  civil  punishment, 
since  the  State  may  not  take  the  place  of  the 
Church.  No  society  can  exist  without  order 
and  discipline.  Doctrine  is  the  soul  of  the 
Church ;  discipline  may  bo  compared  to  the 
sinews  which  l3ind  the  different  parts  together 
and  keep  them  in  order.  It  is  a  bridle  for  the 
bad,  a  spur  for  the  good,  a  fatherly  rod  of  cor- 
rection. It  reaches  through  different  degrees 
from  private  admonition  to  public  censure,  and 
from  this  to  open  exclusion  from  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  be  regular,  it  must  not  be  admin- 
istered by  the  clergy  alone.  Thus  organized, 
the  Church  is  essentially  different  from  the  State; 
her  ends  are  heavenly,  while  those  of  the  State 
are  earthly.  Hence,  the  State  has  no  right, 
either  to  rule  the  Church,  or  to  meddle  with  ec- 
clesiastical aff'airs.  The  State,  however,  is 
bound  to  assist  the  Church  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  proper  work  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand  again, 
the  Church  serves  the  interests  of  the  State,  by 
promoting  morality  and  virtue.  Calvin  thus 
had  no  thought  of  a  proper  separation  between 
Church  and  State ;  and  his  practice  went  still 
less  for  it  than  his  theory.  As  little  can  it  be 
said,  however,  with  Henry  II.  115,  that  he  sub- 
jected the  Church  to  the  State. 

Calvin  proceeded  at  once,  after  his  new  settle- 
ment in  Geneva,  to  carry  these  views  into  effect 
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The  first  use  he  made  of  his  yictory,  was  to  re- 
store the  {;;oyernment,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended, to  his  view,  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Church.  He  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
would  not  resume  his  office,  unless  the  service 
of  preaching  were  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well  ordered  presbytery,  or  church 
court,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline!  A  set  of 
laws  was  drawn  up  by  him,  accordingly,  for  the 
organization  of  the  Church  ;  which  were  solemn- 
ly adopted  the  same  year  (Nov.  20th,  1541),  in 
a  general  meeting  of  the  people.  These  ar- 
ranged the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  city, 
fixed  the  number  of  ministers,  assigned  to  them 
their  dutlA,  and  provided  for  new  elections. 
Elders  were  joined  with  the  ministers ;  to  be 
named  by  the  miniRters  themselves,  the  council 
and  the  congregations  having  in  the  case  the 
right  only  of  ratification.  The  Calvinistic  pres- 
bytcrinl  system  was  far  enough  thus  from  hav- 
ing a  democratic  character ;  it  might  bo  termed 
rather  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  The  elders,  with  the  ministers, 
were  to  form  now  the  consistoryt  for  the  admin- 
istration of  church  government.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  body,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not 
just  what  Calvin  himself  would  have  wished ; 
the  political  element  being  too  strong  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical. It  consisted  of  the  six  city  minis- 
ters and  twelve  elders ;  one  of  these  a  syndic, 
who,  as  such,  presided ;  the  others,  members  of 
the  council.  It  met  every  Thursday ;  and  put 
the  discipline  of  the  church  in  force  against 
swearers,  blasphemers,  drunkards,  whore- 
mongers, brawlers,  dancers,  contemners  of  pub- 
lic worHhip  and  the  church  laws,  as  well  as 
against  the  disseminators  of  heterodox  doctrines ; 
without  any  regard  to  station,  wealth  or  family. 
It  was  this  institution  especially  which  gave 
to  the  reformation  in  Geneva  its  theocratic 
character. 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  system  like  this  to  be 
carried  out  in  Geneva,  without  exciting  opposi- 
tion. The  old  spirit  of  the  place,  humbled  but 
not  subdued,  was  soon  roused  again  to  violent 
action.  On  to  the  year  1555,  Calvin  found  it 
necessary  to  endure  all  sorts  of  conflict,  not 
without  danger  at  times  to  his  life  itself.  The 
opposition  was  made  up  of  different  interests. 
Some  resisted  the  church  government,  and  stood 
out  for  the  old  democratic  forms,  which,  through 
Calvin's  influence,  were  more  and  more  set  aside. 
These  were  the  so-called  political  libertines. 
Others  approached,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
principles  of  that  spiritual  libertinism,  ns  it  was 
called,  with  which  so  many  were  then  infected 
in  France,  and  which  served  as  a  cloak  for  prac- 
tical infidelity.  Pantheistic  views  were  joined 
with  it  at  times,  leading  to  a  direct  denial  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  most  abominable  per- 
versions of  morality.'  These  bad  principles  nad 
found  favor  with  some  in  Geneva.  We  must 
not  confound  with  this  class  of  persons,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Gruet  and  Benoite  Ameaux, 
the  other  class  of  libertines  just  mentioned.  Both 


'Calvtn  has  described  the  principles  of  thcsie  French 
Libertines,  to  which  two  favorites  of  the  Queen  of 
Nararre,  Quintin  and  Pocqaes,  belonjccd,  in  his  tract, 
Adpertut/anatieam  et/urioMtn  §€etam  Libtrtinarttm,  qui 
•^  tpirituaUt  vocant,  imtructio,     Opuscula,  p.  606. 


classes  were   joined,   however,  in  implacable 
hatred  towards  Calvin  and  his  regulatioas.  Some 
named  their  dogs  after  him  ;  just  as  we  are 
told  that  the  name  of  BlQcher  was  oftpn  giren 
to  dogs  in  France,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
What  the  spirit  was  which  actuated  the  tpto- 
lutionary  separation  from  Savoy  and  the  Catholic 
church  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
son  of  Berthelier,  the  martyr  of  free«iom,  and 
Perrin,  one  of  the  first  actors  in  the  reformation, 
were  among  the  principal  leaders  of  this  opfio 
sition  to  Calvin.     In  1553,   Berthelier,  hariDg 
been  debarred  from  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the 
consistory,  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sentence 
from  the  council.     This  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Calvin's  enemies ;  it  seemed  now  that  his  author- 
ity must  either  bend  or  break.     But  he  showed 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.    Two  diys 
before  the  September  communion   (one  of  the 
four  yearly  communion  occasions),  ho  made  d^ 
claration    from   the    pulpit :     **  Following  the 
example  of  Chrysostom,  I  wiH  not  oppose  km 
to  force,  but  sooner  will  I  sufier  death  than  gire 
with  this  hand  the  holy  thinc;s  of  the  Lord  to 
those  who  are  under  censure  for  contemning  hii 
authority."    This  had  such  an  effect  on  Pcrrio. 
who  held  the  office  of  syndic  then  for  the  8ec<m<i 
time,  that  he  immediately  commanded  Benhe* 
lier  not  to  present  himself  at  the  approachio^ 
sacrament.      The   opposition   suffered  anothtr 
defeat  in  the  execution  of  Servetus  (Oct.,  1553). 
A  purely  theological  question  in  this  case  had 
been  converted  into  one  of  political  crime,  bring- 
ing the  whole  existence  of  Calvin  into  jeopardy. 
For  Servetus  had  been  moved  by  the  cnemie«»  of 
the  great  reformer  to  charge  him  with  capital 
offence,  as  a  false  accuser,  a  persecutor,  an  no- 
worthy  minister,  an   enemy   of  Christ  and  a 
heretic.     He  wished  to  have  Calvin  banished 
out  of   Geneva ;    flattering   himself,  it  would 
seem,  that  he  might  then  take  his  place ;  in  all 
which  ho  was  backed  and  encouraged  bjthe 
Libertine  party,  seeking,  through  him,  their  oo 
object.     It  was  to   tjieir  confusion    then,  of 
course,  that  the  affiiir  terminated  a.s  it  did.  Tiro 
years  later,  their  hatred  broke  out  into  an  open 
tumult,  in  which  it  was  designed  that  Calvin 
and  the  French  refugees  who   supported  him 
should  be  murdered.    The  plot  was  discovered. 
the  tumult  quelled ;  four  of  the  leaders  were 
executed;   others  suffered  banishment  or  were 
punished  in  some  other  way  (1555).  This  ^erxd 
to  settle  Calvin's  power  at  length  on  a  firm  ba*;*. 
The  consistory  unfolded  now  its  full  8tren};ib. 
Various  examples  attest  the  stem  severitj  with 
which  it  wielded  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
for  the  correction  of  those  who  violated  its  law?. 
Ameaux,  who  had  stigmatized  Calvin  as  a  man 
of  bad  character,  was  led  through  the  city  in 
naked  shirt,  with  a  burning  candle  in  his  hand, 
as  far  as  the  gallows ;  and  was  forced,  besides, 
to  beg  Calvin's  pardon.    A  lady  of  Fernira  wa? 
condemned,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  ciiy 
in  24  hours,  for  having  allowed  herself  to  ?pca» 
heretically  against  Calvin  and  the  consi^lo7^• 
Others  were  punished  for  dancing:  other;*  tipM 
for  laughing  while  Calvin  preached.    Darin* 
the  years  1558  and  1559,  there  were  four  hun- 
dred such  cases !    In  the  year  1561.  the  con- 
sistory forbade  any  one  to  be  three  day*  nek  lo 
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^ed  without  ReiidiBg  for  a  elerj^ymiin.  As  enrly 
.9 1547,  attendance  at  church  was  enforced  by 
he  penalty  of  a  fine ;  and  a  case  occurred  in 
564,  in  which  a  man  was  required  to  do  pen- 
nee  publicly,  becauae  he  had  not  communed  at 
'entccost.  Neither  did  it  stop  with  these  eo- 
lesiastical  punishments.  There  were  people 
noup;h  who  mode  no  account  of  mere  church 
ensures  in  any  form.     Such  were  handed  over 

0  the  civil  magistrate  for  correction.  Calvin 
handed  his  mind  on  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
mm  one  of  his  letters  in  1559.  The  judg^es 
ivalled  the  consistory  in  sererity.  A  child  was 
cour<;ed,  for  calling  its  mother  a  devil;  for 
triking  it»  father  and  mother,  another  was  be- 
leaded.  Gamesters  were  put  into  the  pillory, 
rith  thoir  cards  tied  to  their  neck.  It  was  for- 
bidden, also,  to  make  cards.  Calvin  himself 
leld,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  times  made 
harp  punishments  necessary.  He  even  went  so 
ar  ns  to  say  once  that  he  would  have  certain 
fcrsons  in  the  troublesome  quarter  of  St.  Gcr- 
ais  hanged,  if  they  did  not  Keep  quiet.  Often 
le  appeared  before  the  council,  and  demanded 
ererer  judgments.  Besides  this,  ho  remodelled 
he  higher  departments  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
dd  new  sharpness  to  tho  laws.  Adultery,  for 
nstance,  was  made  punishable  with  death. 

To  make  things  more  secure,  a  change  was 
rrought  in  the  city  government  The  demo- 
racy,  through  Calvin's  influence,  passed  into 
n  aristocracy.  The  general  council  was  called 
ojijether  only  twice  a  year,  in  February,  to  elect 
he  syndics  in  November,  to  fill  some  .other 
ffi'*os  and  fix  the  price  of  wine.  No  matter 
•c<<ide8  might  come  before  it,  except  what  had 
cen  previously  approved  by  the  council  of  two 
nndred,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council 
f  Fcventy,  after  having  originated  with  a  still 
mailer  body  ;  which  in  this  way  concentrated 

1  itself  really  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  It 
)  plain  from  all  this,  that  CaWin  was  no  friend 
)  democracy.  The  true  idea  of  government,  in 
is  view,  required  a  proper  combination  of  the 
risrocratic,  democratic,  and  monarchical  prin- 
iples,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  wise  and 
rell  regulated  freedom. 

The  care  of  discipline,  however,  formed  only 
ne  part  of  the  system,  which  was  relied  upon 
)r  the  moral  renovation  of  Geneva.  Along 
'ith  this  went  a  corresponding  care  for  tho  still 
lore  important  agency  of  pastoral  instruction, 
ull  use  was  made  of  the  pulpit.  S<*rmona  and 
jctures  abounded.  Calvin  himself  preached 
ith  untiring  diligence.  Clear,  direct,  compact, 
•ithout  oratorical  show,  but  full  of  moral  force, 
is  discourses  descended  upon  the  community 
ke  a  steady,  fruitful  fall  of  rain.  A  peculiar 
?rvice,  called  the  congregation,  was  held  every 
riday,  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  at  which 
ny  one  was  at  liberty  to  propound  questions, 
nd  dispute  with  the  minister.  For  the  young, 
itochetical  exercises  were  established ;  in  which 
I'e  was  made  of  a  catechism  prepared  by  Cal- 
in  for  the  purpose.  This  was  published  in 
545.  first  in  Latin  (a  different  work  from  the 
ronch  manual  of  1536,  extracted  from  the  In- 
itutes),  with  questions  and  answers,  and 
rmed  what  has  since  been  known  as  Calvin's 
atechism.    It  was  overshadowed  afterwards  by 


the  great  merits  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism; 
but  still  large  use  was  made  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  in  different  parts  of  tho  Reformed  Church. 
Great  attention  was  given  besides  to  pastoral 
visitation. 

Vast  help  for  the  cause  of  Calvin's  reforma- 
tion, finally,  was  found  in  the  immigration,  by 
which  BO  many  refugees  from  foreign  countries 
were  brought  to  settle  in  Geneva,  securing  gra- 
dually the  rights  of 'citisenship,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  whole  quarters  of  the  town  —  Hol- 
landers. English,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  more 
especially  French.  At  one  time  as  many  as  300 
new  citizens  were  enrolled  at  once,  almost  all 
French;  and  not  unfrequently  such  enrollments 
were  declared  to  be  "for  the  safety  and  defence 
of  the  lesser  council."  All  sorts  of  elements,  it 
is  true,  entered  into  this  new  citizenship ;  among 
the  religious  refugees  we  find,  for  example,  such 
men  as  Lelius  Socinus,  Bemnrdin  Occhino,  and 
Servetus ;  still  it  comprehended  in  the  main, 
the  best  kind  of  material.  The  men  who  came 
thus  into  Geneva,  brought  with  them  the 
earnestness  of  martyrs,  who  had  made  great 
sacrifices  for  their  faith,  and  with  this  spirit 
they  took  their  place  naturally  among  the  warm- 
est friends  and  supporters  of  Calvin.  Without 
their  aid,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  The  children  of  old  Geneva 
{enfans  de  Geneve  they  called  themselves],  must 
have  proved  too  strong  for  him  in  the  end. 
"These  dogs  of  Frenchmen,"  said  a  certain 
Libertine  on  one  occasion,  "are  the  cause  of 
our  being  slaves,  who  must  cringe  and  confess 
sins  before  Calvin.  Let  both  the  preachers  and 
their  partisans  go  to  the  devil."  Instead  of 
this,  however,  they  went  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  Tho  citizenship  received  into  its 
veins  in  this  way  a  large  supply  of  new  fresh 
blood,  which  contributed  an  immense  influence 
towards  its  spiritual  regeneration. 

This  regeneration  was  such  in  the  end  as  to 
command  universal  admiration.  In  the  year 
1557,  Farel  wrote  to  A.  Blaarer:  "I  have  been 
lately  in  Geneva;  and  never  was  I  so  well 
pleased  with  the  place  before.  Not  that  I  wished 
to  teach  such  a  community,  thirsting  for  tho 
word  of  God,  but  to  be  myself  a  hearer  and 
learner  among  the  most  common  people.  I 
would  rather  be  last  in  Geneva  than  first  in 
other  places."  Geneva  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  school  of  Christian  life.  "There,"  it 
was  said,  "  the  pure  gospel  is  preached  in  every 
temple  and  house  ;  there  the  singing  of  psalms 
never  ceases ;  there  hands  are  folded,  and  hearts 
raised  to  the  living  God,  day  and  night.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  inflamed  with 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  piety." 

Zeal  for  doctrine,  of  course,  was  closely  joined 
with  this  system  of  practical  Christianity 
throughout  This  was  not  always  exercised,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
way.  Calvin  was,  we  may  say,  constitutionally 
intolerant.  The  natural  character  of  his  mind, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  in  full  and 
at  once  to  his  own  religious  system,  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  do  proper  justice  to  the  views 
of  others.  He  could  make  no  account  of  a 
foreign  stand-point.  It  is  easy  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  triumph  over  the  Anabaptists.    We 
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pTe  him  credit,  of  oourte,  for  his  assaalt  upon  ' 
tho  Frenoh  Libertines.  We  mast  approve,  too, 
his  opposition  to  Castellio,  a  teaoher  in  the 
Geneva  ftymnasium,  who  bad  pronounced  the 
book  of  Canticles  a  light  production  of  Solo- 
mon's youth.  But  his  treatment  of  the  man, 
forcing  him  in  the  end  to  leave  Geneva,  is  as 
little  to  be  justified,  as  the  conduct  of  Beza,  in 
making  light  afterwards  of  his  poverty,  and 
casting  suspicion  upon  his  character  {s.  Art. 
Castellio).  Still  less  can  we  approve  his  rigor- 
ism on  the  subject  of  predestination.  Calvin 
pushed  this  doctrine  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Scriptural  moderation,  and  laid  a  stress  on  it 
which  could  not  fail  to  create  offence.  This 
called  forth  contradiction,  which  again  drew 
after  it  persecution  and  punishment ;  so  that  it 
seemed  at  last  as  if  nie  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, in  its  peculiar  Calvinistic  sense,  had  come 
to  be  considered  in  Geneva  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  Christian  faith. 

The  most  prominent  case  of  difficulty  here 
was  that  which   occurred  with  Bolsec.    This 
man,  once  a  Carmelite  monk,  had  left  France, 
his  native  land,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
having  settled  in  Geneva,  applied  himself  to  the 
profession   of  medicine.     Venturing,   however, 
to  express  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  having  been  taken  to  task 
for  it  by  Calvin,  he  removed  to  Vevey  (1551) ; 
but  Kitting  into  difficulty  there  again  with  the 
ministers,  he  returned  soon  after  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Geneva,  from  thence  he  made  it  his 
business  to  visit  the  so-cnlled  congregationa,  or 
Friday  meetings,  in  the  city.    On  ono  of  these 
occasions,  as  the  preacher  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  question,  in  connection  with  the  text, 
John  8 :  47,  Bolsec,  not  supposing  Calvin  to  be 
in  the  house,  stepped  forward  and  challenged 
the  doctrine  as  "  godless  and  false,  because  it 
made  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,"  closing  with 
a  call  upon  the  people  to  reject  it.  and  a  sharp 
invective  against  the  ministers.    Then  suddenly 
Calvin  appeared  from  among  the  people,  where 
he  had  purposely  kept  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
poured  upon  the  head  of  the  unlucky  physician 
an  overwhelming  torrent  of  logic  and  learning, 
as  Beza  says,  surpassing  even  himself.     As  soon 
as  he  was  done,  Bolsec  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  by  order  of  the  civil  authority,  for  stir- 
ring up  the  people  against  the  clergy ;  and  steps 
were   taken  at  once  for  his  trial.     Seventeen 
questions  were  submitted  to  him  for  answer. 
Ue  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Helvetic 
Churches.    This  was  obtained  after  some  time ; 
and  was  taken  to  be  sufficient  for  the  case  in 
hand,  although  it  did  not  come  up  fully  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Calvin.     A  decree  was 
passed,  banishing  Bolsec  from  Geneva,  and  for- 
bidding him  ever  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
city  again,  under  penalty  of  severe  chastise- 
ment.   Af^er  some  further  difficulty  in  other 
places,  the  restless  man  returned  finally  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  where  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  Hialoire  de  la  vie  de  Jean 
Calvin,  1577,  filled  with  senseless  slanders  — 
this  among  the   rest,   that  Calvin    had    been 
branded  in  his  youth  for  crime  (fleurdelis^). 

The  controversy  with  Servetus  regarded  an- 
other dogma,  and  was  altogether  of  much  more 


importance.    Calvin  himself  here  was  no  sticVVr 
for  mere  words  and  terms.     The  wordi  irinitu 
and  person  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  much 
favor  with  him  at  firsts  althongh  he  neter  ob^ 
jected  to  their  use.     He  considered  them  sclio- 
fastio  terms,  not  suited  exactly  for  the  polpit 
and  ordinary  religious  instruction.    Carol!,  on" 
of  the  French  refugees,  settled  as  pastor  in 
Lausanne,  made  some  difficulty  on  this  seor? 
with  the  ministers  of  Geneva.     lie  demand^ 
that    they  should    subscribe   the  Apostolical. 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds.    Tbev  vfre 
not  willing  to  own  the  Athanasian  in  thin  vnv. 
Caroli  charged  them  in  consequence  with  Amn- 
ism.     They   demanded   opportunity  to  defcLd 
themselves  publicly  in  Bern ;  and  a  SynoH  if- 
cordingly  was  called  for  this  purpose  in  15'!' 
the  result  of  which  was  a  full  vindication  nf  th' 
Genevan  ministers  from  this  charge.    Still  &* 
affair  produced  some  distrust  of  their orthod'ir 
both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  which  Ik 
Calvin  afterwards  to  publish  his  tract  dc  fn>- 
taie  propter  calumnias  a  Caroli,  Ac,    It  v.iG!i 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  all  this  that  the  theiV.o- 
gical  question,  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  was  onlj 
a  pretext  with  Calvin,  employed  to  cover  2r 
other  object;  the  whole   goes  to  show  rnt'v: 
that  tho  error  of  Servetus  was  one  of  more  f'^'Q 
ordinary  enormity  to   his  mind.    The  wh.l^ 
Swiss  Church,  and  Melanchthon  also,  ItHpkei 
upon  it  in  the  same  light,  holding,  that  the  mi: 
deserved  to  die  for  it.     As  soon  as  the  pn^* 
had  commenced  against  him,  indeed,  it  went  t> 
ward  in  the  hands  of  the  council  quite  \nl^ 
pendently  of  Calvin.     So  that  the  petition  pj* 
in  by  him  and  his  colleagues,  praying  that  trj- 
execution  of  the  miserable  man  might  take  pi': 
by  the  sword,  rather  than  by  fire,  receiveli  n- 
attention.     There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  pap- 
pose that  Calvin  had  not  thought  of  carrrinf 
the  matter  to  such  extremity.    The  error  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  really  worthy  of  d^'aib; 
See  the  particulars  of  Servetus'  views,  life,  aci 
tragical  end,  in  the  Art.  Senteltts,    The  ex'\*«- 
tion,  though  approved  by  the  Helvetic  Chun'i. 
as  also  particularly  by  Melanchthon  (Mel.  0.ir 
vino.  Oct.  14.  1554),  called  forth,  nevertheW. 
much  censure  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Ho* 
Calvin  wrote  in  its  justification,  and  how  a  K*^ 
appeared  acainst  it,  which  called  forth  Bea'> 
work  in   defence  of  capital    punishment  f^ 
heresy,  see  the  Art.  Beza,     The  Catholics  a!^> 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  a  noise  ahoat  Pf"- 
testant  intolerance,  and  to  charge  the  \i^TiJ  ^•^^' 
gross  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction. 

The  tragedy  wrought  no  good  in  any  dir«- 
tion;  In  its  main  object,  it  proved  a  compl:' 
failure.  The  Anti-trinitarian  heresy,  wbi<:li  '* 
was  intended  to  check,  spread  afterwards  in  tte 
Protestant  world  far  more  actively  than  befoi^ 
In  Geneva  itself  it  still  continued  togivetroo^'- 
in  new  forms;  more  especially  in  the  It«''^ 
congregation ;  as  the  tendency  in  general  «b»< 
properly  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  GrihaUi  *;>.« 
banished  from  the  city,  Blandrata  andA^ciai 
escaped  expulsion  by  leaving  it  of  their  oini 
accord.    Gontilis  recanted,  and  promised  to  re* 

» Letter  of  Aug.  20,  1553.    Spero  etpit»le  s»U« 
Judtciam  fore,  poensB  vero  akrocitatem  rtsiitti  eapi«- 
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nain  in  Geneya,  bat  soon  afterwards  made  his 
!8cape.  See  the  articles,  Anti'irinitariana  and 
Shndrala,  The  Italian  congregation  in  Geneva, 
inth*  Carraccioli  at  its  head  (see  Art.),  issued 
'or  their  defence  against  these  errors  a  oonfes- 
lion  of  their  own,  which  received  the  sanction 
)f  law.  The  connection  of  CaWin  with  another 
\nti-trinitarian,  B.  Ocobino,  belongs  to  a  time, 
grhen  the  man  had  not  yet  come  forward  with 
bis  spiritualistic  sabjectivism.  For  a  long  time 
preacher  to  the  Italian  congregation  in  Geneva, 
154M5,  Occhino  was  then  very  highly  esteemed 
by  Calvin  (C.  Vireto,  Oct.  1542).  Lelins  Soci- 
DQs  came  into  communication,  as  with  other 
leading  men  of  the  time,  so  with  Calvin  also, 
both  orally  (having  met  him  in  Geneva),  and 
by  writing.  lie  visited  Geneva  again  after  Ser- 
retas'  death  (1554),  and  even  ventured  to  ex- 
press his  donbts  here  concerning  the  doctrine 
)f  the  Trinity.  Suspicion  fell  upon  him  also 
for  being  concerned  in  the  work  of  M.  Bellius 
'see  Art.  Beza),  against  the  execution  of  Ser- 
retus,  on  which  account  he  soon  left  the  place. 
Still  Calvin  did  not  break  with  him  even  then, 
}ut  wrote  him,  at  his  request,  on  the  5th  of 
Fane,  1555,  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
ion  (see  Trec?isel,  die  prot.  Anti-trinit.  II.  166). 

Through  all  these  difficulties,  Calvin  never 
ntermitted  in  the  least  his  theological  labors. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  held  divinity  lectures, 
egularly  three  times  a  week,  and  often  every 
lay.  Students  flocked  to  Geneva  from  all  parts 
)f  Europe.  He  proposed  to  the  council  the  for- 
nation  of  a  regular  academy  or  theological 
>cbool;  and  snch  an  institution  was  provided 
lecordinglv  in  1559,  with  Beza  for  its  first 
"cctor  (*.  Art.  Beza),  Calvin's  lectures  were  of 
he  exegetical  kind.  This  led  to  his  published 
commentaries,  which  became  in  the  end  very 
xtensivo,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ament  and  the  whole  of  the  New,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse.  A  list  of  the  dif- 
erent  editions  is  given  by  Wdlch,  bibl.  theol. 
•ol.  IV. 

The  merits  of  Calvin  as  a  commentator  are 
icknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  His 
expositions  are  distinguished  for  their  clear, 
compact,  and  pithy  form.  They  go  always 
lirectly  to  the  heart  of  their  subject,  and  seek 
0  penetrate  its  inward  life,  dealing  with  thoughts 
Qore  than  words.  The  logical  interest  with 
hem  goes  before  the  merely  grammatical.  The 
ritical,  philological,  literary  side  of  exegesis, 
tomes  more  into  view  in  some  other  commenta- 
ors  of  the  time — in  Beza,  for  example — who  is 
ar  surpassed  by  Calvin,  however,  in  the  power 
if  grasping  the  relations  of  ideas  (  s.  Tnoluck, 
•n  the  merits  of  Calvin  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Mptures,  in  his  vermUchten  Schrijflen^  2.  Band, 
>.  330,  kQ.), 

The  lectures  of  Calvin  and  Beza  soon  gained 
or  the  academy  of  Geneva  wide  reputation. 
Jalvin  had  often  as  many  as  1000  hearers 
Henry,  III.,  391.).  They  came  from  all  parts 
>f  Europe,  and  served  to  disseminate  his  in- 
tuence  in  every  direction.  Geneva  became  the 
entre  in  particular  of  the  whole  Reformed 
church. 

This  influence  was  felt  first,  on  a  large  scale, 
a  France.    The  reformation  brought  originally 


from  France  to  Geneva,  now  reacted  from  thin 
point  back  again  on  that  country.  For  the 
French  refugees  it  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  holy 
city,  which  pilgrims  approached  with  songs  of 
pious  praise,  falling  on  their  knees  before  God 
when  the^  came  in  sight  of  it.  Calvin  watched 
over  the  interests  of  the  reformation  in  France 
with  sleepless  energy  and  zeal.  On  all  occasions 
he  stood  ready  to  assist  the  Protestants  with 
instructions  and  exhortations,  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. Ministers  were  educated  in  Geneva  for 
the  service  of  the  new  churches;  in  reference 
to  which  he  used  to  say:  "  Furnish  us  the  wood, 
and  we  will  work  it  into  arrows  for  your  use." 
The  supply  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  vast 
demand.  From  four  to  six  thousand,  it  was 
said,  might  readily  have  found  employment 
(Henry y  III.,  483.).  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  the  French  Protestants  adopted, 
their  system  of  discipline,  their  confession  of 
faith,  all  show  how  closely  they  were  joined 
with  Calvin ;  so  that  Charles  IX.  might  well 
complain  of  Geneva  as  the  nursery  of  what  he 
considered  heresy  for  his  kingdom  ;  and  one  can 
easily  understand,  why  it  was  suggested  to  him 
in  a  certain  quarter  to  destroy  the  place  (Calt>. 
io  BuUinger,  May  lltb,  1560.).  Calvin  stood 
in  communication  with  the  first  men.  Cotigny 
himself  looked  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Reformation,  and  submitted  to  him  his  views  and 
plans.  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  have  a 
letter  from  his  hand.  The  congregation  in  Paris 
wished  to  have  him  for  their  pastor;  but  the 
council  of  Geneva  had  no  mind  now  to  give  him 
up,  and  he  himself,  also,  felt  no  disposition  to 
leave  his  post  (Letter  to  Beza,  Oct.  1562.). 

In  Italy,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Ferrara ;  while  he  extended  a  paternal  interest 
to  the  Italian  refugees  collected  in  Geneva.  In 
England,  he  urged  the  promising  young  king 
Edward  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  Refor- 
mation.' He  aimed  at  the  same  object,  also,  in 
his  letters  to  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, lie  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  English  re- 
fugees under  the  R.  Catholic  Mary,  and  exerted 
himself  especially  to  compose  the  difliculties 
which  grew  up  among  them  at  Frankfort.  With 
the  Scotch  Reformer,  Knox,  he  formed  asti  11  more 
intimate  connection;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  did  not  produce  a  better  influ- 
ence on  K.'s  stormy  character.  Knox  came  as  a 
refugee  to  Geneva,  and  thought  he  could  not  say 
too  much  in  its  praise  (Letter  to  Locke,  1556). 
His  first  visit  was  in  1554,  when  he  diligently 
attended  Calvin's  lectures ;  be  returned  r.gain, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Frankfort ;  and  finally 
came  the  third  time,  in  1556,  from  Scotland.  In 
1559,  he  returned  back  to  Scotland,  being  per- 
suaded to  do  Ro  by  Calvin  himself,  on  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Scottish  nobles.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Reformation  in  that  country  (1560) : 
which  bore  a  strictly  Calvinistic  character ;  al- 
though we  must  own  a  material  difference  still 


*  He  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  and 
added  with  it  a  tract  in  which,  as  he  says,  he  endea- 
vored to  spur  generoiam  pueri  mentem.  At  a  later  time 
he  dedicated  to  him  also  his  Commentary  on  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  and  that  on  the  87th  Psalm.  Other  high 
personages  were  honored  with  similar  dedications. 
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between  Calvin  and  Knox  (Henry,  III.,  398, 401, 
405,  408.)*  Calvin  had  far  less  seal  against  the 
Anglican  ceremonies,  and  did  not  syoipathize 
nt  all  with  the  political  principles  of  the  Scotch 
Reformer.  Uis  doctrine  of  predestination,  how- 
ever, and  his  views  of  church  government,  suited 
well  the  genias  of  the  people ;  who  were,  ao- 
cordingly,  the  most  ready  to  receive  them  at 
first,  as  they  have  continued  also  longest  true  to 
them  since. 

Calvin's  counsel  was  extended  also  in  the 
way  of  help,  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  (Henfy, 
III.,  352.).  In  Poland,  he  endeavored  to  with- 
stand, though  for  the  most  part  unsuccessfully, 
the  progress  of  the  Anti-trinitarian  heresy.  His 
influence  was  felt  also  in  Hungary.  lie  broke 
the  way,  moreover,  for  the  cause  of  missions  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  by  his  bold,  though  in- 
effectual, project  of  a  mission  to  Brazil  (Henry, 
III.,  Beilage,  135-137,  SUger,  die  prot  Mis- 
sionen). 

Calvin's  relations  with  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many turned  mainly  on  the  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lord's  Supper.  During  his  stay  in 
Strasburg,  he  began  to  be  suspected  in  Switzer- 
land, of  leaning  to  the  Lutheran  view ;  although 
his  doctrine  was  only  in  fact  what  it  had  been 
before  agreeing  substantially  with  that  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  as  M.  himself  was  read^  to  ac- 
knowledge in  his  confidential  conversations  with 
Calvin  at  Frankfort  (Henry,  I.,  244).*  After 
his  return  to  Geneva,  it  became  a  great  object 
with  him  to  unite  the  Helvetic  churches.  Many 
obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way.  Various 
prejudices  and  jealousies,  partly  towards  Geneva, 
and  partly  towards  Calvin  himself,  were  to  be 
encountered.  Both  Bern  and  Zurich  had  their 
suspicions  in  regard  to  '*  these  French,"  as  they 
were  called.  An  important  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations,  particularly 
of  Bern.  The  Lutheranizing  party  which  pre- 
vailed there  for  a  time  after  Bocer's  concord 
negotiations,  had  finally  suffered  an  entire  defeat, 
and  a  strong  Zwinglian  interest  now  ruled  the 
place  (1548).     To  men  of  this  class,  Calvin  ap- 

5 eared  to  be  an  apostate  to  Lutheran  ism.  The 
urichers  were  not  pleased  with  him  for  coming 
between  BuUinger  and  Luther  as  ho  did,  for  the 
sake  of  peace;  neither  did  they  like  his  con- 
tinued friendship  with  Bucer.  Calvin  did  his 
best  to  establish  with  both  cantons  a  good  under^ 
standing.  First  he  laid  before  the  synod  of 
Bern,  in  1549,  a  series  of  articles,  containing  his 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Next,  he  made  a 
journey  with  Farel  to  Zurich ;  where  the  result 
of  his  conferences  was  the  famous  Agreement  of 
Zurich  (Consensus  Tigurinus)  1549,  on  the  basis 
of  the  articles  offered  not  long  before  to  the  Bern 
synod.  This  received  the  sanction  of  the  Swiss 
Churches :  and  was  published  as  their  act  of 
union  in  1551,  with  a  letter  from  Calvin  to  the 
Zurichers,  and  their  letter  to  him  in  reply,  in 
which  they  say  that  they  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  bis  pious  labors  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  Bucer,  then  in  Englana,  wished  the 
Church  joy  of  the  transaction.  It  found  gene- 
ral approbation,  also,  with  the  Reformed  Church 

in  France.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Calvin 

■ 

'  CaWin's  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  seen  in 
^ihe  artiolet  relating  to  this  subject 


has  expressed  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  ia 
this  formula  less  clearly  than  we  find  them 
stated  by  him  in  other  places ;  the  tenor  of  the 
instrument  breathes  througfaont,  anqoestion- 
ably,  a  certain  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the 
strong  anti-Lutheran  temper  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  in  Zurich.  Still  it  cannot  be  saud  thst 
he  gave  up  at  all  his  own  previoos  view  in  fiTor 
of  Zwinglianism. 

Such  was  the  light,  however,  in  which  it  vu 
regarded  by  the  Lutheran  zealots  in  GermaDT; 
and  the  formula  became  the  signal,  aoeordin<;fr, 
for  a  new  sacramental  war,  which  was  carrA 
on  the  Lutheran  side,  to  the  pitch  of  madness. 
Westphal  began  the  controversy  in  1552  with  i 
small  tract,  in  which  he  called  the  Lutherans  t? 
arms.  Soon  it  came  to  deeds.  On  the  &c»9- 
sion  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  tbe 
Reformed  congregation  of  foreigners  in  London. 
with  their  preacher  Lasky  at  their  head,  forsook 
the  country.  But  neither  in  Denmark  nor  in  Cttr- 
many,  could  the  fugitives  find  reception.  West- 
phal styled  them  martyrs  of  the  Devil.  Boj;vth 
nagen  declared  that  it  would  be  better  to  toltrais 
Papists.  Finally,  they  were  allowed  to  settl"  ii 
Dantzic  and  Emden.  Provoked  with  all  thi«, 
Calvin  took  up  the  pen,  and  exchanged  seren! 
rounds  of  controversy,  first  with  Westphal,  ui 
then  with  Ilesshus ;  not  without  some  iusi  (^ 
self-possession.  Melanchthon,  in  spite  of  a>' 
Calvin's  intreaties  and  adjurations,  presemi 
throughout  an  inexplicable,  almost  terrib!' 
silence. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Calvin  held  on  tn 
the  hope  of  union  to  the  last.  He  had  no  difi- 
culty  himself  with  the  Augsburg  ConfessioD  ic 
its  form  of  1540,  which  was  used  even  by  tbe 
most  decided  opponents  of  Melanchthon  witbict 
offence  down  to  1560  ( Giesder,  III.  2, 205).  H^ 
had  subscribed  it  willingly  (volens  ac  labeo*' 
as  ho  tells  us  himself,  in  Strasburg ;  and  wool: 
have  been  quite  willing  to  accept  it  at  any  tisf. 
in  the  "  sense  of  its  author,"  as  the  basis  of 
concord  and  union. 

Before  these  later  troubles  broke  out,  Lotb?: 
himself  had  happily  gone  to  his  rest.    He  hii 
always  spoken  respectfully  of  Calvin ;  tbootji 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  of  course,  that  be  feit 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  views.     Calvin,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  entertained  the  highest  repiri  f J^ 
Luther.     In  his  book  de  libera  arhitrw,  1^ 
he  pronounces  him  a  distinguished  apo«tle  of 
Christ,  through  whose  ministry  especiallr  tb< 
purity  of  the  gospel  had  been  restored  at  tiiit 
time.     When   Bullinger  proposed  to  meet  h:« 
provoking  attack  of  1544,  Calvin  took  imiss  r: 
recommend  moderation  and  silence  (Not.  i>. 
1544) ;  admitting  Luther's  faults,  but  remisdir: 
Bullinger  also  of  his  great  merits.    "  I  ba<^ 
often  said  it,"  he  writes,  "  I  would  still  ack"  v- 
ledge  him  for  a  servant  of  Christ,  even  if  fc- 
should  call  me  a  devil."    The  same  rerereK* 
breathes  in  the  only  letter  Calvin  ever  wn)t«  t^ 
Luther  (1545).    Considering  how  high  be  b" 
come  to  stand  at  this  time,  we  may  weD  adoiift 
the  humility  which  comes  here  into  view  (llff'? 
II..  106).     His  opinion  of  Zwingli  was  farl«» 
favorable.    He  speaks  of  his  book,  de  prvridfst.i}. 
as  being  full  of  hard  paradoxes  (Let  to  ^nj^ 
linger,  Jan.  1552).    ZwingU's  doctrine  of  tt« 
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xird'fl  Sapper  he  coDsidered  to  be  false  nnd 
pernicious,  naring  opposed  it,  he  says,  before 
je  left  France,  where  many  had  received  it  with 
;reat  favor.  Zwingit,  he  said,  had  been  too 
nuch  taken  up  with  the  negative  side  of  the 
inbJRct,  opposition  namely  to  the  notion  of  a 
leshly  presence,  and  in  this  way  overlooked  the 
)ositlve  side  of  it,  the  idea  of  communion  with 
Christ  (C.  ad  Zcbedaeum,  May  19.  1539).  He 
complains  to  Farel  (March  4,  1540).  that  the 
Zurichers  took  it  hard  if  any  one  preferred  Lu- 
ther to  their  Zwingli.  Writing  to  Virct.  Sept 
L542,  he  pronounces  Zwingli's  view  of  the  sa- 
:ramcnts  profane. 

The  man  who  occupied  so  larf^e  a  place  in  the 
biPtory  of  his  age,  lived  himself  in  the  most  un- 
astentitious  simplicity,  declining  the  offers  that 
^ere  made  to  increase  his  salary,  and  using  him- 
self more  hardly  than  others.  When  Cardinal 
Sadolct  was  in  Geneva,  he  asked  to  be  shown 
the  mansion  of  Calvin.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, when  the  humble  dwellins;  was  pointed 
out  to  him  in  which  he  actually  lived.  The 
same  spirit  characterized  his  life  generally.  He 
«ras  not  willing  to  marry  a  young  lady  of  wealth 
and  noble  family,  who  was  recommended  to  him 
for  a  wife  after  he  had  passed  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  wrote  to  Farel,  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  she  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  and  secondly,  because  he 
was  afraid  she  might  think  too  much  of  her  pre- 
vious station  and  style  of  livins:.  During  his 
stay  at  Strasburg,  however,  he  formed  a  matri- 
monial connection  with  the  widow  of  a  certain 
Anabaptist  who  had  been  converted  by  him 
from  his  errors,  Idelette  de  Buros,  the  mother 
of  several  children  ;  of  whose  merits  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  when  she  was  torn  from 
him  nine  years  afterwards  bv  death.  **  Know- 
ing as  you-do,"  he  writes  to  Viret,  "  the  tender- 
ness, or  weakness  rather,  of  my  heart,  you  will 
be  sure  that  without  the  greatest  effort  of  mind 
I  would  not  have  been  able  to  endure  my  grief. 
For  I  have  lost  the  best  of  companions,  who 
would  cheerfully  have  shared  exile  and  want 
with  me,  or  even  death  itself.  During  her  life 
she  was  a  true  help  to  me  in  my  work."  A 
Bon,  who  died  early,  was  the  only  fruit  of  this 
marriage,  for  the  enemies  of  Calvin— an  ooca- 
Bion  of  reproach  — for  the  man  himself,  whose 
Bpiritual  relationships  were  of  so  wide  and 
honorable  a  range,  a  wholesome  exercise  in  the 
discipline  of  faith.  His  sensibilities  were 
greater  than  certain  sides  of  his  character  might 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  one  evidence  of  which  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  so  many  were  drawn  to- 
wards him  in  the  communion  of  warm  intimate 
jriendship.  Melanchthon.  borne  down  with 
labor  and  care,  would  lay  his  head  on  Calvin's 
DMom  at  times,  with  the  prayer  that  it  might  bo 
hw  resting-place  in  death.  One  who  had  the 
power  of  attaching  others  to  himself  in  this 
^*^'.  ^^'st  have  possessed  in  large  measure  the 
qualities  which  are  suited  to  inspire  affection  in 
Its  best  form.  He  had  his  failings  at  the  same 
*;jne.  It  18  not  necessary  to  conceal  them. 
A  ney  were  a  subject  of  trial  to  himself.  "  Of 
an  conflicts  with  my  own  faults,"   he  says, 

^hich  are  many  and  great,  the  hardest  is  with 
niy  impatient  temper.    My  efforts  have  not  been 


wholly  in  vain  ;  still  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
tame  the  wild  beast  altogether."  There  is  force 
in  the  remark  of  John  von  Miiller,  that  his 
faults  were  onlj  the  excess  of  the  very  virtues 
that  qualified  him  for  his  peculiar  work.  Calvin 
himself  seems  to  have  had  some  feeling  of  this ; 
for  he  says  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to 
act  a  severe  part.  "  A  thousand  times  rather 
let  the  earth  swallow  me  up,"  we  hear  him  ex- 
claiming, "  than  that  I  should  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  God's  Spirit  through  his  prophets." 
With  such  a  sense  of  his  mission,  it  was  not 
easy  always  to  observe  full  order  and  harmony 
in  the  discharge  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  its 
solemn  duties. 

To  his  sufferings  and  trials  in  other  forms 
were  joined  all  sorts  of  bodily  weakness  and  af- 
fliction ;  which,  beginning  in  a  light  way  at  first, 
continued  to  grow  upon  him  afterwards,  with 
his  advancing  years,  until  his  life  seemed  to  be 
at  last  made  up  of  sickness  altogether.  Asthma, 
fever,  colic,  rheumatism,  the  stone,  the  gout,  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  hemorrhoids,  the  spleen,  all 
these  evils,  after  having  troubled  him  more  or 
less  separately  for  years,  seemed  to  descend  upon 
him  at  last  in  the  year  1564,  with  almost  their 
whole  united  force.  Still  he  would  not  intermit 
his  labors,  as  long  as  he  had  strength  in  any 
way  to  perform  them  ;  often  omitting  the  single 
meal  a  day  which  he  allowed  himself,  with  the 
view  of  helping  himself  by  abstinence.  Being 
advised  to  give  himself  rest,  he  replied  with 
energy :  Would  you  have  the  Lord  then  find  me 
idle?  When  he  felt  his  end  nigh,  ho  wished  to 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  farewell  address.  The  members 
came,  however,  to  his  room.  He  apologized  for 
putting  them  to  the  trouble ;  thanked  them  for 
all  their  kindness  towards  him ;  begged  forgive- 
ness for  the  outbreaks  of  passion  they  had  often 
seen  in  him ;  protested  that  he  had  ever  sought 
honestly  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  preached 
and  taught  what  he  believed  to  be  God*8  truth ; 
reminded  them  out  of  how  many  dangers  God 
had  delivered  them  in  times  past :  and  exhorted 
them  to  make  him  alone  their  trust  and  fear  in 
time  to  come.  Finally,  having  once  more  asked 
forgiveness  of  his  infirmities,  he  closed  with  a 
prayer,  commending  them  to  God  with  the 
whole  publio  interest  committed  to  their  care, 
and  then  extended  his  right  hand  to  each  one, 
bidding  him  farewell.  They  withdrew  in  tears 
from  the  presence  of  their  common  father.  In 
similar  style  he  parted  from  the  assembled 
clergy  of  the  place:  thanking  them  for  the 
kindness  and  forbearance  they  had  shown  to- 
wards him,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  trust  in  holding  fast  the  established  order 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Many  strangers 
came  to  Geneva  to  see  him  in  his  last  sickness; 
among  them  his  old  friend  Farel. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  he 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  His  funeral  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  but  the  unaffected  sym- 
pathy of  all  classes  of  the  community.  By  his 
will  not  even  a  stone  was  to  adorn  his  grave. 
Fie  left  behind  him  225  dollars,  which  were  to 
be  divided  among  the  poor  and  his  brothor's 
ohildren.  To  Geneva  he  left  his  faith.  h>fl 
culture,  good  laws,  pious,  braye  citizens,  the 
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memory  of  his  virtae,  and  the  just  reputation 
of  his  name. 

Geneva  hecame,  through  htm,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  influence  wan 
felt  over  all  Europe.  Princes,  kina;s,  and 
queens,  felt  themselves  honored  by  his  corre- 
spondence,  and  bowed  to  his  authority.  He 
has  been  styled,  on  this  account,  the  Reformed 
Pope.  His  principles,  however,  were  subiected 
in  different  lands  to  some  modifications.  Thus, 
the  Reformed  symbols  after  the  middle  of  the 
ICth  century  bear  the  impress  of  his  spirit;  but 
very  few  of  them  have  admitted  his  supralap- 
sarianism.  The  exej^esis  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  thou|rh  by  no  means  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, has  never  been  equal  since  to  what  it  was 
in  his  hands.  In  re<j:ard  to  certain  points  of 
worship,  the  French  and  Scotch  Churches  have 
shown  a  greater  severity  and  nakedness  than 
Calvin  would  have  approved.  The  Presbyterial 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  out  in 
Scotland  and  France  more  purelv  than  in  Geneva 
itself.  Hence,  in  spenking  of  Calvinism,  we 
must  carefully  distiniruisb  between  what  comes 
really  from  Calvin  himself  and  what  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  form,  which  has  been  given  to  his 
work  by  the  influence  of  national  peculiarities 
and  particular  historical  relations. 

There  are  two  general  editions  of  Calvin's 
works;  the  first  that  of  Geneva,  1617,  in  12 
folio  volumes,  made  .up  by  the  publishers  in 
part  from  previous  issues:  the  other  that  of 
Amsterdam,  starting  with  the  year  1671,  a  new 
and  very  beautiful  imnression.  A  smaller  col- 
lection appeared  in  Geneva,  1552,  in  Calvin's 
life  time,  with  the  title:  Joa.  Cahini  opusculn 
in  unnm  volumen  colhcta,  &c.  Beza  published 
in  1576  a  selection  of  letters  from  Calvin  and 
to  him.  Joa,  Cahini  episiolae  et  responsa.  Henry 
caused  the  unpublished  letters  of  Calvin,  which 
are  preserved  in  Geneva,  to  be  transcribed  for 
the  use  of  his  work,  554  in  number,  and  has  in- 
serted the  most  important  of  them  in  his  gene- 
ral appendix.  To  these  must  be  added,  Cal- 
vini,  Bezce,  aliorumque  liUrfE  qncedam  ex  auto- 
grapho  in  hihl.  Gothana  ed.  Bretschneider,  Lips, 
1835.  And  still  other  letters  of  Calvin  are 
broach t  to  light.  Capefigue  in  his  histoire  de 
la  r  A  for  me,  de  la  lign^  et  du  reqnz  de  Henry  IV „ 
1834.  gives  extracts  from  certain  letters  of  Cal- 
vin, belonging  to  the  year  1561,  after  MSS.  in 
the  cartons  Fontanieu,  hiblioth^que  du  roi;  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  doubted. 
There  has  been  published  lately,  also,  the  cor- 
respondence of  Calvin  and,  Louis  du  Tillet,  in 
whose  house  at  Paris  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  Institutes  [CapeHgne,  I,  c.  I.,  297). 
A  new  edition  of  all  Calvin's  letters,  with  which 
Jules  Bonnet  has  long  been  engaged,  is  expected 
soon  to  appear,  in  4  octavo  volumes,  two  con- 
taining those  in  Latin,  and  two  those  in  French. 
We  notice,  besides,  Tholuck's  edition  of  Cal- 
vin's Commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  1831-38.  as  a 
very  meritorious  and  seasonable  undertaking; 
which  has  found,  however,  far  more  favor  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Of  Calvin's  sermons, 
very  many  have  perished  as  maculanda  carta  in 
Geneva  itself.  For  an  extended  notice  of  Cal- 
vin's works,  and   their  different  editions,  see 

'^enrt/,  III.,  Beilage,  p.  175,  &o. 


Delineations  of  Calvin's  life,  as  was  to  be  eX' 
pected,  have  been  pretty  numerous,  written 
from  difierent  stand-points,  some  in  a  very  hos- 
tile spirit,  and  others  full  of  admiration  sod 
praise.  See  on  the  subject,  Henry,  I.,  Reila^, 
I.  The  most  important  of  the  abusive  sort  are 
that  of  Bolsec,  already  mentioned;  that  of 
Jaques  de  May,  Rouen,  1657,  which,  howcTer, 
frees  Calvin  from  the  charge  of  havins;  been 
branded  in  Noyon  for  his  crimes ;  and  a  tract 
which  appeared  under  Richelieii's  name  on  the 
best  method  of  converting  separatists  from  the 
Church.  Aeainst  this  last  work,  DrelinC'yurt, 
minister  at  Charenton.  wrote  an  extensive  vin- 
dication. Geneva,  1669,  Hanaii  (in  German}. 
1671.  Bolsec's  work  called  forth  the  Anti- 
Bolsecus,  Cleves,  1622,  translated  the  same  year 
into  Dutch. 

Of  biographies  in  the  proper  sense,  the  fipt 
in  order  is  that  by  Beza,  who  published,  in  15W, 
the  year  of  Calvin's  death ;  V histoire  de  la  rk 
et  de  la  mori  de  J.  Calvin;  augmented  aft^^ 
wards,  1565,  as  a  preface  to  Calvin's  exposinoa 
of  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  Latin  version  if 
shorter;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
letters  brought  out  by  Beza,  Gpnova,  1575.  Lio- 
sanne,  1756  ;  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Cal- 
vin's works,  and  finally  in  Tholuck's  edition  of 
his  Commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  1833.  Trans- 
lations of  it  have  been  made  into  German,  En- 
glish, and  Italian.  Among  smaller  works  mar 
be  named  Bretschneider^s  tract  in  the  Reforma- 
tion sal  man  ach,  of  1821,  Also  the  essay  on 
Calvin  in  SayoH*s  work,  €tudes  Utt^raires  $ur  l» 
4.crivains  Frangois  de  la  riformaiion,  Paris  and 
Geneva,  1841.  ir<;nry'a  great  work,  <f.  7>fc<»/- 
Calvin* s,  d.  grossen  Reformafors,  3  Bde,  1J<3M4, 
Hamburg  (in  English,  by  Dr.  Stijbbing.  X.  T-. 
1854).  Comp.  the  reviews  by  Pelt. in  theB<•^ 
liner  Jahrbiicher,  1845,  and  by  the  author  of  this 
article  in  Tholuck's  Literar.  Anxeiger,  1M(5. 

Herzog. — Nctin, 
Camaldulensians. — ^Homuald,  the  founder  of 
this  Order,  was  born  in  950,  at  Ravenna.  After  a 
wild  youth,  he  was  converted  whilst  expiating  i 
murder,  committed  by  his  father,  at  the  Monas- 
tery of   Classe,    near    Ravenna.      When  the 
severity  of  his  ascetics  would  not  allow  himta 
continue  in  this  monastery,  he  chose  for  his 
teacher  an  anchoret,  Marinus,  near  Ten  ice,  s 
rude  and  simple  hermit,  who  would  daily  recit? 
all  the  psalms  from  memory.     Romaald  sub- 
mitted to  his  rough  treatment,  as  a  means  of 
learning  to  crucify  his  flesh.     In  976,  they,  vi^ 
Petrus  Urseolus.  Doge  of  Venice,  and  the  Ab- 
bot Warin,  of  St.   Michel   de   Cosan,  secretlr 
went  to  this  latter  cloister,  which  was  sitnat? 
in   Southern   France,   near   Perpignan,  vhere 
Romuald   especially  distinguished  himself  br 
his  ascetic  mode  of  living.     Soon  be  commenced 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  founding 
little  communities  of  hermits  in  different  pla«*- 
He  found  great  favor  with  Otto  III.,  the  Ge^ 
man  Emperor,  whose  court  had  imbibed  the  as- 
cetic  spirit  of  the   age.      A   missionary  tour. 
however,  which   he  undertook  into  Hantjarr. 
proved   unsuccessful,   and  when    he  retarned 
from  it,  he  found  most  of  the  communities  o^ 
ganiKed  by  him  in  a  dilapidated  condition,   w 
1018,  ho  founded  a  settlement  of  five  bermits  ou 
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tbe  inaccessible  Campus  Malvoli,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  Arezzo.  Henoe,  he  went  to  Sazo- 
fcrato,  and  finally  to  Yal  de  Castro,  where  he 
died  in  1027. 

The  establishment  of  Camaldoli,  though  ori- 
ginally inferior  to  his  other  communities,  best 
preserved  his  spirit  and  became  the  centre  of 
this  monastic  order,  which  first  received  fixed 
rales  from  Petrus  Damiani,  a  monk  of  the  clois- 
ter Fonte  Avellana,  founded  in  1000  by  Ludolf, 
I  disciple  of  Romuald.  He  introduced,  espe- 
cially the  meritorious  flaji^ellations,  and  made 
Oamaldoli  the  normal  institute,  to  which  others 
(rare  made  subject.  They  now  became  a  dis- 
tinct order,  independent  of  the  Benedictines, 
[ts  head  was  the  Prior  of  Camaldoli,  who  was 
sailed  Major.  They  had  to  live  and  to  eat  each 
separately.  They  were  forbidden  to  eat  any 
meat  at  all.  They  fasted  frequently.  Silence 
iras  an  important  command.  Their  liturgies 
trere  not  sung,  but  recited.  Their  dress  was 
nrhite.  The  holiest  of  them  rarely  quitted  their 
;ell8,  and  often  kept  silence  for  100  days.  Their 
'ourth  Major  —  Rudolph  —  in  1102,  gave  them 
lomewhat  milder  written  laws,  permitting  them 
»  eat  together  and  to  drink  wine.  lie  also  in- 
Toduced  Camaldulensian  nuns.  But  the  Order 
;rew  richer  and  laxer.  Whole  countries  were 
;iven  to  Camaldoli.  Two  new  monasteries  (in 
tfurano,  and  on  a  little  island  between  Murano 
ind  Venice),  were  established,  where  the  her- 
nits  became  Coenobites,  and  tbe  hermitages, 
A.bbey8.  Gradually  these  Coenobites  possessed 
ihemselves  of  the  whole  control  which  they  had 
It  first  but  shared  with  the  hermits.  In  1431, 
Pope  Eugene  IV.  somewhat  reformed  the  Order, 
[n  1513,  a  new  reformation  became  necessary, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Uo  X.  by  Justiniani,  who  was  elected  their  Prior 
n  1516,  and  a  second  time  in  1519.  But  in  1520, 
)ecoroing  dissatisfied  with  this  dignity,  he  un- 
lertook  the  formation  of  a  new  order  in  the 
|ayerns  of  Massaccio.  To  distinguish  them 
rem  the  old  Camaldulensians,  he  gave  them  a 
itricter  rule,  shorter  gowns  and  heavier  shoes. 
Phe  Pope  gave  him  several  rich  cloisters.  Soon 
ifter  his  death  (1528),  the  normal  hermitage 
lear  Perugia  was  made  the  ruling  establishment 
>f  the  Order.  Reunions  of  this  Order  with  the 
(Id  Camaldulensians,  were  severally  but  vainly 
ittempted,  the  last  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
nade  in  1667.  Since  then,  both  divisions  of 
he  Order  have  existed  independent  of  each 
ither.  The  extensive  congregation  of  St.  Mi- 
ihael  of  Murano,  has,  since  1616,  maintained  a 
:ind  of  general  supremacy.  Besides  this,  there 
ised  to  be  two  other  independent  congregations, 
>ne  at  Turin,  and  the  French.  The  latter  was 
uled,  since  1642,  by  the  hermitage  of  Grosbois, 
lear  Paris. 

This  Order  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
nuch  from  the  general  assault  made  upon  mo- 
lasticism  about  the  end  of  the  lost  century. 
Although  abolished  in  1782  in  Austria  and  other 
Jtatos,  it  was  afterwards  restored.  Gregory 
CVI.  was  a  Camaldulensian. 

Cf.,  biogranhy  of  Romuald,  by  Peter  Damiani 
Opp.  IL,  188,  sqq.),  which  is  made  use  of  in 
labiUon's  Annals  of  the  Benedictines,  T.  III. 


IV.  Cf„  Helyoi,  Geschichte  der  Kloster-u.  Ritter- 
Orden,  T.  V.  p.  274-324.  and  p.  297,  305-319. 

Albrecbt  Vogel. — Ruetenik. 

Camel,  ^CJ*    ^^^  ^^^  natural  hist,  of  this 
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animal,  see  Oken,  III.,  2,  p.  704.  &c. ;  Bussell, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  II.,  p.  32,  &c ;  Burckhardf 
Bedouins,  p.  157,  &c. ;  357,  &c. ;  Helhted^s 
Trav.  in  Arabia,  I.  202-210 ;  Wimr,  Realw.  I., 
p.  645-648;  RosenmiiUer,  Bibl.  Antiq.  IV.,  2. 
p.  7-25 ;  for  parallels  from  classics  and  Oriental 
writers,  Bochart.  Hieroz.  I.  p.  3,  &c. ;  for  its 
abode  and  spread,  Ritter*a  Geog.  Vol.  XIII.,  p. 
609-759.  Now,  as  of  old,  they  arc  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Orientals,  partic.  of  the  Nomads, 
Gen.  12:16;  24:35;  30:41;  32:7,  15;  Ezra 
2:67;  Job  1:  3;  42: 12;  Tob.  10:11;  11:18. 
See  also,  Jer.  49 :  29,  32 ;  Judges  6 :  5 ;  7  :  12 ;  1 
Sam.  15:3;  27:9;  30:17;  Isaiah  60:6;  2 
Chron.  14 :  15.  Used  for  travelling,  Gen.  24 :  10 ; 
37:25;  1  Kings  10:2;  2Kings8:9;  1  Chron. 
12:40;  Isaiah  30:6;  66:20;  Judith  2:17; 
Tob.  9:2;  for  riding  by  women  and  children, 
Gen.  24:61.  64;  31:17;  31:34;  also  for  wai^ 
riors.  Judges  7 :  12  ;  Isaiah  21 : 7 ;  1  Sam.  30: 17. 
Dromedaries,  Isaiah  66 :  20,  very  remarkable 
for  speed.  Notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of 
the  camel,  as  it  chewed  the  cud  and  divided  not 
the  hoof  (comp.  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses  IV., 
p.  195),  it  was  considered  unclean,  Leviticus 
11 :  4.  For  its  habits,  food,  &o.,  see  Gen.  24 :  14, 
19,  22 ;  31 :  34.  Golden  half  moons,  used  also 
by  the  women,  ornamented  its  neck,  Judges 
8:21,  26;  Isaiah  3:18.  Comp.  Schroder  de 
vestitu.  Cap.  III.,  p.  33-44.  In  the  N.  Test., 
only  indirectly  mentioned,  John  Baptist's  dress 
of  camel's  hair,  Matt.  3:4;  Mark  1 : 6 ;  see  Matt. 
19 :  24 ;  Mark  10 :  25 ;  Luke  18 :  25 ;  Matt.  23 :  24. 
The  reading  z°^fu%x>f  incorrect ;  x^H^^^i  proper, 
same  expression  occurring  in  Koran,  Sur.  7: 
38 ;  and  m  the  Chaldaic,  see  Biixtorf,  lex.  Chald. 
s.  V.  col.  1722;  and  col.  200. 

Arnold. — ErmenirouU 
CamerarillS  (Joachim)  was  born  in  1500  at 
Bamberg  (hence  Pabepergensis),  from  an  old 
noble  family.  At  his  15th  year,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  where  Oeorg  Helt,  of 
Forchheim.  became  his  "second  father''  and 
teacher.  The  English  Rich.  Croats,  instructed 
him  in  Greek,  after  him,  Peter  Mbsellanvs,  In 
1518  he  followed  Euricius  Cordus  and  Eoban 
Hesse  to  Erfurt.  In  1521  he  graduated  as 
A.  M.,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  ProfesAor  of 
Greek.  The  pestilence  drove  him  to  Witten- 
berg. Here  ne  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Melanchthorif  soon  after  he  also  heard  Luther, 
and  also  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  in 
Basel.  In  1526  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the 
College  at  Nuremberg.  Hero  he  lived  with 
such  men  as  Wilh.  Pirkheimer,  Eob.  Hesse,  Albr. 
Ddrer,  Link,  Osiander.  In  1530,  on  the  Augs- 
burg Diet;  he  took  copious  notes  of  the  "  con- 
futatio,"  which  servea  as  the  basis  for  Me- 
lanchthon's  Apology  (Corpus  Ref.  II.,  250). 
In  1535  he  followed  a  call  to  Tilbingen,  and  in 
1541  a  very  honorable  call  to  Leipzig.  Here 
he  took  active  part  in  the  Reformation,  improved 
the  condition  of  schools,  attracted  great  num- 
bers of  students  by  his  suggestive  and  elegant 
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lectures,  and  prepared  improyed  editions  of 
classicfl,  especially  the  Greeks.  la  1546  the 
Schmalkaldian  war  interrupted  his  labors  for 
one  year.  He  participated  with  Melanchthon 
in  the  nef^otiations  about  the  ** interim"  but 
was,  like  him,  severely  censured  for  yielding  too 
much.  In  1554  he  was  deputed  to  the  diet  at 
Naumbur^,  in  1555  to  Augsburg;,  thence  to  Nu- 
rembcrir  as  arbitrator  in  the  Osiandrian  trou- 
bles. He  Tiflited  Melanchthon  on  his  death-bed 
in  1500.  Afterward  he  had  some  intercourse 
with  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  about  a  re- 
union of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  died  in 
1574,  April  17th.  His  five  sons  attained  to 
considerable  distinction. 

Camerarius  was  taciturn,  strict,  honest,  a 
liberal  theologian,  a  genuine  humanist,  who 
aimed  to  connect  the  classical  spirit  with  evan* 
gelical  faith.  His  literary  products  are  found 
in  Fabriciua,  Bibl,  grcsc.  His  ezegetical  wri- 
tings are,  SenUntice  el  sapierUia  Siracida,  ruh 
taiio  figurarum  sermonis  in  libria  Ew,  et  apost. 
acrr.;  historical:  Ilistoria  /.  C;  Narraiio  de 
Synodo  Niccena  ei  cecum.  Sjfnodis;  Hiatorica 
narraiio  defratr,  orthod,  eccleeiia  in  BoTiemia, 
Moravia  et  Polonia;  systematical:  Caiechesis 
Christ,;  and  practical:  Homiliae,  The  best 
known  are  his  biographies  of  George  of  Anhalfi 
1555,  German,  by  Schubert,  Zerb8t,'l853.  and  of 
Melanchthon,  whose  letters  also  ho  published 
partially  in  1569.  Narraiio  de  Phil,  Melanch, 
ortu,  totius  vitoB,  etc.,  Leipz,,  1566,  with  notes 
by  Strohet,  Ilalle,  1777.  Narratio  de  Edb. 
Hesse,  Norimb,,  1553.  Cf.  Tocher,  Erhard,  in 
Encycl.  ITaU.  E.  Schwartz. — Rueienik. 

Cameron,  John,  born  at  Glasgow,  about  1580, 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  French  Prot.  Church, 
which  has  been  too  little  appreciated.  An^- 
raldisra  and  Pajonism.  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
liberality  of  the  school  of  Saumur,  are  to  be 
traced  to  him  (corap.  Bavr's  Theol,  Jabrb.. 
1853,  II.,  p.  174,  &c.).  In  Scotland,  he  studied 
only  the  clasBics.  In  1600,  when  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  of  languages,  and  soon 
after,  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Sedan.  The  con- 
gregation at  Bordeaux  offered  him  means  for 
studying  theology,  provided  he  would  then  be- 
come their  pastor.  lie  studied  four  years  in 
Paris,  Geneva,  and  Heidelberg,  and  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  Bordeaux  in  1608.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  service  until  1618,  when  he  was 
chosen  Prof,  of  Theology,  in  the  place  of  Go- 
marus,  at  Saumur.  In  1620  the  disturbances 
produced  by  the  religious  war  compelled  him  to 
leave  S.,  and  on  his  subsequent  return  he  had 
to  teach  privately.  In  1624,  he  obtained  a 
theol.  professorship  at  Montauban,  where  his 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  so  obnoxious 
to  the  spirit  of  fanatical  resistance,  that  some 
brutal  men  committed  such  violence  upon  his 
person,  that  he  died  in  1625.  The  renowned 
theolof^ians,  Amyrant,  Placaens,  and  CappeUua, 
were  his  pupils,  and  seconded  his  modifications 
of  rigid  orthodoxy.  They  derived  from  him. 
their  predilection  for  Piscator's  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  only  the  passive  obedience  of 
Christ ;  and  for  the  view  that  the  will  always 
obeys  the  understanding,  and  that  consequently 
"lepravity  and  conversion  resulted    from    the 


darkening  or  illumination  of  the  mind,  so  th&i 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  is-  set  forth  as  one 
exerted  in  a  moral  way.  Amyraat  derived  his 
tria  fcedera,  as  well  as  his  universalism,  from 
Cameron ;  perhaps  also  hia  style  of  polemics. 
As  Cameron  was  loath  to  publish  his  writiofcj, 
he  escaped  much  controversy,  especially  as  he 
adhered  to  the  anti-arminian  theory  (aa  the 
Arnica  collatio  cum  Tileno  (Ley den,  1621),  shovs, 
and  the  De/I  de  gratia  et  lib,  arbitr,,  Salm.,  1624). 
His  principal  works  were  published,  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nat.  Synod,  after  his  death. 
by  Cappellus ;  they  are  the  Prasled.  theol.,  aad 
the  Myrothetieum  evang.  (Comp.  Batle). 

A.  SCHWEIZER.* 

Cameronians  were  the  anti-prelatical  partj 
of  Presbyterians,  in  Scotland,  so  called  after 
Archibald  Cameron,  a  clergyman,  who  w« 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  II.  As  the 
Episcopacy  imposed  by  Charles  L  upon  the 
Scotch,  had  caused  (1637),  a  general  uprinof 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  renewal  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  so  the  still  more  violent  attempt  of 
Charles  II.  to  force  prelacy  on  them,  called 
forth  a  corresponding  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters,  throogb 
Cameron  and  Cargill.  More  than  400  noor 
juring  ministers  were  deposed,  religious  assem- 
blies held  in  open  places,  were  dispersed  by  the 
soldiery,  and  the  people  were  driven  by  force 
into  Episcopal  Churches.  In  1669,  Charles  IL 
made  concessions,  and  restored  the  dittmissed 
ministers  on  their  promising  not  to  preach 
against  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  But  the 
more  rigid  refused,  and  the  most  zealous  of 
these  organized  as  Cameronians.  They  d^ 
nounced  monarchy  as  the  source  of  the  in- 
tolerable  perversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  they  bad  previously  oonteedcd  for 
the  right  of  resisting  an  ungodly  government 
Cameron  himself  demanded  that  Charles  11. 
should  be  dethroned.  He  fell  in  battle;  CarpU 
perished  on  the  scaffold ;  both  were  honored  bm 
martyrs.  The  Cameronians  afforded  the  Prince 
of  Orange  no  little  assistance  on  his  aesamiBC 
the  crown  of  England,  but  they  were  so  mnch 
disappointed  by  the  form  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  restored,  that  they  adhered 
to  the  hostile  terms  of  the  Covenant.  The 
party,  however,  remained  quiet  until  aroosed  ia 
1709  against  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Their  leader  then  was  MaxanilioH,  who* 
preachins:  through  the  country  drew  crowds 
around  him.  They  were  finalW  disarmed,  and 
procured  an  act  of  toleration  (1743),  as  a  Pres- 
byterian sect  Without  adopting  IndependencT. 
they  denounced  Prelacy  as  a  sin,  and  contended 
for  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterianism  (art 
Burnet,  Mi^m.  d.  demih-es  revotut  d'Anglei.; 
Kf>stUn,  d.  Schott.  Rirche,  Hamb.  1852). 

A.  SCHWEIZER.* 

Camisardes.  —  After  the  repeal  of  the  Ediej 
of  Nantes,  the  Reformed  in  Languednc  attempted 
to  restore  their  church  by  an  armed  revoIotioB. 
which  was  not  brought  about  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  but  arose  spontaneously. 

Cflaude  Brusson  (see  the  Art)  harinp  some- 
what reestablished  the  Reformed  French  Ghorch. 
this  new  life,  devoid  of  the  natural  hash  of  an 
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«c1esiR8tioal  oTganization  and  of  objectiye 
cience  was  preserved  and  farthered  supranatu- 
ally.  This  was  done  in  the  first  place  bj  means 
if  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  of  Broasson  and 
Furieu,  who  predicted  the  imminent  downfall 
if  Antichrist. 

Then,  in  1688,  many  persons  in  the  Dauphin^e, 
nostly  females,  commenced  in  sleeping,  half- 
vaking  ecstatics,  to  exhort  people  to  repentance 
;nd  faith,  speaking  fluently  and  correctly, 
hongh  in  common  life  theirs  was  a  proyincial 
)rogue.  In  these  exhortations,  they  showed  an 
ztensive  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  wanting 
0  them  when  awake.  Before  long,  children  began 
0  fall  down  daring  the  meetings  of  the  Reformed, 
fbo  would  warn  them  of  traitors  and  enemies, 
bat  proTcd  then  to  be  really  at  hand.  The 
lomber  of  prophets  increased  rapidly.  All 
}auphin^e  and  Languedoc  were  full  of  them. 
[bus,  the  Reformed  were  strengthened,  but  the 
ire  of  persecation  also  grew  in  the  same  de- 
cree. When  these  real  supranatural  manifes- 
atioDs  gradually  began  to  fail,  impure,  ficti- 
ious,  and  even  demoniac  prophecies  took  their 
)lace,  especially  as  the  persecution  too  assumed 
^0  malignant  a  character.  As  Bayle  wittily  re- 
narked,  "The  great  work  was  taken  hold  of 
)y  the  tail,  first  converted,  then  instructed  ;  first 
iragf)on8,  then  apostles."  Francois  de  Langlade 
lu  Chailat  Prior  of  Laval,  Inspector  of  the 
}6vaudan  missions,  and  arch-priest  of  the  Ce- 
rennes,  employed  soldiers  and  priests,  chains, 
'etters  {ceps)  and  other  instruments  of  tor- 
:ure  in  his  missions.  In  July,  1702,  he  had  a 
lumber  of  the  Reformed,  who  had  attempted  to 
3cc,  captured  by  his  soldiers,  and  condemned  to 
torture  and  death.  In  vain  their  friends  and 
relatives,  with  many  tears,  implored  him  to  have 
mercy.  On  the  following  Sunday,  at  a  Reformed 
meeting,  Peter  Seguier  concluded  his  sermon 
thus :  '*  The  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  take 
lip  arms  to  liberate  our  brethren,  and  to  destroy 
tbe  arch-priest  of  Moloch."  Samuel  Couderc 
related  a  vision,  how  he  saw  a  large  black  ox 
eating  the  plants  of  a  garden,  and  that  he  heard 
a  voice  commanding  him  to  drive  away  the  ox. 
The  same  evening  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm, 
tbe  arch-priest  with  his  servants  were  slain,  and 
all  the  captives  liberated. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  war,  which, 
at  first  wild  and  disorderly,  was  soon  regulated 
and  successfully  conducted  by  talented  fanatic 
prophets.  Among  these,  Jean  Cavalier,  a  young 
beardless  baker,  gained  the  ridiculous  but  cele- 
brated name,  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  It  would  be  unjust  to  designate 
him  and  his  followers,  the  CamUardSf  simply 
as  fanatics,  and  still  more  so,  to  represent  their 
fanaticism  as  the  fruit  of  Calvinism.  But  as 
their  faith  was  attacked  fanatically,  so  they  de- 
fended it  fanatically.  And  the  strength  and 
original  purity  of  this,  their  faith,  is  fully  proven 
Ijy  their  whole  conduct.  The  term  **Cami- 
sards"  is  probably  derived  from  "camise,"  a 
peasant's  jacket 

This  war  would  have  led  to  the  complete  de- 
vastation and  depopulation  of  all  Languedoc,  if 
the  French  Marechal,  Villars,  had  not  succeeded 
fiaally  in  concluding  a  capitulation  with  Jean 
Cavalier,  by  which  a  number  of  his  followers 


were  formed  into  a  French  regiment  of  calvary, 
commanded  by  himself.  This  service,  however, 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  English,  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction,  and  was  finally 
made  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where  he 
died  in  1740.  Most  of  the  other  Camisards  con- 
demned this  step  as  treason,  and  continued  the 
war.  But  as  the  first  fire  died  away,  they  began 
to  form,  foreign  political  connections,  which 
proved  their  ruin.  The  prophets  that  had  fled 
to  England  with  Cavalier,  there  continued  their 
practices,  especially  in  London.  Persons  of 
high  rank  declared  themselves  in  their  favor; 
finally,  the  Church  of  England  condemned  them 
(cf.  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  James,  in  1707, 
"  The  way  of  trying  prophets,"  on  1  John  4:1). 

Sources,  1.  Roman  Catholic:  Ilistoire  de  la 
revolte  des  Phanatiques  ou  Camisards  (in  ma- 
nuscript). Letters  of  Madame  Demerez,  de 
I'incarnation  (in  manuscript).  Le  fanatisme  re- 
nouvell6.  Par  Louvreleuil,  PrStre:  Avignon, 
1704.  Ilistoire  du  fanatisme  de  notre  temps 
par  M,  de  Brueys:  Utrecht,  1737.  Besides  let- 
ters of  ri6chier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  Memoires 
of  Villars,  &c.  2.  Reformed:  Theatre  sacrfi 
des  Cevennes :  Londres,  1707.  Memoirs  of  the 
wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Col,  Cavalier: 
Dublin,  1726.  —  The  prophetical  warnings  of 
John  iMcy,  Esq. :  London,  1707. — A  relation  of 
the  dealings  of  God  to  his  unworthy  servant, 
John  Lacy,  &c.:  London,  1708.  Besides  many 
Art.  in  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres. 
Cf. :  Ilistoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  ou  de 
la  guerre  des  Camisards.  Par  Court.  Ville- 
franche,  1760:  Alais,  1819.  Ilistoire  des  Cami- 
sards: Londres,  1744.  —  Cf. :  Ilistoire  des  Pas- 
teurs  du  desert.  Par  NapoUon  Peyrat:  Paris, 
1842.  Geschichte  des  Aufruhrs  in  den  Ceven- 
nen,  von  Hoffman,  Nordlingen,  1837.  —  Der 
Aufruhr  in  den  Covennen,  Tieck. — Jean  Cava- 
lier, ou  les  fanatiques  des  Cevennes,  Eugene  Sue. 
—  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus  (see 
Art.).  —  Walch*s  Einleitung  in  die.  Religions- 
streitigkeiten  ausser  d.  luth.  Kirche.  Ed.  3: 
Jena,  1773,  chap.  6,  JJ  XVL  XVIII. 

V.  PoLBNz. — Ruetenik. 

CampanilS  (see  Anti-trinitarians). 

Campejus,  Lorenzo  Campeggi,  first  a  lawyer 
in  Padua,  afterwards  took  orders.  Pope  Julius 
II.  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Nuncio  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England.  For  his  knowledge  of 
German  affairs,  he  was  in  1524  appointed  legate 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  at  the  Nfirnberg  Diet, 
The  people  at  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg  in- 
sulted him  publicly ;  the  Evangelical  ministers 
withstood  him  boldly.  His  avarice  and  dis- 
honesty were  notorious.  Still  he  contrived, 
allied  with  Ferdinand  and  aided  by  his  orator, 
to  cripple  the  progress  of  the  Keformation, 
so  as  nnally  to  bring  about  the  division  of 
Germany.  To  this  end,  not  only  did  he  effect 
an  adjournment  of  the  Diet,  no  change  being 
made  in  the  Edict  of  Worms,  but  he  also 
procured  the  passage  of  several  resolution s, 
by  which  show  was  made  of  reforming  the 
IU)man  Catholic  Church  (cf.  Ranke,  deutsche 
Gesch.  II,  p.  162).  Some  gross  crimes  and  in- 
decent lucrative  employments  were  forbidden  to 
the  lower  clergy.  All  matters  of  importance 
were  treated  ambiguously,  so  as  to    deceive. 
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Thas  he  saeoeeded  in  dWiding  the  Germans. 
In  another  enterprise,  that  of  conrerting  Me- 
lanchthon,  he  failed  signally  ( Camerarius,  {  26). 
— In  1528,  Campejus  was  legate  in  England,  as 
bearer  of  a  bull,  permitting  Henry  VIII.  to  se- 
parate hiipself  from  his  wife.  But  when  the 
victories  of  Charles  V.  changed  the  Pope's 
policy,  he  was  commanded  to  barn  the  ball,  and 
finally  returned. — In  1530  ho  was  again  in  Ger- 
many at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg. — ^Thomas  Cam- 
pejus, who  took  part  in  the  colloquium  at 
Worms,  was  his  brother,    Cf.  Plank,  Gesch.  d. 

frot.  Lehrbegr.  II.;  Raneke,  deutsche  Gcsch. 
I.,  III.  Weizsackcr. — Ruetenik, 

Canaan  and  the  Canaanites.— L  Canaan, 

the  Land.     This  is  the  old,  inland  name  for  the 

oountry  west  of  the  Jordan,  TV  J  3  in  0.  T.,  in 

the  LXX,  Xavaav,  XaveuWa,  once  XcLKu^n;  nnd 
♦oM'txjy.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
name.  Thus,  Stephanus  Byz.  says:  Xva,  ovfuf 
17  ^tvixfj  ixaXftto.  The  name  was  found  not  only 
on  Phoenician  medals  by  Ekhel,  IV.,  409.  but,  ac- 
cording to  Augustine,  expos,  episL  ad  Bom.,  the 
Carthaginians  knew  it ;  Rusticos,  says  he,  juxta 
Hipponem  iitierrogatos,  nnde  essent,  punice  re- 
spondisse  Chanani,  t.  e.,  Chananctos  esse.  So, 
also,  among  the  Egyptians.  Rosdlini,  Monu- 
menti  storici.  III.,  p.'340, 341, 437,438.  Movers, 
Phoenicians,  II.,  1,  21. 

Against  the  opinion  of  Bertheau,  Movers  and 

others,  who  derive  the  word  from  VJ3  =  to  be 

r  T 

low,  to  designate  the  low  land  in  distinction 
from  Aram,  the  high  land,  and  suppose  that  the 
name  Canaanites,  at  first  applied  to  those  who 
lived  along  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  the  Jordan, 
was  gradually  transferred  to  all  of  the  same 
race,  it  is  justly  urged  that  people  living  in  the 
mountains  would  not  have  called  themselves 
Lowlanders,  simply  because  they  came  from  a 
level  country,  or  were  related  to  those  that  did. 
More  unnatural  still,  the  derivation  of  Paulus  and 
Gesenius  from  a  word  meaning  goods,  wares ; 
comp.  Jer.  10 :  17 ;  so  that  the  Canaanites  = 
merchants.  The  word  not  unfrequently  means 
a  merchant,  Hosea  12 : 7 ;  Isaiah  23 : 8 ;  Job  40 : 
25, 30 ;  Prov.  3 1 :  24 ;  Ezek.  17 : 4 :  but  this  is  a  se- 
condary meaning  altogether.  Of  as  little  value 
that  of  Redslob,  who  makes  Canaan=ssubjection, 

subjected.    Grammatically  this  is  correct,  Y^J3 

in  Hiphel,  generally  meaning  to  humble,  to  con- 
quer, but  historical  facts  decidedly  oppose  it,  the 
name  being  older  than  the  conquest,  of  inland 
origin,  springing  from  a  particular  tribe  of  Can., 
the  most  powerful  section  of  which  was  never  con- 
quered. Comp.  Bertheau,  the  inhab.  of  Palestine, 
153.  Mowirs,  I.,  1,  II.,  1,  4,  &c.  Knobel.  Volker- 
tafel,  p.  306,  &c.  RosenmiUUr,  Antiq.  11.,  1,  75, 
ibc.  Sickler,  Handbook  of  Ancient  Qeog.,  746, 
&o.  Millii,  diss,  select.  127,  sqq.  The  etymology 
first  mentioned  is  historically  supported  by  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word ;  Canaanites,  in  the 
limited  sense,  beinf^  mentioned  together  with 
other  related  stems,  Gen.  15 :  19 ;  Exod.  3 : 8 ;  13 : 5 ; 
23 :  23. 28;  33: 2;  34: 11 ;  Num.  13 :  29  (comp.  14 : 
25) ;  Deut.  7 : 1 ;  Josh.  3 :  10  ;  24 :  11 ;  who  are  re- 
presented as  living  in  the  level  country  along  the 
iiterranean  and  the  Jordan,  Num.  13, 29 :  30 ; 


14 :  25 ;  Jos.  11 : 3 ;  16 :  10 ;  17 :  12 ;  Dent.  U 1 30. 
In  no  long  time  this  meaning  extended  itself  to 
the  entire  land  between  Jordan  and  the  Medi* 
terranean,  Lebanon,  and  the  Arabian  steppe, 
whilst  East  Jordan  was  called  Gilead.  Gen.  10: 
15.18,19:12:6;  Exod.  16:35;  Num.  32:32: 
33:51;  34:5.  11;  35: 14:  Deut.  2:29;  11:30; 
Jos.  5: 11.  12;  13:  3: 16: 10;  22: 11.  32;  Judges 
1:1;  1  Kings  9:16.  For  particulars,  comp. 
Art.  Palestine. 

11.  The  Peoph,  a.)  Huit.  Relations  of  Oi- 
naanites  in  Can.,  since  their  intercourse  with  the 
Israelites.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  alreadr 
they  inhabited  C,  Gen.  14:  13;  comp.  10:21; 
11:16;  12:6.  When  we  remember  that  tb? 
country  was  thinly  settled,  we  can  easily  c<>^ 
ceive  how  Abraham  was  able  t«>  overcome  fitt 
kings.  The  later  refined  idolatry  was  not  t« 
prevalent  among  them,  but,  as  among  the  Arab*. 
there  obtained  a  simple  worship  of  nature;  coaipv 
Art.  Astartc,  Baal,  Atergates,  Chamos,  Da^.tL 
Dragon,  kc.  Even  on  the  outside  of  the  Jetrifh 
economy  existed  traces  of  a  primitive  mt^n* 
theism,  not  onlv  among  the  Shemites.  Gen.  9: 
26;19:19;24:3,27,31,60;21:17;31:24:but 
also  among  the  Ilamite  Canaanites,  as  the  cast 
of  Molchisedech,  of  Salem,  shows. 

After  the  Israelitish  sojourn   in  E^pt,  they 
seem  to  have   progressed  very  considerably  in 
culture  and  religion.     Population  grewd«'n?e: 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  land,  Xum. 
13:29;  Deut.  7:13;  Jos.  11:4;  stronger  than 
the  Israelites ;  Deut.  7 : 7, 17 ;  9 :  7  ;  cities  fortifi^ 
with  walls  and  gates  ;  Deut.  3:5;  war  conduotei 
by  means  of  chariots ;  Deut.  3:5;  Jos.  17 :  16;  a?* 
riculture,  vine-growing,  trade,  everywhere,  Deut. 
6 :  10,  11 ;  8 : 7-9  ;  11 :  10-12 :  Jos.  24 :  13 ;  writ- 
ins;  practised,  as  the  name  Kiriath-Sepher,  in 
LXX    ^oXtf    y^oLfiiAwtiCov,  shows ;    government 
monarchical,  Num.  21 : 1 ;  Deut.  7 : 24 ;  Jos.  10:3, 
23  ;  11 : 1,  &c. ;  12 : 9 ;  Judges  4 :  2,  though  with 
republican  tendencies  also,  as  seen  in  the  Carthi> 
ginian  Sufietes,  hixa/itai,  mentioned  by  Jostpkut 
contra  Apionem,  I.,  21.     Abuses  incident  io  a 
more  advanced  culture,  also  found  place.  I/^v. 
18 :  3-30.     Their  religion  culminated  in  a  licen- 
tious and  cruel  cultus,  (comp.  Art.  Astart  and 
Baal.)  whilst  magic  arts  abounded,  Exo-1.  'i'l' 
18;  Deut.  18:10,  &c.     Hence  the  warfare  be 
ween  them  and  the  Israelites. 

They  were  first  subdued  by  Joshua.  Th« 
Gibeonites  voluntarily  surrendered.  Jos.  9i 
whilst  Philistia  was  vanquished  at  a  later  (hit 
Phoenicia  and  Lebanon  were  never  conquer^. 
The  victors  and  captives  intermingled.  Jo«.  !'•: 
63;  16: 10 ;  17: 12 ;  Judges 3 :  5 ;  1 :  22.27,3<VU 
rience  Canaan's  curse.  Gen.  9,  26:27;  Ezooh. 
13 :  13  ;  16 :  3.  Any  connection  with  the  C.  iri< 
prohibited.  Exod.  34 :  15 ;  Deut  7 : 1.  13.  Tboy 
were  to  be  destroyed  or  banished,  Exod.  23:i)3, 
33  ;  Num.  33 :  52 ;  Deut.  7 : 1. 16.  Interraarria^ 
in  particular  was  prohibited.  Exod.  34: 16 :  P^a^ 
7:3;  odious  alreadv  in  the  patriarch,  period,  Gen. 
24:3;  28:1,  8;  *36:2.  Under  cerUin  rendi- 
tions, however,  they  were  tolerated,  Exod.  12: 1?; 
Lev.  24 :  22 ;  Num.  9 :  14  ;  15 :  15,  &c..  29.  Fo^ 
bidden  the  use  of  blood.  Lev.  17 :  10.  Ac.:  hom.ifl 
sacrifices,  Lev.  20:2;  blasphemy.  24: 16.  Com- 
manded the  observance  of  Sabbath.  Exod.  20:10; 

23:12;    Deut.    5:14;    of  the    Sabbat,  yetf, 
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«v.  25:6;  of  Jubilee,  Ley.  25:54;  day  of 
Ltonement,  Lev.  16:29^;  in  part.,  the  pass- 
ver,  £xod.  12 :  19 ;  Mos^c  ordiuanoes  on 
ivorce  and  chastity.  Lev.  18 :  26.  Gomp. 
Znohelt  p.  337. 

Some  of  the  G.  who  were  banished,  took  re- 
uge  in  Phceniciat  as  was  natural,  since  the 
sraelites  pursued  them  from  the  south — others 
0  Africa^  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  Vandal. 
I.,  10,  who  found  this  inscription  on  a  memorial 
D  Tingitana  ;  i^fulf  iafitv  ci  ^vyorfc;  aito  rCpotSf^iTtov 
[flfiov  tov  Xr^atov,  The  Arabians  are  said  to  oon- 
ider  the  people  of  Barbary  as  the  descendants 
if  these  refugees,  Herbelot,  biblioth.  orient.,  201. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Augustine,  who  says  that  the 
armcra  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hippo,  regarded 
hemselves  as  Ganaanites.  The  notion  that 
iome  of  them  migrated  to  America,  is  altogether 
vithout  foundation.  See  my  Ilist.  of  the 
imerican  prim,  religion,  p.  3,  653. 

Those  who  remained  behind,  not  unfrequcntly 
gained  the  upper  hand  of  their  conquerors,  as  in 
he  times  of  the  Judges.  The  intermarriage  of 
heir  daughters  with  the  Israelites. — though  se- 
rerely  censured,  Judges  3 : 6 ;  14 : 2 ;  2  Sam.  3:3; 
L  Kiogs  11:1;  16 : 1,  31 ; — often  betrayed  the 
attcr  into  idolatry.  David,  who  took  from  them 
Ferusalem,  at  last  completely  vanquished  them. 
^lomon  made  them  bondsmen,  1  Kings  9 :  20 ; 
fee,  see  Ezra  9:1;  Isa.  12 :  1 ;  53  : 3  ;  &c., 
Szech.  14:7;  47:22;  &c.  — b.)  Tribes  of  the 
Vanaaniies,  In  Gen.  10  :  15-19,  as  sons  of 
!}anaan,  are  mentioned:  Sldon,  and  Ileth, 
ind  the  Jcbusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Gir- 
msltc,  and  the  Ilivitc,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the 
finite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and 
;he  llamathite.  Beside  these,  there  was  another 
:ribe,  in  the  narrower  sense,  Ganaanites.  When 
t  is  said  that  Sidon  was  the  first-born  of  Ganaan, 
reference  is  had  to  the  original  power  and  re- 
lown  of  the  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  Justin 
18 :  3.  For  the  remaining  branches,  the  Arva- 
iite  and  Hamathito  excepted,  seo.  the  part.  Art. 
)f  the  Amorites  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
ire  to  bo  numbered  among  the  G..  and  not,  as 
Krwhel,  p.  801,  &c.,  with  the  Shemitic  Lud.  As 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  the 
lorth  from  Sichem,  Gen.  14 :  7,  13  ;  48  :  22  ; 
Deut.  1:7;  19:20,  they  constituted  the  near- 
est opposition  to  the  G.  in  the  narrower  sense, 
:he  Lowlanders,  Num.  13  :  30 ;  Deut.  1:7; 
19 :  20  ;  Jos,  11:3;  Judges  1 :  35,  36.  But  even 
;hey  were  so  decidedly  Ganaanites,  that  their 
lame  was  often  used  for  G.  in  the  broad  sense, 
>en.  10:16;  15:16;  Jos.  24:15,18;  7:7; 
Judges  6  ;  10  ;  Isa.  17 : 9  ;  Amos  2 :  10  ;  1  Kings 
21 :  26 ;  2  Kings  21 :  11 ;  comp.  the  Art  Amo- 
Hies. 

C.)  Origin  of  Canaanites, — Neither  according 
X)  Hebrew  nor  Greek  tradition,  are  the  Ga- 
laanite-Phoenicians  aborigines  of  whose  mi- 
gration no  account  exists.  They  migrated 
nto  the  country  which,  before  them,  was  in- 
tabited  by  the  so-called  giants,  =  the  Rephites, 
Smites,  Shesites,  Zainzunites,  Anakites,  Avites, 
jesides  whom  the  Horites  are  also  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  aborigines.  The  generally  received 
)pinion  is,  that  these  were  the  original  natives 
»f  the  land.  Thus,  Faber,  Archaeol.  p.  86; 
BeHheau,  p.  138,  &c.,  151,  163,  176 ;  Lengerke, 


179,  &c. ;  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel  I.,  272.  Accord- 
ing to  Knobel,  p.  204,  &c.,  who  numbers  them 
among  the  Shemites,  these  dwelt  in  the  land 
before  the  Ganaanites,  who  adopted  their  lan- 
guage, whilst  another  branch  of  the  S.  =  Tera- 
cbites,  came  into  it  later,  who  conquered  the  G. 
According  to  others,  as  Lepaius  (Gomp.  Art. 
Egypt) ;  Jtfbtxsr^,  II.,  1, 28,  and  others,  the  C.  are 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ganaan ;  according 
to  Bunsen,  they  came  from  Egypt.  The  G., 
however,  being  of  the  Caucasian  race,  which 
started  from  Mount  Ararat  and  the  Armenian 
High-land,  had  here  their  original  home,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Biblical  narrative  which,  in  implying 
the  existence  of  other  aborigines  in  Ganaan, 
agrees  with  the  Greeks. 

From  the  Phoenicians  and  Persians,  both,  the 
Greeks  had  heard  of  the  origin  of  the  former 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Herod  I.  1 ;  VII.  89 ; 
Strdbo  I.  p.  42 ;  XVI.  766,  784 ;  Justin  XVIIL 
2. ;  comp.  respect.  Art.  With  this  coincides 
the  Ghalaaio  myth  of  Berosus,  p.  48.  Hence,  too, 
it  may  be  the  reason  why  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
16:29;  17:4;  calls  Ghaldea,  Ganaan.  The 
Ilamite  Ethiopians  originally  dwelt  in  the  same 
regions,  and  the  Gushite  Nimrod  in  Babylonia, 
Knobel,  251,  339,  &c.  According  to  Ilellanicus 
(comp.  Steph.  Bgz.t  v.  XaxScuot),  the  Ghaldeans 
=BaDylonian8,  were  originally  called  Gepheni, 
from  the  Ethiopian  Gcpheus ;  and  according  to 
Strabo,  XVI.  784,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  were  Sido- 
nians.  Of  this  origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  traces 
may  be  found  in  Gen.  11:8.  Although  the 
origin  of  the  Ganaanites  from  the  Erythrean 
Sea  has  been  contested  by  Hengstenberg  (de 
rebua  Tgrioi^m)  and  Movers,  the  majority  of 
critics  have  adopted  it.  With  the  above-men- 
tioned origin  from  the  Armenian  High-lands,  is 
reconciled  that  from  the  Persian  Sea,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  former  refers  to  a  very  an- 
cient period  in  which  the  Hamites  emigrated 
from  Armenia  to  this  sea. 

d.)  The  Familg-relcUionship  of  the  Ganaanites. 
The  tables  in  Gen.  10,  number  the  G.  among  the 
Ilamites,  t.  e.,  the  Ethiopians  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Arabic,  Syro-Arabic,  Turanian 
race  of  the  moderns.  The  sharp  distinction 
that  obtained  between  them  and  ttie  Shemites, 
is  impressed  on  the  entire  history  and  legislation 
of  the  Israelites. 

From  Phoenician  inscriptions,  Garthagenian 
and  Phoenician  proper  names,  and  from  the 
U8U3  loquendi  of  tne  0.  T.  itself,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Phoenician-Ganaanitish  language,  if  not 
allied  in  dialect,  was  most  intimately  related  to 
the  Hebrew.  The  Ghurch  Fathers  recognised 
this  affinity,  also  that  of  all  in  south-western 
Asia  and  North  Africa,  Priscianna,  insf.  V.,  ?. 
Isidonts  SeviU.  Orig.  IX,,  7.  These,  after  the 
style  of  Jerome,  are  called  Oriental  languages. 

The  question  arises:  How  happened  it  that 
people  of  such  diverse  origin  used  languages  so 
closely  allied  to  each  other?  As  the  Hamites 
spoke  their  language  (the  Phoenicians,  Ethio- 
pians and  others,  likewise),  long  before  they 
and  the  G.  came  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews, 
the  old  view  is  untenable,  according  to  which 
the  G.  learned  it  from  the  H.,  who  brought  it 
with  them  to  Ganaan.    Besides,  as  the  0 
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%  enltiTated  people  before  the  H.  conquered 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  they  would 
have  adopted  the  language  of  a  less  advanced 
race.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs 
they  had  practised  the  rudiments  of  agriculture 
and  social  life,  whilst  the  H.  led  a  nomadic  life. 

ScMozer,  in  Eichhom  Rep.  for  bibl.  and 
Orient.  Lit.,  VIII.,  761 ;  Eichhom,  in  d.  Allg. 
Biblioth.  der  bibl.  Lit,  VI.,  5,  772 ;  BuHmann, 
My thologus,  I.,  232 ;  Winer,  Lex.;  Ewald^  Hist., 
I.,  278;  MoverSt  I.,  1,  ^.  Lengerke,  185; 
Lepsiug,  in  Art  Egypt;  Tuch,  Genesis,  245; 
Bunsen,  EfQ^ptt  IV.,  16 :  Renarit  Histoire  g€fU- 
rdle,  Ac,  des  langues  S6mitiques,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  modem  critics,  adopt  the  supposition 
of  a  common  origin,  and  affirm  that  national 
hate  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact 
in  Gen.  10 :  15,  &c.,  above-mentioned.  With  this 
opinion  is  connected  the  mode  of  speech,  ac- 
cording to  which  not  only  the  Hebrews,  but  all 
people  related  to  the  C,  are  called  Shemites. 
The  philological  investigations  of  the  preceding 
century  having  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  west  of  the  Ganges  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Indo-germanic,  and  that 
to  which  the  Hebrew  belongs  —  the  old  name, 
Tis.,  Oriental  language,  had  to  be  given  up,  and, 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  ori- 
einal  language  of  the  Shemitic  Hebrews,  all  the 
languages  of  the  second  class  were  called  Semitic. 
Thus,  Schldser  and  Eichhom.  The  Shemites 
and  Indo-Germans,  placed  thus  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  contrary  to  Biblical  tradition,  great 
confusion  was  introduced  into  the  history  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  To  number  the  ne- 
groes among  the  Ethiopians,  because  Blumen- 
bach  once  called  the  negro  race  the  Ethiopian, 
would  be  a  mistake  equally  as  great. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  author  of  this  Art. 
labored  to  show,  that  it  was  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites :  see  Schweiz.  Museum,  1837, 
p.  275,  &c.,  part  282.  Grotius  and  Cloricus  had 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  Gesenius  sub- 
scribed it  (Hist  of  Hob.  lang.,  p.  16,  NB.  15, 

comp.  p.  15,  Rem.'  and  in  Lex.  voce  7J7J3). 

The  reasons  for  this  view  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  The  feeling  of  national  hatred  could 
not  have  influenced  the  division  of  the  people  in 
the  tables  above-mentioned ;  otherwise,  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  referred  the  Hamites  and 
the  Can.  to  one  common  progenitor,  Noah. 
The  Ileb.  and  Can.  belong  to  different  families, 
and  thus  are  the  historical  rights  of  said  table 
vindicated;  since  defended  by  BertheaUf  174, 
179;  particularly  by  Knobel,  (1850),  who  bases 
them  upon  similarity  of  color  and  language. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Shemites  were 
of  a  reddish  complexion,  and  the  Hamites  of 
a  dark,  local  influences  induced  so  many  differ- 
ences as  to  make  it  impossible  to  base  a  division 
upon  color.  There  were  even  white  Ethiopians, 
{Knohel,  11,  239,  242,  243,  317).  The  Hamite 
PhoDnicians  were,  on  an  average,  lighter  than  the 
Ethiopians,  and  are  said  to  have  received  their 
name  from  their  red  color.  No  less  do  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  vary  between  bright-yellow, 
brown-white,  and  dark.  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist 
•f  Man   Vol.  IIL,  2,  617 ;  comp.  Knobd,  262. 


Just  as  diverse  was  the  color  of  the  Hamite 
Egyptians,  sometimes  black,  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  brown ;  whilst  the  Shemitic  Edomites 
were  red.  Naturalists,  In  general,  reckon  all 
Caucasians  in  the  white  race.  Nor  can  tbe 
division  be  based  on  language;  the  ntitnite 
people,  such  as  Kopts  and  Phoenicians,  with  the 
Semitic  Hebrews,  Arameans,  Chaldeans,  speak- 
ing cognate  tongues;  nor  on  eouniry,  &«  is 
maintained  by  RosenmUller,  Bertheau,  Len- 
gerke,  Tuch,  Winer,  Prichard  (HI.  7,  Ac/!. 
Knobel. 

To  what  has  been  urged  above  in  favor  of  ti? 
view,  that  the  Hebrews  received  their  lanfjui-K 
from  the  Can.,  we  append  the  folloirinff.    AIi 
the   Hamite  tribes  of  the  table,  as  giTen  b. 
Genesis,  spoke  Hamite  dialects,  hitherto  h^si.j 
called    Semitic.      Touching    the    Pboenicianv 
the   Can.,   the   Ethiop.,    and    North  Africar.;. 
this  is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  whilst  moien 
investigations  affirm  the  same  of  the  Ethiopian^ 
concerning  whom  some  doubt  existed.    On  th^ 
other  hand,  only  those  Semitic  branches  Trbieh 
migrated     to     Hamite     countries,     used   tb 
Hamite    languages.     Besides     the    Ilebrevs, 
who  easily  appropriated  the  language  of  lb(u% 
with  whom  they  lived,  are  the  Chaldeans.  ti» 
Aramaens,  Amalekites,  and  Ishmaelites.    The 
Chaldeans — originally  Arians — adopted  first  in 
Babylonia  from   its   inhabitants  what  is  nov 
called  the  Chaldaic.     The  Aramaen  came  lik^ 
wise  from   the   north  into    Hamite  countrie?. 
Amos  9:7;   and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Amalekites   and  Ishmaelites  adopted  th<*  hn- 
guage   of   the   remaining    Arabian    branch^*. 
The  rest  of  the  Shemites,  who  were  more  in.1^ 
pendent,  spoke  more   or  less    Indo-jrcrmaui.!- 
As  regards  the  Persians,  this  is  very  clear.    Sa 
too,  with  the  Assyrians,  according  to  Gesenin?, 
Tuch,    Hitsig.    Bertheau,     Botta,     &c.     The 
Lydians  are  likewise,  Arians;  Muys.,  231.  236. 
Besides  languaze,  the  Hebrews   received  fron 
the  Can.  the  written  alphabet,  republican  forms 
of  government,  architecture,  &c.     The  aprro- 
priation  of  the  Can,  lang.  by  the  Heb.,  took 
place,  in  all  probability,  in  the  age  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, thev  having  at  this  time  changed  thtir 
lang..  Gen.  31:47;  KncM,  176;  Liber.  Cu^ri 
II.,  68;  Gesen's  apost  Hist,  p.  15.    Tho?.tlie 
Heb.  called  their  lang.  the  lang.  of  Canaan,  h^^ 
19 :  18.  ^  As  Shemites,  therefore,  the  IIebre« 
must  originally  have  spoken  an  Indo-gcrmaDJf 
—  Arian    or  Iranian — language,  peculiar  tv 
those  countries  from  which  the  Hebrews  arfl 
other  Shemites  came,  and  from  which  Semiw 
language,  those  Hebrew  words,  Ac.,  are  derivpd, 
which  correspond  with  many  in  Graeco-Latin, 
or  with  the   Sanscrit  (Klaproth,  ^*w  W 
gloita;  Gesenius.   Lex).    The  Chaldeans  aod 
Arameans,  likewise,  spoke  Arian  in  their  ei> 
liest  abode,  and  adopted  the  so-calied  AramiJ^' 
and  Chaldaic  afterwards,  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  elements  of  the  Arian.    Siinil»rl^' 
in  the  European  middle  ages,  the  German  trjw« 
adopted  the  Roman  language  (see  Himboldts 
Cosmos,  T. ,  384).     This  view  is  confirmed  by  tl» 
recent  investigations  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and 
Fresnel.     Rawlinson  correctly  calls  the  Chal- 
daic a  Hamite  language,  the  opposite  of  tw 
Scythian,  as  he  calls  the  Northern  element 
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Fresnel  thinks  the  Ariand,  and  their  langaagc, 
became  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  Nimrod 
{Juumal  Asiat,  1853«  June  and  July ;  Mag.  d. 
Lit.  d.  Auslandes,  1856,  No.  63.  Comp.  Bo- 
CHARTi,  Phaleg  tt  Canaan;  Rklandi,  PaUstina; 
the  works  of  Winery  Raumer,  and  Ackermann^ 
upon  Palestine ;  the  Swiss  Museum,  Art.  Vor- 
derasien :  Bertheau's  Beitr. ;  Lenperke*s  Ke- 
naan  ;  Mover's  Phoen. ;  KnoheVs  Volkertafel ; 
Mnyi  Griechenl.  u.  d.  Orient,  200,  &c. ;  Renan, 
Hist,  fr^^n.  et  systfeme  compare  des  lang.  s^mit. 
P.  I.,  Paris,  1855). 

J.  O.  MtJLLKR. — Ermentrout 

Candace,  was  the  royal  title  of  the  queens  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  residence  was  Napata,  north 
of  Meroe.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not 
yet  settled.  Queens  of  this  name  occur  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  M.,  until  that  of  Eusebius 
(II.  E.  II.,  1 :  Strabo  XVII.,  p.  820 ;  Dio  Cass. 
54,  5;  Plin,  II.  N.  6,  35).  In  Acts  8:27,  an 
ennuch  of  Candace  is  named.  He  was  proba- 
bly a  proselyte  of  the  gate ;  he  could  not  have 
been  a  native  Jew  (Deut.  23 :  1),  That  ivvov^oi 
docs  not  mean  chamberlain  nerc,  is  evident 
from  the  aim  of  the  narrative,  which  is  to  give 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  a  heathen  was  con- 
verter!. An  uncertain  tradition  calls  this  eunuch 
Jwlich.  IIo  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the 
first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  his  African  home ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  him  the  apostle  of 
Ethiopia  (see  Art. ;  and  Iren.  3,  12)  which  was 
evangelized  much  later.  (See  Lcdolf,  hist.cethiop. 
II.,  4,  7;  III.,  2;  Winer;  Forbiger  in  Pauly's 
R.  Enc.  d.  class.  Altherth.  V.,  409). 

RUetschi.* 

Canisins,  Peter^  the  most  important  of  several 
Jesuit  writers  of  the  same  name,  b.  May  8, 
1524,  in  Nimwegen,  was  won  for  the  order  by 
Fahcr,  in  1543.  He  was  zealous  in  advancing 
its  interests,  and,  after  filling  several  important 
stations,  became  court-preacher  of  Ferdinand  I. 
He  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  and  died  Dec. 
21,  1597,  honored  by  his  order  as  a  second 
apostle  of  Germany.  He  violently  opposed  the 
Reformation,  and  contributed  largely  by  his 
practical  writings  to  bring  about  a  reaction.  See 
biographies  by  Radenis,  Munich,  1614;  Sac- 
chini,  Ingolst.  1616;  Doriqny.  Cologne.  1692; 
Wcrfer.  Lebcn  ausgez.  Katholiken,  Schaffh. 
1852.  E.  Schwartz.* 

Canon.     ( See  RuU  of  Fa  ith ) . 

Canon  of  the  Old  l^estament,  and  the  Apo- 
crypha.   The  0.  T.  consists  of  three  parts:  1) 

The  PentoteMcA,  niln ;  2)  D^H»33.  includ- 
ing.  a)  ^^^y^^'^t  propheice anteriores^  Joshua 
—  Kings ;  b)  D0,1inK»  P^P^-  poster,,  the 

• 

three  larger  and  twelve  minor  prophets;  3) 
D'DinS*   hagiographa.     These    throe  terms 

combined,  form  the  general  title  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  show  how 
these  were  collected,  and  how  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  Jews.  The  Alexandrian  version 
adds  several  later  books  to  the  original  collec- 
tion ;  the  authority  of  these  will  properly  claim 
consideration  under  the  second  part  of  this 
article. 
L  History  of  the  0,  T,  canon  among  ike  Jews, 


That  the  Jews  early  commenced  collecting  their 
sacred  writings  is  proven  by  the  analogous  prac- 
tice of  neighboring  nations,'  and  the  statements 
of  the  0.  T.  itself.  The  Book  of  the  Law  was 
the  basis  of  their  sacred  literature.  This  was 
not  merely  placed  under  the  care  of  the  priests, 
but,  as  with  other  nationsM^reserved  in  the  ark 
(Deut.  17 :  18 ;  31 : 9, 26 ;  Hdvemicks,  Ein.  lin's, 
A.  T.,  2  Aufl.,  V.  Keil,  I.,  19).  In  the  same 
book,  Joshua  recorded  the  renewal  of  the  coven' 
ant  (Josh.  24:  26),  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  10:  25) 
the  law  of  the  kingdom.  1  Kings  8 :  9,  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  but  merely 
states  that  it  was  not  then  in  the  ark  (see  Keil, 
I.  c,  22).  There  are  no  other  proofs  of  books 
being  placed  in  the  ark.  Any  inference  to  the 
contrary  from  the  passages  in  Josh,  and  1  Sam., 
above  quoted,  conflicts  with  2  Kings  22 :  8 ;  2 
Chron.  34 :  14.  But  traces  may  be  found  in  the 
0.  T.  of  efforts  to  secure  collections  of  sacred 
lit^jrature.  In  Numbers  21 :  14,  a  poetical 
book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  is  quoted.  That 
cited  in  Josh.  10:13,  and  2  Sam.  1:18,  was 
probably  a  different  work.  David's  arrange- 
ment for  public  singing  would  soon  require  a 
collection  of  Psalms.  The  statement  in  Prov. 
25  : 1,  is  especially  remarkable  as  indicating  an 
official  appointment  for  the  purpose  named.  In 
regard  to  the  prophecies,  the  dxpi/3^$  SiaZoxr  (Jos. 
c,  Ap.  1:8.)  which  is  manifest  not  only  in  the 
prophetico-historical  books,  but  also  in  the  other 
prophecies,  could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  for 
some  certainty  in  the  handing  down  of  those 
prophecies.  This  duty  was  probably  first  en- 
trusted to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  but  the 
prophecies  must  also  have  been  more  freely  per- 
petuated by  pious  Jews  (Is.  8  :  16 ;  Amos  7  :  14). 
The  work  of  preserving  and  handing  down  true 
prophecies,  in  distinction  from  mere  soothsay- 
ings,  required  critical  discernment  (Jer.  23  :  28). 
So  far  there  is  truth  in  the  opinion  of  older 
theologians  (Loscuer,  de  causis  ling,  hehr.,  71 ; 
Wolf,  hihh  heir.,  II.,  6),  that  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  not  first  formed  and  approved  after  the 
exile,  but  that  the  books  composing  it  legiti- 
mized themselved  interna  luce  ac  dignitate,  and 
were  gradually  collected,  during  the  centuries 

E receding.  Jeremiah  /.  t.,  frequently  quote 
ooks  belonging  to  our  0.  T.  canon  (KiJPER, 
Jer.  lihr.  sacr.  interpres,  &c.,  1837).  But,  apart 
from  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  J?m6- 
liclg  recognised  collection  during  the  ante-exile 
period  ;  Is.  34 :  16,  hardly  refers  to  one.  The 
saying  of  Abulfaradsch,  that  Jeremiah  con- 
cealed the  Holy  Scriptures  when  the  temple  was 
burnt,  is  as  unreliable  as  its  source,  2  Mace.  2 : 
4,  &c.  Before  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
the  Historical  books  seem  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  anterior  prophets,  because  based 
chiefly  upon  prophetic  sources,  at  least  the  col- 
lection cannot  be  traced  to  a  later  date.  After 
the  exile,  "the  law  and  the  prophets"  (Zach. 
7  :  12)  are  named  in  a  way  which  indicates  that 
both  were  regarded  as  constituting  sacred  Scrip- 


*Tho  Ejcyptiftna  (Cflem.  At,  Strom.  YL^  4,)  bad  a 
ettnon  of  42  Mcred  books,  called  IIeraie«,  which  linifen, 
anjB  (Ej^ypt,  I.,34)  most  bare  been  made  nt  latest  under 
the  Psammetici.  Concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Babylonians,  see  Movtrt,  Phonic.  I.,  89. 
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tares  {Keil.  L  c,  50.  Upon  Dan.  9 : 2,  see  KeU. 
l.  c.  29).    The  disappearance  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  must  then  haTe  shown  the  necessity 
of  a  fixed  collection  of  existing  revelations.     No 
one  seems  to  have  been  better  Qualified  for  this 
\rork,  or  more  likely  to  undertake  it  than  Ezra, 
who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Sopherim. 
But  the  0.  T.  nowhere  says  that  he  did  it,  so 
that  we  depend  fur  our  information  upon  later 
tradition.    According  to  4  Ezra  (probably  writ- 
ten a.  75-120)  c.  14.  Ezra,  by  God's  direction, 
had  94  (Vulgate  204)  books  prepared  by  three 
(Vulg.  5)  men  in  40  days ;  of  these  he  gave  70, 
•*  containing  a  fountain  of  knowlp«l;;r!,  a  well  of 
wisdom,  and  a  stream  of  sciencp,"  only  to  the 
learned,  but  the  other  24  he  published  for  the 
use  of  all.    That  these  24  (see  below^  were  the 
0.  T.  canon,  is  the  common  opinion  (Clem.  Al. 
sirom.  I.,  21,  22 ;  Tertull.  de  cuUu  fern.  I.,  3 ; 
Ires.  adv.  hacr.  3, 21  (25) ;  Theodord,  Comm.  on 
Cant.).      The  Talmud  tradition  in  the  Bab. 
Qemara  baba  hathra  foL,  13  b.  and  14  b.,  coin- 
cide with  this  as  to  time,  though  not  in  other 
respects.*    Elias  Levita  (itfiwor.  JIammasoreih 
iibers.  by  Somler,  46,  &c. ;  comp.  IIottinger, 
thes,  philot.  ed.  II.,  454),  first  makes  the  Talm. 
tradition  say  that  the  previously  unconnected 
twenty-four  books  were  brought  together  by 
Ezra  and  the  great  Synagogue,  and  divided  into 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  ana  the  Chetubhim,  but 
the  last  two  not  in  the  order  assigned  by  the 
Talmudists  (L  c).    This  tradition  was  for  a  long 
time  so  highly  regarded,  i\mt  Hottinger  {Lc,  III.), 
ventures  to  oppose  it  to  the  contrary  view  of 
Romish  theologians.     It  was  subsequently  dis- 
paraged,  and   the   great  Synagogue  was  pro- 
nounced a  fable.     Of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that  the  formation  of  a  canon, 
and  other  matters  arranged  soon  after  the  exile, 
necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  in- 
stitution like  the  great  Synagogue,  whether  es- 
tablished by  Ezra  (Ewald,  Qesch.  Isr.  III.,  2, 
p.  192),  or  voluntarily  formed  by  priests  and 
scribes,  (Zusz,  d.  gottesdienstl.  Vortr.  d.  Juden, 
33) ;  but  its  labors  extended  beyond  Ezra's  time 
{Aboth,  1,  2).    In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
rabbinical  tradition  may  have  followed  the  ten- 


*  The  passage  according  to  Wdhner*§  {Ant,  Ehr,  I., 
13)  aocurute  rendering  is:  Quit  autem  •erip§it  illoa 
{lihrot  biblico»)  f  MoSRS  teriptit  lihrnm  •uum,  §eetionem 
<ie  BiUamo  et  jobnm,  JofiVK»cnp$it  librum  §num  et  oeto 
vtnut  {ultimoM)  Pentateuehi,  Saxubl  »er.  libr,  ».,  libr, 
Jmdicum  el  Ruthai.  David  eotucr,  libr.  Pi.  (quorum 
tanten  HonnulU  nut  eompoiiti)  per  decern  venerabiUe  tenee 
(nimirum)  per  Adnmum  (hominem)  primum,  per  Mel- 
chieedeeumt  per  Abr.t  per  3fo»,,  per  Hemanem^  per 
Jeduthmem*  per  A^nphitm  et  treefiUoe  Karachi.  Jbrb- 
MIAS  »er.  libr.  ».,  libr.  Jiegum  et  Tkrenoe.  HiSKlAS  et 
amici  ejut  {libroe^  <iuorum)  memoriaU  JaMSCHaK, 
(e«f,  nempe)  Jeenjae  librum,  Proverbia,  Cantieum  cant. 
«l  Ecelee.  (I'li  litterae  redegerunt),  ViRl  stnaoooab 
MAOXAB  {librae,  quorum)  memoriale  KaNDaQ  («f(, 
nimirum)  Ezeehielem,  daodeeim  {proph,  min.)  Dau.  et 
vnlumen  Etith.  ExRA,  $cr.  libr,  §,  et  genealogiae  libr. 
Chron.  durit  nd  eua  ueqite  tempora.  Quit  vero  cetera 
€ornm  {libr.Ohron.)  eomputavit  {7V^}t  more  accurately : 
addedf  viz.,  In  conclusion)  ?  Nbhrvia  ftliue  Che- 
ealiae.  The  older  parts  of  the  canon,  therefore,  are 
regarded  as  having  been  settled  by  theocratic  authority. 
Eira  and  his  co temporaries  are  supposed  to  have  added 
the  later  portions,  and  thas  merely  to  have  completed 
^he  canons.  See  IKciAne/*,  /.  c.  17;  JCeil,  L  e,  41). 


dency  to  ascribe  later  results  to  Esra*8  tine. 
The   notorious   errorji  of    the   passage   aboTe, 
quoted  from  Baba  6a/Ara,  proves  the  unrelinbilitv 
of  its  testimony.     In  regard  to  the  Pentatt'uch, 
the  recent  opinion  of  many,  that  Ezra  formeti  it, 
is  untenable  (see  BiUe-texU    O,   T.),    Though 
the  Talmud  {bah.  Sank.  21,  b),  makes  Eini  a 
second  Moses,  it  still  says  (bab.  Sueca.  20,  al 
that  he  only  restored  the  law  which  Israel  1m  1 
forgotten,  as  Ilillel  subsequently  did.    In  A'Mk. 
I.,  only  the  intrenchment  of  the  law  is  referred 
to  those  members  of  the  Synagogue  who  »a^ 
ceeded  the  prophets.     Movers  infers  (I.  quid'ifA, 
hist.  Can,  V.  T.,  musirati,  1842),  from  Neh.^ 
13,  &c.,  that  the  post-exile  Jews   had  not  the 
Pentateuch  complete   until  Ezra's   time.    Bj; 
Neh.  8 :  17  (as  in  2  Kings  23  :  22 ;  and  2  Chr  l. 
35 :  18,  of  the  Passover),  merely  indicates  thii 
the  feast  had  not  been  so  rigidly  kept  as  required 
in  Levit.  23:40-43.  —  In  regard  to  the  other 
parts   of  the  Canon,  2  Mace.  2 :  13    furnisb^ 
evidence  which  has  been  underrated.    Froni  i: 
we  learn  that  Nchemiah  laid  the  basis  for  ihi 
third  part  of  the  Canon  (see  Keil,  /.  c.  4G.k:.\. 
We  connect  this  with  the  remarkable  pas^n:? 
in  Eccles,  12: 11,  &c.,  which  I  thus  render;  "Ti.' 
words  of  the  wise   are  as  goads  and  fii»tcn:^ 
nails;    the   collectors   (or  collections)  are  ap- 
pointed   by    one    Shepherd    (God).      A^Litfi 
what  exceeds  these,  my  Son,  bo  warned,  i\' 
(see  V.  Gerlach),    It  may  be  questionable  whe- 
ther this  passage  refers  to  the  great  Synaj:.^j:u'. 
But  it  is  significant  that  it  assumes  the  exiNten« 
of  a  collected  sacred,  as  opposed  to  profane,  ^u^ 
rature ;  also  that  this  collection  dia  not  incitid^ 
all  Hebrew  productions,  but  a  careful  select)'^. 
made  according  to  an  approved  rule  (see  A:-^. 
Kehemiah). — There  is  no  certain  proof  that  tb 
hagiographa  were  all  collected  in  Nehemiub'i 
time.     The  passage  in  Joi,  c.   Ap.  I.,  t""'   >«( 
below),  so  far  coincides  with  this  fact  tha:  it 
simply  states  that  at  the  time  of  Artnxe:i«t 
Long.,  the  Canon  contained  writings  which  ^X' 
tended  to  that  period.  —  The  oldest  tes»tiiD05T 
concerning  the  conclusion  of  the  0.  T.  Can»a, 
is  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  which  names 
6  vopoi  X.  oL  ttpo^^at  X.  "ta  aXKa  reaf  pia,  and  s.  r* 
Xoifta  ^i^Xudv.     Vague  as  this  third  title  is  th< 
writer  evidently  excludes  from  that  class  ib< 
book  before  him,  although  related  to  the  res(  :t 
its  aim.     This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  Sinc^ 
(50 :  29  ;  comp.  24  :  34  ;  51 :  17,  22),  ranks  bio- 
self  with  the  illumined  of  his  people,  alth<»c:^ 
standing  on  the  extreme  limits  (33:17)  of  r 
nuine  inspired  literature.     That  the  distinct*  3 
between  sacred  and  profane  writings,  on  whi.a 
the  fixing  of  the  Canon  rests,  prevailed  is  Pa- 
lestine at  the  time  when  Sirach's  grandson  ^Ti'H 
(whether  260  or  132  B.C.)  is  shown  bj  tliK 
that  the  Maccabeean  age  believed  itself  forsakes 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  (1  Mace.  4 :  46 ;  9: -'J 
14 :  41 ).     2  Mace.  2 :  14  speaks  of  a  collectioo  ot 
sacred  books  by  Judas  M. ;  the  credibilitj  «f 
this  statement  has  not  been  disproved.'  ^^' 
V.  13  shows  that  this  refers  merely  to  tbe  iv- 

•  1  Maec.  1 :  56,  Ac ;  3 :  48,  report  the  alter  de5inc^'-- 
of  the  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Law ;  bat  that  the  ot^rr 
sacred  books  were  spared,  is  in  itself  probsble  (>«e  ^^ 
AnU  XII.,  5,  4). 
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Dverj  of  an  earlier  colleotion.  —  We  obtain 
tearer  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
anon  from  Jos.  c.  Ap,  I.,  4-8.  Here  Josephus 
esires  to  Tindicate  the  truth  of  Hebrew  his- 
)nes  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Hellenists, 
[e  affirms  that  the  Greeks  had  not,  like  the 
ews,  itfuoMf  dvayfiapafi  public  records,  and 
iat  those  which  they  had  were  not  as  oarefully 
ept  OS  those  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians. 
»at  the  care  of  this  was  committed,  among 
ewB,  to  their  priests  and  prophets ;  the  priests 
specially,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  haTing 
arefully  preserved  the  writings  committed  to 
bem.  These  records,  also,  were  not  arbi- 
rarily  written  by  any  one,  dxxa  itovw  fwy 
'pui^JTf wy  ta  fiiv  dvcM'di'ia  xo^  'fok  ftaXoMtata  xata 
i}y  i:tifivota¥  f  17V  aato  fov  ^tov  fia^vttav^  ta  ik  xa^* 
htov^C^iyivito  tfa^w(  <svyypo/^oitf<av.  And  in  c.  8, 
Id  goes  on  (com p.  Euseb.  H,  E,  3,  10)  to 
aj,  that  the  Jews  have  not  myriads  of  books, 
liscordant  and  oontradictory,  but  only  twenty- 
mo, which  are  regarded  as  divine  (rd  dixouo; 
<(a  tUftianvfiiva),  and  rather  than  deny  faith 
a  which,  they  would  die.  This  passage  proves 
bat  the  0.  T,  books  possessed  not  merely  a 
iUrary  value  for  the  Jews  (Hitzio,  d.  Ps.  hist.- 
;rit.  untersocht,  118),  as  though  they  included 
ill  the  Hebrew  books  written  before  Christ,  and 
19  thoas^h  all  such  were  canonical.  The  con- 
rary  of  this  is  the  fact.  As  little  is  there  a 
race  that  the  collection  was  originally  made 
inly  for  public  reading  in  the  Synagogue,  which 
rould  reverse  cause  and  effect.  But  the  collec- 
ion  includes  books  "justly  believed  to  be  divine,*' 
hov  ^yjuafa).  The  collection  was  cloned  at  the 
he  time  of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus  distinguished 
rom  later  writings.  "Whence  this  limitation ! 
^lany  suppose  (EicmiORX,  Einl.  in's  A.  T.,  4. 
bs^.  I.,  39,  146;  Bleek,  I  c,  197).  that  this 
)assage  of  Josephnn  expresses  merely  his  pri- 
ate  opinion,  not  a  fi^ct  based  on  history  or  tra- 
lition;  that  Josephus,  who  places  Ezra  and 
ichemiah  under  Xerxes,  and  identifies  Achasch- 
'erosch  of  the  book  of  Esther  with  Arta- 
:erxes,  thus  came  to  regard  Esther  as  the  last 
)ook  of  the  0.  T.  But  the  earlier  testimony 
[uoted  (see,  above,  the  passage  of  Ireneus), 
rhich  connects  the  termination  of  the  Canon 
rith  Ezra's  time,  contains  the  same  limit ;  and 
Toseph us— whether  he  reckoned  Esther  with  the 
?anon  or  not  —  assigns  as  the  reason  for  the 
losing  of  the  Canon  then,  that  after  Artaxerxes 
^ there  was  no  certain  succession  of  Prophets** 
?he  apparent  ground  of  this  opinion  is  that 
ound  subsequently  in  the  Talmud  {Sank.  f. 
1.,  n.  &c.),  and  in  Kosri  (comp.  Movers,  I.  c. 
2;  VfTRivGA.  ohs.  sacr:YL  6,  ed.  1723,319, 
qq),  that  after  Malachi  the  spirit  of  revelation 
loparted  from  Israel  (1  Mace.  9 :  27).  Josephus 
Tsnts  the  possibility  of  the  prophetic  gift  to  in- 
lividuals  (B.  J.  I.,  2.  8).  but  denies  the  sttcces- 
ion  of  the  office.  The  Scribes  of  Palestine  un- 
oobtedly  held,  in  the  main,  the  same  view, 
therwise  Ecclesiastlcus  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Canon.  That  the  book  of  Daniel 
rould  not  have  been  admitted,  had  it  originated 
1  the  Maccaheean  period,  even  Bleek  (/.  c.  206) 
bows  (eee  Hbrzfclo,  Gesch.  Isr.  von  Vollend. 
.  2.  Tempels,  II.,  100). — The  order  and  enume- 
fttion  of  the  0.  T.  books,  found  in  Josephus 
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(5  of  the  Law,  13  Prophets,  4  Poet,  books),  varies 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  placing  seve- 
ral hagiographa  among  the  Prophets.  The 
order  of  the  LXX.  may  (see  below)  have  led  to 
this,  but  the  chief  cause  may  be  found  in  this, 
that  Josephus  was  mainly  concerned  in  authen- 
ticating and  exalting  the  historical  books  of  the 
0.  T.  That  he  considered  the  Canon  complete, 
is  indicated  by  his  adopting  the  number  of  the 
alphabet,  22,  in  his  enumeration.  The  opinion 
that  the  Canon  was  completed  at  a  later  period, 
therefore  lacks  all  support.  It  is  true  the 
Scribes  had  subsequent  disputes  about  the  ca* 
nonicity  of  certain  books,  but  manifestly  not 
about  the  admission  of  a  book,  but  whether  it 
should  remain  in  the  Canon.  Thus,  on  account 
of  supposed  contradictions  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
Pentateuch  (and,  possibly,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  profanation  of  the  introductory  vision. 
ZuNz,  I,  c.  163),  some  (Schabb.  13,  b.'),  wished 
it  withheld  from  public  use.  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  and,  in  part,  Proverbs  and  Esther, 
were  also  assailed  (see  Mischna  Jadajim,  3,  5 ; 
Edajoth,  5,  3;  and  Gem,  MegiUa,  f.  7a.  in 
DELiTzscn,  Talmud.  Stud.  Ztschr.  f.  luth.  Theol., 
1850,  p.  280;  also  WtUe,  Theol.-Quartalschr. 
1855,  p.  69.  &c. ;  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit..  1853,  p. 
321 ,  Herzfeld,  L  c,  96).  As  to  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  being  books  which  became  unclean 
by  handling  them'  (».  e,  being  sacred  Scriptures), 
the  dispute  turned  upon  their  contents.  Eccle- 
siastes, especially,  which  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  memorial  of  human  wisdom,  and  {ScJuibb, 
f.  30,  b.)  charged  with  internal  contradictions, 
was  offensive  to  the  strict  school  of  Shammai 
(see  Qratz,  Qesch.  d.  Juden  v.  Untergang  d. 
jiid.  Stnats,  &c.,  40,  saq).  The  natter  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  both  books  (Jiidc^im,  I,  c). 
The  inspiration  of  Esther  (Merfilh,  L  c),  was 
not  disputed,  as  it  narrated  matters  which  none 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  could  know ;  but  it  was  ob- 
jected that  its  contents  were  designed  only  for 
oral  recital,  and  not  for  a  written  record.  The 
book  probably  owes  its  being  retained  in  the 
Canon,  mainly  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  public 
worship.  From  these  disputes,  therefore,  we 
learn  that  the  hagiographa  occupied  a  freer 
position  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Canon,  and 
was  less  strictly  defined ;  hence  its  more  gene- 
ral name  (Epiphan.,  adv,  hcer.  I.,  ed,  Petav.^ 
122 ;  de  mens,  et  pond.  c.  4).  —  Of  the  three 
parts,  the  Law  (Thora)  was  most  highly  re- 
garded; but  all  three  are  treated  as  forminj^  a 
connected  whole.  Even  the  ancient  opinion 
(Tertdll.  pressor,  hcer,  c.  45 ;  Hieron.  on 
Matth.  22),  that  the  Sadducees  limited  their 
Canon  to  the  Thora,  is  not  well  substantiated. 
It  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  frequent  confound- 
ing, by  the  Talmudists,  of  Sadducees  with  the 
Samaritans  (Cuthari,  see  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.,  10,  6 ; 
XVIIL,  1,  4).  Christ,  Matth.  22: 32,  appealed 
to  Ex.  3 : 6,  because  the  Sadducees  may  have 
argued  from  some  passage  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  may  have  held  that  every  article  of  faith 
must  be  there  proven,  as  later  Jewish  theolo- 
gians did  (see  liioHTFOor,  hor.  hebr.  et  Talm., 

'  This  property  was  asoribed  to  the  Holy  Scriptnret 
that  they  mi^bt  not  be  plaoed  with  victuals,  and  so  be 
liable  to  be  devoured  by  mice. 
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S.  999;  Henfeld,  I  e.  104).  — The  threefold 
iyision  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  is  not  accidental  or 
arbitrary ;  it  rather  accords  with  the  developing 
proccRB  of  the  0.  T.  religion.  The  foundation 
of  this  is  in  the  Thora ;  its  further  develop- 
ment consists,  first,  in  those  divine  acts  and  deal- 
ings recorded  in  the  prophetico-historical  books, 
then  in  those  accompanying  divine  prophecies 
which  instructed  the  people  as  to  present  duty, 
and  revealed  the  future  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  Songs  and  Proverbs  found 
among  the  hagiographa,  exhibit  the  stthfective 
development  of  the  period  (see  Oehler's  Proleg. 
s.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  91,  fto. ;  and  his  OrundzOge 
d.  altt.  Weisheit,  1).  The  historical  writings 
of  this  part  differ  from  those  of  the  second  part, 
by  their  priestlv-leyitical,  sopheric,  character 

isee  Art.  Daniel).  —  Later  Jewish  theologians 
Abrabanel,  Maimdhides,  &c.),  make  three 
grades  of  revelation;  Moses  belongs  to  the 
highest  (Numb.  12:  6) ;  to  the  second  the  pro- 
phetic office ;  to  the  third  such  as  experience  no 
nigh  ecstacy,  but  speak  as  other  men,  only 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  power  dwelling 
in  them  (Carpzoy,  introd.  V.  T.,  p.  25,  sq.). 
Herzfeldt  I,  e,  19,  shows  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  spirit  and  Holy  S.,  is  not 
found  in  the  earlier  rabbinical  theologians. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  0. 
T.  canon  we  add  the  following  remarks.  The 
number  given  by  Josephus  (22)  is  also  found  in 
the  account  of  Origen  \^is€b,,H.  E.  6,  25,)  and 
in  Jerome  (prci,  gal.).  Bat  Jerome  observes: 
qiianmtam  nonnulli  Ruth  et  Cinoth  inter  Ilagio- 
grapha  scripiiient  ei  has  lihros  in  sua  puteni 
numero  suppuiandos,  ac  per  hoc  esse  priscae  legis 
libros  YiGiNTi  QUATUOR.  This  is  the  number 
adopted  by  the  Talmud  ;  it  probably  originated 
in  Alexandria,  and  was  taken  from  the  number 
of  the  Qreek  alphabet,  and  was  harmonized  with 
the  Hebrew  by  adding  a  yoadh  in  honor  of  the 
abbreviated  name  of  Jehovah.  This  numeration 
makes  5  Mosaic,  8  Prophetic  books,  11  Ilagio- 
grapha.  Baba  haihra,  f.Wh.  arranges  the 
prophetical  books  in  the  following  order:  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kin^,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  the  12  minor  Prophets.  Jeremiah  is, 
nominally,  placed  first,  because  connected  with 
the  close  or  Kings ;  then  Ezekiel,  because  the 
first  portion,  also,  alludes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.  But  this  order  probably  was  adopted 
because,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  Rtngs 
were  written  by  Jeremiah.  Refjarding  the  order 
of  the  12  minor  Prophets,  which  is  not  merely 
chronological,  see  Delitzsch,  I.  c.  1851, 1.,  91.  In 
Baba  bathra,  (l-c.)  the  Hagiographa  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  Ruth  (probably  placed 
first  because  it  was  formerly  an  appenaix  to 
Judges),  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiostes, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra 
(including  Nehemiah),  Chronicles.  Chronicles 
followed  Ezra,  and  were  placed  last,  because 
they  were  for  a  time  thought  superfluous,  on 
account  of  their  general  correspondence  with 
older  books.  The  Masorets  arranged  the  three 
larger  prophets  chronologically,  as  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  (EcMesiasticus  48 :  49)  done. 
The  Spanish  MSS.  follow  this  order;  the  German 
that  or  the  Talmud.     The  Masora  f  and  Spanish 

"^S.)  arranges  the  Hagiographa  tnus:  Chroni* 


fetes,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Cantidee, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra :  the  order  of 
the  Oerman  MSS.  varies  from  this  (see  Hodt, 
de  bibl.  teztibus,  Ac.,  644,  &c.).  By  separAtin^ 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  connecting  Lam.  with  Jeremiah'* 
prophecies,  27  books  were  obtained,  oorrespond* 
mg  again  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  bj  doab- 
ling  the  final  consonants  {Epipnan.  I.e.  I.,8,&c.}. 
By  counting  every  single  lK)ok  we  get  39. 

According  to  Semler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  iIk 
canon  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  differed  frco 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  latter  haric^ 
adopted  the  additional  books  of  the  LXX.  Bq: 
this  opinion  has  no  certain  ground  (See  Horn- 
XANN,  obs.  ad  Ulustrai.  doctrinal  de  Can.^  V,  T. 
ex  PhOone,  1775].* 

H,  History  of  the  O.  T>  canon  in  the  CAf* 
tian  Church.  Judaism  delivered  the  %joyia  rs 
^fov  (Rom.  3:2)  committed  to  it,  and  which  i: 
had  faithfully  preserved,  to  the  Chri*tiu 
Church.  This  church  from  the  first  treated  tb: 
0.  T.  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  testifviQ; 
of  Christ  and  fulfilled  in  Ilim  <2  Tim.  3:10. 

*  Tho  fact  that  Philo  does  not  cMe  those  books,  doc; 
indeed  not  disprove  their  canonieltj;    for  iben  ut 
others  which  be  does  notqnote,  whilst  ho  has  ciuticsi 
from  the  Apocrypha.    Bat  it  may  be  shown  from  Phib. 
thai  Alexandrian  theolo^  never  held  the  idea  of  i 
canon»  held  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.     The  presmap- 
tion  which  determined  the  Hebrew  canon,  that  rer«l»- 
tion  ceased  400  B.  C,  is  in  contradiction  to  Jewi.*^ 
Alexandrianism,  which  contended  that  the  principk  s^' 
revelation,  wisdom  (Wisdom  7 :  27),  the  logo;,  i»p^ 
and  iwo^iivfit  r«6  5m8,  continued  to  influence  the  vim 
and  pious,  and  make  them  prophets  (Philo»  91*4  m. 
rfio.  haer.  §  52).  Philo  asserts  this  of  himself  {de  Ckert- 
bim,  {  9).    He  does  not  share  the  view  set  forth  in  1 
Mace.  4 :  48.     Only  i/o«e<,  the  ipx^^P^^^^*  posfe«e< 
special  authority  for  him;  Solomon,   Ac,  were  otlj 
^tufrmi,  like  himself.     The  only   nationsl  propbetie 
promises  which  he  beliereB  are  those  found  in  tlie  Pa- 
tateuoh.    If  he  seems  at  times  to  hold  up  JeretDnb.it 
may  bo  because  Jeremiah  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  v^t 
the  special  regard  of  the  Jews  there.    Bat  that  t}:< 
Egyptian  Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  caeca, 
and  its  threefold  division  is  manifest  from  Philo.  Jfri(. 
eontempl.  J  3.     If  the  Alexandrians,  therefore,  did  t(i 
adopt  that  canon,  they  would  be  still  less  iikelj  to  fom 
a  moro  extensive  new  one.     From  what  has  keeo  saii 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  they  would  not  scrapie  at  tbe 
additions  found  in  the  LXX.,  or  to  mix  0.  T.  tioot! 
with  later  productions.    Those  additional  hooks  vosid 
thus  share  the  respect  paid  to  the  LXX.    The  cordis- 
sion  drawn  from  the  later  practice  of  the  AlexsndrJc 
church  reaches  only  thus  far.    An  instance  of  fcrb 
mixture  is  found  in  2  Maee.  2:4,  eomp.  with  t.  I.  Tt< 
Therapeutae  also  did  this  {Philot  L  e. ;  comp.  Jo«.  B. /< 
IL,  8, 1  7,  12).     Positive  proof  against  the  assumpc^^ 
of  a  special  Alexandrian  canon  may  be  foaod  i£ 
4th  Eira  (/.  c),  which  reckons  only  24  book»  to  tbe 
canon.    That  the  0.  T.  Aprocrypha  were  incIaJed  la 
the  canon  named  in  4  Ezra,  as  Uhri  itrrrtroreM.^kf-, 
(Orio.,  oomm.  ser.  in  Matth.  ed.  Lemm.  IV.,  ?^T\  ^ 
highly  improbable,  as  they  contain  no  secret  vi.«d<)* 
In  conclusion,  we  observe    concerning  the  po*i^ 
maintained  by  rabbinical  Jews  to  the  booki  added  t" 
the  LXX.  in  Alexandria.    This  donbtlesn  corre*pondf4 
with  their  hostility  to  the  LXX  iUelf,  which  incrwftd 
with  the  growing  hatred  of  all  Greek  literatore.    Tbjjf 
edded  books  they  regarded  as  Uhri  ertrttH^f.  V'iVnf 
O^^Of  an  ambiguous  expression,  used  by  Aki^  J* 
signify  heretical  writings,  but  applied  sabseqaenUy  » 
the  books  of  Siraeh  (see  Hormioaib  titm.  pkiLj^** 
Ac;  Htrt/eld,  /.  e.  99;  Xt^rf,  d.  Apoki7pl»««^ 
152). 
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The  N.  T.  aunmea  the  threefold  diTision  of  the 

0.  T.  as  in  Lake  24 :  44.  where  ^oX/uti  la  put,  bj 
synecbdoche,  for  the  diyision  at  whose  head  it 
stands,  or  is  selected  as  specially  testifyinf^  of 
Christ  The  limits  of  the  0.  T.  canon  are  stated 
in  Matth.  23 :  35,  Luke  11 :  51.  In  the  N.  T.  we 
find  all  the*  books  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  division 
(some  minor  Prophets  excepted)  cited,  and  of 
the  3d,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Daniel  frequently; 
there  are  at  least  allusions  to  passages  in  most  of 
the  rest,  but  never  of  Esra,  Nehemiah,  Eccles., 
and  Esther ;  at  least  the  reference  to  Eccles.  5 : 
15  in  1  Tim.  6 : 7,  and  to  Esther  9 :  22,  in  Rev. 
11 :  10,  is  very  vague.  This  preference  is  not  to 
be  thought  accidental.  The  Apocrypha  are 
never  ouoted,  which  is  the  more  significant,  as 
the  N.  T.  writers  oflen  use  the  LXX.  On  the 
contrary,  Enoch  is  quoted  in  Jude  14,  which, 
however,  led  many  to  reject  that  epistle.  In  v. 
9,  an  ascensio  MosU  is  also  mentioned  (Orio.  de 
prime.  III.,  2)  though  not  as  a  quotation  from 
the  0.  T.  The  interpretation  of  all  the  other 
passages,  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  books  not 
m  the  O.  T.  canon  (James  4 : 5,  6  ;  1  Cor.  2:0; 
John  7 :  28)  is  doubtful ;  Eph.  5 :  14  is  probably 
taken  from  a  hymn.    These  passages,  therefore, 

grove  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Apocrypha  (Blebk, 
tud.  u.  Krit.,  1853,  II.,  328,  &c).  Hebr.  11 : 
35,  &o.  seems  to  allude  to  2  Mace.  6,  and  there 
seem  to  be  other  allusions  to  Wisdom,  Sirach, 
Jbc,  (Stixr,  Beitr.  zur  bibl.  Theol.  1828;  d. 
Apocryphen,  &o.,  1853;  comp.  Rxerl,  d.  Apokr.- 
frage,  &c.,  1855).  In  reference  to  this  point,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  expressions  in 
both  cases  are  derived  from  the  common  treasury 
of  Jewish  literature  (Nitzsch,  Deutsche  Ztschr. 
1850,  p.  371).  But  even  Stier  admits  that  they 
are  mere  allusions.  Wherever  the  N.  T.  con- 
nects with  the  0.  T.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
(Matth.  11:13,  14;  Luke  1:17,  &c.).— In 
the  Apostolic  fathers,  there  are  allusions  to 
Tobit,  Judith  (Clem,  I.,  ad  Cor.  c.  55),  Sirach, 
and  Wisdom.  That  Wisd.  2:12  is  quoted  in 
the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  c.  6.  with :  Xfyn  o  frpo^t'i;; 
18  hardly  correct;  Is.  3:9,  10  (LXK),  is  no 
doubt  meant.  From  this  we  can  judge  of  the 
assertion  of  Romish  theologians,  that  the  Apos- 
tles gave  a  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  to  the 
churches  established  by  them.  Neither  is  Just- 
tin  M.  a  witness  in  their  favor ;  for  from  Apol. 
I.,  c.  46,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  used  the 
Alexandrian  additions  to  Daniel.  He  cites 
almost  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
never  quotes  one  of  the  Apocrypha. — Concern- 
ing the  canon  of  the  Peschito,  see  Hdvernick^ 

1.  c.  I.,  a.  408.  —  The  canonical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  must,  however,  have  been  early  mingled 
•with  the  Apocrypha  of  the  LXX.  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Greek 
Christians  separated  themselves  from  the  stricter 
Jews,  and  thus  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  depended  upon  the  LXX 
(Credner,  BeUrdge^  II.,  319).  Irinbds,  adv. 
hfjer.^  5,  35,  cites  Bartich  as  a  writincr  of  Jere- 
miah (and  even  4, 20,  the  shepherd  of  Hermas  m 
Ypa^i)-  In  Clem.  Al.  Pcedag,,  2,  3,  a  passage  is 
quoted  from  Baruch  with  17  ^eta  nw  Xcycc  ypo^'i ; 
in  Strom,  4,  16,  Wisdom  is  called  n  ^Ca  (To^ta, 
&c.  That  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Canon  existed  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  2d 


cent.,  is  proven  by  B.  Mdito,  of  Sardes,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  Palestine  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it.  And  in  a  letter  to 
Onesimus  (Euseb.  H,  E.,  4,  26),  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  In  his  list  N  ehe- 
miah  and  Esther  are  wanting;  the  former 
because  reckoned  with  Ezra ;  the  latter  doubt- 
less because  the  authorities  he  consulted  did  not 
count  it  canonical  (even  Gregory  N.  omits  it, 
and  Athanasius  reckons  it  with  the  anaginos- 
komena).  But  other  Church  Fathers  were  not 
governed  by  the  Hebrew  canon.  Thus,  Ter- 
tullian,  de  cuUufem,  I.,  3,  appeals  to  the  book 
of  Enoch,  and,  exhort,  east.  e.  2,  and  adv.  Va- 
lentin,, to  Wisdom  as  canonical.  And  Origen, 
who  knew  the  Hebrew  canon  {Etueb.  H.  E.,  6, 
25),  refuses  to  be  limited  by  it  {ep.  ad  Afr.,  c. 
13 ;  see  RBDEPivNiyo's  Origenes,  I.,  237,  &c.). 
He  quotes  the  Maccabees  '(de  princ,  II.,  5),  ex- 
pressly as  ex  scripturarum  auctoritaie,  &o.  And 
yet  Origen  strictly  rejected  all  books  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Church  down  to  his  time,  as  those 
then  styled  Apocrypha,  t.  e.,  books  containing 
mysteries,  or  secretly  handed  down  (as  Enoch, 
ascensio  Jenajce,  Ac.).  See  Prcl.  in  cant,  opp,  ed. 
Lomm.  XIV..  325  ;  comp.  Comm.  in  Matth.  ser., 
ed.  Lomm.  IV.). — ^This  is  the  proper  place  to  re- 
mark upon  the  use  of  the  terms  Canonical  and 
Apocryphalm  the  early  Church.  Konav,  in  classic 
Greek,  signifies  a  straight  staff,  and,  by  empha- 
sizing straight,  the  measure,  norm,  rule  (Dissen 
on  Demosth.  de  cor.,  J  296).  Thus  the  deter- 
mining rules  in  mathematics,  grammar,  as- 
tronomy, and  chronology,  are  called  xavwsi. 
The  Alexandrian  grammarians  called  the  stan- 
dard Greek  poets,  historians,  &c.,  xaanHnf.  Ac- 
cording to  Quiniil.  inst.  X.,  1,  54,  cotemporaries 
were  not  admitted,  in  ordinem  a  grammafiris 
datnm  (see  Ranke,  de  vita  Arist^h.,  p.  CVII., 
in  Bernh.  Thiersch's  Ausg.  v.  Aristoph.  Plutus). 
—  That  this  usus  log.  was  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  though  probable,  cannot  be 
shown.  The  term,  in  the  Church,  rather  desig- 
nated Christian  truth  as  the  rule  of  life  (Gal. 
6:16;  Phil.  3 :  16 ;  Clem.  R.,  I.,  ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  1, 
7,  41).  Subsequently,  orthodoxy,  as  maintained 
against  heresies  by  the  Catholic  Church,  was 
called  d  xavutv  trj^  aXri^na^,  or  d  xovwy  o  IxxXi^^f 
adfixoit  or  o  xavuv,  regula  veritxitis,  or  fidei  (see 
Rule  of  faith).  As  the  0.  and  N.  T.  Scriptures, 
taken  together,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics 
( Clem.  A,,  Strom.,  6,  15),  were  considered  the 
basis  of  the  xo^v.  ixtkrj<s.  they  were  ypoi^  xavovof, 
or  (Athanas.,  ep.fest.,  ed.  Ben.  I.,  961),  xavo^t- 
^ofitva  xai  rtapaJki^v'fa  fttsttv^vta  tt  ^na  tlvai 
lii0!Kia.  The  term  is  not,  however,  to  be  found 
in  earlier  writings ;  for  though  Rufinus  trans- 
lated expressions  in  Origen,  canonicce  script,, 
canonizati  libri,  liber  reg^daris,  Origen  uses 
Mta:^rixo^,  or  oi  h  5ui^x«7  0i0VK  ( Redepenning, 
I.  e.  239).  This  proves  the  error  of  the  view 
started  mainly  by  Semler,  freie  Untersuch.  d. 
Kan.  I.,  11,  u.  im  Yorw.  z.  2.  Th.),  that  xaywv 
originally  signified  the  index  of  the  books  read 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and 
that,  therefore,  canonical  =  appointed  to  be 
publicly  read.  —  Apocryphal  was  an  ambiguous 
expression  (see  Oieseler,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1829,  p. 
141),  which  seems  originally  to  have  designated 
writings  secret  as  to  their  contents  and  origin. 
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though  which  of  these  was  the  first  mark  can- 
not he  determined.  To  these  was  added  a  third 
characteristic,  desif^nating  their  contrast  to  the 
6i6ijfio6uviAiva,  puHiecR  seripturcB,  The  term 
might  he  used  in  a  f^ood  sense  of  hooks  which, 
as  treasures  of  a  higher,  secret  wisdom,  should 
he  guarded  against  profanity  hy  vulgar  use 
(see  ab.  4  Eara  14 :  45-47 ;  Orig,  comm,  in 
MaUh.  27:9;  {Lomm.  V.  29),  and  on  1  Cor. 
2:9).  But  writings  with  fictitious  names  also 
belong  to  those  of  secret  origin,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  the  Alexandrian  literature,  and 
among  the  writings  of  heretics.  But  as  the 
term  Apocrypha  was  used  of  secret  writings  of 
the  Gnostics,  a  bad  secondary  sense  was  at- 
tached to  it ;  Apocryphal  was  equivalent  to  fic- 
titious, departing  from  ecclesiastical,  biblical 
truth  (Clem,  ^.,  Strom,,  3,  4;  Txrtull.  de 
anima,  c.  2 ;  Orig.  prol,  in  cant,).  Every  state- 
ment, therefore,  found  in  an  Apocr.  book,  maj 
be  doubted  (Orio.  Comm,  in  Matth,),  It  is 
especially  characteristic  of  Apocr.  oooks,  to 
assume  titles  designed  to  produce  a  strong  im- 

gresslon  of  their  canonicity  (Atkan,  ep.  fest., 
61).  But  Origen  acknowledges  that  not  all 
such  books  should  be  rejected  as  Apocryphal 
(in  Maith,,  Lomm.  IV.,  239),  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  nemo 
uti  debet  ad  confirmationem  dogmeUum  libris, 
qui  sunt  extra  canonizatas  scriptures,  —  In  this 
primitive  sense  the  additional  books  found  in 
the  LXX.  are  never  called  Apocryphal  in  the 
Oriental  Church  ;  they  rather  formed  a  middle 
class,  called  avayivcAaxofuva,  i,  e,,  books  for  pub- 
lic lessons  (Atuan.  ep,  fest,;  Orig.  in  Num. 
hom.  27,  I*).  —  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  occupied  with  the 
canon  of  Scriptures.'  But  the  proofs  are  in- 
adeojuate  (see  IIodt,  647 ;  Kril,  d99).  The  re- 
'  mark  of  Cgril  of  Jer.  in  the  4th  Catech.,  is 
worthy  of  note,  xaC  /am  fiffiiv  tCtv  dytoxpv^y, 
wfiylvuiOxi,     'O  yap  tk  ytapa  ftaaw  OfJuoXoyovfifva  firi 

the  Apostles,  also,  and  early  bishops  held  only 
to  these  22  books  (Baruch  being  included  in 
Jeremiah).  In  reference  to  those  anaginosko- 
mena,  Cyril  is  silent,  whence  it  is  probable  he 
reckoned  them  with  the  Apocrypha ;  although 
(TouTTii,  dissert.  III.,  c.  13)  he  once  quotes 
Wisdom  as  a  book  of  Solomon,  and  uses  several 
passages  from  Sirach.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  anaginoskomena  were  not  regarded  in 
Jerusalem  as  they  were  in  Alexandria.  The 
60th  Can.  of  Laodicea  (343-381)  agrees  with 
Cyril  (BicKBix,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1830,  591; 
IIefklr,  Conciliengesoh.  Bd.  I.,  750).     As  that 

*  Eat  ah'ffmbut  etiam  in  verba  Dei  eihue  lach'e; 
aperlior  eeitieet  eimpUeiorque  doctrina^  nt  de  moralibut 
eeee  Molet^  gna  praberi  eoneuevU  f  i'«,  qui  initio  habent  in 
divinin  Htudiia  et  prima  erttditionie  rationnbilie  elementn 
tu»cipinMt.  Hie  ergo  cnm  reeitatur  talie  aliqua  divi- 
uontin  rolnmiitum  lectio,  in  qua  non  videatnr  aliquid  ob- 
trnriimt  libtnter  aceipiunt  :  verbi  eauea,  ut  eet  libelliit 
Hkstrr  aut  Judith,  vet  etiam  Todijb,  aut  mandata 
Sapitmtia.  Si  vero  legatur  ei  liber  Levitiei,  offenditur 
eoutinno  animnef  etc. 

'  HiBRON.  proif,  in  Judith^  Bay,  qnia  kune  librum 

eynodne  Nictsna  in  mtmero  eaHctarum  eeripturarum  le- 

gitur  eomputaeee.    But  Jerome  might  say  tht«,  if  he 

merely  poflsessed  informatioD  that  vaid  book  bad  been 

ited  M  canonical  by  the  Nicene  fathers. 


canon  names  only  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  as  «»«»  6ti  04^3x*a  draytnooxfn^  r^i  rta- 
XoMH  Bta^^xtjf  (excluding  Baruch,  which  is  aUo 
wanting  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Caan- 
cil  canon),  the  middle  class  of  Athana^as  » 
excluded  from  the  public  lessons,  even  if  in  can. 
59,  under  forbidden  axa^ovtara  ^c3Xu^  otber 
kinds  of  books  were  meant.  £piphanius  (««« 
above),  says  (hcer.  8),  Sirach  and  Wisdom  wen 
disputed  (h  oft^iJxrtf)  books  among  the  Jews; 
he  calls  them  useful,  but  not  a  part  of  the  Iloh 
Scriptures  (de  mens,,  &c.,  ed.  Pet.  II.,  162) ;  and 
yet,  adv,  hcer.  III.,  p.  76  (I.,  941),  be  cites  h  th. 
after  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  as  ^mm  ypo^.  Tu^ 
classification  of  Athanasius  is  also  found  in  tk 
list  ascribed  to  Nicepkorus,  Patr.  of  Conataati- 
nople,  (t  828),  only  that  the  middle  class  i« 
styled  antUegomena  ( Credner,  zur  Gesch.  d.  Kt 
nons,  117).  The  Synopsis  script,  sacr.,  co^ 
responds  with  the  list  of  Nicephorus ;  but  ai 
modem  writers  deny  that  Athanasius  h  tH? 
author  of  that  work  (see  Credner,  I.  c,  12T;. 
The  wavering  of  the  Greek  C.  as  to  the  iimis 
of  the  0.  T.  Canon,  appears  from  the  fact  tbit 
the  85th  Apost.  canon  (in  the  form  given  then 
by  the  Trullan  Synod  of  C92),  reckons  the  I 
Maccabees  (in  some  MSS.  Judith  also),  witi 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  oanon,  as  3«diua  »- 
^d(Sfita  xai  dyta  of  the  0.  T.,  and  designates 
Wisdom  as  a  book  for  youth.  The  di8tIncti.'A 
between  canonical  books  and  anaginoskomeo), 
must  have  been  little  understood  by  the  laitj. 

In  the  Western  Church,  RuriNVS  (ezpof.  i» 
symb,  apost.,  26),  approached  nearest  to  Atb» 
nasi  us'  view  of  the  matter.    The  books  of  th« 
Heb.  can.  are  the  inspired  Scriptures,  includ^i 
in  the  canon  by  the  lathers,  ex  quibusfid^A  r'^ 
tra    assertiones    constare    voluerunt.     Besides 
these  there  aro  others,  non  canon.,  sed  Ecrit- 
siASTici,  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt,  vix.,  Wis- 
dom, Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccihee^ 
quiJB  omnia  legi  quidem  in  ecclesiis  volueruni; 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auetoritatem  ex  hisfJ<i 
confirmandum,     Ceteras  vero  Scripiuras  a/J'^'T" 
phas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  noHnenikt. 
Two  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  hhri  tf- 
clesiastici  now  obtained  in  the  West    Jercai, 
by  placing  that  middle  class  among  the  At'-'^ 
crypha,  enlarged  the  import  of  that  term.   H? 
held  that  the  canonicity  of  the  0.  T.  SoriptoB« 
must  be  determined  by  their  Hebrew,  that  cf 
the  N.  T.  by  their  Greek  origin  (ep.  71,  JJ 
Lucin.  i  5) ;  that  Christ  and   the  Aportles  w- 
ferred  only  to  the  Hebrew  (prctf,  in  Paralip., 
comp.  Rujin,  2,  34).    All,  therefore,  fouod  in 
the  0.  T.,  except  those  translated  from  the  H^ 
brew,  inter  apocr,  esse  ponendum  [prol  .0;^ 
Of  these  Apocr.  he  sometimes  speaks  rerr  dis- 
paragingly ( prcef.  in  Esr.  ;  c.  Rujin,  %  33 :  ^P- 
107,  ad  Lactam,' i  12,*  but  comp.  praef.  in  lib? 
Salom.*).— On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  deem 

*  Caveat   omnia  apocrypha.      Et  «'  qwindo  te  hn 
dogmatitm  veritatem,  eed  ad  tignomm  reverentiam  I'f^    | 
voluerit,  eeiat  non  eorum  eeee,  qnornm  tituli*  prav^^*'    j 
(Mr :  mnltaque  hie  admizta  ot'liMO,  •(  grandie  tut  p^* 
dentim  attrttm  in  Into  qnar^rv.  ,     , 

•  There  he  saya  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach,  #i««i  Jf*    \ 
et  Tobim  et  Maehab,  lihr.  LWOIT  qnidem  eetlema^tdt^    i 
inter  canon,  eeript.  non  recipit :  §ie  et  hmc  dno  ro/H«'»*    i 
LBOlT  AD  JBDiFlCATloirBX  PLEBIS,  non  od  audoriUi<^ 
eecleeiaeti eorum  dogmatum  eon/lrmandim. 
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le  books  of  that  middle  clasa  worthy  of  being 
&nked  with  the  canonical  writings.  He  reckons 
ie  doctr.  chr„  2,  8)  44  books  in  the  0.  T.  canon, 
deluding  Tobit,  Jadith,  the  2  Maccab.,  Wisdom, 
nd  Sirnch  (com p.  de  civ.  D.  17,  20).  His  re- 
erence  for  the  LXX.  may  have  influenced  him, 
tut  he  bases  his  opinion  chiefly  on  the  practice 
f  the  Latin- African  Church  (see  c.  Faust  33, 9 ; 
3,  5 ;  11,  2 :  de  civ.  D.  15,  23 ;  18,  38).  He 
Iso  recognised  a  difference  of  rank  among  the 
anon,  books  (de  doctr.  chr.,  2,  8.  See  Keerl, 
I.  Apocr.  d.  A.  T.,  132,  &c.).  It  may  be  said, 
lowever,  that  altogether  Augustine  is  not  very 
lear  upon  the  subject.  —  Through  Augustine's 
nfluence,  the  Councils  of  Hippo  (393),  and 
Carthage  (397),  fixed  the  canon  of  the  0.'  T. 
kccnrding  to  the  list  in  de  doctr.  chr.i  2,  8; 
Sirfele,  Conc.-gesch.  II.,  55),  and  in  the  follow- 
ng  order :  Pent.,  Josh.,  Judge<i,  Ruth,  4  Kin^s, 
I  Chron.,  Job,  Ps.,  5  books  of  Solomon,  12  min. 
Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jer.,  Daniel,  Ezek.,  Tob., 
Tad.,  Esther,  2  Ezra,  2  Mace.  But  before  the 
confirmation  of  this  list,  the  trasmarine  Church 
ras  to  be  consulted — a  condition  which  betrays 
b  sense  of  uncertainty  in  the  Council  in  regard 
o  the  matter.  The  Romish  chair  approved  the 
iet  (but  see  Credner,  l.  c.  148,  &c.).  Still 
Ferome's  and  Augustine's  opinions  exercised 
>aral]el  authority  (Hodt,  de  bibl.  text.65Z,  &c.). 
^assiodorus,  who  has  brought  both  together  in 
lis  de  instif.  div,  litt.  c.  12-14,  thinks  they  differ 
without  being  contradictory.  Even  Gregory 
tf.  (in  Job.  expos,  mor.  19,  13,  ed.  Froben.  I., 
>62),  in  quoting  from  1  Mace,  thinks  an  apology 
lecessary;  non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  his 
ibris  non  canon. ^  sed  tamen  ad  cedificaiionem 
KcL,  editis  testimonium  proferamus.  He  cites 
Cobit,  horn.  IX.  in  Ezech.,  thus :  per  miendam 
fapienUm  dicitur.  Tct  he  oflen  cites  Wisdom 
md  Sirach.  For  a  list  of  the  advocates  of 
Ferome's  view  during  the  middle  ages,  see  Kterl, 
,  c.  140,  Ac.  (»ee  Art.  Hugo  St.  Victor).  Even 
n  the  16th  cent.,  Romish  Cardinals  (XimeneSy 
7ajetan)t  earnestly  contended  for  Jerome's  view. 
—  On  the  side  of  Protestanism,  Carlstadt  was 
he  first  who  brought  forward  the  two  opinions 
if  Augustine  and  Jerome,  taking  part  with  the 
atter  (de  can.  script.  libelluSt  1520;  the  occasion 
)f  this  work  was  Luther's  rejection  of  James. 
5ee  Jdger's  Carlstadt,  1856,  p.  112,  &c.).  It 
ippears  from  Carlstadt's  book  that  prevailing 
opinion  then  favored  Jerome's  view.  It  is 
vorthy  of  notice  (Jdger,  115),  that  in  the  con- 
roversy  between  Eck  and  Luther,  the  argu- 
ncntfl  in  favor  of  purgatory  drawn  from  the 
Apocrypha  were  rejected  without  inciting  Eck 
o  any  very  earnest  defence  of  the  Apocr.  as  ca- 
lonical.  —  Of  the  Apocr.,  Luther  first  transl. 
kianasseh's  prayer,  appending  it  to  his  work  on 
confession,  1519  (Erl.  Ausg.  d.  deutsch.  W.,  Bd. 
!1,  p.  252).  He  left  v.  8  unchanged !  After 
529  he  published  successively  the  several  other 
Lpocr.  books  with  prefaces.  The  Zurich  and 
)tr.a54sburg  ed.  of  the  Bible  of  1529  published 
he  Apocr.  in  Leo.  Juda's  transl.  as  "the  books 
ot  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among  the  Bibli- 
al  writings,  and  not  found  am  one;  the  He- 
rews"  (Panzer^  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Bibolubers. 
lUther's,  264, 290,  ^.).  The  first  complete  ed. 
f  the  B.  pabl.  by  Luther  (1534),  says:  "Apo- 


krypha,  das  sind  Biicher,  so  nicht  d.  h.  Schrift 

f;leich  gehalten,  o.  doch  nUtzlich  u.  gut  zn 
esen  sind."  Ezra  3d  and  4th  he  would  not 
translate  (see  pref.  to  Baruch)  "because  they 
contain  nothing  better  than  may  be  found  in 
Esop,  or  even  less  useful  books "  (/.  c.  Bd.  63, 
104).  Of  the  value  of  those  he  translated  he 
held  different  opinions,  commending  what 
seemed  good,  condemning  the  rest  (Bd.  63,  91 ; 
Bd.  62,  130,  &c.). — In  the  Lutheran  Confessions 
nothing  is  determined  touching  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  But  as  the  Form  of  Concord  (R.  p. 
570,  &c. ;  632,  &c.),  declares  that  the  Prophet, 
and  Apostol.  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  T..  con- 
stitute the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  no  other 
writings  shall  have  equal  authority,  the  doc- 
trinal use  of  the  0.  T.  Apocr.  is  excluded.  A 
few  passages  are  indeed  quoted  from  them 
(Apol.  a.  cf.  R.,  p.  117.  224),  but  only  because 
used  by  opponents  ;  though  there  is  no  explicit 
rejection  of  those  passages  as  Apocr.  —  In  view 
of  this,  the  Luth.  C.  was  compelled  to  assume 
two  classes  of  Apocr.  Thus,  Chemnitz  (exam, 
coiic.  Trid.,  Frankf.  fol.  of  1609,  p.  54),  distin- 
guishes those  books  which  may,  ^lon  proprie, 
be  called  canon.,  because  lacking  doctrinal  au- 
thority, from  the  genus  scriptorum,  qtice  adulte- 
rina  ei  falsa  suntK  —  With  this  view  of  the 
Apocr.,  the  older  Reformed  symbols,  contain- 
ing any  thing  on  the  subject,  fully  harmonize 
(see  Gallican,  Art.  4 ;  Rdgic,  Art.  6 ;  Anglican^ 
Art.  6;  com  p.  Pride  aux.  opp.  theol.  ed.  Turic, 
1672,  539).  In  the  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  the 
lessons  for  Sept.  28— Nov.  23,  are  taken  from 
the  Apocr.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the 
Apocr.  were  soon  regarded  with  less  favor  in  the 
Reformed  than  in  the  Lutheran  C.  (Prideaux, 
538).  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  (ed.  Niem., 
671),  allows  their  being  read  ad  asdificat.  eccles., 
but  condemns  the  reckoning  of  them  with  the 
canon.  At  the  Synod  of  Dori,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  Apocr.  should  not  be  wholly 
separated  from  the  Bible.  It  was  decided  at 
the  10th  sess.,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  excluded  the  Apocr.  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  avoid  offence,  the  Synod  would  not 
decide  without  the  consent  of  the  other  Ref. 
Churches.  It  was  ordered,  however,  that  the 
Apocr.  should  be  printed  in  smaller  type,  with 
a  distinct  title,  preface,  Ac.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  (conf.  Ch.  I.,  3),  merely  declared  that 
the  Apocr.  were  to  be  regarded  and  used  as  the 
writings  of  other  men.  Thenceforth,  the  An- 
frlican  C.  excepted  —  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Reformed  doctrine,  that  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary, profitable,  nor  advisable  to  use  the  Apocr. 
in  public  lessons.  This  decision  may  have  been 
formed  primarily  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  C. 

*  The  former  were  also,  according  to  Angusline's  de- 
finition, called  Apocr.,  propterea  quod  non  uniit  eertin 
tt$tificat\onihH»  eotutitit,  an  euent  a  prophetic  vet  ajw"- 
tolie  nve  edt'ti  nve  comprobati.  Subaeqaentlj.  the  dir- 
ferenee  wm  expressed  thns:  libri  apocr.  9unt ;  1)  qui  in 
CODlCK  quidem,§«d  non  in  CANONB  biblicoejr$ttntt,  neque 
immedtcUo  Dti  affiatu  teripti  tunt ;  2)  qui  continent 
/nbulai,  erroret  ae  mendacia  ac  proinde  non  9nnt  in  ce- 
cUtia  Icgendi  (HoIIatias)  ;  or,  priori%  generis  h'bri  r/?. 
euntur  apoer.f  qni  eunt  ABSCOXPiTr,  t.  e.,  originis  o6- 
•eonditm  et  oeeuUm ;  poeteriorie  generit  libri  dieuntur 
apoer.  «eN«u  eo,  auod  §int  abscoxdbhdi  nee  in  tecletim 
Ugendi  (Gerhard). 
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The  Council  of  Trent  had  recognised  the  ca- 
nonicUy  of  the  Apocr.  (see  Deer,  et  Can,  Cone, 
Trid,,  8.  4^.  Among  the  authorities  cited  in 
support  of  this  decree  we  find,  strangely 
enough,  the  59th  (60th)  can.  of  Laodicea.  Be- 
cause that  canon  does  not  expressly  name  the 
older  ana^inoskomena  among  the  rejected 
Apocr.,  it  IS  made  a  witness  for  the  canonicity 
of  the  later.  More  recentRomish  theologians  take 
the  decree  of  Trent  in  a  stricter  or  looser  sense. 
The  former  class  is  represented  by  Bellarvin 
{de  verbo  Dei,  I.,  4),  who  contends  that  the 
Apocr.  are  infallihilis  veritatis,  since  the  church 
has  settled  all  disputes  concerning  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  du  Pin  [dissert,  prelim,  sur  la 
bibUt  I.),  Lamt  {app,  bibl,  ed.  1723,  II.,  5),  and, 
more  recently,  Jahn  (Einl.  in's  A.  T.  I.,  141, 
&c.),  have  so  explained  the  decree  of  Trent, 
thatj>ro^o-  and  deuiero-canoxxionl,  also  designate 
a  difference  of  authority,  since  it  is  said  of  the 
books  enumerated  as  sacred  and  canon. :  prout 
in  eccl,  Cathol,  legi  consueverunt.  But  this  ex- 
planation agrees  neither  with  the  obyiously  in- 
tentional mixing  up  of  all  the  books,  nor  with 
the  closing  sentence  of  the  decree. 

Upon  the  Greek  C,  also,  the  Protestant  de- 
termination of  the  0.  T.  Canon  has  exerted  a 
reactionary  influence.  Even  Metroph,  Criio- 
pulos,  in  his  confession  (1625),  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Greek  C,  that  Tobit, 
Judith,  &Q,,  because  containing  TtoXka  if^txd 
HXsiatov  iytalifov  aiia,  should  not  be  rejected,  but 
that,  as  the  Church  had  never  considered  them 
canonical  or  authentic,  they  could  not  be  cited 
in  proof  of  doctrines  [see  append,  libr,  symbolic, 
eccl.  orient,  ed.  Weissenbom^  106,  &c.).  But 
when  Cyr.  Lucaris  in  his  Conf.  (libri  symb.  eccl. 
or,  ed.  Kimmel,  p.  42),  pronounced  all  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.  apocr.,  excepting  the  twenty-two 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Conf.  of  Mogilas 
was  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  this  Protestant 
heresy  was  only  the  more  fiercely  assailed  in 
the  Conf.  of  DositTieus  (p.  467,  ed,  Kimmel), 
which  became  predominant  in  the  Greek  C.  The 
official  ed.  of  the  ^ciaypc^^i},  of  Moscow,  1821, 
contains  all  the  Apocr.,  even  3d  and  4th  Ezra. 
(In  reference  to  their  omission  by  the  Bible 
Society,  see  that  Art.)  In  1850,  a  violent  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Apocr.  arose  in  Ger- 
many, the  signal  of  which  was  given  by  the 
Srize  offered  by  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  Soc.  of 
laden.  On  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Apocr.,  besides  the  popular  tracts  of  J.  Schiller, 
Kluqe,  &o.,  more  thorough  works  were  written 
by  Keerl,  above  cited,  and  Wild:  Es  ist  ein 
Bann  unter  dir,  Israel,  &c.,  1854.  On  the  other 
side.  Slier  (d.  Apokr.  1853) ;  Hengstenberg,  Ev. 
K.-Ztng.  1853,  N.  54,  &c.,  1854,  Nr.  29,  &c. ; 
Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.),  merit  special  mention. 
Solid  arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides, 
but  as  we  have  read  those  arc^uments  sine  ira  et 
studio,  we  may  say  that  the  preponderance 
seems  to  be  with  the  opponents  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. Ecclesiastical  approval  and  usage  is 
indeed  a  weighty  consideration.  As  certainly 
as  Scriptures,  which  ecclesiastical  usage  has 
excluded  from  the  Bibl.  codex,  should  remain 
excluded  (Keerl,  I,  c.  292,  &c.),  so  also  should 
we  be  slow  to  reject  such  as  have  long  custom 
in  their  favor.    But  if  the  usage  has  been  proven 


wrong,  a  thousand  years'  continnance  of  it 
would  not  make  it  right  But  the  charges 
preferred  against  the  Apocrypha  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  true,  the  oppo- 
nents have  drawn  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  more 
sharply  than  was  primitively  done,  either  by 
Jews  or  Christians,  or  even  by  the  Fathers  of 
our  own  Churches ;  they  have  also  failed  to  re- 
cognise the  close  relationship  between  the  better 
Apocr.  books  and  the  hagiographa.  Still,  the 
distinction  between  canonical  and  non-ca* 
nonical  remains,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  (m 
Bleek  has  attempted  to  do).  In  spite  of  Em^ 
stenberg's  thunder,  it  is  incontrovertible,  that 
eveti  the  best  Apocr.  have  much  heterogeneoas 
matter  mixed  up  with  the  good  elements  thej 
contain,  and  also  much  that  conflicts  itiih  the 
spirit  of  the  O.  T.  To  any  one  who  has  an  hd- 
prejudiced  eye  for  the  organic  connection  of 
both  Testaments,  it  must  be  inconceivable  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  could  have  referred  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Apocr.  as  they  did  to 
the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  This  qaes- 
tion,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  dispute  of  the 
schools.  It  involves  practical  points  of  great 
moment.  Whatever  value  may  have  beea 
shown,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  to 
attach  to  the  Apocr.  ( Wild,  I,  c.  29),  so  many 
gross  abuses,  which  they  have  been  made  to 
justify,  have  been  brought  out  to  view,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  pronounce  this  controversy  a  mere 
logomachy  (see  Ewald  im  7.  bibl.  Jahrb.,  209; 
Bergische  Bibelgesellsch.,  die  Apokryphenfrage, 
Darmst.,  1854 ;  Nitzsch,  deutsche  Ztschr.  1850, 
Nr.  47,  &c.).  Oehlbe.* 

Canon  of  the  H".  T.— The  form  and  type  of 
the  N.  T.  collection  (xoavyi  dto^xj/),  as  Jurell  aa 
its  immediate  point  of  historical  connection,  are 
to  bo  found  in  the  O.  T.  canon.  The  0.  T.,  as 
testifying  of  and  completed  in  Christ,  was  given 
by  God  as  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  (see  preceding  Art.),  and  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Acts  17  :  11 ;  2  Tim.  3:16). 
The  lessons  read  from  the  0.  T.  in  the  Syna- 
gogues were,  in  all  probability,  retained  during 
the  Apostolic  age  (1  Tim.  4 :  13).  This  wonld 
readily  lead  to  a  similar  use  of  the  N.  T.  lessoo, 
and  to  the  formation  of  a  N.  T.  canon.  Let  m 
see  whether  we  can  find  any  traces  of  this  ifl 
the  N.  T.  itself.  —  In  Col.  4 :  16,  Paul  directs 
that  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  be  also  read  in 
the  Church  of  Laodicea,  and  the  converse. 
Other  adjacent  congregations  seem  to  haye 
made  similar  exchanges,  especially  after  copies 
of  the  originals  were  multipled  (Folycarp,  ^• 
adPhilipp,  c.  13;  Eusbbius,  H.  B.  III.  36,  37; 
V.  25).  But  it  cannot  be  shown,  and  seentf 
improbable,  that  the  Apostolic  Epistles  ^re 
regularly  read  during  public  worship,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  0.  T.  lessons  (Thiersf^ 
Versuch  d.  Herstellung  d.  hist.  Standp.  ffird. 
Kritik  d.  N.  T.  Schriften,  345).  The  Apostles 
assert  the  divine  authority  of  their  doctrine  upon 
their  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prote  | 
what  they  teach  partly  by  the  0.  T.,  partly  by 
authentic  traditions  concerning  Christ  (1  Cor. 
11 :  23 ;  15  :  3-7).  If,  therefore,  occasional  re- 
ferences are  made  to  their  own  epistles  (1  Cor. 
5  : 9;  2  Cor.  7 :  8;  2  Thess.  2: 15,  Ac.).  *fa«y^® 
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not  mean  to  deolare  their  writings,  aa  such, 
sacred,  or,  by  desiring  them  to  be  rend,  to  have 
them  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  0.  T. 
\mting8.    The  idea  of  creating  a  new  sacred 
literature  could  never  have  entered  their  minds  ; 
they  rather  believed  their  calling  to  be  to  preach 
the  Gospel  revealed,  and  to  confirm  disciples 
therein.      Their   epistles,   occasional    as    they 
were,  were  merely  designed  for  a  testimony  to 
the  truth.     It  could  still  less  be  their  object  to 
constitute  their  writings  an  original  source  of 
axdhority^  as  it  was  more  essential  for  them  to 
regard,  and  have  others  regard,  the  0.  T.  as 
such,  that  the  Gospel  might  be  recognised  as 
the  fxUfilment  of  the  0.  T.     That  their  eschato- 
logical  views,  also,  would  exclude  the  thought 
of  forming  a  new  sacred  literature  for  the  church, 
need  hardly  be  named.     The  origin  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  N.  T.,  especially,  cannot  be 
rej;arded  in   any  other  light.      Passages  like 
John  19  :  35  ;    20 :  31,  indeed,  show  that  the 
Evangelists  considered  the  reading  of  their  Gos- 
pels of  great  importance,  but  how  can  it  thence 
follow  "  that  they  w^re  made  co-ordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  writings?"     The  confident  assertion 
that  the  synoptic  Gospels  were  in  general  and 
regular  use  before  John's  was  written,  is  not 
proven  by  their  consecutive  arrangement,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  shown  when  this  arrange- 
ment was  adopted.     Neither  does  it  prove  any- 
thing "  that  Paul,  and  other  N.  T.  writers,  refer 
to  discourses  of  Christ,  as  reported  in  the  Gos- 
pels" (Guericke),  and  the  less  if  we  ascribe  so 
much  importance  to  oral  tradition  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Gospels.— But  2  Pet.  3  :  15,  16, 
IS  thought  to  furnish  reliable  evidence  in  the 
case,  and  to  "  point  clearly  to  a  N.  T.  collection, 
especially  of  Paul's  Epistles."    But,  first  of  all, 
naming  a  writing  of  Paul,  ypa4>J7,  which  is  hardly 
done  by  the  Apostolic  fathers,  is  suspicious. 
Apart,  however,  from  all  other  considerations, 
the    passage    by  no    means    so    clearly  pre- 
supposes that  a  collection  of  all  Paul's  epistles, 
Ac.,  existed.    Only  those* epistles  are  referred  to 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  last  things;   al- 
though the  reference  of  the  reader  to  those 
epistles,  implies  a  somewhat  general  circulation 
of  thena.    What  is  meant  by  xai  taj  ^otrtaj 
g»^?,  is  not  quite  clear,  less  probably  0.  T. 
Scriptures,  more  likely  such  N.  T.,  and  even 
other  writings,  as  were  then  used  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  congregation ;  but  that  only  N.  T. 
writings,  or  a  collection  thereof,  are  meant,  is 
not  certain.    In  any  case,  however,  even  if 
N.  T.  writings  are  assumed,  we  must  remember 
that  in  v.  15  the  author  asserts  his  equality 
with  Paul,  and  therefore  cannot  invest  Paul's 
epistles  with  canonical  dignity ;  for  this,  *owa 
t^  ho^£i(jav  ao^lavf  would  be  too  feeble  an  ex- 
pression.    But  enough  of   a    passage  which 
rather  needs  support  than  to  be  made  the  prop 
of  an  opinion  for  which  no  better  historical 
proof  is  furnished  by  that  age ;  for  what  Pho- 
Tius,  hibUoih.  cad.  254,  says,  concerning  the 
Apostle  John  having  fixed  the  N.  T.  canon,  rests 
opon  an  evident  misapprehension   of  Euskb. 
H.  E,,  3,  24 ;  and  Jerome,  catalog,  9.     Thiersch 
indeed  thinks,  though  upon  internal  grounds, 
that  the  natural  activity  of  the  early  churches 
and  their  leaders,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 


original  canon  during  the  first  century,  by  a 
simple  unanimous  recognition  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  several  books,  not  by  a  Synod  or 
formal  law.  But  whilst  we  concede  that  the 
Apostolic  age  was  productive  and  constitutive, 
as  compared  with  the  more  conservative  period 
which  succeeded,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  canon  was  then  formed,  or  that  it  may 
not  rather  have  been  the  work  of  the  more  con- 
servative period.  This  now,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  to  be  proven.  We  first  turn  to  what  is  said 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  congre- 
gations. The  assertion  that  those  writings 
often  allude  to  a  N.  T.  collection,  and  its  normal 
character,  needs  limitation.  Citations  from 
N.  T.  epistles  mostly  occur  without  marks  and 
without  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  author,  and 
cannot  always  be  identified  as  Scripture  quota* 
tions.  Clemens  Rom.,  ep.  I.,  ad  Cor.  c.  47, 
mentions  Paul's  1st  ep.  to  the  Cor.  with  the 
words :  viaIv  eypa^ev  ;  Polycarp's  ep.  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  alludes  to  Paul's  to  them;  Ignatius  to 
the  Ephesians  (12),  to  Paul's  to  them.  In  other 
cases  we  find,  ordinarily,  only  a  silent  use  of 
the  quotation,  or  an  indefinite  form  of  citation, 
the  most  remarkable  that  of  Polycarp,  ad  Eph. 
c.  12,  in  which  a  passage  from  Eph.  is  quoted, 
according  to  the  Latin  translation  with :  ut  his 
scripturis  dictum  est.  But  in  citations  from  the 
0.  T.,  they  use  not  only  ij  ypa^  Xcyet,  ytypaTtt'cM, 
but  Xcyet  f  6  Ttvcvua  aytov,  6  ftoo^r^ri^  xiyet,  xiyet  b 
xvpto^  &c.  It  is  somewhat  aifferent  in  the  case 
of  the  gospels.  When  incidents  or  sayings  of 
Christ  are  quoted,  though  the  particular  gospel 
is  not  named,  they  use  the  expression :  6  xvpM>; 
xe'yet,  6  ;tP^tffo(  iJyii  (Polycarp,  ad  Philip,  2; 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  I.,  o.  13,  46;  Ignatius  ad 
Ephes.t  14, 19).  Upon  the  apparent  exceptions, 
see  Gieseler,  aber  d.  Enstehung,  &c.,  d.  Evang., 
p.  55.  Gieseler's  inference  that  the  Apost. 
Fathers  in  these  cases  cite  merely  from  oral  tra- 
dition seems  natural.  But  if  even  wjritten 
sources  be  assumed,  we  cannot  certainly  affirm 
that  any  particular  passage  is  quoted  from  our 
present  canon ;  or  if  even  that  were  claimed,  the 
existence  of  a  collection,  or  canonical  dignity 
for  it,  cannot  be  assumed.  The  most  that  can 
be  ascertained  is  that  the  collocation  of  0.  T. 
with  N.  T.  passages  under  the  formula :  x^yst  f  6 
Ttvtiifia  a/yiov  (as  in  Clem,  R.  ad  Cor,  I.,  13 ;  and 
Polycarp,  ad  Philipp,  c),  seems  a  bridge  over 
which  the  idea  of  canonicity  passed  from  the 
0.  T.  to  the  N.  T.  Scriptures.  But  we  have  seep 
that  the  Apost.  Fathers  furnished  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  N.  T.  collection. 
Passing  by  the  problematic  expressions  in 
Pblycarp,  ad  Philipp,  3,  12,  13,  we  may  deny, 
without  sophistry,  that  Ignatius  (Epp,  ad  Smym. 
c.  5,  c.  7),  refers,  by  -to  iva/yyiXbov  and  o  aytoa- 
toTio;,  to  any  books,  but  merely  to  the  substance 
of  the  gospel  (comp.  ad  Philad.  c.  9).  In  ad 
Philad,  0.  8 :  ^xowta  tcvcov  Xsyovttap  oft,  iav  fjt^  ip 
toli  dp;t°^o^f  ei>p(o,  iv  -tf}  svayyiXit^  ov  TtttftcvM,  the 
reading  ^pzo^i  is  preferable  (Credner,  Nie- 
meyer,  &c.) ;  the  heretics  do  not  believe  in  the 
gospel  if  they  do  not  find  in  ancient  prophecies 
a  primitive  written  proof  of  that  which  the 
gospel  presupposes  as  an  oral  testimony.  But 
even  if  we  read  dp ;t<^A>  the  passage  proyea  more 
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decidedly  that  Ignatias  net  no  value  upon  syn- 
graphs,  or  written  gospels,  but  refers  the  doubts 
in  question  to  the  personal  Christ  ( OieneUr^  1.  c. 
163,  164).  Thus  then  we  may  rightly  appre- 
hend the  main  proof  cited  from  Ignatius,  <id 
Philad,  5 :  9tf>o0^vywv  tCj  cdoyyi^,  h  (Wpxt  ^tp^* 
^o8  xai  foe;  aftoatolhoif  h  rtpta^vrtpit^  ixxlJijaCof 
(com  p.  ad  fimyrna,  VIII. :  ad  Magnts.  c.  VII. ; 
ad  Trail,  VIL).  That  written  documents,  and 
two  collections,  are  here  intended,  can  certainly 
not  be  drawn  from  the  passage.  And  yet  the 
collocation  of  fcpo^njf <u,  fvayy^Tuov,  and  oTtotfr oXm, 
may  show  how  the  idea  of  canonicity  gradually 
passed  over  to  the  N.  T.  Scriptures.  For  if  the 
more  ideal  apd  internal  conception  of  the  episco- 
pate found  in  Ignatius,  compared  with  the  con- 
crete and  external  delineation  of  it  in  Treneus,  and 
subsequent  writers,  seems  to  favor  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Ignat.  epp. ;  we  must  say,  conversely, 
that  if  the  Gospel  and  Apost.  epp.  are  placed, 
by  Ignatius,  on  a  parallel  with  the  0.  T.,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  epp.  bearing  his  name  are  spu- 
rious.— But  we  must  further  observe,  that  no 
trace  is  found  in  the  Apost..  fathers  of  the  les- 
sons assumed  to  have  formed  the  primitive 
canon.  The  first  distinct  allusion  to  such  N.  T. 
lessons  is  the  passage  in  Justin  Apol.  I. :  to, 
aftofivijfJU)¥gvfW/fa  fwv  d/toarroXuv  17  t'a  (SvyypdfLfiata 
tutv  jt^ijtuiv  avaywtaaxi'tai  fi'X9^  iyx^f^*  The 
Aytofif.  fxitofst.  most  probably  designate  our  canon. 
Gospels.  But  Thiersch  (/.  e,  355),  and  Hamaek 
(d.  chr.  G(>meindegottesdienst  im  apostol.  &o., 
Zeitalt.,  243),  have  said  that  artoftv,  might  de- 
signate other  writings  as  belonging  to  the  canon 
(which  Justin's  usus  log.  forbids) ;  or  that,  per 
denomin,  apotiori,  it  included  the  other  N.  T. 
Scriptures,  parallels  whereof  are  found  in  Tren. 
lib,  II.,  ep.  27,  J2:  aposL  Constii.  II.,  e,  59. 
But,  however  possible  this  might  be,  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  fact  that  in  other  places  Justin 
means  only  the  Gospel  by  a;<o^v.  anoat.  On  the 
contrary,  the  collocation  of  ^v/ypa/ua.  jtpo^tjt, 
and  aitofiv,  ajtwst.  renders  it  probable  that  in 
those  lessons  the  chief  aim  was  to  make  promi- 
nent the  fulfilment  of  the  0.  T.  in  Christ ;  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  Roman  lectiona- 
rium.  But  of  what  significancy  were  these  lee- 
iionariaf  Sbmiscii  (d.  Apost.  Denkwiirdigk. 
Justins,  62),  maintains  that  they  were  invested 
with  the  same  dignity  as  the  0.  T.  Scriptures. 
But  this  seems  questionable,  if  we  consider  how 
gradually  the  authority  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  original  records  would  be  transferred  to 
the  records  themselves,  and  that  tiniformly  ca- 
nonization precedes  the  formal  act,  and  also  that 
the  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
tures, as  such,  is  nowhere  found  in  Justin, 
whilst  he  always  assumes  this  in  reference  to 
the  0.  T. ;  for  in  passages  like  ApoL  I.,  39,  50. 
he  merely  says  that  the  Apostles  dvvauvs  ^o9 
were  qualified  to  be  Apostles,  or  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  Equally  notable  is  Justin's  differ- 
ent mode  of  quoting  the  0.  and  N.  T. ;  the 
former  with  xiyn  to  Hvi^fia  ayioy,  &c.,  but  not 
the  latter.  —  That  a  complete  collection,  with 
canon,  authority,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Justin  quoted  other  gos- 
pels as  canonical.  Whether  Semisch  has  proven 
that  Justin  also  used  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
t6,t  may  be  doubted.    But  if  his  variations  and 


additions  are  even  to  be  attributed  to  oral  tra* 
ditions,  the  canon,  dignity  of  the  astofi*.  voald 
only  be  lessened.  —  An  essential  reason  for  the 
non-existence  of  N.  T.  Scriptures  with  cinon. 
authority,  lay  in  the  high  value  still  attach^!  to 
living  tradition,  as  preserved  in  di«ciples  uf  xhi 
Apostles,  and  to  the  supposed  sufficiencj  of  the 
0.  T.  as  a  norm  of  faith.    Thus,  Papias  (En^. 
H.  E.,  3,  39) :  ov  yip  ta  ix  -tutv  ^t&)Juav  ro«)^ 
/It  w^fXc^ir  vjtiXcifi^<wov  o^w  to,  ytapa  ^«^f  t*^ 
xoi  fifvov6iji.    Papias  unquestionably  alludes  to 
the  Gospels,  and  not  to  productions  of  his  ova 
times.     So  Hegesippus  {Euseb.  IT.  E.  IV.,  221 
finds  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church  in  its  adhe- 
rence to  the  law,  the  prophet8,  and  to  Chri<l, 
but  never  refers  to  the  Apostolic  writingisas* 
norm.    Of  the  same  bearing,  is  the  fact  thst 
Melito,  {Euseb.  IV.,  26),  was  greatly  conc^meJ 
for  the  O.  T.   canon,  but  not   for  the  N.  T. 
( Weber,  Beitrdge,  z.  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Kanon);  bat 
too  much  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  statemeoi 
of  Eusebius.     It  seems,  therefore,  the  want  of  i 
N.  T.  canon  was  not  definitely  felt.     But  peca- 
liar  difficulties  lay  in   the  way  of  forming  s 
canon,  collection,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
ecclesiastical  confederation  an<i   union,  so  that 
the  single  collections  were  rather  made  bv  in- 
dividuals or  single  congregati'^ns ;   and  these 
would  severally  be  characterizc^d  by  the  divers 
tendencies  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
Some  strong  pressure  was  needed  to  bring  the 
church  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  canon,  collec- 
tion.   The  heretical,  and  especially  the  Gnostic 
movements  of  the  2d  cent,  furnished  this  ( Reuss, 
Gesch.  d.  h.  Sohrift  d.  N.  T.,  {  508  ;  see  Gmsis). 
It  is  absurd,  however,  to  say  that  Marcion  (see 
Art),  made  the  first  attempt  at  forming  a  X.  T. 
canon,  as  his  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  he 
quoted  proves  that  he  attached  no  divine  chfr 
racter  to  them.     Marcion's  collection,  therefore, 
does  not  merit  the  critical  importance  recently 
ascribed  to  it  (as  by  Kern,  Tttbg.  Ztschr..  ITO 
2.  Ileft).     The  fact  that  the  Gnostics,  instead 
of.  assailing  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  Senp- 
tures,  adopted  a  more  pernicious  course,  is  said 
to  fumidh  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
canon.     But  it  was  not  their  interest  to  attacfe 
the  genuineness  of  those  Scriptures  in  whictJ 
they  rather  sought  a  fioprwpMi  of  their  doctrlDes. 
Their  conduct,  consequently,  only  proves  the 
existence  of  those  Scriptures,  that  they  were  not 
then  first  written,  but  not  that  of  a  fixed  canon; 
for  if  this  had  been  fixed,  how  could  they  have 
produced  and  remodelled  gospels  as  they  didr 
If  then  these  heretical  movements  caused  tw 
relative  position  of  the  church  toward  theN.  f- 
Scriptures  to  change,  who  can  wonder  at  itj 
Not  that  orthodox  teachers  now  b<»ffan  to  reffaw 
those  Scriptures  more  highly,  still  less  to  gather 
them ;  but  the  abuse  of  them  led  them  more 
clearly  to  see  their  value,  and  to  plac«  "|*? 
under  the  canonicity  of  the  O.  T.    The  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  Apostolic  writings  were 
treated,  and  Apocrypha  forged,  led  them  more 
rigidly  to  separate  and  keep  together  what  wa» 
original  and  genuine.     This  object  was  ^^J^ 
promoted  by  the  gradual  eonsolidation  of  tM 
church,  and  its  transition  to  Catholicism-    '*° 
yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  this  P^*®)"^ .Jl 
Apostolic  writings  on  the  same  level  with  tw 
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}.  T.,  and  thus  their  canonisation  was  the  re- 
mit of  a  blantin^  of  the  contradiction  between 
hvrish  and  Gentile  Christians,  and  of  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  antithesis  between  letter  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  dispelling  of  the  difference 
Mtween  the  0.  and  N.  T.  revelation. — ^That  the 
;anoDizing  of  the  N.  T.  Scriptures  was  not  the 
.Tork  of  an  express  convention  of  prominent  men 
\n  the  churoh,  is  self-evident.  The  process  ob- 
riouslj  started  simultaneously  from  different 
)oints,  although  Asia  Minor  (Reuss,  L  e,  {298) 
nav  have  been  specially  active,  but  the  una- 
limity  of  the  result  sprang  not  merely  from  the 
i^n^  outward  union  between  the  chief  churches, 
)at  from  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case.  To 
'Idicule  the  idea  that  the  church  should  sud- 
ienlj,  as  by  inspiration,  have  come  to  a  clear 
loderstanding  in  regard  to  the  canon,  or  that 
lome  Hpiritnal  instinct  came  to  its  help,  is  wrong, 
in  instinct  it  doubtless  was,  but  the  instinct 
rf  truth,  in  which  an  overruling  Providence 
conceals  himself,  which  amid  all  seeming 
ihance,  and  in  spite  of  all  human  error,  leads 
he  church  onward  in  true  knowledge.  This 
riew  of  the  Christian  **  haberU  sua  fata  libdH," 
certainly  possesses  more  internal  probability 
ind  historical  reliability,  than  the  supposition 
)f  a  primitive  canon  formed  by  Apostolic  sane- 
ion,  a  theory  which,  however  palpable,  is  his* 
orically  impalpable,  and  merely  floats  as  a 
n(mche  volante  before  the  sickly  eye  of  eager 
criticism. — The  general  fact,  that  the  notion  of 
lanonicity  now  passed  over  to  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
ures,  is  undeniable.  Thus,  Thbophilus  of 
Intioch  (ad  Aniofycum,  III.,  p.  126,  in  the  Co- 
ogne  ed.  of  Justin.  Opp.),  adduces,  along  with 
jroofg  from  the  0.  T.,  the  t«w7  «iwyy«XM>j,  which 
Ttirat'txMf fpov  6t^d<jxn ;  ibid.  III.,  100,  he  says : 
^f  V  6t6aifJxov6tv  fjfMi  al  ar/Ca*  yp.  xai  rtavtti  oLftvtvfMar 
'o^fxu.  £|'  wi»  'luowvrji  %syn.  Paul  is  cited  as  & 
r£^oj  voyo;,  III.,  126,  and  other  prophetic  and 
ipostoUc  writings  are  invested  with  equal  au- 
hority,  5(a  ^6  rov;  ftaptoi  rtviVfui/to^povitU  jtvtv' 
tare  ^fov  xtTjiXrixiifw.,  Irenbus  also  calls  (adv, 
.csr.  III.,  1),  the  evangdium  in  scripturis  fun- 
lamentum  et  columnam  fidei  nostras ;  the  Gos- 
pel, i.  e,^  the  entire  N.  T.,  and  the  Prophets 
i.  e.,  the  0.  T.),  are,  II.,  27,  universcB  scripturce. 
PertulUan,  de  prcMcr.  hcer.,  shows  how  the 
loman  Church  united  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
»hets  with  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  and  used  both. 
Semens  of  A.  frequently  mentions  the  Law, 
'rophets,  and  Gospel  (including  the  Epistles), 
ogether,  Strom.  III.,  455  ;  ed.  Sylburff,,  vofM^  6i 
uov  XQL  yfpo^ijfow  <nw  tw  fvar/yt^Aw  iv  6v6fxa/t% 
pi^tov  tli  fuav  swdywtai  yvwcyty  ;  ibid.  Y.,  561 ; 
v.,  475.  Further  proof  is  the  more  accurate 
itation  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  same  formulas 
sed  in  quoting  the  0.  and  N.  T.:  ^  ypati?  >'^c^ 
o  ttvt^fta aycoy  xfyet,  seriptum  est,  scriptura dicit, 
:c.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  canon,  collection, 
reneus  clearly  refers  to  one  in  III.  cp.  XI..  1 8. 
Lnd  Tkrtull.  adv.  Marc.  V.,  2.  speaks  of  an 
mtifjel.  insirumentumf  and,  de  bapt.,  of  evang. 
'ttercR.  &c.  In  like  manner,  Clbh.  of  A.,  Strom. 
''IL,  706.  The  Gospel  canon  was  undoubtedly 
rst  fixed  on  account  of  its  greater  importance 
)r  the  church.  With  the  other  N.  T.  Scrip- 
ires  it  was  otherwise ;  the  Fathers  above  quoted 
&11  them  6  d;<o0f oXof,  fa  dUfotft a9uxa>  Clbm.  A. 


Strom.  VII.,  706 ;  Iren.  adv.  hcer.  I.,  3 ;  Apost<h 
luSt  apostol.  Utter<B,  Tbrtull.  de  hapt.,  15 ;  de 
prceser,  hcer.  c.  36.  This  collection  was  not 
concluded,  and  its  limits  are  not  certainly 
known.  But  the  Acts,  13  Epp.  of  Paul,  1  of 
Peter,  1  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  chiefly 
auoted  as  Apostolical,  whilst  they  waver  as  to 
the  ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  and  2  Pet.,  3  John  and 
James  are  not  expressly  cited,  and  the  citations 
of  2  John  and  Jude  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  in  the  collection.  But  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  this  collec- 
tion, we  must  take  notice  of  another  phenome- 
non, the  freauent  use,  both  for  doctrinal  proof 
and  public  lessons,  of  non-apostolic  writings. 
We  will  not  premise  Justin's  appeal  to  the  Si- 
bylline oracles  and  the  Hystaspes  {Cohort,  ad 
Grsec.,  and  Apol.  I.,  comp.  Skhisch's  Justin,  I., 
224;  II.,  208),  as  according  to  the  idea  then 
prevalent  of  the  universality  of  prophecy,  those 
books  may  not  have  been  regarded  as  sacred. 
More  significant  is  the  citation  of  books  written 
within  the  church,  but  not  Apostolical,  as  Shep- 
herd Hermas,  by  Iren.  (Euseb.  V.,  8),  with  the 
formula:  xoiXwf  ^ttiv  17  ypo^,  and  by  Clem.  A. 
in  like  manner.  Clem.  A.  calls  the  author  of 
the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  Clem,  R.  the  author 
of  the  epp.  to  the  Corinthians,  aitofitoxoi,  Strom. 
II.,  8;  IV.,  17*.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
CUm.  A.  commented  (Euseb.  VI.,  14)  on  the 
epp.  of  Jude,  Barnabas,  and  aatoxd'ko^ii  Uitpov, 
as  canon.  Scriptures,  though  in  other  works  he 
may  show  his  sense  of  a  difference  between 
genuine  canon,  writings  and  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  (Strom.  III., 
465).  TertuUian  is  more  cautious  than  the 
Greek  fathers,  but  even  he  vindicates  (de  habitu 
mvl.  c.  2),  the  book  of  Enoch  as  an  inspired 
judaica  litercUura.  The  public  use  of  non-apos- 
tolic writings  also  characterizes  this  period. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  notifies  the  Romans 
(Euseb.  IV.,  23),  that  at  Corinth  the  epp.  of  their 
Bisho]5s  Clemens  and  Soter,  are  read  to  the  con- 
gregation on  Sunday ;  but  this  may  have  been 
done  simply  for  their  local  allusions.  And  yet 
the  1st  ep.  of  Clem,  to  the  Corinth,  was  ranked 
nearer  to  the  canon  than  any  non-canon,  books 
(Euseb.  III.,  16);  it  was  included  in  the  Cod, 
Alex,  of  the  N.  T.,  and  reckoned  among  the 
N.  T^  Scriptures  in  the  Apost.  Constit.  can.  85. 
Neither  is  there  anv  just  historical  reason  for 
applying  the  later  distinction  between  waiyw<a$' 
xo/juva  and  cydco^xa  on  the  one  hand,  and  eecle- 
siastica  and  canonica  to  the  2d  and  3d  cent. ; 
but  still  less  can  it  be  thence  inferred  that  no 
distinction  was  then  made  between  Apostolio 
and  other  church  productions.  The  only  just 
conclusion  is  that  the  idea  of  canon,  dignity  had 
not  yet  become  so  exclusive.  The  same  fact 
underlies  the  doctrinal  use  made  of  non-apos- 
tolio  writings  by  the  fathers.  Though  these 
may  be  called  ypau^,  they  still  distinguished 
them  from  Apostolic  writings ;  in  a  word,  the 
fathers  drew  from  a  twofold  source.  Scripture 
and  written  tradition. — This  leads  us  to  another 
question :  upon  what  principles  the  fathers  of 
this  period  fixed  the  canon.  If  we  look  at  facts 
unprepossessed,  we  must  admit  that  oral  tra- 
dition of  Christian  truth,  as  obtaining  in  the 
church,  and  oomprehended  in  the  rule  of  faith, 
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eonstilated  the  first  norm  for  determining  the ' 
value  of  existing  Scriptures.    Of  coarse,  as  the 
true  doctrines  were  only  those  delivered  by  the 
Apostles,  those  Scriptures  which  were  written 
by  the  Apostles  or  by  Apostolic  men,  were  re- 
garded as  the  principal  witnesses  of  those  doo- 
trines ;  and  this  not  merely  because  they  were 
immediately  taught  by  Christ,  or  were  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  his  works  and  words,  but  chiefly 
because  they  were  inspired,  as  Thboph.  of  An- 
tioch  quoted  above,  says:  icvcv/iafo^poc,  or  as 
Tertull.  :  proprie  Aposioli  Sp.  Sanet,  habent, 
qui  plenc  Kabent^  non  quasi  ex  parte  quod  eeUri^ 
ae  ezhortat.  castUaiis,  c.  4 ;  so  Clem.  A.  Strom, : 
txastof  I6tw  X9^l*^  *X*^  ^o  ^ov,  d  filv  ovftt^,  h 
^  ovttoif  o»  69  aaioatoXot  iv  ftaat  HiftkMioftivoi ;  and 
this  possession  of  the  Spirit  constitutes  the  in- 
spiration of  their  writings.    The  canonicity  was 
determined  by  their  apostolioity.      But    how 
could  Apostolic  origin  be  ascertained?    It  is 
onesided  to  affirm,  only  by  a  dogmatic  rule, 
which  decided  whether  the  book  contained  the 
Apostolic  truth  believed  and  taught   by  the 
church ;  it  is  onesided  to  deny  an  Ireneus  all 
historical  judgment  and  value,  only  because  he 
says  much  that  seems  insipid,  playful,  and  un- 
bistorical,  and  happened  to  be  no  modern  cridc. 
Even  the  passage  of  Tertull.  deprcuer.  hcBr,^ 
80  often  cited  as  aproof  of  merely  dogmatic  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  Apost.  origin  of  Scrip- 
tures: pereurre  eecUsias  apostol.per  quas  ipsce 
adhuc  cathedrcR  apost.  suis  locis  prcMiderUur  apud 
quaa  autheMcce  eorumlUtercBreeiiantur  sonantes 
vocem  reprcBsenianie8fttciem-~^Yen  this  shows  an 
interest  in  historical  tradition.    But  it  would 
be  still  more  onesided  to  disregard  the  fact,  that 
the  first  thin^  was  not  historical  criticism  and 
learned  investigation,  which  indeed  was  not  al- 
ways possible,  but  the  acceptance  upon  doctri- 
nal evidence  of  writings  wnich  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Apostles. 
This  is  evident  from  Tertull.  adv.  Marc,  and 
depraver,  hcer.  c.  28:  quod  apud  multos^unum 
tntenHur,  non  est  erratum;  audeai  ergo  cUiquis 
dicere  illos  errasse,  qui  tradiderunt.    But  this 
decision  according  to  dogmatic  evidence  is  ^so 
Qualified  by  its  subordination  to  living   tra- 
ditional truth  as  it  obtained  in  the  church  ( 7W*- 
iuU.  de  prsescr.  c.  19). 

We  have  now  followed  the  history  of  the 
oanon  to  the  period  in  which  it  assumes  a 
firmer,  though  by  no  means  an  accurately  de- 
fined and  fixed  form.  It  remains  to  follow  its 
gradual  construction  upon  the  basis  thus  laid. 
The  first  historical  data  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canon,  are  furnished  by  the  ancient 
Syrian  version  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Peschito, 
a.  180-220  (see  Art.)^  which  contains,  besides 
the  books  cited  as  canon,  by  Iren.,  TsrtulL,  and 
Clem.  A.,  the  Epp.  of  James  and  Hebrews,  but 
omits  the  Apocr.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes  (eirc. 
a.  560)  also  reports  that  the  Syrian  Church  had 
only  1  Pet.,  1  John,  and  James  in  their  Peschito ; 
and   the    Nestorian  metropolitan,  Ebed  Jesn 

Joirc.  a.  1020),  adds  that  2  Pet.,  2  and  3  John, 
ude,  and  the  Apoc,  were  not  in  the  Peschito ; 
80  that  their  being  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Peschito, 
and  in  a  Leyden  MS.,  proves  nothing.  Hug's 
(Einl.  in's  N.  T.  3  Ausg.  I.,  356)  opinion,  that 
though  originally  in  the  Peschito,  they  were 


omitted  in  the  fourth  eentuiy,  is  unteDable. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Apocr.  from  the  Peschito 
may  be  variously  explained,  but  especially  by  a 
dogmatic  antipathy  which  then  already  existed, 
and  was  afterwards  cherished  by  many  Anti- 
ochian  theologians.    The  admission  of  Hebrews 
arose  from  the  presumption  that  Paul  was  its 
author,  and  that  of  James  from  a  mistake  which 
ascribed  the  three  Cath.  Epp.  to  the  three  wit- 
nesses of  the  transfiguration.    The  importanee 
of  the  Peschito  for  our  purpose  mnst  not  be 
underrated.      Its  admission  of  the  Scriptores 
named  presupposes  their  general  acceptanoe  by 
the  Church  as  being  of  undoubted  Apostolic 
origin.    On  the  same  ground,  another  collection, 
the  MuRATORiAN  Canon  (discovered  early  lut 
century  in  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan,  by  iivu- 
TORI,  first  pnbl.  in  his  Antiq.  ital.  medii  ary 
T.  III.,  854 ;  see  Ouericke,  Einl.  in's  N.  T.  5^). 
would  be  important  for  us,  as  springing  from 
the  Church  in  Rome,  were  not  its  text  so  irre* 
mediably  corrupt  (see  CaEnNSR,  sur  Gesch.  d. 
Kan.  1847,  69 ;  Wieseler,  d.  K.  d.  N.  T.  t. 
Muratori,  &c.,  Stud.   u.  Krit.   1847,  4  Heft; 
Huo,  I.  c. ;  J.  VAN  GiLSE,  de  arUiquissimo  IQfr. 
sacr.  N.  T.,  Sec.:  Amsterd.  1852].    It  distioetly 
names  the  Gospels  of  Luke  ana  John,  Acta,  13 
Epp.  of  Paul,  2  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocr., 
but  has  no  trace  of  James.     Some  have  tried, 
but  with  doubtful  success,  to  find  1  Pet.  and 
Hebrews  in  this  canon  (com p.  Hug,  Gnerifke, 
Thiersch,  p.  385).     The  absence  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  easily  explained,  as  the  text  indi- 
cates a  chasm,  and  Luke  is  designated  as  tbe 
third  Gospel.    Moreover,  in  the  Ep.  ad  Laodic. 
et  Alexandr.  and  aliapilura,  all  is  set  aside  ^ 
in  ecd.  cathol.  recipi  non  potest,  because^/  cum 
melle  misceri  non  eongruii;  and  of  Shepherd 
Hermas  it  is  said,  that  it  should  not  be  publicly 
read,  and  even  that  it  is  heretical.    This  clearly 
proves  a  consciousness  of  a  difierence  in  the 
writings  found  in  the  church,  and  the  object  of 
selecting  genuine  and  recognised  Scriptores. 
These  Muratorian  fragments  probably  belong  to 
a.  170-180,  or  a  somewhat  later  period;  and 
many  things  in  the  text  point  to  Kome  as  the 
place  where  the  catalogue  originated,  eren  if 
the  catalogue  was  originally  written  in  Greek. 
That  Caius,  a  Presbyter  in  Rome,  a.  200,  wai 
its  author,  as  Muratori  argues,  is  contradicted 
by  Caius'  opinion  concerning  the  Apocalypse; 
Bunsen  ascribes  it  to  Hegesippus.    But  all  ih\i 
gives   us  the  judgment  of  only  one  cbarcb, 
which  would  be  important  as  harmonizing  with 
the  rest,  and  as  furnishing  the  oldest  catalog 
of  accredited  books. — If  we  descend  to  the  third 
century,  after  the  time  of  Irenens,  Tertulliani 
Clement,  of  A.,  Orxgen  is  the  most  importast 
source  of  information.    His  eminent  (juaJifiea* 
tions  for  the  critical  study  of  our  subject,  and 
his  deep  interest  in  it,  give  great  weight  to  bu 
opinions.    But  in  order  to  determine  correctly 
the  value  of  those  opinions,  we  must  keep  la 
mind  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological  stand- 
point.   Origen  declares  most  decidedly  that  id 
reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  must  folio* 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  over  which  Pron- 
dence  seems  to  have  watched,  and  that  tfaa 
opia  ouovia,  a  t&tvfifw  ci  tcwfiptf  dare  not  w 
moved  (comp.  JuL  Afric.  Op.  I.,  16,  de  la  /?«»* 
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ee  prec.  Art,),  wherefore  be  will  approve  of 
oihm^  nisi  quod  eceUsia,  He  always  adheres 
0  those  N.  T.  Soriptares  which  were  recognised 
y  the  Charch,  though  sometimes  expressing  an 
ppoflite  critical  opinion.  In  Horn,  in  Jontam, 
p.  II.  412,  he  expresses  his  opinion  regarding 
U  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  and  sets  down  the 
Lpostles  and  the  whole  27  subsequently  cano- 
iized  books,  as  dejectores  of  omnes  idolairicB  ma- 
hirue  et  philosopharum  dogmata,  and  thus  seems 
0  assume  the  N.  T.  canon  as  complete ;  and 
«t  in  other  places  he  refers  explicitly  to  the 
ravering  character  of  tradition  regnrdinf^  some 
^.  T.  books.  A  little  inquiry  will  explain  this 
lifficulty  In  his  Comm.  in  Joh,,  XIIl.,  226,  he 
eems  to  distingnish  three  classes  of  Scripture, 
vr^fsta,  fuxta  and  vo^ ;  by  yvr;6uk  he  means  such 
LS  contain  the  true  doctrine,  and  so  far  serve  as 
k  rule,  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
Apostolic  men,  who  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit 
nt*  s^oxrip,  and  wore  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
Ibm.  in  Lucam,  I.  His  view  ^see  Euseb,  H.  £. 
J\,  25)  of  Hebrews  is  characteristic ;  the  pwifto/ta, 
le  thinks  Pauline,  the  ^po9K  ftnd  ovv'^ai^  that 
»f  a  disciple;  but  he  has  no  objection  if  the 
Church  considers  it  Pauline.  And  his  interest 
n  the  question  of  authentic  authorship  yields  so 
ar  to  its  Apostolic  contents,  that  he  elsewhere 
sites  it  as  Paul's  {Horn,  in  Joh,  ;  praf.,  ep.  ad 
ifric.,  pp.  19,  20).  This  predominance  of  re- 
gard for  traditional  doctrine  over  the  results  of 
criticism  shows  itself  in  his  opinion  of  the  Oath. 
Spp.,  which,  though  not  yet  universally  ao- 
cnowledged,  he  accepted  as  Apostolic  (ef,  Euseh, 
iTL,  25;  in  Joh,y  torn.  XIX.;  Coll.  Comm,  in 
Ep.  ad  Rom,,  cli.  5  ;  divina  Jaeobi  epistola,  and 
^omm.  in  Matth.,  XIII.^  op.  III.,  403 ;  'lou^ 

livov  xoyiAv  TtiiCkfi^fiiivriv.  So  also  in  regard  to 
Id  and  3d  John  (see  Horn.  VII.  in  Jos.).  His 
ilass  fuxta  includes  such  as  are  not  universally 
kcknowl edged ;  and  the  yo^  must  be  such  as 
ire  spurious,  and  contain  objectionable  things 
cf.  CUm.  Strom.,  III.,  437,  and  Orig,,  torn., 
CIIL,  in  Joh.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  he 
neant  such  as  Shepherd  Hermns.  But  what 
)08ition  does  Origen  maintain  in  reference  to 
(ther  non- Apostolic  writings  7  This  question  is 
ispecially  proper,  as  he  has  been  charged  with 
lonoring  such  writings  with  canonical  respect ; 
hu9,  he  calls  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  a  Catholic 
lircular,  contra  Cda.,  1. 378.  The  term  xoi>>ux(», 
lowever,  may  simply  refer  to  its  circulation ; 
ilsewhere  he  distinji^uishes  between  xa^.  and  hiuy 
wfnffutvw,  (Euseb.,  YI.  25 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  p. 
'>46).  He  nowhere  places  Barnabas  on  an 
iquality  with  Apostolic  writings.  So  of  1  Cle- 
nens  {cf,  de  Princ,  II.,  op.  I.  174;  tom.  in  Joh., 
n.  153).  Ilis  citing  a  passage  from  Actis  Pauli, 
ks  the  words  of  Christ  {torn,  in  Joh.,  XX.  522), 
loes  not  prove  an  acknowledgment  of  the  book, 
ince  he  refers  "be  expert  money-changers" 
ilso  to  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  Apocr.  Gospels 
le  is  more  cautious  than  his  teacher  Clemens, 
md  pronounces  them  not  inspired  in  Horn.  I.  in 
^juc.  His  favorable  opinion  of  Ilormas,  however, 
rhich  he  calls  an  inspired  and  useful  book,  may 
eem  strange,  but  he  also  cites  it  as  ^cpofiiva 
*iv  h  t')  lxx\ti9i^  ypo^  o^  fto^m  ycoffft  jl  o/ioXoyov 
ivfi  >et(»  uva«.     It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 


that  he  reckoned  them  with  the  canon ;  he  rather 
distinctly  separates  from  them  those  Apostolic 
writings  which  form  the  canon  of  true  doctrine, 
and  which  he,  like  Clemens,  included  under 
Gospel  and  Apostles,  designating  these  with  the 
0.  T.  17  dco^xf^,  and  the  books  belong  hereto 
<a  Mia^x^  And  if  he  speaks  of  other  in- 
spired books  besides  these,  it  may  be  under^^ 
stood  as  meaning,  that  he  regarded  them  as  a 
second  source  of  divine  wisdom,  but  also,  that 
the  principle  of  tradition  was  considered  by  him, 
as  partly  by  Clemens,  a  htaJboxyi  tov  ftvtvfMtof 
(torn,  in  Joh,,  XXXII.  420, 431).  Indeed,  Origen 
makes  a  similar  distinction  among  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  setting  up  a  canon  within  a  canon 
{torn,  in  Joh,,  I.  4^,  giving  preference  to  passages 
in  which  God  and  Christ  speak.  This,  in  Rede- 
pennig's  opinion  ( Ongen,  1. 252),  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  later  distinction  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  word  of  God.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  merit  Origen 
may  possess  in  reference  to  this  subject,  his 
critical  studies  are  not  as  valuable  as  many 
have  declared  them  to  be. 

Another  important  witness  is  Eusebius  (a. 
270-339).  The  chief  passage  is  that  in  his 
H.  E.  III.,  25,  which  must  be  compared  with  a 
few  others.  He  divides  the  sacred  writings 
into  three  classes ;  the^r^  he  calls  oft^oyovfuvof 
the  second,  avto^yofuva  or  v6^,  by  both  which 
terms  he  evidently  meant  in  general  to  desig- 
nate the  same  class,  for  in  passing  over  to  the 
second  class  he  says :  fuv  tt  avtiXfyofiivuiv,  Ac., 
and  proceeds,  after  enumerating  them :  iv  ro»( 
vo^ot^  xtfa^ttdx^  *o**  ^"^^  concludes :  t'avfa/ilv 
itavta  tu»¥  ayrtXtyofihHAv  nij.  Then,  also,  he  uses 
both  in  parallel  passages  (H.  E.  II.,  23,  31; 
III.,  B ;  VI.,  14).  Of  the  third  class  he  thus 
speaks  (III.,  25) :  we  have  subjoined  a  list  of 
the  antilegomena,  that  the  genuine  Scriptures 
may  be  distinguished  from  them,  and  that  they 
also  may  be  known  from  those  adduced  by  here- 
tics under  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  the 
gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  &c.,  &o.,  none  of 
which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
any  Church  teachers  from  the  Apostles  down ; 
neither  their  style  nor  contente  are  Apostolical, 
o^sv  w  i'  h  vo^{  avta  xata^aacfiov,  but  they  are 
to  be  rejected  as  afwia  ttdrtij  xai  Swsafji^  ;  III.» 
31,  they  are  described  as  7ta»tt\ui  v6^  xai  t^f 
aatootafkixfji  dp^^o^otelatf  aXXof  pw. — But  what  is  the 
import  of  this  classification?  "We  must  first 
ascertain  that  of  6fKjikoyoviuva.  By  this  term, 
Euseb.  designates  universal  agreement  as  to  ca- 
nonicity,  that  a  writing  is  to  bo  reckoned  among 
those  determining  doctrine.  lie  includes  them 
in  the  dio^mci;,  and  calls  ihewfiXty,  aifx  Mid^xa 
(VI.,  13;  cf.  III.,  31).  But  tfMXoy.  further 
implies  that  they  are  regarded  as  genuine,  writ- 
ten by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  d7t%xxatM 
xai  aXf7>f(f,  in  opposition  to  spurious  (III.,  25 ; 
3).  The  designation  of  the  other  class  may 
also  cast  some  light  upon  the  matter.  'AvtiXiy, 
III.,  25  =  o<x  iv5ta>.,  t.  e.,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  first  class  for  lack  of  unanimity  as  to 
their  canonicity  {cf.  III.,  5 ;  LtfcKB,  I.  c).  More 
difficult  is  the  question  whether  something  con- 
flicting with  authenticity  was  also  a  mark  of  the 
second  class.  Apart  from  what  might  be  inferred 
from  the  6/ioXa/.,  we  may  assert  that  such  oon« 
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fliot  was  a  oharaoteristio,  from  patting  ro>i  and 
dvfftXcy.  together,  and  from  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  2d  and  3d  classes.    The  dyftxcv.  are 
also  ro^ ;  but  if  xafofc'T.  51  iv  f.  vo>m$  intro- 
duces a  distinction,   and  two    subclasses  are 
made,  it  is  clear  what  Euseb.  means  by  p6^  as 
relativelj  distinguished  from  the  drfcXcy.    The 
example  in  III.,  25,  show  that  they  are  writings 
whose  genuineness  was  doubted,  and  his  ustis 
loq.  in  other  places  confirms  this  view  (II.,  23 ; 
III.,  3).    The  third  class  should  not  be  reckoned 
even  with  the  vo^;,  which  are  not  written  by 
heretics.    Whence  v6^  expressed  not  merely  a 
negative  but  also  a  positive  mark,  not  mereljr, 
not  acknowledged  to  he  genuine,  but  prized  and 
u»€dfoT  the  sake  of  the  contents  (cf,  III.,  25  and 
31).     In  regard  to  the  subclasses,  Euseb.  in- 
cludes under  the  ybrm^r  such  as  gradually  came 
to  be  considered  more  canonical,   under  the 
second  subclass,  such  (except  the  Apocalypse) 
as  occupied  a  lower  position,  although  in  re- 
ference to  this  subdivision  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion are  not  clearly  stated.  —  But  what  position 
did  Eusebius  occupy  in  regard  to  these  writings? 
Does  he  give  his  own  critical  judgment,  or  only 
the  prevailing  view  in  the  church  ?    Primarily, 
of  course,  he  reports,  as  a  historian,  the  senti- 
ments of  those  of  whom  he  writes ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  expresses  thereby  his  own  views. 
But  the  relation  of  these  opinions  of  his  to  tra- 
dition and  the  judgment  of  the  church,  must  be 
carefully  ascertained.      Because  he  carefully 
weighs  the  historical  evidence  at  hand,  and 
exercises  some  critical  judgment  (II.,  23,  &c.), 
we  dare  not  stamp  him  a  critic  of  the  modem 
cast,  his  criticisms  concern  only  the  facts  touch- 
ing the  judgment  and  usage  of  the  church,  so 
far  as  he  desired  to  present  them  faithfully. 
But  whether  he  sought,  or  was  able,  to  subject 
the  written  and  oral  traditions  of  the  church  to 
a  purely  objective  criticism,  is  another  question. 
When  tradition  was  unanimous,  he  at  once 
followed  it;  but  in  cases  of  uncertainty  and 
diversity,  he  reports  accordingly,  and  his  own 
opinion  is  the  result  of  a  fair  balancing  of  con- 
flicting views  (LlJcKx,  h  e.  35,  &c.),  and  par- 
takes of  the  undecided  character  of  the  tra- 
ditions, as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  (III., 
25,  comp.  with  24,  39),  and  in  part  with  He- 
brews (III.,  25,  comp.  with  3,  14,  38.    Cf. 
BUek,  Einl.  149).    The  statements  of  Eusebius, 
therefore,  are  valuable  as  setting  forth  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church  in  his  day  concerning  the 
canon,  and  the  gradual  separation  which  took 
place  among  the  various  books  used  for  doctrine 
and  edification.      This  separation  must  have 
changed  the  position  of  Eusebius'  middle  class, 
which  left  the  idea  of  canon  and  canonical  un- 
defined.     Those  books  (antilegomena)  which 
seemed  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  higher  class, 
and  grew  in  favor  on  account  of  their  author- 
ship and  public  use,  gradually  attached  them- 
selves to  the  canon.    After  a.  350,  a  definite 
term,  canonical,  was  introduced  to  express  the 
idea  involved  in  the  above  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes   of  Scriptures.      As    the    term 
canon,  which  designated  normative  Christian 
truth,  was  transferred  to  the  collection  of  books 
eontaining  that  truth,  they  were  thence  called 


^t^XMk  xofovcxa,  xf xavoittfulva  (see  preced.  Ari\ 
This  more  accurate  distinction  led  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  catalogues,  as  met  with  af^er  a. 
350  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius  (f  372). 
fragm.  ep,  festal,  op.  I.,  p.  591,  ed,  jtfa»r.,  and 
in  the  Synops.  scr.  sacr.  op.  Aihan.  1!.,  \% 
(falsely  ascribed  to  Athan.,  but  unwarrantably 
placed  in  the  10th  cent,  by  Credxer,  /.  c„  127), 
m  Gregory  N.  Carm,  33,  in  Amphilochius  of 
Icon,  in  his  Iambic  (op,  Greff.  ifaz,),  in  OttU 
of  J.,  Cat,  IV.,  ed,  Maur,  p.  67,  in  EpipbanlD!, 
hoBT,,  76.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  dbeoTer 
vacillation  in  the  Greek  C.  respecting  the  aDti> 
leg.  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  Apoc.  was  not  genenUj 
recognised  as  canon,  (thus  Cyril  of  J.,  Greg.  X., 
and  Amphilochius ;  but  Athan.  claims  it.  aaj 
the  Syn,  scr,  sacr,  contends  for  it).  Hebrew 
passes  with  the  Greek  Fathers  as  Pauline:  ik 
other  N.  T.  epp.,  previously  disputed,  are  cit^ 
as  canon,  in  their  catalogues;  only  Didviaas 
(t  392)  quotes  the  objection  to  2  Peter:  nm  fit 
ignorandum  prassentem  episiolam  esse  fahoissi 
qucR  licet  publicetur  non  inmen  in  canont  fit.  b 
which  falsata  means  vo^vofispof,  spurioo?.  h 
all  this  we  see  the  force  of  custom  and  of  re- 
spect for  church  teachers,  but  not  the  effect  f>f 
criticism.  The  school  of  Antioch  alone  furmfd 
a  partial  exception,  as  seen  in  the  critical  re- 
marks upon  the  0.  T.  books  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (f  428).  His  crit.  on  the  N.  T.  m 
less  known.  According  to  Leontius  of  Bnaot 
he  rejected  all  the  Gath.  epp.  The  Antiochian*. 
probably,  also  rejected  the  Apoc,  on  doctrioil 
grounds.  —  The  canon  thus  gradually  formed 
was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  LiO> 
DICE  A,  a,  360  (see  Art.). 

In  the  Latin  Church,  the  N.  T.  canon  acquiwl 
a  fixed  character  about  the  close  of  the  fourth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    At  first  it 
was  affected  by  the  doubts  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hilary  of  Pictav.  (f  368),  who 
does  not  cite  the  five  disputed  Cath.  £pp.    Ih^ 
far  the  doubts  concerning  2d   and  3d  John, 
2d  Peter,  and  Jude,  which  Jerome  roenti'>D$. 
were  entertained  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  cannot 
be  determined.     But  Philastrius  of  Breccia 
(t  387),  hter,  88.  gives  the  Cath.  Epp.  as  canoni- 
cal ;  likewise  Rufinus  (t  410)  in  his  Ezpos.  w 
Symb,  Apost,  Philastrius,  I.  c,  alludes  to  tbe 
doubts  regarding  Hebrews,  and  Jerome,  in  /<*. 
3 :  6,  says  distinctlv,  latina  consuetudo  non  r^ 
cipit,  in  Matth,  26   muUi  latini  dubiiant  lef. 
Epis,  ad  Dardan,,  ed,  Vailarsi,  1756, 1.,  071). 
Of  special  importance  is  the  peculiar  poiiition 
of  Jerome,  and  then  of  Augi^stins,  towanis  the 
canon.    Jerome  seemed  abundantlv  qoalifi^ti  to 
investigate  the  subject  scientifically.    But  be 
aimed  far  more  at  extensive  knowledge  than  at 
scientific  accuracy.     He,  furthermore,  lacke-i 
the  character  and  courage  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  erroneous  traditions  and  popular 
opinions ;  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  preserre 
his    credit  for  orthodoxy.     He  consequpntlj 
mediated  between  the  views  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  (cf,  de  viris  iUustr., 
cp.  1,  2,  4,  6,  9 ;  Ep,ad  Dard.),    He  seems  io 
assume  quite  independent  ground,  affirming,  ad 
Dard,,  that  in  reference  to  Hebrews,  he  did  not 
follow  the  consuetudo  hxtmoram,  nor,  in  referencs 
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)  the  Apoo.,  the  Greek  Fathers.'  The  doubts 
egarding  the  assailed  Cath.  Epp.  he  names, 
at  does  not  seem  to  adopt  them.'  Auoustini 
iffers  from  Jerome  in  being  decided  and  con- 
latent,  in  following  tradition  implicitly,  but 
till,  in  accordance  with  his  theological  views 
nd  tastes.*  All  that  the  Church  has  delivered 
9  U8  as  Apostolic  writings  are  to  be  retained  as 
anonical.^    Only  in  re^rence  to  Hebrews  he 


ause  it  was  suspected  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
jid  remarks :  magis  me  movet  auctoritas  eccles. 
•ricDt.,  quiB  hano  quoque  in  canon,  habent.  His 
ndicUion  in  sometimes  citing  it  as  Paul's,  and 
igain  as  the  work  of  another  person,  concerned 
>dIj  the  authorship,  not  the  canonical  dignity 
>f  the  £p.  Beyond  this  the  dtibia  does  not 
roahle  him ;  for  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  the 
)hurch,  or  of  churches,  but  his  conviction  of 
he  agreement  of  the  contents  with  the  Catholic 


of  Hippo  (a.  393)  confirmed  the  27  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  added :  tU  de  confirmando  utio  canone 
transmarina  eccl,  cotiattlatur.  The  Covncil  of 
Carthage  (a.  397)  reiterated  this  decision,  ex- 
cepting that  it  has  ep,  Patdi  numero  XIV,^ 
whilst  the  Council  of  Ilippo  savs :  Patdi  ap,  Ep, 
XIIL  ^usdem  una  ad  Hebr,  This  decision  was 
confirmed  by  Innocent  of  Rome  a  few  years 
later,  which  was  followed  by  a  decree,  ascribed 


xpresses  doubt  (de  peccator,  mentis^  I.,  27)  be-   to  the  Roman  B.  Qblasius:  dt  libris  recip.  ei 


non  reeipiendis  (comp.  Crxdnxr,  L  c,  149,  kG.)» 
Thus  in  the  West,  also,  the  canon  was  formally 
concluded.  The  opinion  of  many  Romish  theo- 
logians, that  this  did  not  establish  an  official 
canon  of  Revelation,  but  only  one  for  ecclesi- 
astical lections,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  dis- 
tinction, one  which  Augustine,  especially,  did 
not  recognise  (see  note  5  below). — This  leads  us 
to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  C.  in  their 


kith  which  decides,  for  him,  the  canonicity  of  fcompletion  of  the  canon.    The  Latin  C.  showed 


he  Scriptures.' — Augustine's  opinion  acquires 
mportance,  because  bis  influence  and  name  se- 
cured its  adoption  by  the  Church.    The  Council 

'  He  snys,  id  concluaion :  JVb«  utmmque  •N«ctpi'mii« 
\tqHaquam  htiju§  temporu  eontuetudihem  ted  veterum 
tnptornm  auetoritatem  §equente».  And  yet  he  still 
acked  a  »cienti6o  conviction,  m  in  the  case  of  Hebrews. 

*  Ad  PauUn.  Epp.  LIIL,  op.  Vail.  I.,  180,  he  reckons 
he  9fptem  Ep,  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  as 
»nonical ;  for  what  bo  says,  de  vir.  illnttr.,  o.  IV.,  of 
rude :  a  pleri§qnt  rejieitnr,  tamen  auetoritatem  vetuetate 
I'am  et  imm  meruit  et  iuter  eanetae  teriptHrae  computatutf 
le  held  of  all  these  antilej^omena. 

*  Contra  Fauetum,  lib.  33,  o.  IX.,  he  Fays:  Si  aueto- 
•itatem  tcripturarum  omnibM  praferendum  eequi  vultie, 
torn  tequamini,  quiB  ab  ipeiue  pnteeutim  Chriati  tempo- 
•ihu%  per  diapentationet  Apo$tolorum  et  certae  ab  eomm 
^tdibue  eucceeeioHea  epiaeoporum  uaque  ad  haee  tempora 
oto  orbo  terramm  cuatodita,  eommendata  elarijicata 
prrvenH.  The  dictum  of  Aug.,  contra  Ep.  3fauieh,  c.  5, 
f  rightly  explained,  belongs  here:  Si  inveniaaea  afi- 
^nem,qui  evauyelium  uondum  credit,  quid/aeerea  dicenti 
ibi:  noH  credo;  ego  vera  evangelio  non  crederem,  niai 
ne  cnthol.  eccl,  auctoritatia  commoveret ;  that  is,  we 
iannot  believe  in  the  Qospel,  unless  convinced  of  the 
Ipostolic  origin  of  the  N.  T.  Scriptures ;  but  this  con- 
iction  cannot  exist  without  the  auctoritaa  traditionia 
ccleaia.  This  is  also  Melanchthon's  interpretation  of 
ho  passage.  C/,  Clauskn,  Auguatinua  aaer,  aer.  inter- 
Di-e^t,  p.  41. 

*  He  does,  indeed,  seem  to  subject  tradition  to  some 
ritlcal  tests  in  de  doctrina  Chriat.,  II.,  c.  8 :  in  eanonicia 
tutem  acr.  eeelea.  eathol.  quamplurium  auetoritatem  ae- 
'uatur  (of  the  diviHarum  aeript.  aolertiaaimua  indagator) 
nter  qnna  aane  ilia  aintt  qua  apoatolicaa  aedea  habere 
t  epxHtolaa  aeeipere  meruerunt.  Tenebit  igitur  huue 
todMni  ii>  aeript.  canon,,  til  eaa,  qua  ab  omuibua  aeei- 
9iuntur  eccUaiia  eath.,  praponat  eia^  quae  quadam  non 
\cc\piunt;  in  eia  vera,  qua  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibua, 
otipponat  eaa,  quae  plurea  gravioreaque  aeeipiunl,  eia, 
'uo«  pauciorea  minoriaque  auctoritatia  eccl.  tenent.  Si 
\utKm  aliua  tnvenerit  a  pluribua  aliaa  a  gravioribna 
laberi,  quanquam  hoe  facile  inveuire  non  poaait,  aqualia 
amen  uuetoritatia  eaa  habendaa  put6.  Here,  as  to  the 
^.  T.,  he  has  the  earlier  distinction  of  homologumena 
nd  antilogomena,  in  view. 

*  Thus,  in  de  pradeat,  aanetorum,  I.,  27,  Augustine 
epcis  an  objection  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  against  the 
ibertapientia  as  being  non  cauonicnm,  with  the  remark : 
Von  debuit  repudiari  aententia  libri  aapientia  qui  me- 
wt  til  eeel,  Chriati  de  gradu  leHorum  tarn  longa  anno- 
itate  reeitari,  et  ah  omnibua  Chriatiania,  ab  epiaeopia 
^tque  ad  extramoa  laieoa  fldelea,  paenitentibua  eateehit- 
tenia  cum  veneratione  divina  auctorit,  audiri.  Cf. 
ont,  Oaudent.,  L,  38,-  de  eiv,  Dei,  XVIII.,  o.  36. 


less  critical  judgment  than  the  Greek  C,  by 
admitting  the  Apocrypha  into  the  0.  T.,  and 
thus  abolishing  the  previous  distinction  of  ecde- 
siasiica  and  canonica  scripta,  and  putting  the 
impress  of  canonicity  upon  whatever  seemed 
edifying,  and  had  become  sacred  by  long  use  in 
the  Church ;  whilst  the  Greek  C.  admitted  those 
books  only  whose  Divine  origin  could  be  legi- 
timised, although  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.,  it 
overcame  its  doubts  concerning  the  antilego- 
mena,  in  consequence  of  their  use  in  public 
lections,  and  also  of  a  feeling  that  the  antilego- 
mena,  in  their  contents,  stood  nearer  to  the 
canonical  Scriptures  than  the  O.T.  Apocrypha 
{cf,  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Literatur,  {  325). 
Concerning  the  order  in  which  the  Primitive 
Church  places  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  we  shall 
offer  but  few  remarks,  referring  the  reader  to 
special  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia.  The  Gos- 
pels, which  were  first  placed  together,  were 
arranged  chronologically,  Matthew  first,  and 
John  last ;  Mark  preceded  Luke,  Ireneus,  Ori- 

f;en,  Jerome  and  Augustine  affirming  its  chrono- 
ogical  priority.  But  sometimes  they  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  official  rank,  vis., 
Matthew  and  John  before  Luke  and  Mark  {rf, 
IIuo  Einl.  II.  1,  &c,).  Acts  is  generally  ranked 
with  the  Gospels  as  the  last  historical  book,  but 
is  sometimes  found  in  other  positions.  The 
Catholic  £pp.  mostly  follow  Acts  in  Greek 
writers ;  the  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  as  Jerome, 
Augustine  (Cone,  Nippon,),  &c.,  place  Paul's 
Epp.  first.  The  position  of  Hebrews  is  least 
fixed.  The  order  of  PauPs  Epp.  also  varies ; 
Marcion  seems  to  have  adopted  what  he  thought 
a  chronological  arrangement,  but  subsequently 
they  were  arranged,  though  not  uniformly,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  party  addressed. 
The  order  of  the  Catholic  Epp.  (see  Art.)  also  is 
not  always  the  same,  Jude  is  generally  last; 
the  Greeks  place  James  before  Peter,  the  Latins 
the  reverse. — Resuming  the  history  of  the  canon, 
we  find  that  during  the  transition-period  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  A.  550-1200,  there  was 
neither  disposition  nor  power  to  change  the 
Church's  position  in  regard  to  the  canon.  Not 
only  single  individuals,  like  Cosmas,  a.  535^ 
JuNiLius,  550,  Isidore  of  Seville,  f  636,  Nics- 
FBORUS  of  Constantinople,  f  828,  stirred  up  the 
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old  doobto,  whlltt  John  of  Damascns  reckoned 
the  Apost  oftnons  with  the  adopted  27  books, 
bat  even  Synods,  like  that  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle 
(a.  789),  fell  back  upon  the  canon  of  Laodicea, 
omitting  the  0.  T.  Apocr.,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
But  the  practical  effect  of  all  this  amounted  to 
little,  since  daring  this  period  the  Bible  and  its 
use  yielded  more  and  more  to  tradition.    Thus 
Hugo  a  St.  Victore  divides  the  N.  T.  into  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Apoc.,  and  decretals 
or  canons,  and  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Ori^en, 
Beda,  Ani^astine,  and  other  learned  and  pious 
Fathers  (Dida&cal,  lib,  IV.,  c.  2).    And  although 
Httgo,  and  other  scholastics,  made  the  distinction 
expressed  by  Uffuntur  sed  twn  seribtmtur  in  ea- 
none,  practically  the  distinction  was  disregarded. 
The  Reformation  imparted  new  interest  to 
the  idea  of  the  canon,  by  adopting  the  principle 
that  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  divine  au- 
thority, exclusive  of  all  human  dicta,  must  be 
the  ruling  norm,  and  such  authority  can  be  as-* 
cribed  only  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  the  pro- 
phetica  et  apoatolica  teripta  Vet  et  N.  lista- 
menti,  which  alone  were  canonical  (conf.  helv. 
I.,  c.  1 ;  Form.  Cone.  Epit.,  570 ;  Solida  declar., 
632,  Ac.,  &c.).    Reasons  for  this  are  also  given 
in  some  Reformed  Symbols.'    In  such  matters, 
however,  the  church  possesses  no  authority  to 
frame  doctrine,  but  merely  to  decide  upon  his- 
torical evidence,  or  at  most  to  express  its  doc- 
trinal views  (cf.  Conf,  Scot,  {  19,  and  Westmon. 
0.  1,  22  4,  5.    "^he  Conf.  Angl.,  Art  6,  indeed 
says:  canonici  libri  de  quorum  auetoriiaU  in 
eccL  nunquam  dubilatum  est  {cf,  Conf,    Wur- 
temh.),  but  does  not  thereby  acknowledge  any 
authority  of  the  church  or  of  tradition,  but 
merely  assumes  the  canonicity  as  a  concessum, 
without  affirming  on  what  it  rests.    On  the 
whole  the  old  position,  occupied  by  the  aban- 
doned church,  was  maintained.    If  that  church 
based  the  canon icity  of  the  N.  T.  books  far  less 
upon    historical    evidence    of  their  Apostolic 
origin,  than  upon  their  Apostolic  contents  and 
agreement  witti  the  rule  of  faith,  and  thus  gra- 
dually overcame  doubts  affecting  the  antilego- 
mena,   the    Prot.  Church   assumed  a  similar 
position  by  making  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  criterion  of  canonicity,  but  placed  the 
matter  on  a  safer  footing  by  making  the  church 
stand  bock  in  such  things,  and  binding  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  to  the  word,  which  must 
thus  legitimize  itself.    It  is  true,  full  scientific 
certainty  and  proof  were  not  thus  obtained, 
until  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  the  application  of 
this  criterion,  was  objectively  confirmed,  and 
until,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  corroborated 
by  historical  proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  re- 
spective books.    This  last  point,  especially,  was 
involved  in  the  ver^  principle  of  Prot.  upon  this 
subject. — This  position  was  also  recognised  and 
observed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Reforma- 

'  CoifP.  BBLO.,  5 :  IIo9ce  librot  tolot  pro  eanoiitei* 
reeipimtt$  non  tarn,  quod  eccl.  «o«  pro  hnJntmodC  re- 
eipiattt  approbtt,  quam  impritntm  fftinff  npiritnt  tanctut 
in  cordibuM  nottrt*  tettatur  a  dto  pnt/crhit  ».«,#♦.  rompro- 
hationemque  in  te  iptit  habeant.  CuNr.  gall.  :  hotiee 
libr,  agtto»cimu9  ewe  canontcot,  nou  tantum  ex  communi 
teel.  coMeutHf  »ed  etiam  multo  magit  ex  tettimonio  et 
intrinitica  Sp,  «.  pereiiaeionef  quo  euggerenie  edocimur 
Woe  ab  aliie  wduia»tie%9  librie  dieeernere. 


tion.    LuTHKR  assumes  especially  the  do|ma& 
ground,  making  the  canonicity  of  a  book  depeiKJ 
upon  the  evidence  it  bears  of  Christ,  ssd  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  futh.    The  prio- 
oipal  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  are  foani 
in  his  preface  to  the  N.  T.  (Walch.  Bd.  XIY, 
p.  105),  and  his  pref.  to  the  ep.  of  Jam^  (Bii. 
XIV.,  148),  where  he  says :  •'  du  most  reelt 
urtheilen  unter  alien  Buchern  u.  d.  UDterschiM 
nehmen,  welches  die  besten  Bind ;  denn  namlkh 
ist  Johannis  Evangelium  u.  Pauli  Eplsteln,  s<m> 
derlich   die  zu  den  Romem,  u.   Peters  eKr 
Epistel,  der  rechte  Kern  a.  Mark  unter  olkn 
Bilchem. — Summa:  Joh.  Ev.  u.  seine  erst?  Ei^ 
Pauli  En.,  sonderlich  die  su  d.  Romem.  G^ 
tern,  Ephesern,  u.  Peters  erste  Ep.,  das  sind  I'. 
Bucher,   die  dir  Christum   xeigen  und  il!^ 
lehren,  das  dir  zu  wissen  noth  u.  selig  ist  d  k 
Bchon  kein  ander  Buch  noch  Lehre  nimmeme^: 
sehest  noch  hSrest."    Again:  "was  Chriitai 
nicht  lehret  das  ist  nicht  apostolisch/'    Eft^ 
he  does  not  reckon  Hebrews,  James,  Jade,  m 
the  Apoc.  among  the  principal  books.    Hi«  q:- 
favorable  opinion  of  James  was  expressed  i: 
the  solution  (1519)  of  the  Leipsic  theses:  stilv 
epistolas  illius  longe  infra    apostolicam  m-ir 
totem ;  then  in  his  captiv.  hahyL :  hanc  q>.  %> 
esse  Apost,  Jac,,  nee  apostd.  spiriiu  di^ri^ 
multi  valde  probabiliter  assaruni.    In  15i!i!  Ir 
expressed  himself  more  mildly,  bat  ur^^e^  tv 
temal  critical  objections  to  James  beinir  is 
author  (Walch,  XIV.,  148).     But  in  1524  h 
pronounced  it  an  epistle  of  straw  (XIY.,  li^V 
His  objections  to  Hebrews  (6 :  10 ;  12: 17),  ani 
his  acknowled^ent  of  the  excellent  tbin^  it 
contains  touching-  Christ's  priesthood,  he  \a- 
lances  by  ascribing  it  to  a  disciple  of  the  Af- 
ties  (op.  XIV.,  146 ;  cf.  150,  and  IX.,  133o 
See  also  pref.  to  the  Apoc.  XIV.,  13.  ct^mp 
with  the  pref.  of  1534.  XIV.,  154).    It  is  rr 
markable  that  L.  does  not  mention  2  and  3  kh 
and  2  Peter  among  the  principal  books,  bot  still 
he  does  not  reject  them.     As,  however,  he  i^ 
mitted  the  said  books  into  his  version,  he  sr 
cribed  to  them  at  least  a  second  place  in  ^ 
canon.     Luther's  attack  upon  James'  ep.,  e^IIe^ 
forth  Carlstadt's  de  ccmon.  script.,  Vit  I'^'^l 
which  possesses  some  merits  but  did  not  hel; 
the  matter  much.    He  chides  Luther's  arbitrvr 
treatment  of  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  fearinjr  thit 
the  canon  as  delivered  will  be  thus  broken  ti 
pieces,  and  insists  upon  making  the  decision  of 
the  primitive   church  the  rule  of  canonicitr 
(Jager's  Carlstadt,  96,  98,  tc,).     Mainh,  b? 
adopts  the  canon  of  Jerome  in  opposition  t? 
that  of  Augustine.    At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
cedes a  difference  of  rank  in  the  canon,  boob- 
The  gospels    are    sttmmce   dignitatis,  bec&Q^' 
totius  veritcUis  divines  darissima  lumm:  ^ 
other  Apostolic  writings  are  libri  serundadtg^ 
because  oportet  enim  servos  dominis  obseq^i^  (&■ 
que  sicut  spiriius  apostoli  in  came  nonfuiif^ 
Domino f  iia  quoque  pectus  Pmdinvm  shI  hft^^ 
non  habet  auctorttatis  tantundem,  quarftum  hahd 
Christus;  the  third  class  includes  the  aii/*V<',go- 
mena.      In    spite  .  of  Carlstadt's  protest,  tlx 
doubts  awakened  by  Luther  against  the  abow- 
named  books  found  svmpathy  mnonir  bis  folio*- 
ers,  as  with  MelancKthon,  in  the  Msedewj? 
cent,  with  Flacius  in  the  CUn.  Sacr.  Scr.  [m 
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peaks  of  the  7  Hbri  dabii  in  the  N.  T.),  and  I  tur  canonicis  aut  normativia  libris  scr.  saerast  she 


jBpeciallj  with  CkemniJlz,  who,  in  his  Ikamtn 
7o/ic.  Trident.f  firmly  adheres  to  the  distinction 
)etween  canon,  and  apocr.  writings,  and  even 
■efuses  at  once  to  consider  all  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
ures  as  canon.,  and  hence  adduces  all  the  dubia 
loncerning  the  N.  T.  antilegomena :  ut  non  tan- 
urn  notus  nt  Catalogua  Scr.  N.  T,,  qua  non 
iabeni  saiis  certa,firma  et  consentientia  auctori- 
atis  siicB  tMtimonia,  sed  ut  prcecipue  notari  poa- 
eni  raiioneSt  quart  de  illis  auhiiatum  fueriiy  and 
arther  shows,  how  unjustifiable  it  was  for  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  settle  doubts  by  a  mere  fiat. 
-The  doubts  still  exist;  but  those  books  are 
lot,  therefore,  dbjiciendi  et  damnandi,  but  must 
)e  regarded  as  the  regulajidei,  because  they  are 
icknowledeed  to  be  canonical.      Aegid.  Hun- 
fius  in  his  disput  de  script,  Thes.  119,  &c., 
)8innder  and  Ilafenreffer  adopted  this  view  (cf. 
}erh.  Cotta,  Exeges,  uher,  Tom,  II.,  184.  &c.). 
—The  Reforxed  Symbols  include  in  their  cata- 
oo;ue  of  canonical  Scriptures  the  N.  T.  Antile- 
;oinena,  thus  placing  them  beyond  doubt.    And 
^et  (EcoLAMPADius  says:  in  N,  T,  IV Evang, 
mm  Actis  Apost,  XIV  Ep,  Pauli  et  VII  Cath, 
tna  cum  Apocalypsi  recipimus  ;  tametsi  Apoca- 
ypsin  cum  Ep,  Jacobi  et  Judce  et  ultima  Petri^  et 
iuabus  poster,  Joannis  non  cum  ceteris  confera- 
nus,     ZwiNGLi,  nt  the  Bern  disputation  (pp. 
Schiller  et  Schulth,  II.,  169),  pronounced  the 
&.poc.  no  biblical  book,  but  Hebrews  canonical, 
wen  though  Paul  was  not  the  author,  as  true 
relievers  knew,  through  the  Spirit.    Calvin,  on 
:he    contrary,   found    nothing    exceptional   in 
Fames  and  Jude,  thought  Paul  was  not  the 
iuthor  of  Hebrews,  nor  Peter,  2d   Peter,  but 
illowed  nothing  derogatory  to  their  canonical 
iignity,  and  cited  the  Apoc  as  canonical.    Beta 
igrced  with   Calvin  (comp.  the   Calviniani  in 
jerhard,  I,  c,  185,  186).    Later  orthodox  Lu- 
heran  theologians  also  adopted  this  view  (Ger- 
]ard,  I.  c,  quotes  Menzer  and  Schroder  as 
nstanccs).      Hollaz,   at  length,  declared  the 
listinction  of  proto  and  detUero<anonical  unne» 
jessary,  c\im   hodie  evangelici  dociores   omnes 
leuterocanonicis  libris  divinam  auctoritaiem  as- 
ngneni.      The   Reformed    theologians  do    not 
lotice  the  distinction  made  by  the  Lutherans. 
tV^olleb  says :    Quassiio,  an  Scr.  sacr.  sint  Dei 
^rbum,  homine  Christiano  est  indigna  (Schwei- 
;er,  ref.  Dogm.  1.,  216).     Although  in  this  way 
he  primitive  critical  spirit  was  slumbering,  the 
irinciple,  that  the  Divine  and  not  the  human 
iuthor  of  the  book  was  the  principal  thing,  was 
elatively  modified  in  deciding  upon  the  canon 
md  canonicity,  even  if  the  question  as  to  human 
lUthorship  may  not  be  disregarded.     The  de- 
ectivcnes-s,  in  this  respect,  of  the  early  Pro- 
estantdoctrineconcerning  the  canon,  will  appear 
f  we  briefly  consider  on  what  they  based  the 
anonical  character  of  a  book.    The  canonical 
.uthority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  rests,  objec- 
ively,  on  the  fact  that  they  were  given  by  the 
loly  Spirit,  and  subjectively,  on  the  testimony 
f  the  Iloly  Spirit,  since  all  internal  and  external 
riteria  only  establish ^e2em  humanam,  not  divi- 
am.     Protestants  maintained  this  against  Ro- 
Mnists  who  made  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
ependent  on  the  decision  of  the  Church.     Thus 
»aier  says:  Testimon,  eccl,  non digniiatem  largir 


possesses  only  minisieriale  indicium,  not  magis^ 
teriale  judicium.  Even  the  prim,  eccles.  had 
auctoritaiem  ut  a  teste,  cujus  tempore  scripia  itla 
edita  et  approbaia  fuerunt  (Chexnitz,   I,  c, 

SCHWEIZER,  I,  c.  I.,  206). 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  the  witness- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  primitive  Church,  by 
no  means  implies  its  infallibility,  but  merely  its 
external  and  internal  qualifications  for  bearing 
reliable  testimony ;  though,  as  Gerhard  says, 
the  intern,  Sp,  S.  testimonium  must  accedere  in 
order  to  attain  to  full  conviction.    Thus  far  the 
case  may  seem  very  simple ;   but  difficulties 
arise  in  particular  applications.     It  has  been 
asked  whether  the  opinion  of  the  older  Lutheran 
theologians  is,  that  each  person  must  attain  to 
the  Jides  divina  through  the  tesiim,  Sp.  S,  in 
regard  to  every  single  book  of  the  Bible ;   in 
opposition  whereto  most  theologians  speak  of 
the  testim,  S.  S,  only  when  inquiring  into  the 
ground  of  e,  fides  divina,     Chemnitz  does  not 
mention  the  testim.  S.  S.  in  regard  to  particular 
books.    The  views  of  our  theologians,  therefore, 
do  not  seem  clearly  settled'  (Schmid,  luth.  Dog- 
matik,  3.  Aufl.  p.  59). — It  was  observed  above 
that  the  principle  that  canonicity  is  determined 
by  the  Divine,  not  human  authorship,  is  rela- 
tively right,  so  that  a  free  course  is  opened  for 
historical  criticism.   Schleiermacher  may  there- 
fore say:   ''Die  Authentic  d.  Schrifib  besteht 
nicht  darin,  dasz  jedes  Buch  von  d.  Person  her- 
riihre,  der  es  beigelegt  wird,  sondern  darin, 
dasz  in  den  von  d.  Kirche  Uberlicferten  Kanon 
nicht    Bestandthoile     aufgenommen    wurden, 
welche  einer  hUretischen  oder  apocryphischen 
Richtung  angehiiren.     Die  kritischen  Fragen 
mllsscn  d.  groszten  Freiheit  u.  strengsten  Ge- 
wissenhaftigkeit  anvertrautwerden."   The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  auctorsecundariuSfiherefoTe, 
is  not  so  unimportant  as  some  orthodox  Protest- 
ant theologians  seem  to  regard  it;  for  canonical, 
inspired,  and  apostolical  are  interchangeable 
ideas,  and  inspiration,  according  to  Protestants, 
is  limited 'to  the  period  and  circle  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  of  apostolic  men.     And  that  this  His- 
torical question  possesses  essential  importance 
for  the  establishment  of  the  canon  and  of  cano- 
nicity, is  clear,  since  the  dogmatic  opinion  con- 
cerning a  book  must  find,  not  only  its  confirma- 
tion, but  restraining  curbs,  in  the  testimony  of 
history.    This  appears  in  the  fate  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  vindicated  its  claims  on  historical 
ground,  against  doctrinal  objections. 

The  scientific  ratification  of  the  canon,  and 
the  canonicity  of  several  books,  will  not  be 

*  QUENSTADT  BhjB  z  Dittinctm  •wnt  quentiontB,  an  Ev, 
Malhai  tit  canon,  et  an  Ev.  Matth.  tit  a  3fatth .  conacrip- 
turn;  print  pertinet  adfidem  talvi/icam,  pottennt  ad 
cognitionem  hittorieam  ;  tiw  eiiim  PhifippH^t  nvt  Bar- 
thoL  iUttd  eonteripterit  Evang.,  quod  tub  Matth.  nomine 
legitur,  nihil  facil  ad  fid.  •o/ri/.,  tccl.  primit.  vtro  dt 
autore  alicujut  libri  canon,  tettari  jyotent,  quia  vidit 
taer.  teripturantm  autographa.  Quod  vero  Ev.  Jfatth, 
el  LuciB  tint  ter.  canon.,  non  vero  Evang.,  quod  tub 
Thomd  vet  Barthol.  nomine  eircnm/ertur,  illnd  toUi 
eccl.  tettijieatio  pertuadere  nequit,  ted  necetw  ett,  nt 
aeeedat  internum  S,  S.  tettimoninm.  {Sifttema,  Lps. 
1715,  I.,  136.)  The  tettim.  S.  S.  is  here  cLiimed  for 
single  books.  Comp.  Obrhard,  loc.  theohg.  lib.  1,  o.  1^ 
2  13;  0.  20,  2  80;  TwssTzir,  Dogm.  1.  453. 
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complete  until  it  is  historically  proven  that  (in 
the  broadest  sense)  the  books  belong  to  the 
primitive  creative  period  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  instead  of  annulling  the  dogmatic  pre- 
samptioui  confirms  and  limits  it  to  its  proper 
measure.    As  we  believe  in  a  historical,  not  an 
ideal  Christ,  so  it  is  desirable  to  know  that  the 
N.  T.  books  are  certain  historical  authority. 
But  although  this  kind  of  historical  criticism  is 
still  in  an  imperfect  state,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  necessary  elements  for  tt,  or 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made. — ^The  state 
of  the  canon  in  the  Church  op  Rome  may  be 
briefly  stated.    The  Council  of  Trent  confirmed 
the    Augustinian-Carthaginian    canon,    smote 
down  all  doubts  (even  now  yet  not  quite  si- 
lenced) by  the  decree  of  sess.  IV.,  8,  in  which 
it  stamps  the  impress  of  oecumenical  authority 
upon  all  the  books  named,  including  the  earlier 
antilegomena.    This  forbade  all  further  doubt, 
and  critical  investigations  were  allowed  no  fur- 
ther than  tu  confirm  the  Church's  decree,  and 
are  unnecessary  (Bellarmin,  corUrov.  lib.,  IV., 
de  verbo  diviito).    The  decrees  of  Trent  imme- 
diately displayed  their  reflex  influence  upon  the 
Greek  C,   in  its  canonization   of  the  0.  T. 
Apocrypha  (see  preceding  Art).     In  reference 
to  the  N.  T.,  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  and  Metrophanes 
adhered  to  the  recognition  of  the  Antilegomena 
as  canonical  (Kihmel,  libr.  symb,  eccl.  orient , 
p.  42,  and  Appendix,  p.  106.    The  Synod  of  Jeru- 
salem  (a.   1072)  naturally  departed  still  less 
from  this  position,  and  Leo  Allatius  (f  1669) 
de  libr.  eccl.  Grcecce,  states  that  formerly  doubts 
existed  concerning  the  N.  T.  Antilegomena,  but 
that  the  truth  prevailed. — Of  the  smaller  Prot. 
sects,  only  the  Arminians  and  Socinians  per- 
petuated  the  doubts  concerning  the  Antileg., 
though  Hugo  Grotius  ascribes  the  Apoc.  to 
John.    But  otherwise  the  Socinians  vacillated 
in  their  doctrinal  conception  of  the  canon,  in 
consequence  of  their  low  views  of  inspiration, 
and  of  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  Scriptures. — 
The  SwEDENBORGiANS  hold,  in  regard  to  the 
N.  T.,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse 
alone  to  be  inspired,  and  therefore  canonical, 
and  place  the  other  books  in  a  secondary  rank, 
according  to  the  grade  of  inspiration.     Critical 
investigations  possess  no  value  for  them  (Cf. 
Catechism  of  the  New  Ch.,  1828 ;  Swedenborg, 
vera  religio  Chriatiana. — (Comp.  Credner,  euf 
Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  Halle.  1847 ;  Heuss,  d.  zweite 
Buch   seiner  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Literatur,  &c. ; 
Thiersch,  as  quoted  above,  Erlangen,  1845). 

Landerer.* 

Canons  and  Canonesses,  — The  Order  of 

Canons,  which  arose  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
spread  widely  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  originated  in  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  that  period.  It  was  so  named  from 
the  term  "canon,"  which  meant  "church-regis- 
ter ;"  and  it  was  originally  applied,  therefore, 
to  every  clergyman  who  was  entered  upon  the 
roll  of  a  church  ( Canoni  a.  mairiculce  IJccUsicB 
adscriptns,  vid.  Mur.\tori;  Diss,  de  Canonicis, 
in  his  ATUiq.  ItaL  mediiceti  T.  F.,  p.  183),  in 
distinction  from  those  clergymen  who  officiated 
only  in  chapels. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  many  eccle- 
siastics, without  being  associated  in  cloisters, 


lived  according  to  a  common  rule  (canon),  whieh 
distinguished  them  from  the  secular  clergy ;  and 
from  this  the  olergv  in  general,  irrespective  of 
their  ecclesiastical  functions,  came  to  be  called 
eanontci,  and  their  mode  of  life  to  be  regarded 
as  vita  canonica  s,  singularis.  The j  lived  under 
spiritual  rules,  took  no  monastic  vow,  assembled 
daily  in  their  minster,  held  chapters,  in  which 
their  bishop  presided,  occupied  themselves  with 
scientific  instruction,  ate  and  slept  together, 
still  subject  to  no  rigid  cloister  regulations. 
This  sort  of  informal  association  continued  to 
the  time  of  Chrodegang  (see  ^r/.).  Bishop 
of  Mets,  who,  to  restore  the  degenerate  mu- 
morality  of  the  clergy,  introduced  among  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  church,  about  760,  the  mk 
of  a  common  cloister  life,  and  thus  became  the 
proper  founder  of  the  viia  canonica  of  his  om 
and  subsequent  times. 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  chapters  (vid.  Labb6  et  Cossart  z  Collect. 
Concil.  T.  VII.  p.  1444 ;  Mansi :  S.  S.  ConciL 
nova  et  ampliss.  coll.  XIY.  p.  313  ;  comp.  Rdt- 
berg:  K.-gesch.  Deutschl.  1.  p.  495).  It  eih 
joined  a  common  life,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop;  prescribed  the  three  usual  monastic 
vows  cf  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
pious  exercises  even  in  the  night,  according  t; 
the  order  of  the  canonical  hours ;  required  dailr 
attendance  at  the  chapter,  in  which  a  portion  d 
the  rule  (capUulum  regular)  was  to  be  read; 
imposed  silence,  to  be  broken  only  in  ease  of 
necessity ;  and  left  the  bishop  or  superiors  uf 
the  order  to  direct  the  support  of  the  brethres 
out  of  the  canonical  funds  and  tithest.  still  alloir- 
ing  individuals  to  hold  property.  Charleroa^e 
confirmed  the  rule  at  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Ch^ 
pelle,  789  (vid.  Baluzii:  cap.  I.  p.  238  ;  comp« 
369),  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  at  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  816,  enlarged  it  to  eighty-six 
chapters  (Hartzhemii:  Concil.  German.  T.,  L 
p.  430).  The  canons  now  formed  a  clerical 
corporation,  and  monasteria  canom'carum  arose 
in  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  {Cano- 
nici  ccUhedraUs,  cathedral-masters,  and  canonid 
coUegiales).  The  cathedral  canons  (afterwards 
called  also  prebendaries  or  capitulars),  forming 
a  spiritual  college  for  deliberation  on  the  im- 
portant affiurs  of  the  order  and  the  church,  c<m- 
stituted  the  caihedrol  chapter,  but  soon  withdrew 
from  their  proper  clerical  functions,  and  ma- 
naged to  procure  the  privilege  of  serving  for  the 
bisliop  in  his  absence,  and  to  bring  the  election 
of  the  bishop  into  their  own  hands. 

Subsequently,  the  canons  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  general  moral  decay.  After  the  teuth 
century  they  began  to  give  up  their  commoc 
life ;  toe  cathedral  chapter  of  Treves  setting  the 
example,  even  to  a  division  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. Against  this  abuse  councils  and  Popes 
interfered;  but  in  vain.  The  canons  at  last 
fell  into  a  multitude  of  separate  congregations. 
The  Lateran  Council  of  1139  sought  to  restore 
the  cloister-life,  and  to  introduce  the  old  Aa- 
gustinian  rule  of  community  of  goods,  which 
had  already  been  attempted  by  individuals  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  century.  Benedict  XIII. 
(1339)  labored  for  the  general  reception  of  this 
rule  among  the  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  canonid  regulares  (who  adopted 
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;he  AagQstiniaii  rule),  and  canonici  seeulares 
yho  still  liyed  like  secular  clergy).    But  in  all 
ihese  efforts  success  was  only  the  exception.   The 
nore  licentious  mode  of  life  kept  the  upper 
land,  and  the  ancient  discipline  only  feebly 
ippeared  here  and  there  in  a  common  meal  of 
he  cathedral  canons,  at  the  hieh  feasts,  or  during 
^uadracresima  (vid.  Hurler:  Innoccnz  III.,  Th. 
),  p.  352).    The  cathedral  canons  were  even  not 
ill  clergymen ;  though  the  synodal  laws  required 
hem  to  be  at  least  sub-deacons.    They  made 
;hemsclves  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
}isbops ;  and,  as  the  emoluments  of  the  places 
ncreased,  and  vicars  could  be  hired  to  perform 
Jie  clerical  functions,  the  seats  were  almost 
iXclusiTely  occupied  by  the  nobility,  and  be- 
!ame,  especially  in  Germany,  livings  for  the 
rouDger  sons  of  noble  families.     Remonstrances 
rem  Rome,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
}asel»  that  half  the  places  should  be  given  to 
Den  of  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  standing,  had 
10  effect.    It  was  even  a  rule,  in  many  chapters, 
hat  only  such  of  the  nobility  as  could  show 
rom  eight  to  sixteen  ancestors  should  be  eligible 
0  the  chapter ;  and  to  hinder  the  intrusion  of 
>apal  favorites  and  of  princes  into  the  rich 
lenefices,  the  chapters,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
imited  the  number  of  their  members.     Hence 
be  capitula  clausa  candidates  were  called  cano- 
nici minores,   or,   commonly,   domicellares  (in 
listinction  from  the  prebendaries  or  canonici 
najores).    They  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
f  age,  able  to  read  Latin  and  sing,  and  must 
»as8  a  year  of  probation.    The  expectancy  of 
he  canonship,  however,  soon  enough  became  » 
aatter  of  regular  traffic,  and  depending  chiefly 
n  wealth  and  family  connections.     These  ex- 
lectancies  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
?rent  (Sess.  XXIV.  cap.  9-11,  De  reform.),  but 
hey  afterwards  frequently  appeared.    In   the 
igh  chapters,  or  arch -chapters,  the  members 
Iso  must  show  their  ancient  noble  descent,  but 
he  administration  of  their  office  was  committed 
3  tiie  regular  canons.    They  obtained  even 
•rincely  rights,  and   a  voice  in   the  imperial 
)iet,  which  they  retained  till  their  seculariza- 
ion  by  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1803).    In  re- 
pect  to  the  cathedral  chapters  of  modern  times 
see  below),  those  expectancies  do  not  exist. 
The  catnedral  canons  had  different  names, 
ccording  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stood 
3  their   prebends,   their  chapters,   and   their 
auctions.     If  they  had,  with  the  prebend,  a 
eat  and  voice  in  the  chapter,  they  were  canonici 
n  floribxvs  ct  fructibu^;  if  only  the  prebend, 
iTionici  in  fiorihus.    The  expectancy  of  a  resi- 
ence  made  a  canonicus  nonctiriabs;  thepos- 
ession  of  the  residence  a  canonicus  eurialis ; — 
rom  curia,  the  name  given  to  the  palace-like 
welling  of  the  canon,  which  was  usually  near 
le  cathedral.      A  canon  with  a  voice  m  the 
bapter  and  a  place  in  the  choir,  but  without 
icome,  was  canonicus  in  herbis  or  horiorarius, 
hen  there  were  canonici  graduati,  who  bad 
ktained  an  Academic  degree ;  scholastici,  who 
jperintended  the  schools  in  a  church,   and 
ere  generally  leaders  in  the  choir,  hence  called 
Iso  prcccenioreSf  primicerii;  from  them  arose 
16   cathedral  teachers,   or  overseers  of  high 
;hools,  &c. 
36 


In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  whole 
institution  was  severely  shaken.  The  chapters 
were  mostly  abolished,  their  goods  secularized, 
or  their  foundations  converted  to  more  evan- 
gelical purposes.  Where  the  cathedral  chapters- 
remained,  they  retained  their  property,  though 
the  members  became  Protestant.  The  livings 
of  these  .canons,  who  were  in  part  secular  per- 
sons, and  could  not  form  a  church  corporation, 
were  chiefly  sinecures  for  the  sons  of  noble 
families.  The  only  Protestant  chapters  remain* 
ing  since  the  peace  of  Luneville  and  the  Prussian 
law  of  October  30, 1810,  are  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters of  Brandenburg,  Merscburg,  and  Naumburg, 
and  the  collegiate  chapter  of  Zeitz  ;  and  in 
Saxony,  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Meissen,  and 
the  collegiate  chapter  of  W  urzeo.  Comp.  Pin-' 
der :  Uebor  d.  evang.  Dom  u.  Cotlegiatstifter  in 
Sachsen,  Weimar,  1820 ;  Stieglitz :  Das  Recht 
d.  Ilochstiftes  Meissen  u.  d.  CoUegiatst.,  Wurzen, 
Leipz.  1834. 

After  the  restoration  in  Germany,  the  Roman 
See  set  itself  to  re-establish  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters as  far  as  possible.    It  succeeded  first  in 
Bavaria  by  the  concordat  of  July  5,  1817,  and 
now  has  archi-episcopal  chapters  in   Munich 
and  Bamberg,  and  episcopal  in  Augsburg,  Pas- 
saw,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  Eichstadt,  and  Spires: 
then  in  Prussia,  where,  by  the  cabinet  oraer  of 
Aug.  23,  1821,  the  chapters  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
MUnster,  Paderborn,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
then    those   of  Breslau,  Posen,   Gnesen,  and 
Kulm,  were  restored,  and  the  still   standing 
chapter  of  Ermeland  was  confirmed.    In  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  are 
now  the  chapters  of  Freiburg  in  Brcisgau,  of 
Limburg,  Mentz,  and  Fulda;  in  Hanover,  the 
chapters  of   Ilildeshcim    and  Osnabrlick ;    in 
Saxony,  the  chapter  of  Dresden  ;   in  Austria, 
the  chapter  of  Vienna,  with  those  of  Lintz  and 
St.  Pol  ten ;  the  chapter  of  Prague,  with  those 
of    Leitmeritz,    Konigsgratz,    Budwciss,    and 
Brunn  ;  the  chapter  of  Olmutz ;  the  chapter  of 
Salzburg,  with  those  of  Trent,  Lavant,  Srixen, 
Seckau,  and  Loben,  and  the  chapters  of  Laibach, 
Goritz,  and  Trieste.     By  the  Papal  bull  for 
Prussia,  of  July    IC,    1821    (vid.  Eichhom: 
Grunds'dtze  d.  iLirchenrechts,  II.,  p.  838),  the 
nomination  to  the  canonship  is  not  made  to 
depend  at  all  on  rank  or  pedigree,  but  rather 
on  the  attainment  of  a  higher  consecration,  and 
on  the  distinction  of  the  candidate  in  learning 
and  in  the  service  of  the  church.    The  cathe- 
dral chapters  form   a  self-subsisting  spiritual 
college,  with  rights  separate  from  those  of  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  (comp.  Concil.  Trid.  Sess. 
v.,  0.  1 ;  VL  c.  4;  XXI.  c.  3  ;  XXH.  c.  3.  4; 
XXIII..  c.  6,  18 ;  XXIV.  c.  4,  8,  12, 16  ;  XXV. 
c.  6) ;  they  are  advisers  of  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop in  important  church  jiffairs,  in  which 
the  majority  rules ;  the^  govern  in  the  absence 
or  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and 
in  the  latter  case  have  charge  of  the  election  of 
a  successor.     Their  members  are  actual  canons, 
though  there  are  in  Prussia  also  honorary  canons 
in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Breslau,  and  the 
provost  of  the  parochial  church  at  Berlin  and 
the  rural  dean  of  Glatz  are  considered  such. 
These   honorary  canons,  like  the  actual  ones, 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  bishops,  though 
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ihey  have  no  other  place  in  the  chapter.    In 
Austria,  also,  titular  canons  are  created. 

The  canons  constituted  by  Chrodegang  had 
listers  in  the  canonesaes  (canonissae),  who  were 
organized  on  the  model  of  their  brethren, 
adopted  the  rule  of  Augustine,  liyed  in  common, 
and  had  clausure.  The^  took  no  solemn  tow, 
but  were  obliged  to  remain  unmarried,  and  were 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  abbess, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  various 
congregations  which  were  formed.  These  so- 
cieties also  became  secularized,  and  their  livings 
fell  mainly  to  young  noblewomen.  In  the  way 
of  reform,  the  Beguines  (vid.  the  Art.  Beghards, 
Beguines)  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  many  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  chapters  of  noble  females,  which  then  arose, 
we  meet  with  canonissce  seculares,  or  domicellce, 
in  distinction  from  regular  canonesses.  Many 
of  them  married,  and  renounced  their  livings. 
By  the  Reformation  the  chapters  of  canonesses, 
like  those  of  canons,  were  secularized,  and  almost 
entirely  converted  into  institutions  for  the  sup- 
port of  unmarried  Protestant  noblewomen ;  as 
m  the  cases  of  the  chapters  of  Gandersheim,  Iler- 
ford,  Quedlinburg,  Qernrodc,  and  others.  Yet 
afterwards  similar  institutions  were  established  ; 
for  example,  in  Ilalle,  1702;  in  Oldenburg, 
1705;  in  Frankfurt,  1767;  in  Mecklenburg, 
Westphalia,  &c.  These  became  in  part,  also, 
educational  institutions  for  the  daughters  of 
noble  families ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 
Magdalen  chapter  in  Oldenburg;. 

Nkudecker.— ^.  D.  Teomans. 

Canonization  (caiwnizafio),  is  the  ceremony 
of  proclaiming  a  saint.  The  expression  cano- 
nizare  signifies  to  register  a  beatus  on  the  list 
of  saints,  and  to  decree  for  him  appropriate 
reverence.  Such  persons  are  honored  by  oeing 
named  in  the  prayer  which  the  priest  has  to 
pronounce  in  the  service  of  the  Mass  [canon 
miasce),  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Holy  Supper.  To  preserve  and  celebrate 
the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
saints  by  mentioning  them  in  public  worship,  is 
a  primitive  usage  of  the  church.  A  later  prac- 
tice was  also  to  invoke  them  in  prayer.  Au- 
gustine says,  the  names  of  the  martyrs  were 
mentioned  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  but  prayer  was  not  addressed  to  them. 
Since  invocation  came  into  use,  it  has  been 
common  to  pray  to  many  as  saints  whose  wor- 
thiness is  by  no  means  unquestionable.  It 
-therefore  became  desirable  to  institute  stricter 
*forms  for  canonization,  and  require  the  public 
recognition  of  Synods  or  of  the  Pope.  Later 
-authors  have  asserted  that  the  bishops  were, 
from  a  very  early  period,  alone  authorized  to 

S reclaim  a  saint ;  but  the  cases  usually  adduced 
0  not  prove  this,  since  there  are  examples 
which  snow  the  contrary.  Beverence  for  a 
saint  in  the  whole  church  ^as  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  soliciting  the  Pope's  authorization, 
and  this  was  frequently  done  very  early ;  or  the 
Popes  confirmed  the  canonization  after  it  had 
been  effected  without  their  concurrence.  Thus 
the  canonization  of  the  Archbishop  Anschar,  by 
his  successor,  Rimbert  (865),  was  confirmed  by 
Nicholas  I.  But  the  right  to  canonize  appears 
have  been  restricted  to  the  Popes  from  the 


time  of  Alexander  III.  Innocent  III.  exfceodeJ 
this  prerogative  to  the  allowance  of  reTerenee 
for  new  rel  ics.  But  when  afterwards  the  bisbp} 
held  it  lawful  for  them  to  canonize  within  their 
own  dioceses.  Urban  VIII.,  by  special  deeUn- 
tions  in  1625  and  1634,  declarea  that  unallow- 
able. There  even  came  out  several  other  ordi- 
nances, very  strictly  prescribing  as  well  the 
requisites  for  canonization  as  the  proceeding  ii 
proclaiming  it. 

One  who  has  fallen  asleep  with  the  repat4ti?& 
of  a  holy  walk,  is  designated  as  o£pia  memmz 
and  is  called  sertnta  Dei,  as  soon  as  inqoin  a 
ordered  and  introduced  in  the  case.  If  the  p 
son  be  regularly  shown  to  have  lived  a  pic's? 
life  and  wrought  miracles,  his  beaiificatio  cur 
be  then  proposed.  This  cannot  take  plac4>j 
the  rule  till  fifty  years  after  the  decease.  Os 
the  ground  of  the  investigation  instituted  iTtiie 
bishop  of  the  place  where  the  person  liTOti  as^ 
died,  a  committee  of  the  congregatio  ritaui 
examines  whether  a  process  of  beatificatioa  's 
admissible.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  is  ibs: 
procured.  Then  follow  three  examinations  t^sr 
ceming  the  person  of  the  venerabilta,  one  bei« 
the  congregatio  rituum,  one  before  the  cardioal^ 
and  one  in  a  consistory  presided  over  bv  i« 
Pope.  After  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  a  brief  ii 
despatched  which  pronounces  the  vencraliiii  !■) 
be  beaius,  and  at  the  same  time  determines  tlis 
extent  of  the  acts  of  reverence  to  be  bestotrei 
upon  him,  as  commemoration,  and  inrocatio: 
in  divine  worship,  in  the  canon  missse,  erectioa 
of  an  altar,  public  exposure  of  relics,  kc,  Tfe 
solemn  publication  of  the  decree  of  beatificatioa 
takes  place  in  the  basilica  Vaticana.  Insteid 
of  the  strict  forms  of  the  beatificaiiofomialis,i 
simpler  process  can  be  used,  in  which  the  Popf 
only  sanctions  the  judicial  sentence  concerniDi 
the  condition  of  the  beatified.  After  renerfri 
miracles  by  the  beatus,  and  repeated  examina- 
tions, comes  the  canonization.  The  Pope,  e » 
thedra,  declares  the  beatus  to  be  sancfus.  It-* 
is  attended  with  lofty  solemnity,  lilcewis?  is 
the  basilica  Vaticana.  The  reverence  pai<i  ^■ 
saints  (*ofic^i)  is  more  extensive  than  tbatt 
the  blessed  (beaii) ;  the  latter,  not  to  menuoa 
other  limitations,  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
church,  the  former  extends  to  the  whole  Roniaa 
communion.  The  latter  is  permitted  only,  tbs 
former  appears  to  be  enjoined.  (Beatorum  cultffl 
fidelibus  permittitur,  canonizatorum  autem  pi* 
cipitur.  Gonzales  Telles.)  An  instructive  fxt^ 
bition  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  found  in  tM 
following  works:  Leben  des  SeliKcn  A.  M. 
Liguori,  by  V.  A.  Giattini.  from  the  IuIiM; 
Vienna,  1835 ;  and  Compendio  delle  rite  dei 
cinque  beate  canonizzati,  &c. :  Rom.,  1^^'^*  i  ^ 
German:   Munich,  1839. 

The  Council  of  Trent  enjoins  and  vind.«w 
saint  worship,  on  the  ground  of  canonixation, 
Sess.  XXV.,  de  invocatione,  veneratione  et  rj- 
liquiis  sanctorum,  and  the  Tridentine  Catf- 
HI.  cap.  II.  quest  XI.  *g.;  yet  doubts  of  do 
small  importance  against  the  practice  existms 
in  the  church  have  been  raised  on  the  part « 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  (see  Kopp  ^ 
Kath.  Kirche  in  19  Jahrh. :  Mentz,  1830.  p.  ^^ 
&c.).  Much  more  decidedly  did  the  Reformer 
come  out  against  beatification  and  canoniMtion, 
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ind  they  entirely  rejected  them  (comp.  Aagsb. 
Conf.,  Art  21 ;  The  Apol.,  Art.  9).  Protestant 
lutbors  have  also,  following  Luther  and  others, 
shown  that  canonisation  was  derived  from  hea- 
thenism, and  that  the  canon  misssQ  itself  is 
untenable.  (See  Chemnitz's  Examen  Cone, 
rrident  P.  II.  loc.  VI.  P.  IIL  loc.  IV. ;  J.  Dav. 
Qeilmann,  Consecratio  Sanctor.  apud  pontificios 
jsitnta  ad  dbto^euarcu;,  vet.  Kom.  efficta.  Halss. 
1704,  4to. ;  and  in  his  Opusc.  pa^.  Ill,  sq.) 
II.  F.  Jacobson. — Dr,  Yeomans, 

Canon  Law. — See  Church  Late. 

Canon  Law,  Book  of. — By  the  expression 
y>rpus  Juris  canonici,  or  Book  of  Canon  Law, 
the  following  documents  have  since  the  six- 
teenth century  been  denoted,  viz. :  The  Dfcre- 
lum  Gratiani,  the  Gregorian  Collection  of  Dc- 
:retal8 ;  the  Liber  SexhiSf  the  Clementincn,  and 
the  two  Collections  of  Extravagantes  by  Chap- 
puis,  all  taken  together.  (For  the  particular  parts, 
Me  the  Article,  "Canons  and  Decretals,  Col- 
lections of.") 

Before  this  time  we  find  the  term  corpus  juris 
used  to  denote  a  compend  of  those  church  law 
soUections.  Thus  Gratian's  Decretal  is  called, 
IS  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  corpus  juris 
uinonici.  Thus  Innocent  IV.  called  the  Gre- 
gorian Collection  of  Decretals,  in  a  letter  to  the 
archdeacon  P.  of  Bologna,  corpus  juris.  Car- 
dinal Peter  of  Alliaco  speaks,  in  his  treatise 
irritten  at  the  beginning  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, De  neeessitaU  rtjcrmationis,  of  the  reser- 
rations  enumerated,  "tn  corpore  juris  canonici" 
bj  which  he  doubtless  means  the  compilation 
mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  col- 
lection of  Extravagantes  not  yet  made.  Through- 
oat  the  acts  of  the  aforesaid  Council,  the  expres- 
sion corpus  juris,  or  jus  scripium.jus  commune, 
is  often  used  in  distinction  from  the  post-Cle- 
Dientine  Extravagantes.  In  the  so-called  Kost- 
oitz  Covenant  of  1418,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Basel,  1436,  the  same  phrase  is  em- 
ployed. On  this  is  based  the  use  of  corpus  juris 
:lausitm  by  modern  canonists  for  the  Decretum 
md  the  collection  of  Decretals,  including  the 
Clementince,  in  distinction  from  the  collections 
)r  Extravagantes.  That  expression  meant*  just 
the  works  above-named,  which  were  already  in 
asc.  While  the  corpus  juris,  being  received  in 
'he  school  as  well  as  the  courts,  had  attained 
ihe  authority  of  common  law,  the  validity  of  the 
Extravagantes  was  frequently  contested;  and 
he  old  principle,  that  every  Papal  ordinance 
iras  binding,  ceased,  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
o  be  acknowledged.  That  distinction  was  thus 
to  far  established,  and,  so  long  as  no  new  col- 
ection  was  added  to  the  Clementinas  and  re- 
5eived,  the  existing  corpus  juris  could  be  justly 
considered  a  finished  whole  (clausum). 

The  name  corpus  juris  does  not  appear  in 
he  older  editions,  for  the  sin) pie  reason  that 
hese  contained  at  first  only  each  a  single  part 
nth  the  gloss  (vid.  Phillips:  Kirchenrecht, 
v.,  342;  Bickell:  Ueber  d.  Entstehung  der 
leiden  Extravagantenversammlung.  p.  89,  sq. ; 
^hleiter:  Ilandb.  d.  Jurist.  Literatur.  Grimma, 
843,  p.  91. 92).  In  the  sixteenth  century  these 
eparate  parts,  and,  after  Chappuis  (see  Caiions 
md  Decretals,  Collections  of),  the  two  collections 
f  Extravagantes  with  them,  were  usually  issued 


in  three  volumes,  from  the  same  office ;  the  first 
volume  containing  the  Decretum,  the  second  the 
Gregorian  Decretals,  and  the  third  the  remaining 
collections  with  the  gloss.    In  the  editions  of  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  gloss  is 
frequently  omitted,  and  all  the  parts  are  thrown 
together  m  one  volume ;  and  after  this  time  ap- 
pears the  collective  title,  corpus  juris  canonici, 
which  has  continued  in  use  to  this  day.    In 
the  Paris  edition  of  1499-1502,  Chappuis*  two 
collections  of  Extravagantes  were  first  printed, 
and  from  it  passed  into  other  editions.    Of  the 
subsequent  editors  the  nrincipal  are,  Demochares 
(Paris,  1550-52,  4  vols.  Svo.,  without  gloss; 
Paris,   1561,  3  vols,   fol.,  with   gloss),  whose 
merit  consists  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  and 
the  completion  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Decre- 
tum ;  Molincms  (Lyons,  1554-59, 4to. ),  who  added 
critical  apostiUes  to  some  passages  of  the  De- 
cretum, and  marked  the  several  canons,  except- 
ing the  PaUa,  by  numbers;    Coniius  (Antw. 
1569-71,  4  vols.  Svo.),  who  has  restored  from 
the    pre-Gregorian    compilations   many  paries 
decisce  in  the  Gregorian  collection  (comp.  on  the 
whole  subject  Richter:    Diss,   de    emendator. 
Gratiani,  Lips.  1835,  p.  14,  sqq.).    But  their 
labors  provea  unsatisfactory.     The  transactions 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  often  revealed  the  need 
of  an  emendation  and  new  revision,  particularly 
of  the  Decretum ;  and  for  this  purpose  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  in  1563,  created  a  commission  of  car- 
dinals and  other  scholars,   which    under  his 
successors,   Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  was 
strengthened  and  consisted  of  thirty-five  mem- 
bers,  known   as    Correctores  Romani.      Their 
labors  closed  in  1580,  and  on  this  basis  the 
complete  corpus  juris  canonici,  with  the  gloss, 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1582,  in  three  volumes. 
To  tnis  Editio  Romana  were  prefixed  two  briefs 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  of  1580  and  1582,  the  first 
relating  to  the  whole  work,  the  second  only  to 
the  Decretum.    The  Pope  here  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  in  the  text  hero  fixed  no  change  of 
any  sort  should  in  future  be  attempted.    But 
the  Correctores  had  even  yet  only  imperfectly 
accomplished  their  work,  and  the  investigations 
of  Anion.  Augusiinus,  Berardus,   and  others, 
and  the  later  editions  of  the  corpus  juris  cano- 
nici, show  what  needed  yet  to  be  done  to  make 
the  text  correct.    In  the  earlier  of  the  subse- 
quent editions  appears  commonly  a  series  of 
appendices,  besides  the  Indices  and  Registers 
made  by  Peter  Guenois  (first  in  the  edition  of 
Paris,  1618).    Of  these  the  chief  are  the  arbor 
consanguiniiaiis  and  affiniiaHs,  with  the'com- 
mentarv  of  J.  Andreae,  after  can.  XXXV.  qu.  5 
of  the  Decretum ;  47  canones  peniientiales  from 
the  Summa  aurea  of  Cardinal  Hostiensis,  and 
84  canones  ajyosiolorum  as  translated  by  Uolo- 
ander,   after  the   Decretum ;    the  Insiitiitiones 
juris  canonici,  which  Paul  Lancelot,  professor 
in  Perugia,  composed  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 
(1555-59),  to  complete  the  parallel  between  the 
corpus  juris  civilis  and  canonici ;  finally,  the 
Liber  septimus  of  Peter  Maithixis,  which   was 
first  received  into  the  Lyons  edition  of  the 
Corp.  juris  can.  of  1671.     (On  this,  see  Canons 
and  Decreiah,  Collections  o/!) 

It  is  a  question  of  special  importance  how  far 
the  corpus  juris  canonici  is  valid  at  the  present 
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day.  Here  we  must  distinjniisb  the  import  of 
the  corpus  (1)  for  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church,  (2)  for 
the  Evangelical  Church,  (3)  as  the  fountain 
of  the  common  law  of  the  state. — 1.  Within  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Church  itself,  the  corp.jur,  can.  is  still 
the  source  of  the  common  law,  with  the  follow- 
ing restrictions.  The  InstUutiones  of  Lancelot 
and  the  Liber  septimus  have  no  legal  authority; 
the  several  decretals  of  the  latter  are  of  force 
only  when  received.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  two  collections  of  Extra vagantes,  the  re- 
ception of  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  which, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  were  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  corpus  juris  in  the  Councils 
of  Kostnitz  and  Basel.  Which  of  the  Extrava- 
gantes  were  binding,  and  which  were  not,  was 
already  settled  before  the  collection  of  Chap- 
puis ;  and  not  the  collections  as  such,  but  only 
the  particular  decretals,  acknowledged  in  the 
German  concordats  or  by  judicial  usage,  are 
law. — As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  corpus,  the 
great  majority  of  canonists  now  likewise  deny 
legal  force  primarily  to  the  Decretum  Graiianis 
as  such,  since  as  a  private  collection  it  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  Church  or  the  Popes ; 
and  the  emendation  of  it  by  Gregory  XIII.,  as 
well  as  its  reception  into  the  Roman  edition, 
could  and  did  give  it,  like  the  eztravagantes,  no 
higher  authority  than  it  had  before  possessed. 
Particular  passages  would  consequently  have  no 
other  than  their  intrinsic  validity  ;  and  the  sole 
value  of  this  collection  of  excerpts,  consisted  in 
its  affording  copious  material  for  the  history  of 
canonical  law,  — a  view  also  stated  in  a  formal 
decision  of  the  Rota  Romana^  and  repeatedly 
asserted  by  Benedict  XIY.  Still  there  seems  to 
me  no  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the  formal  va- 
lidity, even  of  the  Decretum,  as  a  fountain  of 
common  canon  law.  This,  though  a  private 
work  of  Gratian,  was  received  by  the  school 
and  courts,  was  designated  even  in  the  twelfth 
century  as  corpus  juris  canonici,  and  frequently 
cited  by  the  Popes  themselves  in  their  edicts. 
This  judicial  authority  of  the  Decretum  appears 
further  from  the  designation  of  the  Breviarium 
by  Bernhardt  and  particularly  of  the  Gregorian 
compilation,  as  Eztravagantes ,  thus  representing 
them  as  in  some  sense  the  complement  of  the  De- 
cretum. But  that  the  latter  had  not  yet  lost  its 
weight,  even  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.,  is 
unequivocally  shown  by  the  revision  of  the  cor- 
rectores  Romania  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable,  that 
the  contents  of  the  Decretum  were  very  much 
modified  by  the  later  Decretals,  and  its  practi- 
cal import  diminished ;  but  its  formal  validity 
was  not  thereby  set  aside,  and  was  recognised 
by  the  law  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  corpus  juris  canonici  as  a  whole. 

As  to  the  substantial  validity  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  corpus  juris  can.  within  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church,  if  the  well-known  principle,  that 
the  later  law  supersedes  the  older,  applies  here 
in  full,  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Decretum 
are  antiquated  by  the  Decretals,  and  so  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Gregorian  collection  by  the  De- 
cretals of  the  Liber  sextus,  and  by  the  Clemen- 
tince;  in  fact,  the  force  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Book  of  the  Canon  Law  has  been  in  many  cases 
set  aside  by  later  legislation,  as  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  ordinances  of  later  Popes,  concor- 


dats, &c.  (see  Church  Law).  Great  influent 
has  here  been  exerted  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury  by  secular  legislation.  Among  ecclemstkm^ 
causes,  the  canon  law  included  not  only  matt^r^ 
relating  to  the  sacraments,  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  but  all  affairs  m^ 
volving  any  ecclesiastical  interest, — marriage!, 
vows,  oaths,  wills,  burials,  benefices,  cfaurcb 
property,  tithes,  &c. ;  so  that  even  purely  cirlj 
causes  might  come  before  the  spiritual  tribunal 
But  since  the  fourteenth  century  the  reaction  of 
the  temporal  power  against  this  all-absorbing 
spiritual  supremacy,  has  materially  reduced  tba 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  thereby 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  k 
most  of  the  abovenamed  matters,  transferring 
them  to  the  secular  courts.  But  even  apart! 
from  this,  the  modern  civil  law  and  the  pric| 
ciple  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  teoh 
poral  power,  have  broken  the  former  suprema!:^ 
of  the  church  and  her  law.  According  to  m 
canonical  statutes  the  church,  in  virtue  of  bq 
holy  calling,  stands  free  and  inviolable  in  relij 
tion  to  the  world ;  she  determines  independeotlf 
and  exclusively  the  law,  the  extent,  andtbedij 
rection  of  her  activity,  regarding  every  restric| 
tion  upon  it  as  an  assault  on  her  inalieDabU 
rights.  Thus  the  church  puts  herself  above  tb^ 
state  and  its  law,  and  subordinates  itself  to  tits 
state  only  so  far  as  the  state  does  not  in  any  ni 
contradict  the  canon  law,  nor  embarrass  tb^ 
activity  of  the  church.  This  supremacy  of  M 
church  and  her  canon  law  is  incompatible  wi:!) 
the  independence  of  the  civil  authority;  an*! 
when  the  state  undertook  the  administraticQ 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  development  of  a  nil 
tional  jurisprudence,  the  church,  like  any  othei 
corporation  in  the  state,  had  to  come  under  tb^ 
laws  of  the  state ;  and  as  her  conception  of  be^ 
relation  to  the  state  thus  lost  its  practical  force| 
many  other  items  of  the  canonical  law  alsoj 
which  conflicted  with  the  civil  code,  becamj 
null  and  void;  as,  for  example,  the  statutes  re 
specting  heretics. 

2.  But  the  corpus  juris  canonici  is  also  tb^ 
fountain  of  the  common  law  of  the  eoangdid 
church.  Though  Luther'  solemnly  burned  th« 
book  of  the  canon  law  in  Wittenberg,  on  tk« 
20th  of  Dec.  1520,  and  the  Homberg  Sjno<j 
decreed:  "Porro  jus  illud  contra  fasvocatuni 
canonicum,  omnino  legi  prohibemus,"  yet  tbe 
evangelical  church  acknowledged  her  historical 
connection  with  the  Rom.  Cath.,  by  admitting  tbe 
validity  of  the  canon  law  in  many  of  her  regc 
lations.  In  regard  to  the  relation  betwwj. 
church  and  state,  the  idea  and  extent  of  chnrcb 
power,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the  por- 
tion of  the  laity,  the  sacraments,  &c.,  of  cooi« 
the  thorough  change  left  the  canonical  statutes 
no  validity.  But  in  the  doctrine  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  of  benefices,  of  patronage,  partij 
in  the  law  of  marriage,  &c.,  there  was  the  m 
to  interfere  with  the  canon  law,  that  these  nat- 
ters were  not  affected  by  the  dogmatical  differ; 
ences  of  the  two  confessions.  Luther  himseli 
afterwards  changed  his  original  view ;  the  cS' 
nonical  law,  in  spite  of  his  burning  of  it.  'f^ 
taught  in  Wittenberg,  and  frequently  used  m 
the  church  regulations  of  the  sixteenth  ceniary ; 
and  though,  down  to  recent  times,  isolated  voicis 
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lye  declared  against  the  authority  of  the 
inon  law  in  the  evan^lical  church,  yet  it  can- 
Dt  be  doubted,  that  the  corpus  jur,  can,  is  to 
lis  day,  with  the  limitations  just  mentioned, 
le  source  of  the  common  law  in  the  erangeli- 
il  church. 

3.  The  supremacy  of  the  church  in  the  middle 
^a.  and  the  regulation  of  many  of  the  most  ira- 
ortant  civil  relations  by  her,  &c.,  caused  the  Book 
r  the  Canon  Law,  through  its  use  in  the  schools, 
le  courts,  and  the  imperial  legislation,  to  be 
pcetved  as  the  basis  of  common  civil  law,  and 
f^en  preferred  to  the  Roman  code.  The  Schwa- 
enspiegel^  c.  1,  6  (Lassberg),  appeals  to  the 
lecretum  and  the  Decretals.  Henry  VII.,  in 
18  constUutio  contra  hcereticos  et  sacrilegos  of 
312  {Periz,  Monum.  Germ.  hist.  Legg.  T.  II., 
.  53G),  ^  decrees :  •*  ut  (seculares  potestates) 
on.^titutiones  Romanorum  pontificum  contra 
redictos  vel  in  causa  fidei  editas  observent  et 
iciant  ab  aliis  inyiolabiliter  observari."  In  the 
iws  of  the  realm,  after  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
entury,  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
lon  law  of  the  empire,  by  which  is  undoubtedly 
leant  the  canonical  law;  and  in  the  ordinance 
>r  the  imperial  council,  of  1654,  it  is  expressly 
ivid :  "  Let  our  imperial  capitulation  also,  every 
nal  decree  of  the  realm  ....  corpus  juris  ci vi- 
ta et  canonici  ....  be  always  on  the  table  of 
be  imperial  council,  to  be  used  in  doubtful 
ases,  and  never  be  removed."  But  in  modern 
imcs  the  Book  of  the  Canon  Law  has  been 
horn  of  its  former  importance  and  force  by  the 
egislation  of  particular  nations  superseding 
he  common  law,  as  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Baden, 
cc.  Wasserschleben. — E.  D.  Teomans. 

Canstein,  Karl  Hildebrand,  Marquis  of,  was 
)orn  in  1667  at  his  father's  estate,  Lindenberg, 
Brandenburg,  who  was  a  pious,  well-educated 
lohleman,  high  in  office.  In  1683  he  com- 
aenced  the  study  of  law  in  company  with  his 
brother  at  Franfort,  a.  d.  0.  After  three  years 
le  travelled  with  him.  In  1680  he  was  attached 
0  the  court,  of  which  however  he  soon  jjrew 
ired.  He  then  accompanied  the  army  to  Flan- 
lers  as  a  volunteer.  Here  he  was  seized  by  a 
langerous  disease,  and  vowed,  if  permitted  to 
ive,  to  serve  the  Lord  forever.  He  recovered 
tnd  retired  to  private  life.  In  1691  he  formed 
ntimate  connections  with  Spener  and  Franke. 
lis  marriage  with  Bertha  of  Crosigk  (1707), 
vas  childless.  She  died  in  1718.  He  himself 
ollowed  the  next  year.  Canstein  is  remarkable 
or  his  deep  piety  and  active  spirit  of  benevo- 
ence.  Of  his  literary  labors  his  "  Harmony 
»f  the  four  Gospels,"  a  practical  exegetical 
vork,  deserves  notice.  The  greatest,  most 
>lessod,  and  permanent  monument  of  his  piety, 
8  ''The  Canstein  BibU  Society,'*  The  first 
mpulse  to  this  enterprise  was  given  by  a  pam- 
)hlet  of  his  (1710)  in  which  he  showed  how,  by 
<tereotypes  and  other  economical  measures, 
iheap  editions  of  Scripture  could  be  issued. 
^>s  project  found  general  favor.  By  the  con- 
•ributions  of  his  friends,  to  which  he  himself 
iddcd  1000  crowns,  he  was  enabled  to  commence 
;he  work  the  same  year.  The  text  was  care- 
"lly  revised.  In  1712-13,  three  editions  of  the 
^'  T.,  and  soon  after  the  whole  Bible,  were 
ssaed  at  a  very  low  price.    They  were  received 


so  favorably,  that  before  his  death,  100,000  New 
Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  were  issued. 
After  his  death,  A.  11.  Franke,  of  the  Orphan 
Institute  at  Halle,  conducted  the  Institute  suc- 
cessfully. In  1727  a  building  was  erected  for 
it,  and  to  this  was  added  a  printing  office  in 
1734,  and  a  storehouse  in  1744.  In  1722,  Bibles 
were  first  printed  in  the  Polish  and  the  Bohe- 
mian languages.  Until  1843,  there  have  been 
circulated  4,612,000  Bibles,  and  2,630,000  Tes- 
taments, at  the  following  prices:  the  Bible  in 
12mo.  at  10  sgr.  =  22  cents.  In  small  8vo.  at 
11  sgr.  In  large  8vo.  at  14  sgr.  In  4to.  at 
1  Th.  5  sgr.  =  75  cents.  The  N.  T.  with  the 
Psalms  at  7}  sgr.^16  cents,  and  4}  and  3  sgr. 
=  6^  cents.  The  Psalms  and  Jesus  Siracb, 
each  at  8  Pf.=l|  cents.  The  Institute  employs 
an  inspector,  a  factor  with  his  assistant,  a  clerk, 
a  packer,  and  36  hands.  They  have  4  presses, 
and  issue  36,000  impressions  per  diem.  Many 
Bibles  are  given  away  to  the  poor.  The  widows 
of  the  employees  are  taken  care  of  in  a  special 
house. 

Cf.:  Geschichte  d.  Canst.  Bibel-Anstalt,  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Niemeyer.  Halle,  1827.  Memoria  Can- 
steiniana,  by  A.  H.  Franke,  1722.  Life  of  Can- 
stein by  Spener,  republished  in  1740  by  Dr.  J. 
Lange.  Arnold. — Ruetenik. 

Canus,  Melchior,  a  celebrated  theologian  of 
the  Romish  Church,  born  at  Taracon.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple and  the  successor  of  the  renowned  realist, 
Franciscus  Victoria.  He  died  whilst  provincial 
of  his  order  in  1560.  —  His  principal  (posthu- 
mous) work,  loci  theologici,  was  no  system  of 
theology,  but  a  work  on  the  sources  and  method 
of  theology.  It  first  appeared  in  Salamanca, 
1563,  and  often  afterwards ;  last  in  1776,  ed.  by 
Serry,  his  defender  (Schrockh,  n.  K.-Gesch.  ^ 
IV. ;  GiBSELER,  Eccl.  11.).  Weizsacker.* 

Capernaum  (KaHipvaovft ;  or  better,  perhaps- 
Ka4KipveMvit,  i.  e.,  in  Hebrew,  the  village  of 
Nahum,  the  man  from  whom  it  took  its  name), 
was  a  flourishing  town  at  the  time  of  Christ 
[ Matth.  11 :  23),  near  Lake  Gennesareth  (John 
6:17),  belonging  to  Galilee  (Luke  4:31).  and 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Naphthali  and  Zebu- 
Ion  (Matth,  4:13).  In  its  synagogue  Jews 
taught  (John  6 :  59 ;  Mark  1 :  21).  As  the  place 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apocrypha,  it 
probably  arose  in  the  century  before  Christ. 
Josephus  {de  vita,  {  72),  calls  it  a  village.  In 
Bell.  Jud.  3,  10,  8,  he  mentions  a  stream  of  the 
same  name.  Robinson  found  one  at  Kb^i  Min- 
yeh,  called  Ain  et  Tin  (II.,  403),  and  thinks  it 
the  site  of  ancient  Capernaum.  But  the  ruins 
of  Tell  Hdm  (an  abbrev.  of  Nahum),  further 
north,  are  regarded  by  others,  ( Winer,  &o.),  as 
its  site  (cf.  Robinson,  II.,  406).  As  it  was  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  lay  on 
the  highway  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Rittrr,  Erdk.  2,  390),  we  readily  con- 
ceive why  Jesus  so  often  frequented  it  (Matth. 
4:13;  9:1).  There  he  and  his  mother,  with 
her  family,  occupied  a  house  (Mark  2 : 2),  doubt- 
less the  one  owned  by  Peter  and  Andrew  (Mark 
1 :  29 ;  Matth.  17 :  24,  &c.).  It  afforded  a  suit- 
able  sphere  for  his  labors.  C.  was  the  place 
where  Matthew  was  called.  From  this  point 
the  seed  of  the  word  could  be  carried  out  in 
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OTery  direotion.  The  inhabitants,  however,  de- 
spised their  privileges,  and  hence  the  woe  de- 
nounced against  them.  Vaihinoer.* 

Caphtor,  the  primitive  home  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whence  they  spread    into  the  country 
around  Gaza  and  the  coasts  of  Palestine  (Deut. 
2 :  23 ;  Jer.  47 : 4 ;  Amos  9:7).    Jeremiah  calls 
it  an  "  isle"  (marg.  reading),  or  coast  country. 
In  Gen.  10 :  14  (and  consequently  in  1  Chron. 
1 :  12),  the  parenthesis  should  probably  follow 
Caphtorim.    With  some  insignificant  exceptions 
(c/TSiMOXis,  OnomasL,  4il;  Micqael.  SpicUtg. 
I.,  296),  the  following  four  significations  of  the 
name  have  been  maintained:   1)  Cappadocia 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  old  versions 
(c/.  BocHABT,  Phaleg,  IV.,  c.  32 ;  Michael.  Lc), 
from  the  similarity  of  the  name.    But  since 
Cappadocia  has  been  traced  to  the  old  Persian 
Caipatuk  or  Caiapaiuka  (Lassen,  Altpers.  Keil- 
scrift,  p.  88;   Rawlinsox,  Joum.  of  the  R. 
Asiat.  S.,  XL,  P.  I.,  95,  &c.),  this  supposed  re- 
semblance vanishes.      Bochart  supported  his 
view  by  the  generic  meaning  of  Caphtor,  pome- 
granate, which  corresponds  with  llCitj,  a  city  of 
Pamphilia.    Unfortunately,  the  assumed  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  unfounded  (rf.  Stark,  Gaza, 
I.,  105).  —  2)  Cyprus  was  nreferred  by  Calmei 
(Ist  ed.  Comm.  on  Gen. ;  Micqael.  Spicil.  I., 
302,  Ac.),  by  Hock  (Crete.  I.,  368).  and  by 
Redslob  (altt.  Nam  en,  15),  who  makes  Caphtor 
a  port  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island,  on  the 
S.  £.  of  which  lay  Kittim ;  from  both  the  whole 
island  received  its  name  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  true,  Caphtor  and  Cyprus  {Kvjtpoj)  corres- 
pond nearly  enough ;  but  as  Kittim  (Chittim) 
IS  the  usual  Hebrew  name  for  Cyprus,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable to  connect  it  with  Caphtor,  and  pre- 
dicate this  use  of  it  upon  the  supposed  geogra- 
phical ignorance  of  the  Hebrews. — 3)  Crete, 
first  proposed  by  Lakem acher  (ohserv,  phil.,  IL, 
11,  Ac. ;  Calmet,  dissert,  sur  Vorigine  et  Us  divi- 
niUs  d.  PhilisL,  in  Disquiss,  bibL,  III.,  25,  &c.). 
was  so  favorably  received,  that  most  modern 
scholars    adopted  it  ( Gesenius,  Lex. ;    Rosen- 
mUUer,   Movers,   Lengerke,  Ewald^    &c..    &c.). 
The  principal  ground  for  it  is  this,  that  whilst 
in  Deut.  2 :  23,  the  Philistines  are  called  Caph- 
iorim,  in  1  Sam.  30 :  14 ;  Ezek.  25 :  16 ;   Zeph. 
2:5,  they  are  called  Cherethites  (Cretans).  The 
body-guard  of  David,  also,  consisted  of  **  Cre- 
tans and  Philistines,"  and  some  dark  hints  of 
olassio  antiquity  intimate  a  connection  between 
the  two.    Hock  (L  c),  strongly  objects  to  this 
opinion  that  the  Phosnioians  would  not  have 
tolerated  a  settlement  of  the  maritime  Cretans 
80  near  their  coast ;  and  Quairemlrt  pronounces 
it  (Journal  d.  Sav,  1846,  p.  265),  a  sheer  hypo- 
thesis.— 4)  T/ie  coasts  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  are 
thought  to  be  Caphtor  by  Stark  (Gaza,  p.  76), 
who  thinks  the  Philistines  sprang  from  the 
Egyptian  Hvksos.    This  accords  with  the  theory 
of  Saadia.  IIeine  [ohs.  sacr,  IL.  6,  10) ;  Cellar. 
(notit.  orbis  ant.  IIL,  13,  212  [cd.  Schwartz,  IL, 
504]  ).  and  Quatrbv^re,  who  locates  Caphtor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco.     If  Stark's  opinion 
concerning  the  identity  .of  the  Philistines  (see 
Art.)  and  Hyksos  is  correct,  his  explanation  of 
Caphtor  may  be  unobjectionable.     Arnold.* 
Capistraniu.  or  rather  John  de  Capistrano, 
^386,  was  a  jurist  until  his  30th  year.    He 


then  joined  the  Franciscans,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  severe  asceticiim  and 
zeal  against  heretics.  In  Italy  he  strove  for  3)') 
years  against  the  Fratricclli.  He  also  adroftiteJ 
the  more  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  hit 
order.  In  1450,  Nicholas  V.  sent  him  to  Ge^ 
many,  partly  to  oppose  the  Hussites,  portlr  to 
operate  for  a  crusade  against  the  Tarks.  In 
the  former  object  he  succeeded ;  but  failing  to 
enlist  the  German  States  in  Frankfort  and 
Neustadt,  1454-5,  in  a  crusade,  he  raised  ao 
army  by  his  own  efforts,  through  his  influcnc? 
with  the  people  as  an  orator  and  saint,  nn  1  nc- 
dered  important  services  in  the  war  ag^in.«t  th^ 
Turks.  He  died  soon  after  from  the  effects  d 
extreme  asceticism.  Alexander  YIIL  canonitei 
him  in  1690  (cf.  Ersch  and  Gruber), 

Weizsackbk* 
CajpitO  (Kopfel,  Kopflin),   Wolfgang  Fahn- 
ciiis  (the  last  sometimes  used  by  him  to  desig- 
nate his  father's  occupation),  the  son  of  a  in- 
ner and  respected  alderman  in  Ilagenaa,  El^'f. 
where  he  was  born  in  1478.     His  father  felt  s- 
averse  to  the  clerical  profession  of  his  day,  thi: 
he  opposed  his  son's  inclination  to  study  th('> 
logy.     lie  designed   him  for  medicine.    Bs: 
after  Capito  became  a  physician  (1498),  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity,  and  with  such  wc^^'^ 
that  in  1506  he  obtained  the  D.  D.  in  Freibar: 
He  also  studied  jurisprudence  under  th'*  ^^ 
nowned  Zasius,  and  soon  obtained  the  LLP. 
For  a  time  he  taught  in  the  University  of  Fr?^ 
burg,  but  in  1512  accepted  a  call  of  Rosenberz. 
B.   of  Spires,   to    the  pastorate  of  Bruchfil 
which  he  filled  three  years.     While  there  !h 
took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  a  converted  Je». 
and  became   acquainted  with  CEcolampadia' 
then  residing  in  Heidelberg.     S<wn  after,  Chrir 
topher  B.  of  Utenheim  called  him  to  the  Catb<^ 
dral  in  Basel.    Erasmus,  who  had  shortly  bef  ^ 
come  to  Basel,  soon  discovered  in  Capito  a  kii:- 
dred  spirit,  and  paid  him   attention.    Cftpi^- 
now  became  acquainted  with  Luther's  ▼ritinj'. 
and  aided  in  their  circulation.    He  lectured  a 
Romans  in  the  University,  and  by  his  serm^f' 
helped  to  awaken  the  first  reformatory  ideas  id 
Basel ;  although  in  this  respect  he  acted  cau- 
tiously  (cf,   Herzog's,  (Ecolamp.).     I^^' | 
strong  temptation  for  his  natural  timidity  ari 
love  of  peace,  to  be  called  in  1520  to  the  C>on 
of  Elector  Albrecht,  Archb.  of  Mayence.   H^^ 
position  towards  Luther  proves  this,     "^"'^ 
Luther,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  sent  from  i-* 
Wartburg,  vehemently  denounced  his  conrj" 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  traffic,  Cspito  "^ 
plied,  and  admonished  L.  to  greater  modcrati  r. 
But  Luther  repudiated  the  imputations,  in » 
letter  of  Jan.   17.  1522,  reproved  C.  for  &'> 
worldly  prudence,  and  accused  him  of  ^y?^J[!*|; 
and  apostasy  from  acknowledged  truth.   1  -^ 
letter  deeply  wounded  Capito,  and  led  him  " 
visit  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  and  seek  reconcun- 
tion.     He  did  not  stay  much  longer  in  Mayenfe^ 
Breaking  loose  from  his  unpleasant  nW^^ 
there,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  in  May»  1'-': 
where  Leo  X.  had  presented  him  with  »  V^^^, 
in  1521.    About  the  same  time.  Charles  >  ^'^ 
vated  him  to  the  nobilitv.    The  Reformation 
had  been  introduced  into  Strasburg  by  Zell  ana 
others.    Capito  got  into  the  midst  of  the  exciw- 
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tent,  ftnd  aeain  became  so  apprefaenstTe  of  ex- 
esses,  that  he  even  besought  Zell  to  leave  the 
ity,  lest  civil  discords  might  arise.  Zeirs 
nanly  and  decided  refusal  put  Capito's  timidity 
o  shame.  Thenceforth.  C.  became  a  champion 
if  evangelical  truth.  He  preached  in  the  Ca- 
;hedral  on  several  successive  Sabbaths,  openly 
leclarin;;  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Al)out  this  time  he  assumed  full  citizen- 
ship. He  now  drew  upon  himself  all  the  enmity 
md  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  by  its  foes.  lie  pub- 
lished a  vindication,  addressed  to  the  B.  of 
Strasburg,  frankly  avowing  his  principles. 
From  this  time  he  zealously  co-operated  with 
Zell,  Bucer,  &c.,  in  perfecting  the  Reformation 
in  Strasburg,  helping  them  to  steer  it  through 
many  storms.  In  August,  1524,  he  married 
Agnes  Ulrich,  the  daughter  of  a  quindecemvir 
of  Strasburg.*  He  also  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation into  Hagenau  (1525),  and  took  part  in 
Bucer's  irenical  efforts  in  the  sacramentarian 
controversy.  He  assisted  in  preparing  the  Conf, 
tdrapoUiana  (1530),  attended  several  religious 
conferences,  the  disputation  (1528),  and  Synod 
of  Berne  (see  Berne  Si/nod).  He  also  attended 
the  Diet  in  Regensburg,  and  died  of  the  pesti- 
lence soon  after  his  return  to  Strassburg,  in 
Dec.  1541.  Of  his  works  we  name:  InstU,  he- 
hraic(B,  Argent,  1526;  Enarrationea  in  Hub,  et 
Eoseam;  de  reformando  a  pxiero  Theologo;  Ex- 
pUcat.  in  Hexaem.;  Resp,  de  missa ;  Matrimonio 
etjure  magisiratus  in  relig,,  1537;  Vita  (Eco- 
fawip.,  &o.  — (Comp.  Adami,  Vila:,  41-43;  Ger- 
DEsii.  IlisL  Re/.,  I.,  115-18;  Athen.  Rauricce, 
10;  RoDRicH,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  im  Elsasz.  II., 
149,  &c.        ^  Haoenbach.* 

Capitrilaries  are  the  statutes  issued  by  the 
Frankish  kings,  which  in  earlier  times  are 
called :  consiilutiones,  edicta^  decreta,  decretiones, 
prwrrptiones,  ordinaiiones,  pactionea,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  Carlovingians:  capittda,  capitU' 
laria,  capiltdationes,  because  published  in  chap- 
ters (EicnHORN,deutsche  Staats-  u.  Rechtsgesch. 
{ 149,  not.  d.).  The  edict  was  adopted  by  the 
advice  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  (Pertz,  Monum.  Germ.  T, 
III.,  fol.  5, 16,  &c.) ;  it  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation by  the  Chancellor,  who  sent  copies  in  the 
form  of  the  original  MSS.  preserved  in  the  royal 
archives,  to  the  Bishops  and  Counts.  As  the 
king  was  head  of  the  entire  kingdom,  as  well  as 
of  each  single  branch,  the  Capitularies  were 
partly  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  partly  the  law 
of  each  state  (legibus  addenda).  For  the  former 
the  consent  of  the  states  sufficed,  the  latter  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  people  ( Capit  Sazo- 
num,  a.  797 ;  Capit.  quce  in  Uge  Salica  mittenda 
9unf,  a.  803,  and  Cap,  minora,  a,  803,  c.  19,  &c.. 
m  Pertz.  III.,  f.  75,  112-15).  Then  it  became 
^  law.  fear.  —  Besides  capitula  and  leges  (also 
^ges  mundance),  leges  ecclesiaticce  are  men- 
tioned (Pertz.  I,  c,  f.  509) ;  they  are  the  gene- 
ral ecclesiastical  fules  of  which  it  is  said  in 
•c'^.  I  6. :  *^utsi episcopi  injuste  fecerint,  secun- 
ium  quod  sacri  cAnro^fss  kt  sACRis  leges,  quas 


*  A^f  her  death  he  married  ^librandis  Rosenblatt, 
me  widow  of  (Eoolampadius,  who,  after  O's  death,  was 
n^rried  to  Baoer. 


ECCL.  catrol.  probat  ET  SERYAT,  prosfigunt,  hoe 
eonim  judicio,  quorum  interest,  emendare  pj'ocu' 
rant."  But  this  docs  not  thus  exclude  the  canon 
law  contained  in  the  Capitularies.  The  sacr, 
leg,,  quas  eccl.  caih.  probat.,  &c.,  differ  from  the 
sacr,  canones  (decrees  of  Councils)  in  being  eccl. 
statutes  issued  by  temporal  authority.  This  in- 
cludes especially  the  Romish  law,  and  the  eccl. 
law  enacted  by  Frankish  Diets,  and  all  the  eccl. 
laws  found  in  the  civil  codes  of  the  Frankish 
empire.  In  earlier  times,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral affairs  were  acted  upon  in  common  at  the 
Diets,  hence  the  capitularies  are  full  of  eccl.  di- 
rections. Charlemagne,  however,  after  a.  811, 
separated  the  two  courts,  and  directed  the 
Bishops  and  Abbots  to  act  upon  eccl.  matters.' 
Thenceforth,  capitula  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  leges  eccles.*  The  Frankish 
kings  ordered  no  official  collection  of  Capitula- 
ries. Anseqis  (see  Art.)  therefore  sought  to 
supply  the  want.  For  the  continuation  of  the 
worK,  see  Benedict  Levita, — The  first  edition  of 
Capitularies,  was  prepared  by  Vitus  Amerpach, 
Ingolst.  1545 ;  the  ed.  of  J.  Tilius,  appeared  in 
Paris,  1548,  enlarged  by  P.  PiTHiius,  Paris, 
1588,  republished  in  1603-40.  Fuller  ed.  were 
edited  by  IIerold.  Basel,  1557,  and  Lindenbrog, 
Frankf.  1613.  These  were  followed  by  portions 
not  previously  published,  by  different  scholars. 
From  the  material  thus  gathered,  Stepiien 
Baluze  prepared  a  superior  ed.,  Paris,  1677,  2 
fol. ;  again  by  B.  Chiniac,  1780  (substantially  re- 
printed in  Georoiscq,  corpus  juris  German,  Ilal. 
1738 ;  Canciani,  barbarorum  leg.  antia.,  III. ; 
and  Walter,  corp.  jur.  Germ.,  II.,  III.),  The 
best  ed.  is  that  of  Pertz,  Mon,  Germ,  hist., 
legum  T,  I.  II.,  Hanover,  1835-37,  fol.  Vol.  I. 
contains  the  capitularies  from  a,  554,  to  a,  021 ; 
Vol.  II.,  supplements  since  a.  500,  and  the  con- 
tinuation to  a.  1313.  Other  supplements  were 
added  subsequently.  The  index  of  the  first  10 
vols,  of  the  Mon.  Germ.,  gives  a  chronological 
view  of  all. — Cf.  Pertz,  in  d.  Gottinger  gelehrten 
Anzeigen.  1835.  Nro.  164;  Knust,  Ileidelb. 
Jahrb.  1837,  p.  37  ;  Phillips,  Munchner  gelehrt 
Anz.,  Bd.  Vi.  II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Cappadooia  was  the  most  eastern  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  was  variously  extended  at 
different  times.  At  the  time  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  under  whom  (though  with  its  own 
governors)  we  first  find  the  country,  it  was 
bounded,  E.  by  Armenia  Minor,  N.  by  the  Black 
Sea,  W.  by  Paphlagonia  (Slrabo,  p.  540,  sq.), 
and  Pbrygia,  S.  by  Ljrcaonia  and  the  Taurus, 
which  separated  it  from  Cilicia  (Herod.  1,  72, 
76;  Slrabo,  533,  568;  P/oZ.  5,  6).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  M.  this  country,  which 
Strabo  says  (539),  was  1800  stadia  broad,  and 
3000  long,   passed    over    to    Eumenes    (Plut. 

*  Capit.  Aqnitgran.  a.  811,  in  Ptrtz,  I.  c,  f.  166;  ef, 
HiKCMAR,  </«  ordint  palutti,  e.  35.  —  Ludovici  Conttit, 
de  eonwntibtu  Arehiepitc,  habendit,  a.  828,  Pertz, 
f.  827. 

'  Henee,  it  is  said  in  Karoli  XL,  eonventiu  apud 
Pi»t(u,  a,  869,  &  7 :  Ut  t>  epUeopi  tut^  laieit  injuttB 
feetrint,  et  ipei  laid  te  ad  noe  inde  reelamaverint,  fio«. 
tri  regim  poteetali  ....  epUeopi  obediant,  ut  tecundnm 
eanetoe  eanonee,  etjuxta  legee  quae  eecl,  cathol,  prohai 
et  tervat,  et  eecundum  capitula  avi  et  patrie  nottri,  hua 
emendare  curent. 
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Eamen.  o.  3 ;  JastiD,  13,  4 ;  Cart.  10,  10],  but 
after  his  death,  Ariarathes  III.  (son  of  the  king 
of  the  country  whom  Perdicas  crucified  at  its 
conqaest),  assisted  by  the  Armenian  king,  Ar- 
doates,  regained  his  father's  kingdom.  After 
this  time  we  find  the  kings  of  Capp.  freaaently 
involved  in  the  Syrian,  Asiatic,  and  Roman 
wars.  Strabo  (534),  says  that  under  the  Per- 
sians the  country  was  divided  into  two  satrapies, 
and  subsequently  we  read  of  a  Capp,  ad  Pon- 
fum,  and  another  ad  Taurum  or  Capp.  major.  The 
latter,  Capp.  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  was  divided  into  ten 
satrapies,  to  which  Rome  added  the  eleventh, 
which  previously  belonged  to  Cilicia  (JiLstin, 
37,  .1;  Strabo,  553).  The  Cappadocians,  who, 
as  late  as  92  B.  C,  contemned  the  freedom  prof- 
fered by  the  Romans  {Justin.  38,  2;  Strabo, 
540),  continued  under  *their  domestic  princes 
until  the  Romans  made  it  a  province.  Its  last 
king  was  Archelaus,  whom  Antonius  elevated 
in  B.  0.  34,  and  on  whom  Augustus  bestowed 
lesser  Armenia  and  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  {Dio 
Cass.  49,  32 ;  Strabo,  534).  But  Tiberius  hated 
him  for  some  neglect,  and,  having  enticed  him 
to  Rome,  put  him  to  death.  Cappadocia  then 
'became  a  Roman  province,  a.  17,  and  was  placed 
under  a  legate  (Tacit.  Ann.  2,  42,  56 ;  Dio 
Cass.  57,  17;  by  Vespasian  under  a  consul, 
Suet.  Vesp.  c.  8).  Under  Trajan  or  Adrian, 
several  strips  of  country  were  taken  from  C. 
and  attached  to  Armenia ;  Pontus,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  joined  to  it,  hence  Pont.  Capp.,  but 
afterwards  separated  again.  After  Valens, 
Capp.  proper  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
both  placed  under  one  ruler;  but  after  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  Capp,  prima,  north.  Capp.,  was  go- 
verned by  a  consul.  Justinian  formed  a  third 
district  out  of  the  west,  part  (Novell.  Justin. 
XXX. ;  Wesseling  in  Hierokl.  p.  698,  et  proleg., 
624,  &c.).  —  The  Cappadocians  were  considered 
a  brave,  but  faithless  people.  The  Greeks  called 
them  "  Syrians,"  or  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Syrians  proper,  Aevxotfvpoc  [Strabo,  544,  737 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  6,  3),  but  probably  in  a  general 
sense,  as  they  called  the  entire  country,  from 
Babylonia  to  the  Bay  of  Issue,  Syria  (ftELAND, 
Palcest.  16),  without  intending  thereby  to  imply 
anything  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Cappa- 
docians. Even  if  Assyrian  colonies  extended 
into  Pontus,  the  language  of  the  Cappadocians 
proves  {Strabo,  552)  that  they  were  of  Indo- 
germanio,  or  Iranian,  origin  (Lassen,  ".iiber  d. 
alten  kleinas.  Sprachen,''  in  d.  Ztschr.  d.  deutsch- 
morgehl.  Gesellsch.,  1856,  X.,  364,  376,  &c.). 
As  Herod.  7,  72,  observes,  the  Persians  called 
these  "  Syrians"  KartjtdBoxss ;  and  this  domes- 
tic name  of  the  nation  was  written  Catapatuka 
in  the   old   quadrate   Persian   letter.     Benfey 

IMonatsnamen  einiger  alten  Volker,  Berlin, 
836,  p.  116,  &c.),  traces  the  name  to  the  Zend 
Hraspadakhja^^the  country  of  good  horses,  for 
which  Capp.  was  noted  (Strabo,  525).  The 
Capp.  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
towns  Comana,  Mazaka,  of  the  God  Asbamaeus, 
of  the  kings  Ariarathes,  Ariavamnes,  Ariobar- 
zanes,  are  obviously  derived  from  the  Indo- 
germanic  dialect. — In  1  Maco.  15 :  22,  the  Capp. 
king,  Ariarathes — the  6th  of  the  name — is  men- 
tioned (cf.  Justin,  35, 1 ;  36,  3 ;  37, 1 ;  Winer's 


Lex.,  AriaratJies).  The  last  king  of  Capp.,  A^ 
chelaus,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alei^ 
ander,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne, 
But  even  Archelaus  could  not  shield  his  son-in^ 
law  against  the  suspicions  of  his  father  (<*/ 
Joseph.  Ant.  XVI..  1,  2;  3,  2,  Ac. ;  Art.  Herod]j 
—  At  the  time  of  Christ,  some  Jews  lived  io 
Capp.  (Acts  2 :  9),  and  Christian  congregations 
were  early  formed  there  (1  Pet.  1:1).  These 
were  subsequently  distinguished  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  pure  doctrine  ( Greg.  Naz.,  or.  20).  Three 
great  church  teachers  sprang  from  Capp.  Greg- 
ory Naz.,  his  friend  Basil  M.,  B.  of  Ce8area,the 
capital  of  Capp.  prima,  and  bis  brother  Gregory, 
B.  of  Nyssa.  Tyana,  the  birth-place  of  Apollo 
nius,  and  capital  of  Capp.  secunda,  Comana,  and 
Cucnsus  (the  place  to  which  Chrysostom  was 
banished),  were  other  important  towns. — ^On  tbc 
history  of  C.  cf.  Haakh  in  Pauly's  R.-Encjclop. 
I.,  678, 746  ;  on  its  soil,  &c.,  Grotenfeld,  in  do. 
II.,  135,  and  Winer's  Lex. ;  see  Art.  Caphtor. 

RiJETSCHL* 

Cappel,  Louis   {Ludovictts  Cappellus),  was 
born  on  15  th  October  1585,  in  the  village  of 
Saint    Elier,    near    Sedan,   of   a    very  noble 
family,  which  numbered  amongst  its  members 
many   distinguished    statesmen,   lawyers,  and 
theologians.     In   order  to   understand  his  po- 
sition, it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  details 
concerning  his  uncle,  his  father,  and  his  oldest 
brother,  who,  by  the  fervor  and  steadfastness 
of  their  faith,  and  by  their  devotion  to  science, 
illustrated  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.— 
Of  the  sons  of  Jacques  Cappel  I.,  who  died  a 
Catholic  (1541),  the  best  known  are  Jacqm 
Cappel  n.  (the  oldest),  heir  of  le  Tilloy,  born 
in  Paris,  1529,  and  the  father  of  Ludovicus, 
and  Louis  Cappel,  with  the  affix  de  Moniambertt 
born  in  Paris,  1534,  who,  not  heeding  the  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  to  study  law,  betook  him- 
self to  theology.     Having  induced  the  Emperor 
Charles  IX.  to  grant  an  edict  (January,  1561) 
permitting  ttf  the  members   of  the  Reformed 
Church  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he 
settled   as   pastor  at  Meaux.      From  Geneva, 
whither  civil  troubles  had  compelled  him  to 
flee,  he  went  to  Sedan,  and,  after  having  labored 
a  short  time  in  Antwerp,  returned  again  to 
Sedan.    From  Clermont,  where  he  now  preached, 
the  Parisian  massacre  forced  him  again  to  seeiL 
refuge  in  Sedan.     On  his  return  from  Germany, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  engage  the  assist- 
ance of  Protestant  princes,  he  was  nominated 
Professor  of  Theology,  at  Leyden,  by  William 
of  Orange,  February,  1575.     The  following  year 
ho  returned  to  France,  and,  whilst  engaged  as 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan,  died  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age  (1586).    Of  his  writings  we 
have  only  his  Inaugural  Address  (delivered  at 
Leyden)  in  the  Athenis  Batavis  by  Meiirsius, 
which   also   contains  his  portrait  and  a  brief 
account  of  his  life.— The  oldest  brother  of  this 
Louis  Cappel  de  Moniambert,  Jacques  Cappelll, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  a  Diploma  of 
Charles  IX.  (1565)  Senator  in  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  of  Rennes,  was  five  years  after,  on 
account  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
deprived  of  this  position  by  an  imperial  edict. 
Though  again  nominated  by  the  King,  Senator 
in  the  highest  court  of  Paris,  in  accordanco 
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fith  aa  edict,  giTen  1576«— never  earned  into 
ilTect,  however — he  reinained  at  le  Tilloj  until 
1585,  when  the  Ligae  caused  an  order  to  be 
86ued  requiring  the  Reformed  either  to  attend 
Kas8  or  quit  the  kingdom.    Ho  preferred  flight 

0  obedience,  and,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Sedan, 
ras  born,  in  the  village  of  Saint  Elier,  Ludovicus 
Oapellus.  Three  months  afler  his  arrival  died 
us  brother,  Louis  Cappel  I.,  and  five  months 
ater,  Jacques  Cappd  IL,  leaving  behind  several 
)bildren.  of  whom  the  oldest  was  called  Jacques 
^appel  III.  (born  in  Rennes,  1570),  and  the 
roangest  Ludovicus  Cappellns.  His  mother 
laving  died  of  a  sickness  brought  on  by  re- 
norso  for  having  attended  mass,  into  which 
the  was  betrayed  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  pro- 
)erty  of  her  husband,  Ludovicus,  but  ei^ht 
nonths  old,  remained  until  his  eighth  year  with 
he  tenant  of  the  estate.  The  oldest  brother, 
Facqucfi,  had  become  owner  of  le  Tilloy.  He 
tame  thither  in  1593,  and,  having  rescued  his 
ronnfi^er  sisters  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
ook  Ludovicus  to  Sedan.  At  the  expiration 
if  two  years  he  returned  to  le  Tilloj,  and 
(reached  for  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  until  he  was  called  to  Sedan  as  pastor 
Xid  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Here  he  died  (1624), 
rhilst  engaged  as  professor  in  the  academy. 
■"or  a  catalogue  of  his  numerous  writings,  see 
\e  CappeUorum  gente,  in  Ludov.  Cappdli  com- 
untarii  tt  notce  criticas,  &c,,  published  by  Jacob 
/appellos,  the  son  of  Ludovicus,  Amsterdam, 
6S9 ;  here,  also,  his  Observationes  in  Libros  F.  T. 

Having  returned  from  a  four  years'  journey 
hrough  Qreat  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Oermanv, 
f  which  time  be  spent  two  years  in  the  study 
f  the  Arabic,  at  Oxford,  and  two  in  visiting 
ther  institutions,  the  Church  in  Bordeaux 
ffered  him  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  at 
iaumnr,  whither  he  went  in  1613.  Together, 
nd  at  the  same  time  with  lioyse^  Amyraut,  and 
osui  de  la  Place,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
'heology  in  Saumur  by  the  Reformed  Synod, 
rhere  he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
8t(i  June,  1658.  Married  in  1617.  he  had  five 
DDB,  two  of  whom  died  young.  The  third  be- 
ame  Receveur  des  Tailies  in  Saumur,  whilst 
be  oldest,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
rho  banished  him  from  his  house,  joined  the 
'atholic  Church.  His  youngest  son,  Jacques 
appel  IV.  (born  1639),  became  Professor  of 
[ebrew  at  Saumur  when  but  nineteen  years 
Id,  and  died  in  Hackney,  England,  whither 
le  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  compelled 
im  to  flee,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  1722. 

Of  the  many  celebrated  members  of  the 
appel  family,  Ludovicus  was  the  most  dis- 
nguisbed.  A  pious,  earnest,  and  vigorously 
nentific  man,  whilst  revelling  in  the  freedom 
r  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ,  ne  disdained  the 
avcry  of  human  traditions,  and,  courageously 
ablishing  the  resulto  of  all  his  investigations, 
as  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  they 
light  entail  upon  him.     His  theses  iheologiccc 

1  academia  Sulmuriensi  variis  temporibus  dis- 
ntiaice  sub  prcesidio  Lud.  CappeUi,  Mos,  Amy- 
Mi,  Jos,  Placcei  (3  vols.  4to.,  Salmurii,  1641), 
low  his  varied  and  extensive  erudition.  The 
lain  object  of  his  literary  activity  was  to  in- 
sstigato  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  text, 


and  to  expose  the  baseless  opinions  touching  it 
which  had  obtained  currency.  The  first  fruits 
of  his  studies  on  this  subject,  arcanum  pundor 
tionis  reoelaium  (in  the  append,  to  Jjud.  Cappell 
commentarii  et  notes  eriticae  in  V.  T.,  &c.,  Amst., 
1689,  p.  798,)  was  completed  in  1622  and  1623. 
Whilst  ^ux^or^  advised  him  neither  to  publish 
nor  to  teach  his  comparatively  new  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  or  Hebrew  punctuation,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  willingly  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  work,  hastened  to  issue  it, 
the  author's  name  being  withheld  for  weighty 
reasons,  as  be  states  in  the  introduction,  written 
in  January,  1624.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
the  Hebrew  pointo  were  neither  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Adam,  nor  added  to  the  consonante  of 
the  text  by  Moses  and  the  other  sacred  writers, 
nor  invented  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  with  a  view  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  text,  but,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  by  Jewish  critics.  The 
book  was  cordially  welcomed  by  many,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
with  the  issue  of  a  new  edition,  that  Buxtorff 
(the  son)  sharply  and  in  unbecoming  language 
assailed  it  in  his  tractatus  de  punctorum  origine, 
antiouiiate  et  auihoritaie,  oppos.  arcano  punctaH 
revet.  X.  CajmeUi  (Basel,  1648,  4to.),  which  Cap- 
pel  answered  in  his  vindicice  arcanipunciatioms, 
and  in  a  posthumous  treatise  published,  in  1689, 
by  his  son  Jacques  Cappell  m  the  Append,  to 
Jjud.  Cappelli  commentarii  et  notce  crit.  in  V.  T. 
The  various  versions  of  the  parallel  passages 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  deviations  of  the  ancient 
translations  from  the  Masor.  text,  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  falseness  of  the  prevailing 
Protestant  view  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  books  of  his  ciHlica  sacra  he 
enters  upon  investigations  touching:  (1)  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  the  different  versions  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  score  of  an  intentional  falsi- 
fying of  the  text,  (2)  the  citations  of  the  0.  T. 
in  the  New;  (3)  the  various  readings  of  the 
Chert  and  Kiib,  the  MSS.  of  the  Oriental  and 
Western  Jews,  printed  Bibles,  the  Masoretio 
and  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  (4)  the 
deviations  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint ; 
(5)  and  in  other  ancient  translations,  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  writings  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Masor.  text ;  (6)  and  seeks  to  show  how  the 
various  versions,  which  do  not  even  detract 
from  the  confidence  due  the  Scriptures  in  thinss 
qua:  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent,  are  to  be  a!d- 
judged.  Though  Protestants  vehemently  op- 
posed the  publication  of  this  book,  his  son,  Jean 
Cappellns,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  aided  by 
Mormns  and  Petavius,  obtained  a  royal  permit, 
and  it  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1650.  Buxtorff 
having  pointed  out  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  this  treatise  in  the  third  part  of  bis  tractatus 
de  punctorum  origine,  antiquitate  et  authoritatCf 
oppos,  arcano  punctationis  revel.  Inid.  Cappelli^ 
Lud.  Capp.  published  with  the  critica  sacra  a 
justa  defenso  adversus  injustum  censorem,  to 
which  Buxtorff  replied  in  his  anticritica  seu 
vindicice  veritatis  hebraicoe  advers^ts  Lud.  Cap- 
peUi  criticam  qitam  vocat  ^acram.  Against  an 
attack  by  Arnold  Boot,  Cappcllus  defended  him* 
self  in  his  de  critica  nuper  a  se  edita  ad  Jacobum 
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VMerium  episkia  apologeiiea,  Salmurii,  1651. 
His  third  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
tezti  is  the  Diatriba  de  verts  et  arUiquis  Hisbrceo- 
rum  Uteris,  Amsterdam,  1645,  12mo.,  composed 
in  reply  to  the  de  liierarum  Hd>raicarum  genuifM 
antiquiiate  (1643),  by  Buztorff.     Whilst  Cap- 

S>llanu8  asserted  the  priority  of  the  Samaritan 
ibie,  Buxtorff  maintained  that,  as  the  square 
letter  was  the  ancient  Hebrew  form  used  by 
Moses,  the  so-called  Samaritan  Bible  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  old  Hebrew  one,  and  that 
the  former  (square  letter|  was  not  first  made 
known  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
ezile. — Though  Cappellanus  found  opponents,  in 
Uiis  controyersy,  a  larfi^e  number  of  its  most 
distinguished  men  in  France,  as  also  of  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  whilst  the  theologians  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  sided  with  Buxtorff.  The  doc- 
trinal points  started  in  this  discussion  gradually 
losing  their  influence,  men  began  more  gene- 
rally to  appreciate  the  labors  of  Capellanns,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  re- 
cognised.— A  catalogue  of  Capellanus'  published 
and  unpublished  writings  may  be  found  in  his 
commenlarii  et  notes  criticcs  in  V,  T.,  issued  at 
Amsterdam  by  his  son  Jacques.  Besides  those 
noted  above,  may  be  mentioned :  Templi  Hiero- 
solymitani  delineatio  triplex  and  the  chratiologia 
sacra,  both  printed  in  the  prolegomenis  Biblio- 
rum  poli/glottorum,  Lond.,  the  latter  also  in 
Paris,  1655,  and  Historia  apostolica  iUustrata 
Oenev<Bf  1634,  and  again  Salmurii,  1683. — Of 
those  not  published:  (I)  Ap;t<uoypa^,  sive  de 
antiqua  Hebr(eorum,  Ckaldceorum,  Syrorum, 
item  Grcscorum  et  Laiinorum  scribendi  raiione ; 
(2)  an  antiqua  lectio  hoc  est  de  vera  et  legitima 
maximeque  antiqua  ratione  legcndi  HAraica 
liber;  (3)  an  anti^ia  ratio  legendi  et  pronunci- 
andi  hebraice  scnpta,  quce  temporibus  LXXin- 
terpretum  et  Hieronymi  usurpaia  fuit.  Comp. 
Lud.  Capp,  commentarius  adjilios  suos  Joannem, 
iMdovicum  et  Jacobum  de  Capellorum  gente, 
written  originally  in  French,  translated  into 
Latin  by  his  son  James,  and  published  simul- 
taneously with  Lud,  Capp.  commentarii,  Ac, 
Amsterd..  1689. — ( '^iQiLno^)Memoirespouraervir 
it  Vhistoire  des  hommes  illustres,  torn,  XXTl, 
(Dox.  Liron)  Singularitis  historiques  et  litte- 
raires,  torn.  III. — Biographic  universelU,  in  7 
parts.  Bbrtekau. — Ermentrout. 

Capuohins.  — Matth'dus  von  Bassi  (in  the 
dukedom  Urbino),  having  left  the  Obnervanti- 
cloister  of  Montefalconi,  appeared  (1526)  in 
Rome,  before  Pope  Clement  YII.,  who  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  pyramid-shaped  cap  and  his 
long  beard,  and  the  privilege  of  preaching  every- 
where, provided  he  would  yearly  attend  the 
Provincial-chapter  of  the  Observanti.  The 
Duchess  of  Camerino,  a  niece  of  the  Pope,  took 
him  under  her  protection,  together  with  the  Ob- 
servant, Louis  of  Fossombrone,  who,  having 
also  conceived  an  ardent  love  for  the  cap,  the 
long  beard,  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis,  particularly  as  it  regarded  the 
practice  of  pure  poverty,  obtained,  1526,  from 
the  Pope  in  writing,  the  same  permission  he  had 
orally  granted  M.  Persecuted  by  the  Obser- 
vanti-Provincial  of  Ancona,  L.  together  with 
his  brother  Raphael,  M.  and  a  fourth  one,  fled 


for  refuge  to  the  Duke  of  Camerino,  who  effected 
(1527)  their  reception  as  Fraires  minores  ertatir 
tee,  into  the  obedience  and  protection  of  the 
Conventuals*     Pope  Clement  VII.   now  gave 
them  a  Bull  (July  18, 1528),  which  erected  them 
into  a  particular  congregation  with  the  above- 
mentioned  peculiarities,  freed  them  from  the 
Observanti,  and  subjected  them  to  the  Conven- 
tuals, who  had  the  right  of  confirming  their 
general  vicar  (but  one  being  allowed  them),  of 
appointing  examiners,  and  of  requiring  them  in 
processions   to   walk  under   the    standard  of 
their  Cross.    They  were  now  called  Cajwnsi 
ordinis  fratrum  mitiorum,  or,  Fratres  minora 
Oapucini,    Their  first  cloister  was  that  of  Col- 
mensono,  given  them  by  the  Duchess  of  Came- 
rino.   In  the  year  1529,  they  had  four  monu- 
teries,  and  at  the  first  chapter  convened  in  the 
same  year,  at  Alvacina,  by  Louis,  were  framed 
the  regulations  of  the  new  society,  which  vere 
enlarged  and  changed,  in  non-essentials,  iu  1536 
and  1575.    To  observe  the  ancient  strictness  in 
Divine  worship,  to  refuse  pay  for  Mass,  to  pnj 
in  silence  two  hours  each  day,  to  beg  neither 
meat,  nor  eggs,  nor  cheese,  but  to  accept  them 
when  offered,  to  ask  for  no  more  than  somced  for 
the  day,  to  gather  provisions  only  for  three,  at  the 
most  for  seven  days,  to  touch  no  monev,  to  prac- 
tise the  strictest  abstinence  (though  the  use  of 
meat  and  wine  was  not  forbidden),  to  dress  in 
poor,  coarse,  narrow  garments,  to  go  barefooted, 
to  journey  neither  on  horseback  nor  in  vehicles, 
to  have  neither  procurators  nor  syndics,  to  ad- 
mit, as  novices,  persons  neither  too  young  nor 
too  weak,  and  but  six  or  seven,  at  the  highest 
ten  or  twelve  brothers,  in  one  cloister;  these 
were  some  of  the  rules  they  adopted  for  their 
conduct    Besides  the  general- vicar,  the  Cap. 
had  trustees  and  superiors  who  were  newfj 
elected  each  year,  the  former  excepted,  who  re* 
tained  his  office  for  three  years.     To  Matthaas 
of  Bassi,  who  was  made  the  first  vicar,  6a^ 
ceeded  Louis  of  Fossombrone,  who  ruled  to 
1525,  during  which  time  the  Order  gained  a 
foothold  in  Kome  and  Naples,  and  survived  a 
persecution  that  ceased  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  III.    Bernhard  of  Asti  was  the  next  vicar, 
and  a  chapter  convened,  at  the  instigation  of 
Louis,  by  the  Pope  under  the  superintendent 
of  a  Cardinal  (1536),  confirmed  him,  and  ex- 
pelled L.  for  contumacy,  whilst  Matthaus  him- 
self, having  out  off  the  long  spire  of  bis  cap,  bj 
permission  of  the  Pope,  wandered  about,  preach- 
ing as  he  went.    Bernhard  Occhino  (see  Art 
Anti-Trinit),  who,  after  having  discharged  the 
office  of  vicar  in  1538,  was  constrained  again  to 
assume  it  in  1541,  having  renounced  Romanism 
and  fled  to  Qeneva,  where  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife,  the  Pope  wished  to  abolish  the  Order,  but 
was  induced  by  their  humble  entreaties  and 
submission  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  allow  it  the 
privilege  of  preaching  which  he  had  revoked 
(1545).    The  crassest  mortification  of  the  senses, 
and  the  utter  neglect  both  of  body  and  soal, 
which  charact«rized  the  Cap.,  gave  them  a  threat 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  people.    Whilst 
the  Jesuits  accomplished  a  great  deal  bj  a  wrong 
use  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  they  effected  not 
much  less  by  means  of  spiritual  poverty,  or 
rather  by  the  want  of  spiritual  strength.  At 
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Srst  restricted  to  Italy,  tbe  Cap.  in  the  ^ear 
1573,  throagb  the  influence  of  Chas.  IX.,  ^ined 
n  foothold  in  Paris,  in  1592  in  Innsbruck,  Ger- 
many, about  the  same  time  in  Switzerland,  and 
since  1606  in  Spain.    They  followed  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese  across  the  ocean,  and 
busied  themselves  with  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.      The 
abolition  of  monkery,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding cent,  in  Germany  and  France,  almost] 
wholly  annihilated  the  Gap.,  who  were  called 
upon,   however,   to  suffer  most  grievously  in 
Spain  during  the  3d  and  4th  decade  of  this  cent. 
At  the  present  time,  tbey  are  on  the  increase  in 
all  Catholic  countries. — There  were  also  female 
members    of  this    Order.      Maria    Laurentia 
Longa,  a  widow,  established  in  Naples  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Incurable,  and  a  cloister  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  she,  together  with  nineteen  other 
women,  took  the  veil  and  lived  according  to  the 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis.    The  Theatines  ad- 
ministered for  them  the  sacraments,  but  in  1538 
tbe  Cap.  assumed  their  superintendence.    The 
nuns  now  adopted  the  strictest  rules  of  St.  Clara, 
and  were  called  Capuchinesses.    In  1575  they 
came  to  Rome,  and  Baronius  built  a  school  for 
their  cloister.    Borromeo  introduced  them  into 
Milan.    In  1606,  occurred  the  dedication  of 
their  cloister  in  Paris.    They  now  have  twelve 
houses  in  Rom.  Cath.  Switzerland,  and  eight  in 
all  other  countries.    Job.  Boverius  composed  the 
annals  of  the  Cap.  {Annaleg  sacr.  hist,  ordinis 
minorum  S.  FranctscUgui  Capucini  nuneupantur. 
Lugd,  1632),  but  as  his  book  shamefully  mis- 
represented the  Observanti,  it  was  censured  at 
Rome.      For    more    correct    information,    see 
Helyoiy  Hist,  of  Cloister  and  Knight  Orders,  V. 
7,  pp.  192-211,  and  238-249.    Pragmatic  Hist, 
of  Monastic  Orders,  Pt  2,  pp.  357-374.    Wad- 
ding, Annedes  ord.  Minorii,,  T.  XVI.,  p.  207,  sq. 

VooEL. — Ermentrout 

Caputiati,  so  called  from  the  cowl  they  wore, 
arose,  a.  1182,  in  the  Auvergne  Mts.,  headed  by 
one  Duraud,  who  boasted  that  Mary  had  made 
revelations  to  him,  the  object  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
church,  and  to  exterminate  its  enemies ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  aims  of  the  party  were  not  so 
innocent,  as  their  proposal  to  exterminate  the 
enemies  6f  peace,  and  their  violent  and  sedi- 
tious movements  prove.  They  are  said  to  have 
usurped  civil  authority  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  the  original  liberty  of  men.  Hugo, 
B.  of  Auxerre,  in  whose  diocese  they  were  most 
numerous,  waged  war  against  them,  captured 
them,  and  had  their  peculiar  cowls  cut  off,  and 
compelled  them  to  go  bareheaded  for  an  entire 
year.  The  Archb.  of  Sens,  however,  induced 
Ilugo  to  mitigate  their  punishment  The  party 
then  disappeared  {SchrSckh,  K.-Gesch.  XXIX., 
656 ;  D'Arqentr^,  edlleciio  jud.  I.,  123,  Ak;.). 

Herzoo.* 

Caraccioli,  Oaleazzo,  Count,  Marquis  of 
Yico.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ita- 
lian Protestants,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1517. 
His  father,  Nicola  Antonio  Caraccioli,  was  made 
by  Chas.  V.  Marcjuis  and  privy-counsellor  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  m  which  position  he  remained 
to  the  year  of  his  death,  1562.  His  mother,  of 
the  Caraffa  family,  was  a  sister  of  Cardinal 


Caraffa,  who  became  Pope  with  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.  —  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  m 
obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  he  married 
Vittoria,  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  No- 
vera,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.    Among  the  auditors  of 
Juan  Valdez,  the  first  Spaniard  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  Ref.,  and  who  had  iSen  sent  to 
Naples  by  Chas.,  Y.  was  G.  F.  Cnscrta,  a  bosom- 
friend  of  Caracc,  who  often  conversed  with  him 
on  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  induced  him 
to  listen  to  toe  attractive  discourses  of  Pietro 
Martyre  Vermigli  of  Florence,  through  whose 
interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
he  was  constrained  to  examine  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (1541,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age).    Whilst  some  explained  his  conduct  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  the  friends  of  'truth 
asserted  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  Marco  Ant.  Flaminio,  a  poet  of  Yiterbo, 
who,   though  inwardly  inclined  to  Prot.,  re- 
mained in  the  Catholic  Church,  wrote  to  him 
(Feb.  14,  1543),  that  God  who  does  not  call 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  nor  many  noble, 
was  about  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  his  natu- 
ral birth  by  enrolling  his  name  among  the  no- 
bility of  heaven,  and  that,  if  Christ  allowed 
himself  to  be  reproached  and  crucified,  much 
more  should  his  followers  heroically  endure  the 
ridicule  of  enemies,  exclaiming  with   David: 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  — 
His  father,  his  wife,  his  friends  and  relatives  all 
sot  themselves  in  opposition  to  his  Protestant 
tendencies.    A  journey  to  Germany,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  having  thrown  him  into  contact 
with  Peter  Martyr,  to  whose  discourses,  particn- 
larly  on  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  mass 
he  eagerly  listened,  neither  the  distress  of  his 
father,  nor  the  anguish  *  of  his  wife,  nor  the 
prospective  misery  of  his  children,  could  deter 
him  from  forming  the  resolution  of  quitting  his 
native  country  and   church,  and  bearing  the 
Cross  of  Christ.     Having  gathered  about  2000 
gold  dollars  of  his  mother's  legacy,   he  left 
Naples,  March  21,  1551,  and  went  to  Geneva 
(June  8),  where  he  met  with  the  Italian  Stag- 
noni  of  Siena,  who  was  preaching  in  the  Re- 
formed  Italian   Church.     With  Calvin,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (1564),  he  remained  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and  diligently  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  great  Reformer,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  comment,  on  1  Cor.  {ediU  Tholuckt  p. 
205,  sq.).  —  To  his  relative  and  friend,  whom 
his  afflicted  father  sent  after  him  to  induce  his 
return,  C.  replied  that  he  had  not  rashly  and 
without   considering   the    consequences,  aban- 
doned his  native  country,  but  that,  as  Christ 
had  called  him  with  the  words :  He  that  leaveth 
not  father,  mother,  wife  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  cannot  be  my  disciple,  he  had  re- 
nounced every  thing  to  become  a  member  of 
the  true  church,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  pure  word,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament 
according  to  his  appointment.    His  property 
about  to  bo  confiscated  **  for  high  treason  against 
God,"  the  old  Count,  in  two  conferences  with 
his  son,  first  in  April,  1553,  and  the  second  in 
June,  1555,  at  Yerona  and  Mantua,  most  affeo- 
tiqnately  entreated  him  to  accede  to  his  wishes ; 
i  bat  C,  without  derogating  from  the  respect  due 
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hi8  father,  declared  that  his  conscience  woald 
not  permit  him  to  give  ap  his  principles.  And 
when  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  ascended  the 
Pontifical  throne  (1555),  on  being  urged  by  his 
fathf^r  to  accept  the  priyilef^,  accorded  him  by 
the  Pope,  of  living  in  Venetia  and  practising  his 
religion  without  molestation,  he  replied  that  he 
would  still  be  exposed  to  the  malice  of  those 
whose  rule  of  conduct  was  not  to  keep  oaths 
with  heretics.  In  obedience  to  a  second  propo- 
sal, on  the  part  of  his  wife,  for  a  meeting  at 
Yico,  0.  again  made  the  dangerous  journey  in 
March,  1558,  and  met  there  his  whole  family. 
Her  confessor  having  prohibited  her  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  all  nuptial  commerce 
with  her  husband,  in  reply  to  all  his  entreaties 
that  she  should  go  with  him,  she  declared  that 
she  would  never  reside  in  a  country  the  domi- 
nant  religion  of  which  was  not  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  that,  if  he  did  not  renounce  his  here- 
sies, she  could  no  longer  live  with  him.  C. 
answered  in  turn  that,  if  she  could  not  live 
with  him  according  to  the  Divine  appointment, 
she  gave  him  a  just  reason  for  a  divorce.  Tear- 
ing himself  away  from  wife,  father,  and  chil- 
dren, who  with  tears  in  their  eyes  besought  him 
not  to  forsake  him,  he  hastened  to  the  ship,  and 
retamed  to  Geneva. — Several  distinguished 
theologians  having  answered  affirmatively  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for  him  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  he  married,  with 
the  permission  of  the  magistrate,  a  widow,  Anna 
Tramiere,  of  Rouen  (Jan.  1560).  He  daily 
visited  Divine  service,  faithfully  discharged  the 
•duties  of  his  eldership,  comforted  the  sick, 
watched  over  the  fallen,  reconciled  disputes, 
and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
the  people.  In  his  old  age  he  was  afflicted  by 
asthma,  and  often  sat  up  in  his  bed  whole  nights. 
A  Theatine  monk  having  brought  him  a  letter 
urging  his  return  to  Italy,  that  no  obstacle  might 
be  in  the  way  of  his  son's  elevation  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  nothing 
afflicted  him  so  much  as  to  see  his  son  go  to 
ruin  on  the  path  of  vain  honors.  He  departed 
this  life  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  1586. — 
Though  not  a  Reformer  in  the  strict  sense,  C. 
was  one  of  the  most  luminous  witnesses  for  the 
truth  that  enlightened  his  age.  Calvin  himself 
spake  in  lofty  terms  of  his  piety  and  self-denial. 
—  His  life  by  Nic,  Balhano,  may  be  found  in 
Latin  (1596),  in  the  Museum  helvef,  VIII.,  1748, 
p.  519.  in  German  by  Dr.  Barth,  in  the  Christo- 
terpe,  1838,  p.  94,  Ac.,  condensed  in  Cferdes 
specimen  Italias  reform,^  17G5. 

Hartham'. — Ennentrout 
Caraites,  the,  formed  one  of  the  moHt  an- 
cient and  remarkable  sects  of  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue. They  possess  special  interest  for  Chris- 
tian theology  on  account  of  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  their  people,  and  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  N.  T.  Pharisees  and  Saddncees.  As 
they  dwelt  chiefly  in  S.  Western  Russia,  Gali- 
oia,  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  as  they  and  our 
rabbinical  Jews  keep  aloof  from  each  other, 
but  little  is  known  of  them.  No  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  N.  T.  But  the  attention 
of  some  evangelical  theoloirians  was  attracted 
to  them  about  1690,  when  Ouatamis  Perinfjer  v. 
LUieriblati  (Prof,  of  Hebr.  in  Upsala),  visited 


Poland,  by  command  of  his  king,  Charles  XL, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  nnd 
procure  some  of  their  books  and  MSS.  In  1698, 
Jacob  Trigland  (Prof,  in  Leyden),  proposed,  by 
letter,  four  questions  to  the  Caraites  in  Poland: 
1)  concerning  their  relation  to  the  Saddacees, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  sect ;  2)  about  th« 
identity  of  a  proselyte,  E  kill  us  or  Aquila.  with 
the  author  of  the  Aramaic,  or  else  nf  the  Oi^k 
version  of  the  0.  T. ;  3)  about  the  Caraite  book, 
Moreh  Aaron  ;  4)  about  the  correspondence  or 
disagreement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Ca- 
raites and  Rabbins,  and  the  date  of  the  nri{!;tn 
of  the  vowel-points  and  readings  (whether 
Moses,  Ezra,  or  the  Masorets  introduced  them  ?). 
This  letter  called  forth  a  book  by  a  learned 
Caraite,  Mordecai  ben  Nissan,  answering;  the 
questions  proposed  in  12  sections,  nnd  describing 
every  thing  of  interest  touching  their  origin, 
belief,  rites,  kc,  (first  published  in  Constant, 
foL;  in  1714,  J.  C.  Wolf,  published  a  Latia 
transl.,  with  a  diatribe  de  secta  Kar.,  entitled: 
**Noti(ia  Kardomm,**  4to.,  Hamburg  and  Leip- 
sic).  Meanwhile,  two  Rabbins,  Peter  Beek, 
the  able  Jewish  historian  (in  Vol.  I.  of  his  his- 
tory, 1822),  and  the  critical  scholar.  Dr.  /.  IL 
Tost  (in  Vols.  III.,  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  of  his 
hist,  of  the.Isr.  since  the  Maccabees,  1822-28, 
and  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  General  Hist,  of  the  Jeiw, 
1832),  furnished  fuller  accounts  of  the  Caraites. 
Both  derived  their  statements  from  original 
sources,  from  the  Talmud,  the  later  Rabbin.,  sod 
the  best  Caraite  authorities.' — ^The  folloiring  are 
the  most  important  facts  concerning  this, sect: 
The  Caraites  are  the  indefatigable  opponents  of 
rabbinical  tradition^  the  so-called  "  oral  law  of 
Mt.  Sinai,"  and  "the  traditions  of  the  elders" 
(Matth.  15:2),  found  complete  in  the  Talmod. 
Not  that  they  reject  all  tradition  ;  for  every  so- 
ciety pays  deference  to  the  sayings  of  its  pro- 
minent  teachers,  even  allowing  them  sometimes 
arbitrarily  to  fix  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  Caraites  even  required  their  mem- 
bers carefully  to  study  the  Talmud  and  more 
recent  rabbinical  writings.  But  they  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  oral  law  of  Sinai,  and 
pronounce  the  declarations  of  the  rabbins  cod- 
oerning  its  origin  and  oral  descent  through  the 
prophets,  and  the  great  Synagogue,  mere  Tables; 
they  regard  the  written  word  of  God  as  the  only 
certain  rule  of  fiiith  and  practice,  and  vindicate 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  its  interpreta- 
tion, insisting  upon  a  critical  determination  of 
the  literal  sense.  The  results  thus  reached  fall 
short,  indeed,  of  our  expectations ;  for  the  C, 

*  These  Caraite  books,  written  either  in  the  Arabia 
or  in  Arabio-Hebreir,  are :  the  history  of  the  0.  by 
JephH  ffallevi  (a.  1140).  whom  Aben  Ezra  often  quotes: 
the  Caraite  doctrine  in  Eschkol  Hakkopher,  bj  M^'* 
ben  Eliah  Haditn  Hahel  (Constant,  daring  the  U 
Crasade);  the   highly  prised  grammar,  Wibchar,  of 
Aaron  ben  Joseph  (Constant.,  1290) ;  the  philosopbic*! 
oomm.  on  the  Holy  Seriptares,  Cheter  Thora  and  ti»« 
Ez  Chajim,  both  by  Aaron  ben  Eliah  (Kabini,  1350); 
the  Adereth  Eliahu  of  Eltah  B«»eki»i  (Cooitaat..  Um 
highly  prised  by  the  Caraites;  the  Assarah  MMoa- 
roth  of  Caleb  Ada,  a  eontroversial  work;  the  bist« 
the  C,  Matteh  Elohim,  by  Moses  BeschUi  (Constant. 
1570) ;  and  the  namerons  writings  of  .'?/»''*«  /«"* 
(Lnak.  1757),  especially  his  Orach  Zadikio  (repub- 
lished in  Vienna,  1S31,  by  Anton  Schmidt). 
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like  the  rabbinical  Jews,  neglect  the  itady  of 
:he  O.  T.  propbeciee,  in  their  preference  for  the 
[aw  (although  they  read  a  portion  from  the  pro- 
phecies every  Sabbath,  in  their  synagogaes), 
md  thus  never  attain  to  the  law  of  the  spirit, 
the  liberty  of  the  new  covenant.  The  respect- 
ful  terms  m  which  they  speak  of  Jesus  Christ, 
18  a  wise  and  perfect  man,  mast  be  attributed, 
probabl^r.  to  their  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
lever  bring  them  nearer  to  Christianity.  Their 
religious  opinions  are  exceedingly  meagre.'  — 
Fhe  Caraites  have  many  excellent  customs,  and 
insist  upon  practical  piety.  They  preach  ser- 
mons recommending  morality,  every  Sabbath, 
it  weddings,  funerals,  &c.  Leviticus  19  and  20 
ire  their  favorite  chapters.  They  are  chaste, 
temperate,  and  simple  in  their  dross  and  diet 
[though  not  ascetic),  conscientious,  peaceful, 
honest,  and  true  to  their  word.  It  is  said  that 
in  400  years  no  criminal  case  has  occurred 
among  them.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  re- 
gard them  very  favorably.  Numerous  MS. 
copies  of  the  0.  T.,  and  commentaries,  are  found 
in  private  houses,  and  they  expect  every  mem- 
ber to  copy  the  Bible  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

The  population  of  this  sect  bos  been  greatly 
reduced,  partly  by  wars  and  other  public  calami- 
ties, which  have  befallen  the  countries  around 
the  Black  Sea,  but  chiefly  by  the  growing  pre- 
lominance  of  rabbinism.  There  are  at  present 
ibout  500  in  Vilna,  150  in  Galicia,  200  in 
Ddessa,  4000  in  the  Crimea ;  they  also  have  a 
congregation  in  Constantinople,  one  in  Jeru- 
mlcm,  one  in  Alexandria,  and  several  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.  Their  smaller  congrega- 
tions are  very  poor,  supporting  themselves  by 
iaily  labor,  and  small  traffic.  They  keep 
jloaely  together,  and  liberally  assist  each  other. 
The  chacham  of  each  society  is  its  factotum. 
They  mingle  but  little  with  other  people,  and 
{peak,  among  themselves,  a  mixture  of  Tartar 
md  Turkish.  Respecting  their  origin,  the 
riews  of  their  teachers  and  those  of  the  rabbins 
liffcr  very  much.  The  rabbins  make  them 
dentical  wHh  the  Sadducees  (thus,  Moses  Mai- 
nonides),  or  but  an  improved  edition  of  that 
lect,  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  one  Anan 
circa,  640,  A.  D.),  at  the  election  of  a  new, 
Resch  Galuik  (prince  of  the  captivity,  the  chief 
)f  the  Babylonian  Jews),  who  revenged  him- 
jelf  by  trying  to  induce  Israel  to  forsake  their 
Tadition.  lie  gathered  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ciples, framed  spurious  laws,  and  exercised  au- 
hority  in  Palestine  as  Nasir,  or  ti%  Chacham, 
ind  thus  revived  the  sect  of  Sadducees,  which 
lad  dwindled  since  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
)le  (thus,  R.  Abraham).  In  order  to  encape 
he  auger  of  the  people,  they  feigned  fidelity  to 
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'hey  conshtof  the  following  ten  polnti :  1)  all  the 
rorlds,  with  all  in  them,  are  erea tares :  2)  their  Creator 
8  uncreated;  3)  there  is  none  like  Him;  4)  He  sent 
lis  servant  Moses ;  6)  and  made  known  throngh  him 
.  perfect  law;  6)  we  should  acquaint  ourseWes  with  its 
angiiage  and  import ;  7)  God's  Spirit  guided  the  other 
trophets  also ;  8)  God  will  raise  the  dead  in  the  day 
f  judgment;  9)  and  reward  every  man  according  to 
lis  works :  10)  God  did  not  oast  away  His  people  in 
bo  captivity,  wherefore  we  must  daily  look  for  salva- 
ion  through  the  Messiah.  This  confession  is  publicly 
opeated  upon  every  solemnity. 


the  written  law,  and  avowed  faith  in  the  resar- 
rection  of  the  body  and  eternal  life. — But  the  Ca- 
raite  account  of  Anan  is  totally  different.  He 
was  rejected,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Ananias, 
only  because  the  rabbins  hoped,  by  means  of 
Ananias,  completely  to  suppress  the  Caraites'. 
Bat  when  this  became  known,  the  people  elected 
Anan,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
David.  Anan,  in  opposition  to  the  perversions 
of  the  law  by  Ilillcl  and  his  school,  now  taught 
the  true  law  and  led  many  to  embrace  it.  But 
the  Sadducees  of  Anan's  time,  also  departed 
from  the  truth,  only  in  a  diffierent  direction  from 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  With  them,  the  Caraites 
have  nothing  to  do  (see  Sadducees),  —  Peter 
Beer's  reasons  for  supposing  this  Caraite  ac- 
count correct,  are  not  satisfactory,  especially  so 
his  attempt  to  show  that  the  N.  T.  Scribes 
form ed  a  disti  net  party,  and  were  Carai tes.  The 
facts  were  probably  these.  About  the  time  of 
Anan,  the  rabbinists,  who  had  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  their  opponents  down,  received  a  shock, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  party  separated  it* 
self,  and  maintained  the  old  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  written  word  of  God  against  the 
assumption  of  human  tradition.       Prbssbl.* 

Cardinals  (from  cardo,  a  door-hinge,  the 
emblem  of  something  firm,  essential,  impor- 
tant,)  are  those  prelates  who  are  associated 
with  the  Pope  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  term  is  applied  to  different  objects,  es- 
pecially to  offices  {Du  Freski,  Gloss.),  Thus 
an  officium  cardinale  is  attributed  to  the  magis* 
ier  militum,  in  the  Notitia  dignit,  uiriusque 
imperii  (circ,  425).  Jacobus  Gotbofredus,  in 
his  comm,  on  c.  7,  Cod.  Theod.  de  sttsceptoribus 
(XIL  6;  ed.  Bitter,  T,  IV.,  fol.  573),  thus  ex- 
plains this :  "  Officium  quod  affixum  et  immotum 
in  cardine,  suo,  Magistro  militum,  lum  vero  per 
Numeros  militares  milUans;"  hence  a  perma- 
nent office;  and  he  correctly  says  that  it  has 
this  import  in  ecclesiastical  offices  also,  which 
are  designated  cardinalia  officia.  Hence  the 
distinction  card,  pontifex  and  visiiator  (in  c.  3, 
dist.  X^IV.,  Gelasius)  and  such  expressions  as 
eardinalem  cotistiivere  saeerdoiem  and  incardi' 
nare  (c.  42,  can.  VIL,  qu.  /.,  Greg.  /.,  a.  593) 
used  of  a  permanent  appointment  to  a  church, 
and  to  show  that  the  incumbent  has  a  loau, 
titulus  in  the  church.  Later,  also,  we  meet 
with  the  terms  incardinatus,  intOula^us,  in  the 
same  sense.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  appointed 
to  a  church,  and  ordained  upon  its  title,  are 
cardinals  thereof,  and  together  form  a  college, 
presbytery,  or  consistory.  Such  seem  to  have 
been  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church,  all  of 
whom  stand  closely  connected  with  the  Lateran 
Church  as  "  omnium  Vrhis  et  Orbis  eccles.  mater 
et  caput.  Rome  was  early  divided  into  parishes ; 
some  say  under  Evaristus  (f  119).  According 
to  the  pontifical  of  Damasus  (t  384),  Mar- 
cellus  (308)  divided  it  into  twenty-five  such : 
Qutisi  dioceses,  propter  baptismum  et  poenitentiam 
muUorum.  The  division  of  Rome  into  seven 
eccl.  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a  diaconus 
for  each,  is  ascribed  to  Clem.  I.  The  Presbifteri 
intitulaii  and  diaconi  regionarii  were  cardinals 
of  the  Laternn  Church.  Under  Stephan  IV. 
(III.,  t771),  the  seven  suburban  bishops  were 
added  (see  Anasi,  Bibliothecarius),    The  nom- 
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ber  of  Roman  cardinals,  howoTer,  yaried.    In 
the  twelfth  century,  they  rarely  exceeded  thirty, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  there  were  at  one  time  but 
Beven.      In  1516,  there  were  thirteen.      The 
highest  namber,  seventy-six,  was  reached  under 
Pius  IV.  (t  1559).    The  Council  of  Basel  de- 
cided  that  there  should  be  twenty-four;  but 
Sixtus  Y.'  fixed  their  number  at  seventy,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  con- 
yoked  by  Moses.    They  were  to  consist  of  six 
bishops,*  fifty  presbyters,  and  fourteen  deacons. 
The  number  cannot  be  increased,  but  it  must 
not  be  full,  and  rarely  reaches  seventy,  as  it  did 
in  1853,  after  the  creation  of  eij^ht  cardinals. 
The  title  of  the  respective  appointments  was 
determined  by  Sixtus  Y.,*  the  term  cardinals 
having  lost  its  original  signification,  and  having 
been  applied  only  in  some  metropolitan  churches, 
until  rius  V.  directed,  February  15,  1567,  that 
only  those  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  who 
were  incardinated  immediately  by  the   Pope, 
should  receive  the  title,^  because,  according  to 
ancient  authorities,  Rome  is  the  cardo  ecclesi- 
arum  (cf,  c,  2,  in  fin,  dist.  XXII).    About  1050, 
Leo  IX.  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  Michael  of  Con- 
stantinople :  "  Clerici  summsa  Sedis  Cardinales 
dicuntur,  cardini  illi,  quo  cetera  moventur,  vici- 
nius  adhsBrentes"  (Mansi,  CdL  Concil.,  XIX., 
653). — The  official  relations  of  Cardinals  are 
fixed  by  ancient  statutes,  especially  the  Cere- 
mon.  Romanum,  by  the  Cone,  Trid.,  s,  XXIV., 
c,l,de  ref.,  and  by  the  decree  of  Sixtus  V.  and 
some  later  constitutions.      The  Pope  creates 
them  according  to  these.     The  same  qualifica- 
tions for  eligibility  are  required  as  in  the  case 
of  Bishops.    Bastards,  though  legitimatized  by 
subsequent  marriage,  cannot  be  promoted,  lest 
this  dignity,  comparable  to  the  highest  royalty, 
should  be  stained  (Sixtus  Y.,  Lc),    The  candi- 
date must  have  been  in  orders  at  least  a  year, 
and  must  have  no  children  or  nephews,  even 
by  lawful  marriage,  and  can  promote  no  rela- 
tive within  the  second  canonical  grade.     The 
Pope  may  select  from  any  country,  but  with 
preference  for  Italians.    In  1850,  there  were 
fifty-one  Italians  among  the  sixty-seven  Car- 
dinals.   Heretofore  many  sovereigns  had  the 
right  of  presentation,  and  even  now  their  pro- 
posals meet  with  favor.    Those  thus  appointed 
are  called  Crown-cardinals^  and  represent,  as 
protectores,  the    interests    of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  at  Rome  {cf.  Lknqnich,  jus  ptibl. 
regni  Pbhni  lib.  11.,  c»  XL,  Ji  23,  24).     Their 
creation  occurs  first  in  a  secret  conclave  of  Car- 
dinals, and  is  then  publicly  repeated.    When 
the  Pope  withholds  the  publication  of  a  creation, 
it  is  called  a  mere  designaiion^  creatio  secreta. 
The  person  appointed  is  solemnly  received  in  a 
public  session  of  the  Consistory,  and  decked 
with  a  Cardinal's  hat.'    The  promotion  is  com- 

»  By  the  Bull,  Pottquam  renw,  Deo.  13,  1586. 

■  Those  of  Oatia,  Porto  (with  which  Calixt.  11.  oom- 
btned  Rufino),  Fraseati,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  and  Albano. 

'  The  Bull,  Beligiota  Sanet.  Pout.,  Apr.  13,  1587. 

*  Ferraris,  hibUoth.  eanom'ca. 

'  The  form  used  ib:  Ad  laudem  Omnip.  Dei  tt  Sanet. 
Stdi»  Apo9tolic<B  ornnmenttim  accipe  fjaleum  rubrum 
9ignum  tingulare  dignitatit  eardinalatut,  per  qund 
deaignatuVf  quod  ntqne  ad  mortem  et  tangnfnit  ejfu- 
•t'onem  i ac/imi ve,  pro  exaltatione  Saucta  Jidei,  pace  et 


pleted  at  the  close  of  the  next  secret  eonckT«, 
which  the  new  cardinals  attend.    The  Pope 
closes  their  mouth :  "  Claudimus  oo&it  os,  «t 
neque  in  consistorii*  nemfe  in  'congrtgatvmibia 
aliisqwsfunciionibus  carainaliiiis  senierUiam  wt- 
iram  dicere  valeatis."    The  business  of  the  Con- 
sistory being  closed,  their  mouth  is  opened: 
"Aperimits  vobis  os,  tarn  in  coUationibns,  qsaa 
in  consiliis,  atque  in  deetione  Summi  Fontijicii 
et  in  omnibus  actibus,  tarn  in  consistorio,  (^t'i» 
extra,**  &c.    Then  they  receive  the  Cardiual's 
ring,  and  tifulus  ecelesicg.    By  the  eonstitutioQ 
of  Eugene  IV.,  In  eminenti,  of  Oct.  26.  1431. 
Cardinals  do  not  enjoy  their  full  rights  until 
after  these  formalities ;  but  Pius  V.  ordered  tbt 
contrary  in  the  rescript  of  Jan.  26,  1571  (Fes- 
RARis,  I.  c,  Art.  I.,  22).     Cardintils  rank  neit 
to  the  Pope;  they  alone  are  eligible  to  the 
papacy,  and  elect  the  Pope,  the  former  hj  i 
sy nodical  decree  under  Stephen  III.  (a.  7*39), 
the  latter  by  one  of  Nicolas  II.  (1059).    They 
received  the  red  hat  with  a  tassel  from  Innoc.  IV. 
(1245),  and  the  purple  cloak   from  Paul  II. 
(1464),  and  the  title  emineniissimi  from  Urb&Q 
VIII.,  1630  (Ferraris,  I.  c,  Art.  II.,  Nro.  131. 
Being  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  other  Eoro- 
pean  princes,  any  assault  upon  them  beciDi 
high   treason    (c.   5,   de  pasnis   in  VI.  [T.  9]. 
Bonif.  VIII.)    Their  other  prerogatives  comhi 
of  a  jurisdictio  episcopalis  in  their  title  and  its 
churches,    but    not    unconditionally,  as   th^ 
could  not  exercise  the  right  of  collation  in  their 
absence,  in  which  case  it  reverted  to  the  Pope 
(Ferraris,  I.  c.  III.,  36,  &c.,  and  12,  kc). 
They  are  authorised  to  use  the  pontificals  in 
their  title,  to  bless  solemnly,  like  bishops,  and, 
if  they  are  presbyters,  to  administer  the  Umsun 
and   lower  orders  among    their  gubordinates. 
They  enjoy,  besides,  about  three  hundred  other 
privileges.  —  In   their  own    college.   Cardinal- 
bishops  rank  first,  whilst  Cardinal-presbyters 
and   Cardinal-deacons  rank  according  to  the 
date  of  their  appointment.    The  oldest  Cardinal- 
bishop  residing  in  Rome  is  Dean  of  the  Collo^ 
of  Cardinals.    This  college  is  the  Pope's  Council 
in  all  important  cases  (causes  majores  consi^o- 
riales)  especially  in  catisce  episcopates,  in  which 
the  Pope  must  consult  them.     As  soon  as  the 
Papal  chair  becomes  vacant,  the  Cardinals  form 
a  conclave  to  elect  a  successor  (see  /bpf,  Election 
of,) ;  until  this  is  done,  only  the  most  necess&rj 
regulations  can  be  attended  to.     As  the  Pope  U 
both  a  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  sovereigo, 
the  Cardinals  occupy  civil  and  spiritaal  oiees, 
though  some  Popes  have  kept  the  two  distinct 
(as  Pius  IX..  a.  1846).     The  CardinaUhawUr' 
lain  has  control  of  the  treasury  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  court;  the  Cardinal-sectrtarif  of  state  \i^^ 
cabinet  minister,  and  foreign  secretiry;  in  lS3o 
a  Cardinal  secretary  of  the  interior  wna  imti- 
tuted.     The  Cardinal  mce-ckanctllor  is  chief  of 
the  chancery ;  the  Cardinal-secretary  of  briefi 
is  chief  of  the  bureau  of  briefs  (recentJj  com- 
bined with  that  of  foreign  affairs);  the  Cf 
dinal-peniteniiary,  and  the  Cardinal-prodatanus, 
chiefs  of  their  departmente.     The  cmgrtgaiiiy^ 
(i.  e.,  committees  for  special  objects,)  are  onder 

quietate  popnli  ehrittiani,  augmento  et  etafn  S.no»a». 
EecL  te  intrepidam  exkibtae.    In  nomine  PetrUi  •«• 
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the  direction  of  Cardinals.     These  were  ori- 
ginally extraordinary  commiseions,  a  great  part 
of    which    sabeequently    became    permaDent. 
Their  members,  appointed  by  the  Fope,  are : 
the  Cardinal-prefect^  as  chairman  (if  the  Pope 
does  not  reserve  the  prefecture),  the  secretary^ 
a  prelate,  consuliorSt   &c.    Matters  of  minor 
importance  are  dispatched  by  the  prefect  and 
secretary  alone;    in  other  cases  ail  are  con- 
salted.    Their  decision  must  at  times  have  the 
Papal  approbation.    The  foreign  secretary,  in 
momentous  questions,  has  a  congregatio  extra- 
ordinaria    appointed   to  prepare  suitable  de- 
cisions.    One  such  commission,  composed  of 
twelve  Cardinals,  a  secretary,  and  nine  con- 
suitors,  constitutes   a  standing    congregation, 
under  the  prefecture  of  the  Pope.    It  is  con- 
vened in  all  important  ecclesiastical  cases  which 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  other  boards. 
The    congregaiio    consisiorialis,    instituted    by 
Sixtus  v.,  must  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  sessions  of  the  Consistory.    The  Fope 
is  its  head,  and  its  jurisdiction  includes :  organic 
changes  in  dioceses,  the  confirmation  of  chapter 
statutes,  &c.f  the  approval  of  important  alienar 
tions  of  Church  property,  &c.,  &c.    The  congreg. 
examinU  episeoporum  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
cotigr.  con^tisi.     The  congr.  riiuum  also  prepares 
business  relating  to  beatifications  and  canoni- 
zations for  the  Consistory,  and  regulates  the 
liturgy.     The  congr,  inquisUionis  s,  officii^  insti- 
tuted by  Paul  III.,  a.  1542,  has  jurisdiction 
over  heresies,  &c.  (see  Art,) ;  connected  with  it 
is  the  congr,  Judicis,   instituted  by  Pius  V., 
i570  (see   Censorship  of  Books),      it  consists 
of  a  Cardinal- prefect,  thirteen  Cardinals,  fort^ 
consul  tors,  &c.      The  congr,  concilii  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  as  a  commission  of  inter- 
preters for  the  Council  of  Trent     It  consists 
of  a  Cardinal-prefect,  thirty-five  Cardinals,  a 
secretary,  and  an  assistant  secretary.    Declara- 
tions concerning  dogmas  are  reserved  for  the 
Pope :  those  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline 
are  valid  if  given  consulto  PorUifice  (though  now 
not  necessary)  ;  if  they  are  only  interpretary  or 
comprehensive,  not  dispensative  or  extensive, 
and  have  been  authentically  published,  they 
are  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Cardinal-prefect 
and  secretary.    As  the  more  recent  discipline 
rests  upon  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  business 
of  this  congregation  is  very  extensive.     Their 
?eoisi£u*  from  1739-1843  fill  103  vols.  4to.    A 
special  sub-committee  of  this  congregation,  com- 
posed of  ten  prelates,  takes  cognisance  of  dio- 
cesan reports.    Another  division  has  grown  into 
a   distinct  congregation  pro  residentia  episeo- 
porum.   The  congr,  super  negotiis  episeoporum 
el  aliorum  Prcelatorum  s,  Regularium  was  insti- 
tuted  by  Sixtus  Y.      Its  jurisdiction,   which 
sometimes  intrudes  upon  that  of  the  congr. 
concilii,  is  determined  by  law  and  by  custom. 
It  consists  of  a  Cardinal-prefect,  thirty-seven 
Cardinals,  and   nineteen   consultors,  and,  on 
Account  of  its  numerous  duties,  was  allowed  by 
Jnnooent  X.  to  have  the  congr.  delta  discipline 
tregolare,  as  assistant  for  Italy  and  the  islands. 
The   congr,  de  propaganda  fide,  founded    by 
Ore^.  XV.,  1622.  and  enlarged  by  Urban  VIII., 
J.627,  is  amon^  the  most  important.     It  consists 
of    a  Cardinal-prefect,  twenty-four  Cardinals, 


thirty  consultors,  five  conoipients,  Ac.  {ef,  Mvra- 
TORi,  diss,  de  card,  instit.,  m  the  Antiq,  Italiccs, 
T.  V, ;  Klkiner,  diss,  de  orig.  et  antiq.  cardi- 
nalium ;  Schmidt,  thes,  juris  eccl,  T.  II.,  443, 
sq.,  467,  so.;  Thomassin,  vetus  ae  nova  eccl, 
disciplina,  T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  CXIIL,  sq. ;  espe- 
cially Mejer,  d.  heutige  rom.  Curie,  &c.,  in 
Jacobson  and  Richter,  Ztschr.  fttr  d.  Recht  &c. 
(Lpsg.,  1847,  H.  I.,  II.,  Ac.). 

n.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Carey,  WiUiam-.  son  of  a  school-teacher, 
was  born  at  Paulersbury,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  England,  17th  August,  1761, 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Though  belong- 
ing by  baptism  and  education  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  he  found  more  satisfaction  in  the  de- 
votional assemblies  of  the  Congregational ists 
than  in  it.  Having  read  a  book  explanatory 
of  the  Baptist  doctrines,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
persuasion  at  Olney,  and  soon  became  one  of  its 
preachers.  Whilst  officiating  at  Moulton,  near 
Nottingham,  where  convened  missionary  meet- 
ings for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Heathens,  he  conceived  a  lively  desire  him- 
self to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them,  and, 
though  now  the  father  of  a  family,  and  forced 
by  poverty  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  in 
order  to  sell  his  work  (his  necessities  compelling 
him  to  drive  his  trade),  he  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  lanfcuages  and 
of  the  original  text  of  Scripture.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  having  been  formed  2d  Octo- 
ber, 1792,  through  his  exertions,  he  resolved  to 
accompany  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Bengal,  to  this  country,  in 
the  capacity  of  missionary. 

Arrived  in  Bengal,  7th  Nov.,  1793,  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
put  to  the  test  all  the  courage  he  possessed. 
ilis  wife,  who  had  at  first  refused  to  go  with 
him,  lost  her  spirits  and  became  melancholy, 
and  the  money  the  Society  had  sent  along  with 
him  was  exhausted.  In  this  strait  he  and  his 
companion  were  relieved  by  a  pious  man,  who, 
desirous  of  establishing  his  indigo  factories  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  nominated  them 
overseers  (1794),  in  which  capacity  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
Heathen.  These  having  been  closed  in  1799, 
Carey  settled  at  Kidderpore,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  small  indigo  plantation.  During  this 
time,  besides  keeping  school  with  Thomas,  he 
had  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  several  books  of  the  Old,  into  Bengalese, 
and  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  in  Calcutta 
for  their  publication.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change  in  his  circumstances,  there  arrived  in 
Calcutta  co-laborers  in  the  missionary  work, 
who,  having  been  refused  a  settlement  on 
British  soil  in  Hindoostan,  invited  Carey  to 
locate  himself  with  them  at  Serampore,  where 
a  Danish  colony  had  been  planted.  Afler 
serious  consideration,  Carey  moved  his  quarters 
to  this  place  in  January,  1800.  In  no  long 
time  he  was  nominated  by  the  British  Governor, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Teacher  of  the  Bengalese 
and  Sanscrit  in  the  College  of  Fort  William, .in 
Calcutta,  and,  in  the  year  1805,  Professor  of 
the  Mahratta  Language.      Though    thus    en- 
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gaged,  be  by  no  means  neglected  the  missionary 
work,  but,  in  addition  to  his  personal  labors, 
gave  to  it  the  salary  be  reoeived,  whilst  be 
lealoosly  pushed  forward  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  of  the  Veda  into  English. 
With  the  year  1812,  he  bad  issued  a  Bengalese, 
a  Sanscrit,  a  Mahratta,  a  Pendsehab,  and  a 
Telinga  Grammar. 

A  protracted  controversy,  which  continued 
ten  years  (ending  1827),  having  sprung  up 
between  the  missionaries  and  the  parent  society, 
touching  the  property  of  the  Mission,  the 
Mission  at  Serampore  was  separated  from  the 
society,  and  put  upon  its  own  footing.  Carey, 
falling  at  last  a  victim  to  the  climate,  died  on 
9th  June,  1834,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  Will,  he  renounced  all  claim  upon 
!ie  Missionary  property  at  Serampore;  his 
aiuable  cabinet  be  bequeathed  to  the  Mission 
school,  and  from'  the  sale  of  so  many  of  his 
books  as  were  of  no  use  to  the  Mission,  1800 
florins  were  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  sons,  who 
was  in  needy  circumstances.  Though  his  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  many  direct,  tangible  results,  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  the  languages  are 
of  immeasurable  importance,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  another  who  would  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  did.  Sources :  liift  of 
vr.  Caretf^  by  Eustace  Carey;  Hist  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  by  Rev.  F,  Cox,  vol,  1, 

Brauer. — Ermentrout. 

Carlstadt,  so  called  from  his  birthplace  in 
Fran  con  ia,  or  Andrew  Rtidolph  Bodenstein,  was 
probably  some  years  older  than  Luther.  His 
earliest  education  he  seems  to  have  obtained  in 
his  native  country,  but  he  afterwards  studied 
canon  law  and  scholastic  theology  at  Rome. 
Having  received  his  first  degree  of  bacc.  bihl., 
at  a  foreign  University,  he  went,  in  1504,  to  Wit- 
tenberg, hoping,  no  doubt,  to  find  employment 
at  this  new  and  prosperous  University.  He 
succeeded.  Having  speedily  passed  through 
the  different  academical  degrees  (in  1508.  bacc, 
sentent,;  1509,  bacc,  format,;  1510,  Licent, 
theol, ;  and,  eod.  an,,  doct,  theol,)^  he  was  ap- 
pointed, 1513.  prof  eod.  theoh,  and  archdean  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  which  latter  se- 
cured to  him  his  subsistence.  Thus  he  had  now 
to  labor  in  the  lecture  room,  the  pulpit,  and  at 
the  altar.  That  at  this  time  ho  enjoyed  con- 
siderable distinction,  is  seen  from  an  oration  of 
the  celebrated  jurist.  Ch,  Scheurl,  held  in  1508, 
in  which  he  lauds  C.'s  vast  erudition  and  un- 
pretending modesty,  and  thinks  that  if  Witten- 
berg had  many  like  C,  it  would  soon  eoual 
Paris.  See  Koclder,  Beitr.  I.,  P.  16,  and  v. 
Soden,  Beitr.  z.  Gcsch.  d.  Ref.,  1855,  p.  21. 
Wimpinn,  having  become  personally  acquainted 
with  him  at  Wittenberg  in  1514,  extols  him  still 
more  highly.  It  8oom9  then  that  for  his  age  the 
distinction  of  extensive  learning  cannot  be 
denied  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  scholasticism,  as  appeared  from  the  titles  of 
his  w«)rks,  de  intent,  pro  ver,  opin,  S,  Thom.,  de 
formalUat,  Thomist.,  quest,  in  libr,  metaph, 
Arisfof.  —  The  first,  printed  in  1507,  is  full  of 
scholastic  subtilties,  but  without  original 
thoughts.  See  Jager,  A.  Bodenstein,  &c.,  p.  1. 
That,  though  he  wished  to  be  regarded  a  T/io- 1 


mist,  he  vet  published  epigrams,  and  explained 
canonical  law  and  Scotus  merely  to  plo4.«e  bis 
pupils,  is  a  proof  of  his  ambition  andy.initT; 
perhaps,  also,  of  his  desire  to  gather  the  m.M 
diversified  knowledge,  though  without  inward 
connection.     Nor  are  facts  wanting  dorin);  this 
time,  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  cfaaractpr. 
His  colleagues  at  the  Catbednil  say  of  him  io 
1515  :  "No  one  likes  to  have  dealings  with  him, 
on  account  of  his  constant  quarrels.''    Ah^^ut 
this  time,  too,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  remiinei 
there  nearly  a  year. — On  C.'s  return  to  Witteo- 
berg,  the  extensive  influence  of  Luther,  fiinf 
1512  his  colleague,  had  already  ahown  itself  h 
remarkable  occnrrenoes.    The  Bible  and  Aih 
gustine  had  supplanted  scholasticism  and  Arir 
totle.     C,  up  to  this  time,  wholly  engaged  in 
scholastic  speculations,  could  not  at  first  accm- 
modate  himself  to  the  new  tendency ;  the  in- 
ward Qualities  were  wanting   to   him.    Quite 
naturally,  then,  he  was  one  of  the  first  at  Wii- 
tenberg  who    violently    resisted    Luther  (*w 
Tischred,  v.  Lath,,  by  Forstkmann,  HI.,  p,3IS 
and  Brief  de  Wettb,  I.,  p.  34).     The  contr> 
versy,  indeed,  touched  a  mere  subordinate  P"^nt, 
viz. :  the  genuineness  of  the   **  de  ver.  eij'i:*. 
pcenitent,,"  attributed  to  Augustine.    But^inen 
this  book  was  the  chief  source  of  the  scbola^ni: 
principles  on  penitence,  it  is  prob.ible  that  C. 
connected  with  the  defence  of  its  ecnuinen^^*. 
that  of  scholasticism  in  general.     But  he  cculd 
not  long  resist  the  increasing  tide  of  tlie  n«v 
spirit  of  the  University ;  he  gave  up  scholasti- 
cism and  studied  the  Scriptures  and  Augustine. 
His  152  theses,  proposed  on  occasion  of  the  so- 
lemn display  of  relics  in  the  Cathedral,  April 
26,  1517,  furnish  proof  of  this.     They  treat  d( 
not.,  leg.,  et  grot,  contr,  scholast.  et  com.  tt•^."^. 
and  were  commended  by  Luther  (de  Wette,  L 
55),  but  soon  forgotten.  —  It  is  difficult  to  ht 
what  motives  induced  C.  to  such  a  hasty  chan;:* 
of  his  convictions:    facts,   however,   indicate, 
that  at  first,  at  least,  pure  religious  motires  and 
experiences  were  wholly  wanting,  and  that  tha 
dread  of  diminished  applause  irappllcd  him  to 
his  new  career.     His  letters,  written  during  this 
time   (see  Qbrdesius,  misreU,    Gron.  VII.»  p- 
202),  show  that  he  combined  worldly  advantap*^ 
with  his  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine :  fur  he  con- 
plains  of  his  meagre  salary,  and  seeks,  by  ip- 
gratiating  himself  with   the  elector,  to  obtiin 
higher  offices.     They  show  at  the  same  W^ 
that,  guided  by  the  mind  of  Luther,  he  had  bf*- 
come  more  free  from  scholasticism,  and  no* 
preferred  the  Bible  and  Augustine.    Luther's 
influence  also  led  him  to  the  mystical  tbeolo;?' 
for  which  he  soon  formed  a  decided  preferenee. 
FromTauler  and  the  "German  Theolozj."^^ 
connection  with  the  Augustintan  predestination. 
he  derived  the  idea  of  a  total  renunciation  ^ 
self.     Like  Luther,  but  without  his  inward  reli- 
gious experience,  he  thus  gained  that  free  por- 
tion, from  which  he  could  8ucc<»safully  combs< 
the   reigning  scholasticism.      His  dependcort 
upon  Luther  during  this  time  appears  from 
various  works ;  a  correct  idea  of  justification  bt 
faith  was,  however,  still  wanting  to  him,  as  he 
still  held  with  the  old  mystics  the  absolnte  p^«* 
sivity  of  the  human  will,  and  hence  could  not 
understand  the  personal  liberty  of  man  in  W" 
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«neration. — After  C.  bad  sifcnified,  by  n  series 
f  tracts  published  in  1517-18,  his  adherence  to 
tie  cause  of  Luther,  he  was  soon  drawn  to  a 
ubiic  defence  of  it  by  the  attacks  of  Eck.  This 
A  to  the  well-known  Leipsio  disputation,  June 
T,  1519,  in  which  Luther  and  Cf.  were  on  one 
ide,  Kck  on  the  other.  C.  discussed  with  Eck 
be  relation  of  human  freedom  and  divine  grace, 
tasin^  his  argument  upon  the  absolute  passivity 
nd  absence  of  freedom  in  the  human  will, 
rhence  he  oi^n  failed  to  give  satisfactory  an- 
wers  to  the  acute  but  sophistical  objections  of 
Sck.  His  bad  memory,  too,  made  him  appear 
0  disadvantage.  Luther,  on  the  other  nand, 
rho  controverted  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  both 
xcited  attention  and  gave  offence  by  the  bold- 
ies9  of  his  positions,  but  appeared  also  so  im- 
>09ine;  in  his  character,  that  Eck  and  C.  were 
iompletely  cast  into  the  shade.  Hence  arose  an 
latrangement  between  L.  and  C,  which  was 
arther  increased  by  their  divergent  theological 
ind  religious  positions.  The  same  disputation 
klso  led  C.  to  a  series  of  publications,  in  which 
le  advances  in  his  peculiar  tendency  with  ever 
noreasing  violence.  Their  only  importance  as 
evards  his  theological  position,  is  bis  renewed 
effort  to  assert  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  was  again  led  to  the  same  posi- 
ion  by  his  controversy  with  Fr.  Seyler,  a  friar, 
rho,  in  1520,  had,  from  the  pulpit,  defended  in- 
lulgcnces  against  the  Wittenberg  doctors.  C, 
yho  happened  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
ime,  felt  himself  challenged  to  a  reply.  The 
(hief  point  of  discussion  was  here,  also,  the  ex- 
tlusiye  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  a  some- 
vhat  later  discussion  with  Seyler  concerning 
he  consecrated  water  and  salt,  some  indications 
ilreadv  appear  of  his  later  sacramental  doctrine 
see  Jager,  p.  84).  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
roversics,  pointing  decidedly  to  a  rupture  with 
^omc,  he  published,  Aug.  1520,  his  "de  cano- 
lieu  scripturis*'  (a  thorough  work,  reprinted  in 
Jredner,  zur  Gesch.  d.  Can.),  in  which  he  tries 
0  show  that  the  S.  Scriptures  are  the  only  norm 
tnd  authority  in  all  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
!al  qucRtions.  As  the  first  effort  of  a  systematic 
Tcatment  of  the  Prot.  Scripture-principle,  the 
vork  is  of  much  importance.  It  informs  us 
00,  in  a  startling  manner,  of  a  dispute  between 
M  and  C ;  for  C,  without  naming  L.,  attacks 
lim  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  The  dispute 
lad  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Ep.  of 
Tames,  which  Luther  had  called  into  doubt  (see 
^osciiER.  Ref.  act.  III.,  772).  As  C..  in  the 
prinir  of  1520,  was  intending  to  read  lectures 
>n  this  epistle,  he  suspected  in  Luther  the  design 
•f  drawing  from  him  his  hearers,  and  thus 
poiling  his  fees.  There  may,  also,  have  been 
•tlier  personal  differences :  nevertheless,  con- 
idering  the  grave  issues  of  the  times,  this  vio- 
3nt  outbreak  of  discontent  remains  a  sad  proof 
if  C/s  excitable  sensibilities,  and  his  want  <ff 
tevotion  to  the  cause  for  its  own  sake  (see 
2rbkah,  Oesch,  d.  prot.  Sect,  p.  201.  Jaoer,  p. 
*2).  Apart  from  this  personal  onslaught,  the 
TOrk  is  of  value  in  giving  the  objective  criteria 
f  the  genuineness  of  the  biblical  book,  and  for 
ts  correct  distinctions  of  the  various  degrees  of 
he  canonical  value  of  the  separate  books. 
<<uther,  perhaps  for  various  reasons,  utterly  ne- 
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elected  C.'s  attack ;  but  declared  himself  in  the 
following  year  still  more  strongly  against  the 
Ep.  of  James.  C,  too,  in  a  German  edition  of 
the  same  work  (in  1520),  softened  considerably 
his  covert  attacks  upon  Luther.  He  was  pro- 
bably led  to  this  by  the  common  danger  which 
threatened  in  the  appearance  of  the  papal  bull. 
In  this  time  of  earnest  trial,  0.  showed  no  less 
courage  than  Luther.  Formerly  he  had  followed 
Luther's  bold  attacks  upon  the  Pope  with  trem- 
bling ;  now,  he  shared  tne  danger.  He  appealed, 
like  L.,  to  a  general  council,  or  also  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Christian  laymen,  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  rupture  with  the  Pope  cost  him  a 
great  struggle:  relatives  and  worldly  advan- 
tages were  against  it:  but  the  example  of 
Luther  and  his  own  convictions  prevailed. 
After  this  time,  his  public  labors  were  almost 
exclusively  attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
Having  formerly  written  only  learned  essays  on 
controversial  tracts,  he  now  addresses  the  people, 
and  in  bold  and  stirring  words  urges  a  radical 
overthrow  of  existing  institutions.  —  His  first 
attack  upon  the  Cath.  Church,  was  his  work  on 
"  papal  sanctity,"  which  he  completed  Oct.  17, 
1520,  the  day  on  which  the  papal  bull  first  ap- 
peared at  Wittenberg.  He  controverts  in  this, 
on  Scripture  grounds,  the  specific  S'lnctity  and 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Although  the  mis- 
taken idea  often  shows  itself  in  it,  that  the  per- 
sonal sanctity  of  an  office-bearer  conditions  his 
authority,  yet  it  properly  apprehends  the  com- 
mon priestnood  of  the  Christian  (see  extracts  in 
Jaoer,  p.  145,  Sbe,),  Shortly  after  this,  he  was 
temporarily  transferred  to  Copenhagen  (see 
Art  Denmark). — Immediately  nftcr  his  return, 
commenced  his  more  extensiv'^  labors  as  re- 
former. On  account  of  L.'8  d retention  at  the 
Wartburg,  the  prosecution  of  the  ri^formation  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  governed  the  Univer- 
sity without  a  rival ;  it  had  no  one  who  could  curb 
his  headlong  seal.  In  June,  1521,  he  attacked 
celibacy  and  monastic  vows.  June  24.  1521, 
he  published  his  work  "  von  Gdubden"  <&c,  and 
afterwards  another,  "de  coeltb,,  monach,  et  vi- 
duit"  Here  appear  all  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  his  tendency  of  raising  the  autho- 
rity of  the  S.  Scriptures,  without  properly  dis- 
tinguishing the  0.  and  N.  T.  stand-points,  to  an 
absolute  law  of  all  churohly  practice.  Thus, 
from  1  Tim.  3,  he  requires  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  a  universal  law,  just  as  the  0.  T.  had 
made  marriage  obligatory  on  the  priests.  As 
to  monastic  vows,  C.  had  denied  their  binding 
nature,  and  thus  gone  beyond  Luther,  who  had 
thus  far  forbidden  the  monks  and  nuns  to  leave 
their  convent,  and  thus  also  their  marriage. 
Although  his  Scripture  argument,  based  upon 
the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was 
absurd,  and  was  disapproved  by  Luther,  yet  as 
to  the  thing  itself,  L.  shared  his  opinion,  as  is 
proven  by  his  theses  of  Sept.  1521.  C.'s  next 
attack  was  on  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  a 
main  pillar  of  the  medissval  cuHus.  The  mass 
of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  which  at  that  time 
prevented  all  spiritual  devotion,  must  have  been 
very  offensive  to  C.'s  refined  mysticism.  He 
denired  that  public  worship  should  be  arranged 
only  to  further  Christian  knowledge  by  biblical 
instruction.    Here  then  was  large  opportunity 
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for  new  nttaclEB.  Amon^  the  first  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  which  C.  dis- 
cussed JuW  19,  1521,  and  which'  ho  declared  a 
sin.  As  Luther  had  before  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  C.  in  this  merely 
follows  him.  The  same  may  he  said  of  his 
earliest  works  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  that 
of  Juno  24,  1521.  "von  d,  Empf.,  Zeich.  u. 
Zusag.  des  h.  Sakr.t"  in  which  ho  merely  re- 
peats and  enlarges  upon  the  thoughts  of  L. 
The  sis;n  of  the  sacrament  is  to  him  not  bread 
and  wine  alone,  but  both  together  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  the  others  contain.  Thus  also 
the  special  object  of  the  divine  pfl  in  the  L.  S. 
is  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  assurance  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ's  death,  applied  to 
the  indiTidfial,  To  this  also  L.  had  i^iven  the 
first  suggestion  in  his  **decap(iv.  Bdbyl."  and 
C.  only  enlarges  the  thought ;  but  so  far,  that 
the  entire  work  of  redemption  appears  merely 
as  a  means  to  make  sure  unto  man  the  divine 
promise  of  atonement  for  sin.  —  This  thought, 
placing  the  L.  S.  in  an  entirely  new  light,  soon 
gave  rise  to  an  effort  to  apply  it  practically.  In 
this,  however,  Gabr.  Didymus,  an  Augustine 
monk,  and  not  C,  was  the  mover.  The  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  matter,  instituted  by  the 
Elector,  Oct.  1521,  between  the  University  and 
the  Augustinians,  first  involved  C.  in  it.  On 
Oct.  17,  he  discussed  certain  theses  on  the  mass 
[art,  sup,  celehr,  mess,  sacram,  p.  et  v,  et  diserim. 
prcprepd  et  premiss,  et  al. ;  see  Jager,  p.  220). 
In  these  he  rejects,  indeed,  the  elevation  of  the 
host:  but  in  some  cases  allows  its  adoration, 
and  even  private  mass,  and  hence  opposes  the 
radical  and  literal  imitation  of  the  L.  S.  as 
proposed  by  the  monks,  in  all  which  he  was 
supported  by  Melanchthon  and  his  colleagues. 
The  refusal  of  the  Elector  to  grant  the  moderate 

§  repositions  of  the  University,  occasioned  larger 
emands,  and  led  C.  also  to  a  new  position. 
This  latter  is  indicated  in  his  works.  "  von  An- 
bet,  u,  Ehrerhiet,  der  Zeichen  des  K,  T,"  of  Nov. 
1,  and  *'von  beiden  Otsiali.  derh.  Mess,  &c..  In 
the  latter  work  especially  he  gives  a  new 
view  of  the  symbols,  making  them  a  certificate 
of  the  promise  of  divine  paraon,  but  not  of  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body.  Hence  the  objective 
work  of  Christ,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  L.  S.,  has 
become  to  him  a  mere  confirmation  of  the 
divine  word.  In  this,  too,  can  be  discovered 
his  onesided  view  of  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  Remarkable,  too,  is  his  repe- 
tition of  the  language  of  L.  In  the  meantime 
the  ferment  at  Wittenberg  increased,  nor  did 
the  University  agree  as  to  the  proper  course. 
Stirring  discourses  by  the  Augustinians  in- 
creased the  popular  excitement ;  several  monks 
even  lef^  the  convent,  and  made  arrangements 
to  marry.  The  services  in  the  parish  church 
were  disturbed  by  the  student^*,  the  missals  ab- 
stracted and  the  priests  pelted  with  stones.  In 
some  churches  the  mass  wds  wholly  discon- 
tinued. The  windows  of  the  canons,  and  other 
adherents  of  the  old  worship,  were  broken  in. 
C.  tried  by  a  circular  to  allay  the  excitement ; 
bat  when  renewed  efforts  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  radical  reformers 
failed  through  the  want  of  unity  of  the  former, 
and  the  irresolution  of  the  elector,  he,  too,  un- 


dertook to  make  reforms.    There  existed  also  so 
old  and  new  irreconcilable  difference  betw?<?!i 
him  and  his  fellow  canons.     These  were  mostly 
adherents  of  the  old  forms,  whilst  he  bad  lone 
since  ceased  to  celebrate  mass,  bat  had  neglcctel 
no  opportunity  of  preaching  aj^lnst  it.    The 
canons  now  complained  of  him  to   the  eWtor*. 
who  issued   strict  commands   asrainst  farther 
changes.     The  long  restrained  Tiolent   zeal  of 
the  man  now  burst  all  bounds,  and.  by  dsHj 
sermons,  he  prepared  the  minds  for  the  deci'-ir^ 
step,  which  ne  took  on  Christmas  in  the  cafl»- 
dral.     After  the  sermon  he  stepped  to  the  altar 
and  read  the  service  of  the  mass   as  far  as  tb 
gospel  lesson,  and  omitted  those  portions  whisi 
contained  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  a.«  also  the  44^ 
vation,  and  without  previous  confessiion  he  di* 
tributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  nomemos 
attendants  with  the  words  of  institution.    H* 
announced   also  that  he  would   lay   aside  it: 
usual  vestments  and  other  ceremonies.     On  ih* 
3d  day  of  Christmas  he  was   affianced,  in  tb. 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pn- 
fessors,  with  Anna  of  Mochau,  the  daughter  of  i 
reduced  nobleman,  and  married  a  priest  to  ^ 
cook.     His  own  nuptials  took   place  Jan.  ?*' 
1522,  with  the  greatest  publicity,   and  he  a?*' 
published   a  justification  of   his    step.     Amii 
these  exciting  occurrences,  the    Zwickau  pn> 
phets  arrived  at  Wittenberg.     They  increase! 
the  general  excitement,  but  exercised  tio  decided 
infiuence  upon  C,  who  had  before  their  adrvr: 
already  commenced  his  arbitrary  reformf.    H? 
had,  however,  a  considerable  party  in  the  town. 
especially  among  the  lower  class  of  citizens  ^<« 
FoRSTEMAJfy,  nette  Mittheil,  III..  1837,  and  Ojrr 
Ref.  I.,  p.  521-4594).    With  this  influence  U 
obtained  from  the  church  at  Wittenberjr — meaih 
ing,  perhaps,  only  his  faithful   adherents — ab- 
solution of  six  articles,  to  be  laid  before  ths 
council,   which  were    intended    to    effect   n  J 
merely  a  total  change  of  worship,  but  also  of 
social  manners  (see  Strobel,  MhceJl.  lit,  h^- 
v.,  p.  128).     The  council  sent  those  article  t 
the  Elector,  who  cautioned  against  their  intro- 
duction.    But  as,  in  this  ferment,  no  man  oi 
sufficient  authority  opposed  C.'s  headlong  iwL 
the  introduction  of  further  chnnj^es  was  quiw 
natural.     On  Jan.  24,  1522,   the   council  ti^ 
University  of  Wittenberg  assented    to   a  nev 
constitution  of  the  church  devised  by  C,  whki 
embodied  the  chief  civil  and  religioos  ref:»nD« 
demanded  in  the  above  articles.     It  aboI)>h«J 
convents,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  (see  Richtkh,  die  ev.  K--Ordn.  d«< 
16.    Jahrh.,    II.,    p.    484).      This    directorr. 
though  never  fully  carried  out  at  Wittenberg,  u 
yet  of  permanent  value  as  a  first  effort  to  appit 
Protestant  principles  to  the  organ ixat ion  of  th« 
church.     Luther,  too,  in   subsequent  coD«tIto- 
tions,  only  carried  forward  this  first  effort  Tbo' 
far  the  movement  had  proceeded  within  l*^^! 
bounds:  for  even  if  the  assent  of  the  elpcnr 
was  yet  wanting,  the  council  and  University  were 
gained  for  the  cause.     But  their  unanimity  w 
soon  past,  when  C,  with  his  usual  irapetuAsitr, 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  images.    As 
he  saw  no  difference  between  the  O.  and  X.  T. 
stAnd-points,  he  concluded  that  the  deealo^ 
was  of  absolute  validity,  and  thus  easily  foood  • 
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)BitW6  pToblbition  of  ima^e.  Among  his 
irliest  reforms  he  had  toached  apon  this  point, 
lit  without  effecting  anything.  He  defended 
is  position  in  repeated  diflcasaions,  and,  Jan. 
Tt  published  a  special  work,  "  von  Abthuang 
.  Bild.,"  Ac,,  in  which,  with  stormy  seal,  he  re- 
ccti  the  veneration  of  images  and  saints.  Of 
3urse,  his  almost  daily  sermons,  and  the  ef- 
;ctual  assistance  of  G.DidymQS,  and  a  teacher 
amed  More,  gradually  inflamed  the  people. 
lU  dispassionate  and  timid  men,  especially 
lelanchthon,  became  anxious  on  account  of 
bese  movements.  The  ^Elector,  too,  remon- 
tratcd  kindly.  But  all  this,  with  the  oppo- 
ition  of  the  canons  to  all,  even  the  most  reason- 
,ble  changes,  only  excited  him  to  the  greater 
iolenoe.  Hence  also  a  conference  held  at 
Sulenburg,  Feb.  13,  between  commissaries  of 
he  Elector,  and  deputies  of  the  University  and 
»f  the  Chapter,  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
esults.  C.  continued  his  inflammatery  dis- 
tourses,  and  demanded  now,  in  opposition  to 
he  exclusive  privileges  of  the  clergy,  that  each 
lead  of  a  family  should  instruct  his  children  in 
he  word  of  God.  In  this  he  slighted  all  human 
cience  and  learning,  and  even  induced  More, 
he  t«acher,  to  discontinue  his  school.  By  the 
tnd  of  February,  Wittenberg  was  in  such  a  fer- 
Dont,  that  utter  dissolution  threatened  the  Uni- 
'ersity.  The  complaints  of  neighboring  princes 
earnestly  uri^ed  the  Elector  to  suppress  these 
lisorders.  But  the  latter  still  hesitated  to  use 
lecistve  measures.  At  this  time  Lnther  again 
ippeared,  and  by  his  energy  guided  this  dan- 
gerous turn  of  the  Reformation  unto  good.  In 
ettcrs  he  had  at  first  approved  of  the  changes, 
luch  as  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  C.'s  mar- 
in  jje  (see  Briefe  Luth.  von  pe  Wettb,  TI.,  p. 
23).  But  when  he  had  become  better  ac- 
|uainted  with  the  occurrences,  he  reproved  the 
ttsh  seal  with  which  C,  regardless  of  the  weak 
tnd  of  all  order,  had  raised  mere  externals  to 
he  d  i  gnity  of  essentials.  March  6th,  he  returned , 
md  by  his  over-powering  eloquence  he  in  a 
ihort  time  calmed  the  storm,  and  restored  order. 
~G.  was  mortified  to  find  L.'s  influence  much 
^eater  than  his  own.  Most  of  the  ordinances, 
vbich  he  had  introduced  with  the  consent  of 
learly  all  the  citizens,  were  in  a  short  time  set 
isido  by  L.  without  opposition.  His  vanity  was 
ieeply  wounded,  and  he  sought  to  give  vent  to 
lis  feelings  through  his  pen,  hut  was  prerented 
>y  the  University  (see  Corp.  Ref.  I.,  p.  570-72). 
[i.,  knowing  the  vanity  and  morbid  sensitiveness 
)f  the  man,  treated  him  with  tenderness  and  for- 
leanince,  and  thus  for  a  time  restored  friendiv 
'celings  between  C.  and  the  citizens.  Nor  did 
Li.  in  principle  oppose  C.'s  innovations  ;  hut  only 
^cnRured  their  unseasonable  introduction, 
eaving  thus  room  for  the  expectation  that  he 
nrould  himself  at  some  future  day  restore  them. 
'.,  too,  remained  at  "Wittenberg  during  1522-23. 
leld  lectures  which  were  well  attended,  and 
lischarged  his  duties  as  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty.  But  his  discontent  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  had  produced  so  great  an  estrange- 
nent  from  bis  friends,  that  opportunities  were 
lot  wanting  to  produce  an  outbreak.  He  sepa- 
*ated  more  and  more  from  his  learned  associates, 
ind  joined  himself  to  others  with  whom  he 


could  expect  more  success  as  a  reformer.  Espe- 
cially injurious  was  his  intercourse  with  MUn- 
zer,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  ac<juaintance 
on  his  arrival,  in  1521,  with  the  Zwickau  pro- 
phets, in  Wittenberg.  The  tendency  of  both  to 
a  radical  overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  and 
their  study  of  German  mysticism,  made  them 
congenial  spirits.  His  authority  at  Wittenberg 
being  lost^,  C.  now  often  retired  to  the  estate  of 
his  father-in-law,  near  which  he  bought  a  coun- 
try-seat. His  lectures  were  also  much  inter- 
rupted, but  his  intercourse  with  MUnzer  almost 
constant  (see  Scidkmann,  Th.  M'unzer,  p.  127). 
In  Wittenberg  too  he  showed  on  one  occasion 
that  his  former  principles,  though  held  back, 
were  still  entertained.  Feb.  3,  1523,  it  became 
his  duty,  as  dean,  to  promote  two  young  men  to 
the  degree  of  D.  D..  on  which  ocossion  he  pro- 
nounced, quoting  Matth.  23:8,  all  academical 
degrees  unchristian,  and  declared  his  intention 
never  again  to  confer  them  (see  lib,  decan, 
facuU,  iheol.  aead,  Wiitenh,  ed.  Forstemann,  p. 
28).  During  this  time  he  had  published  no- 
thing; but  soon  after  the  close  of  the  winter 
session  of  1522-23,  a  large  number  of  mystic- 
ascetical  works  appeared  from  his  pen,  which 
show  how  rapidly  he  had  advanced  in  his  ear- 
lier mystical  tendency.  He  now  left  Witten- 
berg altogether,  and  resided  generally  at  his 
country-seat,  showing  himself  at  W.  only  at 
distant  intervals.  He  called  himself  a  new 
laj/man,  and  abandoned  his  academical  labors 
and  degree..  At  home  he  dressed  as  a  peasant, 
and  also  conferred  with  the  peasants  as  with 
equals.  From  March,  1523.  to  the  end  of  the 
year  his  pen  was  very  prolific,  producing  no 
less  than  nine  works,  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable compfiss  (see  concerning  them,  Jaoer, 
p.  300-406 ;  Erbkam,  Oesch,  der  prot.  Seden,  p. 
221).  They  develop  more  fully  his  earlier  mys- 
tical principles  concerning  the  absolute  pas- 
sivity of  the  human  will  in  relation  to  God,  pre- 
destination, and  the  state  of  departed  spirits.-— 
Now  commences  the  momentous  period  of  his 
stay  at  OrlamUnde,  in  the  modern  Saxe-Alten- 
burg.  The  parish  of  0.  was  a  spiritual  fief  of 
the  Cathedral  of  All-saints  in  Wittenberg,  the 
archdean  of  which  was  its  pastor,  and  drew 
thence  the  greater  part  of  his  revenues.  ^  This 
relation  gave  him  an  influential  position  in  the 
parish,  though  he  was  generally  represented 
there  by  a  vicar.  C  as  archdean,  was  therefore 
well  known  to  the  citizens  of  C,  with  whom  he 
had  had  much  communication.  He  now  had  a 
special  eye  to  this  parish,  the  more  so,  as  its 
present  vicar,  C.  Glitzsch,  had  had  difiiculties 
with  the  citizens  on  account  of  the  tithes,  and 
was  otherwise  obnoxious  to  them.  He  had 
visited  it  on  Whiteunday,  1523;  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  petition  had  been  presented  to 
Duke  John,  brother  of  the  elector,  praying  that 
"that  true  pastor,  the  worshipful  and  learned 
Dr.  Carlstadt,"  might  be  given  them  for  a  few 
years  as  pastor  (see  Mittheil.  d,  Oesch,'  ti.  -4?- 
terth.'forttrh,  Oeselhch.  des  Osierl,  IV.,  Altenb. 
1854,  p.  61).  C.  at  the  same  time  preferred  a 
similar  petition,  pleading  his  straitened  circum- 
stances at  Wittenberg.  The  duke  sent  the  peti- 
tion to  the  elector,  who  also  consented  to  it  on 
condition  that  C.  should  resign  his  arch  deanery, 
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and  that  the  present  Ticar  shonld  agree  to  the 
arranf^oment.    Bat  C.  fulfilled  neither  condition. 
He  retained  his  archdeaneiy,  in  the  hope,  per- 
haps, that  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  future : 
nor  did  he  come  to  terms  with  Glitzsch.    Never* 
thelesR,   he  often  visited  0.,  preached  there, 
gained  the  congregation  for  himself,  and  took 
undisputed  possession  of  the  glebe  and  reve- 
nues.    During  this  time,  MUnser  had  found  a 
field  at  AUstadt,  where  he  easily  introduced 
his    radical    reforms,    supported    by    devoted 
parishioners.    In  other  cities  of  S.  Germany, 
too,  violent  reforms,  such  as  C.  had  attempted 
at  Wittenberg,  were  introduced.     All  these  cir- 
cumstances flattered  G.  with  the  thought,  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  would  take  the 
lead  as  the  recognised  reformer  of  Germany. 
When,  therefore,  in  1523,  the  citizens  of  Orla- 
munde  gave  to  him  a  formal  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  he  at  first,  indeed,  refused,  pretend- 
ing that  he  did  not  feel  the  inward  call  to  the 
office ;  but  he  accepted  it  at  last,  and  published 
(Jena,  1523),  a  work  in  his  own  vindication. 
Soon  after  bis  arrival,  he  attacked  Luther  (in  a 
work,  '*  von  dem  Priesterth.  u.  Opf.  Chr.,"  Jena, 
Dec.  29,  1523).  without  however  naming  him 
(see  Ja'ger,  p.  381).     At  0.,  too,  C.  commenced 
his  labors  with  purifying  the  worship  of  all 
papal  ceremonies.    Images  and  the  idtar  were 
removed    frcyn    the    church,    infant    baptism 
abolished,  and  the  L.  S.  celebrated  without  con- 
fession or  the  elevation  of  the  host.    Priestly 
vestments  were  exchanged    for    the    common 
dress,   the   Latin    for  the  German    language. 
Similar  proceedings  took  place  at  the  neighboring 
Kahia  in  the  destruction  of  valuable  sacred  sculp- 
tures and  crucifixes  (see  Matthestus,  HiM,  r. 
Dr.  M,  LiUh.,  Anf.^  Lehre  «.  Leb.,  V.).     An  in- 
surgent, fanatical  spirit,  had  spread   through 
the  greater  part  of  Thuringia,  and  C.  nourished 
it  by  countless  tracts.     Mlinzer,  who  supported 
him,  planned  also  the  overthrow  of  all  civil 
order.    As  the  imperial  government  at  Nurem- 
berg had  instituted  a  rigid  censorship  of  the 
press,  0.  had  established  a  secret  press  at  Jena, 
whence  his  innumerable  tracts  were  scattered. 
The  first  work  which  indicates  C.'s  changed  atti- 
tude, is  that  entitled  "6b  man  gemach  fahren" 
Ac,  1524   (reprinted  in   Fijszlin's   Jieiir,  znr 
Bist  d.  K.'Ref.-GescK  Zurich,  1741,  L,  p.  57). 
The  wildest  fanaticism  here  takes  the  place  of 
that  cautious  timidity,  which  characterizes  his 
earlier  works.     He  tries  to  refute  L.'s  principles 
of  regard  for  the  weak.    He  urges  an  inexorable 
execution  of  all  divine  law,  including  the  de- 
struction of  images.     "  Where  Christians  pre- 
vail, let  them  heed  no  government,  but  let  them 
freely  cut    down    and  destroy,   even   without 
preaching,  what  is  against  God."     "  Let  every 
congregation,  be  it  large  or  small,  see  for  itself 
that  it  do  right,  and  wait  for  no  one."    C.  also 
opposed  L.  as  regards  confession^  in  a  special 
work  on  the  subject  (1524).     In  this  he  rejects 
confession  and  absolution  before  the  L.  S.  as 
unnecessary,  since  the  L.  S.  itself  conveyed  ab- 
solution; and  he  also  obliquely  hints  already 
that,  with  the  words,  "  this  is  my  body,"  Christ 
had  pointed  to  himself  and  not  to  the  bread. 
He  now  also  regarded  the  bre-ad  alone  as  the  sym- 
bol in  the  sacrament ;  and  not,  as  formerly,  the 


bread  and  the  body  of  Christ.     The  eonse- 
quence  of  these  movements  was,  that  in  1524  be 
had  to  leave  Orlamnnda,  and  even  lost  his  sreb- 
deanery.    It  must  be  observed  here,  that  he  bad 
not  engaged  in  the  rebellious  schemes  of  Mlio- 
zer,  as  he  had  been  accused  (see  his  connerja- 
iims  with  Luih,  in  Jena.    Walch,  XV.,  p.  2433. 
MUiheU,,  p.   118).     Now  begin  his  unsettled 
wanderings.      In  Basel  he   pablished  seTeral 
works  on  the  L.  S. ;  but  the  council  fined  the 
printers,  and  C.  had  to  leave  the  city.    Thence 
he  went  to  Rothenburg.     Everywhere  be  df 
nounccd  Luther  as  the  author  of  his  misfortnnei 
—  In  the  work  just  mentioned,  and  in  several 
earlier  ones,   he  made  a  direct   attack  npoa 
Luther.    In  the  first  one  of  this  class,  "  Ob  ma 
mit  h.  Schr.  erweisen  moge,  dass  Chr.  mit  Lell. 
Blut  u.  Seele  im  Sacr.  sei,"  he  argues,  againn 
the  common  church  doctrine,  that  the  prie$t  bas 
not  the  power  to  bring  Christ's  body  into  ti? 
bread ;  and  that  the  L.  S.,  as  the  testament  k 
Christ,  implied  the  death  of  Christ,  hot  thsi 
this  conld  not  have  taken  place  in  the  L.  S.,  N 
only  on  the  Cross.    Here  already  occurs  thu 
strange  exegesis  of  the  words   of  institation 
and  the  argument  from  the  capital  letter  an^ 
the  gender  of  the  word  tovro  (see  extracts  is 
JXoER,  p.  429).    In  four  works  next  followine. 
he  merely  repeats  his  former  arguments.   la 
harmony  with  his  mystical  principles,  be  Rive* 
great  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  remembrane? 
of  Christ,  as  a  hearty  longing  for  redempti  s 
through  him.     As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  the^ 
works  of  C,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  warning  (I^- 
15,  1524 ;  De  Wetti,  II.,  p.  574),  to  the  citijen' 
of  Strasburg,  in  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  thcr 
spoke  favornbly  of  C.'s  doctrine  of  the  L.  ^ 
In  Jan.  1525,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  vork, 
"  wid.  die  himml.  Proph.,"  in  which  he  exposej 
the  movements  of  C.  with  his  utmost  force,  mi 
shows  their  connection  with  the  principles  of » 
unsound  mysticism.     C,  before  he  had  reccWw 
this  work,  had  made  a  new  but  vain  effort  to  be 
reconciled  with  Luther.    He  now  yielded  to  tw 
most  violent  anger,  and  replied  to  L.  in  seww 
tracts  {Erlddr,  d,  \OKap,  1  Kor.,  Feb.  27.  l?2j: 
von  dem  A.  u.  N.  Test,  March  16, 1525;  rf 
Anzeig,  etL  Ilaupiart.  chrisU,  Lehre.,  4c.).   Jbe 
latter  is  a  general  defence  of  his  entire  position 
and  therefore  very  instructive  (see  extensive  ex- 
tracts in  Jaoer,  p.  4&J).    In  the  meantime,  tbf 
peasants'  war  threatened  him  with  danger » 
Rothenburg,  where,  hoping  perhaps  to  bec™^ 
an  influential  party  head,  he  had  entered  int' 
close  relations  with  the  peasants.    He  had,  fij« 
on  Easter  Monday,  publicly  exhorted  to  the  d^ 
struction    of   images;    subsequently,  he  ^ 
forced  to  escape  the  maltreatment  of  the  rapa- 
cious mob  by  flight ;  but  had  nevertheless  ^ 
tended,  June    1,'  1525,  the    congress  of  «< 
peasants  at  Schweinfurt,  perhaps  to  act  the  n»^ 
diator  (see  Kcehler,  Beitr.  I.,  p.  1209 ;  Lmicn 
de    KaroUt    mora  Rothenb.    pair,  pmnctof-^ 
Rothenb.  1777 ;  uber.  ma^a:  Karobt  JJ<rf«'^ 
descripL,  Ac,  ibid.  1780 ;  Bsnssn.  Gtsch^  d.  n- 
Krieg.  in  0.  Frank.,  1840,  p.  78).    Thep^ss*"" 
seem  to  have  suspected  him,  and  his  Hf«  ^^ ' 
danger.     This  humbled  his  pride,  and  he  one* 
more  turned  to  Luther  for  his  mediation  wirj 
the  elector.    He  also,  June  24  ISA  P»w»«*«* 
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m  apology,  denying  all  connection  with  MUn- 
er,  and  tiying  to  eztenaate  his  part  in  the 
peasants'  war,  though  he  confesses  himself  not 
rholly  guiltless.    L.,  at  the  request  of  C,  puh- 
ished  this  with  a  preface  by  himself.    July  25, 
le  published  a  recantation,  which,  though  not 
^ery  formal,  satisfied  Luther,  who  now  ejected 
lis  return  to  Saxony  in  Sept.,  1525.    His  wish, 
lowever,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  professorship, 
ras  denied ;  he  was  only  permitted  to  reside  in 
he  vicinity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  closely 
tbserred.    lie  had  to  promise,  too,  to  abstain 
Vom  writing.    After  having  lived  a  while  in  the 
Tillage  of  Segvena,  he  obtained  permission  to 
"emove  to  Kemberg,  where  he  eked  out  a  mise- 
*able   existence   by  selling    cakes,  beer    and 
liqaors.    During  this  time  the  sacramental  con- 
troversy  between    Luther    and    Zwingli    had 
t)roken  out,  and  C.  felt  himself  flattered  that  he 
iiad  been  the  first  occasion  to  it.    He  perhaps 
felt,  too,  that  be  had  not  been  refuted  b]r  Luther, 
iioce  he  had  found   patrons   in    Switzerland 
ind  Strasburg,  who    aefended    his  principles 
better  than  he  had  done  himself.    This  induced 
bim  once  more  to  try  to  change  his  condition. 
[n  1527  he  requested  permission  from  the  Elec- 
tor once  more  to  state  his  doctrine ;  and  being 
permitted,  he  wrote  a  thorough  exposition  of  it. 
rhis  was  submitted  to  Luther,  who  endeayored 
t)y  an  answer  to  remove  C.'s  doubts.     This  an- 
swer being  published,  again  excited  C.'s  anger, 
vho,  evidently  to  annoy  L.,  repeated  his  doubts. 
^t  the  same  time  he  renewed  a  forbidden  cor- 
respondence with  Schwenkfeldt  and  V.  Kraut- 
traid,  of  Silesia,  men  of  tendencies  congenial 
vrith  his  own.     This  correspondence  being  dis- 
covered, Luther  separated  himself  from  him  al- 
together.   In  Aug.  1528,  C.  also  retracted  his 
former  recantation,  and  secretly  escaped  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberg  to  Holstein. 
[lere,  too,  his  stay  was  brief,  for  the  Stadtholder 
)f  Holstein  invited  Bugenhagen  thither  to  hold 
I  discussion  with  G.     The  latter  did  not  await 
»hi8,  but  retired  to  Ostfriesland,  where  all  re- 
ligious parties,  especially  the  Anabaptists,  found 
I  safe  asylum.     Here  he  obtained  for  a  time  a 
large  influence ;  for  the  nobility  and  entire  con- 
2;regations  accepted  his  doctrine.     But  here, 
X)o,  his  stay  was  short,  and  in  July,  1529,  al- 
ready, he  made  efforts  to  return  to  Saxony.    In 
in  humble  letter  to  Philip  of  Hesse,  he  also 
loaght  permission  to  attend  the  conference  at 
Marburg  between  Luther  and  the  Swiss  (Neit- 
9ECXER,  Urk,,  p.  127;  Schmitt,  das  Rel.-Gespr. 
:u  ifar6.,  p.  75),  but  he  was  refused.    In  the 
neantime,  increasing  religious  disturbances  in 
Priesland,  had  induced  Count  Enno  II.  to  issue 
(tringent  edicts  against  the  sect«,  which  com- 
:)elled  C.  to  leave  the  country.    In   1530  he 
»ent  to  Strasburg ;  from  thence,  with  warm  re- 
H)mmendation8  from  Bucer,  to  Zurich,  where  he 
rvas  kindly  received,  and  appointed  deacon  in 
he  hospital,  but  on  account  of  his  unpleasant 
Saxon  dialect  he  was  transferred,  in  1531,  to 
he    parish    of   Altstatt.      In   1532  he  again 
)ccame  pastor  in  Zurich,  where  he  was  gene- 
"ally  esteemed.    In  1534  he  was  called  to  Basel 
ts  professor  of  theology  and  minister  of  St. 
Peters.    Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  and 
sained  considerable  influence  and  esteem.    But 


here,  too,  his  dispute  with  Myconius,  the  de- 
fender of  the  church  against  the  humanists, 
casts  a  shadow  upon  his  character.  These  hu- 
manists tried  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
by  reqniring  that  each  should  possess  an  aca- 
demical degree,  and  they^  were  opposed,  more- 
over, to  strict  church  discipline.  C.,  in  flatter- 
ing them,  showed  the  inconsistency  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  character.  He  died  on  Christmas, 
1541,  of  the  plague.  A  report  spread  after  his 
death  that  a  daemon  had  always  pursued  him, 
and  had  been  at  his  side  even  in  church.  —  Of 
the  numerous  biographies  of  C,  the  most  im- 
portant are:  Adam,  vitas  Germanor.,  p.  80; 
Mater,  dissert,  de  Karolst,  contra  Arnold,, 
Grypbisw.,  1708 :  Gsrdes,  descript,  vit.  KaroUt, 
usq,  ad  an,  1522,  in  scrinitim  antiq.  I.,  56; 
FuszLiK,  Lebengesch,  d,  Andr.  Bodenst.  v.  K., 
1776 ;  KoHLER,  Beitr.  z.  ErgUnz.  d.  deutsch.  Lit. 
1792,  I.,  1-162 ;  II..  239-69 ;  Rotermund,  cr- 
nueurtes  And,  der  Manner,  &c.,  1818, 1.,  62 ;  £rb- 
KAM,  Qesch,  d.  prof.  Sect.,  1 848,  p.  174  i  Jager, 
Andr.  Bodenst.  v.  K.,  1856.  The  saxe,  Beitr. 
zur  Oesch.  des.  A.  B.,  deutsche  Zeitnchrift, 
1856,  Nos.  30. 31. — On  his  doctrines  see  Bauer, 
thed.  Jdhrhilcher  von  Zeller,  1848,  p.  481. 

Dr.  Erbkax. — Reinecke, 

CarxneL— 1.  70*13  .  70*1311 »  Kap^wj^toj, 

»  •  •  • 

1*6  KapfAr^kMv  opo;,  Joseph,  Ant,  VIII.,  13,  5,  a 
system  of  mountain  ridges,  ranging  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  W.,  and  separating  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(see  Art.  Esdr,)  from  the  great  southern  plain 
along  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  N.  W.,  11} 
miles  south  of  Acre,  it  forms  a  bold  promontory 
into  the  Miditerranean;  in  the  S.  E.  it  is  con- 
nected by  hills  with  the  mountains  of  Samaria. 
Its  length  is  about  28}  miles ;  its  height  1200 
feet  above  the  sea  (see  Schubert,  Reise  III., 
p.  212).  In  the  Bible,  Carmel  occurs  first  in 
Josh.  12 :  22,  and  19  :  26,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  further  on,  it  is  compared,  for 
its  beauty  and  luxuriant  forests,  with  Bashan ; 
Canticl.  7:5:  Is.  33  :  9  ;  35  :  2 ;  Jer.  46  :  18 ; 
50 :  19 ;  Mich.  7 :  14 ;  Nah.  1:4.  In  2  Chron. 
26 :  10,  vineyards  are  implied.  At  this  time 
the  outward  slopes  of  Carmel  show  none  of  its 
former  beauty,  its  naked,  uniform,  rocky  ridges 
being  thinlv  covered  with  low.  thorny  brush- 
wood. Its  inward  slopes  are  well  watered,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests  (see  Arnold, 
PaUst,  p.  21 ;  v.  de  Velde,  Reise  1.,  p.  222-39). 
Its  sides,  especially  towards  the  sea,  abound 
with  caves,  which  served  even  of  old  as 
hiding-places  for  refugees  (Amos  9  :  3. — Elijah 
and  Elisha,  during  their  stay  on  Carmel,  pro- 
bably occupied  one  of  them  (1  Kings  18  :  19  ; 
2  Rings  2 :  25 ;  4 :  25).  That  of  Elijah  is  still 
shown  in  the  convent  beneath  the  high  altar 
(v.  de  Velde,  p.  224).  Tradition  is  uncertain 
about  the  locality  of  the  events  of  1  King^ 
18 :  19-46  ;  v.  de  V.  thinks  he  has  discovered  it 
in  a  small  rocky  plain,  called  el-Mohraka,  **  the 
burned  place,"  situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  convent  on  the  N.  W. 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  582  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  dedicated  to  Elijah.  Bare-foot  friars  (see 
Art.  Carmdiies)  founded  it  in  1180.  It  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  chapel,  several  cells,  and  a 
well,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock.    Another  convent 
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of  Elijah  was  built  in  the  foarteenth  century, 
but  converted  in  1799  by  the  French  into  a 
plague-hospital,  and  therefore  destroyed  by  the 
Turks.  By  collections  taken  in  Europe  by  John 
Bapiisia,  the  only  survivor  of  the  ruined  con- 
vent, a  new  building  was  erected  in  1827.  Y. 
de  Velde,  in  March,  1852,  found  fourteen  monks 
in  the  convent,  which  is  noted  as  the  best  fao»- 
pice  in  the  Holy  Land. — In  most  ancient  times 
already  there  were  temples  and  sanctuaries  on 
Carmcl  (see  1  Kings  18  :  30).  The  classics 
mention  a  shrine  or  altar  of  Jupiter,  and  an 
oracle  on  Carmel  ( TacU.  Hist,  IL,  78 :  Sudan, 
Vesp,  5 ;  Jambl,  vii,  Pythag,  3,  comp.  Boghart. 
Hier<a,  1,  2,  48,  p.  533 ;  ed.  Lips.  I.,  p.  607 . 
Cellar,  not.  orb.  antiq.  IL,  p.  428,  ed.  Schwartz; 
V-  DB  Vkldi,  Reise,  I.,  pp.  221-47 ;  Rittbr,  Erd- 
kunde  XVJ.,  1,  p.  705-22).— 2.  A  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  situated  in  the  mountain  (Josh. 
15 :  55]  where  Saul,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Amalekites,  erected  a  monument  (1  Sam.  15 :  12], 
and  where  Nabal  dwelt  with  his  wife  Abigail 
a  Sam.  25;  27:3;  30:5;  2Sam.2:2;  3:3; 
1  Chron.  3 : 1.)  Thence  also  was  Hezrai,  one 
of  the  companions  of  David  (2  Sam.  23 :  35). 
According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  tho  place 
was  ten  Roman  miles  south  of  Hebron ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Notit,  digniiat,  it  was  a  Roman- 
Byzantine  garrison.  The  name  is  still  found 
in  the  modem  Kurmxd  (in  Rohinson\  situated 
in  a  fertile  basin,  some  (10-1400)  teet  above 
the  sea.  Considerable  ruins  are  found  here, 
consisting  of  crumbling  walls  and  building- 
stones,  scattered  about  in  every  direction.  On 
a  slight  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
remarkable  ruin,  viz.,  a  square  castle,  with  its 
sides  to  the  four  points  or  the  compass.  The 
outward  wall  is  evidently  very  ancient,  appa- 
rently the  work  of  Herod,  or  of  the  Romans. 
The  style  of  the  interior  is  Saracenic,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  later  date.  See  Robinson,  Palest, 
II.,  p.  319-36 ;  WoLCOTT.  in  Bihlidh,  Sacr,  and 
TheoL  Rev,,  1,  1843,  p.  60;  Rittkr.  Erdkunde, 
XIV.,  p.  107 ;  XV.,  1,  p.  639 ;  V.  de  Vklds, 
II..  p.  l06.  Arnold. — Reinecke. 

Caniielit68.  —  A  certain  Berthold,  a  Cala- 
brian,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  came  to 
the  Holy  Land  as  a  pilgrim  or  crusader,  founded 
at  Mt.  Carmel,  at  the  traditional  abode  of 
Elijah,  a  community  of  hermito,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  Calabrian  Carthusians.  He 
was  seen  here  as  late  as  1185.  In  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  knightly 
orders,  this  community  of  western  hermite  was 
naturally  recruited  by  pilgrims,  and  became 
also  by  degrees  an  Order.  Brocard  succeeded 
Berthold  as  prior.  The  former  obtained  for  the 
Order  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  Albert, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  to  him  and  his 
hermits  a  rule  in  1209.  It  consiste  of  sixteen 
articles,  and  prescribes  obedience  to  superiors, 
living  in  separate  cells,  the  erection  of  a  com- 
mon chapel,  performance  of  specified  prayers, 
poverty,  manual  labor,  and  at  certain  times 
fasting  and  silence.  Honorius  III.  confirmed 
vhis  rule  in  1224.  Soon  after  this,  communi- 
cation was  interrupted  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  hermits  felt  too  lonely  on  Carmel. 
At  the  end  of  the  truce  which  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  had  concluded  with  the  Saracens, 


they  resolved  to  withdraw  from  Cannel,  nd 
accordingly  settled,  in  1238,  in  the  solitadesof 
Cyprus,  soon  after  in  Sicily,  1240  in  Englsn^, 
ana  1244  in  France.  They  increased  npidlr, 
and  in  1245  could  hold  their  fiist  chapter- 
general  at  Aylesbury,  in  England,  where  SimAi 
Stock  was  elected  Grand  Prior.  Under  him  the 
Order  increased  very  much  in  importance  asd 
extent ;  and  by  a  Carmelite  convent  e^ect^i  tDr 
the  Order  at  Paris  in  1259,  by  Lewis  the  ?m», 
it  became  flourishing  in  France  and  Germar.T. 
But  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  its  on»ini) 
organization  and  the  rule  of  Albert ;  as  ai$o  to 
assimilate  the  Carmelites  to  the  beggin;r  friar«. 
who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  popolaritj. 
This  was  the  object  of  the  modifications,  mtde 
in  1247  by  Innocent  IV.,  at  the  request  of  tfc; 
Order.  To  be  distinguished  from  the  xnno^ 
white  and  black  monks,  they  had  choeeo  k 
their  dress  a  mantle  with  white  and  bits 
stripes ;  pretending  that  the  mantle  of  Elm 
which  had  fallen  from  the  fiery  chariot,  bd 
shown  such  scorched  stripes.  They  aftenrahif 
dressed  like  the  Dominicans,  only  that  tlKff 
coat  was  black,  and  mantle  white.  In  thd' 
organization,  also,  they  followed  the  Domisi- 
cans  and  Franciscans.  Not  to  be  ootstripped 
by  the  other  begging  friars,  they  made  a  dir 
covery  of  the  worst  kind.  The  introdoctiiKi, 
namely,  of  a  piece  of  vestment  is  ascribed  a 
S.  Stock  (t  1265),  which,  brought  from  bearei 
by  the  Virgin,  saved  all  those  who  bad  at  ur 
time  borne  it,  or  died  in  it ;  since  Marr  er^ 
Saturday  visited  purgatory,  to  deliver  sacb  fnm 
it  This  is  the  scapulary  of  the  Carmelites. 
consisting  of  two  stripes  of  grey  cloth,  von, 
one  upon  the  bosom,  the  other  upon  the  btcV, 
and  fastened  together  on  the  shoulders.  It  ff» 
an  invention  of  1287,  falsely  attributed  to  Siia« 
Stock,  and  by  a  supposititious  bull  of  Jok 
XXII.,  1320,  recommended  to  ChristeDdom  « 
a  means  of  salvation.  The  Carmelites  derired 
immense  profit  from  it.  A  brotherhood  of  ^ 
scapulary  arose,  which,  without  any  monasti: 
vows,  affiliated  a  large  number  of  laymen  with 
the  Order.  That  they  contested  with  the  Do- 
minicans  the  invention  of  the  rosaiy,  sod  op- 
posed the  house  of  Mary  at  Loretto  to  the 
Portioncula  church  of  the  Minorities:  thai 
they  claimed  to  exceed  all  other  monks  in  the 
love  of  Mary,  and  hence  called  tbemseWes  tb< 
brethren  of  our  dear  lady,  brought  them  ^ 
gain,  but  produced  such  jealousy  and  arrosao<^' 
as  are  found  in  no  other  Order.  The  foart«n» 
and  fifteenth  centuries  were  otherwise  inj""^ 
to  their  discipline,  for  the  schism  in  the  cfaano 
divided  and  demoralized  them.  Reforms  were 
made  to  restore  the  original  eremitism.  Th.  <■  op* 
necto,  who  created  such  a  great  eicitemeot  la 
France  and  the  Netherlands  by  preochio?  rj- 
pentanoe,  gained,  shortly  before  be  was  bunK;i 
in  1433,  at  Rome,  three  convents  in  Walw. 
Tuscany,  and  Mantua,  for  a  reform.  Hen« 
originated  the  congregation  of  Mantna,  wd«» 
increased  rapidly,  and  by  the  sanction  of  fco* 
gene  III.  became  independent  The  same  V^^ 
had  granted  to  the  entire  Order,  in  1431  or  ^ 
an  extenuation  of  ito  rule,  in  order  tbas  to 
reunite  all  the  Carmelites ;  and  Pios  IL  ^ 
1459»  had  to  the  same  end  tabmitted  the  r^* 
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dtion  of  fasts  to  the  generals.  Contrary  to 
his,  Soreth,  their  genera),  in  1462.  undertook 
0  introduce  greater  rigor,  for  which  he  was 
)oisoned  in  1741  at  Nantes.  Soreth  also,  in 
452,  first  established  Carmelite  nunneries.  In 
.476  a  bull  of  Siztus  IV-  established  the  ter- 
iarios  of  the  Order.  In  1635  they  obtained  a 
pecial  rule,  and  in  1678  an  impro?ement  of  it. 
^i^umerous  reforms  and  reform-congregations 
>f  the  Carmelites,  such  as  that  of  the  strict 
observance  or  congr.  of  Albi,  the  improved  Car- 
nelites  of  Touraine,  of  Sicily,  or  of  Monte 
knto  or  the  reformed  of  the  primitive  insti- 
ation,  that  of  Turin,  and  that  of  the  primitive 
nstitution  in  France,  were  transient  and  unim- 
portant. More  important  Tvere  events  in  the 
Drder  in  Spain,  in  tne  sixteenth  century,  where 
we  find  a  Carmelite  parallel  to  Ignatius  Loyola 
Eind  the  Jesuits.  Theresa,  called  de  Cepeda, 
afler  lier  father,  and  de  Hanmade^  after  her 
mother,  born  March  12,  1515,  at  Avila,  in 
Castile,  was  as  a  child  already  an  enthusiastic 
lidmirer  of  martyrdoiQ  and  anchor! tism.  In 
1531  she  was  placed  in  a  convent  of  her  native 
town  to  be  educated ;  and  in  1536  was  received 
18  nun  into  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  at  Avila.  Through 
severe  mortification  she  became  sick  and  fell 
into  trances.  To  re(2:ain  health  she  left  the 
convent.  Her  nearly  fatal  attacks  led  her  almost 
to  abhor  monastic  asceticism  and  sanctity.  But 
a  Dominican,  a  Jesuit  (Francis  Borgia),  and  a 
Franciscan  (Peter  of  Alcantara),  committed  the 
atrocity  of  leading  her,  for  their  own  purposes, 
into  an  intoxication  of  monastic  |>enitence,  thus 
to  have  her  regarded  as  a  queen  of  penitents. 
As  Theresa  "  of  Jesus,"  she  considered  herself 
specially  called  to  establish  retreats  for  the 
exercise  of  penitence,  and  withdrawal  from  the 
world.  She  sought  to  introduce  an  extreme 
rigor  of  life,  a  humiliation  reaching  a  frantic 
rejection  of  all  personal  opinion,  will,  and 
honor.  A  majority  of  the  Order  opposed  this. 
After  many  difficulties  she  founded  her  first 
convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila,  and  obtained 
in  15G2  ffom  Pius  IV.  the  sanction  of  her  re- 
forms. The  number  of  her  nunneries  increased, 
and  she  determined  to  undertake  the  reformation 
of  the  Carmelite  monks,  in  which  she  was  sup- 
ported by  John  de  Yepes,  The  latter,  born  1542, 
at  Ontiverosi  Old  Castile,  had  studied  theology 
with  zeal,  and  had  entered,  in  1562,  the  Car- 
melite convent  at  Medina  del  Campo,  where  he 
was  named  John  of  St.  Matthias.  Longing  for 
greater  rigor  and  seclusion,  he  intended  in  1568 
to  pass  over  to  the  Carthusians.  At  this  time 
he  met  Theresa,  who  inspired  him  for  her  re- 
forms, which  he  himself  accepted,  and  as  John 
"of  the  Cross"  imposed  upon  his  brothers.  He 
organized  the  first  convents  of  barefoot  Car- 
melites (Carm.  excdUeati  or  discalceaii)  at  Dur- 
velle,  Pastrane,  and  Alcala.  Pastrane  afterwards 
became  the  leader  in  the  reform.  Here,  too,  the 
fanatical  penitent,  Catharine  of  Cardone,  bom 
1519,  died  1677,  entered  as  monk,  and  after- 
wards established  the  nuns  "  for  a  help  to  our 
dear  Lady."  John  of  the  Cross  suffered  much 
from  his  own  subordinates  and  other  Carmelites, 
and  was  even  imprisoned.  Theresa  delivered 
hiiD,  but  she  died  in  1582.    Id  consequence  of 


new  ill-treatment  he  also  died  in  1591.  Theresa 
and  John  were  mystics  of  such  warmth  and 
fanatics  of  such  rigor,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  monomaniacs.  In  conscious 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  they  imbued  the 
barefoot  Carmelites  with  a  gloomy  asceticism 
and  fanaticism,  which  had  thus  far  been  foreign 
to  the  Order ;  but  they  thus  led  them  to  a  quite 
new  and  imposing  career.  In  1593  they  already 
had  a  general  of  their  own  ;  and  by  l600  they 
had  increased  so  much  that  they  were  divided 
into  the  congregation  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy 
or  St.  Elias,  including  all  the  provinces  except 
Spain,  each  having  a  separate  general.  There 
were  now,  in  all,  four  Carmelite  generals :  1.  Of 
the  Carmelites  of  the  milder  rule,  or  of  the  ob- 
servants. 2.  Of  the  congregation  of  Mantua. 
3.  Of  the  barefoot  Carmelites  of  Spain.  4.  Of 
the  same  of  Italy,  or  of  St.  Elias.  But  with 
their  prosperity,  their  former  arrogance  also 
increased  enormously ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  ventured  to  utter  the  most  absurd 
pretensions,  and  to  maintain  them  with  still 
bolder  assertions  and  fables.  They  boasted  of 
a  higher  antiquity  than  all  other  monastic 
orders;  pretended  that  all  the  others  had  ori- 
ginated in  theirs;  and  tried  to  prove  an  unbroken 
succession  of  generals  at  least  from  the  prophet 
Elijah,  etc.  For  all  this  they  were  violently 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits.  The  angry  quarrel 
which  thence  arose  could  not  be  quieted,  until 
Innocent  XII.  commanded  both  parties  to  be 
silent  (see  Art.  Ada  Mart,,  Acta  Sanct,),  In 
its  progress,  however,  pretensions  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  rival  orders,  which  we  must 
record.  It  was,  e.  g.,  quita  correct  to  say  that 
monasticism  was  older  than  Pachomius,  An* 
thony,  Paul  of  Thebes,  than  the  Christian 
priesthood,  and  Christianity  itself:  correct,  to 
refer  back  to  the  Therapeuta),  Essenes,  sons 
of  the  prophets,  Elias,  and  even  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs.  After  Elias,  at  least,  Carmel 
had  always  been  the  abode  of  ascetics;  and 
Jewish  asceticism  passed  over  quite  easily 
into  Christian  anachoritism  and  monasticism. 
But  it  was  an  error  to  restrict  the  entire  course 
of  revelation  to  the  channel  of  monasticism,  and 
to  elevate  the  monastic  institution  above  the 
people  and  revelations  of  God:  an  error  to 
overlook  the  fact,  that  asceticism  and  anacho- 
ritism were  distinctive  characteristics  of  orient- 
alism, and  not  of  Christianity.  It  was  of  more 
importance  that  the  Carmelites  asserted  the 
primitive  unity  of  monasticism,  and  strove  to 
restore  it.  It  was  an  occidental  deterioration 
of  oriental  monasticism,  which  constantly  pro- 
duced new  orders,  according  to  the  fancy  of  indi- 
vidual ascetics  and  Popes.  In  modern  and  most 
recent  times,  the  unshod  Carmelitesses  played 
a  prominent  part ;  as  in  France  during  the  last 
century.  The  la  Yalieres  and  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XY.  belonged  to  them,  and,  like  the 
Trappists,  opposed  the  immoralities  of  the  age. 
Carmelites,  or  "  Neurer,"  still  hold  an  annual 
meeting  in  Wurzburg.  (Comp.  Heltot,  Gescb. 
d.  Kloster-  u.  Ritterorden,  I.,  347-407 ;  Pragmat. 
Gesch.  d.  vornehmsten  Monchsorden,  I.,  3-278 ; 
ScHR^CKH,  Chr.  K.-gesch..  27,  Th.,  369.  &c. ; 
K.-gesch.  seit  d.  Ref ,  III.,  474,  Ac.  The  en- 
tire works  of  St.  Theresa  were  published  by 
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GaUuB  Schtoab,  Salsbach,  1831,  Ac.,  5  toIs., 
who  also  pablished  the  writings  of  John  of  the 
CroBS.  Albrecht  Yooel. — Reinecke, 

Carpoorates,  a  Gnostic  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
125-ldO),  belongs  to  that  class  of  errorists  who 
sought  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  heathenism. 
The  system  contains  many  Platonic  ideas :  God 
is  an  absolute,  isolated  being  (fiova;),  from 
whom  all  other  beings  proceed.  The  souls 
more  immediately  connected  with  him  revolve 
around  him  in  a  periphery  (in  which  G.  seems 
to  have  thought  he  moved).  According  to  the 
Latin  text  of  Ireneutt  (with  which  Epiph,  and 
Tkeodoreit  but  not  Hippolytus^  agree),  he  taught 
inferior  grades  of  spirits,  in  different  degrees, 
also  revolved  around  this  divine  centre.  In  the 
outer  limits  of  all  divine  emanations  lies  malUrt 
in  which  apostate  angels  abide.  These  have 
subdued  the  spirits  fallen  from  the  celestial 
spheres,  enslaved  them  under  matter,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  recollection  of  their  higher  exist- 
ence. Their  fall  is  not  accounted  for ;  neither 
is  it  said  whether  the  world  was  created  in 
consequence  of  their  fall,  or  before  it.  The 
former  opinion  is  favored  by  C.'s  doctrine  of 
emanation,  and  of  the  final  return  of  all  beings 
to  the  divine  unity ;  the  latter  by  the  fact  that 
the  insolence  and  pride  of  the  daemons  seems  to 
presuppose  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  matter.  G.  perceived 
traces  of  divine  influence  wherever  the  powers 
of  nature  tend  to  an  adjustment  of  differences. 
But  the  dasmons  everywhere  oppose  these  efforts 
of  nature.  In  this  sense  G.'s  son,  Epiphanes 
(in  his  9tfp&  ZixoMfsvifii^  Clem.  AL,  Strom,  IIL^ 
pp.  428,  430),  defines  the  righteousness  of  God 
as  communion  on  the  ground  of  similarity.  God 
made  the  sun,  which  sheds  its  light  alike  on  all ; 
this  communion  is  righteousness.  It  shows 
itself,  likewise,  in  the  procreative  instincts  of 
brutes,  in  the  readiness  of  nature  to  yield  food 
for  men  and  beasts.  But  the  bad  angels  dis- 
turbed this  order,  became  national  deities, 
formed  states,  with  political  and  moral  laws, 
in  heathen  as  well  as  in  Jewish  forms.  They 
have  limited  and  perverted  the  law  of  a  com- 
munity of  possessions,  and  of  women,  by  the 
laws  of  property,  marriage,  &c.  According  to 
Paul  (Rom.  7  :  7),  the  law  forbidding  covctous- 
ness  is  the  occasion  of  theft;  and  adultery.  Sub- 
jecting man's  moral  to  his  physical  nature,  G.'s 
theory  consistently  led  to  a  system  correspond- 
ing to  modern  communism.  C.  denied  that 
there  was  any  objective  good  within  the  limits 
of  human  laws.  Objective  authority  is  found 
only  in  nature  and  its  law.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  the  divine  unity  (yvwffi; 
fiovaJdixr;),  and  of  living,  in  this  sense,  xara. 
pv(stv,  t.  e.,  of  breaking  through  all  legal  bar- 
riers in  knowledge  and  in  life.  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.,  and  Jksus,  thus  dis- 
played their  moral  strength.  C.  divests  Jesus 
Christ  of  his  character  as  a  divine  Saviour;  he 
is  a  mere  roan,  Joseph's  son,  and  surpassed 
other  men  only  in  retaining  a  remembrance  of 
his  prc-existence  near  to  God.  Hence  God 
(Oved  his  soul,  and  granted  it  special  power  to 
escape  the  creators  of  the  world.  This  power, 
probably  bestowed  at  his  baptism,  passed 
through   all   the    intermediate    states,    broke 


their  chains,  until  it  reached  and  was  reanitad 
with  its  kindred  soul.  Thenceforth  Jesas  de»- 
pised  the  Jewish  law,  and  received  that  mincth 
lous  strength  which  enabled  him  to  cani^l  all 
the  penal  sufferings  laid  upon  mankind.  We, 
therefore,  should  follow  him  ;  like  him,  despise 
the  law  given  by  the  creators  of  the  world,  and 
strive  to  fulfil  the  divine  law.  We  msy  excel 
the  apostles,  and  even  Christ  himself,  in  this; 
he  that  does  will  be  rewarded  with  like  honors. 
But  until  all  laws  are  broken,  and  the  seal  thos 
freed  from  all  fetters,  it  remains  in  bondage  to 
matter,  may  pass  into  another,  and  even  lower 
body,  and  be  detained  in  this  mcteropsjcbosis 
until,  having  violated  all  laws  (Mattb.'5:2^\ 
it  is  fit  for  exaltation  to  fellowship  with  tk 
Monad.  The  sect,  advocating  such  immo- 
ralities, gained  many  adherents.  At  least, 
Epiphanes,  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  the«e 
errors,  won  such  respect,  that  bis  folloveK 
reckoned  him  among  the  redeemers  of  mes. 
But  an  early  death  (in  his  seventeenth  vear) 
cut  short  his  vile  life.  The  excesses  of  the 
Carpocratians  afforded  the  heathen  an  occasioo 
of  suspecting  and  denouncing  Christians.  In 
their  heathen-like  worship  they  U5ed  the  statues 
of  their  religious  heroes ;  this  is  the  first  insiaDc« 
of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship,  and 
the  example  should  have  deterred  all  futon 
imitation  of  it.  They  practised  and  boasted 
of  their  skill  in  magic  arts,  in  the  practice  of 
which  they  were  accused  (probably  unjcstlj) 
of  murder. — (Comp.  Irkit.,  ado.  hitr.,  I.,  25; 
IIipPOL.,  KffTcoit  VII.,  32;  Epiphan.,  A«r.,  27: 
Theodoret,  hcer,,  fab.  I.,  6.  The  last  ihree  are 
partly  derived  from  Ireneus.)  Jacobi.* 

CarpzOY  (theologians  of  this  name).  ~ One 
of  the  most  distinguished  families,  in  point  of 
learning,  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Jknd, 
Carpzov,  Prof.  Jur.  in  Leipzig,  f  1666,  was  a 
son  of  the  Prof.  Jur.,  f  1624,  in  Wittenberg, 
and  known  among  theologians  as  a  prominent 
founder  of  the  Episcopal  system  in  bis  jvnt 
prudentia  ecclesiastiea,  1645,  and  as  a  judge  of 
criminals    and   heretics  in   his   Practka  nof^i 
rerum  crimincdium,   1635.     Oldenburger  n»^ 
rates  that  twenty  thousand  sentences  of  death 
were  passed  hj  him.    At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  pious  man  in  the  way  of  Lutheran  pietas  i8 
it  then   obtained;   a  diligent  attendant  apoo 
Divine  service,  a  monthly  communicant,  ao  ind^ 
fatigable  reader  of  the  Bible,  one  who  couM  sar 
that  he  had  read  it  through  fifty-three  tiroes. 
From  him  came  the  motto :  exira  Lipsiam  titfft, 
miserrime    vivere   est,  and,  thongh   called  to 
Dresden  to  serve  in  the  Council,  so  great  was  his 
attachment  to  his  own  home  that  be  returned, 
in  1653,  to  die.'     From  him  descended  M^ 
Benedikt  Carpzov  /.,  archdeacon  of  the  Thomas- 
church  in  Leipzig,  1643  Extraord.,  1646  ordin. 
theol.  1 1657,  whose  son  was  Joh.  Beiud.  C<tri^ 
IL,  Prof,  ffebr,  1668,  1674  Archdeacon,  Pastor 
of  St.  Thomas  1679,  from   1684  Prof.  Theol. 
1 1699.     Further:   Sam,  Benedikt,  1671  Prd 
Pots,  in  "Wittenberg.  1674  Court-preacher,  169*- 
Chief  Court  pr.  in  Dresden,  f  1707  ;  whose  8on 
was/o/i.  Gotttob,  1718  Archdeacon  of  Su  Thomas, 

*  QlUek,  Prmeognita  juriapr,  teeitt.,  1780,  f  ^i 
Odtchelf  lerstreute  Bl&tter^  pt.  3,  t«et  8. 
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W.  Theol  Extr.,  1719  Prof.  Ord.  Hebr.  in 
.eipzig,  1730  Superint.  in  Llibeck,  f  1707.  /. 
Benedict  /K,  1748  Prof,  Pos$.  et  Grctc.  in 
lelmstadt,  1759  Abbot  in  Konigslatter,  f  1803, 
mcle  of  Joh.  Benedict  U.  and  son  of  Joh,  Bene- 
lid  III.,  Preacher  at  Hospital  in  Leipsig,  and 
fVo/.  Exiraord,  Hebr, 

1.  Joh,  Benedict  I, — In  the  Syncretistio  con- 
roversy  of  his  time  he  maintained  a  certain 
eserve,  and,  though    agreeing  with  his  col- 
eague  Hulsemann,  he  yet  kept  ap  a  respectfnl 
iorrespondence  with  Calizt.,  and,  later,  with  his 
)QpiI,  Titius.*    Of  his  religious  character  Spitzel 
lays :  "  Whoever  knew  the  man,  had  to  confess 
bat  he  was  truly  pious.    Prior  to  his  death,  in 
)reBeDce  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  remarked, 
Hitherto  we  have  preached  by  words,  now  we 
nust  so  conduct  ourselves  that  our  hearers  can 
bllowour  example' ''  {Spinel,  templum  honoris, 
}.  230).    His  most  important  work,  in  view  of 
vhich  Gass  styles  him  the  father  of  symbolism,* 
8  the  Isagoge  in  libros  ecclesiarum  LiUheraro- 
"um  symbolicos,  1665, 2d  edit.,  enlarged  in  1675, 
n  which  the  dogmas  are  arranged  in  the  form 
)f  propositions  historically  and  doctrinally  illus- 
rated,  and  followed  by  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
leDts.    The  work,  which  was  interrupted  by 
lis  death,  was  confided  for  its  completion  to  the 
}eD.  Sup.  Joh.  Olearius.    His  Homiletical  trea- 
ise,  Hodegeticum  brevibua  apkarismis  olim  pro 
olkgio  concionaiorio  conceptum  ei  nunc  revisum, 
GoG,  added  greatly  to  his  fame. — 2.  Joh,  Bene- 
lid  II.,  his  son,  whose  literary  activity  was 
estricted  to  the  publication  of  foreign  works : 
Shickard*8  jua  regium,  Joh.    Tamov.,  smaller 
orophetSf  LiglUfoot  horce  hcehr,,  JMnkisch  Con- 
ordance;    and    chiefly  to    practical  subjects. 
Vith  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  edition  of 
trs  father's  Hodegeticum,  1689,  the  study  of 
lomileticsin  Leipzig,  as  we  learn  from  Scherzer 
nd  Spener,'  absorbed  the  entire  attention  of 
tudents,  and  threw  into  the  background  alto- 
;ethcr  philosophy  and  exegesis.     Though  his 
lastoral  duties    prevented    him  from    paying 
iiuch  attention  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  repul^ 
isbed  many  important exegetical  works,  such  as 
ihickard'fl  jus  regium,  and  others  mentioned 
bove.    Though  C.  was  not  averse  to  the  opera- 
ions  of  Spener,  who  had  been  called  to  Dresden, 
et  he  could  not  have  sympathized  with  him 
ery  heartily,  inasmuch  as  ne  wrote  to  Spizel 
IG75) :   An  consilia  Speneri  omnia  fini  apta 
d  (alia,  ut  dari  effectui  possini,  dubitaviy  and, 
lentioning  the   Clollegia  pietaiis,  added:   quce 
wscit  a  professoribus  academicis,  optari  pos- 
unt,  speravi  nequeunt.    That  his  sermons  were 
ot  alto{;ether  mere  productions  of  art,  is  proven 
y  Gerber,  who  relates  that,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
ertain  man,  he  spoke  of  the  wicked  life  of  the 
eceased,  and  of  nis  conversion.     The  Collegia 
*hilobiblica    having    been    increased     to   300 
earers,   and  the  homileiica  beginning  to  de- 
line,  and  the  Collegia  biblica  springing  from 

'  The  Aeadem.  Life  of  Seventeenth  Century,  Part  IT., 

89. 

*  Hist  of  Prot  Dojf.,  I.,  p.  72. 

'  Schelhorn,  emonitates  litterarisB,  Tom.  XIV.,  p.  614; 

cricht  and  Erinnemng  aaf  die  imago  pietitmif  1692; 

eantwortang  des  Unfags,  p.  110. 


the  CaU,  phUobib,,  Carpzov  waxed  wroth.    A 
member  of  the  Leipzig  commission,  appointed  to 
make   an    investigation   (1689),   Fran  eke  and 
Thomasius,  the  one  in   his  apology,  and  the 
other  in  his  legal  opinion,  reproved  him  without 
stint,  the  latter  charging  him  with  '*  neglecting 
for  a  time  his  lectiones  pttbliccBt  and  preaching 
ridiculous  and  filthy  things,"  &c.,  &c.     Spener 
having  procured  the  publication  of  an  order 
(1688)  requiring  the  theologian  to  pay  more 
attention  to  exegesis,   and  in  his    preface  to 
Dannhauer's  tabulas  hodegeticas  reprimanded  the 
indolence  of  the  professors  in  this  department 
of  study,  and  the  chief  conrtj)reacher  having 
lost  the  favor  of  the  court  (1689),  Carpzov  gave 
full  vent  to  his  indignation  against  S.,  and  in 
1691  were  published  Three  Programmes  R'gHinst 
Pietism.    In  the  same  year,  with  O.'s  eo-opera- 
tion,  appeared  the  "  imago  pietismi,"  in  1692  the 
judgment  of  the  theological  faculty  to  the  pea- 
santry,' and  the  "Account  of  the  Nuisance  got 
up  hj  the  Pietists,  1692,  in  Halberstadt."— Ac- 
cording to  some  Church-historians,  in  his  con- 
flicts with  Thomasius,  who  continued  to  chastise 
him  with  the  weapons  of  the  keenest  satire,' 
Carpzov  achieved  great  renown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  canon  law  (Richter's  Church-law,  4th 
ed.,  p.  69),  and   Siahl,  Church-law,  p.  22,  as 
also   Richter  in  Weiske's  Law-Lexicon,   con- 
founding this  Carpzov  with  his  predecessor, 
the  Jurist,  give  him  the  credit  of  having  vin- 
dicated Episcopacy  in  opposition  to  Pietism. 
J.  B.  Carpzov's  treatise  de  jure  decidendi  con-' 
troversias  theological,  Leipzig,  1695,  in  which 
is  advocated  the  prevalent  view  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  that  to  the  whole  church  belongs 
the  decisio,  to  the  minist,  eccl,  the  poiestas  tn- 
tema,  to  the  magistratus  the  externa,  to  the 
people  the  right  of  scruiatio  scriptures  and  of  con« 
sensus,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  views  of  his 
predecessor,  the  jurist,  is  of  no  consecjuence. — 
3.  Sam.  Benedict, — Having  finished  his  studies 
in  Leipzig,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
obtained  the  domestic  friendship  of  Caloyius, 
and,  though  possessed  of  a  milder  disposition 
and  more  piety  than  the  j)ugilists  and  fighting- 
cocks  of  that  place,  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worst  of  them,  -ffigid.  Strauch.     But 
for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  father-in-law, 
his  conscientious  sense  of  his  infirmities  would 
have  lead  him  to  decline  the  call  to  be  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden.     In  1680  he  was  nomi- 
nated pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Cross,  and  su- 
perintendent in  the  same  place,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  the  chief  consistorium.   His  letters^ 
and  the  archives  of  the  chief  consistorium  show 
that,  prior  to  the  time  his  Leipzig  brother,  who 
changed  his  mind,  became  the  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Spener,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  latter. 
After  Spener's  departure,  though    repeatedly 
declining  the  situation,   he    became  nis  suc- 
cessor.   Touching  the  Union-plans  proposed  to 
him  by  Leibnitz  (1704),  he  remarked  that,  as 
the    iJeipzig    Colloquium    had    occasioned    bo 


'  Beantwortang  det  Unfage,  p.  194. 

*  Comp.  Waleh,  Controv.  of  Lutheran  Chnreb,  Pt.  L 
and  II. 
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much  diitraetion,  he  was  afraid  to  express  his 
opinion,  and  that,  as  the  Brandenburg  Electors 
had  pronounced  an  interdict  against  the  Saxon 
Universities,  each  as  even  the  Papal  charches 
never  uttered,  he  could  not  expect  much  good 
from  a  Union. ^  In  social  life  he  was  polite,  yet 
reserved,  and  in  appearance  reverential  and 
dignified  {graviiaa) .  Of  his  pul pit>powers  Werns- 
dorf  says :  inerat  in  Carp,  Miri  eonsta/ntia^  Ly* 
9eri  venusias,  Hoei  auctoriias^  WeUeri  facundia, 
Geieri  sanctimonia,  Lueii  modesias  el  humaniias,^ 
—  4.  Joh,  OoUkib,  The  most  distinguuhcd  of 
this  family  in  point  of  scientific  merit.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Leipzig  and  Altdorf,  he 
came,  in  1704,  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  from 
Dresden  to  Leipzig.  Inheriting  from  his  father 
and  uncle  an  antipathy  against  innovations,  he 
protested  against  M.  Bcrnd,  a  melancholic 
mystic,  who  had  bewildered  the  whole  city, 
and,  in  the  sending  of  his  Criiiea  tacra  to 
Dresden,  vrrote  that,  though  compelled  to  refute 
PfaflTs  de  auctorUaU  scriptures,  he  had  done  so  in 
a  modest  and  respectful  manner,  and  hoped 
that,  in  an  age  which  could  not  appreciate  the 
most  innocent  expressions,  no  difficulty  would 
grow  out  of  it.'  Amongst  those  versed  in  the 
Old  Test,  literature,  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. His  IrUroduetio  in  libros  Y.  T.  1721, 
which,  like  his  eritiea  sacra  (pub.  1728),  was 
characterized  by  clearness  of  method,  compre> 
hensive  learning  and  reliable  criticism,  formed 
an  epoch  in  this  department  of  study.  Not  less 
valuable  is  his  apparatus  hisiorieo-criticua  arUi- 

Suitatum,  y.  T.  1748*.  R.  Simon,  Clericus  and 
pinoza  were  his  chief  opponents.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Codex,  and  held  that  what  the  sacred  vrriters 
already  knew  was  made  known  to  them  by  a 
nova  tnspiraiio,  that  no  error  of  any  kind  dis- 
fibred  the  text,  that  no  contradiction  could  be 
discovered,  and  that  the  accentua  are  iexiui 
eo<Evi, — Carpzov,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  drew  his  pen  against  Pietism  and  the 
Hermhuters.  Having  received  a  call  from 
orthodox  Limbeck  (1730),  he  accepted  it,  and, 
in  a  letter  of  1737,  wrote :  "  The  icii  in  LUbeck 
are  faithfal  people.  The  Council  does  not  per- 
mit the  Reformed  to  celebrate  divine  service  in 
thecity,"and,  1740, "  The  Hermhuters,  banished 
from  the  place,  go  to  Marienbom,  and  the  Con- 
venticles are  subject  to  fines.'^  In  a  sermon 
"  On  the  holiness  of  a  separated  people  of  God" 
(1739)  he  made  mention  of  the  repulsive  verses 
in  the  Hermhut  hymn-book,  and,  in  1742,  issued 
a  polemical  work :  ''  Religious  investigation  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  from  their 
rise  to  the  present  time."  5.  Joh,  Benedikt  IV, 
— A  student  of  Qesner  and  Emesti  in  Leipzig ; 
known  in  his  twenty-second  year  by  his  treatise 
on  the  Stoic  Ariston  Chios.  From  Leip.,  where 
he  had  been  Extraord,  phUos,,  1747,  he  was  called 
the  following  year  to  Ord,  Orasc,  in  HelmstUdt. 
The  rationalist,  Abr.  Teller,  haying  brought 
this  city  into  bad  odor,  on  suspicion  of  hetero- 

*  Leibnitz  Coll.  of  Lett  In  the  Library  at  Hanorer. 
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doxy,  in  obedience  to  the  Duke,  who  irished 
him  to  vindicate  the  Academy,  Carp,  published 
his  liber  dodrinab's  (heologiw  purioris,  1763. 
His  classico-philologioal  writings :  aaertt  oef- 
cilaiiones  in  epistolam  ad  Hebroeoa^  1750.  rint- 
turcB  iheologiecB  in  epist.  ad  JRomanoM,  1756.  ud 
Septenariua  epistolarum  eaiholirarym,  1790, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  thorough  pbilo 
logical  scholar.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in 
Latin,  and  did  not  disdain  to  receive,  as  bit 
son-in-law,  the  Church-historian,  Henke,  who 
replaced  the  glory  which  Teller  had  taken  from 
Helmstlidt.  Tholvck. — Ermenfrovi, 

Carranza,  BartholomUus.  Archb.  of  Toledo, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Miranda,  in  Xavane» 
often  called    Bartholom'tlus  de  Miranda,  vai 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1503.     Having  eta- 
died  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  AlcaJa,  he 
entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1520,  and  §ood 
acquired  a  reputation  for  extensive  learnine. 
In  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1539  to  take 
part  in  the  general  chapter  of  his  Order,  be 
taught  theology,  but  returned   to   Spain  sod 
gained  great  applause  in  Valladolid  as  Prof,  of 
Tfaeol.    He  declined  the  See  of  Cosco  vhitk 
Chas.  y.  had  offered  him,  and,  at  the  Conneil  of 
Trent,  whither  the  Emperor  had  sent  him  ud 
Dominicus  de  Soto  (1545),   he    distinsiQisbcd 
himself  by  vindicating  the  proposition  ori^osllj 
presented  by  Bishop  Vigerius  of  Seni^lii) 
that  each  bishop  was  bound,  jure  divino.  to  dis- 
charge in  person  all  the  duties  of  his  office.   Ai 
this,  logically  carried  out,  invested  the  EpiM^ 
pal  rights  jure  divinot  the  Papal  legates  coo- 
batted  it,  whilst  the  Spaniards  adhered  to  it,  ftod 
handed  in  (Feb.  3,  1547),  eleven  articles  which 
affirmed  the  residence  of  bishopn  dejnrt  divi^ 
and  protested  against  a  plurality  of  beoeficei 
by  cardinals  or  bishops.    On  his  retom,  Carr. 
having  been  made  Prior  of  his  Order  (1548),  be 
went  to  Valencia  and  again  taught  tbeolojzr. 
Refusing  to  go  as  confessor  with  the  infut 
Phillip  to  Asturia  and  Flanders,  and  declinio!; 
the  bishopric  of  the  Canary  Islands,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Provincial  of  his  Order  (1550),  «nd, 
when  Julius  III.  reopened  the  Council  (155]), 
went  a  second  time  to  Trent.    The  Cooncii 
having  adjoumed  in  April,  1552,  he  returned  to 
Spain.    Whilst  in  England,  whither  he  had  a^ 
companied  the  infant  Philip  (July,  1554),  vho 
hpd  married  the  Catholic  Mary,  Carr.  made  it  t 
point  to  rout  out  Protestanism.     Phillip  barlD^, 
in  the  meantime,  ascended  the  throne,  be  rr- 
tumed  to  Spain,  and,  in  obedience  to  an  n- 
presfl  command  from  the  Emperor,  accepted  th< 
archbishopric  of  Toledo  (1558).     The  honors  b« 
received  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  foe?. 
of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Lerida  was  the  ni«J 
dangerous,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  tw 
Inquisition,  and,  as  it  had  been  reported  tlw 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  had  administered  [W 
sacraments,  had  not  died  in  the  true  IU>mi^ 
faith,  he  was  charged  with  having  forti6ed  tw 
dying  Emperor  in  his  hereUcal  opinions.  ^ 
the  score  of  this  groundless  accusation,  Carr- 
was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  (1559).  and,  m 
spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  Pope,  imprinoned  for 
eight  vears.     Transferred  to  Rome  (156i).  « 
the  command  of  Pius  V.,  he  was  immnrcd  mw 
years   longer.     Though    fresh    inTcetigation* 
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n  Rome  (1576)  cleared  bim  of  these  chareec, 
-et,  as  he  was  suspected,  he  was  compelled  to 
enounce  his  supposed  heresies  under  oath,  and 
uFpended  for  five  years  from  the  archbishopric 
tf  Toledo.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Domi- 
iican  cloister,  della  Minerva,  at  Rome,  he  died, 
n  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  on  May  22, 1576. 
;*ope  Gregory  XIII.  illustrated  his  memory 
vith  an  honorable  epitaph.  Besides  his  trea- 
iRe  on  de  necessaria  resideniia  Episcoporum 
Venice,  1570),  Carr.  wrote  Summa  ConcUwrum 
t  PoHiificum  a  Petro  ad  Julinm  III.  (Venice, 
546),  often  reprinted,  last  in  Frankf.,  1671 ;  de 
tnrforHate  Poniificis  ei  Conciliorum  (Venice, 
.546),  also  in  Spanish  an  instruction  on  the 
nass  (Antw.  1555,  and  a  Catechism.  1558), 
v-hich,  however,  was  put  upon  the  Index  libro- 
fim  prohibitorum,  —  Comp.  Bayle,  ZetUer,  in 
Iniversal  Lexicon,  Jocher,  Biographie  univer- 
iclle.  Art.  Carranza. 

Neudecker. — ErmetUroui. 

Cartesian  Philosophy. -- Through  the  in- 

luence  of  Heidanus  of  Leyden  (professor  of  • 
heolofl^y  since  1648),  and  of  des  Cartes  himself, 
vho  resided  for  a  time  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Reformed  Communion  was  considerably  af- 
ected  by  this  phil.,  whilst  in  the  Romish 
:?hurch  it  was  ifrora  the  beginnins:  cordially 
^'elcomed  and  inculcated  by  the  celebrated  I*. 
tfersenne.  Hurt,  and  others.  BePides  Heidanus, 
he  first  theological  exponent  of  this  new  system 
n  Prot.  Netherlands,  there  were  others  in  Ley- 
len  who  followed  his  example,  viz.,  his  son-in- 
aw,  Franz  Burmann,  De  Rary  (extr.  1652), 
^eerhrof  (1644,  ord,  to  1661),  Oeulinx  (extr.  ph. 
.655. 1 1669).  Even  in  Utrecht,  the  citadel  of 
]Jalvinistic  orthodoxy,  it  found  favor  with  the 
)hvHician  ran  Boy  (Pr,  anat,  1649,  med,  1661), 
md  spread  widely  amongst  the  students.  O, 
Voetins,  the  chief  of  the  traditional  theol.  sys- 
em,  having  fixed  suspicion  (1643)  on  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  superfluous  CMriositas  it  excited, 
>yden  followed  suit  in  1647.  After  the  pro- 
nulgation  of  several  edicts  intended  to  restrict 
he  study  of  this  system,  there  appeared,  1675, 
he  21  voor  goddeloos  verklarde  stdlingen,  which 
ndtscriminately  condemned  the  theses  of  des 
Partes  and  Cocceius,  ^e  latter  of  whom,  though 
limself  an  Eclectic,  and  not  fully  acquainted 
vith  this  philosophy,  had  been  charged  with 
ntroducing  theological  novelties.  The  octoge- 
larian  Heidanus,  who  refused  to  subscribe  these 
Vrt.,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  study 
►f  des  Cartes  forbidden  (1676).  It  met  with  the 
lame  fate  in  Switzerland.  Berne  ordered 
I  search  of  the  houses  of  students  for  sus- 
>ioious  MSS.,  whilst  the  new  statutes  of  Mar- 
)urg  commanded  the  Professors  (1653),  neither 
o  countensnce  nor  teach  the  young  the  Cart, 
ihil.  So,  also,  in  Ilerborn,  and  in  the  academy 
Veissenburg.  founded  in  Transylvania  by  Prince 
lakoczy. — What  made  this  system  seem  dan- 
;erous  was  itn  principle  of  doubt  as  the  way  to 
rue  knowledge,  which  Vostius  declared  meant  to 
^/ntbi  as  long  as  one  investigaied  {Disputationes, 
^,  p.  478),  and  against  it  the  orthodox  party 
Tged  quod  terrain  stellu  annumerat,  solem,  qiti 
actenus  inter  planetas  fiiit,  stellis  fixis  accenset, 
rrram  vero  stellis  erraticis,  lunam  in  ierram 
uandam  eonvertit,  dum  ei  monies,  valles  tribuit, 


denique  motum,  qui  per  tot  mUle  cmnos  solisfuit; 
in  ierram  transfeti  (v.  MastriehL  novitiatum 
Cartesianarum  gangrssna,  1675.  p.  384).  Span* 
heim,  Leydecker,  A.  Hulsius,  and  even  des  Cartes 
himself,  observed  how  youths,  led  by  this  prin* 
ciple  to  throw  off  all  respect  for  holy  traditions, 
^ave  unbridled  play  to  their  independent  inves- 
tigations, and  aiscussed  theses,  such  as:  Noir 
MINUS  contra  rationem  telle  nonnuUos  phUosO' 
phiam  esse  christianam  qvam  muhauuedanax 
dicereni;  omnem  philosophiam  esse  religionis 
experiem.  —  It  was  in  the  Reformed  Duisburg, 
where  Clauberg  taught  theology,  1653-65,  that 
this  system  developed  itself  most  freely  among 
the  members  of  the. philosophical  faculty,  and, 
though  the  Synod  imposed  some  new  restric- 
tions, Hbiitr.  IIulsius  (1684-1723),  ventured  to 
put  in  place  of  the  testimonium  spiritus  sancti^ 
the  proof  from  reason  as  the  ultimate  ground 
of  faith,  and  to  represent  theology  the  anciUa 
of  philosophy.  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  also, 
from  1670,  the  scepticism  and  atheism  of  des 
Cartes  were  combatted  by  the  Universities  of  Tu- 
bingen, Jena,  Altdorf,  and  Leipzig,  &c.  One  of 
its  most  energetic  opponents  was  Ton.  Waqnkr 
in  Tubingen :  examen  elenchticum  atheismi  «pe- 
eulaiivi,  1677. — In  more  modern  times,  the  ro» 
mish  Church  has  begun  to  regard  this  system 
with  suspicion,  and  promulgated,  through  the 
Pope,  in  opposition  to  Qeorge  IIerv es.  Professor 
at  MUnster  and  at  Bonn,  a  brief  against  his  doc- 
trine :  quod  ad  errorem  omnigenum  viam  molic^ 
tur,  in  audio  posilivo,  ianquam  basi  omnis  iheolO' 
gica:  inquisiiionis,  et  in  principio,  quod  statuil, 
Raiionem  principem  normam  ac  unicum  medium 
esse,  quo  homo  assequi  possit  supernaiuralium 
veritatum  cognitionem,  Anton  Gunther,  of 
Vienna,  was  also  suspected.  —  Comp.  /.  O, 
Walch,  bibl.  theol.  II.,  1039.  /.  O.  Walch, 
Relig.  Controv.,  outside  of  the  Luth.  Ch.,  III., 
p.  773.  Siegenbeek,  Geschiedenis  des  Leidscbe 
Hoogeschool,  1829, 1  Pt.  Gumposch,  the  philos. 
Lit.  of  Germany,  1851,  Register.  Tholuck,  the 
Acad,  life  of  17  Cent..  Pt.  2,  1854,  Register. 

Tholuck. — Ermentrout. 
Carthnsians. — The  movements  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  new  ordersof  monks  in  Italy, 
in  the  11th  cent.,  extended  to  France,  and  found 
there  favorable  soil.  Burgundy  and  Lorraine 
abounded  in  Benedictine  monasteries  and  in 
hermitages,  in  which  perfection  was  the  aim. 
The  congregation  of  Clugny  secured  the  ascen- 
dency for  the  monastic  spirit  in  that  region; 
but  it  proportionally  hindered  the  spread  of  an- 
choretism  in  Romald's  sense,  by  bringing  ceno- 
hi  tic  Benedictinism  into  special  favor.  The 
Eremites  had  no  right  to  establish  themselves 
independently,  so  that  whilst  Italian  Camalda- 
lensians  and  Vallombrosians  excited  admira- 
tion, they  obtained  few  followers  in  France.  It 
was  not  until  aft«r  some  twenty  years  that  they 
founded  some  hermitages  by  means  of  emigra- 
tions from  Italy  to  France.  About  this  time, 
we  meet  with  B.  Hugo,  of  Grenoble,  who  re- 
resigned  his  See  soon  after  accepting  it,  and  re- 
tired to  the  cloister  Chaise  Dieu,  from  which, 
however,  Gregory  VII.  remanded  him  to  his 

Sost.    Similar  motives  induced  two  canons  of  St. 
lufus,  in  Dauphiny,  to  visit  the  north  of  France, 
whence,  after  some  years,  they  brought  Bruno 
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to  their  own  home.  There  BrunOt  under  the  <  their  Alpine  forests.  They  obtained  permw- 
patronai^e  of  Has^,  became  the  founder  of  the  nion,  hut  B.  wns  detained.  Landwin  became 
order  of  Carthusians.  Bruno  (bom  circ.  1050,  |  their  Prior.  —  B.  certainly  exerted  no  influence 
in  Cologne,  of  noble  parents),  having  studied  at  upon  Urhan's  rcisrn:  the  period  demanded  a 
several  of  the  higher  schools  of  France,  possibly ',  more  energetic  polemic.  The  ArchbiRbopric  of 
under  Berengar  also,  became  canon  of  St.  Cuni- 1  Regs;io  was  offered  to  him ;  it  waa  well  that  he 
bert,  in  Cologne,  and  then  prebendary  and  chan- 1  declined  it,  and  shunned  surrounding;  confiict?. 
oellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.  He  was  I  During  the  agitation  of  the  firat  crusade,  B. 
not  compelled,  however,  to  reside  in  Cologne  or   withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of    la    Torre  near 


Rheims,  so  that  he  may  well  have  taught  theo- 
logy in  different  places.  Tradition  locates  him 
in  Paris,  hut  history  points  to  Rheims  as  his 
abode.  There  he  induced  the  young  ecclesias- 
tics to  spread  the  principles  of  Gregory  Vll., 


SqtiUlact^  and  gathered  some  horaiitA  around 
him  there :  he  was  also  presented  by  Coun*. 
Roger,  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  where  he  was 
buried  (fOct.  6.  1101).  The  Cistercians  so«3a 
obtained  possession  of  the  establishment  at  U 


and  became  leader  of  accusers  of  Archh.  Ma-    Torres  and  in  1137,  there  were  but  four  settle- 


nasses  I.,  who  was  deposed  at  Lyons  (1080),  for 
his  scandals,  and  excommunicated  for  contu- 
macy.   Bruno's  life  was  in  danger  until  Ma- 
nasscs  was  driven  away.    He  was  discournged 
by  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  and  feared  his 
own  soul  might  be  lost.    Entire  devotion   to 
theological  studies  and  lectures  afforded  no  re- 
lief,  nay,   rather  magnified    his    alarm.      Ho 
longed  for  seclusion,  and  resolved  to  forsake  the 
world  and  practice  asceticism.     He  took  the 
TOW  in  company  with  two  friends,  Rudolph  and 
Fulcius.     Ilis  friends,  however,  repented,  and 
even  Bruno  delayed  its  fulfilment.    Bruno,  in 
company  with  others,  then  went  to  Saisse  Fon- 
taine, in  the  See  of  Langres,  there  to  dwell 
with  some  French  hermits.    There  he  is  said  to 
have  become  an   admirer  and  a  follower  of 
Robert,  the  subsequent  founder  of  the  Cister- 
cians :  but  this  is  disputed,  and  seems  chrono- 
logically inconsistent.     It  seems  more  likely 
that  Bruno's  decision  was  formed  during  his 
abode  in  Dauphiny,  where  with  six  of  his  com- 
panions, he  forsook  the  disorderly  crowd  of  Bur- 
gundinian  hermits,  and  strove  af^er  higher  per- 
fection in  the  mountain  wilds  which  girt  Italy. 
In  1086  they  came  to  B,  Hugo,  who  received 
them  kindly  and  assigned  to  them  la  Char- 
ireuse,   near  Grenoble,   as  their  refuge.     The 
later  account  of  the  rising  up  of  the  corpse  of 
Raymund  whilst  the  coffin  was  in  the  church, 
thrice  during  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  crying 
successively :  j'usfo  Dei  judicio  accusatus  sum, 
— justo  D.jud.  JUDICATUS  sum, — jusio  D.jud, 
CONDEMNATUS  *wm,  by  which,  it  is  said,  Bruno 
shall  have  been  frightened  into  the  determinar 
tion  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  is  involved  in  ani^ 
chronisms,  is  evidently  a  much  later  fabrica- 
tion, and  must  be  set  down  as  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition.    It  displays  some  skill,  it  is  true ;  for  as 
Raymund,  though  a  renowned  theologian  enjoy- 
ing the  special  confidence  of  Bruno,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  lost,  —  so  undoubtedly  it  was 
Bruno's  conviction  that  even  skill  in  theology 
could  not  save  his  soul,  which  drove  him  to  se- 
clusive  asceticism.  —  In  Chartreuse,  B.  and  his 
associates  built  cells,  and  a  chapel.    They  wore 
white  garments,  bound  themselves  to  silence, 
the  observance  of  monastic  hours  of  devotion, 
to  the  strictest  self-denial  and  mortification,  and 
to  copy  devotional  books.    Bruno  became  Prior, 
and  ruled  six  years.     Then  Urban  II.,  a  former 
pupil  of  B.,  called  him  to  Rome.    B.  consented 
reluctantly.    His  associates  rather  than  part 
with  him,  accompanied  him  to  Rome.    But  they 
"^re  ill  at  ease,  and  soon  desired  to  return  to 


ments  of  Bruno's  followers,  and   these  all  ic 
France.     In  1151  there  were  fourteen.     In  1170. 
the  Carthusians  were  confirmed  by   Alexj^n-'.^r 
as  an  independent  order.     Honorius  III.  (121>\ 
favored  them,  and  they  increased   no   rapidly, 
that  in  1258  they  had  fifty-sis  en tabliah robots. 
The  order  split  in  1378  on  the  Papal  schina: 
the  division  continued  until  the  Council  of  Pi«4. 
All  the  Carthusians  acknowledged  Martin  T„ 
who,  (1420),  released  them  of  the  tithed.    Julin^ 
IT.,  in  a  hull  of  1508,  ena<»ted  that  the  Prior  of 
Chartreuse  should  be  the  General  of  the  Order, 
and  that  the  General  Chapter  should  assemble 
yearly  at  his  priory.     In  1513,  St.  Stephen  wii 
restored  to  them,  and  in  1514,  Bruno  was  ca- 
nonized.    At  the  beginning  of  the  last  centorr 
they  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  estnhlish- 
ments,  of  which  seventy-five  belonged  to  France. 
The  French  revolution  pressed  sorelv  urvon  the 
order,  but  it  survived,  and  since   1819,  Char^ 
treuse  is  again   occupied.    The   spirit   of  th» 
Order  may  he  learned  from  its   rule?.      Tptil 
1130,  they  had  no  written  statutes  ;  then  the  5tb 
Prior,  Guioo,  drew  up  the  consuetudin^s  CarN- 
sice.    In  1258.  Bernard  de  la  Tour  col  lectin)  th^ 
resolutions  of  the  General  Chapter,  from  1141. 
This  collection  was  confirmed,  and  entitled  Sio' 
tuia  antiqtia;  the  Fitaiuta  nova  were  added  in 
1367.    Other  compilations  were  made  in  l-iOO- 
81.     The  aim  of  all  the  regulations  is  utt^^r  «f^ 
elusion,  even  from  each  other  and  other  orders; 
the  separation  of  lay-brethren  from  other  mem- 
bers.    In  no  Order  are  the  lay-brethren  kf»pt  in 
so  subordinate  a  position,  and  yet  in  none  are 
they  so  numerous  and  active.     There  are  thre«» 
classes    of   them,    Conversi,    Donaii.    Reddtfi. 
Their  austerities  seem  to  favor  longevity.    Their 
rules  have,  also,  secured  for  the  Order  a  rare 
measure  of  stability.     It  is  a  petrefaetion  of  s 
vigorous  medisBval  error,  seeking  to  earn  heaven 
by  living  outside  of  the  world. — There  are  said 
to  have  been  female  Carthusians  as  early  a?  the 
12th  cent     But  in  the  last  cent.,  they  hud  onlv 
five  nunneries,  dating  from  the  13th  and  14th 
cent.    They  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
male  Carthusians,  to  whom  as  vicars  even  the 
Prioresses  were  subject     The  Council  of  Trent 
changed   this,  allowed  them  to  take  the  veil, 
to  eat  in  common,  and  more  frequently  convene 
with  each  other.  —  (Comp.  Heltot,  "Gei»ch.  d. 
Kloster-  u.  Ritterorden,  VII.,  424-69 :  pragma- 
tische  Gesch.  d.  Monchsorden,  IV..  1-86.     For 
Bruno*s  biogr.,  see  Bist,  litUraire  de  France^  T. 
IX.,  p.  233.  sq. ;  Schrockh's  Christl.  K.-Gesoh., 
B.  27,  p.  309,  &c.).  Albsbcht  Vogbl.* 
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Casas,  Bariohmmeo  de  las,  wbo,  after  having 
nished  his  theological  and  juridical  studies, 
rent  with  his  father  to  America,  in  1498,  and 
gain,  in  1502,  with  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando, 
lOTernor  of  San  Domingo,  made  it  the  object 
f  bis  life  (1474-1566),  toyindicate  the  Indians 
f  the  New  World  against  the  oppressions  of 
beir  conquerors  who  had  apportioned  them, 
mong  themselves,  as  slaves   [reparttmientos), 
n  Cuba  (conquered  1511),  in  Cumana,  1521,  in 
)oraingo,  1524,  in  Nicaragua,  1525,  in  Guate- 
aala,  also  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  1526,  he  zeal- 
usly  preached  the  gospel  and  labored  for  the 
piritual  benefit  of  the  natives.     The  Indians 
le  overcame  by  love,  whilst  his  fiery  eloquence, 
he  refusal  of  the  sacraments  and  of  absolution, 
ind  the  threatening  of  the  punishments  of  hell, 
conquered    the    Spaniards.  —  Ilaving  gone   to 
)pain  a  second  time,  1515,  to  lay  his  cause 
)efor6  Ferdinand  V.,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
urn,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  over  to  his  views 
vho,  after  passing  laws  against  the  enslavement 
)f  the  natives,  nominated  him  defender  of  these 
>oor  people.    The  commission  of  three  deputies, 
vhose  business  it  was  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses, 
ind  with  whom  C.  travelled  for  a  third  time  to 
:hc  West  Indies,  failing  to  exercise  that  vigor 
he  caso  required,  he  again  sailed  to  Spain  to 
odgc  complaints  against  both  the  governor  and 
be  judges,  and  to  obtain  more  efficient  aid. 
The  ministers  determined  to  receive  free  Cas- 
ilian  farmers  and  negro  slaves,  and  C,  under- 
lakinj;  to  plant  a  colony  in  Cumana,  took  with 
lim  fifty  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  clothed 
n  white  and  bearing  a  red  cross,  and  went  the 
barth  time  to  America.    The  execution  of  his 
)1ans  having  been  thwarted  by  an  insurrection, 
>ccnsioned  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Europeans, 
le  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican  cloister  in  Do- 
ningo,  and  made  use  of  his  pen  for  the  promo- 
ion  of  his  ends.    A  fourth  trip  to  Spain  was 
if    short  duration.     His  fiflh  journey,   1536, 
laving  been   undertaken    to    defend    himself 
tgainst  certain  accusations,  and  the  cause  of  the 
[ndians.  ho  succeeded  in  inducing  Pope  Paul 
[II.  to  issue  a  Bull  which  declared  the  natives 
;o  be  fit  subjects  for  Christianity,  and  prohibited 
tiavery  and    the    seisure    of  their    property. 
>carcely  returned  the  sixth  time  to  America, 
.537,  be  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  Spain, 
n  order  to  prevent  a  campaign  against  Guate- 
nala,  and  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  de- 
;rees  just  mentioned.    Though  a  large  assembly 
>f  theologians  and  jurists,  together  with  the 
cing  himself,  and  his  confessor  Loayza,  espoused 
he  cause  of  C,  these  decrees  wore  not  fully 
executed.    And  though  the   bishops   of  New 
9pain,  amongst  whom  was   the  confessor  of 
Phillip  II.,  took  sides  with  him,  he  was  com- 
>elled  the  seventh  time,   1547,   to  return  to 
>pain,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
vho,  provoked  by  his  refusing  them  the  sacra- 
nents  and  absolution,  on  account  of  their  treat- 
oent  of  the  natives,  tried  to  throw  some  doubt 
ipon  his  loyalty  to  the  throne.    So  well  did  he 
ucceed  in  defending  himself  against  the  royal 
listoriographer,  Sepulveda,  that  the  Imperial 
Jouncil  and  that  of  the  New  World,  prohibited 
he  publication  in  Spain  of  Sep.'s  treatise  de 
'usiis  belli  cauais.    Before  a  meeting  of  the 


latter  council  at  Valladolid,  sentence  was  passed 
in  favor  of  Casas.  Charles  V.  forever  prohibited 
the  enslavement  of  the  natives,  lessened  the  Com- 
mendum,  and  made  many  regulations  for  the 
good  of  the  Indians.  Thus  C.  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  his  life. 

The  principal  writings,  in  number  about 
twenty,  whicn  C.  published  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  arc :  1)  De  unico  tocaiionis  modo,  to 
prove  that  kindness  was  the  only  means  to  con 
vert  the  Indians.  Written  at  Domingo,  1524. 
2)  On  the  legal  and  Christian  manner  in  which 
the  kings  of  Spain  can  spread  their  dominion 
over  the  natives.  Written  after  his  sixth  jour- 
ney to  Spain.  Of  special  importance,  3)  the 
treatise  on  the  depopulation  of  India  (in  German, 
by  Andreil,  1790).  The  most  of  his  writings  were 
composed  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  Spain; 
amonest  them  his  principal  work,  the  Hist,  of 
West  Indies,  from  its  discovery  to  1520;  to  this 
day  an  ineditum,  though  industriously  used  by  the 
historian  Ilerrera.  In  his  90th  year,  he  used  his 
pen  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Peru.  C.  died 
after  a  short  sickness,  in  a  cloister  at  Madrid, 
1566,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  A  collection 
of  his  writings  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  1552, 
and  a  French  edit,  by  J.  A.  Llorente,  <mivrea 
de  don  Barihdemi  de  las  Casas:  Paris,  1822,  2 
vols.,  together  with  an  extended  account  of  his 
life,  a  more  condensed,  but  very  valuable  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  by  the  learned  American  his- 
torian, Prescott,  who  also  directs  attention  to 
the  Spanish  work  of  Quintana,  in  the  third  vol. 
of  his  Espagnoles  Celehres,  —  We  ipust  now 
notice  two  charges  concerning  the  negroes  and 
his  own  credibility,  which  are  often  made 
against  las  Casas. — The  writings  of  Henri  Gr6- 
gnire,  Gregorio  Funes,  Servando,  and  Llorente, 
prove  that  Pauw,  Raynal  and  Robertson,  are  in 
error,  when,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  pro- 
posed to  put  to  hard  work  the  vigorous  negroes, 
in  place  of  the  weak  Indians  of  the  Antilles, 
they  accuse  C.  of  having  originated  negro 
slavery  in  America.  As  early  as  1500,  a  desire 
to  relieve  the  Indians  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  West  Indies,  of  negroes,  many  of 
whom  had  been  brought  to  Spain,  particularly 
to  Seville,  through  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  15th  cent.,  had  been  interested  in  the 
slave  trade.  In  1510,  and  again  in  1511,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  co-operation  of  C,  Ferdi- 
nand y.  put  in  the  mountain- works,  negroes  in 
the  place  of  the^  natives.  It  was  only  in  1517 
that  C.  acquiesced  in  a  measure,  the  opposition 
of  which  to  Christianity,  he  only  saw  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  he  lamented  in 
his  Hist,  of  tho  Indies.  Casas  occupied  the 
general  position  of  his  time,  which,  whilst  it 
did  not  regard  slavery  in  general  as  unchristian, 
condemned  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  the 
property  of  free  people,  who  had  never  been  en- 
slaved. A^  regards  his  veracity,  we  are  more 
willing  to  believe  the  historians,  Herrera  and 
Torquemada,  who  roundly  assert  his  truthfulness, 
than  those  contemporaries  whose  prejudices  he 
combatted.  Las  Casns  was  no  liar,  and,  when 
he  writes  as  an  eye-witness  and  from  personal 
experience,  is  worthy  of  all  belief.  That  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  natives 
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should  have  led  him  to  palliate  their  faults  and 
to  represent  them  as  entirely  innocent,  and  to 
believe  every  exagfi;erated  account  concerning 
their  sufferings,  was  quite  natural.  In  the 
sense  of  this  last  remark,  many,  who  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
amonf^st  them  Rehfues  and  Prescott^  have 
thought  proper  to  limit  the  credibility  of  his 
statements.  J.  G.  Muller. — "Ermentrout 

Gaselias,  John,  was  bom  in  1533,  of  a 
Dutch  family,  in,  or  near  Qbttingen ;  well  edu- 
cated nt  Gandersheim  by  Ohristopb  Noricus, 
and  in  Nordhansen  by  Basil.  Faber  and  Michael 
Neander,  in  Wittenberg  by  Melanchthon,  and 
in  Leipzig  by  Camerarius ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  German  humanists,  and  a 
most  elegant  Latinist.* 

In  the  decline  of  life,  he  experienced  the  truth 
of  Erasmus'  expression :  ubicunque  regncU  Lu- 
iheranitmus  ibi  literarum  est  inierilus,  and, 
though  his  fame  was  spread  far  and  wide,  at 
home,  surrounded  by  Lutheran  theologians  who 
did  not  appreciate  his  studies,  this  influence  was 
limited.  He  finished  his  studies  in  Italy, 
1560-63,  under  the  critic,  Petrus  Victorinus,  in 
Florence,  and  the  ArchsBologist,  Charles  Sigo- 
nius,  in  Bologna.  During  his  second  sojourn 
in  this  country,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
Pisa,  1566 ;  in  1567,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility ;  and 
from  1570-74  he  was  engaged  by  Duke  John 
Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  called  him 
to  Rostock,  to  educate  his  two  princes.  Though 
protected  by  Duke  Julius  during  the  twenty-five 
years  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Ilelmstadt, 
and  enjoymg  the  good  opinion  of  men  like  Jos. 
Scaliger  and  Isaac  Casaubonus,  he  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  strict  Lutheran  theologi- 
cal party  which  succeeded  in  gaining  favor  in 
the  Court  and  University,  and  the  adherents 
of  Peter  Ramus,  whose  opposition  against  a 
diligent  and  thorough  study  of  the  classics, 
seemed  to  him  well  calculated  to  mislead  the 
young,  and  to  hasten  on  that  reign  of  barbarism 
which  impended.  "  Dedi  semper  operam — wrote 
he  in  1597  to  the  learned  Duke  —  et  in  id  in- 
cumbo  Tiodie,  ne  somnia  qucedam  mea  v\dgo  t^n- 
diYem,  sed  qnce  a  priscis  sapieniibus  acceperim — 
depromam  in  usus  publicos"  the  church  fathers 
not  being  excluded.  In  the  year  1598,  how- 
ever, his  theological  colleague,  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
having  published  his  propositiones  de  Deo  et 
Christi  turn  persona  turn  officio,  asserenfes  piirio- 
rem  confessionem  D.  Lviheri  fctces  scholasticas 
expurgantis,  opposite  Poniifiriis  et  omnibus 
cauponantibus  t^erbum  Dei^  which  indicated  not 
only  a  zeal  for  God  without  knowledge,  but  also 
opposition  against  the  Caselii  and  their  in- 
fluence over  the  students,'  C.  urged  him,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  four  short  letters,  to  prove 

*  Jontiph  Sealegeri  EpUtnIa  (Ludg.  B.  1627),  p.  561, 
wrote  to  him,  1601 ;  "  Qnanttim  me  obifctarunt  ephtolig 
fiitf  /  Quantum  me  orntioni*  tntt  indoleHf  pnrtt,  cnnta^ 
Romann,  affeeit  f  M»Ui  enim  Lntt'het  panei  Raman* 
loqunntur,  et  ei  qui  forte  Romane,  at  raro  Hlnm  Ctee- 
roniani  utr.rnU  ffenitim  a$eeqHuntnr.  Qni  hnne  leporem 
111  tun  oratt'one  non  agnoteit,  it  quid  ett  Latiue  ecrihere 
nettctt. 

*  For  hist,  and  liL  of  this  Controv.,  see  Henke,  Ca- 
Uxtua  L,  p.  69-73,  and  247-52. 


the  fallacy,  if  he  could,  of  this  single  proposi- 
tion: **bonas  liieras  et  logicem  et  j^Hosophiam 
eeclesias  et  saerarttm  liierarum  cuUorSmf  fsic 
omamento,  utiles  et  necessarias"  He  repWing 
in  terms  of  bitter  invective,  the  phUosopiiicftl 
faculty  laid  a  complaint  before  the  Duke, 
who  condemned  him  to  ask  pardon  of  Ca9^ 
lius,  and  to  leave  Ilelmstadt.  Several  ynn 
afterward,  II.  having  been  reinstated,  and 
the  Duke  being  far  distant  from  his  borne,  C. 
did  not  pass  his  last  days  in  otittm  cum  dipi- 
tote.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  on  April 
9,  1613.  —  The  barbarism  which  he  predicted, 
prevented  the  collection  and  publication  of  hli 
numerous  writings,  which  related  not  onlj  to 
Greek  historians,  ancient  Grammar,  IIer^I^ 
neutics  and  Rhetoric,  but  also  to  Psedago}iri<^  ^^^ 
Politics.  For  particulars,  see  Jae,  Burkhard'i 
epistcHa  deJo.  Casdiierga  bonas  literas  wendj 
ejusque  Iticubrationum  editione,  TVolfenb.,  I70I. 
66  p.  in  4to.,  and  Henke  on  Calixtos,  Vol  I.,  p. 
48,  Ac.  HkNKE. — Ermenirmt 

Cassander,  George  (bom  in  Cazdand  near 
Bruges),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eti- 
lightened  Bomish  theologians  of  the  period  next 
succeeding  the  Reformation,  and  distin^ai^b^ 
himself  in  the  attempts  made  to  effect  confes- 
sional harmony.  After  pursuing  literary  laMrs 
for  a  season  in  Bruges  and  Ooloene,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Cleves  called  him  to  Duisbar^,  to  rp- 
concile  the  Anabaptists  to  the  church.  This 
led  to  Cassander's  work  on  infant  baptism. 
After  this,  Ferdinand  I.,  finding  the  mea^ar^^ 
of  Trent  ineffectual,  took  the  work  of  cinfes- 
sional  conciliation  into  his  own  hand,  aod  cnlled 
Cassander  to  his  aid.  C.'s  health  corapelW 
him  to  decline,  but  at  the  Emperor's  request,  he 
wrote  a  constUtaiio  upon  the  subject :  de  ariirt- 
lis  inter  Cath,  et  Prot,  controvers,  ad  Imp.  M- 
J.,  et  Max.  IL,  1564.  It  is  addressed  to  Max.  H  . 
because  Ferd.  I,  had  meanwhile  died.  —  It  i' 
noteworthy,  that  C.  sought  the  basis  nf  recon- 
ciliation in  a  return  to  the  oldest  symbols,  th' 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  chief 
teachers  of  the  chnrch,  from  Constantine  to  Leo 
jr.,  or  Greg.  M,  lie  held  to  tradition,  hut  in » 
mild  manner.  Doctrinnlly  he  adhered  to  all 
the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Rome.  His  prpat?5t 
concetoions  were,  granting  the  cup  to  the  laitr, 
admitting  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  i^^ffl 
sacraments,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  marriac? 
of  priests. — Tlis  works,  collected,  were  puMi-•h<^l 
in  Paris,  1616.  lie  also  ed.  neveral  p.itmtif 
works,  and  Aurel.  Victor  de  rtr.  ilhixfr.  '^-^ 
ScnaScKH,  n.  K.-G.  IV. ;  IIerixg,  Gesch.  i 
kirchl.  Union svers. ;  Giesklbr). 

WlIZSACKER.* 

Gaasel  Religions  Conference,  ^hich  la^w 

from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  June.  1661,  hetw,vn 
•the  Reformed  thenloeians  of  Marburg  and  th^ 
Lutheran  theol.  of  Rinteln,  was  occnsioned  b^ 
the  desire  for  union  on  the  part  of  \f  illiara  VI. 
of  Hesse,  George  Calixt  of  HelmstUdt,  .fnhn 
Dury  (Durcefis),  and  others.  The  Luth.  partr 
was  represented  bv  Peter  Mus&us  and  •Jt'hn 
Hennichen,  the  Ref.  by  Sebastian  Cortius  and 
John  Hein,*  whilst  the  arrangements  of  the 

■  Comp.   Art.   in   Strieder'e  Hew.  Jllst  of  le^Btl 
men,  and  Doire  HlsL  of  the  Rtntola  profeasort. 
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Cqnf.  were  in  the  hnnde  of  the  Commissaries 
Joh.  Caspar  v.  Dornberg,  Job.  Heinrich  v. 
Dauber,  and  Caspar  Frederick  ▼.  Dalwigk. 
The  "scopns"  of  this  consultation,  as  expressed 
in  the  official  Bretis  relaiio  eoUoqiiii,  &o.,  pub- 
lished at  Cassel,  was  that  utraque  pars  alteritts 
mentem,  et  in  quihus  inter  se  eonvenirent  vel  dissen- 
tirent,  plane  pUneque perciperet,  inde  eoniroversicp. 
status  riU  formaretur^  et  cvjus  moment i  quasstio 
sUt  an  fandamentum  fidei  coneemai  necne  dispi- 
eereturf  denique  de  re  ipsa  placida  coUatio  in 
timore  Dei  instituereiur,  ac  si  convenire  in  omni- 
bus nonpossentf  scUtem  fratema  inter  ipsos  pax 
et  Concordia  mutuaque  tolerantia  sancirdur. 
The  assembled  theologians,  bavin;;  discassed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  Predesti- 
nation, of  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  of  Baptism,  came  to  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding concerning  them,  whilst  they  af- 
firmed that,  as  the  points  of  difference  touched 
not  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  these  could  not 
be  made  the  basis  of  any  accusation  for  heresy, 
and  called  upon  the  landgrave  to  request  the 
neighboring  Churches  and  Universities  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick  to  subscribe  this 
work  of  peace,  and  to  propose  a  Congress  of  the 
friendly  disposed  theologians  of  every  evanjceli- 
cal  country.  The  death  of  .William  VI.,  1663, 
pot  an  end  to  these  movements,  and  the  union 
projects  he  had  drawn  up  were  dissipated.  — 
Comp.  F.  Rommel* s'lWfki,  of  Hesse,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  146,  &c.  Heppe. — Ermentrout. 

Cassianns,  John,  a  contemporary  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine — not  of  Scythian  descent,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed  {Oennadius  de  viris  illus" 
tribus,  cap.  61),  but  of  western, — was  educated 
in  a  cloister  at  Bethlehem,  under  the  tuition  of 
Abbot  Germanus,  who,  together  with  him,  in 
the  vear  300,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  monks 
of  Egypt,  and  were  so  charmed  with  the  holi- 
ness of  their  conduct  and  the  serenity  of  their 
Idyllic  life,  that  they  passed  seven  years  in  their 
mid^t.  After  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  whom  C.  had 
received  the  ordination  of  deacon,  and,  in  all 
probability,  of  presbyter,  these  two  friends 
went  (405),  as  aeputies  to  Rome,  to  interest 
Innocent  I.  in  his  cause.  Cass.,  accepting  the 
invitation  of  Castor,  Bishop  of  Apta  Julia,  to 
found  a  monastery  in  Provence  after  the  pattern 
of  those  in  Egypt,  composed  the  De  coenobiorum 
instiiutis  libri  XII.,  in  which,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  monks,  he  depicted  their 
triumph  over  the  principal  vices :  intemperance, 
impurity,  avarice,  anger,  sadness,  acerbity 
(acedia),  ambition,  and  pride,  and  the  Collar 
tiones  Patnim,  XXIV..  which  contain  the  dis- 
courses held  between  Germanus  and  Cass,  and 
the  Fathers  of  Egypt,  who  knew  full  well  that 
an  outward  separation  from  the  world  was  but  a 
means  to  holiness,  and  taught,  that  purity  of 
heart  was  the  end  of  all  conflicts,  and  a  perfect 
life  the  chief  of  virtues  (Inst,  L,  4.  IV.,  43). 
N^or  does  the  Collat.  Pat.  forget  to  make  men- 
Lion  of  the  faults  of  the  monastic  system,  such  as 
its  blind  obedience,  the  unnaturalness  of  entire 
immurement  in  a  cloister,  its  Stoic  apathy,  &c. 
—  Whilst  Cass.,  on  the  one  hand,  condemned 
ill  the  errors,  Augustine,  with  whom  he  had 


much  affinity  of  spirit,  pointed  out  in  Cdlestus 
and  Pelagius,  and  could  not  subscribe  to  propo- 
sitions which  affirmed  that  grace  was  given  us 
according  to  our  merits,  and  that  we  needed  no 
grnce  fur  the  performance  of  every  action  (comp. 
XXIII.,  CoUatio),  on  the  other  hand,  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Greek  theology,  which  abruptly 
contradicted  the  final  consequences  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  system,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
irresistible  power  of  grace,  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
Divine  "Will  to  the  salvation  of  a  few,  views 
which  did  not  coincide  with  Christian  tradition, 
and,  particularly  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churcn.  In  the  XIII.  CollatiOf  Cass,  says  that 
man,  though  sick,  is  not  dead ;  that,  though  be 
cannot  help  himself,  he  can  desire  the  aid  of  a 
physician ;  that,  though  he  cannot  perfect  the 
good  without  grace,  he  can  begin  it ;  and,  that, 
even  in  conversions  like  that  of  Paul,  grace  is 
not  compulsory. — Against  the  teachers  of  Mas- 
silia,  where  C.  had  established  two  retreats,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women,  Augustine  wrote 
his  last  works :  de  praxlestinatione  sanctorum, 
and  de  dono  perseverantia:.  Prosper  Aquitanus 
severely  assailed  them  in  his  de  gratia  Deietlibero 
arbiiriOf  contra  coUaiorem,'who  saw  in  them  con- 
cealed, and,  on  this  account,  more  dangerous 
Pelagians.  Though  no  censure  was  pronounced 
against  C.  in  his  lifetime,  the  Romish  Church 
justly  held  fast  to  the  necessity  of  gratia  prc&- 
veniens,  which  C.  overlooked.  —  In  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Leo  the  Great,  C.  drew  his  pen 
against  the  Nestorian  heresy  in  his  de  incarna- 
tione  libri  VIL,  in  which,  whilst  taking  occasion 
to  relieve  himself  of  all  suspicion  on  the  ground 
of  l^elagian  and  Nestorian  heresies  (de  incarn. 
IV.,  2 ;  VL,  14),  he  proves  that  the  Virgin  is 
to  be  called  Mother  of  God,  that  Christ  is  God, 
not  merely  >co5o;^;,  and  that  in  Him  is  but  one 
Hypostasis. — Though  some  dioceses  honor  his 
memory,  on  July  23,  ho  was  never  canonized. 
Gelasius  pute  his  writings  among  the  ApocrypJia. 
Thomas  Aquinas  derived  spiritual  nourishment 
from  them,  whilst  the  Protestant  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold, and  Burk,  found  in  them  much  suited  to 
their  devotional  tastes. — Best  edit,  of  his  works 
by  AlarduB  GazUus,  Leipzig,  1733,  fol. ;  most 
thorough  analysis  of  his  doctrinal  point  of  view 
in  G.  Fr.  Wtgger^s  exhibition  of  Augustinian- 
ism  and  Pelagianism,  II.,  1833,  p.  6-183, 
Comp.  the  Histoire  litiraire  de  la  France^  t.  IL, 
1735j^p.  215,_Bqq. ;  and  BUhr.  Hist,  of  Romish 

1837,  p.  326,  sqq. 

Thiersch. — Ermentrout, 


jqq.;  s 
ol  II., 


Lit.  Suppl.,  Vol.  II.,  1837,  p.  326,  sqq. 


Gassiodore  (Magnus  Aurelius),'  born  about 
468  (according  to  others,  469,  470),  at  Scyllo- 
cium  (Squillace)  in  Bruttium,  of  an  old  Roman 
family ;  filled  several  distinguished  civil  offices* 
under  the  East-Gothio  Theodoric  and  his  suo- 
cessors ;  in  his  old  age  he  withdrew  from  public 
life  to  a  cloister  he  founded  in  his  native  country 
{monasterium  Vivariense),  and  devoted  himself 
to  meditation  and  the  sciences.    Died  in  563. 


'  la  aomo  MSS.,  Cusiodoriaa;  also,  bnt  not  aa  an 
honorary  title,  the  aarname,  Seoator. 

'  Magister  officii,  praefeotaa  pnetorio.  Hia  father, 
Caaaiodor,  under  Odoacer,  Come*  privatarum  et  ao- 
erarum  laryitionum,  S»  Manw  (BelL  TIL). 
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His  writings  are  partly  theolo^cal,  partly  phi- 
losophical, grammatical,  and  historical.  Ilis 
Church-history,  an  extract  from  Socrates,  Soso- 
men,  and  Theodoret,  together  with  Rufinus' 
translation  of  Eusebius,  became  a  text-book  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  scientific 
studies  amongst  the  monks  (comp.  Neander, 
C.  H.  IL.  150.  579,  GUseler,  I..  331,  347).  The 
Benedictine,  St.  MdrtU,  wrote  his  life  in  the  form 
of  a  panegyric*  Comp.  SchrSckhj  C.  II.  XVI., 
p.  5/,  &c.,  and  p.  128,  &c,;  Manso,  Hist  of 
the  Ostrogoth  Kingdom  in  Italy,  p.  85,  &c., 
332,  &c.;  Sidudlin,  in  Archives  for  C.  II. 
1825,  p.  259,  Ac,  381,  &c.,  and  p.  413  xOlleris, 
Alex.  Cassiodore,  Conservateur  des  livres  de 
rAntiquit6  latine,  Paris,  841,  Bdhr,  Hist,  of 
^m.  Lit,  II.,  p.  404,  Jbc. 

IIagbnbach. — Ermentrout, 
Cafltellio,  SebaBtian,  Casialio,  as  he  called 
himself,  more  properly  ChaUillon,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts,  was  born  in  Savoy,  1515, 
or  in  the  Dauphin^,  probably  at  Chatillonne- 
Bresse,  of  poor,  but  worthy  parents,'  and  studied 
at  Lyons.  More  of  a  philologist  than  a  theolo- 
gian, a  more  accomplished  than  profound  scholar, 
and  so,  moro  inclined  to  view  the  Bible  as  a 
critic  than  as  a  dogmatist,  it  was  soon  evident 
that  he  could  not  co-operate  in  Geneva  with 
Calvin.  The  typical-allegorical  exegesis  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  ne  took  to  be  a  love- 
poem,^  he  was  not  able  to  appreciate,  whilst  he 
refused  subscription  to  the  Art  in  the  Genevan 
Catechism,  on  the  descent  into  hell,'  and  to 
Calvin's  thetjry  of  the  election  of  grace.  He 
ttXao  quarreled  with  C.  for  his  proposed  emenda- 
tions in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French 
and  Latin.  Though  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
ministry  in  Geneva,  on  account  of  his  theological 
opinions,  yet,  as  his  moral  character  was  unim- 
peachable, on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Basel 
(1544),  where  he  was  supported  by  the  book- 
seller Oporin«  and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,* 
Calvin,  in  the  name  of  the  Genevan  clergy, 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  recommendation  as  a 
school-teacher.^     In   1553   he   was  nominated 

*  Besides  thew :  Varfamm  (eputolarum)  lihri  XII. 
(a  collection  of  lawg  by  Ostro>Goth  Kings) ;  Chronieon 
hrece  t.  coutnlnre  from  the  creation  of  world  to  519;  Dt 
rehui  ffftin  Gothornm,  libri  XII;  Commentnr.  in 
P»almo$  ;  Inntitntionnm  ad  divina*  fectio»e»  liber,  a 
method  for  the  monks,  for  rcadinj^  of  Script);  De 
teptem  diactpliiiit;  De  ortkographia ;  De  ratione 
anima.  0pp.  ed..  Garetif.,  Rothomaf^t  1679,  YeneL 
1729,  II. ;  Cumplexione»  in  Epietolae,  Actn  Apoitolorum 
et  Apocnhfpnin.  ed.  Maffei.  Florcnt  1721. 

*  Xa  riV  de  Ca9»iodore,  ehaneelier  et  prcmierminittre 
de  Theodnvic  le  grand  et  de  phtnieura  roi*  d'ltnlief 
enMHtte  ahhf  df  Vivi«>r»,  Parity  1694. 

'In  his  father's  house  obtained  the  prorerb:  On 
pendre  oh  rendre  on  lee  peinee  iCenfere  attendre. 

*  Carmen  ohnecennm  et  Icucivntn^  quo  Snlomo  impHdieoe 
euoe  amoret  detcrip^eritt  according  to  Calvin ;  a  "  carnal 
love-song,"  occording  to  Ilottinger. 

*  As  i«  well  known,  this  is  made  to  mean  the  terrors 
of  hell  endured  in  Oethsemene.  Cat  Gen.  in  Annneti. 
p.  475. 

*  As  he  was  in  the  haVit  of  fishing  up  the  wood  thnt 
■warn  out  of  the  6ir.<i  into  the  Rhino  and  selling  it.  his 
enemies  charged  him  with  stealing;  against  which 
aoensaticn  ho  defended  himself  in  writing. 

'  To  be  found  in  the  Athena  ranriea,  Bas.  1778,  p.  355, 
>  Henry^e  Life  of  Calrin. 


Ord.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Basel,  and,  when  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Servetus  came  to  bis  ean, 
he,  no  doubt,  composed  some  of  tlie  anonjmoofl 
letters  that  were  issued  aicainst  Calvin.'  Caitt 
having  published  (1551)  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Latin,  with  a  dedication  to  Kiog 
Edward  of  England,'  the  Ciceronian  cloqaence 
of  which  threw  into  the  background  the  ori- 
ginality and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  word,  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Beza,  who  charged  upon 
him  Pelagian  errors  and  a  certain  looseness  of 
moral  perception.  In  truth,  C.  indulged  in  ei* 
pressions  touching  the  relation  of  the  word  of 
Script,  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  and  eiotene 
and  esoteric  Christianity,  which  remiod  oae 
of  the  Anabaptists  Seb.  Franck  and  Thamer, 
and  seem  to  imply  a  concealed  Rationalism  iox 
ideal  Mysticism).  Disagreeing  with  his  col- 
league Borrhaus,*^  and  complained"  of  br 
Geneva  and  ZQrich,  the  Council  of  Basel  aJ- 
vised  him  to  quit  the  study  of  theolo<;j  acd 
keep  to  his  particular  branch  of  8tudj.  He 
died  Deo.  23d,  1563.  Three  Polish  stadeots 
erected  a  monument  in  his  memory,  in  the  eatbe 
dral.  Besides  the  writings  above-mentioned,  b« 
edited  several  of  the  ancient  classics  (Elomer, 
Xenophon,  Ilerodotus),  German  Theology,  15.S7. 
and  Thomas  k  Kempis,  1563,  and  celebrated  the 
praises  of  the  prophet  Jonas  in  a  Latin,  and  uf 
John  the  Baptist  in  a  Greek  poem  (Bas.,  1543). 
In  the  Athen.  raur.,  is  a  catalogue  of  his  writin)^ 
Comp,  JTejiry,  Life  of  Calvin,  II.,  p.  383  ;  Trech- 
self  Anti-trinitarians,  I.,  p.  208,  &c. ;  SehKtizeft 
Prot.  Central-Doct.,  I.,  Pr.  1854,  p.  311. 

II AGEN  B  ACH . — Ermtnironi 
CaBUistry. — In  general,  it  means  the  trcigb- 
ing  and  determining  a  course   of  action,  in 
special  cases  (casus),  in  relation  to  the  moral 
law.     Since  the  latter  is  one  and  embraces  the 
whole  life  (James  2 :  10),  and  actions  are  mani- 
fold, and  wrought  under  special  circumstanceti 
(casus  in  terminis),   casuiistry,  in  this  sense, 
must  be  employed  daily  by  every  one.    Bot 
the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  usage  confine 
it  to  a  peculiar  theological  discipline,  which 
grew  up  partly  of  itself  and  partly  in  connection 
with   the  science  of  ethics.     The  germ  of  it» 
though  it  afterwards  so  sadly  degenerated.  Uy 
in   the  N.  T.   in  a  certain   measure  (Mattb. 
22  :  17  s. ;   Luke  14  :  3  s.;    1  Cor.  7  :  8,  10). 
As  the  system  of  penance  and  confession  ($ee 
Art.)  became  more  and  more  developed  in  the 
old  Church,  the  greater  occasion  was  given  fer 
the  determination  of  the  moral  worth  of  par^ 
cular  actions.     Here,  among   the  Latins,  f^ 
tuUian  and  Augiutine  are    prominent;   tbeir 
ethical  monographs  are  rich  in  decisions  of  tbis 
kind.      The  Middle  Ages  furnished  a  large    i 

■  To  him  19  aUribated  the  writing,  with  the  tiik 
Martin  Bellius :  Hmretiei  an  eint  ptreequendi  aialf»*^*     ' 
eeutentia  ;  to  which  Beza  replied  in  hia  de  lUrttni** 
magiittratn  gladio  pnniendie. 

•  Diblia  Vet.  et  N.  Teet.  ejt  vereiont  Seb.  r»»fn/»W« 
c.  ejnadem  annotationibue,  Dae.  ap.  Oporin^  1551,  f* 
In  1562  his  df/en$io  eunrum  tranelatioavm  Biblii^r*» 
et  mnxime  N.  T.     The  French  trang.  at  Ba.«.  1335. 

'•  Wrote  against  him :  4  Dialogi  de  pr^defunaiio**^ 
electione,  libero  arbitrio  et  Jidei,  Aresdorfii  (B«»I<»*'» 
1578. 

"  lie  admitted  that  he  had  translstM  the  Pift1o5«c< 
of  Ochin  (see  Art),  for  the  aake  of  making  a  liviof* 
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imoant  of  material,  in  the  penanc&hooka,  which 
hen  made  their  appearance.  These  books  con- 
ained  all  sins  actually  committed,  or  which 
rere  onl^  possible,  strictly  classified,  with  the 
ecclesiastical  punishments  awarded  to  them. 
3y  their  aid  the  priest  heard  confessions  and 
)resoribed  penances,  and  the  way  was  thus 
)ayed  for  a  more  comprehensive  casuistry.' 
^lore  important  still  was  the  help  afforded  on 
he  one  side  by  the  canon  law,  which  treated 
)f  morality  in  its  relation  to  external  circum- 
itances,  and  offered  a  multitude  of  cases  for 
lecision,  and  on  the  other  by  the  methods,  which 
he  schoolmen,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  HaUs^ 
md  especially  Thomas  Aquinas,  applied  in  their 
treatment  of  ethics.  The  formal  acuteness  and 
;he  subtle  distinctions  of  the  latter,  found  in  the 
tecond  part  of  his  Summa,  the  Secunda  Secundce, 
mast,  on  account  of  the  great  esteem  in  which 
ie  was  held,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
n  this  direction.  Af^r  auricular  confession 
secame  a  law  of  the  Church  (1215),  the  penance- 
}ooks  of  a  former  age  were  no  longer  sufficient, 
ind  hence  arose  works  which  entered  more 
'ally  into  details,  and  professed  to  embrace 
iverj thing  needed  by  the  confessor  for  the  de- 
ermination  of  all  possible  cases  of  conscience. 
Co  this  discipline  belongs,  in  its  more  limited 
tense,  the  name  of  casuistry — the  science  which 
reats  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  the  mode  of 
leciding  upon  them ;  if,  indeed,  that  deserves 
he  name  of  a  science,  which  was  too  often  a 
nerc  conglomeration  of  instances  losing  them- 
lelves  in  endless  particulars,  without  any 
horough  mastery  of  principles,  and  hence 
Titbout  the  possibility  of  any  satisfactory  re- 
alt.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  a  door  was  opened 
or  capricious  dealing,  and  on  the  other  the 
just  freedom  of  action  in  the  individual  was 
imited,  the  living  spirit  deadened,  and  peace 
f  mind  and  the  certainty  of  conviction  crippled, 
bid  such  reproaches  are  richly  deserved,  even 
hough  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
bundance  of  material  collected,  its  systematic 
laboration,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  casuists, 
?he  latter,  allied  also  casists,  moralists^  and  in 

narrower  sense,  summists,  formed,  during  the 
liddlo  Ages,  and  long  after  in  the  Catholic 
niversities,  especially  those  under  the  control 
f  the  Jesuits,  a  peculiar  class  of  teachers,  and 
rerc  as  such  the  opposite  of  the  canonists. 

The  first  work  on  casuistry,  in  its  proper 
snse,  is  that  of  Raimund  de  Pennaforti,  in  the 
lirteenth  century.  It  bears  the  title,  Summa  de 
isibus  jx^niieniialihus,  and  is  contained  in  four 
ooks,  alphabetically  arranged.  (Ed.  lion.  Vine. 
<aget,  Lyons,  1719,  fol.)  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fteenth  centuries  follow  a  large  number  of 
milar  works,  mostly  called  Summce,  and  fre- 
uently  named  after  tho  birth-place  of  the 
athor.  The  best  known  among  them  are  the 
[stesana,  from  Asti  in  Piedmont,  in  eight  books 
id.  N  Urn  berg,  1482,  and  in  the  copious  col- 
ction  of  Antonius  Augustinus)  ;  the  Pisana  or 
'isanella  of  Barthoh  a  S,  Concordia  (ed.  Paris, 
170);  the  Angelica  of  the  Genoese  Angelus, 

*  Coinp.  AntontH*  Auguttinuf,  oanonam  poenUentia> 
iin   coUectio,  Tarrac.  1582,  and  the  investigations 
ising  from  it  by  WasMrtckUbcn  and  HHdtbrand, 
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also  alphabetical  (NUmb.,  1492),  which  Luther 
burnt  with  the  Pope's  bull;  the  Pacifica  of 
Pacificus  of  Novara  (ed.  Venice,  1574);  the 
Eosdla,  and  others.  Luther's  opponent,  Syl- 
vester Prierias,  also  published  a  Summa  casuum 
conscieniias. 

The  more  the  number  of  the  casuists  grew, 
the  greater  became  tho  conflict  between  their 
decisions,  the  uncertainty  of  their  views,  and 
the  subtlety  of  their  distinctions.  For  support, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
and  not  to  the  Iloly  Scriptures.  The  evil  in- 
creased. A  moral  scepticism  sprang  up,  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities. At  length  morality  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  external  acts,  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jews,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Mischnah  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Reformation  laid  an  axe  to  the  root  of 
this  mischief.  Luther  spoke  out  boldly,  that 
the  Christian  needed  no  code  of  morals,  since 
the  spirit  of  faith  prompted  him  to  do  all  that 
which  God  wished  and  brotherly  love  demanded. 
He  and  Melanchthon  even  pushed  ethics  for  a 
long  time  into  the  background.  And  though 
Zwingli  represented  in  a  higher  degree  tne 
ethico-religious  side  of  the  Reformation,  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  bring  tho  lives  of  men 
into  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God,  aside 
from  all  mere  human  rules  and  rej^ulations. 
Still,  there  were  many  difficult,  practical  ques- 
tions, which  had  then  to  be  settled.  We  need 
only  refer  to  those  touching  marriage,  usury, 
and  tithes,  obedience  to  rulers,  the  right  of 
opposing  them,  and  the  like.  These  were  va- 
riously determined  by  the  evangelical  party; 
hence  the  letters  and  other  wriv.igs  of  the  Re- 
formers are  full  of  striking  reflections,  counsels, 
and  decisions ;  several  circumstances  and  cases 
of  this  sort  are  treated  of  by  Melanchthon  and 
his  school,  partly  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Loci,  and  its  explanations,  and  partly  elsewhere. 
Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  and  the  earliest  Re- 
formed ethical  writers,  frequently  touch  upon 
things  of  this  kind,  but  a  casuistry,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  Protestant  side 
during  tho  Reformation-period  and  for  a  long 
time  after. 

The  first  who  produced  such  a  work,  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  scholastic  tvpe,  was  William  Perkins 
(born  1558,  f  1602,  a  prof,  in  Cambridge.)  We 
have  his  Anatomia  sacra  humancR  conscientice 
and  Casus  conscientice*  These  were  originally 
English,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Mager, 
Uanover,  1603,  and  by  Drakus.  in  P.  opera 
omnia  theol,  Geneva,  1624,  and  into  German 
bySprUngli.  Basel.  1640;  also,  Leipsic,  1690. 
Perkins'  scholar,  Wm.  Amesius,  the  Scot  (see 
Art),  followed  him  in  his  5  books  de  conscientia 
et  ejus  jure  vel  casibus,  Amsterdam,  1630.  Be- 
fore him  the  German  theologian,  Joh.  Ileinr. 
Alsted  (see  Art.)  had  put  forth  his  Theologia 
Casuum,  Hanover,  1621.  Nevertheless,  with 
tho  exception  of  several  English  theologians 
(see  Walch,  Bible  theol.  II.,  1132),  casuistry,  as 
a  discipline,  found  few  advocatea  in  the  Ro- 
formed  Church.  More  attention  was  given  to 
pure  ethics  and  pastoral  theology.  Comp.  Ma- 
resius,  Si/st.  th.  I.  1,  11. 

So  fared  it  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church.    The 
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ftnt  work  on  the  sabject  is  that  of  the  Witten-  < 
berg  theologian,  Fr.  Baldain,    Trad,  de  cas. 
eansc,  1628,  from  the  evangelical  stand-point, 
in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  casuistry  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology.    For  other  writers,  consult 
Walch.  Bibl.  th.,  II.,  1128.     In  these  works 
there  is  much  that  is  objectionable.    They  treat 
of  wicked  spirits,  sorcerers,  and  witches,  de- 
moniacs, and  ghosts,  in  detail,  and  many  purely 
theological  scruples  are  dealt  with  as  special 
oases  of  conscience,  so  that  the  boundaries 
between   scientific   speculation    and    practical 
morals  almost  vanishes.    At  length  the  clear- 
flighted  Buddeus  (see  Art.)  came  out  against 
special  casuistry  in  his  Moral  Theology  (1711, 
p.  491,  seq.),  and  inasmuch  as  his  views  were 
adapted  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  his  in- 
fluence, in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  modem  evangelical  theology  in  dermany, 
have  nearly  destroyed  its  force  as  a  rule  of 
discipline. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  other- 
From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  has 


wise. 


prevailed  more  and  more.  Among  the  Jesuits 
it  struck  deeper  root,  and  derived  fresh  nutri- 
ment As  the  known  aim  of  the  order  is  to 
strengthen  the  declining  power  of  the  hierarchy, 
it  finds  no  better  means  than  to  convert  the 
entire  doctrine  of  morals  into  casuistry.  By 
this  they  are  able  to  confound  right  and  wrong ; 
to  render  all  human  actions  doubtful ;  to  compel 
men  to  resort  to  them  for  an  authoritative  de- 
cision ;  to  use  them  for  whatever  purposes  they 
may  see  fit.  Among  their  prominent  authors 
in  this  sphere  we  willname  only,  the  Spaniards, 
Mariana,  Mendoza,  Snarez,  Sanchez  (de  matri- 
monio),  Molina,  and  Escobar :  the  Italians,  Fil- 
liucci  and  Francolini ;  the  Frenchmen,  Bauny, 
Perrin,  and  Lamy;  the  Hollanders,  Less  and 
Lobkowitz ;  the  Oermans,  Busenbaum  (see  Art.) 
and  Laymann, — teachers,  who  in  most  modem 
text-books,  e.  g.,  those  of  Moullet  and  Rousselot, 
are  given  as  authorities,  and  the  study  of  which 
is  strictly  enjoined  in  the  Jesuit  colleges. 

Against  the  destractive  tendencies  of  the 
Jesuitic  casuistry,  and  the  lazness  of  their 
morals.  Ant.  Amauld  (see  Art.)  contended  suc- 
cessfully as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Paschal  followed  him,  in  his 
celebrated  Provincial  Letters.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued.  Though  they  tried  in  every  way  to 
defend  their  casuistics,  the  Jesuits  were  worsted. 
Even  scholars  like  Mabillon  and  Du  Pin  took 
part  against  them.  Henry  a  St.  Ignatio,  in 
various  works  ( Theol,  ss.  vet,  ae  nov.  circa  univers. 
morum  docirinam,  etc.,  1707;  Eihica  amoris, 
1709),  brought  forward  a  purer  moral  system. 
The  Sorbonne  even  condemned  probabiiism  in  its 
Corpus  doctrinal  (ed.  Pfaff.  TUb.  1718).  Still,  a 
manifest  leaning  to  casuistic  methods  runs 
through  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
and  is  found  also  at  the  present  day. 

Consult  G.  Th.  Meier.  Introd.  in  vniversvm 
theol,  mor,  etc,  studium,  Ilelmst.  1671 ;  Job.  Fr. 
Mayer,  Sibl,  scHptor,  iheol,  mor,  et  eonscientiar. 
in  his  ed.  of  Strauch.,  iheol,  mor,,  1705 ;  Bud- 
deus, hagoge,  p.  700,  sqq;  Stiiudlin,  Geschichte 
i.  Sitlenl,  Jes.,  Oott.  1799  and  1802  ;  De  Wette, 
CTirisU,  Siltenl,,  Thl.  IL  Berl.  1821 ;  H.  Merz, 


d,  Si/st,  d,  Chrisd.  SiUenl,  nach  den  Gmndsahm 
des  Protesianismus  v.  Catholizismus,  Ttlb.  1S41. 

E,  ScHWARZ. — Porter. 
Casus  reservati,  reserved  cases,  are  ihm 
transgressions  and  sins,  which  no  common  con- 
fessor (see  Art),  but  only  a  higher  cler^rrman, 
or  one  authorized  for  the  purpose,  can  absolve. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  justifies  this  pn^ 
tice  by  saying,  that  Christ  committed  the  right 
of  absolution  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Apos- 
tles alone,  and  their  successors,  the  bishops 
(John  20 :  21-23),  and  hence,  that  it  remaiss 
with  the  latter  to  reserve  for  further  considen- 
tion  as  many  cases  as  the  welfare  of  the  church 
may  seem  to  demand.    The  Council  of  Tr«Dt 
has  sanctioned  this  view,  sess.  XIV.,  cap.  7,  dt 
pceniientia,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  anathema, 
can,  11,  I,  c:  "  Si  quia  dixeril,  episcopos  not 
habere  jus  reservandi  sihi  ccuus,  nisi  quod  ^et- 
nam  poliiiam,  aique  ideo  casuum  resertaimm 
non  prohibere,  qito  minus  sacerdos  a  resmnHi 
vere  absolvat :  anathema  sit/'     But  the  rcsened 
cases  are  chiefly  "causes  aliquce  criminvm  gnt- 
viores,"  —  **atrociora  quadam  et  grariora  rn- 
mina"  (Trident.  I.  c.)  ;  deadly  sins,  not  venial: 
crimes  actually  committed,  the  existence  cf 
which  is  certain.    The  authority  for  resmin; 
such  sins  for  the  whole  Romish  Church  lies  in 
the  Pope,  for  their  dioceses  in  the  bifibop«.  and 
the  possessors  of  njurisdictio  quasi  ephcopalif, 
especially  the  generals  and  provincisf  superiors 
of  the  regulars.    The  particular  cases  were  de- 
termined by  degrees,  through  the  appeals  of  the 
pastors  to  their  bishops,  and  of  tho^e  agnio  to 
the  Pope,  for  decisions  in  difficult  cirenmstaDces, 
which  thus  became  precedents  (sec  Thoroap^in, 
vetus  ac  nova  eceUsias  diseiplina,  P.  I,  h%  IL 
can.  XIII,  and  XIV,),    The  Popes  have  gene 
rally  reserved  such  deadly  sins  as  require  «• 
communication,  which  the  Apostolic  See  alf^DC 
has  power  to  remove ;  and  yet  there  are  othcp 
also,  as  when  promotions  have  been  obtain«i 
male  et  simoniace,  according  to  the  bull  of  Six- 
tus  V. :  Sanctum  et  salutare,  of  Jan.  5, 15SS,or 
when  false  accusations  have  been  made  a^in^ 
a  priest  touching  soUiciiatio  ad  Wrpia,  aoc^rJ- 
inp  to    the    bull,    Sacramenium,  of  Benedict 
XIV..  and  the  like.    But  the  reserved  caws  of 
the  Pope  are  chiefly  found  in  the  bull :  /«  «'«^ 
Domini  (see  Art).    For  those  of  the  bish^TS 
consult  Benedict  XIV.,  de  synodo  diocesana,  /»• 
F.,  cap,  IV,,  i  77/.,  although  there  wa?  a  difer- 
ence  in  particular  bishoprics    (for  Gertnant, 
comp.  Ilartzheim,  Concilia  Germanice,  Tm.^-y 
fol,  162).    For  those  of  the  heads  of  monaste- 
ries, consult  Benedict  XIV.,  de  synodo  I  T.,  <"• 
v.,  J  V.  sq,,  and  Ferraris,  hihlioth.  ran.  s.  t. 
Prcelatus,  reg.  No,  53,  sq.    Yet,  in  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  as  when  death  is  approachmf. 
any  ordained  priest^  even  if  not  spprored,  can 
absolve  the  penitent  guilty  of  these  reserred 
sins.     See  Council  of  Trent,  sess,  Jir.,  «•• 
cap.  7, 

The  Romish  practice  of  reserved  aa^  c*^ 
have  no  ground  in  the  Evangelical  Chvr^*^ 
since  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  amongst  tw 
clergy,  and  absolution  is  not  regarded  as  an  a« 
of  jurisdiction.  Against  this  the  anathema  oi 
Trent  is  buried,  and  the  opposition  has  been  iw 
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;reater,  because  among  ber  own  oanomsts  there 
lare  not  been  wanting  those  who  assert  that  a 
lommon  priest  has  power  to  grant  absolution 
'Ten  in  easu  reservato  (Sauter,  fundameiUa 
iurit  eccl  Cath.  R  F.,  }  677-78). 

H.  F.  Jacobson. — Porter, 
Catacombs. — CiUacumbce  are  first  mentioned 
)y  Gregory  I.  {ep.  lib.  III.«  ep.  30),  and  there 
'efer  exclusiTelj  to  the  vaults  under  St,  Sebas- 
tian in  Rome.  The  word  is  also  used  to  desig- 
mte  all  larger  subterranean  burialrplacea ;  and 
»  formed  bj  a  combination  of  xwtwtvfi^utv  and 
kcumbere,  or  mceumbere.  Prior  to  a,  500, 
irenaricB  and  cryptce  were  used  to  express  the 
dea  (see  Crypts).  ArenarUe  were  excayations 
from  which  sand,  tuff,  or  pozznolana  have  been 
iug,  and  in  which,  when  exhausted,  the  lowest 
ilftsses  and  culprits  were  oast.  These  holes 
(rere first  dug  in  the  yicinitj  of  theEsquiline  gate. 
Numerous  proprietors  may  have  had  such  exca- 
vations made  near  Rome.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  interred  in  one  belonging  to  Lucina,  and 
nany  early  martyrs  may  have  been  buried  in 
ihem  to  conceal  them  from  the  heathen.  To 
bave  a  dormitary  near  the  body  of  a  martyr, 
ind  in  fellowship  with  saints  asleep  in  Jesus, 
wta  ardently  desired  by  early  Christians,  and 
}oon  degenerated  into  a  superstitious  belief  that 
those  bodies  possessed  miraculous  virtues.  As 
those  excavations  could  easily  be  extended,  the 
ground  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  early  Christian  congregations  found  them 
their  safest  retreats  —  xoc^tTtf^ptov,  especially 
unid  persecutions.  On  martyrs'  festivals,  the 
vrhole  congregation  assembled  in  such  suitably 
prepared  subterranean  chambers ;  and  Calixtus 
[a.  222-235),  enlarged  and  beautified  one,  cmne- 
erium  Calixii,  under  St.  Sebastian,  which  first 
received  the  name  catacomb,  as  stated  above. 
Sixtufl  (II.)  was  put  to  death  in  a  catacomb  by 
P^alerian's  command.  Maximinus  Daca  (a.  311), 
Ibrhid  the  Christians  of  Antioch  to  visit  subter- 
ranean burial-places.  Inscriptions  in  the  old- 
est catacombs  extend  back  into  the  2d  cent.,  so 
:hat  they  mast  have  been  used  long  before  Con- 
itantine's  time.  But  only  since  Constantine  did 
:heir  use  as  places  of  worship  become  prevalent, 
md  that  as  reverence  for  martyrs  increased. 
SVhilRt  the  excavations  were  at  first  made  irre- 
gularly, they  were  now  made  according  to  a 
pertain  plan.  And  when  they  became  too  small 
or  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  them  on  festi- 
vals, large  churches  were  built  over  them,  from 
?hich  there  was  access  to  the  vaults  below  by 
neans  of  stairs.  But  whilst  the  churches  were 
ised  for  ordinary  worship,  the  eucharist  was 
elebrated  below.  During  persecutions,  some 
ioman  bishops  resided  in  thene  catacombs,  and 
ifficiated  there.  Thus  Liberius  (t  366),  during 
lis  strife  with  the  Arian,  Constantius,  dwelt  in 
he  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes;  Boniface  I.  (t422), 
n  that  of  St.  Felicitas,  under  the  Via  Solaria  ; 
Tohn  III.  (t  573),  in  that  of  St.  Tiburtius  and 
^^alerianus,  and,  besides  refitting  some,  appro^ 
)riated  money  for  lighting  them.  That  they  were 
lot  usually  lighted  before,  appears  from  Jxromr's 
lescription  of  their  darknpRs  during  worship 
in  his  comm.  on  Esek.  40: 5,  6.  See  also  Pru- 
•ENTius,  Peristeph.  Hymn,  XI.,  Passio  Hippo- 
yd). — This  use  of  catacombs  continued  until 


the  8th  cent  In  Rome,  until  about  450,  th« 
bishops  were  interred  only  in  subterranean 
tombs.  Leo  the  Great  (462),  was  the  first  who 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Peters.  The  laity,  however,  adhered  to  the 
older  practice.  In  the  Roman  catacombs  in- 
scriptions are  found  dating  as  late  as  550-600 ; 
in  those  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  late  as  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  When  it  became  usual,  for 
greater  convenience  of  access,  to  place  the  re- 
mains of  martyrs  in  city  churches,  the  xeal  for 
catacombs  abated ;  even  the  attempts  of  some 
bishops  to  revive  interest  in  them  failed,  and 
they  gradually  ceased  to  be  used.  The  pillars 
previously  built  to  make  them  secure  gave  way, 
and  many  passages  caved  in.  It  was  not  until 
the  period  of  the  anti-reformation,  when  the 
churches  recovered  from  Protestants  were  to  be 
supplied  with  new  relics,  that  the  catacombs 
were  again  looked  after.  St.  Borromeo  even  re- 
commended worshipping  in  them,  and  spent 
whole  nights  in  them  in  prayer.  St.  Philip 
Neri  for  two  years  spent  every  night  in  those 
under  St.  Sebastian.  Relics  and  water  from 
them  were  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  vir- 
tues. Under  Sixtus  V.,  most  attention  was 
given  to  them.  Bosio,  a  knight  of  Malta,  de- 
voted his  wealth  and  time  to  their  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Vessels  of  glass  and  clay,  lamps, 
carved  stones,  marble  coffins,  were  found  in 
abundance  and  mostly  thrown  away.  What 
was  left  was  collected  auring  the  last  century, 
and  placed  as  '*a  Christian  museum"  in  tae 
Vatican.  Impressions  apd  descriptions,  imper- 
fectly done,  of  what  Bosio  found,  appeared  after 
his  death  in  his  Italian  Roma  subierranea 
(1632),  put  into  Latin  and  enlarged  by  Aringhiy 
1651.  A  pocket  ed.  of  this  appeared  in  Am- 
heim,  1671,  but  the  illustrations  were  poor.  In 
1737-53,  Card.  Bottari  published  Srulture  e 
pitture  sacre  estratte  del  eimeieri  di  Roma,  3 
vols.  fol.  D'AoiNCOURT,  in  his  great  work 
gave,  at  least,  some  original  sketches  of  cata- 
comb sculptured.  Bkllermann's  excellent  work 
(Hamburg,  1839),  furnishes  good  illustrations 
of  the  catacombs  of  Naples.  March I's  work 
appeared  in  Turin,  1841,  But  all  there  are  ex- 
celled by  L.  Perret's  Catacombes  de  Rome,--- 
For  their  greater  security,  Sixtus  V.  and  his 
successors  had  them  walled  up,  and  closed 
asrainst  visitors,  excepting  in  a  few  safe  places. 
The  smoke  of  visitors'  torches,  however,  is  spoil- 
ing the  colored  relics  of  the  Neapolitan  rock- 
catacombit.  In  other  places,  and  even  recently, 
old  Christian  catacombs  have  been  discovered 
in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

Wo  will  now  glance  at  the  situaiion,  arrange 
ment  and  furn itching  of  the  catacombs.  They 
consist  of  a  number  of  irregular  stalls,  some- 
times, as  in  Naples,  one  above  the  other,  some- 
times crossing  each  other.  Where  the  ground 
is  soft,  dry,  and  crumbling,  they  are  small  and 
low,  scarcely  of  a  man's  height,  or  wide  enough 
for  two  persons.  In  the  centre  of  several  con- 
vergent passages,  or  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
there  are  chapels,  with  an  arch.  If  the  chapel 
is  round  it  is  funnel-shaped  above,  and  often 
terminates  in  an  aperture,  which  admits  both 
air  and  light.  If  the  chapel  is  square  it  has  a 
cylindrical  arch,  or  simply  a  crucirorm  one,  cat 
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oat  of  the  extended  comer  sand  pillan.    Some- 
times the  chapels  have  the  form  of  a  nave.    In 
some  is  found  the  old  altar  under  which  the 
martyr  was  buried,  and  behind  the  altar  the  old 
bishop's  chair,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  tuff. 
The  main  passages  have  air-holes  at  intervals 
of  several  hundred  paces,  through  which,  some 
scanty  rays  doubtfully  relieve  the  darkness. 
With  this  exception  they  must  be  lighted  by 
lamps,  some  being  suspended  from  the  arches, 
others  placed  in  niches.    The  graves  are  but 
seldom  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  passages,  and 
then  covered  with  a  marble  or  tile  slab.    Gene- 
rally, the    corpses    are    placed  in  horizontal 
niches,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  cut  in  the 
walls  on  both  sides  of  the  passage,  in  a  row,  or 
one  above  the  other,  like  snelves,  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  or  six,  and  in  that  of  Calixtus  even 
eight  and  ten.    They  are  rarely  deep  enough 
for  more  than  one  body ;  although  there  a?e  l^i 
fruomt,   and  irisomit  fur  families  or  intimate 
friends,  who  desire  to  be  inseparable  even  in 
death.     Sometimes  these  niches  contain  several 
depositories  behind  each  other,  divided  simply 
by  thin  walls.    In  the  great  catacomb  of  Syra> 
cuse,  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  such  in  some 
niches.      Besides  these,   we  occasionally  find 
square  family  vaults,  with  tombstones,  sarco- 
phagi, or  niches.     In  these  niches  the  embalmed 
corpse,  having  the  arms  folded  crosswise  on  the 
breast,  was  so  placed  that  if  possible  the  face 
might  look    eastward.      Often  ornaments,  or 
what  the  deceased  may  have  prized  in  life,  rings 
with  precious  stones,  on  which  a  symbolic  dove, 
ship,  anchor,  or  anagram  of  Christ,  was  carved, 
were  deposited  with  the    corpse.     With    the 
bodies  of  children  were  placed  various  toys. 
Metal  tools  of  all  kinds  have  been  found,  but 
more  rarely  coins.     Large  medallions  with  spe- 
cial descriptions,  Ac,  have  been  found ;  also 
lamps  of  clay,  terra  cotta,  rarely  of  metal  or 
glass,  mostly  with  the  figure  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, a  dove,  fish,  ship,  or  of  the  candlestick 
with  seven  branches.    The  monogram  of  Christ 
was  every  where  met  with  in  small  niches  be- 
side or  above  the  corpses,  or  suspended  near 
them.    The  niches  were  closed  with  a  slab  of 
marble,  burnt  clav,  or  several  large  seals,  and 
made  air-tight  with  mortar.    On  opening,  the 
corpse  is  often  found  well  preserved,  and  falls 
to  dust  only  when  moved.    Many  are  covered 
with  glistering  white  stalactites,  as  with  a  ra- 
diance of  glory.    The  dry  tuff,  growing  hard  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  seems  to  have  absorbed  all 
the  corruption,  so  that  no  foul  air  is  emitted 
even  from  freshly  opened  niches. — On  the  outer 
side  of  those  slabs,  were  found  inscriptions,  in 
uncials,  either  cut  into  the  stone  in  red  or  black, 
or  drawn  upon  a  thick  coat  of  lime  covering  the 
stone.    These  give  simply  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased and  his  nearest  surviving  friends,  with 
a  single  word  or  emblem  of  religious  import. 
Often  the  age,  to  the  day  and  hour,  is  accurately 
given.     Sometimes  a  few  words  of  praise  occur. 
Such  significant  phrases  as:  In  Face  or  Depo- 
sitttSf  Deposiiio,  De  Seculo.    Or  simply:  Tur- 
dus  sleeps.    Rest  well.     Has  fallen  into  the 
sleep  of  peace.    It  is  well  with  him.    Live  in 
God.    God  quicken  thy  spirit.    Grieve  not,  my 
ehild,  death  shall  not  reign  for  ever.    Let  no  man 


disturb  his  grave.  —  Sometimes  the  station  and 
business  are  stated,  with  figures  of  his  tools,  &<r. 
On  many  it  is  stated  that  the  deceased  had  bought 
the  grave  of  this  or  that  Fosstrr.  Somettaies 
the  heathen  abbreviations,  D.  JHT.,  or  D.  M.  S. 
(Diis  Manxbus  Sacrum)^  are  found,  and  the  year 
given  according  to  Roman  Consulates.  But  for 
dies  Jovis,  Veneris,  ^.,  we  find  the  feria  I.,  II., 
substituted.  Constantine's  monogram  of  Christ 
isuniversallvmetwith.  Often  older  slabs  \d^ 
taken  from  heathen  graves  were  used  by  /^ 
Christians ;  then  the  heathen  inscriptiona  were 
turned  inwards,  and  new  ones  placed  on  tiie 
outer  side.  Besides  these  inscriptions  is  ofWn 
found  a  cross,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch,  a  wise 
cup,  or  a  palm  branch,  which  relique  hunten 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  such  graves  contained 
martyrs.  Outside  of  the  graves,  fastened  sesr 
the  cover,  were  found  numeroas  nms,  fla«ks« 
cu})8  and  shells,  with  or  without  figures  and  in- 
scriptions ;  they  wero  thought  vessels  for  te&rs, 
or  martyrs'  blood,  but  were  doubtless  associated 
with  the  eucharist  so  often  celebrated  at  Isa^ 
tyrs'  graves,  to  whom  some  of  the  wine  vas 
given.  These  vessels  occur  more  freqaentlj  it 
the  graves  of  women ;  but  they  are  found  eT?s 
at  those  of  children. 

The  Romans,  after  the  Antonians,  having  re- 
turned from  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  to 
that  of  burial,  and  used  costly  sarcophagi,  opu- 
lent Christians,  after  Constantine,  imitated  xht 
practice,  by  introdncing  marble  coffins.     More 
than  a  hundred  of  these  are  stiU  preserred. 
Two  of  the  oldest  are  the  porphyry  coffins  of  the 
Empresses  Helena  and  uonstantia ;  the  former 
has  lions  carved  on  the  lid,  and  a  battle  of 
horsemen  on  the  lower  part ;  the  latter  is  om4i' 
mented  with  genii  gathering  and  pressing  out 
grapes,  with  peafowls  and  sheep  among  tbeis. 
rudely  done.    The  most  beautiful  marble  co£i:5 
were  found  under  the  Vatican.     The  sarcophagi 
of  Junius  Vassus  (1359),  and  Probus  Aniciis 
(some  years  later),  are  celebrated.     Conceni- 
ing  the  artistic  value,  ^.,  of  Christian  sarco- 
phagi sculpture,  see  Schnaasb,  Gesch.  d.  bU- 
denden  KUnste  im  Mittelalter,    I.,   75.     Tk 
import  of  their  inscriptions,  ftc.,  inrest  tbes 
with  eccl.-archceological  value.     Mostly  we  find 
on  them  delineations  of  the  fall ;  of  Abraham 
offering  Isaac ;  Moses  smiting  the  rock ;  Moses  os 
Sinai ;  Elias'  translation ;  Job  on  the  ashheap: 
Jonah;  the  three  men  in  the  furnace;  Daniel 
among  lions ;  the  wise  men ;  Christ  among  hii 
disciples,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing 
on  a  hill,  from  which  two  or  four  streams  fiu\r: 
the  miracles ;  the  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru&v 
lem ;  the  scourging ;  Peter  and  the  cock ;  Pilate— 
but  never  the  crucifixion  or  resurrection!  — 
These  sculptures,  which,  though  rough,  wera 
well  carried  out,  served  as  patterns   for  the 
drawings  in  durable  water  colors  found  on  tht 
walls  and  arches  of  the  catacombs.     But  few  of 
these  can  now  be  traced,  but  enough  to  show  that 
important  beginnings  of  Christian  art  were  then 
made.    Besides  the  emblems,  Ac,  above  named 
we  here  find  the  hart,  olive  tree,  vine,  ram,  bock, 
censer,  dbc.,  &c.     Sometimes  the  symbols  are 
taken  from  heathen    mythology,   as  Orpbeos 
(Christ's  power  over  nature),  Theseus  with  the 
Minotaurus  (David  and  Goliath).    On  some  are 
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pictures  of  Christ's  bust,  of  Mary  with  Eliza- 
beth, of  Apostles,  martyrs  and  saints,  and 
in  ally  of  the  deceased  in  a  praying  posture, 
knd  of  bishops  in  their  robes.  —  These  pictures 
n  part  betray  their  heathen  origin  by  their  de- 
ign, &c.,  and  their  resemblance  to  relics  found 
Q  Ilerculaneam,  Pompeii,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
he  Nasoni  near  Rome.  They  are  gotten  up  in 
ioman  style,  single  pictures  being  combinea  by 
krabesques  into  a  connected  whole.  Generally 
here  is  a  circle  in  the  dome,  in  the  centre  of 
rhich  is  a  round  or  angular  figure  (mostly  the 
;ood  Shepherd),  and  around  this  several  smaller 
igures  or  scenes,  in  semicircles.  The  intervals 
Lre  filled  with  geometrical  lines,  or  arabesques. 
The  ceiling  of  a  chapel  in  the  vault  of  Galix- 
:tts  has  an  octagonal  centre  piece,  with  Orpheus 
slaying  the  lyre  amid  beasts,  birds  and  trees. 
Iround  this  are  four  scenes,  depicting  Moses 
»mitiog  the  rook,  David  with  a  sling,  Daniel 
unong  lions,  and  Christ  raising  Lazarus.  Be- 
>ween  these  are  four  other  small  rural  scenes, 
[n  some  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  this  vault, 
here  are  some  beautiful  paintings;  one  espe- 
nally,  in  which  a  number  of  birds  are  picking 
it  a  vine,  whilst  eleven  naked  little  boys,  in  the 
nost  animated  postures,  are  gathering  the 
^apes.  Underneath  sits  Christ  (the  true  vine), 
irith  a  roll  of  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  as  though 
>Teaching  in  Nazareth.  —  Thus  did  ancient 
[Christians  seek  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  their  se- 
julchres,  and  by  significant  and  cheerful  de- 
ineations,  to  direct  the  sorrowing  to  look  in  hope 
o  a  future  reunion.  —  (See  Schxaasb,  I,  c; 
fCiNKEL,  do.  do. ;  Rdmohr,  ital.  Forschungen ; 
^uoLKR,  Handb.  d.  Malerei ;  Bkllermann,  /.  c; 
VliJNTEB,  d.  Sinnbilder,  &o.,  d.  alten  Chr. ; 
[iusTEL,  in  Platner's  and  Bunsen's  Bescbr. 
[toms  I.,  315,  &o. ;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  FMola). 

Hbinrich  Mbrz.* 
Catafalco  (from  the  Italian  bcUco,  scaflfold), 
9  a  temporary  cenotaph  {tumbafCasirumdoloris), 
severed  with  the  usual  decorations,  used  to  re- 
>resent  the  set  aside  corpse  and  coffin.  They 
same  into  use  after  the  custom  was  dropped  of 
^lacing  the  corpse  in  the  church,  where  the 
Elomish  ritual  directs  some  services  to  be  had 
>efore  burial.  The  catafalco  was  designed  to 
ceep  this  old  serrice  in  remembrance,  and  to  aid 
ts  more  solemn  observance.  The  bier  is  sur- 
rounded with  lights,  as  emblems  of  the  eternal 
ight  invoked  for  the  deceased.  The  priests 
sprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  and  wave  incense 
uround  it,  to  signi^  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
pvater  of  life,  and  that  the  departed  spirit  may 
ucend  a  sweet  incense  to  Heaven.  The  Libera 
LS,  usually,  then  sung.  H.  Merz.* 

Gateclukation,  Catechetics,  Catechnmeiu. 

— The  language  of  the  Church,  as  we  find  proof 
snough,  has  impressed  upon  an  original,  though 
indefinite  idea,  that  of  xa^ijxf*yt  to  instruct  then 
\jt6  groftatofMdaxtw,  an  idea,  which  never  once 
n  the  N.  T.,  bears  its  exclusively  religious 
Christian  significance,  see  Acts  21:21-24  —  a 
rery  peculiar  meaning,  inasmuch  as  by  cate- 
shization  it  intends  a  specifically  churchly 
shnrch-official  activity,  by  means  of  which  new 
oembers  are  added  to  the  Church,  and  it  per- 
>etuatos  itself.  This  addition  is  made  litur- 
(ioally  by  baptism.    But  as  this  has  no  magi- 


cal effect,  it  is  administered  to  none  who  do  not 
apply  for  it.  Compulsory  baptism,  as  practised 
under  Charlemagne,  upon  whole  masses,  cannot 
be  cited  to  the  contrary;  and  the  baptism  of 
children,  upon  the  ground  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  family,  takes  for  granted  the  willingness 
of  the  subject,  to  be  subsequently  expressed  in 
their  actual  confirmation.  This  vrillingness 
must  accordingly  be  avowed.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect,  analogous  to 
the  distinction  between  ^fides  implicita  et  explir 
eita.  In  the  first  place,  it  consists  generally  in 
the  inclination  to  become  a  Christian.  /  There  is 
an  inward  yearning  present,  which  may  be 
psychologically  produced,  just  as  well  by  par^ 
ticular  motives,  such  as  witnessing  the  stead- 
fastness of  a  martvr,  as  by  general  impressions 
of  Christian  truth,  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
church  and  divine  worship.  This  willingness, 
however,  mvij  be  very  slight.  The  proselyte 
may  have  no  intimation,  at  least  no  knowledge 
of  the  obligation  he  assumes  in  becoming  a 
Christian :  and  if  his  zeal  is  sufficiently  earnest 
and  sincere,  before  that  complete  transformation 
of  his  whole  thinking  and  life,  which  conversion 
and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  demand  of  him,' 
and  so  also  prior  to  the  regeneration  of  his 
whole  inward  man,  not  to  frighten  him  back,  he 
should  still  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
transaction  itself,  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  his  personal  relation  to  it,  before  he  could 
become  a  member  of  the  Church,  or  Christ's 
body,  and  as  such  be  acknowledged.  This  re- 
quires an  intermediate  stage,  beginning  with  the 
expression  of  that  desire,  and  ending  with  the 
profession ;  and  this  is  catechization.  If  in  this 
there  is  some  analogy  to  those  mysteries  of  the 
Old  World,  which  were  intentionally  not  omitted 
in  the  catechetical  works  of  the  Church  Fathers 

isee  the  mystagogical  catechism  of  CyriU  of 
ems.),  the  course  itself  is  so  grounded  in  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  that 
instead  of  acknowledging  Christian  catechiza- 
tion to  be  merely  an  imitation  of  those  myste- 
ries, we  must  rather  see  in  these  the  intimation 
of  a  process,  which  first  found  its  truth  and  real- 
ity in  the  Christian  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  form  of  the  last,  especially  the  strict 
separation  of  the  several  classes,  would  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  first,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
acts  of  Christian  cultus  were  regarded  as  pro- 
perly mysterious.  This  intermediate  stage  is 
of  service  to  the  proselyte  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  It  is  just  as  important  that  he  should 
know  all  about  Christianity  and  the  Church,  as 
that  the  Church  should  be  folly  acquainted  with 
him.  This  would  lead,  not  to  suspicious  mutual 
self-observance,  but,  in  connection  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  precaution,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  dUeiplina  arcani,  to  a  mutual  self-disclo- 
sure, that,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  would 
assume  a  pedagogical  character.  She  would 
train  the  applicant  for  baptism,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  be  trained.  If  now  the  profession  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  catechization, 
it  accordingly  defines  the  catechetical  activity 
itself.  To  this  end  the  means  must  be  directed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  profession  condition  the 
contents  of  the  preparatory  training.    The  prth 
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fdasion  which  belongs  to  the  baptismal  act,  so 
far  as  proselytes  are  concerned,  following,  how- 
ever, their  baptism  in  infancy,  and  that  can  only 
be  connected  with  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  given  by  the  godfathers,  has  no  other 
contents  than  Christian  troth  as  matter  of  faith, 
subjectively  received,  and  that  according  to  its 
two  essential  aspects:  1)  the  profession  con- 
tains the  faith  of  salvation,  upon  which,  as  upon 
an  immovable,  because  historical  foundation, 
the  Christian  consciousness  securely  rests;  it 
most  also  express  the  fact  of  revelation  and  its 
dogmatic  significance;  and  2)  in  like  manner 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  heart,  its  faith  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  here  for  the  most  part  mani- 
fests itself  as  it  really  is,  as  an  act  of  the  will ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  will  in  this  wfvy  binds  and 
yields  itself  for  all  time  to  the  obedience  of  the 
truth,  the  profession  becomes  a  solemn  vow,  the 
negative  side  of  which  is  the  annunciation  con- 
ditioned by  the  Christian  consciousness  of  sin. 
This  profession,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  Church,  required  no  particular  form.  But 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  con- 
oeming  the  facts  of  redemption,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  heresies  crept  in,  and  the  Church  itself, 
at  a  later  period,  was  divided  into  different 
branches,  there  was  no  longer  this  simplici^  of 

Srofession ;  that  is.  the  simple  expression,  1  be- 
eve  in  Jesns  Christ,  was  not  enough ;  it  must 
be  accompanied  b^  stricter  definitions,  and  the 
TOW  itself,  in  addition  to  its  general  imports,  must 
also  define  the  particular  Church  with  which  a 
oonnexioD  is  sought.  Accordingly,  the  profession 
which  terminates  catechixation  should  corres- 
pond with  the  symbol  established  by  the  Church. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  first  should  be 
expressed  in  plain,  sincere,  intelligible  terms, 
excluding  all  that  is  nrore  theological  than  im- 
mediately religions.  The  germ  of  it  is.  and  must 
ever  remain,  the  Apostles'  Creed.  What  then 
is  the  course  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  candidate 
from  that  point  of,  as  yet  indefinite,  willingness, 
to  a  full  distinct  profession. 

If  we  answer,  the  means  to  this  end  is  cate- 
ebisation,  this  would  seem  to  be  insufficient. 
For  the  word  has,  so  far  at  least,  continued  so 
true  to  its  ori|^inal  meaning,  that  it  primarily 
expresses  the  idea  of  instruction.  This  train- 
ing of  the  Church,  in  order  to  a  profession,  evi- 
dently however,  must  have  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  didactic  tendency.  The  reception  of  theo- 
retical principles  of  doctrine  would  have  re- 
mained something  merely  external,  if  at  the 
same  time  a  new  life  basis  had  not  been  con- 
structed. A  practical  value  must  be  given  to 
Christian  instruction  by  Christian  education, 
partly  by  dissuadinja;  from  the  practice  of  sin,  and 
partly  by  inculcating  the  habit  of  Christian 
obedience.  Thus,  in  the  primitive  Church,  the 
catechumen  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  from 
all  the  fomp  of  the  devil,  if  he  was  married,  to 
keep  himself  from  conju^l  intercourse,  and  to 
subject  himself  to  a  strict  ascetic.  This  cor- 
responds precisely  with  the  later  conception  of 
the  novitiate,  only  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
seclusion,  and  the  training  which  they  received, 
intended  to  be  a  probation  of  their  zeal  and  sin- 
oerity,  was  accomplished  by  means  of  private 
intercourse  in  the  name  of  the  Church.    This 


pedagogical  aspect  of  the  ease,  which  at  Int, 
that  is,  before  there  were  any  disputes  nM 
doctrine,  was  by  far  the  most  predominint. 
afterwards  fell  more  and  more  into  the  bick 
ground,  as  compared  with  instruction ;  not  l» 
cause  this  last  alone,  with  the  increase  of  dse- 
trinal  definitions,  was  always  required  (it  v&i 
not  so  during  the  middle  ages,  or  at  the  time  cf 
the  Reformation,  when  instruction  was  limited 
to  the  simplest  principles  of  doctrine),  bat  lie- 
cause  Christian  training  naturally  belongs  to 
the  household,  and  should  onlj  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Church  —  as  is  the  case  in  our  diy 
with  proselytes  at  missionary  stations,  and  vii 
orphan  children  in  our  houses  of  refuge ;  esii> 
blishments  founded  de  facto  by  voluntary  am- 
oiations,  but  which  dejure  should  be  Church  is- 
stituttons, — ^when  the  familv*  which  indeed  isut 
without  the  Church,  but  within  it,  as  its  mea* 
ber  and  organ,  either  will  not  or  cannot  fulfil  it 
If  this  may  be  premised,  in  that  case,  there  h 
nothing  lefk  to  the  Church,  as  an  official  edaor 
tional  activity,  but  the  Christian  tndning  sf't* 
dally  connected  with  divine  worship,  i.  e.,  tke 
assembling  and  assigning  to  each  one  his  pnpe 
part  in  the  service,  the  closing  pastoral  prepan- 
tion  of  the  catechumens  by  confirmation  apd 
communion,  and  finally  the   general  saperis- 
tendence  of  Christian  education  in  the  c4d<:i«- 
gation,  and  in  its  existing  institutions  for  tbs 
purpose.    If  we  are  no  longer  to  call  this  cst^ 
chizing,  especially  since  we  have  aceastom«d 
ourselves  to  connect  with  this  word  the  ides  of 
a  catechization,  t.  e.,  of  a  particular  tecbnieaUT 
regulated  act  of  instruction,  then  is  that  peda- 
gogical activity  of  the  Church  nothing  iooik 
than  a  part  of  her  catechetical  work.    Tbc 
other,  in  practice,  as  we  said,  more  importsot 
part,  is  instruction.    We  might  indeed  propeitj 
inquire  in  this  connection,  whether  instnictioa. 
as  well  as  training,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Christian  household.    Luther  himself  intended 
his  small  catechism  for  the  family,  "  to  show 
how  the  ten  commandments  should  beiaoghtts 
domestics,"  and  as  it  appears  to  be  a  hst,  kt 
designed  to  present  this  as  the  proper  norsBil 
moduSf  even  against  the  pedantic  Socratie  lae- 
thod;   the  advancement  to  viriuoiiiy  for  tke 
most  part  stands  in  inverse  relation  to  the  attain- 
ment of  profound  Christian  knowledfre.   Bat 
the  case  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult    In  the  first 
place,  formally  considered,  to  teach  is  not  eveit 
man's  business.    If  we  would  not  be  content 
with  the  mechanical  expression  of  establi^bed 
principles,  there  must  be  a  method,  bowerer 
simple  and  natural  it  may  be,  which  is  alv^!' 
first  to  be  learned ;  and  it  is  also  reqoired  tbst 
we  should  have  a  oertain  regularit^r  and  a  9tn^ 
order,  such  as  can  only  be  maintained  in  dai- 
lies under  the  most  favorable  circa mstancw. 
The  danger  is  therefore  greater  here  than  in  the 
sphere  of  training,  that  doctrinal  definitions 
will  be  misapprehended,  essentials  will  be  orer 
looked,  and  foreign  matter  be  introduced.   W 
father  and  mother,  without  any  deficiency  w 
Scripture  knowledge  in  a  general  way,  bbst  n« 
be  aole  to  answer  properly  the  questions  of  »» 
awakened  child.    In  short,  for  the  very  reas<» 
that  instruction  has  reference  to  knowing  am 
understanding,  its  unity  and  parity  can  ooiy  b* 
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laarantied  in  tbe  hands  of  the  official  organs 
f  the  church. 

Ah  to  what  immediately  concerns  the  cate- 
hetical  method,  in  the  full  sense  of  catechiza- 
ioD,  OS  developed  above,  and  of  course  the  peda- 
;ogioil,  it  represents  itself  in  the  ancient  Church 
D  th3  strict  distinction  of  the  several  stages ;  a 
listiiction  vrhich  is  seen,  however,  not  in  differ- 
nt  iscetic  rules  of  life,  but  in  the  more  or  less 
imited  or  unlimited  participation  in  the  wor- 
hi»  of  the  congregation,  for  this  reason  espe- 
ialy  liturgical  (see  Ilufling's  tract  on  "the 
ja^rament  of  Baptism").  To  a  certain  extent 
hk  is  the  case  in  the  Church  to  this  day.  As 
0  any  thing  more,  the  method  falls  in  simply 
rib  the  course  of  Christian  training  generally. 
-4n  the  other  sphere,  that  of  instruction,  more 
if  systematio  skill  was  exhibited.  If  we  now 
rquire  concerning  the  matter  and  form  of  cate- 
iketical  instruction,  the  only  churchly  answer 
g,  that  both  are  contained  in  the  catechism  itself, 
lis  to  this  point,  however,  we  limit  ourselves  to 
he  following  remarks.  That  catechization 
h«uld  be  ruled  by  the  catechism,  can  only  be 
ibjccted  to  by  those,  who,  either  on  the  ground 
if  religious  independency  and  radicalism  gene- 
luly,  wish  to  have  no  confession ;  or  those,  who, 
«8ting  on  an  exclusively  biblical  principle,  re- 
^rd  everything  churchly  as  a  constraint,  and 
uppose  that  whatever  the  congregation,  accord- 
Dg  to  its  subjective  apprehension  of  the  Scrip- 
ares,  takes  to  be  true,  should  be  its  confession, 
f,  however,  we  receive  this  meaning  of  the  ca- 
echism  as  our  confession,  it  does  not  follow  that 
t  is  to  regulate  our  distinction  as  to  its  form 
md  contents.  This  did  not  take  place  in  the 
trimitive  church ;  for  the  symbol  was  only 
•laced  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate  for  baptism 
>  short  time  before  tbe  performance  of  the  rite ; 
mt  it  was  followed  by  a  more  thorough  course 
•f  instruction,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  catechisms 
ffepared  by  Cyrill  expressly  for  these  ^<df tjo- 
Kyoc,  which  although  they  could  be  profitably 
ised  by  others,  still  had  for  their  chief  object 
he  explanation  of  the  symbols.  That  this  was 
lot  done  in  the  early  stages,  was  owing  to  the 
lUeiplina  arcani ;  that  which  was  regarded  as 
he  principal  parts  of  the  catechism  being  kept 
lecret — not  indeed  the  proper  doctrinal  contents, 
rat  the  particular  formula.  Even  the  decalogue, 
vhich  was  not  reckoned  amonst  these  myste- 
ious  parts,  was  not  prominately  taught  as  in 
he  later  catechisms.  The  decalogue  appears, 
Q  one  aspect,  as  a  part  of  the  historical  instruo- 
iion  connected  with  salvation,  as  it  may  be  seen 
n  the  ConstiL  Apost,,  and  in  another,  it  may 
^cU  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
Augustine  speaks  of  it  as  Kjlagellari  prceceptvi, 
ndicating  as  it  does,  its  application  to  the  pro- 
ninent  evil  propensities  and  practices  of  the 
catechumens.  The  earlier  instruction,  in- 
tended for  the  mdes^  the  audientes,  and  the 
jenyfledenies,  was  indeed  regulated  by  the 
Apostolic  Constitution,  YIL,  39-41,  to  some 
extent;  but  that  in  the  whole  Church,  there  was 
30  authorized  norm,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Augustine's  tract,  de  caUchizandis  rudiima 
vos  prepared  as  a  guide  for  this  purpose,  at  the 
^uest  of  a  Carthagenian  deacon,  wnich,  in  the 
prominence  given  to  its  historioal  material,  cor- 


responds indeed  with  the  ConaU  Apoat,  but  that 
already  in  this  part  proceeds  more  pragmati- 
cally, and  also,  besides  this,  has  no  other  sort  of 
norm  at  its  ground,  than  the  judgment  of  the 
author  himself,  resting  upon  a  moderate  expe- 
rience. But  if,  after  this,  they  taught  the 
^cati^ofitvoi,  the  catechism  before  the  traditioaym'' 
hcli,  during  the  longest  period  of  the  catecho- 
mcnate,  and  upon  a  different  plan,  including 
especially  historical  instruction  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  (this  last,  in  addition  to 
what  was  heard  in  the  miasa  cdtechumenorum, 
principally  as  private  lectures):  this  is  essen- 
tially the  arrangement,  which  the  catechetical 
methodic  is  beginning  in  our  day  to  acknow- 
ledge as  normal.  From  the  confession,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  catechism,  we  proceed  to  theory. 
This  must  be  made  so  intelligible,  must  be  so 
assimilated  to  tbe  catechumen,  that  he  can  ex- 
press it  as  his  own  confession,  and  live  and  die 
in  keeping  it.  In  order  to  this,  the  short  time 
allowed  by  the  primitive  Church  in  consequence 
of  the  diacip,  arc,  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
have  the  longer  period  assigned  by  the  Church, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  confirmed,  and  going 
farther  back,  for  the  Church  instruction  of  the 
youth ;  and  we  may  indeed  for  the  purpose  of 
memorizing  the  text  of  the  catechism,  espe- 
cially when  enlarged  bv  brief  explanations,  aa 
was  done  so  surpassingly  well  by  Luther,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  preparatory  help  of  the  school. 
Instruction  from  the  catechism  is,  however,  and 
must  continue,  the  principal  function  of  cate- 
chization. In  the  Evang.  Church,  all  besides, 
instruction  in  Bible  history,  and  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  grew  out  of  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  altogether  expedient,  that  the  proper 
catechetical  instruction  should  be  preoeaed  by 
a  course,  the  principal  branches  of  which  shoula 
be  biblical  and  historical  instruction,  so  that 
both  might  proceed  with,  and  alongside  of  it  in 
mutual  living  connexion. 

In  saying  that  the  form  of  catechetical  in- 
struction should  be  ruled  by  the  catechism,  we 
mean  to  be  so  understood.  The  catechism  is 
essentially  a  confession,  and  it  is  in  perfect  cor- 
respondence with  this,  that,  since  as  a  concrete 
whole  it  is  the  book  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Church,  it  should  be  drawn  up  in  questions  and 
answers.  It  was  from  the  catechism,  too,  from 
the  simple  recitation  of  it,  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  was  accompanied  by  a  sermon 
more  fully  explaining  it,  that  catechization  in 
the  evang.  sense,  as  a  doctrinal  conversation, 
first  developed  itself.  As  such  it  seems  that 
we  now  can  no  longer  speak  of  it  under  the  idea 
of  profession,  for  this  certainly  presupposes 
already  a  definite  knowledge  and  faith,  both  of 
which  are  first  to  be  produced  by  the  catechetioal 
dialogue.  If  this  really  was  the  case,  that 
mode  of  teaching  would  have  to  be  apprehended 
far  more  from  the  Socratio  point  ot  view.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  would  come  back  to 
an  apprehension  of  Christianity,  that  would  be 
altogether  unchristian,  as  if  Christian  truth  was 
already  at  hand  in  each  individual,  as  ripe  fruit 
at  his  birth,  for  the  delivery  of  which  nothinf^ 
more  was  required  than  the  midwife-service  of 
interrogating  skill*  It  is  true  the  historical  in 
Christianity  i8<  not  to  be  drawn  oot  SocratioallyY 
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bat  tben  the  historical  is  not  properly  an  object 
of  faith,  bat  an  illustration  and  reliable  voucher 
for  the  truths  of  natural  religion.     The  state  of 
the  case  is  simply  this.    We  nave  from  the  first, 
as  the  necessary  premises  of  the  caUchumenati, 
taken  for  granted  the  willingness  of  the  cate- 
chumen to  become  a  Christian ;  a  willingness 
which  has  its  objective  ground  in  the  mission 
sermon  for  baptised  children,  in  their  organic 
connection  with  the  Christian  family.     Some 
evangelical  annunciation,  and  a  subjective  ac- 
quaintance with  Christian  truth,  must  certainly 
precede  this  willingness,  or  it  could  not  possibly 
exist  [ignoti  nulla  eupido).    But  this  acquaint- 
ance may  be  so  general,  and  the  object  of  this  ! 
willingness  so  indefinite,  that  everything  that 
the  catechumen  learns  may  be  new  to  him,  and 
cannot  be  expressed  by  him  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
fession until  he  really  comprehends  it.    And  for 
this  reason,  as  already  remarked,  the  proper 
catechetical  instruction  should  be  preceded  by 
a  historical  and  Bible  course,  conducting  this 
willingness,  as  a  sort  ofjides  implicita,  to  its 
proper  object,  the  explicitly  avowed  contents  of 
nith,  until  it  is  expressed  in  the  catechism  as  a 
formal  confession.    But  the  high  significance 
which  attaches  to  this  willingness,  which   is 
already  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  grace,  leads 
precisely  to  this,  that  what  the  catechumen  him- 
self says,  not  just  in  some  liturgical  act,  but 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  instructions 
is  to  be  regarded  as  confession ;  and  that  he 
himself  speaks,  and  does  not  simply  listen,  is 
based  upon  this,  that  he  'is  to  learn  to  confess ; 
and  all  the  objections  that  can  be  raised  against 
the  dialogistic  form  of  tea'^hing,  and  in  favor  of 
simplj  hearing,  only  apply  partly  to  the  false 
premises  of  the  Socratio  method,  and  partly  to 
a  misapprehension  of  the  other  plan,  and  not  to 
the  plan  itself.    Besides  this  the  catechism  is 
the  norm  for  the  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  in 
this,  that  it  expreses  all  its  teachings  in  bnef, 
compact,  popular  formula,  to  which  we  can 
always  refer.    All  speaking,  let  it  be  ever  so 
thorough  or  affecting,  fails  of  its  object  with 
people  generally,  if  it  does  not  express  itself  in 
definite,    regular,    easily-retained    propositions 
and  themes.    It  is  only  in  such  fixed  forms  that 
the  unscientifically  trained  know  how  to  appro- 
priate the  truth.     In  addition  to  this,  everything 
else  that  belongs  to  ai^p  didoxf  t»6;  (1  Tim.  3  :  2), 
every  talent,  every  experience  and  virtue,  which 
can  recommend  a   teacher  and    trainer,  and 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  ideal  of  one 
to  whom  the  Church  looks  for  its  increase,  should 
certainly  be  possessed.  In  this  way,  catechixation 
would  not  only  be  influenced  by  the  personal 
and  particular  endowments  of  the  individual, 
but  would  be  benefitted  also  by  the  progress 
made  generally  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Scientifically  to  interpret  everything  compre- 
hended in  the  conception  of  catechisation,  from 
its  idea  as  a  church-activity  in  general,  to  the 
arrangement,  of  the  particular  hours  of  in- 
struction, and  the  proper  place  of  the  questions, 
and  the  whole  detail  of  the  Christian  act  of 
teaching,  is  the  work  of  eatecheiies.  As  its  con- 
tents, as^  remarked,  is  a  churchly,  fundamental 
activity,  it  forms  accordingly  a  part  of  practical 
theology,  under  the  category  of  the  self-pre- 


servation of  the  Church.  Its  scientific  aiTtB«&- 
ment,  with  most  writers,  has  reference  to  Sie 
antithesis  of  matter  and  form,  and  properly,  kio, 
as  opposed  to  the  emptying  and  loweriD|r.?f 
catechetics  to  a  mere  showing  of  the  xny'xa 
which  we  are  to  teach  in  questions  and  an^ren 
Catechetics  have  not  only  to  point  out  genf  riilT 
the  material  belonging  to  catechization  in  a  hat- 
ditary  and  proprietary  way,  but  strictly  to  de- 
fine it,  and  it  must  also  be  shown  how  far,  asb 
extent  and  manner,  it  differs  from  the  maim 
scientifically  worked  up  in  dogmatics,  ethics,  ui 
Bib.  theology.  Strictly  taken,  catechetics  shonH 
also  treat,  as  a  separate  part,  of  the  manner  a 
which  catechisation  should  be  conducted  vid 
proselytes.  It  has,  however,  long  been  cis- 
tomary,  and  without  injury  to  the  cause,  b 
leave  this  to  pastoral  theology.  For  here  eyery 
thing  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  persons 
qualifications  of  the  proselytes,  that  science  cai 
furnish  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  genen^ 
rules,  without  being  able  to  apply  them,  ant 
what  it  would  have  to  say  more  im mediately  ol 
the  relation  of  diflTerent  religions  to  ChristianifT, 
and  the  point  of  connection  with  the  saae.  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  practical  theology,  which 
treats  of  the  theory  of  missions,  and  to  this  tbj 
principal  points  should  be  referred. 

If  we  now  review  the  history  of  caieckizftio^ 
and  ccUecheticSf  we  will  see  tliat  the  princtpal 
opening  in  them  was  made  by  the  discontinaace 
of  the  primitive  catechumennti,  in  conseqaeies 
of  infant  baptism,  the  effect  of  which  was,  tbt 
the    object    of  the    catechetical    activity  wis 
entirely  changed,  and  the  relations  also  of  eat- 
chization    to    the    sacrament,   so  far  an  tfaa, 
when  it  was  preceded  by  baptism,  it  had  ik 
proper  termination  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    Bal 
as  catechisation,  in  this  last  evangelical  sense, 
grew  out  of  the  Reformation,  and  slowly  enough 
out  of  it,  and  so  far  as  by  confirmation  it  first 
acquired  its  distinctly  churchly  aim,  and  from 
the  time  of  Spener  spread  over  the  whole  em- 
gelical  church,  that  opening  became  a  very  wide 
gulf  of  more  than  a  thonsand  years,  and  instead 
of  two  principal  periods,  we  have  three:  (1)  tbe 
catechumenati  of  the  ancient  Church:  (2)  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  which,  upon   the  whole,  the 
signature    attaches:    apud    adversarios  nails 
prorsus  est  xat7[Xfi<}^i  puerorum   (Apol.  Conf. 
Aug.  VIII.  41),  although  the  catechetical  hi«- 
tory  of  this  period,  on  this  account,  is  by  no 
means  without  interest;   (3)  evangelical  ca^ 
chisation.     The  principal  historical  material  of 
these  periods  may  be  found  in  Gilbert^  hist 
catecheseos ;  Hogfling,  das  Sacram.  der  Taufe*; 
Hamackj  der  Christ!.  Gemeindegottesdienst  io 
apost.  and  altkathol.  Zeitalter;  Kochar,  katoeb. 
Geschichte  der  paebst.  Kirche,  1753,  der  Rcf. 
Kirche,  1756,  derWaldens.,  1768  ;Mrenf(udter, 
zur  Qesch.  des  Catechismua. 

1.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  catechist  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned among  the  offices  and  functions  of  the 
church  (as  Eph.  4:11).  In  speaking  of  teacben 
and  their  qualifications,  the  catechetical  activity 
is  not  distinguished  from  that  of  bomiletics  and 
missions,  and  the  distinction  made  between  the 
vflftun  and  rcxcux,  and  again,  between  yo>a  and 
pp«:/Ma(lCor.3:1.2;  Heb.  5:12;  6:2),i«pr^ 
cisely  of  that  sort  that  it  could  apply  to  a  coogr^ 
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ration  of  baptised  and  confirmed  members,  and 
>7  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the 
Mitechumenati.  The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
)rocedare  in  apostolic  times  is  best  exhibited  in 
ihe  narratives  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian, 
)f  Cornelius,  and  the  jailor  of  Philippi,  in  which 
lothing  more  than  the  annnnciation  of  Christian 
TQtb,  and  the  assent  to  it  (which  in  the  second 
iase  does  not  formally  appear)  are  sufficient  to 
irarrant  baptism.  Although,  as  a  particular 
)ffice,  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  self-constructing 
hierarchical  stepladder,  but  as  a  church  duty 
wdA  entrusted  to  any  suitable  person  (among 
female  proselytes  frec[uently  to  a  woman),  the 
fanction  first  appears  in  the  C^lemenHnes,  in  the 
preface  to  whicn  the  cateohetes  are  spoken  of  as 
Nautologians,  a  figure  afterwards  often  made 
use  of.  The  Ap,  Const,  fpve  more  accurate 
iefinitions,  and  not  only  introduce  the  cate- 
chumens in  their  proper  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation, as  already  mentioned,  but  also  institute 
I  regular  plan  of  instruction  for  their  use.  The 
^adation  of  audientes,  ffenuflederUes,  and  com" 
peUnUs  is  known ;  less  is  known  of  the  rudea, 
irho  as  such  cannot  properly  be  attdientes,  but 
nuHt  still  be  Christians  in  the  sense  of  the  cate- 
ihumenati;  in  which  case,  the  course  which 
/lugustin,  (L  c),  advises  to  be  taken  with  the 
utdes  is  very  much  the  same,  where  it  is  not 
iliogether  so,  with  that  of  the  instruction  of 
catechumens ;  so  that  between  his  catechisation 
ind  that  proposed  by  Cyrill  for  the  highest 
classes,  there  is  no  great  difference.  The  dis- 
limilarity  of  the  appointments  in  this  case 
corresponds  with  the  equally  Tariable  period 
issigned  to  the  catechumenati.  The  two  and 
three  years  (the  first  required  by  the  Sjmod  of 
Elvira,  305,  and  the  last  by  the  Apost.  Const.), 
irere  graduated  according  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standing  of  the  catechumens,  and 
:he  last  frequently  and  willingly,  that,  for  well 
Known  reasons,  baptism  might  be  delayed  as 
long  as  possible.  Much  less  than  the  usual 
ime  of  probation  was  required,  accordingly,  of 
lewish  converts,  inasmuch  as,  in  their  accurate 
icquaintance  with  the  0.  T.,  they  had  a  great 
advantage,  and  with  their  minds  determined 
;he  most  difficult  point  was  already  achieved 
'comp.  Acts  26  :  27,  28).  As  commencements 
)f  what  we  would  call  a  catechism,  we  might 
consider  the  received  explanations  of  the  sym- 
X)]s  intended  for  liturgical  recitation ;  as  com- 
nencements  of  catechetics,  we  might  take 
iugustine's  above-mentioned  tract,  so  far  as  it 
exhibits  the  whole  catechetic  functions  for  a 
)urely  practical  end,  upon  general  principles. 
Che  Alexandrian  school  was  the  place  for  a 
ligher  grade  of  catechetical  praxis.  In  it,  not 
mly  could  the  catechumens  learn,  but  the 
eachers  themselves  became  catechetists;  still 
he  high  scientific  range  which  the  studies  then 
ook  under  the  most  eminent  masters,  preyented 
ittention  to  the  material  contents  of  Christian 
loctrine,  and  a  more  special  entering  into  and 
'eflecting  upon  the  method  of  teaching.  For 
mything  further  we  refer  to  the  Articles :  Ar- 
un-Discipline  and  Alexand.  Cat.  School. 

2.  If  we  now  pass  over  to  the  Catholic  Middle 
Iges,  we  still  find  the  same  old  idea  of  the  cate- 
ihumenatiy  although  it  is  no  longer  realized  in 


the  church-life,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  things 
had  been  entirely  changed  by  infant  baptism ; 
and  if,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  voluntary 
application  of  a  number  of  proselytes  seemed  to 
require  the  catechumenati,  the  existing  mode 
of  missionating  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
make  the  transition  the  easier  for  the  heathen, 
by  baptizing  them  upon  their  simple  profession^ 
and  by  substituting  preaching  and  church  dis- 
cipline for  catechization.  What  Isidore  and 
Rhabanus  Maurus  have  to  say  has  reference 
merely  to  the  liturgical  act  of  admission.  The 
baptism  of  infants  was  performed  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  sacrament  was  administered 
to  catechumens ;  instead  of  the  person  baptized, 
the  god-fathers  recited  (decantare  is  the  standing 
expression)  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
they  were  only  required  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren learned  Uiem.  Nothing  more  was  desired 
than  to  have  the  proper  form;  it  was  purely 
liturgical,  and  was  practised  with  almost  super- 
stitious  veneration.  Charlemagne  himself  could 
demand  no  more  than  that  the  priests  should 
take  care  that  this  was  attended  to,  and  that  it 
was  performed  in  the  mother  tongue.  If  now 
those  in  favor  of  a  reformation,  such  as  the 
Waldenses,  were  desirous  of  having  more  appro- 
priate instruction,  and  regarded  it  of  the  hignest 
importance  that  every  member  of  the  Church 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 
and  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it,  it  must  also  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Roman  Church  in  her  con- 
fessional makes  up  for  the  want  of  catechization. 
In  the  confessional  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
candidate  to  be  acquainted  with  doctrinal  for^ 
mulas,  but  it  must  be  known  how  far  it  has  had 
a  practical  influence  upon  his  heart  and  life. 
Here  attention  is  paid  to  the  Decalogue,  a  part 
of  instruction  that  was  very  much  neglected  in 
earlier  catechization.  The  catechetical  explana- 
tions are  also  very  carefully  elaborated,  not  only 
that  the  confessor  himself  may  be  directed  to  the 
proper  ouestions,  but  that  the  people  may  be 
preparea  to  answer  them. 

3.  The  history  of  catechization  since  the  Re- 
formation, may  be  divided  into  several  very  dis- 
tinct periods.  1}  The  time  of  the  Reformation 
itself  was  remarkably  productive  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  catechetical  Church  institutions. 
For  this  purpose  a  number  of  catechisms  were 
prepared ;  and  although  the  development  waa 
not  free,  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  a  duty  was 
fulfilled,  and  it  was  gradually  seen  that  all  the 
catechisms,  and  much  more,  the  whole  Church, 
should  have  a  common  object.  To  effect  this, 
Hesshus  already  proposed  Luther's  smaller  ca- 
techism as  the  most  appropriate.  That  Luther 
himself  knew  how  to  present  catechization  as  a 
free  development  of  catechetical  truth,  and  not 
just  as  a  recitation  of  the  language  of  the  cate- 
chism, is  seen  in  his  German  Mass,  1526;  but 
even  this  admirable  exposition  could  not  as  yet 
be  turned  to  practical  account,  for  it  never  had 
entered  his  mind  that  this  free  development 
should  be  left  to  the  catechetist.  The  free 
treatment,  the  immediately  developed  explana- 
tion and  application  of  the  contents  of  the  cate- 
chism, are  left  for  the  sermon,  which  generally 
was  connected  with  the  catechetical  exerciser 
whetiier  it  was  statedly  held  on  the  Sabbath, 
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only  on  particular  days  in  the  oonne  of  the 
year. — Instead,  however,  of  a  higher  catecheti- 
aal  life  developing  iteelf  from  these  beginnings, 
these  simple  exercises  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
very  lazily  performed,  and  on  the  other,  there 
was  a  flood  of  catechisms  and  catechetical  ser- 
mons, by  the  Protestant  scholastics ;  and,  as  the 
practice  at  best  led  to  a  senseless  repetition  of 
the  orthodox  doctrines,  so  in  theory,  when  it 
was  presented  as  thealcgia  catecheHeOf  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  material  of  a  somewhat 

Sopularized  dogmatic.  2)  Concerning  the  in- 
aence  of  Spener,  and  the  Halle  orphan-house, 
under  Francke  and  IVelinghatuent  upon  cate- 
chisation  (see  Thilo,  Spener  als  catechet.,  Berlin, 
1840,  and  articles  on  those  writers  in  this 
EncycL).  —  We  embrace  all  on  the  subject  of 
catechisation  and  catechetics,  that  originated 
in  this  school,  under  the  following  propositions : 
a)  that  the  first,  instead  of  being  decided  as 
pedantic  by  ministers  and  Church  officials, 
never  was  estimated  aocordinf|[  to  its  actual 
worth ;  and  the  last,  in  the  diligent  use  of  it, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  the  most 
of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  es- 
pecially when  we  think  of  the  prevalent  aver- 
sion  to  it,  and  of  the  disposition  to  disparage  it 
6)  Catechization  itself,  however,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  dignity  of  the  catechism,  was 
relieved  of  this  in  a  twofold  way,  (I)  that  it  was 
left  to  the  catechist  himself  to  unfold  the  con- 
tents of  the  catechism,  to  confirm  them  scrip- 
turally,  and  to  apply  them ;  and  (2)  the  catechist 
was  not  expected  to  content  himself  with  the 
text  of  the  catechism,  but  to  refer  also  to  the 
language  of  the  Bible ;  somethine  which  Spener 
himself  thought  of  as  proper,  but  which  was 
practised  by  his  followers.  From  that  time 
lorth,  instead  of  a  catechismal,  we  have  a  cate- 
chetical literature,  and  catechetics  was  culti- 
vated as  a  science,  although  at  first  mostly  in  a 
Sractical  way  (see  Hedinger,  Rambach  and 
eidel).  — The  process  was  psychological  in  its 
character,  the  understanding  must  be  enlight- 
ened, that  by  it  the  will  might  be  influenced, 
and  in  order  to  this  full  definitions  must  be 
^ven.  ^  But,  after  all,  admitting  freely  the  whole 
of  the  indebtedness  of  catechization  to  pietism, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  most 
deserving  of  those  opposed  to  it,  was  Vcd. 
LoBSchert  who  was  very  anxious  for  its  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  better  training  of  candidates 
for  this  part  of  the  ministerial  office. — 3)  Since 
the  time  of  Mosheim,  the  psvchological  concep- 
tion appears  in  a  form  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that,  the  first  impulse  to  an  energetic 
activity  was  given  by  Spener.  It  was  no  longer 
the  attainment  of  ecclesiastical  confessions,  ir^ 
respective  of  personal  piety,  which  Spener  and 
his  followers  professed  to  aim  at,  and  which  in 
confirmation  is  still  regarded  as  the  end  of  cate- 
chization^—  but  it  was  the  abstract  idea  of  reli- 
gious training  by  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing, that  was  now  placed  at  its  ground.  The 
catechetical  form,  which,  owing  to  the  confes- 
sional character  of  the  catechism,  had  been 
transferred  to  catechisation,  was  now  deduced 
from  an  entirely  different  source,  one  altogether 
didactic,  as  opposed  to  the  contents  of  penectiy 
indifferent  laws,  and  it  requires  nothing  more 


than  the  substitution  of  a  natural  for  a  positive 
religion,  in  order  to  transfer  the  premises  of  a 
Socratic,  that  is,  the  original  existence  of  tU 
knowledge  in  the  human  mind,  to  cateebizatkm, 
the  business  of  which  would  be  to  unfold,  not 
impart,  to  persuade,  not  to  conduct,  to  confer 
sion.  As  was  the  ease  with  this  mock  illomim- 
tion,  so  Kantianism  sought  to  setUe  down  in  thU 
sphere  and  to  become  practical,  for  instance,ir  hich 
returned  to  the  catecnism  and  ihe  Bible,  both  of 
which,  however,  in  their  way,  were  to  be  made 
as  clear  as  water.  With  Daub,  indeed,  in  hii 
Manual  of  Catechetics,  the  formalism  of  Kant 
has  disappeared  ;  but  the  very  arrangement  of 
the  material  of  his  catechism,  the  idea  that  we 
must  first  accommodate  ourselves  to  an  odcvI* 
tivated  congregation,  in  order  to  their  ethiol 
transformation,  shows  dearly  t<hat  any  chnngi 
to  a  Christian  reality  was  not  contemplate. 
Considering  the  tenacity  with  which  rations}' 
ism  in  its  milder  forms  sought  to  sustain  itedt 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  later  decades,  for 
instance,  from  the  Dinter-school,  a  number  of 

Eractical  and  theoretical  works  should  haie 
sen  produced,  which,  with  their  unmeaoisg 
formalism,  have  passed  away  with  a  bygou 
period. — 4)  As  the  Wurtemberg  divines  of  the 
previous  century,  in  their  sermons,  and  in  thi 
whole  aim  of  their  thinking,  constituted  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  the  theology  of  tbi 
day,  and   finally   the    Storr   school,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  rationalistic  fonnsU, 
held  fast  to  the  Bible  as  supernatural,  so,  we  lee 
also,  in  their  catechisation,  a  very  prominent  r- 
action.    If  then  there  was,  on  the  one  band,  i 
stock  of  evangelical  catechisation  which  6u^ 
vived,  which  had  its  root  indeed  in  Spener,  bat 
at  the  same  time  put  forth  its  branches  in  an  in- 
dependent way,  it  was  accordingly  the  more  poa> 
sible,  that  the  churchly  renovation  which  con- 
nects itself  with  Schleiermaeher's  name,  alio 
announced  itself  in  the  sphere  of  catecbizstioo, 
and  brought  forth  fruit.     Upon  this  praxis  ik- 
self,  Schleiermacher  had  but  littie  immediste 
influence.    The  cateohetical  works  of  EamM 
and  Stier,  have  nothing  of  the  Schleiermacher 
type,  but  proceeded  independently  from  an  ena- 
gelicfd  life  impulse.    But  such  .works  coold  not 
have  had  such  a  powerful  effect,  it,  owing  to  the 
great  theologian,  the  whole  fundamental  fnat 
had  not  been  changed.    Sueienik  has  ttnde^ 
taken,  with  great  skUl  and  unflinching  faithfal- 
ness,  to  reduce  Schleiermaeher's  theology  to  s 
popular  form,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fillips 
out  to  construct  it  catechetioally ;  and  in  this 
way,  if  even  the  form  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  Schleiermaeher's  immediate 
followers,  still  to  furnish  by  his  practical  laboiSi 
a  theologically  profound,  and    carefallj  pR* 
pared  scientific  catechization  (Christliche  Lehre 
nir    Confirmanden,   1834).     Ftilme/s  EiMg- 
Katechetik,  1.  edit,  1844 ;  4.  1856.    Also  the 
works  of  MoU,  Waohler,  Curtman,  Paohta  snd 
Yon  Moeller. 

That  the  Reformation  gave  an  impulse  to  ct- 
techization  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  Boint- 
nists  themselves  acknowledge,  and  the  history 
of  the  catechism  shows  how  it  was  done.  Aj 
distinguished  from  the  mere  examination  and 
study  of  the  catechism,  and  ths  questions  by 
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le  oatechist  in  a  coDBeentiTe  way,  we  have  the 
utechetic  of  Hiraoher,  with  a  very  profound 
nd  comprebensiTO  view  of  the  office  of  the  ca- 
ichist,  in  its  connection  with  that  of  the  pastor. 

Palmer.— Dr.  Wolff. 
CatechilBL — The  usual  definitions  of  the 
rord  cateohism,  in  catechetical  writings,  are 
xclusively  taken  from  the  existing  use  or  it,  as 
fruido  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  youth, 
nd  do  not  express  the  original  sense  and  design 
f  the  thing  itself.  They  leave  room  also  for 
tie  impression,  that,  as  a  guide,  it  may  be 
hangea,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  new  one,  as  is 
one  with  other  manuals  of  instruction.  Still 
eficient,  but  more  correct,  is  Spener's  defini- 
ion :  "a  brief  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  of 
be  most  important  points  of  doctrine,  proper  to 
le  understood  by  a  Christian,  and  arranged  in 
[uestions  and  answers  for  oral  delivery.^'  Lu- 
ber's  definition  is  more  definite :  *'  die  Kinder-* 
3hre,  die  ein  jeglichcr  Christ  zur  Noth  wissen 
oil,  also  dass,  wer  solches  nicbt  weiss,  nicht 
onne  unter  die  Christen  gez'ahlt  und  sn  dem 
Jacrament  gelassen  werden."  Nitzsch  fully  ex- 
trcsses  all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
.  catechism,  where  he  says  that  it  is  "  a  text  of 
>ablic  doctrine  and  confession,  as  held  by  the 
/horch  communion,  a  settlement  and  confirma- 
ion  of  the  general  belief  of  Christians.U  That 
rhich  belongs  properly  to  a  catechism,  is  1) 
bat  it  bears  the  character,  as  to  form  and  con- 
ents,  of  a  Church  confession ;  2)  that  as  such 
t  be,  not  only  accessible  and  known  to  the 
^ople,  but  perfectly  familiar ;  and  accordingly, 
rhenever  an  act  of  confession  takes  place  in 
he  Church  life,  that  it  be  made  use  of  as  the 
imdamental  authority ;  and  that,  3),  it  should 
lonstitute  for  this  very  reason  the  basis  of  the 
vhiirch  instruction  of  the  young;  for  only 
n  this  way  can  it  be  what  is  required  under  2. 
^t  us  consider  these  three  characteristics 
f  the  idea  more  closely.  The  first  requires 
bat  the  catechism  should  have  its  place 
imong  the  symbolical  books  of  a  Church,  or  at 
east  be  recognised  as  symbolical  authority. 
That  this  is  the  case  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
|9  it  respects  the  principal  catechisms,  and  so 
ar  too  as  concerns  the  Roman  catechism,  is  well 
^Qown.  As  for  other  Rom.  Cath.  catechisms,  the 
approbation  of  the  Church  could  the  more  easily 
Dvest  them  with  a  symbolical  character,  inas- 
nuch  as  the  Romish  Church  has  very  little 
dea  of  a  symbolio  book  in  the  sense  of  the 
evangelical  Church  institutions.  In  the  mean 
ime,  the  catechism  should  take  its  appropriate 
>lace  among  the  confessional  writings  of  the 
'harch,  so  that  it  was  not  just  every  symbolical 
>ook  that  should  be  made  use  of  as  a  catechism. 
Q  the  first  place,  the  confessional  peculiarities 
hoald  be  so  clear  to  every  mind,  that  no  two 
churches  would  have  the  same  catechism.  If 
bey  could  unite  upon  one  catechism,  they 
hould  cease  to  regard  each  other  as  different 
/burches.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  as  little 
be  business  of  the  catechism  purposely  to  give 
•rominence  to  the  points  of  confessional  differ- 
nce — to  give  polemical  edge  to  thenp  in  their 
"oper  place  as  a  positive  exhibition  of  faith,  by 
Qy  damnant,  or  anathema  opposed  to  the  doo- 
nne  of  any  other  Chnroh ;  but,  in  aooordanoe 


with  the  often  misused,  as  well  as  forgotten 
truth,  that  in  all  Christian  Churches,  there  is 
still  given  to  them  a  common  property  in  essen- 
tial Christian  truth,  of  which  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  deprived  by  their  differences,  but 
which  always  manifests  itself  in  actual  exist- 
ence, in  some  more  or  less  suitable  form  —  and 
this  common  property  in  the  truth  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  catechism  should  rest.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this,  accordingly,  that  the  Brents 
catechism  commencing  with  the  question 
"  What  is  your  faith  V*  answers  simply :  "  I  am 
a  Christian ;''  not,  "  I  am  a  Lutheran."  Rightly 
to  hit  this  relation  between  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  Christianity,  and  that  which  belongs  to 
particular  churches,  that  is,  neither  to  permit 
the  last  to  appear  as  the  central  point  of  salva- 
tion, nor  yet  the  other  to  be  so  externally  con- 
nected, that  the  Church  confessional  becomes  a 
mere  accident  to  a  common  Christianity,  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  just  as  well  as  not, 
is  the  difficult  task,  for  which  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  theological  cultivation,  ohurchly  tact, 
and  sincere  piety,  added  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
talent  for  popular  statements,  is  indispensable. 
For,  in  the  second  place,  the  catechism,  above  all 
other  symbolical  writings  intended  for  the 
people,  should  be  in  popular  style,  inasmuch  as 
with  the  Bible  and  hymn  book,  it  ought  to  be  in 
their  hands.  For  this  reason  already,  that  it 
vras  designed  ad  parochos,  the  cateckismus 
Roman,  is  much  less  a  catechism,  than  that  of 
P.  Canisius ;  and  for  the  very  same  cause,  even 
Luther's  larger  catechism,  though  popular  in 
style,  never  was  able  to  find  its  way  to  the 
people,  as  did  his  Enchiridion.  But  this  leads 
us  to  the  other  essential  characteristic  men- 
tioned. It  is  possible  to  present  Christian 
doctrine  in  a  plain  way,  and  it  may  still  be  no 
catechism.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  and 
mouths  of  the  people  for  a  definite  purpose,  that, 
whenever  a  confessional  act  is  perlormed,  it 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  actual  confession. 
The  same  service  that  was  done  by  the  Augus- 
tana  at  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  that  was  effected 
by  the  articles  of  Smalcald  at  Mantua,  should 
also  be  rendered  by  the  catechism,  continually 
for  the  whole  Church,  t.  «.,  it  should  literally 
furnish  the  text,  and  serve  as  an  actual,  openly 
expressed  confession  —  not  so  rnuch  indeed,  in 
passing  from  one  confession  to  another,  when 
something  more  definite  and  expressive  of  the 
confessional  differences  would  be  required  — 
but  rather  in  confessional  acts,  and  especially 
at  confirmation.  And  with  this  object  in  view, 
the  language  should  be  so  terse  and  concise  — 
something  always  forgotten  when  the  catechism 
is  regarded  only  as  a  guide  for  instruction,  -^ 
that  it  might  be  used  in  prayer.  Such  a  text 
may  be  prepared  in  various  ways ;  but  it  must 
always  be  understood  that  the  Decalogue,  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
planations of  the  sacraments,  should  constitute 
Its  essential  parts ;  for  these  are  the  very  forms 
in  which  the  simple  facts  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  were  actually  expressed.  If 
indeed  the  Decalogue  was  not  connected  with 
them  in  the  ancient  Church  (see  the  previous 
Article),  and,  as  a  part  of  religious  knowledee 
intended  originally  for  the  Israelites 
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irith  propriety  be  conneoted  with  tbe  dUeipUna 
oreant,  which,  aa  it  wu  thoneht,  could  onlj  ez- 
preii  what  was  essentiany  Christian,  it  noTer- 
theless  found  in  the  confessional,  particularly 
in  the  middle  a|^8,  its  proper  relation  to  the 
confession,  eo  far  at  least,  that  the  sins  which 
were  to  be  confessed,  were  arrani^d  in  the  order 
of  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  directions  to 
the  confessor,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  his 
questions  and  judgments,  were  all  in  accordance 
with  the  exposition  of  the  decalogue  (see  the 
excellent  work  of  Geffken,  d.  Bilderkatechis- 
mus,  d.  15  Jahr.  &e.).  In  this  way,  indeed, 
we  at  first  have  nothing  more  than  the  text  of 
the  parts,  which  the  candidate  for  baptism,  or 
his  godfather,  must  recite.  But  here  we  meet 
with  a  want,  which  may  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence  upon  the  ibrmation  of  the  catechism  it- 
self, that  of  an  explanation  of  these  brief 
forms.  If  this  was  done  in  the  old  Oriental 
Church,  in  characteristic  rhetorical  style, 
and  if  the  ancient  Roman  Church  also  en- 
deavored  to  provide  for  it,  the  8th  cent,  already 
in  like  manner  can  point  to  the  labors  of  Kero, 
of  St.  Gall,  and  to  tne  powerful  impulse  given 
to  the  movement  towards  a  more  genenu  im- 
provement, by  Charlemagne,  which  called  forth 
more  extended  explanations  of  these  parts  in  the 
German  language  (Otfried  of  Weissenburg,  840), 
and  which  were  followed  by  works  of  a  similar 
character  until  the  time  of  Luther.  But  here 
we  meet  a  twofold  possibility.  These  explana- 
tions may  f)roceed  together,  as  a  substitute  for 
oral  catechisation  upon  the  simple  text;  or 
the^  may  be  a  part  of  the  catechism  itself;  in 
which  case,  they  must  necessarily  partake  of 
the  type  indicated  above.  In  this  way,  Luther 
proceeded ;  and  thus  it  was  possible  in  the  first 
place  to  round  off  the  whole,  and  connect  the 
incoherent  parts,  and  then  also  to  bring  out  in 
proper  measure,  the  more  individual  Church 
character.  It  was,  therefore,  good  policy  to  in- 
corporate Luther's  explanations  in  the  catechism 
of  Brentz,  as  was  done  at  Wittenberg.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  That  which  at  first  was 
nothing  more  than  explanatory  addenda,  grew 
so  luxuriantly,  that  they  overshadowed  the 
original  text,  when  the  aidactic,  and  not  the 
confessional  object,  was  exclusively  kept  in 
view,  and  the  text  itself  was  only  mentioned  in 
particular  passages,  and  no  longer  formed  the 
principal  stock.  This  last  was  done  in  the 
Heidetb.  Catech.  which  in  this  respect  is  behind 
the  Lutheran ;  although  it  certainly  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Churoh,  so 
far  as  it  is  more  independent  of  tradition,  is 
more  didactic,  and  for  tDis  reason  is  more  scho- 
lastically  systematic  in  its  form.  Even  Calvin's 
Genevan  Catechism  is  more  conformed  to  tra- 
dition, in  retaining  the  principal  heads,  defide^ 
de  lege,  de  oratione,  whilst  in  execution,  it  is 
made  to  bear  a  more  decidedly  theological  cha- 
racter. In  the  Hirsher  Catechism  the  divisions 
of  the  old  confessions  are  lost  sight  of;  although 
it  accords  with  the  idea  of  tradition,  for  the 
Romish  Churoh  to  hold  fast  to  those  parts,  even 
if  it  was  done  with  the  specific  Roman  addi- 
tions, contained  in  the  catechisms  of  Canisius 
and  Bellarmin  (Ave  Maria ;  five  commandments 
of  the  Church ;  caruUia  evangelica ;  the  three  I 


theological ;  the  four  cardinal  virtues;  the  eight 
beatitudes;  the  seven  mortal  sins;  the  foar 
last  things,  &c.).  Catechisms,  howerer,  irbieh 
no  longer  contain  the  text  of  the  old  poiots  of 
doctrine,  are  mere  school-books,  which  may  be 
produced  at  any  time ;  the'name  of  a  catechism 
they  do  not  deserve.  For  the  very  reason  that 
a  catechism  should  essentially  be  a  coDfe!t«ion, 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  questions  and  u- 
swers.  It  does  not  rest  upon  didactic  groan J, 
as  does  the  Socratic,  but  it  is  in  its  rerj  natnie, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Credo,  an  answer  to  a 
question  (1  Pet.  3 :  15} ;  and  as  this  question  is 
really  asked  at  baptism  and  confirmation,  to 
ought  the  catechism  in  its  form  already  exhibit 
this  act. — ^Finally,  when  it  is  said,  under  point  3, 
that  the  catechism  at  tbe  same  time  Eboul^l 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Church  instruction  ef 
the  young,  it  is  simply  required  by  this,  that  if 
*the  confession  is  really  to  be  a  confessing. 
which  implies  knowledge  and  faith,  then,  acd 
in  that  case,  it  should  not  only  be  clear  as  to  its 
whole  contents  to  the  understanding,  but  also 
to  the  conscience  of  the  penitent ;  the  in$t^2^ 
tion  should  essentially  be  information  concern- 
ing the  confession,  an  explanation  of  the  cat^ 
ohism.  The  defence  of  this  proposition  a<?iiiist 
those,  who  want  nothing  but  the  Bible,  as  veil 
as  those,  who  on  account  of  their  superior  pr^ 
tensions  to  systematiee,  desire  a  new  catechisa, 
belongs  to  catechetios. 

To  what  has  been  thus  far  sud  we  add  a  few 
historical  remarks.  The  name  "Catechism,'* 
in  its  existing  usual  sense,  originated  with 
Luther.  It  is  true,  the  parts  belonging  to  it 
were  elaborated  here  and  there  by  one  and  tbe 
same  compiler  (the  Symbols  and  Lord's  Prarer 
by  Kero,  the  same  by  Otfried,  and  Notker  Labeo; 
by  Wiokliffe,  the  Symbols,  Lord's  Prajer,  and 
Decalogue;  and  besides  these  several  othe^^ 
which  together  bore  the  general  title  "pauper 
rusticue'') ;  but  the  want  of  a  generally  received 
title,  as  well  as  the  dissimilarity  of  the  contents 
of  such  a  collection  of  writings,  show  that, 
although  there  are  many  parts  that  ereir 
Christian  ought  to  know,  still,  taken  as  a  v  hole, 
it  is  not  a  perfect  miniature  of  Christian  doctrine. 
This  at  first  was  Luther's  thought ;  he  was  oot 
content  to  have  "  a  brief  form  of  the  ten  cod* 
mandments,"  "a  brief  form  of  the  Creed," "> 
brief  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;"  these  tbre« 
he  did  not  regard  as  accidentally  broaght  t^ 
gethor,.bttt  as  belonging  to  each  other.  The 
first  told  the  Christian  what  he  should,  and 
should  not  do;  the  second,  where  he  shoali 
seek  and  find  it,  for  of  himself  he  can  do 
nothing;  the  third,  how  he  should  seek  and 
obtain  it  Instead  of  the  parts  which  previoaslr 
were  attached  to  the  principal  heads,  it  appeared 
to  him — after  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  in 
1525,  had  acquired  new  importance — altogether 
necessary  to  add  two  ohanters  upon  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  not,  howerer, 
the  sacramental  controversy  which  led  him  to 
do  this,  but  the  pure,  objective,  thoroughly- 
grounded  consideration,  "that  without  the 
sacraments  no  one  could  be  a  Christian,  al- 
though, unfortunately,  thus  far  no  one  bad  so 
expressed  himself."  To  all  this  together,  be 
gave  the  name  "  Catechiam."    Whether  he  wai 
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ad  to  this  appellation  by  a  passage  of  Au- 
justine,  as  Geffcken  copjeotnres,  or  simply 
aade  the  desigoation  of  the  work  the  title  of 
he  book  (just  as  Liturgy  at  first  was  the  name 
if  a  transaction,  and  then  was  applied  to  the 
K>ok  corresponding  to  it),  is  of  the  less  import- 
jice,  as  we  know  that  Luther,  in  letters  or  the 
rear  1525,  used  the  word  Catechism  in  our 
ense.  Before  this,  caUchismus,  beyond  all 
[uestioD,  meant  the  performance  of  those  in- 
itructions  by  which  tne  candidate  for  baptism 
was  prepared  for  confession.  As  this,  however, 
vas  extended  to  the  immediate  exercise  of 
*ecitation  and  to  the  act  of  confession  itself,  so 
;hat  catechismtis  assumed  the  meanine  of  spon- 
lorship,  BO  the  word  had  reference  also  to  the 
whole  previous  preparatory  course,  even  in  its 
>edagogical  aspect;  and  when,  for  instance, 
lugustine,  de  jide  et  op.  13,  says  of  it,  that  in 
he  catechumenati  are  those  whose  vUia  damnor 
}Uia  aperiia  fadU  convinci  redarffuique  non 
possunt,  still,  at  lewt,  prceceptia  et  catechismis 
Hilidissime  fiagdUmiurt  and  thus  reformed,  he 
inly  can  have  reference  to  one  class  of  the 
nstractions  belonging  to  the  training  of  cate- 
chumens, and  not  improbably  to  the  examina- 
ion  necessary  to  admission  to  the  ^ade  itself, 
[f  the  catechism  of  the  Waldensians,  which 
hey  profess  to  have  had  in  1100,  was  actually 
10^  old,  and  bore  that  name,  Luther  would  cer- 
ainly  have  derived  it  thence;  but,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  in  this  sense  was  not 
bund  in  the  reformatory  churches  of  the  Middle 
Iges  at  an  earlier  period,  so  have  we  reason  to 
conclude  from  more  recent  investigations  that 
he  Waldensian  catechism  is  more  probably  an 
mitation  of  those  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  possibly,  indeed,  copied  from  an 
)lder  confession  of  their  Bohemian  brethren. 
See  Dieckhoff]  die  Waldenser,  &c. ;  Uerzog, 
lie  romaniscben  Waldenser,  S.  324,  &o, ;  the 
ast  has  the  catechism  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
n  print,  and  contains  the  three  old  parts,  intro- 
luced  appropriately,  but  not  as  the  basis  of  the 
rhole).  Besides,  it  is  equally  beyond  doubt 
hat  the  old  Waldensians  not  only  had  already 
ixpositions  of  particular  chief  points  in  their 
anguage;  and  the  conjecture  of  Dieckhoff  is 
ilear,  that  the  Waldensians,  as  they  in  the 
ibsence  of  their  itinerating  preachers,  instructed 
lach  other,  that  they  must  nave  had  books,  and 
hat  this  instruction  was  carried  on  in  questions 
md  answers,  and  hence  the  general  impression 
hat  this  form  of  catechizing  originated  with 
hem,  which,  although  it  is  without  historical 
ground,  still  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  proof 
igainst  it. 

The  mediaeval  writings  and  documents,  which 
>ear  the  name  of  catechisms,  until  now  chiefly 
n  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  recently  be- 
!ome  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 
!t  is  to  be  wished  that  some  skilful  hand  would, 
IS  has  been  done  for  liturgical  and  hvmnological 
mrposes,  gather  up  all  the  material  extant,  for 
in  authentic  careful  collection  of  the  cate- 
chetical memorials  before  the  Reformation. 
Hartmann,  selteste  Kat,  Denkmale  der  ev. 
C.  1844.) 

The  only  church  without  a  catechism  is  the 
oriental.     A  tract  of  Christodulos,  1760-72, 


bears,  indeed,  the  title,  Caieshesis  sacra,  but 
the  addition,  "sive  sacras  divinfloque  liturgiaa 
explicatio  et  examen  ordinandorum,"  shows 
already  that  it  is  no  catechism.  The  cate* 
chetical  attempts  of  the  more  modern  Russian 
Church,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article, 
have  the  text  of  the  most  ordinary  forms  of 
prayer;  these  are  recited  with  responses,  and 
accompanied  with  brief  explanations.  Still 
less  need  we  look  for  a  catechism  in  the  Coptic 
Church.  In  the  Armenian,  the  creed  remains 
a  part  of  the  liturgy,  without  any  catechetical 
application.  The  literature  of  this  church,  it  is 
true,  includes  some  works  on  instruction,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  Mechitarists,  have  some 
life,  but  a  catechism  for  the  people  is  not  named 
amongst  them.  Palmer. — Dr,  Wolff, 

CatharL — Thus  was  called  a  dualistic  sect, 
which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  spread  over 
all  Europe,  especially  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries, concerning  whose  origin  but  little  that  is 
definite  can  be  discovered;  its  later  history 
alone  is  known,  and  its  doctrinal  system  can  be 
defined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  here- 
tical sects.  In  what  follows,  we  will  first  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  doctrines,  then  the  chief 
facts  of  its  historv,  and  conclude  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  relation  of  the  Cathari  to  other 
sects. 

1.  The  Doctrines.  —  The  starting  point  of  the 
Catharian  system  is  an  imperfect  speculation 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  ot  physical 
and  moral  evil ;  wim  which  are  mingled  various 
mythological  elements  concerning  cosmogony,  a 
series  of  ascetic  exercises,  and  a  well-organised 
heirarchy.  The  Cathari  based  their  views  upon 
the  New  Test,  of  which  thev  possessed  a  trans- 
lation which  varied  from  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  which  they  interpreted  sometimes 
arbitrarily  allegorically,  and  sometimes  strictly 
literally,  as  the  wants  of  the  system  required  it. 
They  also  honored  several  apocryptical  writings, 
especially  the  visio  lesaicc  and  the  so-called  Qosp 
pel  of  John,  under  the  title,  Narratio  de  inter' 
rogationibus  S,  Johannis  et  responsionihus  ChrisH 
Domini,  None  of  the  writings  of  the  sect  have, 
to  the  present  time,  been  discovered,  except  a 
short  ritual,  in  th^  Romanic  language  of  the 
troubadours  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
Dr,  Cunitz  published  from  a  Lyons  MS.  (in  the 
Strasburger  Beitr'igen  zu  den  theologischen  Wis- 
senschaften  ;  auch  besondors  abgedruckt,  Jena, 
1852). 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  Cathari,  was 
the  existence  of  an  evil  principle  together  with 
the  good,  which  they  inferred  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  Ood  being  tho  author  of  evil ;  accordine 
to  the  oldest  and  widest  spread  view,  the  evu 
being  was  just  as  absolute  and  eternal  as  the 
good.  This  decided  dualism  was,  however, 
early  so  modified  by  some  Catharian  teachers, 
that  it  was  affirmed,  the  evil  spirit  was  origin- 
ally a  pure  creation  of  the  ^ood,  but  separated 
itself  from  this  bv  an  act  of  its  free  will.  Both 
systems  stood  side  by  side  for  a  long  time ;  the 
difference  touched  mainly  only  the  metaphysical 
part,  theology,  cosmogony,  and  anthropogony ; 
upon  ethics,  ascetics,  organization,  the  same 
views,  mainly,  obtained  among  both  parties. 

The  adherents  of  absolute  Dualism  taught  tho 
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following  propositions:  eaeh  of  the  two  eternal 
principles  has  its  own  world ;  the  good  is  the 
creator  of  spirits  of  the  invisible  kingdom ;  the 
evil  created  the  material,  the  physical  and 
▼isible,  for  the  foundation  of  physical  and  moral 
evil  lies  in  matter,  and  Qod  cannot  be  the  creator 
of  this.  The  earth  and  the  human  body  is  the 
work  of  the  evil  god ;  the  yisible  world  is  his 
kingdom,  with  which  the  good  god  has  nothing 
to  do,  he  has  no  part  in  its  creation  and  govern- 
ment, human  souls  alone  upon  earth  are  his 
work.  Each  of  the  two  gods  has  his  reve- 
lation, the  evil  in  the  Old  Test.,  the  good  in  the 
New :  Jehovah  is  the  evil  god,  he  gave  the  law ; 
only  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  belong  to  the 
eood  order.  But  now,  if  the  good  god  created 
we  souls,  how  did  these  come  down  to  the  earth 
into  bodies  created  by  the  evil  god?  This  is 
explained  by  the  myth,  that  the  evil  principle 
stole  into  the  heavenly  world,  and  seduced  the 
souls  to  descend  with  it  to  the  earth ;  hero  he 
oonfined  them  within  earthly  bodies,  in  order 
that,  by  connection  with  matter,  their  return  to 
heaven  might  be  impossible.  Inasmuch  as  their 
first  transgression  took  place  in  heaven,  by  their 
following  evil,  the  good  god  oonsented  to  their 
descent  to  earth ;  this  is  the  place  of  punish- 
ment and  repentance.  From  this,  however, 
they  shall  be  aeli vexed,  because,  beine  originally 
created  good,  thev  cannot  lose  their  nature ; 
the  good  cannot  be  converted  into  evil,  they 
must  return  to  Qod;  their  deliverance  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  essence.  As,  however, 
mankind  continued  in  sin  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  good  god  finally  resolved  upon  means  for 
their  redemption ;  he  sent  his  son  Jesus,  his 
most  perfect  creature.  Jesus  did  not,  however, 
take  upon  himself  a  real  body,  because  he 
could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  works 
of  the  evil  being ;  he  came  with  the  glorified 
body,  which  the  angels  in  light  possess;  he 
only  seemed  to  men  to  have  a  real  body ;  he 
did  nothing  which  was  physical,  his  miracles 
are  to  be  regarded  in  a  spiritual  sense;  his 
whole  visible  appearance  was  merely  a  phan- 
tasm. With  regard  to  his  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist,  he  was  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  the 
evil  god,  sent  to  oppose  the  baptism  of  water  to 
the  baptism  of  the  spirit,  and  thus  to  hinder  the 
work  of  Jesus.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  spirits ;  in  order  seemingly 
to  give  birth  to  the  pure  Jesus,  she  herself  must 
be  pure,  that  is,  most  be  bodiless ;  thus  docetism 
was  also  transferred  to  the  mother  of  Christ. 
Many  believed  that  Jesus,  the  word,  the  Logos, 
was  so  far  spiritually  conceived  by  her,  as  he 
entered  into  her  by  the  hearing,  and  so  also 
came  out  of  her ;  others  affirmed  otherwise  con- 
cerning her;  some,  less  consistently,  regarded 
her  as  really  belonging  to  humanity. 

The  object  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  was,  to 
reveal  to  men,  especially  to  those  who  lived 
under  the  law  of  Jehovah,  their  true  nature  and 
destiny,  and  to  show  them  the  way  by  which  to 
return  to  heaven ;  this  way  goes  through  the 
Gatharian  Church.  Bat  as  the  return  of  souls 
is  necessary,  and  many  have  died  before  and 
since  Christ  came,  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  Catharian  Church,  they  taught  a  migra- 
tion of  souls  through  a  series  of  bodies  of  men 


and  even  animals,  which  reaches  its  end  by 
reception  into  the  sect  Death  hss  not  th« 
same  significance  for  all ;  for  some  it  is  the 
entrance  into  heaven,  deliverance  from  the 
kingdom  of  matter  and  of  the  evil  god;  fot 
others,  the  entrance  into  a  new  body,  to  ccn- 
tinue  unfinished  repentance.  Arrived  in  heatn, 
the  souls  aj^ain  assume  their  bodies  of  light,  ud 
regain  their  lost  purity ;  in  this  consists  their 
salvation  and  happiness.  —  The  fandamcDtal 
principles  of  this  system  were  so  changed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  bj  u 
Italian  Catharian  teacher,  Jchn  de  Lugio,  that 
he,  proceeding  from  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
the  idea  of  creation,  affirmed  that  the  two  kioj^ 
doms,  the  evil  and  the  good,  heaven  and  eartb, 
were  equally  eternal,  and  that  an  eternal  as- 
tagonism  existed  between  the  two;  the  pod 
god  was  eternally  hindered  by  the  evil  god,  Id 
that  the  latter  from  eternity  exerted  his  infiuenee 
upon  the  spirits ;  that  therefore  they  were  not  ti 
a  certain  period  first  seduced  and  confined  b 
bodies.  From  this  view  John  de  JUtgio  dirw 
several  other  inferences,  which  are  hot  impo' 
fecUy  represented  by  Reinerius,  who  it  tl» 
only  one  who  mentions  it. — ^In  order  to  aroid 
Ditheism,  there  was  early  a  modified  Dvalim 
opposed  to  absolute  Dualism.  This  was  the 
cnaraoter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  BoffomUiafa  in 
Thrace,  and  of  the  Ooneoresensiaru  in  Balgaria 
and  in  Italy.  Both  parties  acknowledged  oolj 
one  principle,  the  good ;  the  evil  being  wa5  at 
first  good,  as  a  creature  of  God ;  it  separated 
itself  from  him  bv  haughtiness.  According  to 
the  Bogomilians,  God  had  two  sons,  Satanael  aod 
Jesus ;  the  former,  the  older,  was  entrusted  Trith 
the  government  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ,*  C^'i 
himself  gave  him  the  creative  power.  Tbroo^h 
pride  he  seduced  many  heavenly  spirits  to  rtUl 
against  his  father ;  hence  he  was  expelled  froa 
heaven.  Then  he  created  a  world  tor  faim^elC 
and  also  a  man,  Adam ;  the  evil  spirit,  vhieh 
he  would  infuse  into  him,  passed  into  the  snake, 
and  the  deceived  Satanael  supplicated  a  ?ool 
from  God,  which  he  gave  to  him.  In  a  sioilu 
way  Eve  was  also  created,  from  whom  Sataoael 
himself  begat  Cain.  Hereupon  God  took  the 
creative  power  from  Satanael;  allowed  him, 
however,  the  government  of  the  world,  in  the 
hope  that  mankind,  remaining  faithful  to  the 
heavenly  nature  of  the  soul,  would  resist  the 
evil.  But  as  this  did  not  take  place,  God  feot 
his  second  son,  Jesus,  concerning  vhom  the 
Bogomilians  taught  the  same  docetism  as  the 
other  Cathari.  Jesus  conquered  Satanael,  ^bo 
henceforth  could  no  longer  reign,  but  cdIj 
injure;  on  which  account,  the  Bogomilians 
fearing  bis  wrath,  and  following  a  costom  of 
the  heathen  Slavi,  honored  him.  Tberalso 
only  acknowledged  the  prophets  and  psaJms  ot 
the  Old  Test. ;  they  considered  SaUnael  to  be 
Jehovah.  That  there  are  Gnostic  reminiscerca 
in  this  system  is  seen  from  the  connection  viih 
the  ancient  sect  of  the  Eucbetea  in  Thrace, 
with  which  the  Bogomilians  are  sometimes 
confounded. 

Another  modification  of  Dualism  is  that  vhich 
we  find  among  the  so-called  Cathari  of  Con- 
corezo.  There  is  only  one  eternal  Qod,  creator 
of  spirits,  and  of  the  original  elements ;  to  crests 
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8  to  produce  from  notfainf; ;  this  Ood  alone  oan 
lo ;  he,  however,  did  nothing  bat  create  matter ; 
he  form,  the  Tarioas  combinations  of  the  ele- 
nents,  is  not  his  work.  The  orderer  of  matter, 
ind  in  this  limited  sense  the  creator  of  the 
risible  world,  was  originally  a  good,  but  now  a 
'alien  spirit ;  he  is  the  God  of  the  Old  Test. ; 
he  whole  contents  of  this  is  to  be  rejected ;  the 
)rophet8  were  servants  of  evil  to  deceive  man- 
kind. Concerning  the  creation  of  mankind  it 
ras  taught :  the  evil  one  formed  the  bodies  of 
Vdam  and  Eve ;  God  gave  them  souls.  Uerein 
ixists  an  essential  difference  between  absoluto 
ind  modified  Dualism ;  according  to  the  former, 
ill  souls  came  to  the  earth  at  the  same  time, 
ind  there  are  not  more  now  than  at  the  first 
lay;  in  fact,  the  number  is  being  continually 
liminished  by  the  return  of  the  perfect  to 
leaven;  according  to  the  latter,  toere  were 
iriginally  only  two  souls,  from  which  the  others 
tare  proceeded;  hence,  absolute  Dualism  taught 
he  migration  of  souls,  whilst  the  modified  form 
accepted  traduoianism,  in  opposition  to  the  crea- 
ionism  of  the  scholastics.  In  order  to  lead 
Ldam  and  Eve,  together  with  the  souls  begotten 
ly  them,  back  to  heaven,  God  sent  his  son  Jesus, 
rho  according  to  some  had  a  real,  according  to 
thers  an  unreal,  body.  He  was  to  proclaim  to 
lankind  the  condition  of  their  salvation, 
amely,  their  return  to  the  Catharian  Church  ; 
bere  will  come  a  time  when  all  souls  will  be 
udged  by  God,  some  to  happiness,  others  to 
aisery ;  in  this  system  the  return  to  heaven  is 
ok  a  necessary  one,  as  in  the  system  of  the 
bsolute  Dualists. — Important  as  these  dif- 
^rences  of  doctrines  among  the  chief  parties 
f  the  sect  may  have  been,  they  still  agreed  fully 
rith  each  other  in  the  ethical  part  of  the  system, 
8  also  in  the  customs  and  organizations,  with  a 
3w  exceptions.  All  Oathari  taught,  that  sin  is 
be  lust  after  the  created  as  a  work  of  the  evil 
rinciple.  Every  contact  with  matter,  every 
isposition  towards  it,  is  sin,  and  that,  mortal 
in,  which  can  only  bo  forgiven  by  connection 
rith  the  sect.  According  to  the  moderate  Dual- 
its,  mortal  sin  might  lead  to  eternal  destruction ; 
ccording  to  the  absolute  Dualists,  the  return  to 
eaven  was  thereby  only  delayed.  Among  mortal 
ins  were  reckoned :  possession  of  earthly  goods, 
itercourse  with  men  of  the  world,  lies  (only 
(lowed  by  the  Bogomilians,  as  a  means  to  avoid 
ersecution,  by  deceiving  the  bad),  war,  killing 
f  an^  animal,  excepting  those  that  creep,  eating 
f  animal  food,  fish  excepted.  The  basis  of  the 
Lst  two  prohibitions  was,  among  the  absolute 
^ualtsts,  the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls, 
ad,  with  regard  to  the  eatingof  fiesh,  the  general 
ssertion,  that  animals  were  still  more  impure 
lan  vegetables,  since  they  originate  ex  coitu; 
lis  was  not  believed  concerning  fish.  The 
reatest  sin  in  the  judgment  of  Catharism  was 
irnal  connection,  as  well  with  as  without  mar- 
age  ;  by  the  Concoresensians  marriage  is  re- 
irded  as  the  true  original  sin,  inasmuch  as  it 
irves  to  increase  the  number  of  fallen  souls, 
he  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation  is  obtained 
f  renouncing  the  world  (matter)  and  by  en- 
ance  into  the  communion  of  the  Cathari,  that 
,  the  pure  (Ka^ofot),  out  of  which  there  is  no 
livation.    Reception  took  place  by  a  solemn 


transaction,  which  was  to  communicate  the 
spirit-baptism ;  water-baptism,  being  performed 
by  visible  means,  was  opposed  to  the  system. 
Spirit-baptism,  by  means  of  the  simple  impo- 
sition of  hands,  was  called  Consoiamentum, 
because  through  it  the  Comforter  descended 
upon  man,  that  is,  according  to  the  moderate 
Dualists,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  power  of  God; 
according  to  the  absolute,  one  of  the  heavenly 
spirits,  to  whose  protection  the  souls  were  given 
in  heaven,  but  from  whom  these  separated 
themselves  by  their  fall.  After  receiving  the 
Consolamentum,  man  became  a  perfect  one,  per- 
fectus;  to  these  alone  belonged  the  name 
Cathari;  in  France  they  called  themselves  the 
good  people,  hona  hommes;  among  the  Bogo- 
milians they  are  said  to  have  been  called 
^coroxoi,  because  they  had  power  to  beget  the 
divine  spirit,  as  it  were,  de  novo.  The  Roman 
Catholics  called  them  Hceretici,  the  heretics, 
which  word  originated  from  Cathari. — The  per- 
fect, regarding  themselves  as  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  were  the  administrators  of  the 
rites;  they  alone  had  the  right  to  impart  the 
Conaolamenium  ;  they  must  preserve  themselves 
from  what  was  mortal  sin,  live  without  posses- 
sion and  marriage,  eat  only  vegetables  or  fish, 
nnd  rigidly  fast  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
They  had  the  rule  always  to  be  by  twos.  They 
recognised  each  other  by  certain  signs;  even 
the  houses  where  they  lived  were  recognisable 
by  strange  brethren  by  such  secret  signs.  There 
were  also  perfect  ones  among  the  women  ;  they 
did  not,  however,  teach  and  travel  about,  but 
lived  solitary  in  huts,  or  educated  young  girls ; 
they  also  had  the  right,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
impart  the  ConsolametUum. — On  account  of  the 
ascetic  life,  to  which  they  must  submit,  the 
number  of  the  perfect  was  never  very  kirge; 
though  in  1240  Reinerius  counts  four  thousand 
of  them  in  all  Europe.  But  there  was  a 
very  large  number  of  believers,  credenies,  who 
were  allowed  many  things  of  which  the  perfect 
were  denied,  viz.,  possession  of  goods,  marriage, 
eating  of  all  kinds  of  food,  with  the  condition, 
however,  to  confess  their  sins  to  the  clergy  of 
the  sect,  and  by  all  means  to  obtain  the  Con" 
solamenttim  before  death,  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  salvation.  Many  believers  entered 
into  a  covenant,  convenama,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  world, 
under  the  promise  that,  when  in  danger  or  sick 
ness,  they  would  permit  the  Consolamentum  to 
be  given  to  them.  As  by  every  sin  committed 
after  this  rite  the  Holy  Spirit  was  lost,  which 
made  a  reconsolatio  necessary,  it  occurred  fre- 
quently that  those  who  were  sick  refused  all 
assistance  and  nourishment,  so  as  not  to  delay 
the  wished  for  "  good  end  ;*'  this  was  called 
placing  one's  self  in  Endura;  some  fanatics 
committed  suicide. — The  perfect  constituted  the 
Catharian  Church,  which  they  called  the  only 
true  and  pure  Church.  As  all  sects,  they  at- 
tempted to  realize  the  invisible  Church  ;  whence 
it  can  be  understood  why  they  did  not  regard 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  as  a  Church. 
According  to  them  a  sinner  could  not  belong 
to  the  Church;  even  their  own  believers  only 
entered  the  Church  from  the  first  by  the  Conr 
solamenium. 
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Their  religions  onstoms  were  Tery  simple; 
although,  according  to  their  doctrines,  they 
rejected  everything  external,  they  still  retained 
several  symbolical  rites  for  the  believers.  Where 
they  were  able  to  come  out  publicly,  as  in 
South  France  and  Bosnia,  thoy  had  their  own 
prayer-houses,  bat  without  images,  cross,  and 
Dell;  they  contained  only  a  table  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  upon  which  lay  the  New  Test., 
open  at  the  gospel  of  John.  The  reading  and 
exposition  of  a  passage  of  the  same  constituted 
the  chief  part  of  worship;  then  followed  the 
benediction,  which  was  received  kneeling.  The 
services  were  concluded  by  all  praying  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  the  words,  ''Give  us  this 
dav  our  supersensuous  bread,"  partem  super- 
tubsiantialem,  and  with  the  dozology.  The 
most  important  Catharian  liturgical  act  was 
the  Gonsolamentum,  which  was  performed  by 
imposition  of  hands  with  great  solemnity.  Be- 
sides Uie  Gonsolamentum,  the  Gathari  had  a 
rite  which  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  it  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
ana  olossing  by  the  perfect,  at  every  meal,  where 
they  were  present  1  This  consecrated  bread 
was  carefully  preserved  by  the  believers ;  daily 
a  piece  of  it  was  to  be  eaten,  although  any 
reference  in  it  to  the  body  of  Ghrist  was  denied. 
They  also  had  a  rite  similar  to  the  Roman 
Gatholic  confession,  called  in  France  AppareiU 
lamenium,  a  public  confession  of  sin  by  the 
perfect  as  well  as  by  the  believers,  which  was  foU 
lowed  either  by  the  Reconsolatio  or  for  less  sins 
by  fasting.  The  sect  celebrated,  finally,  Ghrist- 
mas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  understood  in  a 
Gatharian  sense ;  besides  these,  they  made  a 
distinction  in  do^s ;  only  the  perfect  observed 
tiiree  longer  periods  of  fast  in  the  year.  Ac- 
•ording  to  a  German  writer,  the  sect  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  the  fall,  called  MdLilosa; 
what  the  word  means  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover. 

The  Gathari  refer  their  Ghurch  organization 
partly  back  to  the  original  Ghristian  Ghurch ; 
thcY  had  only  bishops  and  deacons;  to  every 
bishop  were  given  two  assistants  or  representa- 
tives, Filius  major  and  FUius  minor.  The  pro- 
vinces, within  which  the  sect  existed,  were 
divided  into  regular  dioceses ;  larger  or  smaller 
Synods  were  not  seldom.  It  seems  to  appear 
from  several  witnesses,  that  the  sect  had  a  com- 
mon head ;  but  as  the  authors,  who  know  them 
best,  are  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve this ;  with  some,  who  speak  of  it,  it  occurs 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  elsewhere  the  word 
Papa  is  plainly  only  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
bisnop. 

2)  neir  JTw^ory.— But  little  that  is  definite  is 
known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gathari. 
This  much  we  rej!;ard  as  certain,  that  Gatharism 
is  independent  of  Manicheism  and  of  Paulician- 
ism,  and  originated  earlier  than  Bogomilism. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  it  had  its  origin  among 
the  Sclavonians,  and  that  too  in  some  Greek- 
Sclavonian  cloister  of  Bulgaria.  Schaffdrik, 
the  learned  critic  of  Sclavonic  antiquity,  esta- 
blished the  Sclavonic  origin,  but  gives  as  the 
place  of  origin,  the  land  of  the  Dragowitsches, 
that  is,  South  Macedonia  (see,  dessen  Denkm'dler 
^er  glagolitischen  Literatur,  in  the  Bohemian 


language,  Pnurae,  1853).  It  is  true,  thtt » 
early  as  the  12th  cent.,  the  existence  of  a  Ct- 
tharian  bishopric  in  Macedonia  is  mentiooed; 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  however,  can  gcareelj 
be  fixed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  Schafiarik,  that  it  is  to  be  re 
garded  as  certain,  that  Gatharism  did  Dot  origi 
nate  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  bo) 
among  the  Sclavonians.  It  spread  itself  io 
Thrace,  favored  by  the  Paulicians,  under  the 
form  of  Bogomilism,  The  first  appearance  t)f 
this  last  18  placed  to  this  time,  accordinj;  to 
Greek  sources,  in  the  second  half  of  the  lltii 
cent,  and  the  name  is  interpreted  to  mean,  tbe 
friends  of  God.  Schaffarik,  howeTer,  meo- 
tions,  from  old  Sclavonic  records,  a  BolgarUa 
priest,  Bogomil,  who  lived  about  the  middle  uf 
the  10th  cent.,  and  who  then  already  held  hereti- 
cal doctrines.  During  the  first  years  of  tbe 
12th  cent.,  the  party  of  the  Bogomiliaos,  who 
were  numerous,  especially  in  Pbilopopel  aed 
Gonstantinople,  was  discovered,  and  its  chie( 
BasUius,  was  burned.  Dalmatia  also  beluOi;s 
to  the  earlier  seats  of  Gatharism.  In  the  seec-oii 
half  of  the  12th  cent.,  Bulgaria  (whence  tk 
Ordo  Bulgarioe,  and  the  Bulgari  or  Bou^re^ 
given  to  the  Gathari  in  France  by  retaroed  cru- 
saders], Albania  (whence  the  name  Albanen»»i 
given  to  the  absolute  Dualists),  and  ScUTotii 
(Ordo  Sdavonice),  were  also  inhabited  by  on- 
merous  Gathari.  Here,  about  this  time,  th« 
division  between  extreme  and  moderate  DualL^td 
took  place ;  the  former  received  the  name  Mk- 
nensians,  the  latter,  Concoresensians,  from  C> 
riza  in  Dalmatia,  or  according  to  Sohaffarik, 
from  Garixa  in  Albania.  In  the  SoIaTonic 
countries,  Gatharism  maintained  itxself  fur  seve- 
ral centuries,  especially  in  Bosnia,  where,  io 
spite  of  persecution,  it  ruled  until  in  the  l&tter 
part  of  the  15 th  cent.,  when  it  passed  over  into 
Mohammedanism. 

Trading  Sclavonians  brought  the  beresjearlj 
to  Italy,  where  ancient  Manicheism  had  adb^ 
rents  until  the  6th  cent.     The  first  evidenc^  of 
the  presence  of  occidental  Gathari,  points,  it  is 
true,  to  France  and  Flanders;  it  is,  bowerer, 
definitely  said,  that    the    new    doctrine  rsi 
brought  into  these  countries  from  Italj.   [c 
Italy  itself,  the  first  Gathari  were  discovered  ifl 
the  Gastle  Monteforti,  near  Turin,  about  the 
year  1035;   their  chief,  together  with  others, 
was  burned.     One  hundred  years  later  the  sect 
was  spread  already  into  Upper  Italv,  e^peciailj 
in   Lombardy;  under  its  bishop  Marcus,  tbi 
schism  between  Goncoresensians  and  Aibaoeo- 
sians  occurred,  which  brought  tbe  Catharian 
bishop  of  Gonstantinople,  Nicetas,  to  Lombsrdr, 
in  llo7,  in  order  to  confirm  the  sect  in  tbe  know- 
ledge of  ancient  dualism.     In  Milan,  Florene?, 
even  in  the  States  of  the  Ghurch,  to  Cal  ibri» 
and  Sicily,  Gatharian  Churches  were  found  (^^ 
a  long  time,  which  at  last  constituted  sereral 
dioceses,  and,  protected  by  political  circumjtao- 
ces,  as  well  as  directly  by  those  in  aathorit;. 
defied  all  the  powers  of  the  Ghurch  and  the  lei 
of  Inquisitors.     That,  however,  Dante  belonged 
to  the  sect,  and  was  even  a  preacher  of  tbe  iir 
tharian  congregation  at  Florence,  and  that  tt.c 
Divina  Comedia  is  nothing  eke  than  an  li-^ 
gorical,  heretico-sociallstic  pasquinade  against   | 
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Oman  Catholioism,  this  is  Bimply  a  chimera  of 
French  Romanist  (rco  Aronx,  Dante  h^r^tique, 
ivolutionnaire  et  socialiste,  revelations  d'un 
Ltboliqae  sur  le  moyen&ge :  Paris,  1854 ;  and 
f  the  same.  Clef  de  la  com^die  anti-catholique 
3  Dante  Alighieri,  pnsteur  de  Tfiglise  alhi- 
soise  dans  la  ville  de  Florence:  Paris,  1856; 
ad  the  Art.  Dante).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
•tter  part  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  contemplated 
» number  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
le  sect,  Armanno  Pungilovo,  of  Ferrara,  among 
le  Komish  saints,  on  account  of  his  benevo- 
tnce  and  piety.  Even  in  the  14th  cent.,  the 
iquisition  found  Italian  Cathari  to  persecute ; 
lit  from  this  time  we  lose  all  trace  of  them, 
hey  were  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  Patare- 
ians,  which  is  without  doubt  taken  from  an 
Qcient  name  of  a  street  in  Milan,  where  they 
eld  secret  meetings  in  1058 ;  the  Pataria  was 
le  district  of  ragpickers. 
The  Cathari  were  most  powerful  in  South 
ranee.  It  is  true,  they  are  found  early  and 
ir  a  long  period,  in  other  French  provinces, 
ren  in  the  most  northern,  whore  they,  at  diffcr- 
3t  times,  exerted  a  considerable,  and  often 
ren  political  influence ;  we  meet  them  in  Or- 
ans  about  1020;  they  were  numerous  in 
landers,  in  Nivemais,  in  Champaign,  where 
ley  had  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  import- 
it  settlements  in  the  ancient  Castle  Mont- 
imcr;  also  Tanchelin  and  Eodo  of  Stella, 
3pear  to  have  belonged  to  them.  But  in  the 
)uth  they  ruled  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
nee  they  came  over  the  Alps  in  the  beginning 
'  the  11th  cent.  St.  Bombard  travelled  through 
le  country  in  vain  to  convert  them  in  1147; 
rinces  and  nobles  protected  them,  so  that  they 
tread  far  and  wide.  Southern  France  seems 
irly  to  have  been  divided  into  several  bishop- 
cs,  of  which  those  of  Toulouse  and  Alby  were 
le  most  important ;  from  the  latter,  they  were 
merally  called  Albigenses;  sometimes  they 
ere  also  called  PoUicanU,  In  1165  the  Ro- 
ish  bishops  held  a  public  religious  discussion 
ith  them  in  the  Castle  Lombers,  near  Alby, 
e  result  of  which  was,  that  their  doctrines 
ere  condemned.  Two  years  later  they  held  a 
irnod  at  S.  Felix  de  Caraman,  near  Toulouse, 
which  Bishop  Nicetas  of  Constantinople,  and 
nlian  bishops  came,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
lurch  government,  and  to  secure  unity  of  doc- 
ine.  In  1178  the  Legate  Cardinal  Peter,  ao- 
mpanied  by  prelates  and  monks,  hoped  to 
!  more  fortunate  than  St.  Bernhard ;  but  his 
brts  accomplished  nothing;  neither  sermons 
•r  decrees  could  alienate  the  people  from  the 
yna  hommes.  Wherefore,  in  1180,  Alexander 
I.  sent  Cardinal  Henry,  formerly  abbot  of 
airvaox,  into  the  country,  to  preach  the  first 
asade  against  the  Albigensian  n erotics  ;  troops 
)re  called  out;  several  fortified  places  were 
ken ;  a  few  of  the  perfect  were  killed  or  for- 
)]y  converted,  but  the  heresy  remained  as 
ong  as  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
at.,  almost  all  of  the  princes  and  barons  of 
i  south  belonged  to  the  believers ;  the  nniver- 
ily  respected  Bans  hommes  held  their  meet- 
;s  publicly  in  the  castles  and  cities ;  in  many 
ay  nad  prayer-houses  and  schools  for  boys  and 
*U ;  the  Biomish  Church  was  ridiculed.  At 
39 


this  time,  Innocent  III.  ascended  the  Papal 
throne;  he  determined  to  annihilate  the  dan- 
gerous heresy.  We  need  not  repeat  the  fragio 
history  of  the  crusades,  which,  originated  by 
him,  from  this  time  devastated  the  south,  nor 
the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  of  the  Inquisition.  We  will  only  remark, 
that  neither  the  crusades,  nor  the  sermons  of 
monks,  nor  the  Inquisition,  accomplished  the 
end  as  soon  as  was  hoped.  The  bloody  perse* 
cution  of  the  perfect  greatly  lessened  their  num- 
ber ;  many  fled  to  the  Castle  Montsegur ;  which 
was  besieged  and  conquered,  1244,  by  the  Count 
of  Toulouse ;  more  than  200  of  the  perfect  were 
burned.  The  sect  did  not  cease  to  exist  even 
after  this  event ;  a  long  series  of  actus  fidet\  ex- 
tending to  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent,  show 
how  obstinately  they  resisted.  Later  we  find 
numerous  Waldenses  in  the  south,  but  no  Ca- 
thari. In  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  knights  templars  were  Cathari;  but  the 
true  history  of  the  Order  contradicts  this  (see 
Migjiard,  Preuves  du  Manich^isme  de  Tordre 
du  Temple:  Paris,  1853,  4to.).— From  South 
France,  Catharism  also  penetrated  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  where  it  had  ad- 
herents during  the  whole  of  the  13th  cent  It 
came  to  Germany  from  the  east,  from  Sclavonic 
lands,  partly  from  Flanders  and  Champaign. 
As  early  as  1052,  Cathari  were  condemned  to 
death  at  Goslar.  In  1146,  Evervin,  Provost  of 
Steinfelden,  disputed  with  several  chiefs  of  the 
sect  at  Cologne,  but  could  not  protect  them 
against  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  sect  con- 
tinued to  exist  on  the  Rhine,  especially  at  Co- 
logne and  Bonn ;  in  1163,  several  were  again 
burned,  after  the  canon  Eckbert  tried  in  vain 
to  convert  them.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent,  we  find  Catharian  congregations  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  along  the  Rhine.  Later, 
the  Cathari  do  not  appear  in  Germany.  The 
Cathari  appear  to  have  found  but  little  favor  in 
England ;  in  1159,  the  heresy  was  introduced  by 
Netherlanders,  but  it  soon  perished;  although 
it  is  said  that,  in  1210,  Cathari  were  discovered 
in  London. 

3)  The  relations  of  the  Cathari  to  other  sects, 
—  It  appears  most  plainly  that  they  must  be 
distinguished  from  tne  Waldenses,  from  the  re- 
presentation of  the  doctrines  of  both  sects. 
Formerly,  Romish  authors  united  the  Waldenses 
with  the  Cathari,  in  order  to  deny  them  an 
evangelical  character;  Protestant  authors,  on 
the  other  hand,  confounded  the  Cathari  with 
the  Waldenses,  in  order  to  increase  the  multi- 
tude of  the  reformers  before  the  Reformation. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  theologians, 
but  only  in  France  and  England,  who  defend 
this  error,  as  also  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Waldenses,  with  self-sufficient  obstinacy  (comp. 
Jos,  de  Waldensium  secta  ab  Albigcnsibus  dis- 
tinguenda,  Leyden,  1834,  4to. ;  and  Herzog,  die 
romanischen  Waldenser,  Halle,  1853,  p.  222,  sq.). 

More  worthy  of  regard  is  the  view,  that  the 
Cathari  are  direct,  or  at  least  only  modified,  suc- 
cessors of  the  Manicheans.  By  comparing  the 
systems  of  both  sects,  we  find  the  following 
points  held  in  common :  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles,  the  rejection  of  the  Old  Test.,  the 
rejectioa  of  marriage,  docetism  with  reference 
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to  the  person  of  Christ,  traducinnism  and  me- 
tempsychosis ;  finally,  the  division  into  Perfect! 
and  (>ed6nte8,  reminds  ns  of  the  distinction 
made  by  Manes  between  Electi  and  Auditores. 
(Comp.  Baur  das  manichUtftche  Reli^ionssys- 
tem,  Tubingen,  1S31,  p.  402.  sq. ;  Hahn,  Ge- 
schichteder  Ketzer  im  Mittclalter,  Stutt$c-  1850, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  146).  But,  besides  these  points  of 
agreement,  there  are  also  differences,  \vhich  are 
not  of  little  importance.  First  of  all,  Catharism 
is  far  more  simple  and  popular  than  Mani- 
oheism ;  no  profound  metaphysical  speculation 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  dualistic  ideas ;  the  re- 
oeption  of  two  principles  is  an  inference,  to 
which  an  imperfect  reflection  on  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  might  easily  come ;  at  an  early 
period  of  philosophical  thought  it  appears  to  bo 
the  simplest  solution  of  the  palpable  contradic- 
tions  which  exist  in  the  world ;  in  a  word,  dual- 
ism appears  to  us  to  be  altogether  too  natural, 
to  make  it  necessary  to  refer  all  dualistic  mani- 
festations to  one  and  the  same  root,  when  clear 
historical  facts  do  not  demand  it.  We  remark 
further;  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Consolamentum, 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Cathari ;  for  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Manicheans,  al- 
though they  rejected  water^baptism,  had  a  rite 
of  consecration  similar  to  the  Consolamentum 
(comp.  Baur,  I.  c,  p.  273,  sq.).  Besides,  there 
is  no  certain  trace  anywhere,  that  the  Cathari 
honored  Manes  (comp.  also  GieseUr,  Vol.  II., 
Pt.  I.,  p.  355). 

The  Cathari  differ  in  like  manner  from  the 
Paulicians.  The  only  point  of  agreement  is 
dualism ;  as  for  the  rest,  the  greatest  differences 
existed.  Just  as  little  do  the  Cathari  agree 
with  the  Gnostics ;  the  Bogomilians  alone  may 
have  appropriated  several  gnostic  elements.  In 
a  word,  Catharism  was  an  independent,  more 

Eopular  than  metaphysical,  half  Christian,  half 
eathenish  attempt,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  to  establish  the  discovered  solu- 
tion by  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  regulate  human  life  according  to  it.  — 
For  a  representation  of  the  doctrines  and  of  the 
history  of  the  Cathari,  we  refer  to  our  work: 
Histoire  et  doctrine  de  la  secte  des  Cathares,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1849.  The  questions  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  sect  we  have  treated  separately, 
in  the  "  Zeitschrifb  ftlr  historische  Theologie/' 
1847,  Part  4,  p.  564,  sq.  Comp.  also  Oiese- 
ler's  Church  history;  Neander,  do.,  do.,  and 
the  1st  vol.  of  Hdhn^s  Gcsch.  d.  Ketzer  im  Mit- 
telaltor.  C.  Schmidt. — Beck. 

Catherine,  saints  of  this  name.— From  the 

many  Catherines,  who,  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  were  honored  as  saints,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing in  chronological  order:  Catherine,  by 
the  Greeks  Attxa^^tva,  t.  e.,  the  always  pure, 
according  to  others,  the  Hecateria,  Thus  was 
•called,  according  to  J.  Assemani,  a  rich  and 
noble  Christian  lady,  who,  according  to  Euse- 
bins,  n.  E.  VIII.,  14,  resisted  the  shameless 
importunity  of  Maximin,  for  which  her  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  and  she  was  banished. 
What  is  related  in  her  acts  is  as  unhistorical,  as 
her  name  is  arbitrary.  According  to  these  acts 
she  was  descended  from  a  royal  family,  pos- 
■^ssed  a  knowledge  of  rare  sciences,  with  which 


she  put  to  shame  an  assembly  of  heathen  pbl- 
losophers,  with  whom  she  disputed  at  the  re- 
quest of  Maximin,  and  even  converted  them  to 
Christianity,  for  persevering  in  which,  they 
were  all  burned.  Besides,  it  is  related  in  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs,  that  Catherine  was  bound 
upon  a  machine,  which  consisted  of  wheels  in 
which  were  inserted  pointed  nails ;  but  when 
the  wheels  were  put  into  motion,  the  ropes 
broke,  and  the  freed  saint  was  after  this  be- 
headed. Her  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  25ih 
of  November.  Her  death  took  place  307.  Her 
body  is  said  to  have  been  discoyered  about  the 
8th  cent.,  by  Egyptian  Christians,  and  wm 
placed  in  the  monastery  on  ML  Sinai.  Angels 
were  the  pall-bearers  of  the  corpse.  In  the 
11th  cent..  Simeon,  a  friar  of  Mt.  Sinai,  brought 
some  of  the  relics  of  St  Catherine  to  Rouen. 
According  to  Pocock  (Travels,  I.,  140),  the 
greater  part  of  her  body  is  still  at  the  monas- 
tery. The  philosophical  faculty  in  Paris  sfr 
lected  her  as  their  Patroness.  Comp.  A,  Buikr, 
Lives  of  the  Fathers  and  Martyrs. 

Catherine  of  Sienna,  bom  at  Sienna  in  1347, 
of  pious  parents,  early  manifested  a  tendency 
to  solitude.  In  her  childhood  she  made  the 
vow  to  virginity,  and  practised  the  strictest  as- 
ceticism. But  when  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
her  parents  thought  to  have  her  marry,  to  draw 
her  from  her  seclasion,  and  employ  her  in  house- 
hold work.  She  submitted  to  nil  this  with  pa- 
tience, and  compensated  herself  for  the  loss  of 
outward  quiet  by  inward  communion  -with  God. 
By  her  quiet  patience  she  succeeded  at  last  in 
winning  the  heart  of  her  father,  who  no  longer 
opposed  her  wishes.  From  her  15th  year  she 
practised  the  strictest  asceticism,  wore  a  peni- 
tential Tobe,  together  with  an  iron  girdle,  filled 
with  pricks,  slept  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  in 
1365  assumed  the  garb  of  the  third  order  of 
Dominic,  in  a  monastery  near  Sienna.  Here 
her  self-mortifications  now  knew  no  limits.— In 
these  exorcises  she  was  assailed  by  heavy  temp- 
tations, which  often  brought  her  to  the  verge 
of  despair,  until  finally  she  obtained  a  deep  i^ 
ward  peace.  She  was  specially  distinguished 
for  her  boundless  love  to  the  poor,  and  the  calm- 
ness with  which  she  bore  unkindness.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
gift  of  working  miracles,  by  which  she  fte- 
quently  increased  the  provisions  placed  in  her 
hands  for  the  poor.  Hereby  she  exerted  a  se- 
cret attractive  influence  upon  persons,  so  that 
Pius  II.  said  of  her,  that  he  could  not  come  near 
her,  without  becoming  better.  Whilst  the  pes- 
tilence raged  in  1374,  Catherine  devoted  he^ 
self  heroically  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of 
Ood  by  works  meet  for  repentance.  In  13'y 
she  labored  to  reconcile  the  Florentines  with 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  but  without  effect.  She 
exerted  herself  successfully  for  the  removal  of 
the  papal  chair  from  Avignon  back  again  to 
Rome.  She  had  a  large  number  of  disciples. 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  a  senator 
Stephen,  of  Sienna,  afterwards  her  biographer. 
She  was  again  involved  in  the  disturbances  of 
Italy;  the  Pope  sent  her  to  Florence,  to  recom- 
mend the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  This  she  suo- 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  in  1378.    She  now  re- 
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turned  to  Sienna,  buried  herself  in  solitude, 
and  made  prayer  her  chief  employmeot.  The 
new  schism  occasioned  by  the  strife  between 
the  Pope  and  anti-pope,  1378,  called  her  forth 
again.  She  favored  Urban  IV.,  who  called 
her  to  Rome,  in  order  more  easily  to  follow  her 
counsel,  and  even  thought  of  sending  her  with 
St.  Catharine  of  Svrcden,  to  Johanna,  Queen  of 
Sicily,  who  declared  in  favor  of  Clement  'The 
embassy,  however,  failed,  and  she  died  from  her 
efforts,  April  29th,  at  Rome,  aged  33  years.  She 
was  interred  in  the  Minerva  Church ;  her  skull  is 
preserved  by  the  Dominicans  at  Sienna.  Pius 
II.  canonised  her  in  1461.  Urban  YIII.  changed 
her  festival  to  the  30th  of  April.  She  left  be- 
hind her  six  tracts,  written  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, in  Latin  (dialogi  de  provideniia  Dei),  a 
discourse  on  the  Annunciation,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  letters  in  Italian.  Count  ▼. 
Stolberg  translated  from  the  Italian  a  short 
conversation  by  her  on  the  highest  perfection, 
and  appended  it  to  his  life  of  St.  Vincent  v. 
Paula  (MUnst.,  1818).  Comp.  A,  Butler,  Lives 
of  Saints,  &c.  Pressel. — Beck. 

Catharine  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  St.  Brigitta, 
entered  Risberg  Cloister  in  her  seventh  year. 
She  married  Egard,  a  ^oung  nobleman,  under 
a  mutual  vow  of  continence.  After  Egard's 
and  her  mother's  death  she  entered  the  cloister 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Wastein,  or  IVatzen,  and 
became  abbess,  f  March  24,  1381.  Canonized 
0. 1474. 

Catharine  of  Bologna,  born  1413,  in  Bologna 
(or  Verona),  in  her  twelfth  year  became  Maid 
of  Honor  to  Princess  Margaret.  Subsequently 
she  entered  a  society  of  women  of  the  third 
ord  r  of  St.  Franciscus,  in  Ferrara.  This 
society  became  a  separate  cloister,  styled  (he 
Body  of  Christ,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Clara. 
With  this  Catharine  continued  until  the  found- 
ing of  the  cloister  of  Clarissa  of  Bologna,  of 
which  she  became  first  prioress,  f  March  9, 
1463.  Clem.  VIII.,  a,  1592,  enrolled  her  name 
in  the  Martyrol. ;  but  her  canonization  was  not 
confirmed  until  1724.  In  Bologna,  1511,  1536, 
and  in  Venice,  1583,  appeared  Revelationes 
Cath,  Bonon.  It  is  spurious.  Catharine  wrote 
some  treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  book  of  The  Seven  Spiritual  Wea- 
pons.— Butler's  Lives,  &c. 

Caiharine  of  Qenoa,  bom  about  1447,  daughter 
of  James  v.  Fiesohi,  Vice-king  of  Naples,  mar- 
ried reluctantly,  and  after  her  husband's  death 
devoted  herself  assiduously  to  works  of  charity, 
especially  during  the  plague.  She  practised  the 
severest  asceticism,  f  oept.  14, 1510.  Canonized 
by  Clem.  XII.,  1737.  She  wrote  a  treatise  on 
purgatory,  &c.,  and  a  dialogue  on  the  pure  love 
of  God.  Ilcr  biography,  by  Maralotti,  appeared 
in  1551. 

Caiharine  ofJRiecia,  born  at  Florence  in  1522. 
After  her  mother's  early  death,  Catharine  was 
induced  to  enter  the  cloister  at  Monticellt.  In 
her  fourteenth  year  she  took  the  veil,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Dominicanesses  in  Prato,  Tus- 
cany. She  subjected  herself  to  the  severest 
mortifications.  She  soon  became  mistress  of 
novices,  and  then  sub-prioress,  and  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year  prioress,  ller  renown  for  piety  and 
wisdom  attracted  many  princes  and  cardinals 


to  her  cloister,  especially  Philip  de  Neri, 
t  Feb.  2,  1589.  Canonized  by  Bened.  XIV. 
Biographies  by  Seraphin  Razzi,  and  Philip 
Quido. — Butler's  Lives,  &c. 

Caiharine  de  Medici  purchased  her  place  in 
Church  history  by  her  wickedness  and  blood- 
shedding,  and  bequeathed  to  psychologists  the 
difficult  task  of  showing  that  human  madness  is 
the  terror  of  terrors.      Passion  for  honor  and 
power,  vanity,  and  Italian  artfulness,  combined, 
to  make  her  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  odious 
of  women.     Capefigue  has  toiled  in  vain   to 
invest  her  character  with  redeeming  qualities. 
Impartial  history  has  branded  her  with  infamy, 
ana  holds  her  up  as  a  dark  illustration  of  the 
power  and  hideousness  of  sin.     No  logic  can 
reduce  her  crimes  to  virtues. — She  was  born 
April  30,  1519.     Her  father,  Lorenzo  II.,  died 
before,  her  mother,  Model,  de  la  Tour  d*Au- 
vergne,  at  her  birth.    Clement  VII.,  her  uncle, 
adopted  and  educated  her.     Her  earliest  years 
were  spent  amid  violent  politico-religious  wrang- 
lings.     She  was  placed  in  the  cloister  of  delta 
MurcUe,  in  Florence,  but  the  opposition  of  some 
nuns  drove  her  away.     Francis  I.  sought  her 
hand  for  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleant*. 
Catharine  consented,  and  obtained  a  dowry  of 
100,000  gold  thalers,   on    condition    that  she 
would  renounce  the  right  of  succession  to  her 
father.     She  yielded  all  but  the  dukedom  of 
Albino.      The  marriage  was  consummated  in 
Marseilles,  in  1533.     She  was  universally  wel- 
comed in  her  new  home,  and  especially  ingra- 
tiated herself  with  Francis  I.     Her  person  was 
more  imposing  than  beautiful.     Her  prominent 
eyes  and  open  lips  reminded  one  of  her  grand- 
uncle,  Pope  Leo.     Her  complexion  was  the  dark 
olive  Italian.    Her  strong,  and  subsequently  cor- 
pulent, frame  was  inured  to  exertion,  without 
prejudice  to  gracefulness.    Her  intemperance  in 
eating  brought  on  sovere  attacks  or  sickness. 
She  seemed  to  live  only  for  her  husband  and  a 
few  favorites.     She  cherished  her  family  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  her  large  annual  allowance 
of  money  was  insufficient  for  her  liberality.   The 
death  of  Francis  I.,  preceded  by  that  of  his  oldest 
son,  called  Catharine's  husband  to  the  throne. 
Her  protracted  barrenness  was  now  followed  by 
the  birth  of  several  children ;  and  as  the  wite 
of  the  king,  and  mother  of  several  subsequent 
kings,  she  filled  an  important  place.     But  she 
had  her  trials,  too.     The  beauty  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers  made  her  a  powerful  rival  in  the  king's 
regards.     But  Catharine  subjected  her  jealousy 
to  her  ambition.     She  became  the  life  of  the 
festivities  of  the  court,  and  was  gratified  with 
any  marks  of  admiration.     Somewhat  later  she 
avowed,  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  that 
she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  love  of  her 
husband.     She  also  declared  that  she  possessed 
that  mysterious  family  sympathy  which  gave 
her  a  presentiment  of  every  accident  which 
befell  any  of  her  immediate  relatives.    Under  her 
son,  Francis  II.,  she  was  drawn  out  more  into 
state  business,  that  any  enactments  might  have 
the  authority  of  her  name.     But  the  Guises 
restricted  her  influence.    Maria  Stuart  had  pre- 
cedence of  her.     At  this  time  Michael  I'Hospital 
and  President  Thou  were  her  counsellors.     The 
early  death  of  Francis  II.  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
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the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  Maria  Stuart. 
The  queen-mother  seized  the  reins  ofgQTern- 
ment  during  the  minority  of  Charles  I  a.  Iler 
first  aim  was  to  secure  her  dynastic  interests. 
The  undertaking,  in  that  period  of  party  con- 
flicts and  selfish,  designing  politicians,  might 
hitvo  tested  the  ability  of  the  most  gifled  states- 
men. Catharine  was  a  woman,  a  foreigner,  and 
of  lower  birth.  Policy  required  her  to  use  all 
the  parties  for  her  purpose.  But  the  worst  of 
all  was  her  destitution  of  proper  principles, 
which  made  her  act  under  the  impulse  of  cir- 
cumstances and  her  apparent  interests.  It  is 
our  business  to  notice  her  course  only  in  its 
religious  bearings. 

Catharine  was  no  fanatic.  Not  recreant  to 
the  Romish  faith,  in  which  she  was  born  and 
educated,  and  yet  not  hostile  to  the  reformatory 
tendency  of  the  age,  she  preferred  that  state  of 
things  in  religion  which  caused  least  disturb- 
ance in  the  state.  The  following  incident  shows 
what  she  thought  of  her  Church.  Going,  on 
Corpus  Christi,  to  the  procession  with  the 
young  king,  she  told  him  toat,  whilst  he  should 
show  all  reverence  for  the  host,  he  should  not 
believe  that  the  bread  literally  became  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  king  replied:  ''Others  have 
told  me  the  same,  but  I  am  never  to  mention 
it."  "  Certainly,"  said  Catharine,  laughing, 
"  and  you  must  adhere  to  the  religion  of  your 
ancestors,  or  you  might  injure  your  kingdom, 
and  even  lose  your  throne." — Uer  connection 
with  the  papal  chair  must  have  led  her  to  re- 
gard religion,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone  — to 
think  Romanism  the  policy  of  kings.  In  her, 
skepticism  and  superstition  were  combined ; 
for  she  consulted  astrology  and  wore  strange 
amulets.  Her  timidity  and  indecision  of  cha- 
racter agreed  with  this.  She  most  ardently 
desired  rest  and  peace  for  herself  and  her  king- 
dom, and  disliked  war  and  violence,  even  as  a 
means  to  these.  The  opposing  parties  she  made 
subservient  to  her  interests.  She  trusted  no  one ; 
and  was  not  trusted.  In  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion and  fair  words  she  was  a  master.  In  her 
cabinet  she  grieved  and  wept;  in  public  she 
wiped  away  her  tears  and  smiled.  Divine  laws 
were  no  hindrance  in  her  way,  and  though  not 
lecherous  herself,  she  used  her  maids  of  honor 
to  gain  the  aid  of  men  of  influence  around  her. 
The  Italian  principle,  that  any  life  might  be 
sacrificed  to  political  ends,  was  hers. — At  first 
she  adopted  the  policy  of  toleration,  called  a 
conference  of  Protestants  and  Romanists,  and 
even  asked  Clement  VII.  to  approve  of  certain 
heretical  propositions,  touching  images,  baptism 
with  water  and  the  word  only,  communion  in 
both  kinds,  hymns  in  the  vernacular  at  the 
communion,  and  the  abolition  of  Corpus  ChristL 
Besa  attended  the  conference,  and  she  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  preach  at 
the  court.  Chancellor  Tllospital,  on  opening 
the  colloquium  (Sept.  9,  1561),  exhorted  all  to 
exercise  humility,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing harmony:  "We  need  no  more  books, 
but  a  better  understandiog  of  the  Bible.  Do 
not  think  the  Protestants  enemies;  they  are 
Christians,  baptized  like  ourselves;  do  not  con- 
demn them  through  mere  prejudice."    A  month 

'''*t  the*  colloquy  was  ctosed,  without  having 


effected  anythbg.  But  as  the  Protestants  grtw 
more  courageous,  held  public  worship  in  Paris, 
and  even  requested,  through  Admiral  Colignj, 
religious  freedom,  Catharine  thought  she  most 

Jrield,  and  in  January,  1562,  issued  an  edict 
egalizing  public  assemblies  of  the  Calvinists. 
But  the  tide  soon  turned.    The  ELing  of  Na- 
varre abjured  Protestanism,  Coligny  and  bis 
brothers  auit  the  court,  the  Guises  won  the 
game,  ana  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the 
extermination  of  heretics.    In  the  massacre  of 
Vassy  the  edict  of  January  was  abolished.    The 
Duke  of  Guiso  entered  Paris  in  triumph.    Catha- 
rine was  grieved,  but  had  no  time  to  rally  the 
Calvinists.    The  duke  had  her  and  Charles  IX. 
brought  from  Fontainebleau  to  Melun,  from 
Melun  to  Paris.    No  one  knew  who  ruled,  and 
the  Protestants  flew  to  their  weapons.     The 
queen  not  merely  approved  of  the  course  adopted 
b^  the  Iluguenots,  but  8oo|;bt  to  Bid  it  in  the 
king's  name.      Both  parties  called  straogere 
into  the  country.    The  Protestants  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Sept.  20,  1562.     The  war  seemed 
to  spread.    But  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
(Feb.  18,  1563),  at  once  ohan^d  things.    Oa 
nis  deathbed  he  is  said  to  have  advised  the  qaeeo 
to  conclude  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible.    Thii 
was  done  on  March  19,  by  the  treaty  of  AmboiM. 
Charles  was  now  (being  fourteen  yean  old)  de- 
clared of  age,  although  Catharine  still  kept  hold 
of  the  reins.     She  now  thought  of  assembliDf 
the  chief  princes,  and  adopting  measures  to  com- 
pel the  I^ope  to  grant  some   things   he  baa 
nitherto  retused.      She  seems  reaUy  to  have 
desired  to  preserve  the  peace.    But  the  spirit 
of  party,  and  the  efforts  of  Jesuits,  product  in 
France  an  excitement  opposed  to  Uie  feeling  of 
the  court.    Strong  measures  against  the  Hagae- 
nots  were  urged.    But  Catharine  resisted,  and 
also  refused  to  remove  Tllospital.    She  even 
talked  of  calling  another  conference,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  decrees  of  Trent.    Mean- 
while the  brief  peace  was  broken.    The  parties 
were  again  in  arms.    In '  several  battles  the 
Protestants  were  defeated,  when  the  peace  of 
August  8th  came  to  the  Calvinists'  relief.    The 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Catbarine'i 
youngest  daughter,   Margaret  of  Yalois,  vas 
now  proposed.    Even  Coligny  ventured  to  the 
court,  and  was  welcomed  by  Catharine  and  the 
king.     But  now  the  jealousy  of  Catharine  vas 
aroused ;  she  dreaded  her  son's  intimacy  vith 
Coligny,  who  urged  the  war  wiUi  Spain,    it 
her  reauest  a  council  was  once  more  called 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  majori^  opposed 
Coligny's  plan.    Coli^y  then  said,  he  hoped 
the  king  would  not  object  if  he  and  his  friends 
would  aid  the  Prince  of  Orange.    This  remark 
excited  attention.     One  word  led  to  another. 
Finally  Coligny  said :   "  Madame,  the  king  is 
now  avoiding  one  war  which  might  bo  an  ad- 
vantage ;  Ood  forbid  that  another  should  break 
forth  which  he  cannot  escape."    Although  this 
referred  to  the  war  in  Flanders,  Catharine  re- 
garded it  as  a  threat  of  a  new  rebellion.    From 
that  moment  she  determined  to  get  rid  of  him. 
On  August  22,  Coligny  went  from  the  Lou^ 
to  bis  dwelling,  and  on  the  war  was  shot  at 
from  the  window  of  a  house  belongiog  to  an 
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adherent  of  tbe  Guises.  It  is  affirmed  by  the 
initiated,  that,  had  he  been  killed,  Catharine 
voald  have  been  appeased.  His  escape  made 
him  the  more  dangerous  for  her.  The  Hugue- 
nots crowded  around  their  leader.  Suspicion 
pointed  to  the  right  source  of  the  attempted 
assassination.  Catharine  had  some  Italians  in 
her  council  who  thought  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  murder  of  the 
leader  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Angouldme,  a  natural  brother  of  the  king, 
OS  well  as  Marshal  Tavannes,  were  of  the  same 
mind.  Only  the  king's  approval  was  wanting. 
Charles  now  first  discovered  that  the  attempt  on 
Coligny  had  started  with  his  mother.  He  pro- 
nounced it  cruel.  She  answered,  '*  Sometimes 
mildness  is  cruelty,  and  cruelty  mildness."  He 
could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  his  friends,  but 
Catharine  threatened  to  auit  the  court.  Charles 
yielded,  and  even  seizea  the  thought  with  all 
his  natural  ardor.  The  preparations  were 
hastily  made,  and  in  Bartholomew's  night  the 
queen's  vengeance  was  sated,  and  the  spirits 
of  retribution  invoked  upon  the  royal  house. — 
Catharine  had  now  but  one  more  concern,  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Guises.  To  this  end 
she  thought  she  might  take  a  middle  position, 
even  after  the  massacre.  She  tried  by  smooth 
words  to  restore  quietness.  Failing  to  extermi- 
nate Protestantism  by  murder,  she  degraded 
herself  into  a  bawd,  and  sought  to  operate 
on  Protestant  nobles  by  means  of  fascinating 
maidens.  She  also  tried  to  ensnare  the  Hugue- 
nots by  affected  piety.  Five  years  thus  passed. 
We  omit  the  furtner  efforts  of  the  queen  to  steer 
between  the  two  party  extremes.  On  both 
sides  she  struck  on  rocks,  and  was  in  turn 
attracted  and  repelled  by  each.  She  died  early 
in  1588,  aged  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a  shat- 
tered crown  and  party  dissensions  to  her  son. 
In  her  grave,  the  Calvinists  cursed,  and  the 
Romanists  despised  her.  This  was  the  reward 
of  intrigue,  treachery  and  crime  I  Henry  III. 
died  in  1589;  with  him  perished  the  race 
of  Yalois.  Francis  I.  died  a  vile  death  *, 
Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tourna- 
ment ;  Francis  II.  did  not  reach  his  majority ; 
Charles  IX.  died  in  the  spasms  of  an  unknown 
disease ;  Henry  III.  was  murdered!  The  family 
bears  the  ineffaceable  brand  of  Bartholomew's 
night!  And  though  Catharine's  conscience 
was  seared  against  all  compunctions,  she  was 
forced  to  confess  that  she  had  badly  played  her 
game  of  infamy,  and  that  crime  is  the  worst  folly. 
(SoLDAX,  Gesch.  d.  Prot.  in  Frankr. ;  Ranks, 
franz.  Gesch.;  Capefioue,  Cath.  de  Midicis: 
Paris,  1856.)  Th.  Prkssel.* 

CatharintU,  Ambrose  (originally,  Lancelot 
Politus],  a  Dominican,  and  Archb.  of  Conza,  in 
Naples,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  1487.  He  visited 
the  chief  schools  of  Italy  and  France,  and  ac- 
quired reputation  for  learning.  Returning  to 
Sienna,  he  became  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  had  the  subsequent  Pope  Julius  III.  for  a 
hearer.  Leo  X.  made  him  a  consistorial  advo- 
cate.^ Weary  of  court-life,  he  went  to  Florence 
in  his  30th  year,  and  joined  tho  Dominicans. 
During  his  novitiate,  he  wrote  five  books  against 
Luther,  entitled:  Ad,  CaroL  Max.  imperat.  et 
Hispan,  regem,  F,  Amhr,  Cathar.  Apologia  pro 


veriiate  Cathol,  et  Apostol.  fidei,  &c. ;  Fhr,,  fol., 
1520.  In  1521  he  published  his  Excusatio,  &c. ; 
in  1532  his  Speculum  hcereiicorum,  &c.  (Rome, 
1532  ;  a  better  ed.  in  Lyons,  1541).  In  Paris 
he  obtained  permission  to  publish  his  adnotat. 
in  excerpta  micedam  de  comm.  Card,  Cajetani 
dogmata^  1535.  In  1537  he  published  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  diocesan  Synod  of  Lyons,  and 
m  1542,  a  collection  of  treatises  on  various  sub- 
jects. Returning  to  Italy  after  1543,  he  wrote 
several  controversial  works.  He  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  preached  there,  Feb.  4, 
1546.  There  he  became  involved  with  the  chief 
theologians  of  his  order,  which  led  him  into 
controversial  writings  again.  Still  Paul  III. 
appointed  him  (Aug.  27,  1546),  bishop  of  Mi- 
nori,  after  which  he  attended  the  Council  offi- 
cially, and  produced  other  controversial  writings. 
He  found  a  prominent  opponent  in  Bellarmin. 
He  died  on  nis  way  to  Rome,  whither  he  was 
goingfor  the  Cardinal's  hat,  on  Nov.  8, 1553  (See 
his  £Jxpurgatio  adv,  apolog,  Dominici  a  Soto.; 
Jac.  QufTiF,  et  Jac.  Echard,  Scriptores  ordinia 
prcedicatorum,  IL  (Paris,  1721),  p.  144-151, 
332,  825).^  ^  ^  Tn.  Pressel.* 

Catholioinn.  —  This  term  denotes  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  tho  general,  the  uni- 
versal, the  whole;  in  distinction  from  separa- 
tism and  individuality.  It  is  appropriated  to 
the  sphere  of  Christianity,  and  has  primary  re- 
ference to  the  Christian  Church.  From  the 
earliest  period,  the  Christian  Church  calls  her- 
self Catholic,  universal ;  (1)  as  destined  to  em- 
brace believers  of  all  nations,  instead  of  attach- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Judaism;  tbe  religious 
fellowship  to  a  particular  body  politic ;  (2)  as 
holding  the  whole  truth  which  was  propagated 
from  the  Apostles  in  the  Churches  ;  which  was 
transmitted  through  the  appointed  organs,  the 
holders  of  the  sacred  office,  the  bishops  insti- 
tuted by  the  Apostles,  or  those  authorized  by 
them;  and  which  was  maintained  in  all  tho 
Churches  with  essential  unanimity.  Adherence 
to  this  whole  body  of  truth,  to  this  sacred  tra- 
dition, was  Catholicism ;  and  the  adherents 
called  themselves  Catholics,  and  were  called  so 
by  others.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
those  who  departed  from  the  general  current  of 
tradition ;  who  did  not  regulate  their  thought 
and  action  by  the  standard  of  faith ;  who  took 
up  with  peculiar  views,  chosen  by  themsolvesy 
and  deviating  from  the  general  mind  of  the 
Church.  These  were,  perhaps,  heretics  proper, 
who  obtruded  errors  and  systems  of  error  which 
subvert  tbe  foundations  of  Christianity ;  or  they 
were  heterodox,  who,  with  fundamental  views 
essentially  Christian,  apprehended  incorrectly 
particular  points  of  Christian  truth ;  or  they 
were  those  who,  from  a  falsely  legal,  or  falsely 
evangelical  turn,  sought  to  restore  the  truly 
primitive,  or  to  realise  a  perfect  Christianity ; 
and,  undervaluing  or  denying  the  Apostolic  tr.;- 
dition,  or  the  form  of  revealed  truth  in  the 
Apostolic  Churches,  contended  for  and  claimed 
to  possess,  a  purity  of  morals,  discipline,  or 
doctrine,  compared  with  which  the  CathoHo 
body  appeared  corrupt,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  true  Church. 

Accordingly,  we  observe  a  threefold  set  of  an- 
tagonisms against  Catholicism :  1.  The  Hereti- 
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oal ;  as  the  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  and  Manichae- 1 
ana,  who  set  op  Judaism  or  heathenism  under 
a  Christian  garb,  or,  at  least,  disfigured  its 
groundwork  with  Jewish  or  bonthenish  inter- 
mixtures; 2.  The  Heterodox,  who  held  the 
Christian  principles,  in  the  main,  but  deviated 
from  the  traditional  or  Scriptural  way  of  con- 
ceiving particular  doctrines;  as  the  Monarchians 
under  their  manifold  phases;  afterwards  the 
Arians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  and  the 
Pelagians  ;  whose  ways  of  thinking,  indeed,  in 
various  degrees  approached  the  heretical  more 
or  less,  and,  strictly  carried  out,  could  appear 
like  heresy,  yet  in  reality  did  not  amount  to 
that ;  and  3.  The  Schismatics,  who  boasted  of 
superior  purity  in  theory  or  practice,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  Catholic  Church  as  antiquated 
or  degenerate.  Such  were  the  Montanists,  No- 
vatians,  Donatists,  and  others. 

In  these  anti-catholic  movements,  we  observe 
sometimes  a  lingering  in  obscure  and  indefinite 
views  which  should  have  been  lefl  behind ;  some- 
times an  ill-judging  precipitancy,  provoked, 
however,  by  real  evils  to  be  resisted.  And  the 
proper  course  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to 
appropriate  to  herself  the  true  and  the  right  in 
these  movements,  renouncing  the  wrong.  She 
would  thus  have  proved  herself  Catholic,  as 
embodying,  in  its  unity  and  completeness,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  system,  and  as  having  the 
divinely  appointed  means,  and  the  divinely 
wrought  intention  of  becoming  herself  more 
and  more  pervaded  by  the  power  of  truth  and 
holiness.  Wherever  wo  observe  the  tendency 
to  true  Catholicity,  there  we  find  the  Churcn 
striving  after  universal  extension,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  it.  We  find  her  striving 
to  rise  above  all  diversity  of  opinion  and  of 
constitution ;  to  become  thoroughly  possessed 
of  truth  and  holiness.  The  one  tendency  we 
may  call  exteruive  Catholicity,  the  other,  inten- 
sive. But  since,  in  this  earthly  stage,  the  Chris- 
tian principle  is  never  perfectly  imbibed ;  since, 
both  as  to  universality  and  inward  perfection, 
the  Church  has  always  room  to  aovance ;  it 
follows,  that  the  true  Catholic  spirit  is  always 
reaching  forward  in  its  development,  and  is 
never  content  with  present  attainments.  This 
feature  of  Catholicism  we  may  call  the  pro- 
tensive. 

That  such  a  Catholicism  as  that  above  de- 
lineated, existed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  And  even  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  period^  from  the 
fourth  century  downward,  it  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. There  appears,  indeed,  after  the 
Roman  empire,  reduced  to  an  unimportant  rem- 
nant, was  incorporated  with  the  Church,  a  rela- 
tive quieting  of  the  impulse  towards  extension ; 
still  the  genuine  Catholicism,  in  its  most  emi- 
nent representatives,  went  beyond  those  bounds, 
towards  the  groat  nations,  foreign,  and  more  or 
less  hostile  to  tho  empire ;  partly  in  the  hope, 
that  Christianity  might  find  a  better  soil  in 
those  uncorrupted  races,  than  among  the  de- 
generate masses  who  had  become  unsusceptible 
of  true  religious  transformation.  The  period 
was  not  deficient  in  testimony  that  the  Church 
was  aiming  at  aanctification ;  although  in  con- 
**'*Tion  with  the  reception  of  the  masses  into 


what  was  now  the  established  Church,  there 
was  manifest  neglect  of  purifying  discipUne. 
As  to  appropriating  to  itself  the  Christian  truA 
in  full,  the  Church,  indeed,  collected  into  per> 
manent  general  confessions  the  leading  state- 
ments of  gospel  doctrine ;  yet  kept  up  an  active 
effort  to  fix  upon  the  most  accurate  definitions 
of  the  matter  of  revelation,  and  thus  always  go 
on  1o  clearer  knowledge.  This  appears  in  her 
labors  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  Chris- 
tology,  and  Anthropology. 

The  same  can  also  be  said  without  hesitation, 
of  the  mediceval  period.     The  expansive  force  is 
extremely  active  throughout  the  Oermano-Scla- 
vonio  nations,  and  does  not  rest  till  the  whole 
are  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity ;  and 
having  achieved  this,  it  reached  forth,  though, 
with  comparatively  little  success,  into  remoter 
regions,  more  or  less  beyond  the  historical  circle 
of  that  age.    Vast  pains  were  taken  to  restore 
and  to  manifest  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  advance  constantly  towards  the  complete  so- 
lution of  this  part  of  the  problem  of  intensive 
Catholicity.    There  were  powerful  movements 
of  the  Church  and  of  particular  communities  in 
frequent  and  energetic  testimonies,  by  word  and 
deed,  to  put  effectual  checks  on  gross  manners 
and  immoral  propensities.    But,  with  respect  to 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  truth,  there  was 
extraordinary  zeal  and  solicitude,  not  only  to 
exhibit  and  preserve  the  entire  gains  of  former 
exertions  for  the  present  and  future  generations, 
but  also  to  engage  a  more  strenuous  and  efficient 
activity  of  thought  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Christian  system,  and  to  produce  a  firmer 
conviction,  which  would  overcome  rieinii;  doubt, 
and  dissipate  all  appearance  of  internal  contra- 
diction.    There  is  in  all  this  a  strong  develop- 
ing force,  a  powerful  effort  for  advancement. 
But  there  was  also  progress  in  another  respect : 
Catholicism    remained    not    a   mere    instinct, 
but  rose  into  clear  intelligence.    It  became  a 
theory  of  CcUholiciiy,   which  would   illustrate 
itself  in  practice.    There  was  need  of  laying 
firmly  the  foundation   for  distinguishing   the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  untruth  of 
heresy.    Yincentius  says,  that  for  establishing 
the  faith,  these  two  things  are  requisite:  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Cfatholic  Church.    Since  Holy  Scripture, 
which  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  all-sufficient,  is 
from  its  depth  so  very  differently  understood, 
there  must  be  joined  with  it  the  authority  of  the 
churchly  apprehension  (intelligentia).     Its  in- 
terpretation, especially  in  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  the  Catnolic  doctrine,  must  be  conducted 
agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  this  is  eauivalent  to  receiving  what  is  be- 
lieved everywnore,  always,  and  by  all.     For  the 
truly  and  properly  catholto  is  that  which  con- 
tains ever^  thin^  in  a  universal  way.     This  in- 
volves universality,  antiquity,  unanimity.    We 
agree  with  this  when  we  recognise  as  the  true 
faith,  that  which  the  whole  Church  on  earth 
oonfesses;  when  we  do  not  deviate  from  the 
clearly  given  sense  of  the  fathers;  when,  of 
these  early  teachings,  we  follow  what  was  de- 
clared by  all  or  most  of  the  publio  teachers.    In 
opposition  to  a  seceding  portion  of  the  Chnrch 
from  tho  fellowship  of  the  common  ^th,  the 
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Catbolio  Christian  insists  upon  tKe  integrity  of 
Uie  body  universal.     In  opposition  to  any  inno- 
vation  which    strives    to    corrupt    the  whole 
Church,  he  holds  upon  antiquity ;  and  if,  per- 
chance, in  antiquity  he  finds  a  few  infected  with 
error,  he  abides  by  the  old  general  decrees  of 
the  Church.    Where  such  are  wanting,  he  adopts 
what  he  finds  by  comparison  to  be  the  concur- 
rent, publis,  fully  and  constantly  declared  views 
of  teachers  of  different  times  and  places,  who 
hare  continued  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
the  one  Catholic  Church. 

Thus,  Yincentius,  while  he  asserts  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  the  past  as  a  mark 
of  Catholicity,  agreeably  to  the  "divine  decree" 
of  tho  Ephesian  Council,  enacted  by  the  bishops 
of  almost  the  entire  east,  to  establish  for  the 
faith  of  posterity  nothing  but  what  was  stead- 
fastly   and    consistently    held    by    the    holy 
Fathers,  be  advocates  no  sluggish  standing  still, 
no  stagnant  traditionalism.    Faith  should  make 
progress,  but  no  change.    Progress  is  self-de- 
Tclopment;   change  is  turning  into  something 
else.  The  intelligence,  science,  and  wisdom  of  in- 
dividuals, and  of  the  whole  Church,  may,  in  suc- 
cessive periods,  increase ;  but  only  in  their  form. 
In  sense,  doctrine,  or  opinion,  they  must  remain 
the  same,  as  even  organised  bodies  continue  the 
same  in  all  their  development  through  a  course 
of  years.    Christian  doctrine  must  obey  this 
Itfw   of  right  development.      It  should  grow 
firmer,  wider,  higher,  by  time,  but  remain  in- 
corrupt and  inviolable;  be  full  and  perfect  in 
the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  proper 
members  and  senses ;  and  allow  no  detriment 
to  its  proper  character,  no  change  of  its  defini- 
tion.    "  What  the  faith  of  the  fathers  sowed  in 
the  Church  of  God,  is  cultivated  and  watched 
by  the  diligence  of  tho  children.    It  flourishes 
and  ripens,  kc.    If  one  point  of  doctrine  is  given 
up,  another  and  another  is  at  once  excepted  to, 
till  the  whole  is  abolished.    Mix  the  old  with 
new,  the  native  with  foreign,  the  sacred  with 
profane,  and  soon  nothing  pure  is  left." 

This  is  essentially  correct.  There  is  a  pro- 
fteius,  a  perpetual  progressiveness  in  quantity 
and  quality,  m  which  the  original  fulness  of  the 
troth  displays  itself  more  and  more.  It  is  a 
working  out  of  itself  by  degrees.  The  earlier 
foreshows  the  later.  There  is  no  accretion  of 
what  did  not  co-exist  in  principle  before.  No- 
thing essentially  belongmg  to  the  system  is 
taken  away.  But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  this  theory  presents,  in  a  manner,  one  side 
only  of  the  subject,  which,  on  a  closer  view,  has 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  collective  ap- 
prehension of  doctrine  by  the  Church,  as  given 
in  the  unanimity  of  an  orthodox  clergy  and 
chair  of  theology,  concilium  aacerdoium,  and 
concilium  magistrorum,  is  here  the  rule  of  ab- 
solute authority,  and  a  progressively  formative 
activity  is  allowed  only  for  settling  points  yet 
undecided,  and  not  fixed  and  stated  in  fonxk  by 
the  Church.  As  to  what  is  defined  and  esta- 
blished, it  is  merely  preservative.  The  empiri- 
cal Church  appears  in  those  two  orders  as  the 
infallible,  inspired  interpreter  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine ;  so  that  a  dogmatical  statement,  approved 
by  an  assembly  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Church,  or  commanding  any  considerable 


unanimity  of  the  teachers  passing  for  orthodox, 
can  never  need  any  farther  improvement. 
Hence,  no  purer  and  fuller  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  arising  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
written  word,  is  admissible. 

Such  a  theory  is  deficient  in  the  profounder 
recognition  of  that  human  corruption,  which 
disturbs  no  less  the  general  life  of  the  Church, 
than  the  life  of  individuals,  in  its  temporal  de- 
velopment, and  which  forbids  that  we  should 
any  more  presume  freedom  from  error,  than 
freedom  from  sin.  It  is  deficient  also  in  the 
understanding  of  that  evangelical^  freedom,  by 
virtue  of  which,  in  sincere  submission  to  the 
Only  Sinless  and  Unerring,  in  unwavering  as- 
sent to  the  pure  testimony  concerning  Him,  we 
acquire  both  the  qualification  and  the  right  to 
consult  the  farther  improvement  of  doctrinal 
definitions  hitherto  in  use. 

Catholic  development  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
onward  movement  towards  the  full  display  of 
original  truth.  Though  of  divine  origin,  and 
governed  by  the  divine  spirit,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  human.  It  is  not  indeed  the  anthropio, 
like  the  personal  development  of  the  Saviour, 
nor  a  product  of  the  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  pure  human  nature,  which  in  a  sinless  pro- 
cess forms  itself  to  a  life  of  pure  truth  and  holi- 
ness. It  is  a  divine-human  process,  arising 
from  the  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  sinful 
human  nature ;  a  nature  to  be  first  regenerated 
by  that  spirit,  then  progressively  renewed  and 
sanctified  ;  and,  while  this  work  goes  on,  which 
is  never  finished  in  the  earthly  state,  there  con- 
stantly arise  from  this  human  nature  sinful 
motions,  which  disturb  and  impair  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  work  of  the  spirit, 
through  all  these  hindrances,  goes  on  victo- 
riously to  final  completion,  and  the  very  disturb- 
ances and  obstacles  it  encounters  are  made  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

At  first,  however,  and  thus  far,  has  the  evolu- 
tion to  force  its  way  through  involutions,  tra- 
dition through  disfigurations ;  so  that  a  critical, 
purifying,  reformatory  action  is  apparent.  But 
this  can  proceed  only  from  those  members  who 
take  somewhat  independent  and  liberal  views 
of  tradition,  and  who  can  exert  a  purifying  re- 
action upon  the  stream,  while  they  are  borne 
along  upon  it.  It  depends  upon  the  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  consisting  of 
members  which  have  the  character  of  personal' 
iiy ;  individuals,  with  the  living  sense  of  the 
general  or  universal ;  each  one  in  free  conseious 
exercise,  appropriating  the  universal  to  himself, 
and  maintaining  such  action  and  reaction  with 
the  common  life,  that  while  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  it,  he  contributes  to  determine  its 
motion.  This  influence  can  be  purifying  and 
reformatory,  for  this  reason ;  that  the  whole  is 
not  an  isolated  thing,  or  a  system  which  is  no- 
thing but  what  it  outwardly  appears  to  be ;  but 
holds  a  constant,  inseparable,  and  vital  connexion 
mUi  ike  personal  Ood-man,  Christ  as  head ;  that 
this  ever  present  personality  exerts,  through 
tho  word  and  sacraments,  an  enlightening  and 
enlivening  influence  on  the  whole,  and  on  each 
individual.  Thus  each  individual  becomes  a 
person  in  whom  Christ  lives,  and  from  whom  he 
spreads  light  and  life  into  the  body,  as  he  also 
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supplies  nourishment  from  the  body  to  the  in- 
dividual.  Thus,  too,  the  individuals,  as  personal 
bearers  of  this  life,  have,  in  the  whole,  their 

Srerogatives,  and  towards  the  whole,  their 
uties.  This  power  and  this  right  of  personal- 
ity in  the  common  life  of  Christianity,  have 
this  essential  basis :  that  the  triune  Qod  is  alto- 
gether and  most  strictly  personal,  and  works 
agreeably  to  his  nature.  Ilis  whole  work,  crea- 
tion, redemption,  sanctification,  aims  at  a  per- 
sonal application,  to  produce  a  personal  divine- 
human  life.  The  common  life,  which  ho  re- 
plenishes, and  which  is  borne  as  in  the  womb, 
and  endowed  with  a  soul  by  his  word  and  spirit, 
he  makes,  as  such,  the  motherly  source  from 
which  the  personal  life  proceeds  and  derives 
nourishment,  and  then  again,  makes  the  per- 
sonal life  contribute  to  purify,  strengthen,  and 
exalt  the  universal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  positive  opposite  of  Ca- 
tholicism —  to  Protestantism,  Protestanism  de- 
rived indeed  its  name,  and  its  full  historical 
consciousness  and  self-subsistence,  from  the  Re- 
formation of  the  16th  century ;  but  is  otherwise 
as  old  as  Catholicism,  in  which  it  was  at  first 
held  as  in  solution.  It  became  possibly  pre- 
cipitated by  degrees,  as  Catholicism  became 
degenerate,  and  the  Church  corrupt. 

This  degeneracy t  however,  is  to  be  conceived 
from  the  more  strictly  definedidea  of  Catholicism, 
which,  by  degenerating,  finally  becomes  a  car- 
ricature.  In  Catholicism,  generally,  the  great 
whole  is  embraced  as  the  sphere  of  activity  of 
the  divine-human  spirit,  which  experiences  that 
activity  as  recipient,  and  produces  it  as  instru- 
ment. It  becomes  degenerate  in  three  ways. 
I.  By  thrusting  the  principle  into  the  back- 
ground compared  with  the  bearer;  the  Head, 
Christ,  compared  with  the  Church.  2.  By  con- 
ceiving the  whole  so  abstractly,  as  to  lose  sight, 
more  or  less,  of  the  individual  personal  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  a  false  repose  with  reference  to 
growth  or  progress ;  contentment  with  a  present 
Btskie.  These  three  ways  of  degeneracy,  how- 
ever, are  never  entirely  separate.  1)  The  first 
does  not,  at  least,  of  necessity,  consist  in  re- 
garding the  Church  as  the  medium  for  the  rise 
and  continuance  of  the  spiritual  life  of  indi- 
viduals, as  a  bearing,  nursing  mother.  There  is 
verily  a  truth  in  this ;  and  the  error  begins, 
when  we  view  the  operation  of  Christ  as  rising 
solely  in  that  of  the  Church.  There  is  then  no 
distinction  to  be  made,  between  evil-minded 
heretics  or  schismatics,  and  those  who  wish  to 
rise  above  the  hitherto  prevalent  standard  of 
Church  doctrine  and  order,  to  that  which  is 
more  perfect;  who  would  criticise  the  existing 
standard,  it  may  be  with  somewhat  hasty,  im- 
moderate zeal,  from  their  higher  independence, 
not  attacking  any  fundamental  points  in  the 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  mother  Church,  but 
censuring  particular  blemishes,  and  endeavoring 
to  remove  them ;  or,  it  may  be  only  as  mature 
Christians  aim  to  assert  a  sort  of  independence, 
and  with  one  view  or  another,  propose  to  fall 
back  from  what  has  become  the  settled  usage 
of  the  Church,  from  the  empirical  form  of  the 
Ohuroh  of  Christ,  as  imperfect,  upon  Christ 
himself,  the  perfect,  and  to  vindicate  for  original 

~^H  and  holinen  a  renewing  energy  for  far* 


ther  improvement  The  more  the  Church  im- 
pels such  as  wholly  wrong,  and  clears  herseljf 
by  excommunication,  instead  of  proving  and 
holding  fast  what  is  good,  the  more  she  appean 
wholly  gone  in  forgetting  and  ignoring  en 
Head.  And  this  impropriety  prevails  all  the 
more  easily,  the  more  the  Church  effects  one 
close  organization,  with  which  she  becomes  sa^ 
isfied,  and  the  more  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in- 
cline to  carry  out  their  own  will,  whether  bj 
ruling  majorities,  or  by  a  despotic  autboritj. 
The  danger  is  greatest  when  the  Church  be- 
comes mon.archical,  where  one  will  bears  siraj. 
The  monarch  becomes  then  the  representatiTe 
of  Christ,  and  though  every  thing  in  form  is 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  this  name  is  bat  a 
means  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  exist- 
ing arbitrary  head.  That  the  mediaeval  Cs- 
tholicism  came  to  this  pass  is  notorious. 

Here  is  a  degeneracy  of  Catholicism  which 
can  have  its  root  in  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
the  Church  ignores  and  forgets   her  constant 
proneness  to  error  and  sin,  that  she  makes  be^ 
I  self  equal  with  Christ  in  holiness  and  freedom 
from  error,  that  she  thus  makes  nature  pioos 
and  holy.     This  is  that  Pdagian  element,  whieh 
resides  always  in   the   false   Catholicism,  and 
which  leads  directly  to  the  deification  of  mea 
Hence,  the  actual  man-worship,  prayer  to  Maiy 
and  to  saints,  which  displace  the  worship  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  heathenish  returns  under 
a  Christian  form.    At  length,  Mary  takes  the 
place  of  Christ  as  the  proper  mediatrix,  sup- 
planting the  God-man  in  Christ,   as  the  per- 
petual mediating  power;'  nay,  is  set  in  a  met- 
sure  above  him,  commanding  him,  controIIiDg 
him,  as  the  mother  the  child,  and  finally  raised, 
as  the  mother  of  God,  to  absolute  deity ;  aboTS 
the  need  of  redemption ;  not  sanctified  by  the 
retrospective  operation  of  the  atoning  and  the 
renewing  power,  which  extends  ab^lutely  to 
humanity  in  all   times  and  places,  and  thus 
fitted  for  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy 
Son  of  God ;  but  coming  at  first  into  existence 
pure,  free  from  the  common  taint  of  human 
nature ;  equal  therefore  in  this  respect  to  the 
God-man;  nay,  superior  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
his  pure  conception  is  made  dependent  on  her 
constitution.    The  assumption  of  the  mfnacMr 
late  (passive)  conception  of  Mary,  erected  into 
a  dogma  of  the  Church,  is  the  culmination  of 
the  corruption  of  Catholicism,'  worthy  of  Jesuit 
ism,  we  might  say,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Jesus,  but  in  fact  denies,  and  tries  to  supplant 
him;    a  telling  symbol  of  that  error  which 
ascribes  to  the  priesthood  power  "  to  make  the 
Lord ;"  setting  that  priesthood  thus  much  .ibove 
Christ;  using  indeed  his  name  and  word  for 
this  purpose,  but  only  as  a  sort  of  spell  of 
"  holy  magic."    This  Christ,  whom  the  Church 
by  her  ministers  produces,  this  made  Lord,  is 

*  Not  in  expressly  dogmatical  statement,  or  by  alter- 
ing  tbo  symboHo  testimony,  bat  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  since  Christ  ii  calletl  the  Lord,  and  is  rieir«d 
08  one  who  must  be  propitiated  by  Mary. 

'As  early  as  when  Thomaa  Aquinas  strikiofly re- 
sisted the  adoption  of  this  dogma.  Duns  Seotoi  sr^wl 
its  admissibility,  because  it  redounds  to  the  hi|:her 
honor  of  the  Virgin ;  and,  in  bis  reasoning,  the  whole 
pseudo-catholio  sentiment  comes  oat  into  glariog  light 
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now  gapreme ;  the  offering;  of  him  has  in  itself 
tbe  perfect  saviDg  force,  his  festival  is  the  feast 
of  all  the  feasts  of  the  Church. 

2)  This  false  Catholicism,  which  thus  shows  it- 
self in  putting  Christ  hehind  the  Church,  or  in  set- 
ting him  forth  as  now  making  the  saying  atone- 
ment, rather  than  as  having  made  it  in  his  past 
appearance  in  the  flesh,  operated  also  in  the 
second  vjoy  mentioned  ahoTe,  hy  conceiving  the 
whole  so  abstractly  as  to  overlooK  the  individual 
personal  members,  or  to  thrust  them  and  their 
prerogatives  into  the  baok-ground.  The  whole, 
the  universal,  should  be  all,  and  do  all.  This 
whole,  however,  is  the  Chm-ch  as  an  institution, 
or  in  her  outward  institutions,  chiefly  the  sacra- 
ments and  their  bearers,  the  priests.  The  priest- 
hood hero  is  the  Church  proper,  the  substance 
of  the  Church.  To  it  belongs  activity.  It  is 
the  exclusive  medium  of  salvation  by  means  of 
its  sacramental  acts.  These,  as  outward  acts, 
have  saving  efficacy.  They  work  ex  opere  ope- 
rata.  A  person  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
experiences  this  belief,  whatever  may  be  his  in- 
ward susceptibility.  The  communication  of 
grace  depends  not  on  any  degree  of  this  sus- 
ceptibility. Unless  mortal  sin  without  repent- 
ance, confession,  and  priestly  absolution,  pre- 
vents, the  priestly  acts  always  exert  supernatu- 
ral saving  power. 

Bat  while  thus,  in  connexion  with  the  me- 
diating priesthood,  the  personality  of  the  re- 
ceiving members  is  lost  in  mere  passivity,  it 
becomes  active,  on  the  contrary,  in  relation  to 
divine  grace  itself,  but  in  a  way  which  destroys 
the  purity  of  the  grace.  It  is  combined  with 
the  idea  of  merit  Instead  of  the  divinely 
wrought  adaptation  to  the  grace  received  (walk- 
ing worthy  of  grace),  and  to  the  object  it  aims 
at  (Col.  1 :  12),  there  comes  up  the  notion  of  re- 
ward, agreeably  to  the  whole  legal,  outward 
point  of  view.  Instead  of  a  child  who  is  be- 
loved of  God  in  Christ,  who  yields  his  life  to  the 
constraining  power  of  divine  love,  who,  thus 
being  through  Christ  dwelling  in  him  more 
and  more  conscious  that  he  pleases  Ood,  be- 
comes finally  prepared  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  divine  love,  we  have  a  servant,  who  earns 
felicity  according  as  he  does  his  doty;  and  all 
in  virtue  of  what  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
given  him  by  the  Church ;  in  virtue  of  her  sa- 
cramental communications,  from  baptism  on- 
ward, through  confirmation,  absolution,  com- 
munion, to  extreme  unction. 

^nd  yet  a  person  rendered  meritorious  by  the 
Church  remains  altoays  in  herpotoer,  in  entire 
dependence  on  her.  His  constantly  repeated 
failings  she  must  expiate  and  forgive.  And 
though  the  damning  guilt  which  forfeits  Heaven 
is  removed,  and  the  way  to  salvation  is  opened 
again  before  him,  he  has  still,  by  submitting  to 
temporal  punishments,  to  satisfy  the  Church  as 
the  party  offended.  Nor  is  he  yet  finished.  He 
is  followed  even  into  the  life  to  come,  and  sub^ 
jected  to  purgatorial  pains.  And  there,  it  is 
the  Church  alone  that  can  relieve  him.  She 
has  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  eff'ectually 
reaches  him  even  there.  And  she  has  a  store 
of  merits  which  counterbalances  all  these 
punishments,  be  they  ever  so  many,  and  even 
outweighs  them.    For,  besides  the  merits  of 


Christ,  she  has  those  of  the  mother  of  Ood,  and 
of  all  saints ;  of  whom  some,  as  the  martyrs, 
suffered  more  than  their  sins  required,  others 
did  more  than  their  duty,  not  only  doing  what 
God  commanded,  but  also  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  do  what  he  only  advised,  and  left  to 
their  own  free  will.  Of  this  sort  are  those  ac- 
tions which  the  Church  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter they  are  now  supposed  to  bear.  Some, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  and  relations 
appear  to  be  required  of  God  and  thus  obli- 
gatory— such  as  refraining  from  marriage,  or, 
in  marriage,  from  using  the  rights  of  tbe  mar- 
ried state--entirely  renouncing  property,  and 
the  like;  others,  however,  in  which  that  sub- 
jection is  yielded  to  the  Church  authorities 
which  is  due  to  the  divine  authority  alone — acts 
of  unqualified  obedience  in  respect  to  institu- 
tions not  of  divine  appointment,  but  proceed- 
ing from  the  good  pleasure  of  men.  The  mo- 
nastic system,  with  its  vows  and  statutes,  thus 
exceeds  obligation  to  God,  merits  more  than  is 
necessary  for  one's  own  salvation.  There  may 
thus  accumulate  a  surplus  of  merits,  which  may 
turn  to  the  account  of  those  who  fall  short,  to 
make  up  what  the^  lack,  and  release  them  from 
punishment  iA  this  world  and  the  next.  The 
absolute  control  of  this  treasury  of  merit  is 
vested  in  the  visible  head  of  the  Church.  Hence, 
the  Pope,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  priesthood,  nay,  as  the  source  of 
all  qualifications  for  the  priestly  functions,  the 
fulness  of  all  churchly  grace,  but  in  virtue  also 
of  his  plenipotent  control  over  this  inexhaust- 
ible store,  is  the  person  in  whose  fellowship, 
and  by  whose  will  alone,  men  can  attain  salva- 
tion, or  relief  from  the  hindrances  in  the  way 
to  it. 

Thus,  while  degenerate  Catholicism  has  de- 
graded the  private  Church  membership,  as  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation,  into  an  impersonal 
appendage  to  the  clergy,  virtually  merging  all 
individual  personality  in  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
the  personality  obtrudes  itself  again  notwith- 
standing. All  glory,  truth,  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  concentrate  themselves  here  in  a  person 
invested  with  absolute  power.  What  he  affirms 
as  true,  must  be  truth.  What  he  commands 
must  be  done.  What  he  bestows  is  saving. 
With  his  permission,  the  streams  of  grace  flow 
fresh  and  rich,  and  his  good  pleasure  fixes  the 
time,  measure  and  conditions  of  partaking  of 
the  waters. 

This  ignoring  of  the  true  value  of  personality 
as  the  free  bearer  of  the  Christian  life,  as  the 
member  which  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with 
the  Churchly  whole,  and  maintains  its  self- 
determination  in  the  power  of  the  common  life 
in  the  Church ;  this  keeping  of  Christ  out  of 
view  as  the  absolutely  present,  living  Head, 
who  constantly,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
bv  his  Spirit,  communicates  himself  to  the  indi- 
viduals as  to  the  whole,  runs  into  a  false  and 
extravagant  estimate  of  personality;  namely: 
(1)  a  sort  of  deification  of  the  Phpe^  who,  by  a 
historical  necessity,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  head 
of  the  hierarchy,  but  who  claims  all  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  only  by  an  enormous 
usurpation,  and  decides  as  he  likes  concerning 
truth,  holiness,  and   salvation;    (2)  an   anti* 
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the  efica^  of  Uie  me^rt  cf  CTxee;  vix  br 
Ibeir  word  can  prwic»  Ccrist't  t^'jdj.  tbe  L*:rd. 
present  in  th«  SaienaMiit ;  tj  the  s^crrise  tLej 
pmeot,  eopplj  ftbondast  tiMJti  bj  ti«e  Absiio- 
lation  thej  irrant  or  vliLh.ld.  c^iea  hexrea  or 
shot  it.  AdI  sinee  the  Litest  rfcll^loos  Tiloe 
is  thoi  aseribed  to  permns  d'^  luireqiMEdj 
destitate,  in  realitr,  of  ali  Libber  pemulitj, 
all  tme  religioos  exeelience,  the  vL:>  comef  at 
kwl  to  a  merelj  penonal  act.  The  highest 
priestlj  facctions,  the  Masses  fur  aools,  beocme 
■oorces  of  irain  for  the  priests ;  and  the  sopmne 
pover  of  the  Pope,  his  maaa^^ement  of  the 
mefitorioaf  treasure  of  the  Cboreh,  vhich  oazht 
to  iilastrate  her  gloiy  as  a  eommunioii  of  lore, 
becomes  to  him  and  his  sabardi nates  a  sooree 
of  worldl  J  rerenne. 

It  is  bi^hlj  significant,  that  erangelical  Pro- 
testantism,  vbich  aims  to  restore  the  tme  import 
ni  personalitj,  should  set  itself  first  against  this 
extreme  of  degeneracr;  and  it  oonld  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  this  vbole  stmctore  of 
deformed  Catholicism  shoald  fall  under  the 
•crotinj  and  the  condemnation  of  the  prerail- 
ing  rpirit  of  troth  and  freedom  in  the  Chnrch. 
(3)  Bat  as,  from  the  first  departore  arises  the 
second,  as  from  repressing  thai  personality 
which  gires  rise  to  ail  the  life  of  the  Chnreh  as 
a  personal  element,  comes  the  repression  of 
fireedom  in  the  indiridoal  members,  so  this 
second  error  is  the  occasion  of  farther  decline. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  third  form  of  misde- 
meanor, which  necessitates  the  oontinaal  decline 
of  Catholicism :  allowing  herself  to  be  tatisfitd 
wUh  her  existing  state. 

Note  here  the  different  properties  of  Catholi- 
cism. Chiefly  the  extensive.  The  seal  for  ex- 
tension remains  even  amid  the  degeneracy. 
Bat  because  the  tendency  to  universality  was 
attended  with  disregard  for  the  personality  of 
the  members,  the  course  became  a  merely  out- 
ward quantitatiTc  matter.  The  effort  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  all  mankind  be- 
came an  aim  after  all-grasping  priestly  and 
papal  power.  It  was  the  only  object  to  gather 
multitudes,  however  qualified,  into  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  evangelized  Roman  Empire 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Thus, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  and  Sclavic 
*  nations,  though,  here,  there  was  no  want  of  the 
genuine  missionary  spirit.  But  after  a  larger 
territory  had  been  acquired  for  that  power,  the 
attention  was  directed  to  internal  stability,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  authority.  There 
is  a  long  repose  of  the  impulse  towards  ex- 
tehsion.  Only  in  the  most  sealous  of  the 
monastic  orders  does  it  reach  out  towards  dis- 
tant regions.  With  the  rest  it  is  more  confined 
to  recovering  lost  territory,  as  the  conversion 
of  the  Mohammedans.  But  upon  the  opening 
of  new  regions,  as  the  discovery  of  the  new 
-  "Art  was  had  again  to  a  compulsory 

of  nations  and  races  in  masses 
of  the  Church.  When,  however, 
ill  calling  herself  alwavs  Catholic, 
?apal  Empire,  suffered  great  dis- 
by  the  Reformation,  there  was 
iltation  and  labor  to  rescue  the 


of  catbolieitj, 
the  allowance  of  bH  sore  s 
to  gain  this  end  in  any  measnre ; 
tisng  heathen  children  anyhow 
cooasodation  to  heathenish 
like — the  v^ll-known   practifle  of  the 
Bsissionaries  in  China  and  other  piaeo. 
proceedings  in  papal  qnartera,  indeed, 
reaction ;  but  more  from  seal  &r  aa  xa6a, 
from  pore  seal  for  the  kingdcmi  of  God. 
cfaorehly  condemnation  of  that  noarse  it 
aecoonted  for  by  the  effort  to 
,  and  from  regard  for  the 
by  tnie  seal  for  holiness. 

Now  the  extensive  property  of  Cash 
most  be  truly  developed  by  gruundag 
'  enlargement  of  the  Church  on  a 
I  susceptibility,  or  one  that  is  awakesed  bri 
I  word,  and  personal  infloenee;  en  a 
of  inward  transformation,  and  ob  the  ftet 
sent  of  parents  as  to  their  childzeBL.  sai 
hope  of  Christian  training ;  that  ^ba&  wt 
anticipate  success  for  the  kinirdosB  gc  Ga 
product  of  Christian  piety.  If  this 
element  is  perverted,  so  much  the  n 
the  intensive  suffer.  The  enligfateiusc 
sanctifying  power  of  ChristiaBitT  i 
indeed,  even  in  the  times  of  tins 
An  energetic  discipline,  edoealioa  in  O 
morality  and  civilisation,  and  respect  fr 
science  and  art,  pervade  especialjT  tfaf 
half  of  the  medieval  period.  Bat  the  >fa2 
cipline  ran  into  tyranny,  and  cren 
period,  especially  in  the  hitter  half,  the 
became  rapid.  The  diffasion  of  Christaa 
ciple  through  the  life  became  partly  a 
apparent,  external  sanctity,  partly  a 
negative  restraint  The  latter  appored  is^ 
nouncing  and  dissolving  the  relaxi:«s  of' 
which  gave  room  for  all  the  mcce  reiaa 
grosser  vices  in  covetonsneaa,  a:Kbaxia. 
voluptuousness ;  instead  of  sanetifriag  t^ 
tural  arrangements  and  coDncctsuns  oi 
life  to  their  noble  purposes.  Thns,  for 
celibacy  passes  for  chastity  and  hoSneai :  sd| 
the  holy  rather  look  down  from  their  ek  i  iiid 
upon  others,  than  exert  a  traaaforming  iafaesil 
upon  them.  The  first  appeared  ia  mskiafild 
whole  life  consist  in  the  oatward  nse  d  di{ 
means  of  grace,  as  the  sacraments,  fji-  jsatiss^' 
and  that  without  recognising  the  znwani  narv 
ing  energy  operating  through  Aeas.  Thi^' 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  bat  only  f.<r  the  hJa^ 
to  raise  up  new  members  for  the  Charch.  mf 
perfect  Church  member,  the  clergy,  aad  —h 
are  supposed  to  be  raised  above  it.  Ia  hsfOMi 
the  children  of  Christians  ate  eoaseeratsd.  M 
baptism  is  treated  rather  as  a  coDdiiioa  t£  a^\ 
vation,  and  a  qualificatioo  far  reosriag  thti 
other  sacraments,  than  as  the  CBtranee  iats  dA 
communion  with  God  which  is  t^  be 
b^  Christian  training.  Hi 
vidual  persons  and  its  rega 
magically  consecrated  to  the 
of  we  Church.  An  inward 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  c\^ 
communities  of  law  and  of  edi 
into  the  service  of  the  Chnirh 
thev  keep  themselves  entirely 
aod  serve  her  ends  obseqaioasly. 
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Berated  and  as  being  in  a  state  of  grace, 
en,  for  instance,  the  prince  will  conduct 
ainistratioo  independent  of  the  priest- 
iiere  rojalty  is  discarded  as  originating 
Btinaing  by  the  popular  will ;  and  thus 
ndation  of  the  ciTii  community  is  OTer* 
But  the  proTince  of  culture  is  held  in 
inical  a  way  in  subjection  to  the  purposes 
hierarchy,  that  a  reaction  arises,  wnich, 
irt  of  its  results,  partly  issues  in  com- 

seeulariiing  education,  and,  by  openly 
ig  two  kinds  of  truth  (philosophical  and 
ical),  and  by  a  friTohty  which  under- 
everything,  fails  of  the  highest  object 
»tion.     This  is  seen  at  the  close  of  the 

Ages.     We  gladly  recognise,  in   the 

of  degenerate  Catholicism,  down  to  this 
Qch  piety,  moral  earnestness,  and  zeal  in 
t  works  of  loTe.  But  this  is  owing  to 
iauses:  first,  the  true  Catholic  elements 
esent  and  actiTe,  the  word  of  God  and  a 
it  of  sound  tradition ;  second,  that  of  a 
negative   or  legal  sort  (monastic),  cor- 

with  the  conceit  of  merit;  third,  and 
;  the  CTangelical  Protestant  influence, 
ikening  and  sustaining  emulation ;  for 
fer  Catholicism  lacks  Mb  incitement,  it 

lower,  and  shows  a  strong  moral  and 
BS  resemblance  to  heathenism. 
i  this  decline  of  the  extensive  and  in- 
)  principles  of  Catholicism,  there  can  be 
e  development,  no  living  progress.  The 
t  of  perfection,  of  presenting  the  ideal  of 
ingdom  of  God,  represses  all  impulse 
Is  real  improvement.  Its  only  concern 
preserve,  to  prop  up,  to  confirm,  the 
IS,  regulations,  usages,  which  now  have 
DDDd ;  first  of  all  the  hierarchical  system, 
iverything  else  as  subservient    to    that 

can^  be  no  unfolding  towards  the  higher 
[nation  of  original  truth  and  life.  On 
Bt  of  the  Pelagian  misapprehension  of  that 

humanity  which  mixes  with  the  develop- 
of  Christianity,  so  that  the  primitive  form 
tth  and  life  is  the  only  normal  and  pure, 
can  be  no  true  and  accurate  criticism  to 
kte  the  errors  which  may  have  crept  iu, 
lace  the  pure  form  of  Christianity,  and 
|K)nite  it  more  fully  in  thought  and  deed. 
«  Bach  a  criticism  stirred,  it  was  sup- 
Mi,  sod  long  kept  apparently  inactive, 
ittllr  St  the  Reformation  it  wrought  effect- 
•  There  was  then  held  up  before  degene- 
Catholicism  such  a  mirror  from  original, 

Christianity,  as  none  but  the  wickedly 
M  and  obdurate  could  avert    This  called 

attempts  at  a  show  of  reformation  in  re- 
p&  or  rather  covering  the  more  striking 
tthes;  thus  making  the  whole  like  the 
>  ivept  and  ^misbed,  again  to  harbor 
^  Mvenfold  reinforced.  Nor  could  it  turn 
Hherwise.  The  priesthood  or  the  papacy 
lonK  stifled  the  sense  of  truth  in  the  blood 
^Jl^tnesses,  and  now,  more  than  ever ;  and ' 
been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  uphold , 

hj  lying  and  fraud.  By  arts  of  deception, 
"^ag  and  falsifying  records,  they  bad  even  ' 

cadeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the! 
^1  with  all  its   usurped   authority  and 
i^t  wai  an  institution  of  primitive  Chris- 1 


tianity.  Thus,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
rule  of  Yincentius,  there  came  many  changes, 
as  by  adding  what  is  heterogeneous,  and  in  no 
wise  composing  a  part  of  the  original  germ,  for 
future  development,  so  also  by  abstracting  and 
transforming.  Thus  comes  muiatio,  but  not 
prafectus.  And  since  these  foreign  accretions 
and  these  perversions  belong  to  the  hierarchy 
and  its  supports,  they  are  most  obstinately  ad- 
hered to,  against  all  reform.  The  true  catho- 
licity is  here  denied  in  two  respects:  1.  The 
truth  and  force  of  the  Christian  system  as  a 
whole  from  the  beginning  downward  is  not 
comprehended,  and  now  there  is  no  proper  hold 
upon  the  original ;  2.  Advance  beyond  present 
attainment  is  hindered. 

Against  this  stands  evangelical  Christendom. 
1.  It  brings  into  action  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versality by  its  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
strives  to  place  all  mankind  under  a  living  con- 
viction and  a  true  Christian  training.  2.  It 
would ^  thoroughly  illuminate  thought  with 
Christian  truth,  and  sanctify  all  the  relations 
and  occupations  of  life  with  the  Christian  spirit 
3.  Referring  in  full  earnest  to  the  original,  and 
being  led  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  be  dwells  in 
the  pure  written  word,  and  from  that  demon- 
strates his  efficacy,  it  falls  in  with  the  whole 
stream  of  tradition;  and,  distinguishing  the 
true  development  from  the  adulterated  and 
corrupt,  endeavors  to  produce  the  true  in  itself 
hjf  an  increasing  infusion  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple into  thought  and  act  It  discerns  every- 
thing favorable  to  this  improvement  in  the 
present,  and  reaches  with  more  efficient  activity 
towards  the  higher  perfection  in  the  future. 
The  evangelical  Christendom  which  goes  on 
thus  represents  in  itself,  in  every  respect,  g^ 
nuine  Catholicism,  and  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
brings  forth  Protestantism.  For  Protestantism 
brin^  out  to  riew,  in  true  self-subsistence  and 
free  interworking  with  the  whole,  that  person- 
ality which  is  to  be  made  free  in  Christ,  and 
which  becomes  free  by  entire  surrender  to  him. 
It  considers  this  the  bearer  of  the  Christian  life, 
from  first  to  last,  preserving  entire  its  depend- 
ence on  the  maternity  of  the  Church  as  the 
institution  for  holding  forth  the  means  of  grace. 
Here  alone  it  is  that  the  true  Catholic  pro- 
perties of  extension,  pervasion  and  development 
appear  in  their  proper  character. 

With  degenerate  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary, 
the  matter  stands  thus :  "1.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  only,  indeed, 
with  the  impure  accompaniment  of  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrrpha ;  and  with  the  sulistitn- 
tion  of  the  Church  translation,  the  Vul;;ate,  and 
that  not  even  in  a  corrected  form,  in  the  place 
of  the  oridnal  text  2.  The  oecumenical  con- 
fessions of  faith,  with  the  patristic  exp^jsitions 
and  references  for  proof.  The  two,  however, 
are  not  in  the  proper  relation  to  one  another. 
Tradition  is  not  considered  in  its  dependence  on 
Hol^  Scriptures  as  subject  to  eontinoal  cor- 
rection by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  rules  in  the 
original  word,  and  by  means  of  that  word  en- 
lightens the  true  inquirer  and  qualifies  him  to 
prove  all  that  is  delivered.  It  is  con«idered  as 
of  equal  birth  with  Scripture,  and  as  nbvAaf 
roling  it  as  to  its  sense*    This  is  an  arbir 
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Christian  elevation  of  the  indiTidual  priests  as 
Bttch,  on  whose  irUealian  is  supposed  to  depend 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace;  who,  by 
their  word  can  produce  Christ's  body,  the  Lord, 
present  in  the  Sacrament ;  by  the  sacrifice  they 

I  present,  supply  abundant  grace ;  by  the  abso- 
ation  they  grant  or  withhold,  open  heaven  or 
shut  it.  And  since  the  highest  religious  value 
is  thus  ascril)ed  to  persons  not  unfrequently 
destitute,  in  reality,  of  all  higher  personality, 
all  true  religious  excellence,  the  whole  comes  at 
last  to  a  merely  personal  act.  The  highest 
priestly  functions,  the  masses  fur  souls,  become 
sources  of  gain  for  the  priests ;  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Pope,  his  management  of  the 
metitorious  treasure  of  the  Church,  which  ought 
to  illustrate  her  glory  as  a  communion  of  love, 
becomes  to  him  and  his  subordinates  a  source 
of  worldly  revenue. 

It  is  highly  significant,  that  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism, which  aims  to  restore  the  true  import 
of  personality,  should  set  itself  first  against  this 
extreme  of  degeneracy;  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  this  whole  structure  of 
deformed  Catholicism  should  fall  under  the 
scrutiny  and  the  condemnation  of  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  truth  and  freedom  in  the  Church. 
(3)  But  as,  from  the  first  departure  arises  the 
second,  as  from  repressine  that  personality 
which  gives  rise  to  ail  the  life  of  the  Church  as 
a  personal  element,  comes  the  repression  of 
freedom  in  the  individual  members,  so  this 
second  error  is  the  occasion  of  farther  decline. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  third  form  of  misde- 
meanor, which  necessitates  the  continual  decline 
of  Catholicism :  allowing  herself  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  existitig  state. 

Note  here  the  different  properties  of  Catholi- 
cism. Chiefly  the  extensive.  The  seal  for  ex- 
tension remains  even  amid  the  degeneracy. 
But  because  the  tendency  to  universality  was 
attended  with  disregard  for  the  personality  of 
the  members,  the  course  became  a  merely  out- 
ward quantitative  matter.  The  effort  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  all  mankind  be- 
came an  aim  after  all-grasping  priestly  and 
papal  power.  It  was  the  only  object  to  gather 
multitudes,  however  qualified,  into  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  evangelised  Roman  Empire 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Qreat.  Thus, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  and  Sclavic 
'  nations,  though,  here,  there  was  no  want  of  the 
genuine  missionary  spirit.  But  after  a  larger 
territory  had  been  acquired  for  that  power,  the 
attention  was  directed  to  internal  stability,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  authority.  There 
is  a  long  repose  of  the  impulse  towards  ex- 
tehsion.  Only  in  the  most  zealous  of  the 
monastic  orders  does  it  reach  out  towards  dis- 
tant regions.  With  the  rest  it  is  more  confined 
to  recovering  lost  territory,  as  the  conversion 
of  the  Mohammedans.  But  upon  the  opening 
of  new  regions,  as  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  resort  was  had  again  to  a  compulsory 
ingathering  of  nations  and  races  in  masses 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  When,  however, 
the  Church,  still  calling  herself  always  Catholic, 
properly  the  Papal  Empire,  suffered  great  dis- 
memberment by  the  Reformation,  there  was 
lUB  consultation  and  labor  to  rescue  the 


appearance  of  catholicity,  new  ardor  in  winning 
the  masses,  the  allowance  of  all  sorts  of  means 
to  gain  this  end  in  any  measure ;  such  as  bap- 
tising heathen  children  anyhow  procured,  ft^ 
commodation  to  heathenish  manners,  and  the 
like  —  the  i^ell-known  practice  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  China  and  other  places.  These 
proceedings  in  papal  quarters,  indeed,  provoked 
reaction ;  but  more  from  zeal  for  an  order,  than 
from  pure  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
churcoly  condemnation  of  that  course  is  better 
accounted  for  by  the  effort  to  save  appearances, 
and  from  regard  for  the  aggressive  portion,  than 
by  true  zeal  for  holiness. 

Now  the  extensive  property  of  Catholicism 
must  be   truly  developed   by  grounding  the 
enlargement  of  the  Church  on  a  corresponding 
susceptibility,  or  one  that  is  awakened  bjthe 
word,  and  personal  influence;   on  a  beginn'mg 
of  inward  transformation,  and  on  the  free  con- 
sent of  parents  as  to  their  children,  and  the 
hope  of  Christian  training ;  that  thus  ^re  may 
anticipate  success  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  s 
product  of  Christian  piety.    If  this  exUnsin 
element  is  perverted,  so  much  the  more  mast 
the  intensive   suffer.     The    enlightening  aod 
sanctifying  power  of  Christianity  reveals  itself 
indeed,  even  in  the  times  of  this  degeneracy. 
An  energetic  discipline,  education  in  Christian 
morality  and  civilization,  and  respect  for  lav, 
science  and  art,   pervade  especially  the  fint 
half  of  the  medieval  period.    Bat  the  lepi  dis- 
cipline ran    into  tyranny,   and    even  in  this 
period,  especially  in  the  latter  half,  the  declioe 
became  rapid.    The  diffusion  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple through  the  life  became  partly  a  more 
apparent,    external   sanctity,    partly  a  more 
negative  restraint    The  latter  appeared  in  re- 
nouncing and  dissolving  the  relations  of  \ih 
which  gave  room  for  all  the  more  refined  or 
grosser  vices  in  covetousness,    ambition,  and 
voluptuousness ;  instead  of  sanctifying  the  na- 
tural arrangements  and  connections  of  baman 
life  to  their  noble  purposes.    Thus,  for  example, 
celibacy  passes  for  chastity  and  holiness ;  and 
the  holy  rather  look  down  from  their  eleration 
upon  others,  than  exert  a  transforming  influence 
upon  them.    The  first  appeared  in  making  the 
wnole  life  consist  in  the  outward  ose  of  the 
means  of  grace,  as  the  sacraments,  for  instance, 
and  that  without  recognising  the  inward  renew- 
ing energy  operating    through    them.    Tbas, 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  but  only  for  the  ]&ity» 
to  raise  up  new  members  for  the  Church.    The 
perfect  Church  member,  the  clergy,  and  monb 
are  supposed  to  be  raised  above  it    In  baptlsiQ 
the  children  of  Christians  are  consecrated.  Bot 
baptism  is  treated  rather  as  a  condition  of  m1* 
vation,  and  a  qualification  for  receiving  the 
other  sacraments,  than  as  the  entrance  into  tb^ 
communion  with  God  which  is  to  be  cherished 
by  Christian  training.    Human  life,  in  its  indi- 
vidual persons  and  its  regulations,  ia  in  baptist 
magically  consecrated  to  the  service  and  glory 
of  the  Church.    An  inward  consecration  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  object    The  great 
communities  of  law  and  of  education  are  draws 
into  the  service  of  the  Church ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  keep  themselves  entirely  dependent  on  h&^ 
and  serve  her  ends  obsequiously^  are  considered 
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s  consecrated  and  as  being  in  a  state  of  grace. 
(ut  when,  for  instance,  the  prince  will  conduct 
lis  administration  indepenaent  of  the  priest- 
ood,  there  royalty  is  discarded  as  originating 
od  continuing  by  the  popular  will :  and  thus 
be  foundation  of  the  ciTil  community  is  over- 
arned.  Bat  the  proTince  of  culture  is  held  in 
0  tyrannical  a  way  in  subjection  to  the  purposes 
f  the  hierarchy,  that  a  reaction  arises,  wnich, 

8  a  part  of  its  results,  partly  issues  in  com- 
letel;^  secularizing  education,  and,  bjr  openly 
ifiserting  two  kinds  of  truth  (philosophical  and 
heological),  and  by  a  frivolity  which  under- 
nines  everytbine,  fails  of  the  highest  object 
if  education.  This  is  seen  at  the  close  of  the 
^liddle  Ages.  We  gladly  recognise,  in  the 
K)unds  of  degenerate  Catholicism,  down  to  this 
la  J,  much  piety,  moral  earnestness,  and  zeal  in 
urious  works  of  love.  But  this  is  owing  to 
hree  causes:  first,  the  true  Catholic  elements 
till  present  and  active,  the  word  of  Ood  and  a 
emnant  of  sound  tradition ;  second,  that  of  a 
Dore  negative  or  legal  sort  (monastic),  cor- 
upted  with  the  conceit  of  merit;  third,  and 
&rgelj,  the  evangelical  Protestant  influence, 
n  awakening  and  sustaining  emulation  ;  for 
rberever  Catholicism  lacks  l^is  incitement,  it 
tands  lower,  and  shows  a  strong  moral  and 
eli^qous  resemblance  to  heathenism. 

With  this  decline  of  the  extensive  and  in- 
ensire  principles  of  Catholicism,  there  can  be 
10  truo  devel^fnnentt  no  living  progress.  The 
onceit  of  perfection,  of  presenting  the  ideal  of 
be  kingdom  of  God,  represses  all  impulse 
owards  real  improvement.     Its  only  concern 

9  to  preserve,  to  prop  up,  to  confirm,  the 
togmas,  regulations,  usages,  which  now  have 
he  ground ;  first  of  all  the  hierarchical  system, 
;nd  everything  else  as  subservient    to    that. 

here  can  be  no  unfolding  towards  the  higher 
ppropriation  of  original  truth  and  life.  On 
ecount  of  the  Pelagian  misapprehension  of  that 
inful  humanity  which  mixes  with  the  develop- 
nent  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  primitive  form 
f  truth  and  life  is  the  only  normal  and  pure, 
here  can  be  no  true  and  accurate  criticism  to 
eparato  the  errors  which  may  have  crept  io, 
eproduce  the  pure  form  of  Christianity,  and 
ocorporate  it  more  fully  in  thought  and  deed. 
"here  such  a  cridcism  stirred,  it  was  sup- 
pressed, and  long  kept  apparently  inactive, 
Hi  finally  at  the  Reformation  it  wrought  effect- 
•'■^lly.  There  was  then  held  up  before  degene- 
ato  Catholicism  such  a  mirror  from  original, 
|ure  Christianity,  as  none  but  the  wickedly 
ieluded  and  obdurate  could  avert.  This  called 
orth  attempts  at  a  show  of  reformation  in  re- 
Qovinjr,  or  rather  covering  the  more  striking 
blemishes;  thus  making  the  whole  like  the 
louBo  swept  and  garnished,  again  to  harbor 
pirits  sevenfold  reinforced.  Nor  could  it  turn 
'It  otherwise.  The  priesthood  or  the  papacy 
|ad  long  stifled  the  sense  of  truth  in  the  blood 
*  the  witnesses,  and  now,  more  than  ever;  and 
lad  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  uphold 
tself  by  lying  and  fraud.  By  arts  of  deception, 
>y  forging  and  falsifying  records,  they  had  even 
^Dg  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
)apacy,  with  all  its  usurped  authority  and 
>ower,  was  an  institution  of  primitive  Chris* 


tianity.  Thus,  in  direct  contradiction  to  tjbe 
rule  of  Vincentius,  there  came  many  changes, 
as  by  adding  what  is  heterogeneous,  and  in  no 
wise  composing  a  part  of  the  original  germ,  for 
future  development,  so  also  by  abstracting  and 
transforming.  Thus  comes  muiatio,  but  not 
prafeeitu.  And  since  these  foreign  accretions 
and  these  perversions  belong  to  the  hierarchy 
and  its  supports,  they  are  most  obstinately  ad- 
hered to,  against  all  reform.  The  true  catho- 
licity is  here  denied  in  two  respects:  1.  The 
truth  and  force  of  the  Christian  system  as  a 
whole  from  the  beginning  downward  is  not 
comprehended,  and  now  there  is  no  proper  hold 
upon  the  original ;  2.  Advance  beyond  present 
attainment  is  hindered. 

Against  this  stands  evangelical  Christendom. 
I.  It  brings  into  action  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versality by  its  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
strives  to  place  all  mankind  under  a  living  con- 
viction and  a  true  Christian  training.  2.  It 
would ^  thoroughly  illuminate  thought  with 
Christian  truth,  and  sanctify  all  the  relations 
and  occupations  of  life  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
3.  Referring  in  full  earnest  to  the  original,  and 
being  led  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  he  dwells  in 
the  pure  written  word,  and  from  that  demon- 
strates his  efficacy,  it  falls  in  with  the  whole 
stream  of  tradition;  and,  distinguishing  the 
true  development  from  the  adulterated  and 
corrupt,  endeavors  to  produce  the  true  in  itself 
bj  an  increasing  infusion  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple into  thought  and  act.  It  discerns  every- 
thing favorable  to  this  improvement  in  the 
present,  and  reaches  with  more  efficient  activity 
towards  the  higher  perfection  in  the  future. 
The  evangelical  Christendom  which  goes  on 
thus  represents  in  itself,  in  every  respect,  ge- 
nuine  Catholicism,  and  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
brings  forth  Protestantism.  For  Protestantism 
brings  out  to  view,  in  true  self-subsistence  and 
free  mterworking  with  the  whole,  that  person- 
ality which  is  to  be  made  free  in  Christ,  and 
which  becomes  free  by  entire  surrender  to  him. 
It  considers  this  the  bearer  of  the  Christian  life, 
from  first  ta  last,  preserving  entire  its  depetid- 
cnce  on  the  maternity  of  the  Church  as  tho 
institution  for  holding  forth  the  means  of  grace. 
Here  alone  it  is  that  the  true  Catholic  pro- 
perties of  extension,  pervasion  and  development 
appear  in  their  proper  character. 

With  degenerate  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary, 
the  matter  stands  thus :  **  1.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  only,  indeed, 
with  the  impure  accompaniment  of  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrvpha ;  and  with  the  substitu-- 
tion  of  the  Church  translation,  the  Vulgate,  and 
that  not  even  in  a  corrected  form,  in  the  place 
of  the  original  text.  2.  The  oecumenical  con- 
fessions of  faith,  with  the  patristic  expositions 
and  references  for  proof.  The  two,  however, 
are  not  in  the  proper  relation  to  one  another. 
Tradition  is  not  considered  in  its  dependence  on 
Holy  Scriptures  as  subject  to  continual  cor- 
rection by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  rules  in  the 
original  word,  and  by  means  of  that  word  en- 
lightens the  true  inquirer  and  Qualifies  him  to 
prove  all  that  is  delivered.  It  is  considered  as 
of  equal  birth  with  Scripture,  add  as  absolr'"'^** 
ruling  it  as  to  its  sense.    This  is  an  arl 
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limitation  of  the  spirit  He  sorely  throws  light 
indeed  upon  the  original  by  snbseqaent  develop- 
xneot,  and  defines  trath  more  fally ;  but  leaves 
the  original  alwavs  in  force  and  activity,  for 
purifying  and  perfecting,  as  is  often  necessary, 
the  illuminations  and  fuller  definitions. 

Now  we  can  properly  apply  the  terms  Catho- 
licism and  Catnolicity  only  where  we  find  an 
earnest  and  genuine  effort  towards  right  uni- 
versality in  every  respect.  But  in  view  of  all 
that  is  said  above,  we  consider  the  Roman 
Church  by  no  means  entitled  to  be  called  the 
only  catholic.  She  is  but  the  Papal,  or,  on 
account  of  some  elements  of  Catholicity  yet 
preserved  in  her,  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
sarae  holds  true  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church 
in  its  various  divisions.  Here  the  paralysis 
occurred  in  the  first  stage  of  development,  as 
with  the  Roman  Church  it  occurred  in  the 
second. 

While  thus  we  recognise  the  genuine  Catholi- 
cism, and  distinguish  it  from  the  corrupt,  we 
find  the  principle  to  be  one  which  pervades  the 
entire  history  of  the  Church.  Protestantism  is 
its  counterpart,  and  goes  along  with  it  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  exclusive  Catholic  Church. 
The  Christian  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  catholic. 
Thus  in  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creed :  unam 
ecclesiam,  sanctam,  caiholicam.  Taking  into 
view  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whien  have  existed  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  may  say,  the  one  prevailingly  bears 
the  stamp  of  Catholicism,  the  other  that  of  Pro- 
testantism. But  in  proportion  as  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Catholic  tendency  is  desired  and 
sought,  the  Catholicism  shows  itself  to  be  de- 
generate. So,  on  the  other  hand.  Protestantism, 
presenting  too  exclusively  the  counterpart  be- 
comes more  or  less  corrupt  But  the  bond  of 
the  two  tendencies  is  the  Gospel.  They  coalesce 
in  true  unity,  in  evangelism  which  ascribes  due 
importance  to  every  part  of  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  concerning  Christ  in  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  Church. 

The  conception  of  Catholicism  as  a  principle, 
in  distinction  from  Protestantism,  was  never, 
till  recently,  exactly  defined.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  term  "  Protestants"  came  early,  indeed, 
into  use ;  but  was  at  first  applied  to  a  distinct 
historical  proceeding — the  protest  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  at  Spire,  1529.  Those  who  ap- 
proved the  reformations  properly  called  them- 
selves the  evangelical ;  since  they  took  the 
Gospel  and  adhered  to  it  in  its  true  and  full 
import  They  desired,  for  that  reason,  to  bo 
regarded  as  truly  catholic,  and  doubtless  with 
good  right.  For  they  adopted  the  tradition 
which  agrees  with  the  word  of  God,  and  ex- 
cluded only  the  errors  and  abuses  proved  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  that  word,  as  excrescences 
of  tradition,  or  heterogeneous  accretions.  Not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  did  there  appear  a 
hyper-protestant  tendency  which  would  set  up 
an  extreme  subjectivism,  holding  as  true  what 
was  most  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  showing 
open  hostility  to  all  tradition  and  objective  au- 
thority. The  way  was  indeed  prepared  for  this 
by  the  torpid  state  of  original  Protestantism, 
which  lapsed  into  the  false-catholic  and  so  pro- 


voked reaction.  The  result  however,  was  a 
deeper  discernment  of  the  contents  of  t^ 
Christian  revelation,  and  its  trae  import  with 
reference  to  the  human  nature,  as  realizing 
truly  the  idea  of  humanity,  according  to  which 
the  divine  is  one  with  the  truly  human. 

With  the  recent  revival  of  theolo^cal  sciencCt 
increasing  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  true 
import  of  that  great  antagonism  within  Cbri«- 
tianity.     As  early  as  1809,  Marheineke  sought 
a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could  illustrate 
the  inward  relation  of  this  antagonism,  exhibit- 
ing both  the  elements  as  issuing  from  the  coib- 
mon  fountain  of  a  higher  unity.  Schleiermacber, 
above  all,  established  the  distinction  in  a  ni'>re 
ri^rous    formulary   (Glaubenslebre     I.,    145). 
primarily,  indeed,  in  relation  to  its    empiric^ 
existence.    Thus,  Protestantism  makes  the  in<fi- 
vidual's  relation  to  the  Church  depend  on  bis 
relation  to  Christ ;  Catholicism  makes  his  reh- 
tion  to  Christ  depend  on  his  relation   to  the 
Church.    Schleiermacber  himself,  however,  op- 
poses one-sided  Protestantism   with   the    trc? 
Catholic  statement  that  Christian  piety  art^ 
in  no  individual  by  himself  independent! v,  bet 
only  from  and  in  communion  (I.,  150).     Twes- 
ten,  agreeing  with  IrensQus,  defines  the  distinc- 
tion in  that  well-known  formula:    Uhi  er^tetUy 
ibi  d  Spiriius  Dei  (Catholicism) :   Uhi  Spiritss 
Dei,  ibi  ecdesia  (Protestantism).     The  questic»n 
was  farther  treated  in  the  controversy  raii^ed  bj 
Mahler's  symbolism.     This  pious   and   ^ftA 
theologian,  full  of  the  intuitions   of  Schlf>ier- 
macher,  exhibited,  in  his  excellent  work,  •'  Dis 
Einheit  in  der  Kirche,"  or  "the  principle  of 
Catholicism  represented  in  the  spirit   of   the 
Church  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centurie?/' 
1825,  the  ideal  Catholicism,  with  real  enrba- 
siasm,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  pseudo- 
catholic  error.    Tradition  is  with  him  a  living 
stream ;    unity,   a  growing    concentration    of 
divine  love,  shedding  itself  abroad  in  the  Church. 
First,  the  love  of  the  individuals  is  collected  in 
the  bishops;  then  that  of  the  wider  circle,  in 
the  metropolitan  and  in   the  patriarch ;    til!, 
finally,  the  culminating  point  of  the  unity  is 
reached  in  the  papacy.    The  strictly  legal  regi- 
men of  the  papacy  had  a  historical  necessity  in 
the  first  half  of  the  middle  age,  being  a  neces- 
sary discipline  for  such  people,  and   under  i: 
came  the  most  flourishing  period  of  cultivation 
in  science  and  art     Now,  however,  when  the 
time  had  come  to  loosen  the  reins,  and  grant 
freedom,   the    papal    hierarchy  had    no  such 
thought  but  asserted  the  historical  necessity  as 
absolute,  and  passed  into  tyranny ;  so  repress- 
ing all,  even  the  most  legitimate  endeavors  of 
the  Reformation,  that  finally  the  Reformation 
must  go  on  outside  the  Church,  and  not  within 
it.    But  Mohler's  view  involved  the  germ  of  the 
pseudo-Catholic  error.    For  he  identified  the 
development  of  the  Church  with  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Lord ;  an  assumption,  pregnant  with 
consequences,  and  at  bottom,  pantheistic;  to 
which  the  pseudo-Protestant  pantheistic  view 
of  Christianity,  as  it  came  out  m  Dr.  Strauss,  is 
only  the  counterpart     The  true  conception  of 
personality  is  not  entertained.     The  pseudo- 
catholic  error  appears  in  the  ''Symbolik"  in 
bold  relief  with  gross  misconception    of  the 
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Svangelical  Chnrch  and  ita  origin;  which  it 
ierives  from  sahjectiTO  extraTagance  and  spl- 
itual  pride  (in  Lnther).  Tefc  the  author,  al- 
rajs  znoTed  hj  evangelical  thought,  makes  a 
oncesfiion  which  overthrows  his  entire  pseudo- 
Catholicism :  that  the  livinfic  Christians  are  the 
)roper  constituents  of  the  Church. 

Tho  controyersY  which  now  arose  conoernine 
ijmbolism,  led  also  to  farther  discussions  ot 
he  conception  of  Catholicism.  MarTieineke  sets 
brth  the  distinction  of  the  Church  of  Qod  or 
>f  Christ  on  earth,  from  the  confessors  of  a  par^ 
:icular  external  Church  constitution ;  just  the 
listi notion  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Roman 
2)hurch ;  remarking,  that  the  Evangelical  Church 
It  the  Reformation  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
jnlversal  Christian  Church,  but  only  with  the 
Roman  Church  and  its  sectarian  principle, 
which  set  itself  up  under  the  name  and  snow 
}f  the  Catholic  Church,  exercising  a  papal 
tyranny  over  faith  and  conscience.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
buman  nature  in  Christ  makes  it  certain  that  he 
is  forever  present  in  his  body,  the  Church ;  that 
the  Churco,  however,  is  His  body  only  through 
His  Spirit ;  that  the  Spirit  is  the  support  of  the 
Church ;  that  next  to  the  Scripture  (the  canon), 
He  delivers  himself  livingly  and  orally  (tra- 
dition), that  He  is  infallible  in  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  and  the  definition  of  Christian 
truth ;  nay,  that  even  the  Church,  through  Him, 
is  infallible,  and,  on  account  of  Him,  it  can 
never  be,  that  the  truth  should  at  any  time  be 
lost  from  the  Church;  that  He,  however,  is 
never  confined  to  any  man  or  union,  nor  in  need 
of  any ;  that  the  Roman  Church  has  exchanged 
the  true  for  an  apparent  realHy,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  prove  whether  it  be  not  false  and 
fictitious.  Dr.  Nitzsch  in  his  Protestant  reply 
to  Mohler's  "  Symbolik,"  agrees  with  the  defi- 
nitions of  Schleiermacher  and  Twesten,  vet  so 
as  to  think,  that  only  in  such  a  way  would  the 
rise  of  the  distinction,  as  possible,  and  even  ne- 
cessary, be  understood,  and  an  accurate  judg- 
ment be  formed  of  the  real  development  of  the 
corresponding  parts.  In  his  "  Protestant  The- 
ses,'' he  states  the  proposition  from  which  our 
whole  exposition  proceeds :  "  The  true  Church 
must  unite  the  Catholic  tendency  with  the  Pro- 
testant," and,  "By  virtue  of  the  inseparable 
connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  true  Protestant  tendency  always  passes  into 
the  Catholic,  the  true  Catholic  into  the  Pro- 
testant" (Thes.  21,  22).  Dr,  Baur  refers  the 
distinction  in  question  to  that  of  the  idea  and 
the  manifestation,  or,  more  strictly,  that  of  the 
combination  of  the  two,  and  of  their  separation ; 
and  he  shows,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
bow  the  two  may  come  together,  and  how  this 
will  be  hindered  (by  uniting  tradition  to  the 
Episcopate).  Hereupon  J)r.  Rothe  treated,  in 
his  way,  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  as  its 
universality  and  unity.  But  it  was  Dr.  Peter- 
sen who  placed  in  clear  lif^ht  the  conception  of 
Catholicism  and  its  opposition  to  Protestantism, 
in  a  truly  scientific  way,  by  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  and  the  organization 
of  the  Church  (in  his  first  and  second  book  of 
the  doctrine  ox  the  Church).    The  thorough 


study  of  his  solid  work  on  the  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  would  have  long  ago  removed  much 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  these  questions. 
He  considers  "  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
divine-human  spirit  which  dwells  in  and  moves 
the  Church,  and  which  immediately  appears  as 
the  self-perpetuating  life  of  the  Church.  This 
life  now  forms  in  itself  the  antagonism  histori- 
cally established  as  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, since  equally,  first  as  the  Church  life  of  the 
whole,  it  conditions  the  life  of  the  individual ; 
then,  as  the  Church  life  of  the  individual,  it 
conditions  that  of  the  whole.  These  two  essen- 
tial elements  combine  in  evangelism  by  the  full 
operation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  one  principle  of  development.  Here  its 
activity  shows  itself  as  true  regeneration."  Al- 
though he  describes  here  not  only  the  character 
of  the  true  Catholicism,  acting  as  living  and 
animating  tradition,  but  also  the  degeneracy  of 
Catholicism,  in  which  the  Church  life  of  the 
whole  would  hold  absolute  sway  over  the  life  of 
the  individual,  making  the  organic  tradition  a 
mechanical  statute,  yet  in  the  two  stages  of 
Church  development,  the  theocratic  and  hierar- 
chial,  both  forms  of  Catholicism,  the  true  and 
the  false,  are  more  fully  illustrated.  Besides 
the  works  above  named,  the  able  lectures  of 
Dr,  Thiersch  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
present  an  intelligent  view  of  the  nature  of  Ca- 
tholicism, both  the  true  and  the  false.  (Comp. 
also  the  Rec.  in  the  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit, 
1849.)  Also  the  three  sermons  of  Dr.  Kliefoth, 
"  wider  Rom  " ;  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Geltzer 
schen  Monaishldtter ;  the  pertinent  passages  in 
Dr,  Niedner's  Kirchengesch.,  &c. 

Glancing,  in  conclusion,  at  the  present  and 
its  movements,  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  in  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
true  Catholicism  is  not  altogether  overborne  and 
neutralized,  but  that  the  false  is  ascendant,  and 
represses  the  working  of  the  true ;  that,  in  the 
bounds  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  the  sense 
and  tendency  of  Catholicity  has  been  a  growing 
power.  Yet  false  Protestant  tendencies  come 
into  operation,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
false  Catholic.  The  sound  discernment,  how- 
ever, and  the  healthy  effort  which,  in  the  power 
of  the  ^spel,  seek  to  unite  both  tendencies  (the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant),  are  rather  in- 
creasing than  declining.  The  morbid  tenden- 
cies are  powerfully  counteracted,  and  cannot 
prevail  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  Especially 
IS  this  true  of  Germanic  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom, where  the  Evangelical  Lutheranism  has 
to  be  designated  as  uniting  the  two  tendencies 
more  than  they  are  united  elsewhere.  The 
Lutheran  oonfessionalism  of  this  day  is  in  very 
great  danger  of  falling  into  false  Catholicism, 
and,  in  the  extreme  forms,  passes  into  Roman- 
ism almost  as  easily  as  the  Puseyism  of  Uio 
Church  of  England.  This  latter  Church  has 
certainly  in  its  doctrine  of  Episcopal  succession, 
a  pseudo-Catholic  element,  by  which  some  aro 
driven  to  the  full  result  of  the  false  Catholicism 
in  Rome ;  others,  to  avoid  this,  to  the  false  Pro- 
testantism of  extreme  subjectivity  in  various 
ways  and  degrees.  The  truth,  however,  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  what  now  seems  to  us  conflict- 
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ing  and  uncertain  in  these  antagonistic  motions, 
Christ,  in  finishing  his  work,  will  comprehend 
in  a  perfect,  living  unity. 

Appendix,  —  On  the  present  state  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  reader  may  consult 
den  Golhaischen  HofkaUnder,  von  1855  u.  1857. 
Wigger's  Statistik  der  Christ!.  Kirche,  and 
JBcminghaus  der  gegenw'drtige  Bestand  der 
romischkatholischen  Kirche  auf  dem  fi^antsen 
Erdboden,  Aschaffenburg,  1836.  Also  The  Me- 
tropolitan Catholic  Almanac  for  1852,  Balti- 
more, and  the  Roman  Almanac  under  the  title 
Notizie  per  Panno,  1857,  Roma,  1857. — Herzog. 

Klino. — Dr,  Teomans. 

Cafholio  Epistles,  the,  of  the  N.  T.,  are  the 
three  epp.  of  John,  the  two  of  Peter,  that  of 
James  and  that  of  Jude  (see  Art.  on  each).  In 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Catholic,  as 
applied  to  them,  various  opinions  exist.  1) 
Some  have  assigned  to  the  word,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  these  letters,  a  peculiar  origin.  The 
presumption  of  Plaravs  (Proleg.  in  his  comm. 
on  James),  that  the  term  was  incidentally  in- 
troduced, merits  no  consideration.  The  expla- 
nation of  P^U  and  JBug^  seems  more  probable : 
fKttff.  xa^Xixai  are  equivalent  toalxoitta*  tmat, 
tto^cfkov  (r/l  CuBV.  A.,  Strom,  IV.,  15,  {  99),  and 
the  term  designates  all  the  epp.  not  written  by 
Paul.  But  in  the  above  cited  places,  Clement 
only  says  that  of  the  writing  of  the  Apostles, 
Acts  15 :  23-30,  and  mentions  trfv  tHiatvikriy  trjv 
KO^Xixi^  tiMf  atto^toUav  oyteu^coy.  From  this, 
EiCHQORN  concludes  that  Cath.  epp.  were  those 
written  by  the  Apostles  in  common.  But  we 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and,  besides, 
Clement  would  hardly  have  perpetrated  such  a 
tautology.  —  2)  Others  have  derived  the  term 
from  the  nature  of  these  epp.,  as  containing  the 
Catholic  doctrine  (so  Salmeron,  Cornel,  a  La- 
pidt).  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  positively  affirmed 
that  the  dogmatic  conception  of  Catholicity  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  these  were  first  called 
Cath.  epp.  But  though  this  objection  cannot  be 
established,  another  derives  additional  force 
from  this  fact,  viz.,  it  cannot  be  conceived  why 
Paul's  epp.  should  not,  then,  also  have  been 
termed  Cath.  ^u(7u«^t  understands  by  the  term 
epp.,  agreeing  in  doctrine ;  but  both  its  import, 
and  the  contents  of  those  epp.,  oppose  this  view. 
Others  have  supposed  that  Catholic = genuine, 
acknowledged,  ac,  Guericke  is  wrong  in  ap- 
pealing in  proof  of  this,  to  Euseb.  H,  E,  if., 
23,  for  his  language  does  not  justify  the  infe- 
rence. Origen  calU  the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  c, 
Celsum,  I.,  63,  a  Cath.  ep.  —  3)  The  original 
design  of  these  epp.,  sheds  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  title.  The  term  Catholic  applied  to  epp., 
can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  epp.  in- 
tended for  wider  circulation,  as  distinguished 
from  those  designed  for  sin^^le  congregations  or 
persons — a  sort  of  encyclical  letter.  Thus,  Theo- 
dorct,  (Ecttmenitis,  GrofiuSy  &c.,  judged;  and 
Sttidas  regards  xa^.  and  cyxyxXto;,  applied  to 
letters,  as  synonymous.  In  this  Rense,  1  John, 
1  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  called  Catholic  after 
the  rise  of  the  Montanists  (Euseb.  V.,  18). 
Origen  also  calls  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  Jude, 
^atholic  (Di  Wette,  Einl.  in*s  N.  T..  330).  and 

EXENT  (Z.  c),  calls  Acts  15:23-30,  a  Cath. 

,  because  intended  as  a  circular  to  all  the 


Churches.  This  title  was  first  applied  to  thi 
above-named  epp.,  but  it  naturallv  soon  passed 
over  to  the  2  and  3  John,  and  2  Peter,  as  vrit- 
ten  W  the  same  Apostles.  The  title  commend^i 
itself;  also,  as  convenient  for  distiogaishlDi; 
them  from  Paul's  epp.  Thus  the  term  Required 
a  double  meaning,  as  applied  to  doctrine  or 
these  epp. — Cassioborus  was  the  first  who  calM 
the  Cath.  epp.  epist.  cananieas  {itistU,  div..  r.Sj: 
the  derivation  of  this  term  is  not  clear.  Lvcke, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  affirms  they  were  so  c^le-i 
because  they  applied  to  the  totality  of  the 
Church,  a  canon  of  Antioch  distinguishincr  b^ 
tween  xavw.  snitit.,  and  tidat.  Hpof  ftoroiii  ?»; 
yii^ovof  tfttoxoitovf.  Striking  as  this  parallel  k 
it  does  not  prove  why  this  term  arose  in  tbt: 
west,  and  obtained  only  there.^— For  exege:. 
works  on  the  Cath.  epp.,  see  introductions  to 
the  N.  T.  IIeizoc.* 

Gayalier  (see  Camisards). 

Cayei  William^  born  at  Pickwell,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1637,  aher  completing. his  studies  tt 
Oxford,  took  orders,  obtained  the  D.D.,  a&i 
became  Court  Chaplain  of  Charles  11.  Sub<^ 
quently  he  became  Vicar  of  Islington  oetf 
London,  and  then  Canon  of  Windsor,  where  b« 
died  in  1713.  lie  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  collector  of  materials,  ^ti'^ 
still  continue  useful.  His  chief  work  is  Scnv- 
iorum  ecclesiasticontm  hist,  liieraria^  London, 
1688 ;  to  this,  N.  Wharton  wrote  an  a;)/>f  •  ^''* 
scriptorutn,  from  1300-1517 :  London.  K*.' 
Both  appeared  together  in  Geneva,  1694.  Ib 
1698,  Cave  published  a  par*  altera.  This,  ff 
the  Ist  part,  appeared  in  Geneva,  1699,  K'^S- 
20.  Cave  being  assailed  by  Clericus  and  others. 
defended  himself  in  his  epistola  apdngtir-i: 
London,  1700.  His  other  works  (Aniiqn^-'^}'* 
ApostoliccB,  Apostolici,  &c.),  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance. IIebzoc.* 

Cayes  in  Po/ar/tne.  — The  chalky  lime^t^ne 
mountains  of  Palestine,  like  others  of  the  san:*' 
formation,  are  full  of  caves,  most  of  which  are 
bell-shaped.    Thev  are  numerous  and  ext<nsi« 
in  Mt.  Carrael,  in  Galilee,  and  in  the  S.  W.part 
of  the  Mt.  of  Judah  ;  also  in  Trachonitis,  Ba»- 
nia  and  Petra.    Those  described  as  iiioi>i  re- 
markable are  the  thousand  caves  of  Carmel. 
which  were  of  old  the  hiding-places  of  the  pc^ 
secuted  and  of  fugitives  (Arnold,  Palast,  2ll; 
those  near  Beit  Jibrin,  Deir  Dubban,  and  DhiW^ 
(RoBiNsox,  II.,  20,  &c. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Reise 
durch   Syrien.  &c. ;  Ritter,  £rdk.  XVI..  u 
136) ;  in  which  nature  has  been  aided  bv  art, 
the  work,  probably,  of  ancient  troglodvteB :  the 
very  large  cave,  et-Tuweimeh  near  Beit'  AtAb, 
that  in  Wadv  Khareitun,  those  in  the  salt  rocks 
of  Khashm  IJsdum  at  the  Dead  Ses,  the  p:M 
roof,  and  floor  of  which  consist  of  firm  salt; 
those  of  the  Castle  Kul'at  Ibn  Ma'An  (thei^ 
bela  of  Jos.  Ant.  XII.,  11.  1,  Ac.);  that  of 
Baneas,  out  of  which  the  Jordan  springs,  sa. 
(See  RoBiNSox,  /.  c,  &c. ;  BracKnARDT,  Kf«'«'[ 
in  Syrien,  II.,  574).  — The  caves  of  historicftl 
interest  named  in  the  Bible,  are:  1)  *^**  'J 
which  Lot,  &c.,  tarried.  Gen.  19:30;  2)  that  of 
MachpelaK  which  Abraham  bought  for  » ^f" 
pulchre.  Gen.  23:9,  Ac.  &c:  3)  thst  at  Mak- 
kedah,  the  refugee  of  the  five  Cansanitiah  kinp. 
Josh.  10 :  10-29.    Makk.,  a  royal  city  of  O 
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naan,  Josh.  12 :  16,  belonged  to  the  low  lands  of 
Jadab,  Josh.  15 :  41,  and  lay  eight  Rom.  miles 
east  of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast),  If  this  is 
correct,  M.  can  be  neither  in  Jikrin,  Sumeil, 
(v.  DE  Velde,  IL,  175),  nor  in  Deir  Dubban, 
(Robinson,  /.  c);  4)  Adullam,  Gen.  38:1,  12, 
20 ;  Josh.  12 :  15  ;  15 :  35,  which  Rehoboam  for- 
tified, 2  Chron.  11:7,  where  Jud.  Mace,  kept 
the  Sabbath,  2  Mace.  12:38,  might  rather  be 
sought  in  Deir  Dubban  (so  y.  de  Yelde,  IL, 
163).  In  Adullam,  also,  David  and  his  asso- 
ciates hid  from  Saul.  Tradition  locates  Ad.  near 
Khareitun,  but  this  is  too  far  east  (Arnold, 
i.  c;  Robinson,  I.  c).  5)  The  caves  of  En- 
geddi.  1  Sam.  24 : 4,  &c. ;  6)  that  in  which  Oba- 
diah  hid  the  prophetR,  1  Kings  18 : 3,  &c. ;  7) 
that  at  Horeb  in  which  Elijah  dwelt,  1  Kings 
19:8,9;  8)  that  at  Nebo,  where  Jeremiah  is 
said  to  have  concealed  the  ark,  2  Mace.  2:5.  — 
These  caves  served  the  people  for  abodes  (see 
Eorkes),  and  arc  still  thus  used  (Robinson,  I.  c, 
&c.).  They  also  served  for  sepulchres  (see 
Burial,  &c.).  They  are  named  as  the  resort  of 
wild  animals,  in  Job  37 : 8 ;  38 :  40 ;  Ps.  10 : 9  ; 
17 :  12 ;  Is.  11:8,  &o.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of 
the  traditions  of  Palest,  to  locate  remarkable  in- 
cidents in  evangelical  history  near  caves  (Ro- 
binson, I.  r.,  &c.).  —  Comp.  LiGHTPOOT,  Ceniur. 
ehorogr.  Matthaeo  prcemissa,  QPP'  ^'  I^**  238). 

Arnold.* 

Cedar,  t*^K*  P^f^^s  Cederus^  L.,  a  tall  and 

•       • 

noble  tree,  with  strong  branches  (Is.  2:13; 
37:24;  Ez.  17:22,  23;  31:3;  Amos.  2:9;  Job 
40:17).  On  account  of  its  superior  height, 
when  compared  with  thistles  and  brambles,  it 
is  used  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  loft^  and  grand 
(Judges  9 :  15  ;  2  Chron.  25 :  18).  "  The  tree 
belongs  to  the  order  of  the  ConifersB ;  its  leaves 
are  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  needle-shaped, 
stiff,  obscurely  four-angled,  ever  green,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  in  one  sheath,  in  which  respect 
it  resembles  the  larch  (Raufoolf,  Reisen,  S., 
280).  Its  staminate  aments  are  oblong,  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger,  and  of  a  yellow  color ;  its 
pistillate  ones  small  and  oval,  at  first  purplish, 
then  pale  red,  and  dirty  green,  and  in  the  end, 
light  brown.  The  erect  cones  are  ovoid,  five 
inches  long  and  four  broad,  and  adhere  very 
firmly  to  the  bark,  which  is  of  a  splendid  gray 
or  brown  hue.  The  wood  is  streaked  with  red, 
free  of  knots,  exceedingly  durable,  and,  like  the 
whole  tree,  odorous  "  ( Winery  Realwb).  Hence 
it  was  used  for  making  chests  (Ez.  27 :  24), 
idols  (Is.  44: 14),  the  panel-work  of  chambers 
(Jer.  22:14;  Zeph.  2:14),  and  especially  in 
costly  edifices,  for  the  palaces  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  the  temple  were  built  chiefly  of 
cedar  (2  Sam.  5 :  11 ;  7  : 2,  7 ;  1  Kings  5 :  6,  9  ; 
1  Chron.  14: 1 ;  17: 1 ;  22: 4 ;  2  Chron.  2:3,  8). 
It  was  also  used  in  building  the  second  temple 
(Ezra  3:7).  On  account  of  its  height  and 
slender  stem,  it  was  sometimes  taken  for  the 
masts  of  ships  (Ez.  27: 5).  It  had  a  place  in 
the  purifications  of  the  Mosaic  law,  probably 
because  of  its  pleasant  odor  (Lev.  14:4,  6 ; 
Num.  19:6).  As  to  value,  the  wood  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  sycamore  (nOD£J^)» 
which  being  more  common,  was  less  esteemed 


and  more  generally  used  (1  Kings  10 :  27 ;  2 
Chron.  9 :  1^ ;  Is.  9 :  10).  Famous  above  all  are 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  4:33;  5:6; 
Ps.  29:5;  92: 12;  104:16;  Is.  2: 13;  14:8;  37: 
24;  Jer.  22:7,  23;  Ez.  27:5;  31 : 3 ;  Zech.  11 : 
1).  In  our  time  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a 
few  groves.  The  glory  of  Lebanon  has  long 
since  vanished.  The  best  known  of  these 
groves,  which  is  seldom  neglected  by  the  tra- 
veller who  sets  foot  in  that  region,  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain  above  the  village  of 
Bscherreh,  in  a  line  between  Baalbec  and  Tri- 
polis.  The  fullest  description  of  it  given  by 
Russegger  (Reise,  Th.  I.,  S.  713),  may  be  found 
in  Arnold's  PalcMiina,  p.  67.  For  older  ac- 
counts, consult  GeseniuSf  Com,  zu  les.  I.,  S.  964. 
Russegger  estimates  the  entire  number  of  the 
trees  at  300  or  400,  of  which  the  majority  are 
about  two  centuries  old,  some  from  four  to 
eight,  and  only  ten  perhaps  very  ancient,  and 
of  these,  seven  are  again  distinguished  partly 
by  great  size,  and  partly  by  the  appearance  of 
extreme  age :  Wolff  (Reise,  S.,  214),  counted  in 
1847,  not  more  than  200.  Their  height  can 
scarcely  exceed  fifty  feet.  There  is  an  old 
legend,  that  the  cedar  grove  of  Lebanon  is  in  a 
certain  measure  enchanted,  because  no  two  tra- 
vellers agree  as  to  the  number  of  the  trees.  Al« 
though  the  conflicting  reports  might  seem  to 
lend  some  color  to  the  notion,  it  can  be  very 
easily  explained,  by  supposing  that  one  has 
counted  in  more,  and  another  fewer  of  the  young 
ones.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  that  this 
grove  contained  the  only  survivors  of  the  an- 
cient cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  Seetzen,  Ehren- 
berg,  and  the  American  missionaries,  have  dis- 
covered them  in  greater  abundance  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountain  (see  Wolff),  [Even  if  it 
does  become  wholly  extinct  in  its  native  locali- 
ties, it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world,  being  now 
extensively  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.]  For  fuller  de- 
tails consult  01,  Cels,  Hierobot.  I.,  p.  106-34. 
Hilleri,  Ilierophyticon,  I.,  p.  377-94.  Vrsini, 
arboretum  bibl.,  p.  286-310.  BosenmuUer, 
Ilandb.  d.  bibl.  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  IV.,  1,  S. 
238-44.  Arnold. — Porter. 

Celibacy  is  the  state  of  virginity  to  which  a 
person  is  obligated  by  receiving  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  by  a  vow 
(votumcasiiiatia).  Similar  vows  were  assumed 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  Heathen  priests,  how- 
ever, and  the  Jewish,  married ;  only  the  latter 
under  certain  restrictions  (Lev.  21 : 7,  8, 14, 15 ; 
cf.  also  Exodus  19 :  15,  and  Spencer,  de  legibus 
Hehr.  riiualibus  [ed.  TUb.,  1732,  fol.l,  p.  189, 
&c.).  The  N.  T.  contains  no  prohibition  of 
marriage.  Some  of  the  Apostles  had  wives 
(Matth.  8:14:  1  Cor.  9:5),  and  commended 
marriage  to  the  deacons  and  elders  (1  Tim. 
3 : 1),  yet  without  denying  that  some  circum- 
stances might  make  it  expedient  not  to  marry 
(1  Cor.  7:  38).  This  concession  was  early  per- 
verted into  a  commendation  of  celibacy  as  a 
higher  state  (Herkas,  lib.  I.,  vis.  II.,  3 ;  Igna- 
tius ad  Polyc.  c.  V.,  &c.).  Thus,  marriage  was 
gradually  regarded  with  contempt  (Origen  in 
Numer.  horn,  VI. ;  IIieron.  ad  Jovin.  I.,  4,  Ac). 
Hence,  since  the  2d  cent.,  we  find  voluntaiy 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  injunctions  of  continence 
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before  engajcing  in  sacred  functiona  (Schwbo-  Copta  and  Greeks  aOer  ordination  (see  BuUar. 
LBR.  Montanism,  Tttb.,  1841,  p.  122.  &c,).  In  cited  in  footnote  (6).  4  T.  XVIII.,  p.  167). 
the  4th  cent.,  laws  were  enacted  to  this  effect  (c.  The  Latin  Church,  on  the  contrary,  became 
1,  Cone.  Neoccu,,  a.  314  [c.  9,  dUt,  XXVIIIL  c.  gradually  more  strict  in  enjoining  celibacy, 
10,  C<mc,  Anryr.,  a,  314.  But  c.  33,  Cone,  Eli-  thou){h  not  without  constant  opposition  of  clergj 
herit,,  a.  313  (?)  lies  under  great  suspicion),  desiring  riddance  of  this  yoke.  The  mass  of 
Unmarried  persons  were  preferred  for  sacred  laws  enacted  upon  the  subject  since  the  8th 
offices,  but  marriage  not  forbidden  to  the  clergy.  \  cent.,  proves  that  the  principle  was  not  so  easily 
Dissolving  marriage,  however,  upon  religious  established  (Cone.  Moguniin.  a,  888,  c.  19:  -4ic- 
grounds,  was  interdicted  (c.  5.  Aposlolomm,  in  gustan.  a.  952  in  Hartzhexm's  Cone.  Germ.  T.  II., 
c.  14.  dist.  XXVIII.,  cf.  Socrates,  H.  E.  I.,  c.  fol.  373,  623,  &c.).  After  1050,  Hildbbrakd's 
11 ;  SozoM.,  //.  E.  I.,  c.  23 ;  hist  tripari.  in  c.  influence  is  seen  in  this  matter  also,  so  thai  the 
12* dist  XXXi).  The  Council  of  Gangra,  355  enactments  of  Leo  IX.,  Stephen  IX.,  Nicholas 
ni  c.  4  (e.  15  disl.  XXVIIL),  enacted,  against ',  H.,  Alexander  II.,  provided  for  what  he,  as 
the  Eustathians :  "  Siquis  dtscemitpresbyterum  \QTesoTy  VIL,  enforced.  At  a  Sjnod  of  1074, 
conitiqalum,  tanquam  occasiane  nuptiarum  quod  he  renewed  the  rule  of  1059  and  1063,  that  a 
offeire  iion  debeat  et  ab  ejus  oblatione  ideo  se  ah-  \  married  priest  who  administered  the  eucbanst. 
siinei,  anathema  sit."  But  Siricius.  B.  of  Rome,  |  or  a  layman  receiving  it  from  him.  should  fall 
a.  385.  decided  against  this  {ad  Himer.  Tarra-  under  the  bann.  Urban  II.  decided,  in  1089 
con.  ep.  L,  c.  7.  in  c.  3,  4,  dist  LXXXIL),  de- ,  (c.  10,  dist  XXXII.).  that  if  any  one  filling  a 
daring  that  in  the  0.  T.,  priests  were  allowed  to  :  higher  order,  married,  he  would  forfeit  hi»  office 
marry  because  they  could  be  taken  only  from  1  and  benefice.  To  this  the  Council  of  Rheims 
the  tribe  of  Levi.    When  that  limitation  was   (1119),  and  the  Lat.  (1123),  added  that  such 

marriages  should  be  severed,  and  the  party  sub- 
jected to  penances.  The  Lat.  Council  of  1139 
reiterated  this  decision  with  the  declaration: 


dropped  the  privilege  ceased,  and  obsccencc  cu 
piditates,  t.  e..  marriage  forbid  the  exercise  of 
sacred  functions.     Subsequent  Romish  bishops 


adhered  to  this  view,  and  it  was  soon  adopted   '' hvjusmodi  copului matrimoniumtionesse" 

by  the  Church  generally.*    At  first,  the  prohi-   (c  40,  can,  XXVII.,  mi.  I.).    Subsequent  canon 
bition  applied  to  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  but  laws  repeatedly  confirmed  this.'--The8e   strict 


from  the  5th  cent,  to  subdeacons  also,  so  that  rules  ^ere  not  applied  to  the  lower    orders, 
afker  ordination  they  may  not  marry."    But  Alexander  III.  and  Innoc.  III.,' indeed,  ordered 
clergy  of  the  lower  orders  were    allowed  to 
marry,  only  not  widows,  nor  twice.*    Civil  law 
confirmed  this  rule,  adding,  that  married  per- 


sons, or  such  as  had  children  or  grandchildren. 


that  if  one  holding  an  ordo  minor,  married,  be 
should  lose  his  place  and  privileges ;  but  Bunif. 
VIII.,'  and  Clem.  V.,»  restored  the  old  rule, 
provided  such  persons  retained  the  tonsore  and 


should  not  be  made  bishops,  and  that  the  mar-  clerical  dress.  The  Romish  system  bcinj*  for- 
riage  of  higher  clergy  after  their  ordination  was  I  saken  through  the  Reformation  (see  below) 
null,  and  the  children  of  such  marriage  illegiti-   Charles  V.  sought  to  effect  its  abrogation  through 


mate.^ 

The  Eastern  Church  adhered  to  the  older 
canon  law,'  and  the  Romish  C.  allowed  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Maronites,  &c.,  who 


the  Interim  of  1548 ;  and  he.  with  other  princes, 
occasioned  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the 
Council  of  Trent."  This  Council,  however,  in 
the  main  confirmed  earlier  laws,  as  follows;  1) 


united  with  her.«  And  controversies  arose  in  i  the  obligation  to  celibacy,  after  receiving  higher 
the  Rom.  C.  even  in  regard  to  the  validity  or  1  orders  or  taking  monastic  vows,  and  after  a 
nullity  of  marriages  consummated  among  the   w^^wj  solenne,  is  so  binding  that  a  subsequent 

marriage  is  invalid  (s.  XXIV.,  de  saer.  matrim^ 

c.  9,  &c.    2)  If  a  person  holding  a  lower  order 

•  See  Decretals  of  Tnnoe.  I.  of  404.  405,  in  e.  4>6.  marries,  the  marriage  is  valid,  but  he  loses  his 
dt8t.  XXXI.;  of  Leo  I.,  446-458.  in  c.  1,  (/t«<.  XXXII.;  place,  and  all  qualifications  for  higher  orders, 
c.  10,  di9t.  XXXI.,  Ac.  Cone.  Carthag.  II.,  <i.  390.  c.  1 3)  Persons  married  may  obtain  lower  orders 
2.  in  c.  3,  c/Mf  XXXI. ;  c.  3,  rfl»^LXX XIV.;  CWnc.  |  if  they  design  rising  to  higher  orders  (c.  4.  de 
ExxklvVc''    ''"'''  ^•'•'^^•'•i  temper,  ordinat,  in\l.  [I^.  9].  ^on./  VIII.). 

•  Leo  I.; a.  446.  in  e.  1.  A.I.  XXXII.;  Oreg.  I..  «. !  ""^  declare  this  by  taking  wtumcastitatispgr- 
691-94,  in  c.  1,  dht.  XXXI. ;  «.  2.  Hit.  XXXII.  j  Coiic.  I  P^-  (<?•  2.  X..  de  eUr.  conj.  [III..  3],  Alex,  III.) : 
Agath.  a.  506.  e.  39.  in  e.  19.  dUt.  XXXIV..  Ae.  '  but  these  can  not  be  obtained  until  the  wife 

•  Cnnc.  Carth.  V.,  a.  401, «.  3,  in  c.  13,  rfiV.  XXXII. ;  agrees  to  take  the  veil  (c.  5.  6,  X..  de  eonvers. 
^?^  I'l ";  f^\'  ^I'L^'  T"^:  *«  \  "^"^P'  *":  2?'  ^T>o9io\. '  conjugat  [III.,  321,  Alex.  III.).     The  Council 

•  a  10  14.  Cod.  Theod  do  Epu,c.  et  clenc   (14,  2).    ^f  Twnt  also  decreed  (s.  XXIII,,  c.  6, 17.  tferr/.). 
by  Constnnliug  and  Constans,  and  m  e.  2.  Cod.  Justin.  '  •     ^i      i     i_     *    .      ,  *    .  *.l  a  •  j   "^ 
ood.  (I..  3).  cun  C.  Theod.  de  boni.  eleric.  by  Theo.  \  *»  *^«  '»«^  ^^  "°«^«  ^^^rgy.  that  married  per- 

rfo*.,  and  Valent.  a.  434,  in  c.  20.  Cod.  Jiut.  eit,  I.,  8.  i  ~~~ — ' — 

c.  42.  J  1,  c.  45.  a  J.  de  Episc.  et  cler.  (I..  3),  by  |  'See  Tit.  X..  de  Jiliie  pr€$byteror.  ordfuandor.  t^l 
Jnntin.  a.  528-30.  Xov.  V.,  c.  8.  a.  635 ;  Nov.  V.,  e.  1,  6,  non  I.,  17 ;  in  VI..  I.,  11 ;  Tit.  X.  de  elerieit  eoninoaii* 
a,  535 ;  Nov.  XXII.  c.  42,  a.  536 ;  Nov.  CXXIIL,  c.  1,  \  III.,  3 ;  in  VI.°  III.,  2 ;  Tit.  X.  qui  elen'ci  met  to^ttt 
14,  29,  a.  546.  I  mntrimoniuu  contrahere  po—nnt.  IV.,  6, 


•  C.  14.  Cone.  Chafe.,  n.  451,  e.  3,  6,  12. 13.  48.  Cone.  *  C.  I,  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  X.  de  cUr.  coning.  III..  3. 
Trnlian.,  a.  692.  c.  7,  di»i.  XXXII.,  c.  13,  rfift.  XXXI.  •  C.  tin.  de  cUr.  eonj.  in  VI.o  III..  2,  a.  1298. 
Comp.  Balsawon  on  6,  48,  7VuU,  \      »•  aem.  I.,  de  vita  ae  honeetate  eUHe.  III..  1,  a.  1311. 

'  Bened.  XIV.,  in  the  conetit.  Efi  PattoraU^  of  I      "  Pallavictwi,  hiet.  Cone.   Trid.,  lib.  XVII.  c.  4,  8; 
May  26,  1742.  J   VIL,  «ro.  26  (Bullar.   Magn.    ed.    /i 6.  XXII.,  c.  10,  15 ;  65.  XXIV..  e.  12,  9,  10;  Saspi 
ZMxewift.  r.  XVI..  fol.  100,  andhis  J5'o9Mam»i>tem/)or«,    hiet.   eone.    Trid.,  lib.  VII.,  c.  20:  v.  Wesseitbbrc, 
'   1745,  g  34,  35  ( T.  XVI.,  6.  296).  ,  K.-versttmml.  d.  16.  u.  16.  Jahrh.  IV.,  99. 
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Bons  might  be  admitted  to  lower  orders,  provided 
tbey  Trero  not  married  twice,  and  wore  the  ton- 
sare  and  clerical  robes  in  the  Charch. — The  Ro- 
mish C,  therefore,  strictly  insists  upon  celibacy, 
professing  to  consider  it  a  higher  state  than 
marriage  {Cone.  Tr,  s,  XXIV.,  c.  10,  de  sacr, 
tnatr.) ;  but  this  makes  marriage  immoral,  or  at 
least  dirests  it  of  its  proper  dignity.  But  Rome 
insists  upon  celibacy,  because  only  thus  can  it 
promote  its  hierarchical  tendencies,  whilst  mar- 
riage would  bind  its  servants  to  the  family  and 
the  state.  Thus  Gregory  YII.  says  {ep.  lib.  III., 
p.  7 ) :  *•  yon  liberari  potest  eccl.  a  servitute  lai- 
corum,  nisi  liberentur  clerici  ab  vxoribus,"  But 
celibacy  is  far  from  being  promotive  of  true 
chastity,  nay,  often  the  reverse.  Complaints  of 
the  excesses  of  the  clergy  are  as  old  as  celibacy 
itself,'  and  were  reiterated  during  the  middle 
ages ;  and  concubinage  was  even  allowed  to  the 
clergy,  so  that  virtuous  women  might  not  bo 
misled.'  Justinian  desired  that  only  eunuchs 
should  be  appointed  renponsarii  and  confessors 
of  nunneries  (Nov,  CXXXIIL,  c.  5)'. 

In  modern,  as  in  ancient  times,  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  abolish  the  law  of  ce- 
libacy. Gregory  XVI.,  in  an  encvclical  of  Aug. 
15,  IS32,  resisted/  and  also  refused  to  allow 
clergy  in  high  orders  to  return  to  the  laity,  in  a 
decree  to  the  Eccl.  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
dated  Oct.  4,  1833,  with  reference  to  the  Cone. 
TV.,  s.  VII.,  e.  9,  de  sacr.  matr.,  and  *.  IV.,  c. 
4.  —  This  view  is  also  taken  by  the  laws  of 
France,  Austria,  &c.,  which,  consequently,  for- 
bid a  priest,  though  he  join  another  confession, 
to  marry. 

The  Evangelical  CnuRcn  at  once  liberated 
its  clergy  from  the  obligation  of  celibacy.  As 
the  banner  she  set  up  was  not  the  law  of  com- 
pulsion but  of  liberty,  she  could  neither  com- 
mand nor  forbid  marriage.  Luther  contended 
for  this  liberty,  and  vindicated  the  marriage  of 
tho  clergy  (Ermahnung  an  Kaiserl.  Majest.  &c., 
1520.  Schreiben  an  Spalatin,  Aug.  6,  1521. 
In  1518,  Jacob  Knade  (Cnaihus),  in  Danzig, 
married^    (see  Jacobsox,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d. 

»  See  EusEB.  K  /J.,  VII.,  c.  30;  comp.  IlEi^TcnEX, 
excnm.  XHI.,  418-37,  in  his  cd.  of  Ettteh.  Capitufare 
o.  742,  c.  7 ;  744,  c.  8,  Capit,  Aquitgr,  a.  789,  e.  4,  Ac, 
Ac.  (Pr.RTZ,  3fon.  Oerm.,  III.,  fol.  17,  21,  65,  Ac.)j 
ConcU.  Mrtgitnt.  a,  8SS,  e.  10  (Hartzhkim,  Cone.  Qerm. 
II.,  ful.  372),  Bays :  Scepe  audictmu* — plnrima  teefera 
e««e  enmminaf  itn  ut  qni'dam  tacerdotum  cum  proprii* 
Borortbu9  concmnhentet  /ilio9  ex  ei§  generaateiit. — Capit. 
Cnroli  M.  a.  769,  c.  5  (Pertz,  I,  c,  33),  directs:  *i  9(1^ 
cerdoteM  phire9  uxorf  hahuerint — aacerdotio  prirentuVf 
quia  dtUriorett  §unt  tecularibtu. 

*  See  NicoL.  de  Clehanois,  de  praaid.  timoniacit ; 
IIoTTiNOKR,  helvet.  K.-geseh.  II.,  856. 

'  Fnr  details,  rce  Thomassin,  vet,  ac  nova  eccl.  rfit- 
ctpf.  P.  I.,  lib.  XL,  c.  60-66.  F.  A.  and  Aug.  Theiner, 
d.  EinfUhrung.  d.  crzwangencn  Ehelosigkeit,  Ac,  Al- 
tenbarg,  1828;  2,  Ausg.  1845,  2  B.,  870.  CAROvfi,  on 
celibacy,  Ac.  Frankf..  a.  M.  1832-^3,  Sro.j  CARoy£, 
celibacy  in  France  and  Oermany,  Offenbach,  1834.  In 
its  defonoe,  dkr  Colibat.  Regenab.,  1841. 

*  He  says  :  "  Hie  v^Btram  volumut  excitatam  pro  reli- 
gione  conntautiam  adv.  faditfimam  in  elericalem  e<pfi- 
hatum  eonjurationem,  qHnm  uobia  effervetcere  in  diee 
latitt^f  connitentibuB  entn  perditieeimit  noitri  aevi  phi- 
loBophie  nonn»lli§  rtinm  ex  ip*o  eccl.  ordine"  Ac 

'  The  assertion  thatBarthoI.  Bernhardof  Fcldkirchen 

ipoUcitu)  first  took  this  step  is  incorrect,  see  J.  H. 
'eustkittg,  cfiM.  de  primo  taetrdoU  marito    Luth.j 
40 


eT.  K.-rechts,  &c.,  in  Preussen,  228).  The  sub 
ject  is  dwelt  upon  in  several  Prot.  confessions 
(Augsb.  Art.  XXIII. ;  Apology,  Art.  VI. ;  Hel- 
ret.  I.,  Art.  37 :  II.,  Art.  29 ;  Anglic.  Art.  8, 
24,  &c.,  &c.).  The  Prot.  liturgies  contain  tho 
same  principle  (see  Brandenb.  K.-ordnung, 
1540;  in  KicnTER's  K.-ordn.  d.  IG,  Jahrh.  I., 
330.  The  Palatinate  of  1556,  fol.  116. —J.  II. 
BoHHER,  jus  eccl.  Prot.,  lib.  III.,  tit.  III.,  J  XX. 
WUrtenib.  K.-ordn.  of  1559,  1582,  IGGO).— This 
by  no  means  interdicts  voluntarj  celibacy 
(Matth.  19 :  12 ;  1  Cor.  7 :  26).  The  Conf.  Eel- 
vetica  II.,  says  (/.  e.) :  *^Aptiores  hi,  qui  donum 
habent  ecelibatnSf  sunt  curandis  rebus  divi?iiSt 
miam  si  privaiis  Jamilice  negotiis  disfrahantur." 
Julius  Muller,  not  unjustly,  assumes  this,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  missionaries,  and  of  sta- 
tions which  do  not  afford  the  usual  security. 
(Schneider,  deutsche  Ztschr.  flir  christl.  Wis- 
sensch.,  1852,  Xr.  7,  p.  50,  Anm.).  A  con- 
ditional obligation  to  celibacy  can,  of  coarse,  be 
required  in  institutions  entablished  for  single 
persons  (Bohmer,  /.  c,  {  XXIII.  seq.). — Besides 
the  works  quoted,  see  Tdibrsch,  Vorles.  Uber 
Kathol.  u.  Protestantismus. — Vorl.  33). 

11.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Censorship  of  Books.  —  Neither  State  nor 

Church  can  possibly  bo  indifferent  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  literature  upon  their  members. 
They  cannot  leave  unnoticed  such  writings  as 
are  detrimental  to  good  morals,  to  individual 
and  public  justice,  and  to  their  own  weal. 
There  are  two  methods  of  averting  the  mischief 
to  be  feared  from  the  circulation  of  writings : 
regulations  preventive,  and  regulations  repres- 
sive. Under  repressive  meapiires,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  circulnt'-on  of  a  work 
which  violates  no  principle  designated  by  law 
as  unassailable.  In  case  of  Kuch  violation, 
however,  the  circulation  is  stopped,  and  the 
penalty  annexed  to  such  transgression  is  in- 
flicted. Preventive  regulations,  resting  on  the 
principle  of  legal  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
tho  press,  constitute  a  censorships  a  supervision 
over  publication.  Under  this,  no  book  can  be- 
gin to  circulate  until  examined  and  approved. 
England  confined  itself  to  the  repressive  system 
in  1694;  and  Germany  in  1848,  when  each  of 
the  confederate  States  became  free  to  abolish 
the  censorship,  and  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  while  States  have  thus  been  suc- 
cessively limiting  themselves  to  repressive  regu- 
lations, tho  Church,  in  general,  persists  in  her 
old  course. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  occasional  in- 
stances of  very  strict  censorship  of  books,  when 
writings  were  condemned  to  tho  flames.  The 
Apostles  administered  warnings  against  the  use 
of  unprofitable  questions  and  writings  (Titus 
3 : 9,  with  1  Tim.  4:7,  2  Tim.  2 :  23),  and  so 
effectually,  that  in  Ephesus,  many  who  prac- 
tised magical  arts  collected  their  books  and 
publicly  burned  them  Acts  (19:19).  The 
Apostles,  however,  wore  far  from  prohibiting 

Bnrth.  liernh.t  Wittenb,^  1703:  German,  1705,  4to. — 
In  opposition  :  J.  G.  Kxapp,  Barih.  Bemh.  Ftldkirch., 
Ac.  Ac:  Bnrtithi,  1792,  4to.  —The  Apology  of  Clero- 
frnmy,  n^rrihed  to  Bernhard,  but  probably  written  by 
Melanchthon  (fee  T>e«efim«yer,  Stud.  a.  Krit,  1831, 
H.  I.,  125-30),  pleads  for  the  abrogation  of  compaUion. 
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the  works  of  heathen  authors  in  j^neral ;  rather 
was  the  use  of  the  ancient  classics,  particularly 
the  teaching  of  them  in  schools,  forbidden  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  (See  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.,  toI.  I.)  The 
State  had  before  condemned  magical  writings 
as  '*libri  improbaice  lectionis"  and  writings 
libellous  **  libelli  famosi"  the  authors  of  which, 
moreover,  were  visited  with  very  severe  puniph- 
ment.  The  Church,  after  it  acquired  a  share  in 
civil  power,  induced  the  State  to  do  the  same 
with  heretical  writings.  Constantine  issued  an 
edict  requiring  the  books  of  Arius  to  be  burned 
(Socrates,  Hist.  EccL,  lib.  /.,  c.  IX. ;  Sozoxek., 
lib.  L,  c.  XXI.).  Then  followed  a  multitude  of 
other  enactments  against  the  books  of  heretics, 
thus  sanctioning  the  principle,  that  writings 
objected  to  by  the  Church  should  be  burned, 
and  that  those  who  owned  or  read  them  should 
be  put  to  death. 

The  Church  found  itself  called  upon  to  adopt 
an  independent  course,  when  required  to  point 
out  and  reject  so  many  4^vdc9ttypa^  and 
d^oxpv^Mt.  (See  the  Articles  on  these.)  It 
especially  forbade  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
heathen  authors,  and  enjoined  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  State  and  Church 
continued  united  in  maintaining  these  principles 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  as  we  learn  from 
many  witnesses,  and  from  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  heresy  in  general,  quite  down  into  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  adduce,  for  example,  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  concerning 
the  writings  of  John  Hubs  :  "  Libros  prcedictos 
et  doctrinam  suam  .  .  .  hcec  S.  S.  Si/nodus  re- 
probatatque  damnaiy  ipsos  comburendos  scHenniter 
et  publice  in  pr essentia  cleri  et  populi  in  civitate 
Constantiensi  et  alibi  decemit  et  dejinit"  &c. 

Afler  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
previous  method  of  procedure  no  longer  sufficed 
to  accomplish  entirely  the  object  of  the  Church. 
There  must  be  new  and  stricter  prescriptions  of 
censorship.  One  of  the  oldest  is  that  issued  at 
Mentz,  Jan.  3,  1486.  Among  the  papal  ordi- 
nances of  censorship,  after  that  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1479,  stands  most  prominent  that  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  1501,  addressed  to  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne,  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Magdeburg;  that  no 
book  should  be  printed  without  special  express 
license,  to  be  granted  gratuitously.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  constitution  of  Leo  X.,  approved  by 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1515,  that  no  book 
should  be  printed  which  had  not  been  carefully 
examined  and  received  the  personal  signature, 
if  at  Rome,  of  the  Pope's  vicar  and  the  magister 
sacri  palatii;  in  other  countries  and  dioceses, 
that  of  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  and  the  in- 
quisitor of  heresies ;  and  the  penalty  threatened 
was  yery  severe.  Then  came  a  multitude  of 
similar  decrees,  of  which  the  most  prominent, 
and  expressly  referring  to  the  edict  of  Leo  X., 
was  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  aess.  IV.,  Deer, 
de  edit,  et  usu  sacr.  libr. :  **  Nulli  liceat  impri- 
mere  vel  imprimi  facere,  quosvis  libros  de  rebus 
sacris  sine  nomine  auctoris,  neque  illos  in  fn- 
iurum  vendere,  aut  eiiam  apud  se  retinere,  nisi 
primum  examincUi  probatique  fuerint  ab  ordi- 
"'^i  sub  poena  aTuUnematis  ei pecuniae  in  canone 
t  novissimi  Lateran,  apposita^*  &c.    More- 


over, in  consequence  of  the  violent  relig;ioa8 
controversies,  the  State  had  enacted  a  Fpccial 
ordinance  of  censorship,  to  avoid  "  contention, 
tumult,  distrust,  and  disturbance  of  the  peaee." 
Upon  these  edicts  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
there  rested  very  many  ordinances  of  censorship 
in  particular  dioceses.  When  the  Council  of 
Trent  took  up  the  business  of  censorship  and 
of  books,  it  seemed  expedient  to  raise  a  com- 
mittee  to  prepare  further  resolutions.  Ttie 
result  of  that  committee's  deliberations  did  not 
come  before  the  Synod  itself,  but  was  hnnded 
over  to  the  Pope  for  further  extension.  Whe^^ 
upon  Pope  Pius  IV.,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1564, 
after  repeated  examination,  published,  by  the 
Constitution  " Dominiei  gregis  custodia"  tbe 
ten  Rules  concerning  Prohibited  Books  wbich 
had  been  committed  to  him,  and  the  completed 
Catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  The  rules  afle^ 
wards  received  supplements  and  elucidatioos, 
especially  by  Clement  VTII.,  Sextus  V.,  Alex- 
ander VII.,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  others.  The 
present  practice  rests  expressly  on  tbe  Coosti* 
tution  of  Benedict  XIV. :  "  SolHcila  ae  pro- 
vida"  of  1753.  As  for  the  Index  Ubrorum  pro- 
hibitorum,  the  farther  extension  of  the  hda 
Tridentinus  was  committed  to  a  special  Congre- 
gatio  Indicis,  who  prepared  new  editions  of  the 
index  from  time  to  time.  A  tolerably  perfect 
catalogue  of  the  indices  issued  by  the  Catholic 
Church  may  be  found  in  Joseph  Mendham's 
work :  "  The  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  exhibited  in  an  account  of  her  damnatory 
Catalogues  or  Indices,  &c. ;  London,  1830." 

The  Romish  Index  is  nowhere  observed  in 
Germany,  yet  obedience  to  the  rules  is  here  and 
there  expressly  enjoined.  In  France,  the  Index 
is  formally  rejected.  Besides  tbe  Index  pro- 
hibitorum,  the  Romish  Church  has  also  an 
Index  Librorum  expurgatorum ;  a  catalogue  of 
books  which  are  allowed  after  objectionable 
passages  are  stricken  out 

The  earlier  civil  legislation  supported  the 
bishops  in  their  ecclesiastical  right  of  censor- 
ship, partly  by  a  censorship  of  its  own,  partly 
by  lending  the  compulsory  power  of  the  secular 
arm.  Since  the  State  censorship  has  been 
abolished,  tbe  Church  has  no  help  from  the 
State,  except  in  exacting  penalties  by  force. 

All  Roman  Catholics  are  forbiden  to  read 
the  books  condemned  by  the  Church.  The  ex- 
ceptions in  favor  of  bishops  and  others  were 
revoked  by  Gregory  XV.,  1623,  and  Urban  VIII., 
1631.  There  must  now  be  a  special  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Pope,  which  is  granted  throogh 
the  Congregatio  Indicis.  The  bishops,  espe- 
cially of  late,  have  been  permitted,  by  the 
Quinquennial  Faculty  (see  Article),  not  only  to 
read  the  books  themselves,  but  to  allow  others 
to  read  them,  except  particular  works,  for  which 
the  papal  dispensation  is  reserved.  Thns,  for 
the  works  of  Charles  Molinssus,  Nicholas  M3^ 
chiavelli,  and  others.  Whosoever  violates  these 
prohibitions  is  liable  to  excommunication. 

The  Evangelical  Church  has  also  bestowed 
assiduous  concern  upon  its  literature,  and  taken 
care  that  works  of  immoral  and  irreligious  ten- 
dency be  kept  out  of  the  way.  Luther  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  repeatedly.  **What 
I  greater  plague  and  wrath  of  God,"  sajs  h^ 
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''  could  befall  as,  than  that  among  these  Chris- 
tians Christ  should  not  be  taught,  and  his  faith 
not  known?  that  by  unprofitable,  unchristinn 
books  without  number,  poor  souls  should  be 
captivated,  corrupted,  and  misled?"  And  he 
therefore  recommends  a  special  supervision  of 
the  schools,  and  the  removal  of  literature  in- 
jurious to  the  young. 

The  Reformed  Church,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
connection  with  a  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
introduced  at  an  early  period  a  epeoial  cen- 
sorship of  books.  The  Lutheran  has  usually 
maintained  no  such  regulation ;  but  contented 
itself  with  forbidding  anything  to  be  written 
or  printed  contrary  to  the  confessional  books ; 
though  a  closer  connection  with  the  Reformed 
led,  among  other  things,  to  the  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  of  censorship,  which,  however,  was 
never  generally  observed.* 

H.  F.  Jacobsok. — Dr,  Ysomans. 


'  [In  the  United  StAtes  of  America  the  only  effectnal 
restraint  on  the  pablication  And  circulation  of  pcrnicions 
literature  is  found  in  the  public  sentiment  There  are 
laws  in  all  the  States  against  the  printing  of  writings 
scandalously  immoral ;  but  the  general  moral  sense  of 
the  eommunity,  promptly  and  powerfully  expressed 
through  the  numerous  and  watchful  agencies  of  the 
press  itself,  renders  all  literary  enterprises  against  the 
public  morals  peculiarly  hazardous.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  any  case  occurs  for  the  execution  of  laws  against 
books.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country  where 
the  press  is  free,  there  is  a  perpetual  inundation  of  irre- 
ligious and  frivolous  literature,  entirely  and  vehemently 
hostile  to  religious  culture,  and  even  to  sound  intel- 
lectual development  Though  regarded  as  an  evil  both 
by  Church  and  State,  it  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  price 
at  which  the  invaluable  agency  of  a  Free  Press  must 
be  purchased ;  and  the  diligence  of  all  good  citizens  is 
constantly  invoked  to  counteract  the  evil,  and  suggest 
suitable  measures  for  its  abatement — In  those  States 
of  the  Union  which  have  systems  of  common  school 
instruction,  sustained  by  governmental  patronage,  the 
principle  of  eensorship  is  more  or  less  directly  applied ; 
not,  indeed,  by  special  laws,  but  through  the  agents  of 
the  government,  who  exercise  their  personal  influence 
at  discretion,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  public 
sentiment  It  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  that  books 
positively  unfavorable  to  good  morals  and  religion  are 
found  in  the  sehoolp.  Still,  this  merely  negative  in- 
fluence over  the  schools  as  to  religion,  and  the  absence 
of  books  expressly  designed  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  religions  truth  and  duty,  leave  the  system  of  public 
instruction  below  the  prevailing  standard  of  religious 
sentiment  in  the  eommunity. 

In  the  Church  of  this  country,  the  preventive  and 
repressive  influenee  upon  literature  in  general,  is  en- 
tirely advisory  and  persuasive.  The  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  indeed,  watch  over  their  own  members,  and 
each  punishes  by  censure,  deposition,  or  excommuni- 
cation, those  convicted  of  having  published  views  of 
morals  or  religion  contrary  to  their  respective  con- 
fe.<«ions.  But  beyond  this  they  only  take  the  occasions 
whirh  arise  for  calling  attention  to  cases  of  particular 
dansrer,  and  putting  the  people  on  their  guard.  The 
py^tprantio  measures  recently  adopted  by  each  of  the 
leading  Chnrcbes  of  the  conntry  for  preoccupying  the 
reading  of  its  members  by  publishing  select  writings 
approved  by  itself,  commending  them  urgently  to  the 
people,  and  appealing  to  denominational  interest  in 
behalf  of  their  circulation  and  influence,  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  literary  aspect  of  our  country  and 
age,  showing  how  the  conservative  spirit  of  religion, 
when  forbidden  by  the  rising  sentiment  of  freedom  to 
apply  direct  restraints  on  the  pnblication  and  cireu- 
lation  of  opinions,  will  find  equivalents  in  measures 
which  the  broadest  principles  of  rational  liberty  cannot 
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this  Republic,  asserted  their  independence  in 
1824.  The  constitutions  then  formed,  proposed 
to  shake  off  the  claims  of  the  Church.  Papal 
bulls  were  interdicted,  and  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences was  forbidden.  In  1826,  all  the  monas- 
teries were  abolished,  and  the  monks  exiled. 
In  1832,  universal  religious  liberty  was  decreed ; 
in  Honduras,  for  a  short  period,  even  celibacy 
was  abrogated,  and  the  children  of  priests  then 
born  were  subsequently  legitimized.  But  as 
the  population  is  mainly  Rom.  Catholic,  politi- 
cal toleration  is  not  reliable,  and  the  efforts  of 
non-Romanists  to  establish  schools  failed  through 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  —  The  kindness  of 
the  country  priests  is  proverbial ;  their  houses 
are  refuges  for  the  needy.  Central  Am.  is 
constituted  into  the  Archbishopric  of  Guate- 
mala, and  the  four  bishoprics  of  Leon,  Ciudod 
Real,  Coraayngua,  and  San  Salvador  (since  Sept. 
28,  1842).  Thom.  Gage,  an  English  traveller 
(1625-50),  reported  Guatemala  as  then  contain- 
ing 424  churches,  Leon  88,  Ciudad  Real  102, 
and  Comayagua  145.  The  number  now  given 
is  715,  included  under  243  parishes  and  4  mis- 
sions. In  the  Indian  villages,  the  priest  is  the 
principal  person.  The  Indians  know  little  of  re- 
ligion, and  rejoice  chiefly  in  images,  and  the  pro- 
cessions, which  occur  during  the  great  festival- 
weeks. — Village  marriages  are  celebrated  before 
sunrise.  The  church  edifices  present  a  rare 
mixture  of  Moorish,  Spanish,  or  Byzantian 
styles  of  architecture  (see  Jo7in  Baily,  Central 
America :  London,  1850 ;  Beichardf,  do. :  Braun- 
schw.,  1851 ;  Wm,  HeinCt  do. :  Lpz.,  1853). 

W.  Klose.* 
Cerintlms.  —  Concerning  this  heretic,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  John,  the  opi- 
nions of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  writers, 
differ;  some  ascribing  to  him  a  Judaizing= 
Ebionitic.  others  a  Gnostic  tendency.  The  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  may  be  to  regard  him  as 
forming  a  transition  'state  of  diverse  elements, 
which  subsequently  developed  in  different  di- 
rections. He  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  traced  to  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
once  met  St.  John  in  a  public  bath  at  Ephesus, 
when  the  Apostle  hastily  quit  the  place,  lest  the 
house  would  fall  down  on  them.  —  The  sources 
from  which  we  gather  his  views  are  Irejt.  adv. 
Jicer.  I.,  26 ;  and  Ecseb.  H,  E..  41,  28 ;  comn. 
with  Epiphan.  Acer.,  20;  and  Theodoret, /a6. 
TiXBT,  II.,  3.  According  to  Ireneus,  C.  would 
belong  to  the  Gnostics,  as  his  views  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nativity  and  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  &c.,  are  Gnostic.  The  testi- 
mony of  Epiphanius  agrees  with  this,  although 
Epiph.  charges  C.  with  Judaism.  Eusebius  re- 
presents C.  as  a  gross  Chiliast.  Possibly  the 
figures  of  a  marriage  feast,  &c.,  often  used  by 
C.,  were  misunderstood.  —  Later  Cerinthians 
(also  called  Merinihians,  from  ^ijptv^j),  deviate 
in  several  points  from  the  views  of  their  master. 

disallow.  There  are  reason?,  however,  for  believing 
that  the  nnpnralleled  incren»e  of  literature  in  this 
eoantry,  and  its  growing  power  over  the  public  mind, 
must  soon  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  wi«o  and 
good  upon  some  efficient  measures  for  creating  a  more 
discriminating  and  decisive  habit  of  publio  sentiment 
on  this  subject  than  now  exisU.— TAe  Trandator.'] 
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Thas  tbcy  denied  Christ's  resurrection.  They 
observe  circumcision,  and  had  a  gospel  re- 
sembling Matthew's.— (See  Schmidt,  in  his  Bibl. 
fUr  Krit.  u.  Excg.  d.  N.  T.,  p.  181,  &o. ;  Paulus, 
hist,  Cerinthif  in  his  introd.  in  N.  T.,  Jena, 
1799 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Ilist. ;  Bauer,  Chr.  Gnosis, 
403,  &c. ;  DoRNER,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  2 
Aufl.  I.,  310,  &c. ;  ScHLiEVANN,  Clementinen, 
464,  406,  539 ;  Lccke,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Job., 

582,  &C.  IlAGENBACn.* 

Chaloedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  opposite  Constantinople,  wns  founded 
Dy  the  Megarensians,  some  years  earlier  than 
ByEtintium.  In  451,  the  celebrated  4th  (Ecu- 
menical Council  was  held  there,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ's  one  per- 
son (atfvyxvtiai,  dfpcKfco;,  ddiotpffco^  d;);<opborfwf) 
was  decided  upon,  against  Nestorianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Eutvchianism  on  the  other.  The 
delegates  of  Leo,  S.  of  Rome,  were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  result,  by 
which  the  acts  of  the  Ephesian  robber-synod 
(449)  were  annulled.  There  were  600  bishops 
present,  mostly  Eastern.  The  Emperor  had  also 
sent  six  temporal  commissaries  to  it  (the  Empe- 
ror and  Empress  attended  the  sixth  session  only). 
The  violent  Dioscurus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
was  deposed,  and  the  doctrine  of  Eutychcs  con- 
demned. But  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  instead 
of  quelling  the  dissensions,  only  opened  a  new 
course  for  them  (see  Dioscurus,  Eutyches,  Leo, 
Monopliy sites),  — 'YhQ  council  also  settled  the 
boundary  disputes  between  the  dioceses  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Antioch,  and  the  strife  between 
the  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea  about  the 
Metropolitan  dignity.  A  principal  decision, 
however,  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constant,  to  the  B.  of  Rome.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  priority  of  rank,  the  Patriarch  was 
placed  on  a  full  equality  with  the  bishop, 
an  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Leo's  delegates.  — 
(See  Conciliensamml.  v.  Baluz,  Harduin,  Mansi; 
Walch,  Hist.  d.  K.-versamml.,  p.  307 ;  Fuchs, 
Bibl.  d.  K.-V.,  IV.  266).  In  a  suburb  (ytpoa^- 
fftov),  of  Ch.,  "under  the  oak,"  a,  403,  the  ene- 
miea  of  Chrysostom  held  a  Synod,  presided  over 
by  Theophilus,  B.  of  Alexandria,  at  which 
Chrysostom  was  deposed  (see  Chrysostom), 

Haoenbach.* 

Chaldea,  Chaldeans.— For  the  character  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people,  see  Art.  Baby- 
lonia, According  to  Genesis  10 :  8-12  (see  com- 
ment and  Knohel,  Volkertafel  of  Genesis,  p. 
339,  &c.),  the  founding  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom belongs  to  the  pre-historical  period.  If, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  enumeration  in  this 
chapter,  we  presuppose  any  mention  of  national 
relations,  from  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Cush, 
i,  e.,  Ethiopia,  is  styled  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  we  must  infer  an  immigration  from 
the  South.  If  we  are  allowed  to  dicover  the 
Chaldeans  (D'^TtS^S).  >n  the  second  half  of  the 

name  ArpaJchschad  (TtJ^DQIN),  we  must  re- 

gard  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptoleroans  as  the  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  Chald.,  from  whence  they 
migrated  in  a  southern  and  south-eastern  direc- 
tion to  Mesopotamia.  Hence,  the  ancient  Ur 
of  the  Chdldees,  Abraham's  native  place  (Gen. 
11 :  28-31),  is  to  be  found  in  Northern  Mesopo^ 


tamia.  A  Chesed  is  also  mentioned,  as  progenitor 

of  the  on  ^3.  Gen.  22:22,   as  relative  of 

Abraham,  son  of  his  brother  Nahor,  and  thus 
referred  to  the  lateral  line  of  Terah,  that  re- 
mained in  Mesopotamia.  In  Abraham's  time, 
there  lived  a  Chaldean  king,  Amraphel,  Gen. 
14: 1,  and  in  Judges  3:8,  is  mentioned  a  king 
of  Mesopotamia.  «  This  is  all  the  Bible  tells  us 
of  the  original  history  of  the  Chaldces.  More 
extensive  notices  by  the  Chaldean  historian, 
Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chroni- 
con  (GrflBco-Armen.-Lat.  opera;  J.  B.  Aucher: 
Yenet.,  1818,2  vols.  4to;  the  same  in  Latin,  with 
the  Greek  fragments  of  Aug.  Mai,  in  Scriptorum 
veierum  nova  coUectio;  Tom.  VIII.:  Rome,  1833, 
4to:  also  by  Syncellus,  in  his  Chronographia 
(ex  recens,  G.  Dindorfii:  Bonn,  1829,  2  voU.,  8vn. 
Corp.  Script,  hist.  Byzant.),  According  to  the 
account  of  Eusebius,  to  the  people  of  various 
origin  who  lived  a  lawless  life  in  Babylonia, 
there  appeared  a  monster  from  the  Red  Sea,  by 
name  Cannes,  with  the  body  of  a  fish,  the  head 
and  feet  and  language  of  a  man,  who,  after 
having  during  the  day  taught  them  all  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  re- 
tired to  the  sea.  The  first  king  was  Alorus,  who 
was  followed  by  nine  others.  All  together 
reigned  432,000  years,  during  which  time  ap- 
peared other  six  such  monsters,  who  completed 
what  Cannes  had  begun.  The  last  king  was 
Xisuthros,  in  whose  reign  occurred  the  delude 
(Euseb.  Armen.,  p.  10-15 ;  Lat.,  p.  5-8  ;  SyncfU. 
p.  30-61).  The  flood  over,  Xi&nthros  and  bis 
followers  landed  on  the  Armenian  Kurdistan. 
Having  erected  an  altar  to  the  gods,  and  offere'i 
sacrifices,  X.  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  whi^t 
the  latter,  having  dog  up  the  holy  books  that 
had  been  buried  in  Sippara,  built  many  cities 
and  re-established  Babylon.  From  this  time 
reigned  eighty-six  kings,  for  33,000  years  (ac- 
cording to  Euseb.  Armen.,  p.  40,  Lat.  p.  IS, 
33,091 ;  according  to  Syncell.  p.  147,  34,080), 
when  the  Medes  put  an  end  to  their  dominion. 
These  were  followed  by  forty-nine  Chaldean, 
these  again  by  Arabian  and  Assyrian  kings.  — 
Among  the  classic  writers  who  make  merely 
incidental  mention  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  a  caste  of  priests  in  Babylonia, 
who  migrated  thither  in  primitive  times  from 
Egypt.  Thus,  Herod.  I.,  c.  181 ;  Arrian.  Alci, 
III.,  16 ;  Diod(yr.  I.,  28,  81 ;  IT.,  29-^1 ;  SiraU', 
p.  739.  From  these,  Strabo,  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  distinguish  the  people  of  the  Chaldeans 
who  inhabited  that  portion  of  Babylonia  which 
was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Arabia,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Persian  Sea.  They  were  also 
to  be  found  in  the  mountains  near  Arme- 
nia and  of  the  Black  Sea.  (Xenophon,  Cvrop. 
IIL,  1,  34;  Anab.  IV.,  3,  4:  V.,  5.  17;  Yll., 
8,  25 ;  Strabo,  p.  548,  549,  555,  and  Stephauus 
Byzant,  XaxSatot,  ed.  Westermann,  p.  304).— 
From  all  these  accounts,  the  following  historical 
result  may  be  obtained.  The  Chaldeans — who 
were  of  Semitic  origin — spread  themselves  from 
their  original  home  in  Arpakhschad,  Arrapa- 
chitis=the  mountainous  district  at  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  between  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
southward  oyer  Mesopotamia,  and  established 
in  Babylonia  a  flourishing  kingdom,  about  2000 
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or  2500  B.  C.  Tftking  into  tbc  nccount  "what 
classic  authors  tell  us  of  the  Chaldeans  viho 
dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  what  we  know  of 
the  present  Kurds,  they  seem  to  be  one  and  the 
same  in  country,  character,  and  even  in  name 
(comp.  Rbdiger  «.  Pbity  Kurdische  Studien,  in 
Journal  for  Oriental  Lit.,  IIL,  p.  8,  Ac.).  The 
former,  however,  being  of  Semitic  origin,  whilst 
the  latter  belong  to  the  Arian  stem,  it  is  ne- 
cessary still  either  to  admit  a  difference  between 
them,  or  with  Ewald  (Hist.  Israel.  I.,  p.  334), 
to  say  that  a  non-Semitic  people  migrated  into 
the  homes  of  the  Chaldeans  with  their  name. 
Comp.  Knohtl,  Volkertafel,  p.  159-163.  To 
these  Chaldean  conquerors  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, added  emigrants  from  the  south,  possibly 
from  Egypt.  This  kingdom  subsisted,  until 
the  new  Assyrian  monarchy  put  an  end  to  it  in 
1273.  Absorbed  for  five  centuries  in  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Chald.  renppear  in. the  8th  cent,  before 
Christ  Now  began  the  Nabonassar  era  (Ideler, 
Handbook  of  Chron.  L,  p.  220.  &<^.).  Ptole- 
my mentions  a  series  of  Babylonian  kings, 
the  first  of  which  was  Nabonassar,  and  the  last, 
Nabonadius,  whose  reign  covered  a  period  of 
209  years,  from  747-538.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  period.  Babylonia  was  an  Assyrian  pro- 
vince, and  its  kings  subordinates  of  Assyria. 
Shalmanesar  transplanted  Babylonians  into  Sa- 
rd aria  (2  Kings  17: 23-28),  and  Israelites  to  Shinar 
(Isaiah  11:11|,  and  later,  Asarhadden  sent  king 
Manasseh  and  other  captives  to  Babylonia  (2 
Chron.  33  :  11 ;  Ezra  4: 2-9).  Following  the  in- 
terpretation of  Knobel  in  his  commentary  (comp. 
his  Prophecy,  II.,  p.  216,  &c.),  of  Isaiah  23 :  13 
— uttered  in  the  year  721  B.C. — we  learn  that 
the  Chaldeans  in  the  besieging  army  of  the  Assy- 
rians before  Tyre,  were  first  brought  by  them 
into  the  politico-geographical  domain  of  Pales- 
tine. How  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  The  As- 
syrian rule  had  effaced,  at  least  among  the 
Israelites,  every  recollection  of  the  old  Chaldce 
kingdom  in  Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  immigration 
from  the  above-mentioned  homes  of  the  Chal- 
deans, may  have  increased  their  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Babylon.    This  seems  to  ex- 

Elain  most  naturally  the  ancient  accounts  that 
ave  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  warlike 
habits  and  the  advanced  culture  of  this  people 
(comp.  part.  Habak.  1:6-11).  At  any  rate,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  first  migration  of  the 
Chald.  which  took  place  in  the  pre-Assyrian 
period.  If  we  admit  that  the  second  migration 
vTAs  made  up  of  the  non-Semitic  element  which 
still  obtains  among  the  Kurds  of  our  day,  we 
must  also  infer  that  it  soon  became  the  ruling 
power,  and,  whilst  it  adopted  in  general  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resident  population,  yet  retained 
many  of  its  own  peculiarities.  This,  notwith- 
standing this  non-Semitic  element  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Assyrian  influence  over  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  inter- 
preted, prove  that  the  language  spoken  was 
Aramean  (see  part.  Oroiefendt  explan.  of  Bab. 
in  script,  of  Behistun,  Gotting.,  1853,  4to.).  As 
it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
touching  these  points,  satisfactorily  to  explain 
them,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  clearly  as- 


certained facts.  Of  the  kings,  or  vicegerents 
who  reigned  over  Bobylon  when  an  Assyrian 
province,  the  Bible  mentions  Merodach-baladan, 
who  sent  messengers  to  king  Hezekiah  (see  Isaiah 
39 : 1,  &c. ;  2  Kin^s  20 :  12 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  32 : 
31,  and  Art. Hezekiah).  The  canon  of  Ptolemoeus 
contains  the  following  kings :  Mardokempal, 
721-709,  A.  C. ;  Arkeanos,  709-704 ;  an  inter- 
regnum of  two  years ;  Bclibos,  702-699  ;  Apa- 
sanadios,  699-693.  In  the  chronicon  of  Euse- 
bius  (Atynen.  I.,  p.  42,  sq.,  LaL  p.  19),  Alex- 
ander Polyphistor,  following  Berosus,  says: 
'*  Postqiiam  regno  defuncius  est  Senecherimi 
frcUer,  et  post  Hagisce  in  Bahylonios  dominaiio- 
nem,  qui  guidem  nondum  explefo  irigesimo  im- 
perii die  a  Mantdacho  Baldane  inieremptus  est ; 
Marudachus  ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem  invasii 
mensibus  sex;  donee  eum  siisfulit  vir  guidem  no- 
mine ElibuSf  qui  ei  in  regnum  successit.  Hoc 
postremo  iertiumjam  annum  regnante,  Seneche- 
rimus  rex  Assgriorum  capias  adversum  Bahy- 
lonios contraliebatf  prceliogue  cum  iis  conseiio, 
superior  evadebat;  captumqne  Elibum  atmfami- 
liaribus  ejus  in  Assyriam  trans ferri  jubebat.  Is 
igitur  Babyloniorum  potitus  Jilium  suum  Asor- 
danem  eis  regein  imponebat,  ipse  autem  in  Assy- 
riam redifum  fnaiurabai"  According  to  this, 
the  Merodach-baladan  of  the  Ptolema^nn  canon 
is  to  be  put  in  704,  and  the  Maraduchus  Bal- 
danes just  mentioned,  cannot  be  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Mardokcmpal  of  the  cnnon  (as 
Gesenius  has  it,  com.  Isa.  39 : 1 ;  vol.  I.,  p. 
1002);  but  a  different  person  according  to 
Hiizig,  comm.  Isa.  39 : 1,  p.  450,  &c. ;  Winer, 
Realwortb. ;  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel  III.,  p.  344, 
remark  3  ;  Dttncker,  Hist,  of  Antiq.  I.,  p.  388, 
rem.).  The  question  now  is :  with  which  of  the 
two  is  the  Merodach-baladan  of  the  Bible  iden- 
tical? According  to  the  Biblical  account,  it 
must  have  been  Mardokempal ;  according  to  the 
historical  relations — the  embassy  having  been 
sent  to  Hezekiah,  solely  with  a  view  of  gaining 
the  Jewish  king  over  to  his  plans  against  the  As- 
syrians— it  must  have  been  the  Maraduchus  of 
Berosus.  To  reconcile  this  difference,  we  may 
suppose  with  Knobel  (com.  Isa.  39: 1),  that  the 
writer  of  the  Biblical  narr.  was  ignorant  of  the 
particular  object  of  the  embassy,  and  that  his 
view  was  a  simple  supposition,  based  on  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  or  witn  Bauer  (Tables  on  Ilist. 
of  Jewish  people.  Tab.  IV.),  that  both  mean  one 
person,  "  tne  authors  discovering  reasons  in  the, 
to  us  unknown,  changing  fortunes  of  that  war- 
like period,  for  their  different  accounts  of  the 
reign  of  Merodach-baladan."  Senacherib  having 
conquered  the  rebellious  vassals,  appointed  his 
own  son,  Asarhaddon,  vicegerent  (2  Kings  19: 
37;  Isa.  37:38;  Tob.  1:21),  who  reigned  till 
the  death  of  his  father  (see  Art.  Nineveh). 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
having  sent  his  son  Nabopolasar,  in  the  yenr 
625,  as  vicegerent  to  Babylon,  with  a  view  to 
the  extermination  of  the  Scythian  hordes  who 
had  invaded  his  kingdom,  he  in  no  lung  time 
set  himself  up  as  an  independent  ruler,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Medean  king,  Cyaxarcs,  and 
annihilated  the  Assyrian  empire,  606.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
reigned  43  years  (604-561),  and  Neb.  in  turn 
by  nis  son  Evil-Mcrodacb,  a  vicious  king,  mur- 
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iered  by  his  brother-in-law,  NerigUssor,  who 
reigned  but  four  ^eam.  The  nobles  having  put 
out  of  the  way  his  son,  a  minor,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  nine  months,  they  elected  Kahoned  as 
his  successor  —  the  Belshassar  of  the  Bible. 
From  538  A.  C,  when  Cyrus  captured  Babylon 
and  destroyed  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  Bab. 
became  a  Persian  proTince,  and  shared  its  for- 
tunes (see  Art  BelshaEzar).  For  the  history  of 
the  Chaldeans,  cump.  Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encyclop.  \  ol.  XVL,  p.  103,  Ac. ;  Bo- 
seniniillert  Handb.  of  Biblical  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  2, 
p.  1-90 ;  M.  Duncker,  Ilist.  of  Antiq.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  115-36,  38G-475  ;  II..  p.  548-59.  — The  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Babylonians  was  a  worship 
of  nature,  particularly  stars.  They  worshipped 
Bel  ns  the  supreme  god  (Isa.  46 : 1 ;  Jer.  50 : 2 ; 
51:44;  Dan.  (&p/.)  14:3,^.),  the  lord  of  heaven 
and  of  light,  who  divided  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  made  man  (see  Cosmogony  of  Bero- 
8US,  in  Euseh.  Chron,  Artnen,  I.,  p.  22,  sq. ;  LaL, 

5.  10,  sq. ;  Syncell,  I.,  p.  52,  sq.)  His  star  was 
upiter,  or,  according  to  some,  Saturn.  By  his 
side  was  a  female  divinity,  MyliUa,  the  mis- 
tress of  earth  and  water,  the  goddess  of  fertility. 
Her  star,  the  planet  Venus,  is  called  Meni  in 
Isa.  65 :  11 ;  and  Jupiter,  Gad.  The  planet 
Mars  =  the  war-god  Nisrgal  (2  Kings  l7 :  30), 

Srobably  with  the  name  Meroaach  (Jer.  50 : 2) ; 
[ercury  =  jYe6o  (Is.  46  ;1).  Besides  these, 
they  worshipped  a  great  many  others  (Jer.  50 : 
38),  whose  images  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  wood,  and  stone  (Dan.  5:4-23).  (See  Ge- 
seniuSt  com.  on  Is.  Vol.  II.,  p.  327,  oc. ;  Minter, 
Religion  of  Bab. ;  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiq.  I., 
p.  125-30).  —  Their  government  was  a  despotic 
monarchy  (comp.  Bertholdt,  com.  on  Dan.,  2a  £z- 
cura.  p.  807,  &c,).  Over  and  above  all  was  the 
"King  of  Kings"  (Dan.  2:37),  whose  will  was 
law  (Dan.  3 :  12,  14,  28),  who,  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  courtiers  (Dan.  6:  2-20),  was  inacces- 
sible in  his  royal  palace  (Dan.  2:49).  Of  his 
attendants  the  most  distinguished  were  the  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (Dan.  2: 49),  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  (Dan.  1:3;  Jer.  39:3-13).  the  chief 
of  the  guards  (Dan.  2: 14;  Jer.  39:  3;  2  Kings 
25:8,  10,  11),  and  the  president  of  the  Magi 
f  Dan.  2 :  48 ;  Jer.  39 : 3).  See  also  Dan.  3 :  24. 
^7 ;  4 :  33 ;  6 : 8.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into 
provinces  with  their  proper  oflBcers  (Dan.  2: 48, 
&c.;  3 : 1,  2).  See  Dan.  3 : 2,  3,  27 ;  6 : 8 ;  Ezra 
8:36;  Esther  3:12;  8:9;  9:3;  comp.  Gesen. 
Thes,,  Jer.  51:57;  Hezek.  23 : 6-23 ;  Ezra  5:3, 
14;  6:7).  Arnold. — Ermenirout 

^Chalmers,  Thomas,  was  bom  March  17, 

1780,  in  East  Anstruther,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  the  Scottish  nation,  among  whom  evan- 
gelical Christianity  of  the  Calvin istio-presbyte- 
rian  type  laid  a  stronger  foundation  than  among 
any  other  people,  and  from  which  it  was  not 
moved  even  at  the  time  when  laxity  and  indif- 
ferentism  pervaded  the  learned,  especially  the 
theologians.  His  youth  fell  within  the  period 
of  so-called  moderatism,  when  it  was  attempted 
to  sacrifice  Scottish  orthodoxy  to  humanitarian 
culture,  and  Scottish  independence  and  ri^or 
of  Church  government  to  a  friendly  connection 
with  the  State;  and  his  peculiar  culture  and 
md-point  was  determined  by  this  state  of  i 


things.  Whilst  a  student  of  divinity  at  St 
Andrews,  nothing  special  is  reported  of  hi.* 
study  of  theology;  he  seems  rather  to  hare 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  And  when,  in  1803,  he 
became  preacher  at  Kilmany,  in  his  natlTt 
county,  he  thought  he  was  permitted  to  df>TAte 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  strength  t» 
these  departments  of  science.  His  first  attempt 
at  authorship  is  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of 
heat.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  His  sermons  at  xui^ 
time  were  destitute  of  anything  specifically 
Christian ;  their  dogmatic  and  ethical  cbarat^ 
ter  is  that  of  vulgar  rationalism.  Yet  he  boDf.r< 
human  virtue,  and  his  character  is  marked  bj 
moral  earnestness,  which  rises  to  pure  entjo- 
siasm  for  right,  truth,  and  humanity,  and  pn»- 
found  aversion  to  forced,  mechanical,  aci 
frigid  Christianity.  He  thought  it  his  dutj  tc 
fight  against  the  narrow-hearted  and  gloooj 
orthodoxy  which  then  prevailed,  and  to  dcTotc 
his  energies  to  general  moral  objects,  especiiilj 
to  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  When,  at  the  l<e- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  his  native 
country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  hj 
Napoleon,  his  sermons  glowed  with  patrioti>r.: 
and  seal  against  the  enemies  of  his  conn  try,  Ani 
he  even  thought  of  joining  a  company  of  Tolun- 
teers ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  sought  to  wrre 
his  country  by  writing  the  treatise :  "  Inqoirr 
into  the  ifxtent  and  Stability  of  National  hi- 
sources  (Edinburgh,  1808),"  his  first  attempt  at 
treating  of  the  principles  of  political  ecunuoij. 
Soon  after  this  the  great  internal  change  to/c 
place  which  gave  his  whole  life  and  labors  i 
new  and  higher  centre.  1810  was  the  decisire 
year.  A  sickness  of  six  months  led  him  to  a 
profound  and  searching  self««xamination,  aod 
the  preparation  of  the  article  "  Christianitj"  for 
Brewster's  "Edinburgh  Encyclopasdia,"  na^« 
him  familiar  with  Christian  apologetics,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  life  of  early  Christendoio. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  impressed  vitQ 
that  earnest,  religious.  Christian  spirit,  which 
was  newly  awakened  in  England  by  the  threat- 
ened horrors  and  dangers  of  revolution,  and  by 
the  treatise  of  Wilberforce :  "  A  Practical  Vie^ 
of  Christianity."  Henceforward  we  see  all  hU 
efforte  and  labors  tending  towards  the  extcnsiuo 
and  defence  of  evangelical  faith  and  life  u 
towards  their  highest  and  final  end;  and  in 
such  a  way  that  he  did  not  abandon  any  of  the 
general  humanitarian,  philanthropic,  and  ^' 
triotio  objecto  he  formerly  pursued,  rather  nov 
for  the  first  time  rightly  held  them  fast  M 
the  same  time,  however,  he  rigidly  distin(;ui<hM 
between  what  was  specifically  religious,  spiritual. 
and  Christian,  and  general  morality,  as  well  as 
secular  culture  and  science,  viewing  the  spiritoAl 
and  divine  as  opposite  to  the  secular  and  earthly 
— a  mode  of  tnought  which  accorded  with  lii^ 
peculiar  character,  as  also  with  Scottish  Pro- 
testantism, and  with  Scottish  and  English 
science  generally.  Human  science,  he  thought, 
should  freely  and  independenUy  fathom  the 
depths  of  human,  earthlv  expeneoce,  and  the 
more  faithfully  it  does  this,  the  more  faitbfulij 
will  it  acknowledge  its  own  proper  limite,  than 
when  experience  ends  and  communications  of  & 
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higher  world  appears.  A  speculation,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  leaves  this  firm  eartlily  basis, 
and  independently  judges  concerning  what  lies 
beyond  the  earthly,  he  repudiated;  his  soul, 
accustomed  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
exact  materials,  had  no  sense  for  this.  He 
similarly  allows  to  morality  ita  own  proper 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  those  powers  and  instincts 
which,  as  loye  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents 
and  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.,  lie 
inalienably  in  human  nature ;  and  as  opposed 
to  an  overstrained  orthodox  view  of  natural 
depravity,  he  allows  it  full  right  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  even  sees  much  accomplished  there 
already,  where  these  powers  and  instincts  are 
preserved  and  cultivated ;  but  he  denies  them 
all  worth  as  respects  glorying  before  God,  for 
all  morality  which  rests  merely  on  these  is  to 
him  external  and  secular,  having  as  its  basis 
the  corrupted  human  heart.  This  is  the  man- 
ner of  viewing  things  which  from  this^  time 
forward  constituted  the  common  foundation  of 
fdi  Chalmers'  church ly,  secular,  practical,  and 
scientific  activity.  At  the  same  time  he  gives 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  great  moral  change 
he  experienced,  in  the  impression  of  sincerity, 
rectitude  and  naturalness  which  his  whole  ap- 
pearance made.  In  addition,  also,  there  appears 
an  originality  in  the  external  form  of  his  lan- 
guage which  permits  us  to  behold  the  indepen- 
dent struggle  of  his  soul,  but  which  also  makes 
his  writings,  especially  his  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  foreigner, 
and  has  occasioned  his  oountr^men  to  remark, 
that  every  attempt  to  imitate  him  must  result  in 
caricature. 

A  larger  external  sphere  of  labor  opened  itself 
to  Chalmers  five  years  after  his  internal  change, 
when  he  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Glasgow.  The  two  chief  periods  of 
his  labors  are  constituted  by  his  residence  in  this 
city,  where,  in  1819,  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Sl  John's  Church,  and  then  the  time  during 
which  he  was  professor  at  St.  Andrews  (since 
1823),  and  at  Edinburgh  (since  1828). 

In  Glasgow  his  sermons  made  a  powerful 
impression;  he  preached  also  occasionally  at 
other  cities,  especially  in  London.  Particularly 
celebrated  was  a  series  of  seven  sermons,  whicli, 
still  excelling  his  later  sermons  in  brilliancy  of 
eloquence,  though  inferior  to  them  in  solidity, 
handle  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  ques- 
tion, how  that  which  astronomy  teaches  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  this  world  to  the  great 
universe,  harmonizes  with  the  position  that  the 
same  world  occupies  in  divine  revelation  (a 
series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, viewed  in  connection  with  the  Modern 
Astronomy:  Glasgow,  1817).  Of  equal  power 
and  beauty  is  the  series :  "  On  the  Application 
of  Christianity  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
Affairs  of  Life,"  1820.  Besides  these,  be  also 
published  collections  of  sermons,  which  be 
preached  in  both  the  churches  of  Glasgow. 
They  all  exerted  a  wide  and  great  influence, 
especially  because  they  possessed  a  culture  boUi 
of  language  and  thought,  which  until  now  was 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  adherents  of 
moderation,  combined  with  strict,  simple  evan- 
gelical conviotion,  which  also  powertdlly  ^nd 


without  circumlocution  represented  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  honorable  men.  their  unfitness  for 
spiritual  things. 

In  connection  with  his  pulpit  labors,  Chalmers 
at  the  same  time  devised,  and  with  the  co-opera* 
tion  of  others  partially  carried  out,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  entire,  but 
for  the  most  part  neglected  mass  of  the  people. 
The  population,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
cities,  had  increased  enormously  within  a  few 
decennia  (as  for  instance  in  Glasgow  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  1815,  from  77,000 
to  120,000),  whilst  the  increase  of  churches  and 
schools  was  nothing  in  comparison.  Besides, 
the  most  of  the  pews  in  the  churches,  because 
they  were  rented,  were  closed  to  the  poor;  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities  were  sunk  into  heathenism  and  irreligion, 
and  were  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  higher  and  richer  classes.  The  most 
pressing  want  of  Scotland  and  England  was 
"  homo  missions  for  the  masses."  It  was  this 
want  which  Chalmers  attempted  to  supply.  In 
the  execution  of  his  plan  he  thankfully  accepted 
the  cooperation  of  itinerant  preachers,  city  mis- 
sionaries, zealous  laymen,  who  had  been  already 
employed,  especially  by  the  Independents ;  but 
it  was  not  these  extraordinary  agencies  from 
which  he  expected  effectual  aid.  The  great 
object  at  which  he  aimed  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed thus:  the  spread  of  the  old  national 
Church,  and  the  school  system  connected  with 
it,  over  the  whQle  land,  by  means  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State,  which  should  give  it 
external  support;  and  revived  activity  of  the 
same  within  the  single  parishes  by  means  of  its 
internal  powers,  whose  sphere  of  operation  was 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  old  Presbyterian  Church 
discipline.  The  efforts  made  must  be  aggressive, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  must  be  approached  and 
assistance  be  ofl^red,  instead  of  waiting  until 
they  themselves  seek  for  it;  and  at  the  same 
time  territorial,  so  far  as  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation be  divided  into  parishes  not  embracing, 
if  possible,  more  than  2000  souls,  that  they  may 
receive  more  effectual  spiritual  care  from  the 
servants  of  the  Church ;  it  was  also  on  account 
of  this  territorial  character  that  he  urged  con- 
nection with  the  State ;  he  wished  to  have  not 
only  congregations,  by  the  side  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  might  remain  uncared 
for  by  the  Church,  but  lawfully  established 
parishes,  which  should  embrace  all;  and  in 
addition,  clergy,  who,  in  their  care  for  all, 
might  base  themselves  upon  legal  authority. 
The  work  to  be  accomplished  was  not  only  the 
removal  of  religious  evils,  but  of  pauperism,  in 
its  material  as  well  as  moral  aspect.  He  opposed, 
with  untiring  zeal,  the  English  system,  which 
made  the  care  of  the  poor  a  matter  of  public 
law  and  right,  under  the  control  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land.  He  would  not  allow  what 
was  a  matter  of  love  and  charity  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice.  That  the  poor  had 
a  right  to  support,  he  declares  to  be  a  funda- 
mental error ;  efficient  efforts  against  pauperism 
must  be  free,  which  only  can  be  begotten  by 
religion  and  the  Chnrch,  and  which  are  only 
embarrassed  by  le^al  enactments.  The  prioMT 
agents  are  not  civil  officers,  bat  deacons.    The 
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aMistanee  itself  which  is  given  must  not  be 
external  and  mechanical,  bat  should  consist  in 
this,  that  the  visitors  of  the  poor  and  the 
deacons  shall  first  of  all  seek  to  avaken  again 
in  them  self-interest,  moral  energy,  natural 
love  of  parents,  love  of  home,  cleanliness,  fru- 
gality, etc. ;  when  this  is  not  sufficient,  to  seek 
to  obtain  for  them  the  counsel  and  support  of 
their  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  only  after  all 
these  fail,  then  give  them  regular  assistance 
from  the  treasury  of  the  congregation ;  the 
State  may  aosist  with  general  measures  only 
when  the  labors  of  the  poor  fail  through  real 
calamities,  and  with  established  institutions 
only  then,  when  labor  is  impossible,  as  in  blind- 
ness, insanity,  etc.  Chalmers  says,  the  highest 
object  of  all  care  for  the  poor  should  be  the 
spread  of  genuine  Christian  faith  and  life,  espe- 
cially by  promoting  the  attendance  upon  the 
Church  and  the  school.  He  rigidly  distin- 
guished between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual: 
the  proper  spiritual  work  is  best  performed  by 
those  wno  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal, 
as  this  should  bo  the  case  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  clergy  and  the  elders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  deacons.  Too  much  was  not  to  be 
expected  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  from 
the  influence  of  external  means. — He  advised 
that  the  large  parishes  be  divided  into  eight  or 
ten  districts,  and  a  deacon  appointed  to  each 
one.  He  himself,  from  1819,  made  the  very 
successful  attempt  with  twenty-five  deacons  in 
St.  John's  Church,  which  numbered  more  than 
10,000  souls;  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended was  astonishingly  small.  The  under- 
taking was  continued  under  Chalmers' successors 
until  1837,  after  which  time  it  was  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  adoption  by  law  of  the  English 
system  of  poor-rates,  etc. 

In  1823  Chalmers  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  1828  to  that  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  In 
these  spheres  he  gave  evidence  of  but  little 
scientific  originality.  In  his  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the- 
ology, he  followed  the  Baconian  system  ;  in 
moral  philosophy,  the  views  of  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophers of  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century ; 
in  natural  theology  and  apologetics,  older  Eng- 
lishmen, as  Butler  and  Paloy;  in  dogmatic 
theology,  the  supematuralistio  orthodox  and 
moderately  Calvinistic  text-book  of  his  country- 
man. Hill.  Here  belong  his  treatises:  "Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  "Natural  Theology," 
"  Sketches  of  Mental  ond  Moral  Philosophy," 
"Lectures  on  the  Romans,"  "Institutes  of 
Theology,"  "Lectures  on  Butler,"  etc.  (the  two 
last  are  posthumous).  He  obtained  a  great  and 
wide  reputation  as  a  tencher,  by  the  fresh  and 
animated  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  sub- 
jects, and  by  the  personal  intercourse  he  culti- 
vated with  the  students;  to  him,  above  all 
others,  is  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit  among 
the  theological  students  and  clergy  of  Scotland, 
attributed. 

At  the  same  time  Chalmers  pursued  also  now 
those  efforts  further  which  made  his  residence 
at  Glasgow  so  notable.  He  now  carried  out  his 
'•^n  scientifically  on  a  larger  scale,  extending 
bin  the  sphere  of  national  economy,  de- 
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daring  here  also  as  everywhere  in  favcr  of  free, 
self'^ctive,  natural  development  of  powers  and 
interests,  in  opposition  to  external  jaeans  of 
progress  and  monopolies,  always  returning  to 
the  position  that  a  permanent  basis  of  prospritr, 
and  a  remedy  for  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
present,  was  only  to  be  found  in  moral,  ChriMiao 
culture.  And  connecting  this  subject  with  thtt 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  with  that 
of  practical  theology,  he  hoped  now  to  be  able 
to  prepare  a  soil  for  his  views  among  the  fatnre 
clergy,  which  until  now  had  been  denied  him 
by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
published,  in  1821:  "The  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  our  Large  Towns ;"  later,  with  the 
more  comprehensive  title,  "On  the  Christian 
and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation,  etc. ;"  also, 
"  On  Political  Economy  in  Connexion  with  the 
Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects  of  Society;" 
and,  in  defence  of  this  treatise,  **  The  Supreme 
Importance  of  a  right  Moral  to  a  right  Econo- 
mical State,  etc.,  1832;"  the  contents  of  the 
first-named  treatise  he  condensed  into  six  le^ 
tures  to  the  theological  students  at  £dinbur<tb, 
which  were  published  in  1841  with  the  tide, 
"On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System 
without  a  Poor-rate  for  the  right  Mana^ment 
of  the  Poor." — His  unwearied  zo.il  led  him  from 
the  rostrum  in  Edinburgh  to  direct  pergonal 
labors,  in  order  to  newly  attempt  here  in  the 
neglected  district  of  Westport  what  he  had  dooe 
at  Glasgow. 

Finally,  during  the  latter  part  of  Chalmers' 
life,  was  displayed  his  greatest  activity  in  be- 
half of  his  liFational  Church,  leading,  under  the 
direction  of  a  peculiar  destiny,  at  first  to  a  fo^ 
cible  establishment  of  this  Church  as  the  State 
Church,  then  to  the  entire  separation  of  it  from 
the  State.    Both  these  results  were  in  entire 
consistency  with  the  powerful  impulse,  which  at 
this  time,  was  given,  especially  by  Chalmers,  to 
the  religious  spirit  in  Scotland,  and  which  more 
and  more  again  inflamed  the  rigid  character  of  old 
Scottish  Prcsbytcrianism  with  jealousy  against 
all  interferences  of  the  state.    The  "  moderate," 
as  opposed  to  the  "  evangelical"  party,  to  which 
Chalmers  belonged,  was,  from  1^34,  in  the  mi- 
nority in  the  General  Assembly,  and.  in  refpect 
to  influence  with  the  people,  was  also  inferior  to 
it.  —  Under  these  circumstances,  Chalmers  pro- 
posed, in  1834,  his  old  principles  concemiDgtbe 
increase  of  chnrches  m  a  finished  plan,  and 
what  had  previously  appeared  as  a  figment  of 
the  imagination,  was  now  accepted  with  so 
energy  and  carried  through  to  an  extent,  un- 
equalled by  any  similar  movement  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  Church  made  the  '*  Church  Ex- 
tension Scheme "  its  own ;  200  new  churches 
were  to  be  built,  and  in  such  a  way,  thnt  the 
expenses  were  not  afterwards  to  be  met  by  the 
renting  of  the  pews,  these  were  rather  to  be  left 
free  to  the  poor.     Collections,  which  were  im- 
mediately made,  amounted  in  the  first  year  to 
£60,000  sterling,  in  the  first  seven  years  to^ 
gether,  to  £306,000  sterling,  with  which  205 
churches  could   be  founded.    Chalmers,  how- 
ever,  adhered  to  the    principle:    the  Cbareh 
should  remain  connected  with  the  State,  and 
that  it  should  only  the  more  strongly  be  nrged 
upon  the  State  just  then,  to  do  its  part  tovanjs 
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tbe  Btill  necessary  increase  and  secnrity  of  her 
means,  inasmuch  as  individnals  had,  on  their 
part,  done  so  much.  A  deputation,  which  was 
seut  on  this  account  from  the  Assembly  to  Lon- 
don, did  not  find  tbe  temper  of  the  Government 
and  Parliament  very  favorable ;  for  just  at  this 
time,  a  strong  "  voluntary"  movement  had  set 
in  from  different  quarters  against  the  already 
existing  endowment  of  the  national  churches. 

Chalmers  came  forward  as  the  most  power- 
ful opponent  of  such  attacks  on  established 
churches ;  as,  already  in  1827,  in  his  treatise, 
*'  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary  and  Eccle- 
siastical Endowments," —  especially  in  six  lec- 
tures, which  he  delivered  in  London  between 
April  25  and  May  12, 1828,  with  the  hearty  ap- 

Iirobation  of  the  higher  classes  and  higher  Eng- 
isb  clergy  (Lectures  on  the  Establishment  and 
Extension  of  National  Churches).  These  at- 
tacks proceeded  from  the  lowest  conception  of 
religious  affairs,  according  to  the  analogy  of  ma- 
terial powers  and  interests;  as  in  material, 
physical  life,  the  wants  of  life  and  their  satis- 
faction are  ecjualized  of  themselves  by  trade  and 
commerce,  without  the  State  caring  for  the  lat- 
ter, so,  also,  ought  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual 
wants  be  left  entirely  to  the  demand  or  single 
individuals,  and  to  the  remuneration  which  they 
might  give  for  it :  the  State  would,  moreover,  be 
saved  enormous  expense.  Chalmers  proved  this 
view  to  be  absurd,  for,  as  experience  teaches  on 
all  sides,  the  greater  the  want  in  spiritual 
things,  the  less  does  man  feel  it  and  wish  to  feel 
it  —  and  besides,  as  Burke  already  remarked, 
moral  culture  is  by  far  the  cheapest  means  of 
national  defence.  But  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, stronger  objections,  which  were  urged  by 
English  and  Scotch  dissenters,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  religiously  inclined :  the  con- 
nection with  the  State  defiles  the  Church ;  be- 
sides, it  is  altogether  a  sin,  to  seek  for  salvation 
and  life  in  a  grand  external  mechanism,  for 
these  can  only  be  bestowed  by  the  free  operation 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  the  Church.  In  defence, 
Chalmers  argued:  external  mechanism,  it  is 
true,  can  never  produce  life  —  but  the  spirit 
works  only  through  the  word,  the  word  requires 
for  its  spread  through  the  masses  of  the  people 
considerable  external  means,  and,  as  in  other 
respects,  such  means  are  gladly  accepted  from 
individuals  and  unions  of  individuals,  it  would 
be  really  doing  violence  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  rulers  and  representatives  of  the  common- 
wealth, to  exclude  from  the  circle  of  their  duties 
and  privileges,  such  assistance  as  they  are 
constrained  to  offer,  not  so  much  from  zeal  for 
religion  as  from  care  for  the  public  good. 

But  events  had  already  occurred  which  led 
Chalmers  to  think,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, a  connection  of  the  Scottish  Church 
with  the  State  was  no  longer  allowable.  lie,  as 
from  of  old  all  strict  churchmen  of  Scotland, 
would  only  have  the  connection  to  be  so  under- 
stood, that  the  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  not  only  in  spiritual  things,  but  in  doc- 
trine, cultus,  and  discipline,  belonged  to  the 
purely  ecclesiastical  office,  as  understood  by 
Presbyterian  ism.  Here  the  controversy  with 
the  State  arose  concerning  the  so-called  veto. 
At  the  appointment  to  parishes  by  patrons,  es- 


pecially by  the  crown,  a  certain  right  of  veto 
oy  the  congregation  was  connected  with  this 
patronage,  which,  however,  had  been  entirely 
suspended  under  the  reign  of  moderatism.  Now 
the  Church  thought  that,  by  virtue  of  her  own 
authority  she  was  permitted  to  restore  this  right 
so  far,  that  when  an  individual,  who  had  been 
presented  by  the  patron,  was  vetoed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  families,  the  presbytery 
of  the  district  should  reject  him :  thus  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  1834,  upon  the 
motion  of  Chalmers.  But  when  those  who  were 
rejected  complained  to  the  civil  courts,  these  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  Assembly 
as  legal,  and  even  commanded,  under  a  penalty, 
the  members  of  the  presbytery  to  ordain  them. 
This  last  appeared  even  to  Chalmers,  who  did 
not,  as  many  others,  regard  the  veto  as  a  matter 
of  divine  right,  as  an  unheard  of  injury  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  Christ 
over  her  {Chalmers^  Remarks  on  the  Present 
Position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  &c.,  1840). 
The  majority  of  the  Assembly  resisted ;  the  se- 
paration between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power 
became  wider  and  more  complicated,  and  dis- 
quiet and  agitation  spread  among  the  adherents 
of  the  National  Church.  The  Church  appealed 
in  vain  for  justice  to  the  highest  courts,  to  the 
Qovernmentand  Parliament,  she  only  discovered 
more  and  more,  how  little  the  views  of  her 
rights  generally,  which  prevailed  there,  agreed 
with  her  own  holy  principles.  Thus  nothing 
appeared  to  remain  to  the  evangelical  party  but 
separation  from  the  State.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1843,  125  clergymen  and  77 
elders  separated  from  it,  and  constituted  them- 
selves into  the  first  Assembly  of  '*The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  electing  Chalmers  as 
moderator. 

We  behold  Chalmers  in  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life  still  standing  in  full  vigor  as  the  first 
among  the  many  whom  the  Free  Church  revere 
as  its  fathers,  which,  under  his  zealous  co-opera- 
tion, soon  reared  a  complete  organization  with 
more  than  600  clergymen,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, higher  and  lower  schools,  and  associations 
for  home  and  foreign  missions.  Chalmers,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  his  professorship  (in  the 
Free  Church  College),  devoted  himself  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  with  peculiar  preference,  to 
the  quiet  labors  of  love  within  the  district  of 
Westport.  He  died  May  31,  1847.  — His  works 
have  been  published  in  25  vols.,  besides  9  vols, 
of  posthumous  writings.  His  life  and  labors 
was  written  in  4  vols,  by  his  son-in-law,  Hanna: 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tb.  Chal- 
mers :  Edinb.  et  London,  1850,  &c.  Short  no- 
tices are  found  in  the  Monthly  Series  of  Tracts, 
1848,  Nos.  41,  43,  45.  published  by  the  Free 
Church  ;  and  H,  Davis,  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr.  Chalmers :  London,  1847. 

Julius  Kostlin. — Beck, 

Chamier,  DantW.  —  This  learned  and  bold 
champion  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  was 
born  in  1565.  His  father,  Adrian  Chamier, 
formerly^  LL.  D.,  went  over  to  Protestantism 
afler  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  became  pastor  of  dif- 
ferent congregations  in  South  France,  at  last  at 
Mont61imar.  Daniel  studied  first  at  Orange; 
as  early  as  his  16th  year  he  became  teacher  of 
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the  fourth  class  in  the  college  of  Nismes.  In 
1583  he  went  to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country  as  an  ordained 
preacher.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  rejected  as 
unqualified  by  the  Synod  of  Provence,  before 
which  he  was  examined,  the  Synod  of  Langue- 
doc,  however,  recognised  his  fitness,  and  ap- 
pointed him  preacher.  After  serving  several 
congregations,  he  was  called  to  be  the  successor 
of  his  father  at  Mont6limar.  The  firmness  of 
his  character  led  the  Synod  of  his  province  to 
send  him  to  the  National  Synod  of  Saumur  in 
1596,  and  to  the  political  convention  of  Loudnn ; 
he  followed  this,  in  1597,  to  Venddme,  to  Sau- 
mur, and  at  last  to  ChfttellerauU.  He  mani- 
fested such  great  faithfulness  and  decision  in 
the  transactions  of  this  convention,  with  refe- 
rence to  Henry  lY.,  not  to  yield  anything  to  the 
court,  that  ho  became  very  obnoxious  to  this, 
but  only  the  more  beloved  by  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians. It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  edict ;  credit  is  only  due 
to  him,  that  the  restrictions  in  it  were  not  in- 
creased ;  and  this  is  honor  enough,  considering 
the  then  existing  state  of  things.  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  sent  to  all  important  Sjnods 
and  conventions ;  he  is  found  wnerever  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  the  rights  of  his  Church. 
In  1598  he  conveyed  to  the  Synod  of  Mont- 
pelier,  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1600  and  1601 
he  held  disputations  with  the  Jesuits  Cotton  and 
Gaultier.  In  1601  he  was  present  at  the  Na- 
tional Synod  of  Gergeau  and  the  convention  of 
Ste.  Fov ;  1003  he  presided  over  the  Synod  at 
Gap,  which  made  several  additions  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Pope  as  antichrist,  and  to  the  discipline.  In 
1607  he  was  sent  bv  the  Churches  of  Dauphiny 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a 
school  at  Mont^limar.  As  appears  from  the 
very  interesting  journal  of  Chamier's  journey  to 
the  court,  found  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6U 
de  Vhi-stoire  du  ProtestaiUisme/rangaia"  (1853, 
p.  292,  sq.),  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
object  of  bis  mission.  The  account  bv  Benofts 
{Histoire  de  Vedit  de  Nantes,  B.  I.,  p.  446),  is  to 
be  corrected  by  this.  In  1612,  as  president  of 
the  National  Synod  of  Privos,  he  governed  the 
transactions  concerning  the  union  of  French 
Protestants,  in  order  to  resist  the  dangers  with 
which  the  government  threatened  them.  This 
Synod  also  approved  his  appointment  as  preacher 
and  professor  at  Montauban.  He  reorganized 
the  Academy  of  Montauban.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Synod  of  Vitr6,  to  prepare,  in 
connection  with  Momay,  Dumoulin,  ana  others, 
a  plan  for  the  union  ot  all  Churches,  and  to  be 
present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  This  journey, 
nowever,  was  prevented  by  a  higher  com- 
mand. When  the  royal  troops  besieged  Mon- 
tauban in  1621,  he  shared  the  dangers  of  the 
besieged  upon  the  ramparts ;  and  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  on  the  17th  Oct.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics rejoiced,  the  Huguenots,  however,  mourned 
bis  death  as  if  they  had  lost  their  firmest  place 
of  safety. 

Chamier's  works  are  all,  with  one  exception, 
of  a  polemical  character.  Some  are  designed 
only  for  theologians,  others  for  the  people, 
'^^'ty  are  distinguished  by  solid  learning  and 


severe  dialectics ;  they  lack  here  and  there  the 
proper  moderation ;  the  popular  tracts,  for  ex* 
ample,  are  written  in  a  violent,  satirical  stnua; 
but  if  we  transfer  ourselves  back  to  those  time* 
of  contest,  and  remember  that  the  Roman  Cs- 
tholics  oombatted  the  abominated  heretics  with 
much  greater  violence,  we  will  not  judge  too 
severely  the  bold  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
The  following  are  his  writings  in  chronologicsl 
order :  —  1)  Dispute  de  la  vocation  des  minium 
en  VEglise  rtformee:  Larochelle,  1598,  8to.— 2) 
EpistilcR  jesuiiica:  Geneva,  1599,  8vo. ;  pan 
altera :  ib.,  1601,  8vo.-~3)  La  confusion  de*  dis- 
putes papistes :  Geneva,  1600,  8vo.— 4)  Dispn- 
iatio  scholastico-theologiea  de  cecumenico  ponii- 
Jice:  Geneva,  1601,  8vo. — 5)  La  honte  de  Babff- 
Ion,  comprise  en  deux  parties^  par  D.  C.  1,  yariu; 
with  the  motto  Jer.  13 :  25, 26,  s.  L  (Larochelle), 
1612,  8vo.  The  second  part  is  unknown  to  me. 
The  initials  D.  C.  can  only  denote  Daniel  Cbt- 
mier.  —  6)  Panstratice  caihoUctB,  sive  controfer- 
siamm  de  religume  adversus  pontificios  corjmt, 
tomis  quatuor  distributum;  published  by  Chs- 
mier's  son,  Adrian:  Geneva,  1626,  fol.  (alfo 
Frankfort,  1627,  4th  Part ;  and  s.  l„  1629, 5tb 
Part,  fol.).  This,  the  chief  work  of  Chamier, 
was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Synod  of  La- 
rochelle; the  Synod  of  Vitr6  allowed  3000  livrei 
for  the  expenses  of  publishing  it  Altboa^ 
incomplete,  it  is  the  most  complete  armorj  of 
polemics  against  Roman  Catholicism.  Ue  calk 
it  PanstratiOf  because  he  proposed  not  oolyto 
combat  this  or  that  Romish  author,  but  the 
whole  system,  with  all  its  arguments  and  coiue- 
quences,  and  because  he  will  oppose  to  it  all 
testimonies  from  the  Bible,  the  Church  Fathen 
and  history.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  only  authority  and  rule  of  faith: 
the  second  of  God,  of  Christ  the  only  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  of  the  worship,  which  we  ove 
to  God  and  Christ ;  the  third  of  the  fall  and  re- 
generation, of  sin,  of  free  will  and  predestioa- 
tion,  of  faith  and  good  works;  the  fourth  of  the 
sacraments.  A  fifth  was  to  treat  of  the  Church ; 
it  was  added  by  Alsted  in  the  edition  of  1629. 
In  the  whole  work,  Chamier  follows  a  kind  of 
mathematical  method,  in  strictly  dialectical 
form  ;  he  always  commences  with  laying  down 
a  proposition  as  a  hypothesis,  from  which  ha 
draws  a  necessary  conclusion ;  then  he  proree, 
according  to  the  subject,  the  correctness  or  inco^ 
rectness  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  truth  or 
falseness  of  the  conclusion.  A  single  example 
will  suffice :  "  Si  omnes  episcopi  Bomani  suni 
regulajidei,  ergo  quidam  seeUraH  esseul  rtgak 
Jidei;  atposterius  est  ahsurdum,  ergo  et  prius," 
Spanheim  published  an  abridgement  of  i^ 
stratia  with  the  title:  Chamierus  contradus: 
Geneva,  1643,  fol. — 7)  Corpus  theologieum,  sitt 
loci  communes:  Geneva,  1653,  fol.  Also  in- 
complete and  published  by  the  author's  son.  It 
is  a  system  of  Reformed  dogmatics,  folloviog 
the  plan  of  the  Fanstratia ;  the  do^ma  of  the 
Church  is  wanting. — According  to  Il'aoel,  there 
is  a  manuscript  Hebrew  grammar  by  Chamier, 
from  the  year  1615,  preserved  at  Meti.  Seve- 
ral polemical  treatises  against  the  Jesuits,  Cot- 
ton and  Yeron,  appear  to  have  been  lost;  alao 
the  "  Considerations  sur  Us  adverOtsmeM 
d'Ant.  Pourzan  coatre  FalguaroUef  &o.,  which  he 
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dedicated  to  the  lord  of  La  None.  —  Chamier'e 
son,  Adrian,  eacceeded  him  as  preacher  at 
Mont^limar;  he  published,  as  remarked,  the 
Panstratia  and  the  loci  communes,  and  iirrote 
other  works,  which  remain  in  manuscript.  He 
died  in  1671,  aged  91  years;  one  of  his  (grand- 
children suffered  martyrdom  at  Mont^limar. 
The  family  emigrated  subsequently  to  England. 
The  oldest  of  the  descendants  now  living  is 
Henry  Chamier,  who,  for  35  years;  until  1848,  was 
chief  secretary  of  the  English  government  in 
India.  Ilia  brother  William  is  rector  of  the 
English  Chapel  at  Paris.  —  (See  BayU^  Art. 
Chamier; — Haagy  France  Protestante,  T.  III., 
p.  316. — Memoir  of  D,  Chamier,  with  notices  of 
nis  descendants:  Xiondon,  1852,  Svo.). 

C.  Schmidt. — Beck, 
ChapeL — ^Large  and  splendid  churches,  for 
the  use  of  the  entire  congregation  (basilics] 
having  been  built  under  Con stan tine,  the  neea 
of  smaller  places  of  worship  arose,  in  which 
deacons,  or  inferior  clergy,  officiated.    They  con- 
tained a  simple  altar,  and  served  for  more  pri- 
vate devotions.     The  third  council  of  Braga, 
572,  forbid  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  them. 
They  were  merely  oratorios.    The  name  chapel 
was  first  applied  to  them  in  the  7th  or  8th  cent, 
and  deriyed  from  the  wooden  canopy  ( Cappa) 
erected  over  altars  built  in  open  places.  Another 
derivation  of  the  name  agrees  better  with  the 
date  of  its  earliest  use.    One  of  the  most  sacred 
relics  of  the  Prankish  kings  wns  the  cope  of  St. 
Martin,  called,  on  account  of  its  diminutiveness. 
capella.     The  church  in  which  this  national  pal- 
ladium was  preserved  received  the  same  name« 
Special   capellanh   as  royal  clergy,   were    ap- 
pointed to  guard  this  treasure,  and  carry  it 
along  with  the  king  in  peace  and  war.    ^hus 
the  name  chapel  was  applied  to  all  the  private 
churcJies  of  the  kings,  and  then  to  all  smaller 
sanctuaries,  not  parish-churches.  As,  from  Con- 
stantino's time,  the  king  and  his  court  were 
exempt  from  ordinary  episcopal  and  parochial 
iurisdiction,  the  royal  chapels  enjoyed  great  in- 
fluence.    Byzantian  Emperors,  Prankish  kings, 
Charlemagne,  the  Saxon    and    Hohenstauffen 
Emperors,  all  had  their  private  chapels.    St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  is,  in  realitj,  the  chapel  of  the 
Doge.    The  Sixtine  chapel  in  Rome  is  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  ruler  on  Peter's  chair.    In 
France,  St  Louis  built  (1248)  Sainie  ChapeOe 
in  Paris,  for  the  crown  of  thorns  bought  from 
Constantinople ;  it  formed  the  central  point  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  acme  of  Frankish-Gothic 
architecture.      The  church  in  Wittenberg,  to 
which  Luther  nailed  his  theses,  was  a  court- 
ohapel.     Smaller  princes,  imitating  the  example 
of  greater  ones,  established  chapels  in  their 
castles,  and  to  save  space  double  chapels  were 
huilt,  in  which  the  chief  hall,  occupied  by  the 
nobility,  was  separated  from  that  occupied  by 
their  servants.    Between  the  two  there  was  an 
opening,  which  allowed  the  service  of  the  chap- 
lain to  be  heard  in  both.    Of  this  sort  is  St. 
Gottharts',  built  by  Archb.  Adalbert  I.  of  May- 
ence,  1136.    Monasteries,  also,  gradually  ob- 
tained'enlarged  privileges  for  their  chapels.  To 
a  wealthy  and  noble  family,  likewise,  have  pri- 
vate chapels  and  chaplains  been  granted.    The 
^i>.  viiliece,  dedicated  to  some  saint,  may  have 


a  resident  priest,  (vicar  or  rector,)  or  be  visited 
by  a  priest  supplied  by  the  parish,  or  are  used 
only  during  processions,  &c.  Of  course,  chapels, 
ordinarily,  have  no  baptistery  or  grave-yard. 
Field-chapels,  for  the  army,  supply  the  place  of 
a  church  (see  Baptisteries),  There  were,  more- 
over, chapels  beside,  in,  and  under  the  main 
church.  For  the  last,  see  Crypts.  (Comp.  Ottx, 
Kunst-Archsdol. ;  Kuoler,  Kunstgesch. ;  F.  v. 
QuAST,  iiber  Schlosskapellen.)        H.  Merz.* 

Chaplain,  {capellanus),  properly  a  clergyman 
set  over  a  chapel,  i.  e.,  an  ecclesia  non  baptis^ 
malis,  an  oratorium,  a  sacdlum.  The  chaplain's 
rank  varies,  as  his  chapel  may  be  affiliate,  ad- 
junct, or  free.  Royal  or  court  chaplains  were 
usually  distinguished  by  papal  privileges,  and 
more  or  less  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction 
(Comp.  c,  16.  X.  depriv,  [V,  33.]  Innoc.  III.  a, 
1206 ;  and  Trid.  cone.  s.  XXIV.  c.  11.  de  ref. 
and  *.  VI.  c.  4 ;  *.  XXV.  c.  6.  de  ref.).  At  the 
head  of  the  capellani  miliium,  missionarii  exer* 
eitus,  is  a  capellanus  mc^or  regius,  who  is  usually 
invested  with  special  papal  prerogatives  (Fer- 
raris, cap.  milUum).  Chaplains  located  at  the 
castles  and  abodes  of  noblemen,  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  presentative  benefices,  if 
their  chapel  enjoys  parish  privileges ;  but  if  it 
is  a  simple  chapel,  they  hold  an  affiliate  rela- 
tion to  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Private  chap- 
lains were  sometimes  kept,  during  the  middle 
ages,  in  patrician  families  by  bishops,  (Hartz- 
niEM,  Cone.  Oerm.  T.  Ill,  592],  and  by  Popes, 
who  used  them,  also,  as  their  penitentiaries. 
The  Romish  court  distinguished  three  sorts  of 
chaplains :  titular  {cap.  honorarii),  assistant  (c. 
ceremoniarii),  and  the  Pope's  private  chaplains,  (c. 
seereti).  The  management  of  chapels  and  churches 
connected  with  ecol.  institutions,  as  cloisters, 
hospitals,  &o.,  was  committed  to  private  chap- 
lains, subject,  however,  to  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Such  were  also  curates,  like  the  cap.  curati  of 
affiliated  churches.  If  the  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice has  a  parish  church  connected  with  it,  which 
he  cannot  serve,  he  must  provide  for  it  a  vicarius 
perpetuus  or  temporarius,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop  (Cone.  Trid.  s.  VII.  c.  7,  de  ref.) ; 
and  by  Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXI.  c.  4,  de  ref,  a  Bishop 
ma^  compel  an  inonmbent  to  employ  necessary 
assistants.  Some  benefices  make  the  chaplains 
permanent,  and  form  chaplaincies  (Ferraris, 
inbl,  can.  s.  v.  cap,  in  communi  nro.  38  seq.).  The 
chaplaincy  is  a  beneficium  simplex  (see  Benefice), 
and  the  incumbent  is  styled  mass'^prebendary 
(see  Thomassin,  vet.  ac  nova  eccl.  discipl.  P.  I-Ilf, 
c.  LXX.  nro.  10, 11 ;  Van  Espxn,  jus  eccl.  univ. 
P.  II.  tit.  XVIII.  c.  4 ;  SoLEFBLD,  d.  Parochial- 
rechte,  B.  I,  322,  &e.).  In  the  Evangelical 
Church,  chaplains  are  retained  chiefly  as  assist- 
ant clergy  (see  Hamburg,  and  Stralsund,  K.- 
ordnungen,  and  Riehier's  K.-O.  d.  16.  Jabrfa.,  I, 
13,  23,  128).  Court-preachers,  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  attend  embassies,  to  officiate  in  the 
army,  Ac.,  are  also  often  called  chaplains,  (see 
Jaoobson,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  ev.  K.-rechts  in 
Rheinland— Westfalen,  251,  364). 

II.  F.  Jacobson*. 

Chapter,  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, Dound  by  a  definite  canon  to  a  common 
calling.  Originally,  the  term  designated  only 
the  sections  of  their  written  role  (eapitula)^  then 
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the  hall  of  reaidenoe  of  the  corporation,  in 
which  the  chapter  wae  read.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  east,  and  from  the  4th  cent,  in 
Kome»  Milan,  Ac,,  in  the  west,  lay  monasteries, 
under  priestly  supervision,  were  founded  upon 
the  authority  of  Acts  2:44,  Sbc.  This  institu- 
tion was  first  made  to  combine  church  services 
b^  Augustine  and  Eusebius,  both  of  whom,  as 
bishops,  formed  their  clergy  into  a  monastic 
congregation  (Auo.  de  div,  serm.  49,  in  domo 
episcopi  moruulerium  elericorum,  hence  dome 
and  minsttr),  under  a  vow  of  poverty.  This  ar- 
rangement was  adopted  in  the  succeeding  three 
centuries,  excepting  the  vow  of  poverty.  Unity 
and  stability,  however,  were  not  secured  until  a 
minstei^rule  was  universally  acknowledged  (see 
Augustines).  This  was  effected  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  doubtless  by 
the  popes  themselves.  It  was  necessary,  both 
to  cneck  the  decline  of  the  Frankish  Church, 
and  to  enable  Rome  to  operate,  through  her 
bishops,  upon  the  Frankish  clergy.  A  regula 
clericorum  by  Chrodegang,  B.  of  Mentz,  (see 
Art.)  formed  the  norm  of  the  law  for  a  vita 
canonica.  This  rule  recognises  many  of  the 
consequences  of  Augustine's  principle:  nuUi 
licet  in  societaie  nostra  habere  aliquid  propriunit 
and  the  entire  organization  presumed  that  each 
member  should  live  vntbout  personal  possessions 
(mensa  canonicorum),  but  no  vow  of  poverty  was 
required  of  such  clergy ;  they  might  even  retain 
their  benefices  (according  to  cone,  Aurd,  III.  a. 
538,  c.  17).  But  marriage  was  inadniissable, 
and  strict  chastity  implied  by  membership  in 
the  community.  No  women  could  enter  the 
clausira.  At  first,  all  the  clergy  enrolled  were 
united  in  the  minster  (canonici);  as  far  as  the 
means  allowed,  laymen  also  were  admitted  for 
preparation  for  the  Church.  But  there  was 
always  a  difference  between  those  consecrated 
to  an  eccl.  office,  (presbyteri  and  diaconi),  and 
the  others ;  those  constituted  the  Bishop's  coun- 
cil {seniores)  to  which  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
schools  {juniores)  were  subordinate.  From  the 
former,  the  officers  {dignatates,  personatus)  for 
the  minster,  or  chapter,  were  chosen,  the  highest 
of  which  were  usually  archpriests  or  archdea- 
cons, the  former  as  dean,  the  latter  as  provost. 
Here  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  corporations 
found  in  the  12th  cent,  under  the  titles,  coUegia^ 
capitula  canonicorum,  which  were  formed, 
naturally,  at  the  centres  of  episcopal  influence 
(cathedrals,  bishops'  residences,  &o.).  In  this 
way,  even  monasteries  and  secular  nunneries 
were  organized  ^can,  regulares,  canonicce).  But 
the  inner  organization  did  not  last  long.  The 
revenues  designed  for  the  minster,  were  (first  in 
Cologne,  a.  853,)  given  to  the  canonici  as  the 
property  of  the  chapter,  or  in  part  used,  for  the 
society  (frtictus  super  exci^escentes),  as  distribu- 
Hones  qiiotidiancB,  siipendia,  or  distributed 
throughout  the  chapter.  Thus,  since  the  10th 
cent.,  the  monastic  communism  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared, and  discipline,  especially  among  the 
canonici,  waned.  JBeneficea  and  expectancies 
were  sold,  even  to  laymen  (emperors  and 
princes,  can,  hoTwrarii),  and  those  of  several 
churches  to  one  person.  Thus  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  civil  rulers  and  worldly  men,  and  by 
'I'^Trees  princes  and  nobles  obtained  control  of 


the  most  important  places.  Some  roles,  it  if 
true,  were  adopted  (c.  6.  dist,  32  ;  c.  9.  X.  de 
vita  et  hon,  cler.  III.  1.)  after  the  12th  cent,  to 
check  this  evil,  and  monastic  rules,  after  the 
example  of  Ivo  of  Cbartres,  and  P.  Domianl, 
were  accepted  (can,  regulares) ;  but  the  number 
of  secular  canons  still  predominated,  who  as- 
signed a  pittance  to  the  maintenance  of  rican 
and  other  officials,  but  spent  most  of  the  reve- 
nues on  themselves,  often  beyond  parish  bound?, 
and  limited  the  schools  to  the  domicellares, 
gradually  excluding  those,  who,  being  not  of 
noble  birth,  could  not  become  clergy.  Since  tbe 
13th  cent,  the  Popes  have  tried  in  vain  to  rotore 
the  schools  and  discipline,  and  urged  thai  the 
prebends  were  attached  to  a  particular  church, 
and  that  consecration,  with  proper  qualifications 
for  it,  entitled  to  the  canonry.  Tbe  chapters 
were  already,  mostly,  limited  to  a  definite  num- 
ber of  prebends  {cap,  clausa),  protected  by  Im- 
perial privilegCf  and  maintained  their  autonomj 
against  all  assaults. 

The  chapters  secured  this  firm  corporate 
position  through  the  skill  acquired  in  earlier 
conflicts  for  their  rights.  As  participants  in 
the  possessions  and  government  of  the  Choreb, 
the  chapters  stood  opposed  to  the  bishop,  as  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  bishop,  and  to  exercise  rule 
where  there  was  no  bishop,  to  the  emperor, 
princes,  and  metropolitans,  and  since  the  in- 
vestiture strife,  obtained  one  decision  aAer  an- 
other in  their  favor  in  regard  to  all  other 
matters.  Cathedral-chapters  obtained  the  ri<;ht 
of  choosing  the  bishop  and  his  coadjutor,  nod 
of  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  see  both  durini; 
sede  vacante  and  sede  impedita.  All  the  chap- 
ters decided  upon  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
venues, the  letting  out  of  the  prebends,  aod  in 
the  disposal  of  them  upon  their  existence.  They 
had  a  voice  in  all  higher  penalties,  and  for  their 
own  college  (by  episcopal  approbation)  the  right 
of  autonomy,  of  co-optation,  and  full  corporate 
powers,  with  the  use  of  a  seal,  and  a  regular 
existence  in  law,  liable  to  be  changed  only 
according  to  established  usage,  or  by  pip'il 
decrees. — ^By  a  wise  distribution  of  rights,  also, 
the  traces  of  the  original  onion  which  exii^t^d 
between  the  bishop  and  his  council  in  the  min- 
ster wore  preserved.  And  yet  the  chapters 
became  the  enemies  of  the  bishops,  who  sought, 
gradually,  to  deprive  the  chapters  of  almost  all 
ecclesiastical  authority :  or  the  chapters  them- 
selves,  split  into  parties,  and  minorities,  by 
appealing  to  Church  rulers,  sacrificed  the  co^ 

E oration  to  party  zeal.  Their  fall  was  hastened 
y  the  Reformation,  especially  in  Middle  and 
Northern  Germany.  The  Council  of  Trent,  on 
the  contrary,  recognised  the  kernel  of  the  insti- 
tution and  Its  wants,  and  based  the  reformation 
of  the  chapters  upon  the  revival  of  schools,  upon 
their  subordination  to  bishops,  &c.  [s,  XXIII., 
c.  18,  de  tef, ;  c.  3 ;  XXV.,  c.  6,  &o. ).  But  strict 
as  were  the  rules  adopted,  they  failed  to  ^^ed 
the  desired  reformation.  Some  of  the  rnles 
were  impracticable,  others  were  opposed  bj  the 
temporal  powers  {Instrum.  pads  Osnabr.,  V.t 
17) ;  and  even  papal  dispensations  counteracted 
them.  The  sentence,  therefore,  of  the  Repoiuiion, 
and  its  consequences,  in  France,  Italy,  Siritfer* 
land,  and  Qermany,  and  finally  of  the  peace  ot 
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r«uneTille,  1801,  and  of  tbe  chief  decree  of  the 
Deputation  of  the  empire  (1803,  Art.  34-36,  61), 
declaring  that  tbe  land  and  property  of  the 
isbapters  were  aecularized,  and  thus  violenUy 
ubrogating    their    corporations,    was    not    un- 
merited.— It  is  true,  toe  chapters  were  not  all 
at  once  disdolved;  existing  capitulars  were  to 
receive  pensions,  and  in  Austria  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  cathedral-chap- 
ters ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  prelates  scattered 
during  the  wars,  from  want  of  revenues,  and 
subsequently  collected  aeain  only  whore  a  chap- 
ter still  existed. — In  the  French  countries*  since 
1801,  universally  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
reorganization  was  talked  of.    Only  Prussia,  in 
an  extremity  in  1810,  abolished  all  the  chapters 
in  its  territory.    Rome  sought,  in  vain,  of  the 
powers  represented  in  the  Congress,  to  obtain 
the  restitution  of  Church  property  and  authority. 
A  like  effort  to  revive  the  cnnpters  in  Qermany 
vras  fruitless;  so  the  measures  commenced  by 
the  Pope  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  in  1807. 
All  that  Rome  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  obtain 
favorable  action  from  individual  sovereigns. — 
Tho  principles  of  the  new  German  canon  law  are 
contained,  therefore,  especially,  in  special  laws, 
concordats,  and  circumscription  bulls ;  fov  Ba- 
varia, &c.,  in  the  concordat  of  1817,  and  the  bull 
Dei  ac  Domini  fiosiri,  a,  1818 ;  for  Prussia,  &c., 
in  the  bull  De  salute  animarum,  a,  1821;  for 
Switzerland,  in  the  bulls  EccL  quas  antiquitaie, 
a.  1823,  and  Inter  prcBcipua,  a.  1828 ;  for  Han- 
over,   in    the    bull    Impenea  lioman,  pontif., 
a.  1824;  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,   in  the    bulls  Provida  sol- 
lentquci  a.  1821,  and  Ad  dominici  gregia  custo- 
diam,  a.  1827. — ^By  these  the  institution  has 
been  revived  in  a  churchly  spirit,  and  every 
obstacle  removed  that  hindered  reform.     Those 
chapters  were  not  affected  by  these  new  laws 
which  have  fallen  in  with  the  Reformation.   (In 
reference  to  chapters  in  the  Anglican,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  Churches,  see  Articles.)     In  Ger- 
many, especially,  some  maintained  their  cor- 
porate existence  as  evangelical  chapters.    Their 
union  with  some  evangelical  bishop  lasted  but 
a  short  time ;  after  tbe  peace  of  1555  most  of 
these  chapters  turned  to  temporal  princes  for 
protection.    This  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  princes  as  administrators,  and  the  transfer  of 
episcopal  rights  to  temporal  lords ;  to  save  their 
corporate  existence  the  chapters  bartered  their 
ecclesiastical  character.    Thenceforth,  tbe  evan- 

felical  canonicate  lost  all  relation  to  the  Church, 
ho  canon,  as  a  persona  eccL  in  specie,  need  no 
longer  be  an  ecclesiastio  or  unmarried ;  only 
residence,  as  far  as  desired  by  statute,  is  re- 
quired. Many  prebends  have  even  become 
hereditary.  (See  Thomassin,  I  e. ;  Schmidt's 
and  Maver's  Thes,  juris  eccli  Dv  Canqb; 
Comm.  of  the  canonists,  especially  the  3d  b. 
of  Decretals,  &o.  Also,  the  manuals  of  canon 
law  of  EicHHORN,  RicHTER,  and  Walter  ;  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  XXVI.,  383,  &c. ;  Weiske's  Reohts- 
lex.  II.,  544 ;  MiJLLER's  Lex.  d.  K.-rechts.  Upon 
evang.  chapters,  especially  of  Saxony,  see  the 
works  of  PixDER,  1820,  and  Stieglitz,  1824.) 

Merkbl.* 
Cnaracter,  in  an  ethical  sense,  designates 
that  which  a  man  has  become  morally,  on  the 


basis  of  his  natural  qualities ;  or  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  what  is  merely  natural  in 
man,  is  developed  into  a  moral  personal  it?.  Its 
fundamental  type  is  conditioned  by  tempera- 
ment, and  this  again  by  family  and  national 
peculiarities.  Every  man,  therefore,  must  take 
that  original  t^po  of  character  which  is  natural 
to  him.  But  it  must  be  taken.  That  is,  on  at- 
taining to  his  proper  self-consciousness,  he  must 
freely  adopt  that  character  which,  at  first,  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  mere  temperament 
and  nature,  suQect  these  continually  more  to 
his  moral  development,  and  thus  render  a  dis- 
tinct personality  increasingly  prominent.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  man  either  continues  in 
bondage  to  nature,  and  morally  uncultivated ; 
or  ho  becomes  morally  unstable  and  unreliable. 
In  both  cases,  he  is  pronounced  destitute  of 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development, 
which  in  the  latter  case,  above-mentioned,  is  not 
normal,  because  not  permanent,  may  become 
permanently  abnormal,  and  progress  in  opposi- 
tion to  moral  law ;  the  character  then  becomes 
bad,  and  finally  vicious  and  abandoned.  Or  tbe 
development  progresses  in  accordance  with  right, 
and  the  character  becomes  good  and  steadfastly 
virtuous.  To  secure  this,  demands  earnest  effort 
and  struggling  with  the  merely  natural  in  our 
individuality ;  effort,  however,  which  becomes 
easier  with  success,  until  at  length  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  character  itself  becomes  natural. 
Then  man  is  in  full  harmony  with  himself,  as  a 
spiritual  personality;  whilst,  in  the  abnormal 
development,  though  there  may  be  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation,  such  harmony  is  lacking. 
Christianity  does  not  desire  to  disturb  the 
natural  qualities  which  God  has  given  to  man, 
but  to  purify,  strengthen,  and  erect  them  into  a 
sanctified  whole.  Although,  therefore,  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  been  placed  from  the  first  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  after  at- 
taining to  self-consciousness,  have  developed 
himself  under  this  influence,  still  a  period  of 
life  will  occur  in  which  that  influence  must  be 
adopted,  through  severe  inward  conflicts,  as  a 
pervading  and  animating  personal  principle,  and 
thus  a  truly  Christian  character  be  acquired. 
The  necessity  of  such  conflict,  in  less  faivorable 
circumstances,  will  be  more  obvious.  And  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  tendency  of  life  (how- 
ever diversified  its  form)  is  regeneration,  with  it 
commences  the  Christian  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual. And  as  regeneration,  though  requiring 
faith,  is  a  Divine  work,  character  is  also  His 
work,  so  that  none  may  boast  (Eph.  2 :  8,  &c.). 
This  character  includes  Christian  virtue  with  its 
fundamental  tendencies,  the  cardinal  virtues. 
From  it  proceed  the  manifestations  of  that  vir- 
tue, in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which,  however, 
always  exert  a  sanctifying  reflex  influence  upon 
the  character  again,  making  it  and  the  inner 
spiritual  man,  more  and  more  identical  (Eph. 
3 :  16 : 4 :  23.  cf.  Beck,  Umriss  d.  bibL  Seelen- 
lehre,  66,  &o.).  This  character  determines  the 
moral  worth  of  an  individual,  his  position  in 
and  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matth.  12: 
33)  which  emphatically  requires  complete  men 
characters  (Matth.  6 :  24).  Essentially  resting 
upon  the  unity  of  gifU  and  powers,  amid  all  their 
diversity  (1  Cor.  12,),  freedom  of  character  la 
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not  onrtaUed  in  the  latter  respeot,  provided  onl^ 
that  unity  is  preserved  by  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates and  rules  it.  One  character  is  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  other.  Although  in  Christ, 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Qreek,  &q,  (Oal.  3 :  28), 
he  and  his  kingdom  still  admit  of  diversity  of 
character,  conditioned  by  family  and  national 
relationships.  Thus  Peler,  Paul,  John,  and  Jude 
have  been  regarded  as  representing  the  four 
principal  temperaments,  and  corresponding 
types  of  character ;  and  other  attempts  have 
been  successfully  made  to  set  forth  the  rich 
variety  of  biblicid  characters. — The  further  cul- 
tivation of  Christian  character  takes  place  in 
sanotification,  in  which  the  various  faults  and 
infirmities  of  temperament  are  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  character  is  confirmed  in  true 
virtue.  Hence  the  importance  of  standing  fast, 
and  likewise  growing  in  grace  (1  Cor.  15:57; 
Eph.  4 :  13  ;  1  John  3 : 3).  And  although  abso- 
lute perfection  is  attainable  only  in  the  future 
world  (1  John  3:2,  and  1  Cor.  13  :  10),  the  duty 
of  striving  after  it  is  ever  binding  on  us  here 
(Phil.  3 :  12).  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  pattern  Qod- 
man,  is  set  forth  as  the  character  xa/f'  Honv 
which  implies  that  he  had  not  a  character  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  there  being  no  unsound  tempera- 
ment or  unhealthy  nature,  to  warp  the  free  and 
harmonious  development  of  bis  moral  being. 
Even  nationidity  imposed  no  modifying  limitar 
tion  upon  him.  Ttising  above  it,  he  exhibits  the 
clear  image  of  a  perfect  man ;  who,  whilst  truly 
a  man,  at  the  same  time  united  in  himself  the 
higher  spiritual  attributes  (receptivity,  gentle- 
ness, and  tenderness)  of  woman  also.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  rightly  delineating  his  character. 
(RiJTBNiCK,  from  Schleiermacher's  stand-point, 
d.  chr.  Qlaube,  Berl.  1834,  p.  90;  Ullkann, 
SUndlosigk.  Jesu,  6.  Ausg.,  p.  61 ;  IIask,  Leben 
Jesu,  s  33).  ScHWARz.* 

Charles  V,.  German  Emperor  in  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  from  1520-^6,  was  bom  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  As  oldest  son  of  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  had  valid 
claims  to  the  sovereignties  of  Spain,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Austria,  Burgundy,  and  the 
newly  discovered  Mexico  and  Peru.  His  in- 
fancy and  youth  were  spent  in  the  Netherlands, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  at  first  entrusted  him 
to  the  gentle  care  of  the  Princesses,  Margaret 
of  Austria  and  Margaret  of  York ;  but  after^ 
wards  to  the  care  of  William  of  Croj,  Lord  of 
Chi^vres.  Though  this  highly  cultivated  but 
ambitious  statesman  possessed  every  qualifioa^ 
tion  for  this  important  office,  he  nevertheless 
procured  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Adrian 
of  Utrecht,  who  was  to  instruct  the  young 
prince,  who  preferred  the  exercises  of  war  and 
Knighthood,  m  the  graver  sciences ;  as  also  in 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Thus 
educated,  and  distinguished  even  in  his  youth 
for  a  grave  and  dignified  deportment,  he  in  his 
16th  year,  afler  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand,  visited  Spain,  where  the  aged  Card. 
^menest  by  his  prudence  and  determination, 
had  maintained  the  royal  authority  against  the 
turbulent  nobles.  But  the  young  king,  listen- 
ing to  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  followed  him 


from  the  Netherlands,  treated  the  aged  minis- 
ter with  such  neglect,  that  he  died  shortly  after 
of  grief.  Soon  after,  Charles  oondnded  iritk 
Francis  I.,  the  Trtaty  of  Nayouj  by  which  he 
admitted  the  claims  of  use  latter  to  Milan,  wd 
promised  to  yield  Navarre  to  him  within  six 
months.  But  when,  Jan.  12,  1519,  the  tvo 
kings  became  rivals  for  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  and  success,  through  the  interposition 
of  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  declared  in 
favor  of  Charles,  their  former  jealousy  increased 
to^a  bitter  enmity,  which  resulted  in  four  van, 
and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Francis 
Owing  to  serious  disturbances  in  Spain,  the 
coronation  of  Charles  did  not  take  place  until 
Oct.  23, 1520,  when  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  after  Charles  had 
signed  the  eUciion-capitulaiion^  and  had  soIeniDlT 
promised,  as  Emperor  and  defender  of  the 
Church,  not  only  to  protect  the  latter  and  the 
Pope,  but  also  to  consider  the  hundred  com- 
plaints of  the  German  nation  against  the  papal 
chair.  But  the  Emperor,  young,  ambitious,  nod 
by  education  a  devoted  Catholic,  when  he  had 
fully  possessed  himself  of  the  government, 
showea  little  inclination  to  fulfil  his  promise  u 
regards  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  since  he 
thought  the  favor  of  the  Pope  necessary  to  his 
political  designs.  lie  gave  an  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  his  purpose  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(April  17-26.  1521).  in  his  courae  with  regard 
to  Luther,  against  whom  and  the  German  Be* 
formation  ho  issued  the  Edict  of  JTursii, 
drawn  up  probably  by  Oleander  (see  Art). 
The  danger  which  thus  threatened  Lutber  pe^ 
sonally,  as  also  the  entire  Reformation,  tyas 
warded  off,  partly  by  the  prudence  of  Frederick 
the  Wise,  who  had  Luther  taken  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  partly  by  the  almost  sovereign  powers  of 
the  German  princes,  and  the  extensive  fran- 
chises of  the  knights  and  imperial  cities,  by  all 
which  the  imperial  authority  was  very  much 
circumscribed.  On  the  same  day,  too,  on  which 
the  Edict  of  Worms  was  issued,  the  Emperor 
had  concluded  with  the  Pope  a  secret  treaty 
against  France,  and  was  now  preparing  for  his 
first  Italian-French  war  (1521-26),  which  com- 
pelled him  to  yield  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Germany  to  the  established  authorities,  which 
were  not  opposed  to  a  reform  of  the  Chnrrh. 
Some  disturbances,  however,  impeded  its  fr^ 
course.  The  troubles  at  Wittenberg,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  peasants,  awakened  nev 
anxieties.  Greater  dangers  were  prepared  far 
the  new  faith  by  the  persecutions  planned  agajast 
it  in  several  German  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand,  tlie  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
several  Bishops  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  Princes  of 
Dessau.  John  the  Constant,  successor  of  Fre- 
deric the  Wise  (1525),  and  Philip  of  IIes$e. 
having  formed  for  mutual  defence  the  Ltagueof 
Torgau,  May  12,  1526,  to  which  several  ProL 
Princes  of  Northern  Germany  acceded,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  papacy  preponderated  for  some 
time  longer  at  the  Diet,  ana,  instead  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  as  urged  by  the 
Pope,  persevered  in  demanding  a  general  coun- 
cil to  be  held  in  a  German  city.  But  when 
Charles  had  ended  the  second  war  with  Francis 
(1527-29),  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  and  had 
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received  at  Bologna,  from  Clement  YII.,  both 
the  imperinl  crown  and  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  the  Rom.  Catholics  became  bolder,  and  at 
the  Diet  ot^ires,  in  March,  1529,  passed  a  law  i 
that  *'  until  the  general  council,  every  iestate  of  | 
the  empire  with  its  subjects  should  act  with  re- 
gard to  the  Edict  of  Worms,  as  they  could  answer 
for  it  to  God  and  the  Emperor."  Against  this 
virtual  prohibition  of  the  new  faith,  the  adhe- 
rents of  tho  latter,  April  19,  1529,  entered  a 
protest,  whence  the  name  Protestants.  In  the 
meantime  the  bearers  of  this  protest  were  so 
ungraciously  received  by  the  Emperor,  that  the 
hasty  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  order  to  throw  the 
weight  of  arms  in  its  favor,  meditated  a  league 
between  all  its  friends.  This  purpose  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  quarrel  between  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingli,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  theologians,  that  a  war  with  the  Empe- 
ror was  rebellion.  With  a  view  to  reconcile 
Luther  with  Zwingli,  he  brou^rht  about,  in  au- 
tumn, 1529,  the  colloquy  at  Marburg,  which, 
however,  proved  a  total  failure. — It  seemed  for- 
tunate, therefore,  that  feat  of  the  Turks,  who 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Vienna,  com- 

Klled  the  enraged  Emperor  to  use  moderation, 
order  as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain  aid  against 
them  from  Germany,  he  convoked,  in  the  spring 
of  1530,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Turkish  war,  and  to  consider  affairs 
of  religion.     But  already  on  his  journey  thither 
the  tone  of  the  imperial  court  was  changed, 
when  the  moderate  Gattinara,  who  accompanied 
the  Emperor,  died  at  Insbruck,  and  the  stem 
Granvella,  who  acted  in  concert  with  the  crafty 
Card.   Campeggio,  the  papal  legate,  took   his 
place.      The  pompons  entry  of   Charles  into 
Augsburg,  the  Catholic  celebration  of  Corpus 
Christi  upon  the  day  following,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  Frotcstant  sermons,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning revealed  the  change.     Nor  did  the  pre- 
liminary conRultations,  held  without  the  appro- 
val of  the  Emperor,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  deputies  of  the  cities, 
show  less  determination  on  the  other  side,  of 
maintaining  their  rights.    The  latter  were  also 
earnestly  striving  to  reconcile   conflicting  opi- 
nions among  themselves.    For  though  the  Rom. 
Catholics,  notwithstanding  the  express  promise 
of  the  Emperor,  that  each  party  should  lay  before 
the  Diet  a  statement  in  German  and  Latin  of 
their  opinions,  omitted,  with  the  silent  appro- 
val of  the  Emperor,  to  do  so,  pretending  that  it 
was  derogatory  to  their  position,  the  Protestants 
gave  in  tlieir  confession  (the  August  ana),  25 
articles,  prepared  by  Melanchthon  in  Latin  and 
German,  which,  on  the  25th  of  June,  was  read 
before  200  estates  of  the  realm,  and  produced 
such  an  impression  that  many  Rom.  Catholic 
princes,  who  had  before  entertained  the  most 
vulvar  prejudices  against  the  cause,  were  now 
inclined  to  a  milder  judgment.    The  Emperor 
himself  appeared  more  gracious,  and  caused  a 
refutation  to  be  prepared,  which,  however,  only 
served  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Romish 
doctrines,  whilst  the  Protestants  opposed  it  with 
the  Apologia  confessionis,  also  composed  by  Me- 
lanchthon, and  with  distinguished  erudition  and 
moderation   (see  Art.  Augsh,  Conf.),  —  Never 
bad  the  light  of  the  purified  doctrine  of  the  gos- 


pel shone  more  clearly  than  on  this  occasion ; 
nevertheless,  the  infiuence  of  the  crafty  Cam- 
peggio prevailed,  and  at  his  advice  the  Empe- 
ror, on  Aug.  3,  declared  in  public  assembly  that 
the  Protestants  and  their  preachers  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  " confutation"  which 
he  and  the  Rom.  Catholic  estates  regarded  as  true, 
Catholic,  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  un- 
answerable.     Without  allowing  the    promised 
peaceable  discussion,  he  caused  the  new  doctrine 
to  be  condemned,  and  commanded  its  adherents 
to  submit  unconditionally  until  a  future  general 
council,  and  to  be  reconciled  with  the   only 
saving  Catholic  Church  within  seven   months. 
Determined  with  arms  to  force  the  recusants  to 
submission,  he  endeavored  to  have  his  brother, 
Archd.  Ferdinand,  elected  as  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  thus  to  place  the  execution  of  his 
plans  into  safe  hands.    But  when  John  of  Sax- 
ony and  Philip  of  Hesse  detected  his  schemes, 
they  left  the  Diet,  and  Dec.  24,  1530,  formed 
with  several  o^er  Protestant  princes  and  cities 
the  Smalcald  league,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  "  dangerous  recess,"  and  to 
defeat  the  election  of  Ferdinand.     The  latter 
being,  nevertheless,  elected  at  Cologne,  i^  Jan., 
1531,  six  electors,  two  courts,  and  eleven  cities 
of  the  Protestant  party  entered  upon  a  closer 
union  for  mutual  defence,  at  Smalcald,  Feb.  27, 
1531,  for  six  years,  and  formed  treaties  more- 
over   with    England,  France,   and    Denmark. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Emperor  hesi- 
tated to  open  a  war  against  his  subjects,  espe- 
cially as  the  Turks  under  Solyman  were  pre- 
paring a  new  invasion  of  Austria.    Perhaps, 
too,  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  reconcile  reli- 
gious parties  by  a  general  council.    He  there- 
fore granted,  July  23,  the  truce  of  Nuremberg, 
in  which  he  retracted  the  nrohibition  of  tho  new 
doctrine,  the  trials  of  religious  causes  before 
the  imperial  chamber,  and  promised  to  establish 
a  general  peace  throughout  the  empire.  —  This 
truce  was  called  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  justly 
too,  a  "  leaky"  one ;  for  it  would  have  profited  the 
Protestants  but  little,  if  several  circumstances, 
especially  the  protracted  absence  of  Charles  on 
his  expedition  against  Tunis,  1535,  and  his  third 
war  with  Francis  I.,  1536-38,  had  not  delayed 
a  rupture  for  several  years.    During  this  time 
the  Protestant  party  was  strengthened  in   S. 
Germany  by  the  accession  of  Ulrich,  the  lately 
exiled,  but  now  reinstated,  Dukeof  WUrtemberg; 
but  it  succeeded  also  in  1535  in  suppressing  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Mlinstcr,  and  in 
introducing  the  Reformation  in  several  states 
and  cities  of  N.  Germany.    A  peace  was  also 
established  in  1536,  at  Wittenberg,  between  the 
two  leading  parties  of  the  Protestants,  which, 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Smalcald  league,  and 
its  extension  for  ten  years,  gave  them  more 
respectability  and  political  importance.     The 
Rom.  Catholic  Electors,  indeed,  formed,  June  10, 
1538,  the  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Smalcald.    Charles,  neverthe- 
less, on  his  return  to  the  empire,  treated  the 
Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  1541,  with 
lenity ;  and  by  a  friendly  colloquy  of  sincere 
and  peaceable  men,  strove  earnestly  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties  on  the 
I  basis  of  the  Interim  of  Ratisbon,  to  correct 
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spiritual  and  secular  grievances,  and  to  acoom- 
plish  a  reformation  (see  Art.,  Inter,  of  Bat.), 
In  the  recess,   however,  influenced   partly  by 
the  known  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and 
partly  by  the  opinions  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  estates, 
who  were  guided   by  the  legate  Contarini,  be 
still   showed   his   leaning  to  the  old  Romish 
party.    The  breach  al^o  could  only  bo  widened 
when  the  Smalcald  confederates,  wnilst  Charles, 
after  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  ^/</ter«, 
was  forced  by  Francis  to  his  fourth  war,  1542- 
44,  confiding  to  their  strength,  expelled  in  1542 
the  Uom.  Catholic  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his 
dominions,  and  in  1545  even  took  him  captive. 
The  unexpected  termination    of   the    French 
war,  but  still  more  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Crcspy  and  the  private  understanding  of  the 
two  monarchs,  too  plainly  revealed  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  design  of  forcing  them  to  yield  to 
the  Council  of  IVent,  which  had  at  last  been 
assembled  by  Paul  III.     After  some  further 
negotiations,  in  which  neither  party  was  sincere, 
and  in  which  Charles  employed  both  promises 
and  threats,  the  Prot.  Electors  refused  to  appear 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  but  held  a  conference 
at  Frankfort  and  resolved  upon  an  armed  defence, 
as  soon  OS  they  heard  of  the  emperor's  warlike 
preparations.     The  latter  hereupon  concluded, 
at  Kome,  June  9, 154G,  the  treaty  offered  by  the 
Pope,  and  proclaimed  the  ban  against  the  two 
heads  of  the  League,  John  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
and  Philip  of  Ilesse.    The  Pope  having  too 
hastily  published  this  treaty,  the  confederates 
at  once  opened  the  war  in  S.  Germany,  and 
in   the   unprepared  condition  of  Charles  they 
would  soon  have  ended  the  war,  if  thev  had 
followed  the  advice  of  the  brave  Schartlin,  to 
destroy  the  enemy  singly,  and  had  not,  by  their 
disagreement,  irresolution,  and  want  of  plan, 
given  Charles  time  to  gather  his  troops,  and  to 
force  the  cities  of  Up.  Germany  and  the  Duke 
of  Wlirtemberg  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
They  might  still,  with   their  army  of  47.000 
men,  have  successfully  resisted  Charles,  if  John 
Frederick,  hearing  that  his  kinsman,  the  politic 
and  ambitious  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  electorate,  had  not 
hastily  withdrawn  his  troops.    He  speedily  ex- 
pelled Maurice  ;  but  his  hasty  departure  induced 
Philip  of  Ilesse  also  to  retire  with  his  troops 
from  the  seat  of  war,  in  order  to  protect  his 
own   territories.      Charles  was   thus   enabled, 
after  the  total  subjugation  of  S.  Germany,  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maurice  against  the  Elector,  whom   he  gave 
battle  on  the  JieatJi  of  Lochau,  and  took  him, 
with    Ernst,    Duke    of    Brunswick,    prisoner. 
Above  8000  Saxons  covered  the  field,  and  only 
400  horsemen  escaped  with  the  Elector  to  the 
fortified  Wittenberg.    The  Elector  escaped  sen- 
tence of  death,  which  was  pronounced  against 
him,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  by  assenting  to  the  Wittenberg 
capitulation,  by  which   he    lost    the   electoral 
dignity  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
renounced  the  grenter  portion  of  his  territory  in 
favor  of  Ferdinand  ana  Maurice.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained  his  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  the  Emperor,  too,  promised  to  make  no 
changes  in  religion,  and  on  his  entrance  into 


Wittenberg  even  commanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Protestant  worship,  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  confessed  that  he  had  found  matten 
in  these  countries  otherwise  than  had  been 
described  to  him.  Nor  would  he  listen  to  th« 
eager  advice  of  Alva  and  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
to  disentomb  Luther  and  scatter  his  ashes  to 
the  wind,  nobly  remarking:  "Let  him  re!«t;  I 
war  against  the  living,  nut  the  dead.''  From 
Wittenberg  Charles  proceeded  to  Halle,  where 
Philip,  relying  upon  the  mediation  of  his  scn- 
in-law,  Maurice,  and  the  express  promise  tlj:it 
he  should  not  be  punished  in  any  way,  either 
in  person  or  possessions,  submitted  himself, 
June  19,  1547,  with  the  surrender  of  his  fort- 
resses, but  with  flagrant  faithlessness  was 
thrown  into  rigid  confinement  at  Meeheln. 
Charles  had  now  reached  the  culminatioo 
of  his  power  and  glory;  for  not  only  vere 
the  Smalcald  confederates  disarmed  and  subject 
to  his  will  like  the  other  Prot.  princes  and  cities 
but  shortly  before  he  was  rid  of  his  two  most 
potent  foreign  enemies,  also,  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.  by  death.  He  could  now  hope  to 
be  able  to  restore  unity  of  religion  in  Gerrauny, 
and  to  bring  back  the  apostates  to  the  churcL 
To  this  end,  he  convokea,  in  1547,  the  diet  of 
Axislmrg,  declaring,  in  his  proclamation,  his 
earnest  purpose  of  reconciling  differences  »nj 
restoring  peace  in  the  empire.  But  having nutr, 
after  many  difficulties,  induced  the  Protestants 
to  accept,  though  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Pope  transferred  it  to 
Bologna,  and  would  listen  to  no  change  of  piaee 
or  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  This 
so 
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Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  todnwap 
an  interim,  which,  for  the  sake  of  pence  and 
unity,  was  to  be  considered,  until  a  general  and 
free  council,  as  a  rule  in  all  disputed  points  (s€« 
Art.  Augsb.  Int.).  But  this  satisfied  neither  the 
Rom.  Catholics,  whom  it  favored,  nor  the  Protes- 
tants, from  whom  it  took  some  formerly  conceded 
rights.  Maurice,  therefore,  sought  to  sabstitote 
for  it  the  Leipsic  Interim  (see  Art),  which,  how- 
ever, gave  just  OS  little  satisfaction.  Distorb- 
ances  soon  arose  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  es- 
pecially when  Charles  unwisely  endeavored  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown  for  his  son  Philip  II. 
instead  of  Ferdinand,  the  already  elected  king 
of  the  Romans.  Although  he  had  l>y  this  last 
step  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Romish  dec- 
tors  even,  he  nevertheless  continued  tu  enlnrge 
the  imperial  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  both 
by  enforcing  the  principle  that  aU  the  assessors 
of  the  court  of  the  inoperial  chamber  should 
adhere  to  the  general  Uath.  church,  and  bj  ^ 
lowing  himself  arbitrary  changes  in  the  coosd- 
tutions  of  the  Prot.  cities,  in  order  thus  to  force 
them  to  accept  the  Interim.  LUneburg,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  LUbeck  alone  made  successfol 
resistance ;  whilst  the  defiant  Magdeburg  ^ 
placed  under  the  ban,  the  execution  of  which 
was  committed  to  Maurice.  By  his  continued 
injustice  to  Philip  of  Hesse,  his  repeated  Tiolft- 
tion  of  the  election  capitulation,  as  also  bj  the 
threatening  preponderance  of  the  imperiaJ  so* 
thority,  the  emperor,  without  saspectiog  it,  had 
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long  since  lost  the  faithful  adherence  of  this 
determined  and  politic  prince.    The  latter  had 
often  besought  the  emperor  to  release  his  father^ 
in-law,  for  whose  liberty  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  his  relatives.    The  ban  of  Magdeburg 
now  gave  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  hiding 
his  preparations  from  the  emperor,  and  he  re- 
solved to  obtain  by  force  what  had  been  denied 
to  entreaty.     With  a  masterly  dissimulation  he 
covered  his  infidelity  to  Charles,  until  he  had 
concluded  with  Ilenrv  IL,  of  France,  an  alli- 
ance ofiensive  and  defensive  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Qermany, 
and  had   sufficiently  strengthened   his  army. 
Thereupon,  Nov.  5,  1551,  after  designedly  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  he  gave  peace  to  Magde- 
burg on  very  easy  terms,  and  sent  his  soldiers 
to  winter-quarters  under  pretended  inability  to 
pay  their  arrears.    Charles  was  at  that  time  at 
insbruck,  guiding  the  council  which  had  again 
been  brought  back  to  Trent  by  Julius  III.,  and 
devising  vast  schemes  against  France  and  the 
Turkp.    He  was  expecting  Maurice  as  confede- 
rate, who,  being  now  perhaps  nearly  discovered 
by  the  emperor,  but  fortunately  despised  by 
Uranvella  and  Alba,  in  order  to  deceive  all  anew, 
really  caused  lodgings  to  be  hired  for  himself  at 
Insbruck,  and  commanded  his  leading  theo- 
logians to  commence  the  journey  to  Trent. 
Qreat  was  Charles'  surprise,  when  in  spring, 
1552,  Maurice  advanced  upon  the  Danube  with 
a  well  equipped  army,  seized  the  pass  of  Ehren- 
berg  in  the  Tyrol,  and  forced  the  gouty  empe- 
ror to  flee  from  Insbruck  to  Yillnch  in  Carinthia. 
Wholly  without  troops,  Charles  was  now  forced 
reluctantly  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
Aug.  2,  1552 ;  in  which,  with  the  release  of  the 
captive  princes  and  the  restoration  of  Philip  of 
Hesse,  complete  religious  liberty  was  guaran- 
tied to  the  Protestantii,  both  by  the  emperor  and 
by  tbe  Catholic  estates,  all  which  was  to  be 
ratified  at  a  future  diet.     This  diet  in  the  mean- 
time was  delayed  by  the  death  of  Maurice,  July 
9, 1553,  in  a  victorious  battle  against  Margrave 
Albrecht ;  and  by  the  war  of  Charles  against 
Henry  II.,  who,  in  April,  1552,  had  seized  upon 
Meiz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,    Only  when  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  forced 
Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metz,  he  left  the 
seat  of  war,  declaring  on  bis  arrival  at  Brus- 
sels :  "  Fortune  is  a  woman ;  it  smiled  upon  me 
when  young,  but  forsakes  me  in  my  age.''    The 
only  remaining  hope  of  his  reign,  to  place  the 
crown  of  Germany  upon  the  head  of  his  son, 
sustained  him  for  a  snort  time  after.    But  see- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  and  the  elec- 
tors that  this,  too,  was  rain,  he  sank  into  a 
gloomy  melancholy,  and  withdrew  almost  wholly 
from  tbe  eyes  of  men.    In  this  condition  of  in- 
creasing melancholy,  and  of  discontent  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  his  plans,  Charles  could 
&ot,  nor  did  he  wish  to,  attend  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, where  at  last,  Sept.  21, 1555,  a  religious 
peace  was  established,  (see  Art.  Aiigsb,  Bel. 
PMoc).     His  physicians  had  already  advised 
him  to  seek  a  warmer  and  more  salubrious  cli- 
BBate.     He  chose  for  this  purpose  the  lovely 
vicinity  of  the  convent  of  Yuste  in  Estremadura, 
where  he  erected  separate  buildings  for  himself 
and  servants,  in  oraer  to  attend  undisturbed  to 
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religious  exercises.  After  having,  Oct.  25, 1555 
at  Brussels,  abdicated  to  his  son  the  Nether 
lands,  and  soon  after  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
to  Ferdinand  the  imperial  crown  of  Uermang, 
he  debarked,  Sept.  1556,  from  Zeeland  ior 
Spain,  and  on  landing  withdrew  at  once  to 
his  retirement  But  he  did  not  renounce  all 
secular  affairs,  for  he  had  constant  <*orre8pon- 
dence  with  his  son  on  family  nifnirs,  and 
obtained  also  regular  reports  of  the  most  im- 
portant events,  ^t  was  a  new  source  of  grief 
to  him  that  the  hated  Protestant  heresy  also 
spread  even  in  Spain,  being  defended  by  Aug. 
Cazalla,  his  former  confessor.  His  hours  of 
recreation  were  spent  in  walks  or  rides  for 
pleasure,  or  in  cultivating  his  garden,  and  vari- 
ous mechanical  labors.  All  other,  even  inno- 
cent amusements,  he  renounced  most  rigidly ; 
was  fond  of  devotional  books  and  attending  the 
mass ;  and,  when  increasing  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  chamber,  he  listened  devoutly  from 
his  window  to  the  chanting  in  the  church.  Ilis 
last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  to  which  he  urgently  exhorted  his 
son  and  the  Spanish  government  only  twelve 
days  before  his  death.  He  died,  praying :  "  Into 
thy  hands,  oh  Lord,  I  have  committed  thy 
Church,"  Sept.  21,  1558,  aged  59  years  and  7 
months.  With  his  wife,  Isabella,  he  left  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  but  had  besides  several 
natural  children,  for  whose  education  and  en- 
dowment he  carefully  provided.  Charles  pos- 
sessed admirable  gifts  both  of  mind  and  heart, 
which,  however,  matured  more  slowly  than  is 
common,  and  were  often  misled  by  the  force  of 
education  and  of  outward  circimstances.  He 
was  penetrating,  apt  in  formii;^  combinations, 
cool  and  slow  in  forming,  but  prompt  and  reso- 
lute in  executing,  his  plans.  Dignified,  with 
polished  manners,  and  deeply  versed  in  human 
nature,  he  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  all 
around  him,  and  knew  well  to  use  them  for  his 
purposes.  He  followed  his  ambition  with  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  ;  but  these  latter  often 
degenerated  into  craftiness  and  duplicity.  Diplo- 
macy with  him  was  dissimulation.  **  Hence," 
a  historian  says,  "  with  him  nothing  spoke  but 
his  tongue;  and  this  slowly,  soflly,  little,  and 
without  change  of  tone ;  no  one  trusted  him." 
His  aim  was  universal  monarchy.  On  his  first 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  strove  to  realize  his 
idea  of  an  orthodox  Germano-Roman  empire,  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  Christendom,  and  to 
resuscitate  the  German  hierarchy.  Although 
with  his  natural  penetration  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  degeneracy  of  the  R.  priesthood, 
and  to  be  attracted  by  the  generous  freedom  of 
Luther  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  yet,  being 
constantly  occupied  with  grand  schemes,  his 
impressions  of  the  truth  could  never  mature  into 
activity.  Placed  as  emperor  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Church, 
the  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  the  empire 
and  the  papacy,  always  at  war  either  with 
France  or  the  Turks,  he  was  guided  by  political 
as  much  as  by  religious  motives;  and  when, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Smalcald  league,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  supposed 
himself  able  to  force  the  Protestants  to  accept 
his  own  faith,  he  found  his  power  unexpectedly 
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broken,  and  tbe  new  relifi^on  spreading  far  and 
wide  through  Europe.  See  SUidanL,  de  statu, 
rdig.  et  reiptiU,  Car,  F.  Caes,  comment. ,  1555. 
Tbe  beet  ed.  of  this  work  is  that  of  Am  Ende : 
Frankf.,  1785,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  Sepulyedae,  Hist, 
Car,  F.  Imp,  IL  XX,^  in  ejvsd.  Opp,  T.  I.  et.  II. : 
Madr.,  1780,  4to. ;  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Emp. 
Ch.  y. :  Lond.,  1764, 3  vols. ;  Planck,  Gesch,  des 
prot,  Lehrbegr,  (first  3  vols.) :  Lpz.,  1789 ;  Mar- 
UEiNECKK,  Oesch,  der  Be/,  4  vols.  1831-34; 
Rankb,  deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zeitalt.  d,  Ref.,  5 
▼ols.,  3d  ed. :  Berl.,  1852 ;  IIagenbach,  Yorlts, 
\ib,  Wesen  u,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.,  5  vols.,  1834-42 ; 
Menzel,  neuere  Gesch.  d,  Deutschen  v.  d.  Ref,, 
vols.  1-2.  1826;  Pfister,  Gesch.  der  Tevtsch, 
vol.  4,  1833 ;  PrescotVs  Philip  IL :  Bost.,  1855. 

G.  H.  Klippel. — Reinecke. 

Charles  IX.«  see  French  Reformed  Church 
after  1559. 

Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin  and  Bertha  or 
Bertrada,  born  (according  to  an  account  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticated)  at  A.  la  Chap.,  Apr.  2, 742, 
the  restorer  of  Western  Imperialism,  belongs  to 
that  class  of  heroes,  who  stand  at  the  head,  and 
aid  in  the  formation,  of  a  new  era  in  history. 
His  wisdom  and  sagacity,  his  military  skill  and 
governmental  tact,  his  efforts  for  the  extension 
of  Christianity  and  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place,  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  but  also  — 
and  particularly  —  of  the  Church.  When  scarce 
eleven  years  old,  he  was  sent  by  his  father, 
Nov.,  753,  to  welcome  Pope  Stephen  IL,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  crowned  him  and  his 
brother,  Carloman,  future  kings  of  the  Franks. 
Having  displayed  great  valor  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Duke  of  Aquitania,  he  was  placed  over  seve- 
ral dukedoms  in  Austrasia,  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Sept.  24, 768,  not  yet  26  years  old, 
he  became  ruler  over  Neustria  and  the  half  of 
Aauitania,  whilst  his  brother  governed  the  other 
half  and  Austrasia.  Carloman  having  died  at 
Somoucy,  Dec.  4,  774,  in  violation  of  usage,  C. 
assumed  the  reigns  of  the  whole  government, 
and,  compelling  to  flight  the  widow  of  his  bro- 
ther and  her  two  sons,  drew  down  upon  himself 
the  wrath  of  her  father,  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  Having  first  taken  revenge  against 
the  Saxons  on  account  of  inroads  into  his  terri- 
tory, in  obedience  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  be  directed  bis  march  against  the 
Lombards  in  Italy.  Whilst  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
where  Desiderius  bad  intrenched  himself,  was 
progressing,  C.  hastened  to  Rome,  April  2,  774, 
and,  after  having  celebrated  the  Festival  of 
Easter,  descended  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and 
confirmed  and  increased  the  present  Pepin  had 
bestowed  on  the  Papal  chair,  (see  Sugenheim: 
Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Church- 
State,  p.  39,  &c.)  Pavia  having  surrendered, 
Desiderius  was  compelled  to  retire  for  life  to 
the  cloister  Corbie,  and  his  son,  Adalgis,  to 
leave  Italy,  whilst  C,  having  left  untouched  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and 
received  the  fealty  of  their  chief  men,  added  the 
iron  crown  to  that  of  the  Franks,  (EinJiardi  vita 
Karoli  imp,  c.  6  in  Pertz^  Monum.  T.  II.). 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons,  under  the  guidance 
of  two  powerful  leaders,  Wittekind  and  Albion^ 
having  renewed  their  inroads,  774,  C.  again  in- 


flicted upon  them  merited  chastisement.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  journey  he  made  to  Italy  with  a 
view  to  punishing  Duke  Rotgaud,  they  ngain 
rose  up,  reconquered  the  castle  Eresburg,  aod 
laid  siege  to  Sigeburg,  Again  subdued,  C.  fo^ 
gave  them  on  condition  of  their  giving  hostages 
and  being  baptised,  (Annal.  LauHssensts  and 
Annal.  Einhardi  ad  a.  776,  Pertz,  Monum.  T.  I. 
p.  154).  Intent  on  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  Saxons,  he  held  a  convocation  of  the 
people,  777,  at  Paderbom,  established  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  this  place,  and  induced  manj 
Erominent  persons  amongst  them  to  submit  to 
aptism.  During  the  absence  of  C.  on  an  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Pyrennees  against  the  Arabs, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  Witte- 
kind, supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  Siegfried, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  encouraged  by  the  report 
that  C.  and  his  entire  army  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  destroyed  the 
fortress  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Lippe, 
ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Deutz,  burnt  the 
churches,  and  extended  his  depredations  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Moselle.  Met  by  C.  near  the 
£der,  between  Liese  and  Battenfeld,  Witt,  and 
his  whole  army  were  put  to  flight.  (Einhardi 
vita  Karoli  imper.  c.  9.  in  Pertz,  Mon.  T.  II.; 
Annal.  Lauriss,  and  Einhardi  ad  a.  778,  ibid. 
Tom.  I.,  p.  158,  Ac.).  Earnestly  desirous  of 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  and  of 
subjecting  them  to  his  sway,  in  the  year  779,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  marched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lippe  across  the  Rhine,  routed  tbe 
forces  they  had  gathered  at  Bockholt,  and,  the 
Westphalians  having  surrendered  to  him,  he 
encamped  at  the  Weser,  near  Medofull^  where 
the  Engers  and  the  Eastphalians  swore  al- 
legiance, and  gave  hostages.  Advancing  the 
following  year  to  the  Elbe,  he  convened  a  meet- 
ing at  Orheim,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Sclaves  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Regarding  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
C.  erected  fortresses  at  suitable  localities,  and, 
rejoicing  to  find  that,  from  day  to  day,  they  more 
rapidly  abandoned  idolatry  and  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  he  built  churches,  and  put 
over  them  Anglo-Saxon  and  Prankish  priests. 
Finding,  on  his  return  to  France  in  782,  that 
Wittekind  had  again  stirred  up  an  insurrection 
which,  spreading  far  and  wide  over  Northern 
Germany,  led  to  a  persecution  of  Christians, 
particularly  of  the  priests  he  had  left  behind, 
he  retraced  his  steps,  andjpenetrating  with  a 
large  army  to  Sturmi  and  Wigmodien,  and  com- 
manding the  guiltiest  of  the  rebels  to  be  brought 
before  him,  he  had  4500  of  them  beheaded  in 
one  day,  at  Verden,  near  the  AUev,  (Einhardi 
et  Lauriss,  AniuU,  ad.  a.  782,  Pertz,  Monum.  T. 
I.  p.  162,  &c.).  Burning  for  revenge  the  Saxons 
threw  themselves  upon  C.'s  army,  and,  though 
defeated  at  the  Hose,  not  far  from  Bratnsche, 
they  contrived  to  carry  on  the  war  for  two  years 
with  alternating  success.  (Annal.  Lauriss.  et 
Einhardi  ad.  a,  784  and  785,  in  PertZy  Monum. 
T.  II.  p.  166,  &o. ;  Einh,  vita  Karoli  imper.  c.  8 
Ufid,  T.  I.)  Convinced  at  last  that  a  milder 
policy  alone  would  accomplish  his  ends,  in  the 
year  785  C.  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Wittekind  and  Albion,  who,  after  having  been 
guarantied  their  possessions,  followed  the  king 
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to  Aitigny  aod  submitted  to  baptism.  The  war 
ended,  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  religion.  He  had 
established  the  bishopric  oiPaderhom  (780) ;  and 
Osnabriick  (783),  Verdun  (786),  Bremen  (788), 
Manster  (802),  and  Minden  (803),  rose  in  quick 
saccession,  whilst  priests  were  dispatched  to 
convert  the  heathen.  Laws  were  enacted  against 
Pagan  superstitions,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
was  affixed,  not  only  to  every  revolt  against  the 
king,  murder  of  priests,  and  heads  of  families, 
rape,  human  sacrifices,  alliances  with  heathen 
against  Christians,  robbery,  fires,  and  violation 
of  churches  and  chapels,  but  also  to  the  refusal 
of  baptism,  continuance  in  Paganism,  burying 
in  Pagan  style  by  burning,  and  even  to  break- 
ing of  a  fast  by  eating  meat,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  or  if  intended  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
Christian  command.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  was  ordered  that  if  a  criminal  took 
refuge  in  a  church,  he  should  remain  there  un- 
molested to  the  next  day  of  trial,  on  which,  also, 
his  life  was  safe,  whilst  voluntary  confession  to 
a  priest,  and  the  assumption  of  the  penance 
assigned,  cleared  him  of  the  death  penalty. 
(Comp.  CapUula,  quae  departibus  Saxoniaecon- 
itUuta  sunt,  in  Pertz,  Legum  T.  I.  p.  48).  In 
the  year  797,  C.  felt  himself  justified  in  substi- 
tuting for  the  death  penalty  the  old  German 
practice  of  rendering  satisfaction  by  means  of 
money,  the  amount  of  which  was  doubled  when 
a  violation  of  the  persons  or  property  of  Chris- 
tians was  the  crime,  and  tripled  in  case  any 
of  the  Imperial  ambassadors  were  murdered. 
(Comp.  CapUulare  Saxonicum  in  Harzheim, 
Consilia,  T.  I.  p.  333,  and  Pertz,  Legum  T.  I. 
p.  95). 

Suddenly,  in  the  year  793,  afler  a  tranquillity 
of  eight  years'  duration,  the  Saxons  again  took 
up  arms  and  destroyed  a  Frankish  army  in  the 
province  Hriustri^  whilst  on  its  way  to  punish 
the  Frieslanders.  Hearing  of  this  fresh  rebel- 
lion, C.  having  held  a  diet  ^he  following  year, 
at  Frankford,  dispatched  two  armies  against 
them,  the  one  marching  from  the  East,  the  other 
from  the  Rhine.  Immediate  submission  was  the 
consequence,  but,  as  the  revolt  had  broken  out 
in  the  whole  country,  ho  found  it  necessary  to 
make  campaigns  for  five  summers.  On  account 
of  the  obstinate  resistance  he  encountered  in 
Wigmodi,  and  from  the  Northern  Saxons  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Elbe,  he  vigorously  executed 
the  policy  he  had  adopted  of  transporting  many 
families  to  Franconia,  and  putting  in  their 
place  subjects  of  his  own.  [Einhardi,  vita 
Karoli  imp,  c.  7).  His  expectations  were  not 
disappointed,  many  of  the  young  Saxons,  after 
having  been  nurtured  in  the  Frankish  cloisters, 
returned  to  their  native  land  as  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  dethroned 
the  lying  Bavarian  king,  Thassilo,  whom  he 
immured  in  a  cloister,  overthrown  the  kingdom 
of  the  plundering  Atari,  and  repeatedly  fought 
the  neighboring  Sclaves,  C.  repaired  to  Pader- 
born,  799,  to  recruit  his  energies,  and  to  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  his  conquered  subjects. 
Visited,  whilst  here,  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  who 
came  seeking  his  protection  against  some  of  the 
clerf^  who  had  cruelly  maltreated  him,  be 
cordially  welcomed  him,  and  sending  him  home 


with  an  escort  of  prelates,  counts,  and  counsel- 
lors, soon  followed  after  with  a  view  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  difficulties  that  compassed  the 
Holy  Father.  None  daring  to  appear  his 
accuser  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Pope 
openly  declared  his  innocence,  whilst  his  ene- 
mies were  banished  the  country.  To  testify  his 
gratitude  towards  the  king,  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  the  mass 
ended,  he  suddenly  stepped  forth,  and  as  C.  was 
rising  from  prayer,  put  upon  his  head  the  impe- 
rial crown,  and  the  people  thrice  exclaimed : 
•*  Carolo  Augusta  a  Deo  coronaio,  magno,  pio  et 
pacifico  tmperatori  Romano  vita  d  victoria. 
Thus  C.  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
Recognised  as  protector  of  the  Church,  occi- 
dental imperialism,  extinguished  in  476,  in  the 
person  of  Romulus  Augustalus,  was  revived  in 
Charlemagne.  If,  in  after  times,  ambitious 
Popes  assffmed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  regal 
crown,  no  blame  attaches  to  C,  who  acted  out 
the  maxim  he  uttered:  "The  Church  teaches, 
the  king  protects;  to  the  Holy  Father  is  en- 
trusted spiritual,  to  the  emperor  temporal  things ; 
in  matters  of  faith  and  devotion,  the  monarchy 
itself— though  not  in  the  way  of  blind  obedience 
— respects  the  chair  of  Peter."  On  his  return 
to  Germany,  C.  succeeded  in  completely  sub- 
jecting the  Saxons,  803,  at  Selz,  who,  whilst 
allowed  their  own  customs  and  freed  from  tri- 
bute, were  obliged  to  adopt  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  pay  yearly  tithes  to  churches  and 
priests.  As  C.  two  years  after,  805,  renewed 
the  policy  of  transplanting  a  portion  of  the 
Saxons  to  Franconia,  this  is  not  to  be  thought — 
as  most  earlier  historians  suppose — as  a  peace 
formally  concluded.  This  erroneous  view  was 
started  by  a  Saxon  poet,  who  probably  misunder- 
stood a  notice  in  the  Annals  of  Einhard,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  peace  was  indeed  made  at  Selz, 
803,  not  with  the  Saxons,  but  with  ambassadors 
from  the  Grecian  king,  Nicephorus.  Tranquil- 
lity restored,  and  desirous,  not  only  of  confirm- 
ing his  power,  but  also  of  civilizing  the  Germans, 
he  strove  to  introduce  an  impartial  judiciary, 
and  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and,  as  his 
plans  could  not  be  executed  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  church,  he  showed  great  favor 
towards  its  ministers  and  service.  "It  is  my 
duty,"  so  he  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  "  to  defend 
the  Holy  Church  of  Christ  against  the  attacks 
of  pagans  and  infidels,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a 
confession  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  it  is  yours. 
Holy  Father,  like  Moses,  to  lifl  your  hands  to 
God.  and  by  prayer  to  support  mv  warlike  ser- 
vices." (Comp.  Bouquet,  Tom.  V.  p.  625),  A 
pattern  of  piety  himself,  he  conscientiously  dis- 
charged every  religious  duty,  and  to  sustain  and 
elevate  the  dignity  of  divine  worship,  copied 
from  the  Italians  a  more  delicate  style  of  sing- 
ing and  architecture,  and  increased  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  clergy.  Whilst  reminding 
degenerate  monks  of  the  strict  discipline  of 
their  predecessors,  he  took  care  that  the  spiri- 
tual power  did  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  empire.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  last  capitularies 
occur  the  following  questions:  "Whether  the 
renunciation  of  the  world  merely  consists  in  not 
using  weapons  of  war  and  abstaining  from  mar- 
riage?    Whether  he  has  forsaken  the  world. 
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whose  only  aim  is  to  enlarge  his  possessions, 
who,  to  secure  this  end,  induces  others  to  com- 
mit perjury,  and  who  selects  a  man  to  adminis- 
ter the  worldly  affairs  of  his  diocese  in  whom 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  the  fear  of  God." 
(Periz,  Mon.  Legum.  T.  I.  p.'166,  &c.).    Though 
frequently  appointing  persons  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  accoraing  to  circumstances,  he  ordained 
that,  as  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  the 
bishops  should  be  selected  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.    That  these  might  not-become  too 
rich  and  proud,  he  allowed  them  but  one  por- 
tion of  the  tithes,  the  second  being  appropriated 
to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  the  third  and  fourth, 
to  the  building  of  churches  and  the  care  of  the 
poor.    Nor  was  he  at  all  indifferent  to  ^he  dog- 
matic controversies  of  his  time,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Art.  on  Bishop  Felix  of  Urgelt  and  the 
Archbishop    ElipanduB    of    Toledo    and    their 
opponents,  the  Presbyter  Beatus  and  the  Bishop 
Etherius    of    Osn€tf    touching   Adoptionism. — 
Regarding  schools  as  next  in  importance  to  the 
Church,  G.  bestowed  special  encouragement  on 
cloisters,  and  ordained  that  in  them  and  all 
cathedrals  they  should  be  established.    Fully 
persuaded  that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State 
could  make  permanent  progress  without  scien- 
tific culture,  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
learned,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.   Of  these, 
from  the  year  782,  the  most  prominent  was  the 
Englishman,  Alcuin,  (see  Art.),  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dietwulf,  Einhard,  Kiculf,  Adelhard, 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  Peter  of  Pisa,  and  others, 
founded  a  sort  of  scientific  academy,  in  which 
was  made  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate  the  ver- 
nacular, C.  himself  substituting  German  for  the 
Latin  names  of  the  winds  and  months,  whilst 
Alcuin  constructed  a  Frankish  grammar,collected 
the  primitive  German  songs,  and  composed  ser- 
mons in  the  language  of  the  people.     (Comp. 
Einhardi  vita  Karoli  imper.  c.  29,  in   Pertz, 
Mon.  Tom.  IL).     In  all  the  relations  of  life,  C. 
was  mild,  modest,  and  dignified ;  full  of  venera- 
tion for  his  mother,  he  was  affectionate  and 
kindly  disposed  towards  his  relatives,  benevo- 
lent towards  friends,  condescending  and  afftible 
towards  all,  whilst  the  education  of  his  children 
absorbed  a  proper  share  of  his  attention.    His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  cither  to  the  chase, 
or  to  intercourse  with  thoughtful  men  and  reli- 
gious books.    Economy  presided  over  his  house- 
hold.    Though  simple  in  his  attire  and  habit  of 
life,  his  vigorous  manly  frame  gave  him  an  im- 
posing appearance  which  was  heightened  by  his 
natural  eloquence.     Loved  and  feared  by  all, 
he  reigned  47  years,  and  finished  his  course 
ut  Aix  la  Chap.  Jan.  28,  814.     His  last  days 
were  beclouded  with  fears  for  the  future  of  his 

food-natured«  but  weak  and  undecided  son 
lOuis,  the  Pious,  who  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
Reliable  sources :  Annales,  Einhardi  vita  Karoli 
imperatoris;  Poetae  Saxonis  annales  de  gestis 
Caroli  magni  imperatoris  ;  Monachi  SangaUensis 
de  gestis  Karoli  magni,  libri  IL,  and  several 
Capitularia  of  C's.  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ. 

G.  H.  Klippel. — Ermentrout, 
Chassidim  is  the  name  given  among  the  Jews 
a)  in  the  first  place  to  all  such  as  were  extraor- 

UnarUy  pioos.    npH  indicates  originally,  not 


only  a  desire  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  as, 
but  also  every  mode  of  thought  and  action  of  an 
extraordinary  character.    Thus  incest,  in  Levit. 

20 :  17,  is  called  "lOH*      Chassidim,  in  this 

larger  sense,  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
second  temple  until  now.     The  experience  that 
their  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah  was  the  source 
of  their  troubles,  and  the  danger  of  being  in- 
fected by  the  heathenish  culture  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  nations ;  and,  at  a  Liter  period,  by 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  led  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  cling  convulsively  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
practice  of  works  of  supererogation,  as  was  seen 
m  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.     The  traces  of  such 
Chassidim  we  find  already  in  the  first  Macca- 
bees, 7 :  13,  where,  in  telling  us  of  the  decline 
of  several  'Aoaida*,  we  have  the  name  translated 
into  Greek.     During  the  middle  ages,  and  afte^ 
wards,  this  desire  for  extraordinary  piety  ex- 
hibited itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  opposite 
way,  and,  indeed,  in  two  very  different  direc- 
tions.   The  oppressed  condition  of  the  people 
induced  many  to  make  a  business  of  their  piety, 
and  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  mysterious  expe- 
dients, and  an   imposing  ascetic,  intended  to 
procure  for  them  supernatural  help,  and  to  ob- 
tain influence  and   authority,  reputation  and 
wealth ;  or  the  cabalistic  fanaticism  of  others 
was  the  bridge  by  which  many  of  these  Chassi- 
dim, for  the  most  part,  without  inward  con- 
version, were  carried  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian   Church.     The  most  remarkable  re- 
presentation of  this  second  tendency  were  the 
disciples   of   Schabbathaisa  (see   Art.).     But 
there  was  another  sect,  which  b)  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  was  called  Chassidim.    Its  founder 
was    a    Jew,    Isaac    Baal    Schem,'   familiarly 
also  Bescht,  who  lived  about  1740,  in  Tlusti, 
a  part  of  Poland,   and  settled   afterwards  in 
Medziboze,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  teacher  and  wonder-worker.    His  re- 
markable  cures  and  prophecies  procured  fur 
him  increasing  reputation.     His  course  of  life, 
practising  silent  contemplation  and  the  study 
of  the  book  of  Sohar,  shrewdly  mixed  up  with 
curious  and  frequent  subsidiary  ablutions,  alter- 
nately in  fountains  and  flowing  streams,  spread 
around  him  a  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  mild- 
ness with  which,  in  opposition  to  the  ascetics  of 
his  place,  he  permitted  the  gratification  of  sen- 
sual desires,  as  more  conducive  to  holiness  than 
the  reverse,  made  the  people  the  more  willing 
to  become  his  followers.    The  favorable  results 
of  his  first  appearance  led  him  at  once  to  the 
thought  of  organizing  a  party  of  his  own,  and 
of  constituting  himself  the  permanent  head  of 
an  ecclesiastical  association.     To  this  end  it 
was  necessary,  that  there  should  be  in  part  ce^ 
tain  remarkable  traditions,  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  was  announced  to  his  father  by  the  prophet 
Elias,  and  that,  when  he  was  born,  his  parents 
had  attained  to  a  greater  age  than  that  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  at  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  that  in 
his  youth  already  he  had  been  victorious  in  eon- 

*■  Baal  Scbeins^^ra/)/^;,  i.  e.  one,  who  by  bis  incan- 
tations and  exoreisms,  pretended  to  have  power  ortt 
the  visible  and  invisible  world. 
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flicts  with  6Til  spirits.  These  and  others  of  the 
£ame  kind,  were  afterwards  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  his  grandson  and  follower,  R.  Baer 
Linez.  To  the  same  purpose  contributed  in 
part  again  the  announcement,  that  the  whole 
salvation  of  his  followers  was  bound  up  in  his 
person — that  he  was  Qod's  representative  in  the 
corporeal  world,  and  that  union  with  him  and 
nis  followers,  was  equivalent  to  union  with  Qod. 
Bescht  and  his  adherents  assumed  the  title  of 

p*"15f  (holy,  pious),  and  their  reputation  be- 
came so  great,  that  a  blind  reliance  upon  the 
infallibility  of  the  assertions  of  the  Zddik,  and 
a  blind  veneration  for  his  person,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  him,  was  the  consequence. 
The  Zadik  was  the  crown,  the  beauty  and  light 
of  the  universe ;  and  he  who  was  so  happy  as  to 
be  in  connection  with  him,  his  eyes  were  opened, 
his  vision  penetrated  futurity,  and  he  could  see 
God  face  to  face.  The  very  sight  of  the  Zadik 
expelled  lust  and  stifled  evil  desires  in  the  germ. 
Money  given  to  the  Zadik  procured  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  gifts  to  the  Zaaik  were  accepted  of 
God  in  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Such  gifts  were 
a  safeguard  against  disasters,  and  were  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  to  true  religion.  Ue 
who  wore  the  cast-off  shirt  of  a  Zadik,  obtained 
indulgence  for  any  murder  committed.  He 
who  put  on  his  breeches,  received  pardon  for 
incest.  If  he  put  on  his  cap,  he  was  protected 
against  pride,  and  ho  who  used  his  philacteries 
against  di9grace.  In  addition  to  these  and 
other  benefits  which  they  claimed,  the  son  of  a 
Zadik  was  sanctified  by  the  holy  thoughts  of 
his  father  at  the  instant  of  his  conception  in  his 
mother's  womb,  and  was  called  accordingly  a 
child  of  God.  If  it  seemed  occasionally  that  a 
Zadik  had  done  anything  that  was  wrong,  it 
was  still  to  be  believed  that  he  had  done  right ; 
for  to  the  wise  it  was  given  to  pursue  the  law, 
according  to  his  own  mind.  In  view  of  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  Zadik,  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  Chassid  was  altogether  subordinate 
and  dependent.  This  shows  how  expensive  it 
was  to  procure  any  spiritual  favor,  inasmuch  as 
the  Zadik  exactea  no  fixed  compensation,  but 
every,  even  the  smallest  had  to  be  paid  for,  and 
was  regulated  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Chassidim.  It  was  only  the  rich  who  were 
occasionally  invited  to  the  tables  of  a  Zadik,  and 
only  the  moneyed  nobility  who  were  thought 
worthy  to  intermarry  in  the  family  of  the 
spiritual  aristocrats.  The  ordinary  Chassid 
dared  undertake  nothing  without  the  advice  of 
the  Zadik.  When  the  Zadik  made  the  circuit 
of  his  diocese,  which  usually  took  place  once  a 
year,  an  opportunity  of  consulting  him  was 
afforded  to  all  persons,  and  of  submitting  to  him 
their  disputes,  and  from  his  decision  there  was 
no  appeal.  At  his  pleasure  marriages  were 
made,  contracts  concluded,  journeys  undertaken 
or  not ;  and  if  the  counsel  or  the  command  failed, 
it  was  by  no  mean^  the  fault  of  the  Zadik,  but 
was  owing  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  Chassid,  and 
especially  to  his  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Zadix.  The  common  Chassid  was  not  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  any  worldly  science,  or  to 
take  any  worldly  book  into  his  hand.  Anything 
of  this  kind  would  be  injurious  to  his  piety ;  to 


look  into  a  profane  book  would  endanger  his 
salvation.  All  wisdom  and  counsel  should  pro* 
ceed  entirely  from  the  Zadik,  who  is  so  tho- 
roughly and  entirely  pervaded  by  a  divine  illu- 
mination, that  a  common  Chassid  should  scarcely 
venture  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  house,  lest 
he  be  blind.  The  Zadik,  therefore,  appears 
occasionally  in  the  dwellings  and  congregation 
of  the  people,  that  his  brightness  may  be  dimin- 
ished, and  this  must  be  done  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  light  he  receives  himself  from  6n 
high.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ordinary  Chassid  may  be  received  as  a  guest  in 
the  house  of  the  Zadik,  on  Sabbath  eve  for  in- 
stance, when  they  feast  sumptuously,  drinking 
freely,  and  especially  smoking  to  promote  diges- 
tion, which  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  his 
spiritual  success.  At  the  same  time  cabalistic 
verses  were  sung,  not  a  word  of  which  was  un- 
derstood by  the  majority  present;  each  one,  too, 
was  at  liberty,  as  it  occurred  to  him,  to  propose 
to  the  Zadik  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and  those 
various  passages  he  was  expected,  in  an  im- 
promptu way,  to  arrange  into  a  discourse.  The 
principal  meeting  of  this  kind,  for  the  whole  dio- 
cese, was  held  annually  in  the  month  Tishri, 
during  which  the  most  of  the  Jewish  feasts  took 
place,  and  when  persons  spent  the  ^holc  time 
m  the  residence  of  the  Zadik.  The  ordinary 
Chassid  was  not  able,  like  the  Zadik,  to  keep  up 
that  state  of  feeling  which  consists  in  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  the 
vision  of  God,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
man ;  nor  is  he,  like  the  ^adik,  in  the  midst  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  eo  ipso,  so  bound  up  in  God. 
For  this  reason  prayer  is  appointed  him ;  and  it 
is  only  then,  that,  in  repeating  certain  cabalistic 
words,  or  the  names  of  angels,  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
he  can  attain  to  incorporation  and  union  with 
God ;  and  this  the  more  readily  the  louder  he 
cries  in  prayer,  clapping  his  hands,  and  con- 
vulsively moving  his  body  to  and  fro. — Princi- 
Eles  so  peculiar  necessarily  brought  Bescht  and 
is  followers  into  direct  conflict  with  the  ruling 
synagogue.  The  Rabbins,  when  they  found 
their  warnings  were  unheard,  hurled  their  ana- 
themas against  the  new  Chassidim,  and  pors^ 
cuted  them  with  great  severity,  although  without 
effect.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  held  fast  to 
the  Talmud  as  the  standard  of  their  ceremonies 
and  feasts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  prayer^ 
books  over  tho  German  and  Polish,  because  in 
them  the  cabbala  prevailed.  They  withdrew 
accordingly  from  the  synagogue,  and  wherever 
10  Chassidim  resided,  they  got  up  a  call,  as  they 
termed  it,  for  prayer,  which  they  furnished  with 
drinks  and  tobacco,  and  there  they  met.  The 
principles  of  the  sect  were  a  long  time  kept 
secret,  until  H.  Baer,  as  already  mentioned, 
published  the  codex  of  their  faith  and  disciplino, 
drawn  up  by  his  grandfather,  together  with  his 
will  and  biography.  After  the  death  of  Bescht, 
in  1760,  his  followers  scattered  and  spread  them- 
selves over  Poland  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
and  were  presided  over  and  ruled  by  his  three 
grandsons,  who  exercised  co-ordinate  authority 
in  separate  districts.  That  which  makes  this 
sect  peculiarly  interesting  is  the  parallel  which 
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exT8t8  between  h  and  Popery,  as  it  Teeards  all 
those  excrescences  upon  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  exhibit.  The  excrescences  of  evan* 
gelical  associations  will  appear  the  more  to  re- 
semble them,5^st  in  proportion  as  the  ^pel 
and  the  quickening  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
more  or  less  wanting;  out  this  resemblance  will 
seldom  appear  openly.     Prxssbl. — Dr.  Wolff. 

ChemnitSf  Martin,  (von  Kemnitz),  was  bom 
on  St.  Martin's  day,  Nov.  9,  1522,  at  Treuen- 
Britten,  in  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg. 
His  father,  descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Pome- 
rania,  was  a  clothier,  and  Martin  the  youngest  of 
three  children.  M.  gave  early  signs  of  genius, 
and  was  a  zealous  pupil.  But  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  and  the  limited  means  of  education 
afforded  by  his  native  village,  seemed  to  hinder 
his  progress.  To  remedy  this,  his  mother, 
Euphemia  Koldeborn,  secured  his  admission 
into  the  common  school  in  Wittenberg,  (1536). 
There  he  often  heard  Luther  preach.  After  six 
months  he  returned  home.  His  parents  wished 
him  to  learn  a  trade,  but  be  could  find  none  to 
his  taste.  He  now,  fortunately,  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  distant  relative,  Niemann,  clerk  of 
the  Council  of  Magdeburg,  with  whom  he  spent 
three  years  at  the  University,  in  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  Belles  Lettres.  But  his  means 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  teach  school 
at  Calbe.  By  the  money  thus  saved,  and  some 
help  from  his  mother,  he  maintained  himself  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  0. 
He  again  resorted  to  teaching  at  Writzen,  and 
obtained,  in  connection,  the  clerkship  of  the 
customs.  Here  he  spent  only  a  year,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  Melanchthon,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  to  Wittenberg  (1545),  and 
study  mathematics  and  astrology.  The  Smal- 
cald  war  interrupted  these  stu<fies,  and  broke 
up  his  plans.  In  the  spring  of  1547,  he  went 
to  Kooigsberg,  at  the  invitation  of  a  relative, 
the  poet  Sabinus,  and  once  more  engaged  in 
teaching.  His  knowledge  of  astrology  secured 
him  favor.  Buke  Albert,  of  Prussia,  had  him 
made  Mat/ister,  in  Sept.  1548.  Now,  first,  he 
began  the  study  of  theology.  Melanohthon  en- 
couraged him.  Compelled,  by  the  plague,  to 
quit  Konigsb.,  he  read  Luther's  writings,  and 
those  of  the  Magister's  Sententiarum^  each  in 
their  own  way  exerting  an  influence  upon  him. 
The  Duke  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  palace. 
This  afforded  him  leisure,  which  he  eagerly 
improved  by  studying  every  branch  of  science ; 
altnough  at  the  same  time,  theology  was  the  cen- 
tre of  his  scientific  activity.  With  the  results 
of  other  men's  labors,  he  was  never  satisfied ; 
but  explored  for  himself  the  original  sources  of 
information.  Above  all,  he  studied  the  BibU 
consecutively,  consulting  the  best  versions  and 
commentaries,  and  making  excerpts  of  his  own. 
He  also  carefully  read  the  early  Church  Fathers, 
the  works  of  the  Reformers,  particularly  polemic 
theology.  The  Duke  encouraged  him  liberally. 
He  lived  with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  whose 
children  he  instructed,  and  fared  sumptaously; 
dining  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Marshal,  and 
most  eminent  Councillors.  But  these  enjoy- 
ments were  not  without  interruption.  Osiander 
had  also  become  acquainted  with  Duke  Albert, 


and  was  instrumental  in  converting  him  to  the 
gospel.  This  led  to  a  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
ship between  them.  When,  therefore,  (%iander. 
at  the  time  of  the  Interim,  was  forced  to  leave 
Nuremberg,  the  Duke  gladly  provided  a  sphere 
of  activity  for  him,  by  appointing  him  Prth 
fessor  primarius  and  preacher  in  Altstadt, 
Konigsberg.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that 
the  (^iandrian  controversy  lm>ke  oni.  Osian- 
der's  doctrine  of  justification,  which  opposed 
justification  as  an  actus  forensis,  and  made  the 
divine  act  declarative  of  man's  righteousness  to 
depend  upon  his  essential  righteousness,  ap* 

Seared  to  Chemniti  to  endanger  the  fundamental 
octrine  of  Protestantism.  In  October,  1550, 
Osiander  published  a  number  of  theses,  which 
he  defended  in  a  public  disputation.  Cbemoiti 
replied  to  them ;  although  his  relation  to  the 
Duke  did  not  permit  him  to  oppose  O.  streno- 
ously.  C.  was  quieted  by  Osianaer's  assurance 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  but  only  to  show  that  Christ  must 
be  in  us,  as  well  as  for  tis.  As  the  controvenj 
grew  warmer,  Chemnitz  felt  uncomfortable  in 
his  dependence  upon  the  court,  and  late  in  1552, 
left  K.,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Duke,  who 
made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
with  the  understanding  that  be  ahonld,  from 
time  to  time,  east  astrological  revolutions  in  bis 
favor.  Chemnits  was  also  held  in  great  repate 
on  account  of  his  astrological  knowledge  and 
gifts,  owing  to  the  verification  of  his  predictions 
and  calculations,  at  the  time  Duke  Maurice  euh 
barked  in  the  war  with  the  emperor. 

As  the  Osiandrian  controversy  led  to  his  more 
profound  study  of  theology,  Chemnits  again 
made  Wittenberg,  Apr.,  1553,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  attached  himself  more  than  ever  to 
Melanohthon,  whom,  as  he  said,  he  now  for  the 
first  time  fully  understood.  At  his  suggestion, 
he  also  commenced  a  course  of  academical  lec- 
tures upon  Dogmatics  (loci  co^nmunai),  which 
were  well  attended.  As  academical  lecturer  be 
would  doubtless  have  accomplished  much ;  bat, 
Aug.,  1554,  he  received  a  call  to  the  church  of 
St.  Agidia,  at  Brunswick,  which,  despite  Me- 
lanchthon's  efforts  to  detain  him,  he  accepted. 
In  1555,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer, 
named  Jegers,  of  Arnstadt.  At  Brunswick, 
Chemnitz  won  respect,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
theological  lecturer.  The  latter  he  commeDced 
with  an  introductory  course  upon  the  hei  ctm- 
munes  of  his  distin^ished  teacher,  Melaneb- 
then.  His  extraordinary  ability  as  a  lecture 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  spoke  ex  tempore. 
As  his  lectures  were  afterwards  carefully  writ- 
ten out  by  competent  persons  in  attendance, 
his  loci  commuties  acquired  a  greater  reputation 
than  any  work  of  his  day.  After  his  death, 
they  were  published  by  Polycarp  Lyser,  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  M.,  in  1591.  He  devoted  at- 
tention to  exegesis  also,  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.  From  this  time  there  was 
scarcely  a  theological  controversy,  in  which  bis 
counsel  was  not  asked.  At  Brunswick,  Chem- 
nits immediately  associated  with  his  colleaj^e, 
Morlin,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Osiand^, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  K9- 
ni^sberg.  In  1557,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Wittenl^rg,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  sdi- 
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mphoristie  controversy,  and  to  the  Conference  at 
'Worms,  where  Chemnitz  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
divines  of  S.  Germany,  particularly  Brentz  and 
Schnepf.  lie  was  sufficiently  firm  and  prudent 
not  to  attach  himself  unreservedly  to  the  party 
of  Flacius  and  Hesshus.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Morlin,  Chemnitz  opposed  Hardenberg, 
and  wrote  his  Anaiome  proposUionum  Alberii 
Sardenbtrgii  dt  coena  Domini^  which,  although 
he  was  not  one  of  the  delegates  from  Lower 
Saxony  to  the  Conference  for  the  trial  of  Har- 
denberg,  he  sent  in  manuscript,  and  in  this  way 
performed  a  rather  disreputable  part  in  the 
Zelotic  edict,  which,  alter  the  deposition  of 
Hardenberg,  was  published  at  Bremen,  in  1561, 
against  "the  sacramentarian  fanatics  and  the 
Anabaptists."  Still  Chemnitz's  work,  de  coena 
Domini,  published  in  1560,  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  writings  of  the  Lutheran  zealots 
of  his  day,  and  also  to  those  of  his  colleague, 
Morlin,  upon  the  same  subject.  Chemnitz  ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  this,  that  he  strives  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  toords  of  insiUution 
upon  biblico-exejgetical  grounds.  lie  would 
have  preferred,  if  the  manner  of  the  presence 
had  not  been  brought  into  discussion.  Ho  did 
not  belong  to  the  advocates  of  an  unconditioned 
ubiquity.  The  complete  title  of  his  work,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  pastor  Zanger,  was :  "  Die 
reine  gesunde  Lehre  von  der  wahren  QegenwUr- 
tigkeit  des  leibes  und  bluts  Christ!  in  seinem 
Abcndmahl,  wie  dieselbe  in  den  evangelisohen 
Kirchen  der  Augsburgischen  Confession  ver- 
wandt  bis  anher  gelehrt  ist  und  noch  gelebrt 
wird,  in  kurtze,  deutliche,  einfaltige  HauptstUck 
im  Lfttein  zusammengezogen  durch  M.  Martin. 
Chemnitz,  prediger  zu  Braunschweig,  (1561)." 
His  impressions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  expressed  in  this  work,  he  avowed 
ten  years  afterwards  in  his  two  works:  1.)  Funr 
damtnia  sanae  dodrinae  de  vera  et  substafUiali 
prctesentia^  exhibiiione  ei  sumiione  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini  in  coena;  and  2.)  De  duabus 
naiuris  in  Christo.  De  hyposiatica  unione^  de 
communicaiione  idiomaium,  &o.  In  these  works 
be  also  appeals  to  the  words  of  institution.  The 
presence  of  Christ,  according  to  his  view,  was 
not  bound  to  the  bread  in  space,  but  to  the 
transaetion  of  eating — ^it  was  not  the  effect  of  his 
being  in  every  place,  but  it  was  the  operation 
of  divine  power;  not  ubiquity,  but  muUirVoli 
presens.  But  Chemnitz  exhibited  a  still  more 
significant  and  efficient  activity  in  another  direc- 
tion. His  dread  of  Calvinism  did  not  prevent 
bis  seeing  that  Protestantism,  thus  far  trium- 
phant, was  in  peril  from  the  side  of  Popery. 
Whilst  the  recently  revised  scholasticism  in  the 
Protestant  church  was  contending  about  forms, 
the  Jesuits  had  begun  their  renovating  opera- 
tions in  Oermany,  and  Chemnitz  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive  the  impending  danger.  This  led 
to  his  Theologiae  JesuHarum  praecipua  capita, 
in  an  exposure  of  a  Jesuit  production,  published 
in  Cologne  and  Leipsio:  de  praecipuis  dodrinae 
coeUstis  capitibuSt  which  Chemnitz  pronounced 
a  most  erroneous  and  shameless  work.  He  calls 
the  Jesuits  a  "  sect"  brought  into  being  by  the 
Pope  specially  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Protestantism.    The  Jesuits  were  not  a  little 


troubled  by  his  disclosures,  and  Andradius,  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  Council  of  Trent,  publish- 
ing an  answer:  libri  orthodoxarum  expositio- 
num  de  controversis  religionis  capiiibus.  The 
Jesuits  hoped  to  outdo  Chem.  by  stratigem  and 
cunning.  C.,  however,  took  the  matter  seriously, 
and  the  circumstance  that  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Je- 
suit libel,  furnished  occasion  to  direct  his  rejoin- 
der against  the  articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
itself.  In  this  way  was  produced  the  most  eru- 
dite and  admired  work  of  his  life:  Examinis 
Concilii  Tridenti  per  MaHinum  Chemnicium 
scripti  opus  integrum,  &c.  &c.  The  first  part 
appeared  in  1565,  with  a  dedication  to  Albert, 
Duke  of  Prussia.  The  second  part  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1566,  when,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  objected 
to  have  it  dedicated  to  himself,  "from  motives 
of  pious  regard  fbr  his  Catholic  Father"  In  the 
years  1572  and  1573,  the  third  and  fourth  parts 
were  produced.  Its  thorough  criticism  of  the 
canons  of  Trent,  made  it  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Jesuit  restoration,  and  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  Andradius,  in  his  defensio  Trident, 
fid,  Cathol.f  &c.,  answered  it.  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  acknowledged  that  no  one  since  the 
death  of  Luther  has  assailed  their  system  so 
fundamentally  as  Chemnitz.  To  bring  the  book 
within  the  reach  of  the  laity,  and  to  prevent 
their  conversion  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was  translated 
into  German  by  Geo.  Nigrinus,  in  1576.  There 
have  been  many  editions  of  it — the  second  com- 
plete was  at  Frankfort  on  the  M.,  in  1585. — To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1565,  and  in  1566, 
he  receiv(»d  several  calls — one  to  Halle,  and  an- 
other to  Gottingen — which  however  he  declined. 
It  so  happened,  that,  at  the  time  Osiandrism 
was  put  aown  in  Prussia,  Joachim  Morlin,  the 
superintendent  at  Brunswick,  was  called  to 
Konigsberg.  Chemnitz  accompanied  Morlin  to 
KSnigsberg,  and  assisted  him  in  his  labors. 
Here  they  prepared  the  Corpus  doctrinae  Prute- 
nicum,  in  principle  nothing  more  than  a  repro- 
duction of  the  articles  of  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  olden  symbolical  books ;  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Osiandrism,  under  the  title :  repetitio  cor' 
poHs  doctrinae  christianae,  Chemnitz  accom- 
panied by  Morlin,  then  returned  (July  7, 1567,) 
to  Brunswick.  The  Council  of  Brunswick 
elected  him  superintendent;  procured  for  him, 
from  Rostock,  the  Divinity  Doctorate,  and  con- 
ferred upon  himself  and  family  the  freedom  of 
the  city;  in  return  for  which,  he  assumed  the 
rather  embarrassing  obligation  to  listen  in  future 
to  no  calls  from  abroad.  In  his  new  position, 
Chemnitz  tried  hard,  and  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  nobility  and  peo- 
ple, to  restore  church  discipline.  It  threatened 
to  lead  to  popular  tumult,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
Council,  unfavorably  disposed  to  a  strict  church 
discipline,  would  have  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion. Chemnitz  managed  the  matter,  however, 
with  great  wisdom,  and  succeeded  in  allaying 
the  excitement.  His  disciplinary  activitv  was 
extended  to  the  female  part  of  the  church,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  adorned  with  trinxets  of  silver  or  Erold. 
At  his  instigation  begging  was  suppress' 
he  was  zealously  active  for  the  support  of 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  bestow  onr  un-l 
aaalified  approbation  upon  Chemnitz's  exertions 
for  the  inward  building  up  of  the  eTangelical 
church,  so,  on  the  other,  must  we  hesitate  in 
the  judgment  upon  the  position  he  assumed  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
constantly  increasing  excitement  of  the  Confu- 
sional  disputes  of  the  German  evangelioal  church. 
At  first  we  saw  him  as  usual,  in  connection  with 
MUrlin,  arraying  himself  against  Major,  and 
opposing  the    doctrine   that  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation.     His  work  upon  this 
subject  appeared  in  1568.    lie  took,  however,  a 
more  active  part  in  the  so-called  Crypto-Cahin- 
istic  controversies.     It  was  the  prevailing  de- 
sire to  promote  pure  Lutheranism:   all  were 
intent  upon  opposing,  by  corpora  doctrinae,  cor- 
ruption of  doctrine.   Thus  it  was,  that  in  Bruns- 
wick also,  the  Corpus  doctrinae  Jtdium,  was  pro- 
duced under  Chemnitz's  auspices,  and  that  the 
"  declaration''  prefixed  to  it,  was  written  by  him 
as  an  introduction.    We  here  see  with  regret 
that  he  partook  of  the  great  mistake  of  his  theo- 
logical cotemporaries,  in  supposing  that  dis- 
tractions in  the  evangelical  church  were  to  be 
prevented  by  strict  doctrinal  definition  expressed 
m  formularies,  and  that  in  this  way  evangelical 
truth  could  be  perpetuated  in  its  purity.    Upon 
this  occasion  Chemnitz  became  acquainted  with 
Jacob  AndreU.    Besides  him  there  was  another 
theologian  called  to  Wolfenblittel  as  General 
superintendent  and  court  preacher  —  Dr.  Sel- 
necker,  of  Leipsic  —  who  exerted  an  influence 
upon  him.    These  three  theologians  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  general  want  of  agreement 
in  matters  of  doctrine  in  the  German  evangeli- 
cal church ;  and  yet  Selnecker  was  scarcely 
warm  in  his  new  position,  before  he  got  into  a 
dispute  with  Chemnitz,  because  Chemnitz  re- 
proached him  with  intending  to  bring  the  Wit- 
tenberg corpus  doctrinae  Pfiilippi  into  the  church 
at  Brunswick.     Selnecker  was  obliged  in  the 
end  to  admit  that  whilst  Melanchthon's  writings 
were  generally  useful  and  good,  they  were  also 
in  some  parts  deficient,  and  for  this  reason  could 
not  be  regarded  as  norma  doctrinae,  although 
they  might  be  commended  to  ministers,  propter 
methodicas  explicationes.    In  this  way,  in  most 
courteous  terms,  and  by  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon, 
the  mild  Melanchthonian  tendency  was  sup- 
pressed in  Brunswick.    From  this  standpoint, 
Chemnitz,  as  a  natural  consequence,  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  Melanchthonian  divines 
of  Wittenberg,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.    This  took  place  when  the  tneo- 
logical  faculty  in  1571,  published  the  '*  Witten- 
berg Catechism."    The  Council  of  Ualle  wished 
to  have  Chemnitz's  opinion  of  this  unfortunate 
catechism,  and  that  lie  might  know  what  sort 
of  an  opinion  they  desired,  they  appended  to  it  an 
index  errorum.    The  reply  of  Chemnitz  to  the 
request  from  Ilalle,  was  expressed  with  great 
severity,  and  saw  in  the  Wittenberg  Catechism, 
nothing  but  "  pernicious  Calvinistic  sacrnmen- 
tiil'fanaticism,  and  detestable  errors."    Of  the 
Wittenbergers  it  is  said,  that  they  had  **  shame- 
lessly and  openly  corrupted  Luther's  New  Tes- 
tament," which,  however,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, as  they  had  not  spared  the  *'  Testament 
of  the  Son  of  God  itself."    To  this  they  add, 


that  they  were  "  intriguers,"  who  were  earefbf 
not  to  speak  out  their  meaning  plainly,  bat 
"closed  their  mouths  upon  their  broth,  and 
said  nothing."  The  writings  closed  with  a  re- 
quest to  the  authorities  to  proceed  against  the 
sacramentarian  faculty,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  their  office;  on  the  ground  that  **  it  was  for 
this  very  i^eason  that  the  Calvinistic  spirit  bad 
infused  its  poison  in  the  forma  catecheseos,  and 
diffused  it  in  the  name  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  the  High-school  of  Wittenberg,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sacramental  heresy  might  be  in- 
troduced into  all  the  schools,  and  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth.  The  Son  of  God,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  restrain  the  hih 
man,  hurtful,  and  pernicious  Calvinistio  deeep* 
tions!  Thus  we  are  told  that  while  men  slept, 
his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  amongst  ih^ 
wheat."  In  addition  to  this,  Chemnitz  attacked 
the  Wittenberg  Catechism,  in  a  particular  pub- 
lication :  "  Strictures  upon  the  new  Wittenberg 
Catechism,"  1572.  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick 
now  raised  itself  as  the  strong  hold  of  strict  Lu- 
theranism against  the  Wittenberg  apostasy,  and 
at  the  Convention  of  WolfenbUttcl,  all  Lower 
Saxony  united  in  the  "reception  of  the  GenenJ 
Christian  Confession  and  Exposition,  aa  tauf^ht 
in  the  Saxon  churches,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  the 
sacramentarians,"  &c.  What  gave  still  greater 
value  to  Chemnitz's  opinion,  in  Brunswick,  was 
the  circumstance,  that  he  had  refused  at  the 
time  several  brilliant  invitations  from  placet 
such  as  Vienna  and  Konigsberg.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  his  salary  was  raised,  Gonside^ 
able  pensions  were  bestowed  upon  his  sons,  and 
desirable  portions  settled  upon  his  daughters. 
His  influence  continued  to  extend  itself  partica- 
larly  in  Prussia.  At  his  recommendation,  Hess- 
hus  was  made  Bishop  of  Samland,  and  Wigand 
first  Theological  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg. 

In  1573,  Andrea  had  afiectingly  unfolded  the 
controversy-difficulty  in  his  "six  sermons  on  dis- 
union," and  had  sent  them  to  Chemnitz  with  the 
request  to  circulate  them  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
Austria,  (where  Chemnitz  had  many  friends), 
and  to  procure  as  many  signatures  to  them  ss 
possible,  as  a  Form  of  Concord.  Instead  of  this, 
Chemnitz  thought  it  best  to  form  a  Concord, 
by  extracting  a  number  of  articles  from  the  se^ 
mons,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  Andrew's 
workt  **explicatio  coniroversiarum"  arose.  lie 
then  sent  it  to  Duke  Julius,  and  Chemnitz  earn- 
estly advised  the  Lower  Saxon  theologians  and 
ministers  to  receive  it  Thus  it  was  that  Chem- 
nitz was  secured  for  the  Concord  matter,  in  the 
sense  of  extreme  Lutheranism,  and  hie.  acces- 
sion told  the  more,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  it- 
garded  as  an  ultra  partisan.  In  Wittenberg, 
moreover,  the  long  prepared  blow  at  Crypto- 
Calvlnism  fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  What,  indeed,  could  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Concord  work  of  the  strict 
Lutheran  party  ?  And  yet  it  required  the  whole 
influence  of  the  popularity  of  Chemnitz,  after 
numerous  changes  proposed  by  him,  to  indaco 
the  theologians  of  the  Universities  of  Rostock 
and  Ilelmstiidt,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Duchies 
of  Brunswick,  Grubenhagen,  Laneburg,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  earldoms  of  Mansfeld,  Hoya, 
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End  Oldenburg  to  subsoribe  this  Form  of  Union 
under  the  title,  ** formula  Concordiae  inter  Suevi- 
cos  et  Saxonicca  eceUsifis,'*  or  the  Suabiatk-Saxan 
Concord,  1575.    With  this,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  beginning  made  in  the 
work  of  concord,  for  Augastas,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  had  not  yet  acceded  to  it,  and  Hesshus 
and  Wigand   of  Prussia,  would  at  first  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    Still,  free  from  Melanch- 
thonian  influences,  the  Elector  Augustus  now 
took  the  matter  in  hand.    After  that  a  new  pro- 
position for  union  had  been  concerted,  Jan.  19, 
1676,  in  the  convent  of  Maulbrun,  by  L.  Osian- 
der  and    Balth.  Biedenbach,  a  large  number 
of  theologians,  among  whom  were  Chemnitz, 
Jac.  Andrea,  David  Chytrilos,  of  Rostock,  and 
Selnecker,   met  together  at   Ibrgau,  May  24, 
1576,  when  another  Form  of  Concord — a  com- 
pilation from  the  Maulbrun  form  and  the  Sua- 
Vian-Saxon  Concord  was  drawn  up.    That  this 
Form  was  essentially  an  expression  of  the  Con- 
cord plan  and  wishes  of  Chemnits,  is  evident 
from  the  zealous  efforts  to  have  it  received  in 
Lower  Saxony.    The  compilers  of  the  Torgau 
book  were  met  with  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
various   kinds   from  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
divines.     Whilst  in  Ilesse,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Form  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
ubiquitism,  in  Prussia  fault  was  found  with  it 
by  a  son  of  the  celebrated  MiSrlin,  because  it 
was  not  extreme  enough,  and  was  an  "  excre- 
menium  satanae  ;*'  a  circumstance  very  painful 
to  Chemnitz.     For  the  investigation  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  "  censures''  cast  upon  this  book  of 
Concord,  the  Convent  of  Bergen,  near  Magde- 
burg was  chosen,  when  Andre'd,  Chemnitz,  and 
Selnecker,  undertook  the  troublesome  work  of 
sifting  and  answering  the  different  theological 
opinions  concerning  it.     It  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  exertions  of  Chemnitz,  that  in  the  Bergian 
version  of  the- Torgau  book,  there  was  no  direct 
condemnation  of  Melanchthon's  writings.    That 
Chemnitz  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  terroristic 
way  in  which  subscriptions  were  obtained  to 
the  book  in  Lower  Saxony,  but  suffered  it  to  be 
done,  and  seemed  to  approve  it,  when  the  min- 
isters were  forced  to  sign  by  the  threat  that  they 
would  be  deprived  of  their  places,  and  be  ban- 
ished the  country,  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Zclot-party  had  him  in  their 
power.     Chemnitz  also  participated  in  the  Con- 
cord Conferences  at  Tangermllnde,  (Feb.  26, 
1578),  and  at  Langensalze,  (Mar.  1578) ;  and  so 
zealously  did  ho  labor  for  the  Concord  work, 
that  he  resolved,  in  case  of  its  failure,  to  sustain 
it  at  least  in  Lower  Saxony,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Duke  Julius,  of  Brunswick,  who  then 
was  still  favorable  to  it.  In  fact  the  Concord  work 
in  Langensalze  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  Hessian  divines. 
Ahe  friends  of  the  Concord,  however,  met  to- 
gether again  in  Ilartzberg,  (Aug.  1578),  \rhen 
Chemnitz    unsuccessfully   endeavored    to    win 
over  the  delegates  from  Anhalt.     Still  it  was 
always  he,  who,  by  his  moderation  and  delicacy, 
was  able  most  easily  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
amonjst  the  Concord  men ;  and  accordingly  we 
fiee  him  also  exerting  himself  to  remove  the 
doubt  which  the  Elector  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
a  convert  to  Lutheranism,  but  not  violently  dis- 


posed, entertained  respecting  the  book.  More- 
over, Chemnitz  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  unfortunate  Concord  work,  had  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  incuring  the  displetCsure 
of  Duke  Julius,  who  at  once  relaxed  the  zeal 
which  he  had  previously  evinced  in  favor  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  all  this  contributed  to  the  honor 
of  Chemnitz.  He  had  severely  rebuked  the 
Elector  for  permitting  his  oldest  son,  in  the  use 
of  Rom.  Catholic  practices,  the  tonsure  for  in- 
stance, to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
and  his  two  other  sons  to  submit  to  the  tonsure. 
It  would  seem  that  then  already  an  undue  zeal 
for  ubiquitarian  Lutheranism  became  a  bridge 
to  Rome.  For  this  reason,  Chemnitz  was  now 
fortunate  at  Heidleberg,  whither  he  had  jour- 
nejred,  in  persuading  the  Elector  Louis  to  sub- 
scribe the  Formulary.  He  wall  less  successful, 
however,  at  Cassel,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who,  tired  of  the  theological  Concord-vexations, 
relieved  himself  from  further  concern  about 
them,  with  the  remark,  that  "  he  was  now  nearly 
50  years  of  age,  and  began  to  be  grey  headed ; 
and  was  toooULto  change  his  belief  and  thought 
he  would  stick  to  the  Augsb.  Confession ;  this 
he  would  advise  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  do 
also,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  two 
or  three  overwiso  parsons."  At  the  close  of  the 
Concord  proceedings,  Chemnitz  came  very,  near 
being  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Andreil,  who 
was  disposed  to  make  no  further  concessions, 
whilst  Chemnitz  was  altogether  prepared  to 
soflen  his  language  and  to  avoid  everything 
offensive.  As  Andre'd  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce Chemnitz  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,* 
Chemnitz  felt  himself  obliged  to  petition  the 
Elector  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  charges  made 
against  him ;  upon  which  occasion  the  Elector 
returned  him  a  very  gracious  and  friendly  an* 
swer. 

The  reception  of  the  book  of  Concord,  pro- 
mulgated finally  in  1580,  amidst  so  many  con- 
flicts and  trials,  was  so  partial,  and  in  part  so 
unfavorable,  that  Chemnitz,  in  connection  with 
Selnecker  and  Kirchner,  felt  called  upon  to 
write  an  apology  for  it  (1581),  which  was  first 
published  at  Magdeburg  the  year  following. 
In  Brunswick  the  Concordia  concors  soon  be- 
came a  Concordia  discors.  The  Ilolmstiidt 
theolof^ians  discovered  that  the  printed  official 
copy  differed  from  the  one  they  had  subscribed. 
This  led  to  contradictory  proceedings,  and  the 
affairs  ended,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  Chemnitz, 
in  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  of  the 
book  of  Concord  was  strenuously  opposed  at  the 
Conference  of  Quedlinburg  in  1583,  and  that 
the' book  itself  was  brought  into  disrepute.  So 
the  theological  faculty  of  Helmstadt  was  per- 
mitted to  have  its  own  way.  Chemnitz  himself 
under  the  pressure  and  burden  of  his  cares,  be- 
came prematurely  old.  The  opposition  of  the 
Helmstadt  divines  broke  his  last  strength.  After 
the  year  1583,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  his  memory  failed,  and  he  spoke  with 
difficulty.  Having  had  his  office  for  some  time 
filled  by  a  substitute,  lie  at  length,  on  the  9th 
of  Sept.,  1584,  resigned  it  altogether.  He  would 
gladly  have  published  a  new  edition  of  his  loci 
communeSt  and  have  finished  his  work,  harmonia 
Evangdiitarum :  bat  the  year  1585  was  to  him 
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a  year  of  suffering,  and  in  Lent  of  the  Tear  1586 
he  felt  that  hie  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  Thurs- 
day after  Easter,  a  violent  attack  of  fever  laid 
him  upon  his  death-bed.  Two  of  his  brother 
ministers  read  for  him  alternately  in  his  lost 
hours,  portions  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
oomforted  him  in  his  pains;  and  weary,  and  tired 
of  life  he  fell  asleep,  April  8,  1586. 

Ghemnits  was  no  reformatory  spirit,  but  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  theologian,  produced 
by  the  agitations  of  the  German  Reformation. 
In  learning  there  were  few  equal  to  him.  Taste, 
refinement,  an  earnest  and  well  cultivated  mind, 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was 
owing  more  to  circumstances,  to  his  dependence 
upon  Morlin,  than  to  any  inclination  that  way, 
that  he  became  a  leader  in  the  strict  Lutheran 
party.  Naturally,  he  would  have  been  the  man 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  his  great  master 
Melanchthon.  It  is  possible,  and  it  was  thrown 
up  to  him,  that,  in  his  last  years,  he  regretted 
the  part  he  took  in  the  Concord  work.  He  died 
with  a  broken  heart,  at  a  time  unfavorable  for 
German  Protestantism.  As  an  author  he  was 
uncommonly  fruitful.  Rethmeyer  enumerates 
32  printed  works  from  his  pen.  Still  more  of 
his  unpublished  manuscripts  were  found  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  principal 
sources  of  his  biography  are  Bethmeger*s  Histo- 
riae  ecdesiasticae  indyiae  urhis  Brunsvigae, 
Then  Ch,  O.  StemUr^s  Merita  M.  Chemnitii  in 
explicanda,  &c.  Besides  these,  consult  Planck 
and  Heppe,  Ac. 

Dr.  Schenkil. — Dr,  Wolff, 

Chemoih. — This  god  is  spoken  of  as  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Moabites,  Num.  21 :  29 ;  1  Kings 
11 :  7 ;  2  Kings  23  :  13  ;  Jer.  48  :  7,  13,  46. 
Solomon  also  built  a  high  place  for  him  as  such. 
In  ancient  times  he  appears  also  as  the  national 
god  of  the  Ammonites,  (71S)J|7  ^J3*  therefore 

not  Amorites),  Judges  11 :  24.    There  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  this  with  the  declaration  of  later 

times,  according  to  which  Moloch  (Q^yOi 

Q37Q,  T]70)  ^^  *^®  national  god  of  the 

Ammonites.  The  national  god  also  of  the 
Moabites  is  differently  named,  in  more  ancient 
times  tiian  in  later,  Baal-Peor  instead  of  Che- 
mosh ;  Num.  25  : 1 ;  Joshua  22 :  17 ;  be  it  that 
with  time  a  change,  or  at  least  a  modification 
occurred,  or,  as  Jerome  ad  Esaj.  cap.  XV.  says, 
that  both  gods  were  identical.  In  Nabo,  says 
Jerome,  erai  Chamos  idolum  eonsecratum,  quod 
alio  nomine  Bedphegor  appeUcUur,  Comp.  also 
Vaike,  Religion  of  the  Old  Test.  I.,  361.  The 
use  of  different  names  for  the  chief  god  of  the 
Ammonites  would  be  less  striking,  since  the 
name  of  Moloch  (king)  can  be  almost  as  gene- 
,ral  a  designation  of  the  Deity,  as  Baal  (Lord). 
Besides,  it  is  not  surprising,  to  find  the  national 
god  of  the  Moabites  among  the  allied  people  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  especially  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  both  people.  (Judges  11 :  15  ; 
Joshua  13 :  23.)  The  then  more  powerful  Am- 
monites made  an  alliance  with  the  Moabites. 
(Judges  10:9;  11:5). 

The  worship  of  Chemosh  spread  itself  far 
beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Moab  to  other 
Levitio  nations.    In  addition  to  his  being  wor- 


shipped by  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  Solo- 
moo,  we  find  him  also  as  a  god  of  the  Syrians. 
Suidas  says :  Xatu^  ^i 6$  jfv  Tuptur  jm»  *Afiumtuf, 
He  is   referred    to   in  EusA.^  cbron.  p.  39, 
according    to    Alex,    Polyh,,    Syncellns  Chro- 
nogr.  p.  78.    Comp.  90.    Richter,  Berosus,  p. 
61.      Even  far  in  Arabia  (which,  according 
to  JosephuSy  Antiq.  XIII.,  13,  5,  indudes  also 
Moab  and  Ammon)  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
was  spread.    It  is,  namely,  reported  by  Maimo- 
nides,  that  the  heathen  Arabians  worshipped 
Chemosh  with  uncovered  head  and  seamless 
vesture.    I\>cocke,  spec.  hist.  Arab.  316.  Beyer 
in  Selden,  p.  337.    According  to  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Winer),  as  well  as  Arabic  accoants, 
Chemosh  was  worshipped  by  the  Arabians  under 
the  form  of  a  black  stone.    J^eodte,  114, 118. 
Nicetas  in  Gregorium,  and  Phesida  in  Matthias 
Martinas  lex  philol.,  Beyer  336,  Bemhard  de 
BreHenbaeh  says,  Duojilii  Loth  Ammon  et  Moab 
domum  Meccanam  honorahant,  ibique  duo  colebant 
idota^  unum  ex  albo  factum  lapide,  quod  Mer- 
curium,  aUerum  ex  nigro,  quod  Camos  appellsr 
bant.    We  find,  even  on  the  forehead  of  Moloch, 
a  brilliant  stone,  xi^  dco^ov^,  as  Theophjlaek 
remarks  on  Acts  7 :  13,  according  to  Cynllus  io 
Amasium.    Selden,  1,  6,  p.  104.     That  the  bear 
then    Arabians    worshipped   shapeless  stones 
(which,  however,  were  later  changed  into  idols, 
or  fixed  to  the  images  as  emblems)  appears  from 
Herodotus  3,  8,  and  also  from  Arabic  authors 
in  Pococke,  p.  100. 110,  sq.  312, 314;  Stuhr,  Re- 
ligions  of  toe  Orient,  p.  402.     By  them  thej 
took  oath  and  confirmed  their  contracts.    WiUt 
them  especiallv  they  invoked  Orotal  (Urotal) 
and  Alilat,  both  of  which  Herodotus  translates 
by  Dionysos  and  Urania,  their  god  of  the  son, 
and  goddess  of  the  moon.      Siuhr,  1.  e.  400.^ 
Ni€et€ts,  Phesicla,  Euthymitts  Zyg,  in  Panoj^iA, 
and  the  Caiechesis  Saraeenorum,  by  Beyer,  338, 
see  Aphrodite  in  the  black  stone  of  Chemosh ; 
also  the  Alilat  or  Urania  of  Herodotus,  the 
Arabian  goddess  of  the  moon.    They  can  hare 
scarcely  any  other  reason  for  this,  than  the 
similar  worship  of  both ;  for  Chemosh  is  a  male 
god,  who  is  also  spoken  of  in  Hebrew  as  male: 
Judges  11 :  24 ;  Jer.  48 : 7.     On  the  oon^ir, 
this  points  to  the  affinity,  if  not  idendtj,  with 
Baal  Peor  ( Vossius,  idol.  II.,  8).  who  was  earlier 
the  national  god  of  the  Moabites,  and  whom 
Jerome  directly  identifies  with  Chemosh.  Eren 
among  the  older  Greeks  such  gods  of  natare 
were  represented  by  unhewn  stones.    Pa»san, 
IX.  27,  1.  35,  1.  VII.,  22,  3.    Chemosh  will 
always  be  the  male  deity,  Orotal  or  Dionjsos, 
of  Herodotus,  the  Arabian  god  of  the  sun.  The 
same  sod,  Dionysos,  directs  also  to  the  affinity 
with  the  other  national  god  of  the  Ammonites, 
Moloch,  who,  like  Chemosh,  chose  stone  as  bis 
residence.     The  god  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  as 
soon  as  he  is  understood  in  a  political  sense,  is 
the  king  of  his  nation,  his  Moloch.    The  etj- 
mologies  of  Chemosh  also  refer  most  directly  to 
a  god  of  war,  whether  the  word  is  derived  with 

Movers  PhUn.  I.  337,  from  {^33,  (to  crush,  tc 

destroy),  according  to  the  Hebrew  affinitj  ofj 
with  p,  or  with  Clerikus,  Haekermann  and  Oel- 
rich,  from  the  Arabic  words  tff)Ofl*  ^^'^ 
esse,  C^103,  beUo  se  accingere.    With  the  first 
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can  also  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Q^tt^On* 

Other  etymologies  are  too  far  fetched  either  as 
to  language  or  fact.  Thas,  when  Hyde,  de  relig. 
vet.  Pers.  cap.  5,  derives  Chemosh  from  an  Ara- 
bian word  which  means  flies,  and  compares  him 
with  Beelzebuh,  or  when  the  Jew  Pnilo  legg. 
alleg.  III.,  p.  104,  ed.  Par.  derives  it  from  (S^^Q, 
to  touch.  He  says :  Xofif^;  cpftiprvf f a*  t^  4'«7)u»- 
^pa.  He  refers  to  the  touching  of  the  blind : 
lhw¥  ht  tov  fiij  opavf 0(  f o  ^pyov  fovto. 

J.  G.  MiJLLiR, — Beck, 

Cherubim,  D^DH?.  (^8-  18 :  10),  LXX. : 

• 

Xcpov,3fr/i.    After  the  thorough  discuRsion  of  this 
subject  by  Bdhr,  (Symbolik  1.  340,  Ac.),  the 
view  was   generally  entertained  by  believing 
inquirers  of  more  strict  observance  in  divine 
revelation,  {Hengateriberg,  Keil,  Havemick,  W, 
Neumann,  and  many  others),  that  the  Cheru- 
bim were  nothing  more  than  images  of  religious 
symbols,  without  objective  personal  reality.    It 
is  only  of  late  that  believing  investigations  of 
the  Bible  have  again  led  to  the  churcbly  concep- 
tion of  their  objective  existence.    Hoffmann^ 
DelUzch,    Nagelsbach    and  Kvriz,  have    fully 
adopted  this  view.    In  justification  of  the  sym- 
bolic conception,  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
form  of  the  Cherubim,  evidently  indicating  a 
symbolic  character,  and  their  unquestionable 
correspondence  with  similar  symbols,  in  mythi- 
cal representations  in  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and 
Indian  mythology,  ond  finally  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Cherubim,  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
only  appear  in  poetic,  or  highly  devotional,  or 
prophetic  spheres.    These  arguments,  however, 
are  not  conclusive.     The  form  given  to  the 
Cherubim  in  poetic,  devotional,  or  prophetic 
terms  may  be  symbolic,  and  the  substance  of 
the  image,  represented  in  the  symbol,  may  still 
have  an  objective  personal  reality.    The  exist- 
ence of  similar  images  among  the  heathen  may 
be  regarded  as  the  relic  of  primitive  tradition, 
or  of  original  revelation,  from  which  pantheistic 
heathenism  has  just  as  effectually  taken  awaj 
the  conception  of  personality  and  reality,  as  it 
strips  the  idea  of  God  of  the  conception  of 
Bupernatnralness  and  personality.    The  appear- 
ance of  Cherubim  in  the  sphere  of  vision  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  their  objective  reality ; 
the  exhibition  of  the  images  of  real  creatures  in 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Deca- 
logue, (Exod.  20 :  4,  5 ;  comp.  1  Kings  7:  25) ; 
and  the  mistake  of  regarding  them  as  objects  of 
worship  is  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  re- 
presentation that  they  are  themselves  worship- 
ping (Exod.  25 :  20).    A  most  decided  refuta- 
tion of  this  view  is  found  in  their  appearance  in 
the  history  of  the  fall.    It  is  true,  the  argument 
fails,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
myth,  an  allegory,  or  if,  as  revelation,  it  is  so 
to  bo  explained  as  to  attribute  ideal  truth  to  the 
facts  related,  and  not  accidental  reality.    In 
addition  to  this,  the  Scriptures  in  several  in- 
stances, place  the  Cherubim  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  angels,  (Ps.  18:10;  104:  3,  4),  so 
that  the  existence  of  the  one  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.    Finally,  everything  depends 
noon  the  view  taken  by  the  interpreter  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whether  the  general  character 


of  the  0.  T.  revelation  should  be  regarded  in  a 
more  realistic  or  spiritualistic  aspect. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Bible, 
the  very  passages  in  which  their  representation 
is  described  with  plastic  skill,  as  m  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple,  or  in  which  their  appear- 
ance is  indicated  as  a  historical  fact,  cognizable 
by  the  senses,  give  us  in  this  respect  no  satis- 
faction ;  and  it  we  go  to  inspect  the  form  more 
closely,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  sphere  of 
visions.  But  this  very  want  of  exactness  of  de- 
scription in  those  pasaageSf  leads  to  the  thought 
that  their  form  is  prevailingly  human.  When, 
in  Gen.  3,  the  Cherubim  are  exhibited  with  a 
flaming  sword,  this  certainly  is  the  idea  imme- 
diately suggested.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  temple,  the  images  of 
Cherubim  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  the  description  of  them  assures  us 
of  nothing  more  than  that  they  have  wings. 
But  when  it  is  added  that  their  extended  win^j^ 
covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  that  "  their 
faces  looked  one  to  another,  toward  the  mercy 
seat,''  (Ex.  25  :  20),  it  is  certainly  most  probable, 
that  with  the  exception  of  their  wings,  their 
forms  and  countenances  were  human.  Between 
the  wings  of  these  Cherubim  was  also  the  place 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  Jehovah,  (the  She- 
kinah).  The  form  of  the  Cherubim  is  more 
fully  and  variously  described  in  Ezekiel's  vision, 
(chap.  1  and  10).  Thev  are  represented  as  the 
four  bearers  of  a  cr]rstal  firmament,  upon  which 
was  placed  the  majestic  throne  of  God.  The 
form  of  their  bodies  here  is  human,  (ch.  1:5). 
They  have,  however,  four  faces :  the  principal 
face  in  front  is  that  of  a  man,  the  three  other 
faces  are,  one  of  a  lion,  another  of  an  ox,  and 
the  third,  that  of  an  eagle.  Each  cherub  has 
four  wings;  with  two  they  fiy,  and  with  the 
other  two  they  cover  their  bodies.  With  each 
cherub  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  ani- 
mated by  its  living  spirit.  The  bodies  of  the 
Cherubim,  their  hands,  wings,  and  wheels,  were 
covered  all  over  with  eyes.  Among  the  living 
creatures  was  a  burning  fire,  and  out  of  the  fire 
went  forth  lightnings.  To  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
is  allied  that  of  John  (Rev.  4),  but  the  chariot 
wheels  are  wanting,  and  the  Cherubim  are  not 
compound  creatures,  but  simple  beings ;  the  first 
resembles  a  man,  the  second  a  lion,  Sm,  &c. 

If  we  now  compare  these  biblical  images  of 
the  Cherubim  with  the  analogous  compositions 
of  Heathenism,  we  will  soon  see,  that  whilst  the 
mutual  correspondences  are  not  to  be  denied, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  to  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  heathen  representa- 
tions, the  animal  form  is  most  prevalent,  and 
merely  terminates  in  a  human  head,  whilst  in 
the  biblical  images  of  the  Cherubim,  the  com- 
plete human  form  is  predominant ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  animal  with  the  human  is  only 
seen  in  the  wings,  and  in  additional  faces,  as 
with  Esekiel.  For  this  reason,  their  simple 
derivation  from  heathenism  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Hengstenberg  has  traced  the  origin  of  the 
images  of  Cherubim  to  the  Egyptian  sphinx; 
but  how  little  is  there  in  common  between  the 
winriess  sphinx,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  or  the 
heaa  of  a  man,  as  the  arohtype  and  pattern  of 
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the  biblical  form  of  tbe  Cherabim.  The  oxen 
and  lions  with  wings  and  a  human  bead,  which 
recently  have  been  excavated  Trom  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  might  more  reasonably 
lay  claim  to  this  honor,  but  they  also  are  poe- 
sessed  of  this  heterogeneous  character.  Here 
a^ain  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Scripture 
history  of  the  fall,  is  of  great  weight.  lias  the 
description  really  been  brought  down  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  tradition  in  the  way  of  his- 
torical recollection  7  then  is  it  the  common  start- 
ing point,  both  for  the  biblical  and  mythological 
views  and  representations.  Is  this  not  the  case, 
are  the  Cherubim  of  the  hietory  of  tbe  fall  the 
result  rather  of  some  other  wise  constructed  idea 
of  Cherubim,  even  then  the  Israelitic  idea  mi^ht 
be  traced  to  some  common  tendency  of  this  kind 
among  the  ancients.  If,  however,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  Israel  was  indebted  to  ancient  Asia 
or  Egypt  for  the  idea  of  the  Cherubim,  we  then,  in 
the  face  of  the  entirely  different  representation, 
must  still  admit  that  it  was  only  the  funda- 
mental idea,  the  thought  of  a  composition  of 
animal  and  human  images,  and  noiKt  the  same 
time  the  idea,  nude  crude,  of  the  particular  form 
exhibited,  which  was  derived  from  them. 

But  what  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Cherubim?  We  could  answer  this  question 
without  previously  inquiring  whether  Uie  idea 
was  a  thought  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  brought 
by  the  creation  into  objective  reality,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  a  subjective  image  of  the  human 
imagination,  or  a  symbol.  But  we  properly 
turn  first  to  the  name,  to  se#what  answer  it 
gives  to  our  Question.  Here,  however,  our  effort  is 
almost  fruitless.  There  is,  indeed,  no  want  of 
attempts  to  solve  this  riddle,  but  none,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  are  satisfactoir,  and  we  feel  un- 
able to  do  anything  better.  Uoffmann  has  again 
recommended  the  interpretation,  according  to 
which  3^*13  is  simply  an  exchange  for  30")» 

=  chariot,  and  thinks  to  sustain  it  by  Ps. 
104 :  3.  But  aside  from  this,  that  this  exchange 
in  the  Bible  is  too  unusual  and  without  ground, 
there  is  against  it  tbe  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
idea  of  the  chariot  in  connection  with  a  cherub 
is  not  essential  under  all  circumstances,  but  is 
onl^  accidental,  occuring  in  particular  instances. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  chariot  wheels  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Cherubim  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  in  that  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Fall; 
it  is  only  in  the  exegesis  of  Hoffmann  that  they 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  explanation  of  Dditzch 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  in  which  the  word 
3*13*  according  to  tbe  role  of  radically  related 
verbs,  3*lp>  3'^lt»  ^^^  according  to  the  analogy 

of  the  Saner,  gribh,  the  Persian  girifien,  and  the 
Gothic  ffripaut  has  at  its  ground  the  sense  of 
seizing,  taking,  holding,  and  the  Cherubim  arQ 
supposed  to  be  those  who  hold  and  sustain  the 
throne  of  Qod.  But  there  is  nothing  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  taking,  holding,  and  keeping  the 
throne  on  the  part  of  the  Cherubim.  In  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  the  view  of  seizing  is  so  remote, 
that  the  crystal  firmament, ,  supporting  the 
throne  of  God,  rests  only  on  the  tips  of  their 
wings.  The  derivation  from  the  Syriao  «0;lD, 
which  must  have  the  sense  of  secare,  sculpere. 
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formare,  (Havernick,  Esek.  eb.  5),  is  boireve* 
of  just  as  little  account,  for  it  really  says  nothing. 
We  omit  the  notice  of  other  mistaken  inteT]^*re- 
tations,  that  we  may  advert,  in  cuDclusicn,  u 
two  other  at  least  plausible  attempts  at  expbr 
nation,  the  grammatical  admissibility  of  vhicE 
is  not,  however,  fully  and  entirely  <^stabli-hed. 
Maurer  derives  it  from  3*^3  =  D*13*  Aral  if 
Xi^,  nobilisfuif.  This  meiining  haa  this  ic  In 
favor,  that  it  agrees  well  with  the  derivation  cf 
the  name  Seraphim,  (from  >*-2/*-CC'  =  €xr^r^^ 
nobilis  fuii),  who  are  certainly  bcinga  allied  n* 
the  Cherubim.  Hyde* a  explanation  exprc^?*? 
still  more,  (religio  vett.  Pers.),  which  mtkes 
3^3  =  3np»  *^**  ^*»  standing   near  God 

Also  worthy  of  respect  is  the  opinion  taken  fro= 
the  comparison  of  £z.  1 :  10  with  10  :  14,  (v^bfi* 

")1SS^»  of  the  first  passage,  is  substituted  L-: 
31*^3)1  that  31*^3  properly  and  ori^naJ^T 
moans  an  ox,  (arator,  according  to  the  Sjri^ 
etymon  of  vJDp  =  arare),  which,  indeed,  is 
at  variance  with  every  other  specification,  ani 
must  necessarily  lead  to  this,  that  the  ^rc^oti- 
form  of  the  cherub  is  that  of  the  ox.  Biihr,  s!^ 
in  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  31*13*  dirtcts 

attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Cherubim  in  £xeL 
and  tbe  Apoc.  are  called  living  ci-eaiures.  lie 
infers  from  this  that  tbe  fundamental  idea  ii 
that  of  life,  and,  as  further  appears  fTx>m  v.* 
description,  of  creature  life.  According  to  tti*. 
we  have  in  the  images  of  the  Cherubim.  tk£ 
ideal  representation  of  the  highest  grade  of  Hf'% 
combining  in  itself  all  creature  perft-ctiass. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  term  71 VH*  ^^^  ^ 

forced  sense.  The  prophet  does  not  mean  in 
the  use  of  this  name  to  say,  that  that  which  b« 
sees,  xat'  tioz^v,  is  living,  but  only  that  wbieb 
is  seen  in  alive,  and  not  (as  a  chariot)  a  o?r 
thing. 

As  the  name  itself  leads  to  no  certain  result 
we  turn  now  to  the  form  of  the  Cherubim,  t: 
see  whether  from  it  we  may  not  learn  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  image.  Th« 
four-fold  composition  of  the  Cherub  evidcntlT 
declares,  that  the  peculiar  and  particular  excel- 
lencies, and  perfections  of  tbe  four  9pr<::§ti 
creatures,  are  to  be  thought  of  as  united  in  ihe 
Cherub.  "In  the  ioxxt  faces,'*  says  Hojfhuinr^ 
**  we  have  the  union  of  all  the  properties  of  lif^ 
the  free  consciousness  of  man,  the  strong  ccur3<;t 
of  the  lion,  the  constancy  and  strength  cf  tkc 
ox,  and  the  free  unrestrained  rapidity  of  tb« 
eagle.  The  wings,  appropriate  to  its  natuTt. 
show  that  it  moves  freely  through  space ;  iht 
eyes,  with  which  it  is  covered  all  over,  indicate  tl^ 
the  space  through  which  it  moves  is  everywben 
at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  its  vision ;  asi 
that  it  is  everywhere  equally  present  in  srairr. 
without  any  change  of  itself,  is  represented  i; 
the  wheels  capable  of  moving  on  every  siJe. 
whilst  it  always  on  every  side  presents  the  utmi 
form.''  The  ground-form  of  the  image  of  tfat 
Cherubim  is  the  human.  It  alone  is  fully  ex- 
hibited in  them;  but  that  it  is  not  suffieieottc 
express  the  idea  is  evident  from  the  neoessitt 
of  connecting  with  the  human  form,  the  bodilT 
attributes  of  other  creatures.  So  much,  then,  i; 
perfectly  clear,  if  the  Cherubim  are  real  crea- 
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769,  they  ocoup]^  &  higher  and  more  perfect 
ibere  than  men  in  the  world,  and  if  they  are 
>thing  more  than  symboU,  they  in  that  ease 
resent  an  idea  so  exalted,  that  in  order  to  its 
(presentation,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms 
'  life  upon  earth  must  be  comprehended  in  it. 
The  inquiry  will  conduct  to  still  further  re- 
ilt8,  if  we  baye  respect  to  the  circnmstances  in 
hich  the  Cherubim  appear,  and  the  sphere  of 
Hit  it;  in  which  they  move.  In  the  tabernacle 
Qd  the  temple  the  Sbekinah  is  enthroned  above 
te  Cherubim  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
le  whole  epaoe  of  the  Holy  of  Uolies  is  repre- 
mted  as  being  filled  with  them,  inasmuch  as 
nages  of  the  Cherabim  were  woven  into  the  cur- 
iins  and  tapestries,  with  which  the  place  was 
nclosed  and  adorned,  and  carved  up  the  wain- 
cot  of  the  walls.  It  is  a  settled  predicate  of 
ehovah,  that  he  is  enthroned  above  the  Cheru- 
iin.  (Num.  7  :  89 ;  I  Sam.  4  :  4,  &c.)-  The 
'salniist  says  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  "  he 
ode  upon  a  chenib,  and  did  fly  upon  the  wings 
f  the  wind."  In  Exekiel  the  Cherubim  are  the 
egal  chariot  of  the  divine  majesty  and  holiness, 
nd  in  the  Apoo.  they  stand  around  the  throne 
f  his  glory.  In  all  these  passages  the  Cheru- 
4m  are  represented  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
any  next  to  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  that  they 
•re  the  witnesses  and  bearers  of  his  presence, 
lere  in  their  worldly  glory,  there  in  their 
piritual  glory.  The  diversity  which  is  ex- 
libited  in  this,  that,  at  one  time,  the  idea  of 
he  chariots,  and  then  that  of  the  throne  is  most 
)rominent  in  their  official  activity,  cannot  be 
tonsidered  as  essential,  but  depends  in  each  in- 
tance  precisely  upon  the  divine  will.  If  we 
low  take  this  view  m  connection  with  the  highly 
lignificant  form  which  is  given  to  them  in 
'uzekiel's  vision,  we  will  have  this  fundamental 
dea  of  the  image  of  the  Cherubim,  that  Ood's 
^vernment  and  operations,  both  in  nature  and 
;race»  are  compassed  and  carried  on  by  forms 
)f  perfect  creature  life. 

But  why  should  not  this  idea  correspond  with 
m  objective  reality?  Why  not  as  well  as  the 
(indred  idea  of  God's  messengers  (the  angels) 
vho,  in  spite  of  Ps.  104:4,  are,  without  hesi- 
ation,  acknowledged  to  be  personal  existences 
>y  such  as  believe  in  the  Bible.  If  the  histori- 
cal appearance  of  the  Cherubim  is  not  so  fre- 
(uent,  as  is  the  case  with  angels,  we  can  on  the 
me  hand,  at  least  refer  to  Gen.  3,  where  we 
:annot  avoid  admitting  that  we  have  historical 
;roand,  and  where  we  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
tppeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  office  of  the  Cheru- 
>nn  is  different  from  that  of  the  Maleachim. 
They  are  not,  according  to  their  nature  and 
appointment,  as  the  angels,  messenger*  of  God, 
mt  rather  witnesses  and  bearers  of  the  divine 
najesty  itself— a  majesty,  the  bright  glory  of 
vhicb,  Moses  was  permitted  to  see,  only  after 
t  had  passed  by,  and  that  Ezekiel  could  only 
ook  upon  in  the  form  of  symbols.  In  heathen- 
sm,  with  pantheism  as  its  ground  principle,  no 
tther  than  such  a  purely  ideal  image  could  ap- 
>car  and  be  retained  in  its  ideality.  In  the 
ipbere  of  IsrneUtio  theism,  we  hold  both  to  be 
^possible.  Acknowledging  the  Cherabim  to 
>^  real  existences,  do  we  now  ask,  to  what  class 
tf  beings  they  belong,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 


before  all  others,  we  might  ascribe  to  them  the 
character  of  creatures  possessed  of  personality, 
and  further,  that  they  are  superterrestrinl  creiv- 
tures,  and  that  in  the  scale  of  creation,  they  be- 
long to  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  very  highest 
grade.  The  Cherubim  are  not  angels  —  an- 
gels is  not  the  name  of  a  class,  but  of  a  species 
of  superterrestrial  spirits  —  but  they  are  of  the 
same  class  of  holy,  God-seeing  creatures,  with 
the  angels. 

But  bow  is  it,  as  it  respects  the  Cherubim  of 
the  history  of  the  fall?  IIow  may  we  reconcile 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  thus  far,  with  the 
statements  made  there  ?  Hoffmann  has  the  merit 
of  first  taking  hold  of  this  question  earnestly. 
For  him,  the  Cherubim  are  the  bearers  of  the 
worldly  presence  of  God,  "  by  whom  he  mediates 
his  eternal  presence  as  worldly  presence,  by 
means  of  whom,  he,  who  is  himself  self-existent, 
places  himself  in  the  world  as  supernaturally 
present ;  so  that  always  there,  where  the  Cheru- 
bim are,  the  world  has  its  beginning."  They 
are  beings,  who,  for  God,  supernaturally  pre- 
sent and  manifest  in  the  world,  are  somewhat 
like  chariots  on  which  kings  ride  forth.  His 
manifestation  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but,  borne  by  moving  creatures,  he  goes  every- 
where with  unobstructed  motion.  So  is  God's 
**  walking"  in  man's  first  place  of  abode  (Gen, 
3 :  8)  to  be  thought  of.  In  this  way,  before  the 
fall,  and  from  the  first,  God  made  himself  visi- 
ble to  Adam  by  means  of  the  Cherubim. 
Afler  the  fall,  the  manifestation  was  "  terrible 
to  man,  frightening  him  from  the  place."  Still 
the  garden  of  Eden  continued  to  be  the  dwelling 
place  of  God,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
From  that  place,  "  God  ruled  the  world ;  there 
man  expected  to  find  God ;  from  that  spot  God 
looked  upon  Abel's  sacrifice;  and  when  Cain  fied 
from  Eden,  he  said,  *  from  thy  face  shall  I  be 
hid,'  and  the  narrative  says,  that  'Cain  went 
out  from  the  face  of  the  Lord.' "  And  so  it  con- 
tinued until  the  earth  was  destroyed  by  the 
judgment  of  God.  Previous  to  the  flood,  the 
Lord  went  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  he 
is  now  enthroned  upon  the  Cherubim.  This  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  29 :  10 ;  "  the  Lord  sitteth  upon 
the  flood,  yea  the  Lord  sitteth  king  for  ever." 
By  the  flood.  Paradise  was  extirpated  from  the 
earth,  and  it  is  only  in  the  New  Jerusalem  that 
it,  together  with  the  enthronement  of  God  in  it, 
will  be  renewed,  (Rev.  21).  The  truth  Uught 
in  Ps.  29,  is  elsewhere  verified  in  the  Scriptures. 
After  the  flood  we  are  told  that  the  smell  of 
Noah's  offering  ascended  to  heaven,  and  that 
"Jehovah  came  down  upon  earth,  and  again 
went  up  to  heaven."  (Gen  11 : 5 ;  17 :  22).  The 
opinions  of  Delitzch  and  NdgeUbach^  respecting 
this  view,  I  leave  with  the  reader,  merely  refer- 
ring him  to  the  judgment  expressed  in  my  own : 
Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes.  What  is  there 
said  is  briefly  this : 

The  Cherubim  are  the  created  witnesses 
and  bearers  of  the  divine  glory.  If  we  dis- 
tinguish, in  connection  with  the  difference 
of  name  between  Elobim  and  Jehovah,  a 
two-fold  sphere  of  the  divine  government  and 
operation ;  for  instance,  the  sphere  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  generally,  and  that  of  its 
salvation  particularly,  the  Cherubim  will  then, 
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together  with  the  Maleachim,  according  to  Ps. 
18 :  10,  belong  immediately  and  originally  to 
the  elohistic  sphere.  That  they  subaequentl^, 
after  the  fall,  appear  for  a  special  purpose  m 
the  JehoTistic  sphere  is  evidently  conditioned 
br  the  historical  fact  of  the  fall.  The  proper 
place  of  their  abode  is  heaven,  (as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  £lohim|,  and  it  is  only  required 
since  the  fall,  that  tnej  should  let  themselves 
down  upon  earth  occasionally,  as  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Before  the  fall,  the  Cherubim  stood 
in  no  particular  official  relation  either  to  the 
earth,  or  to  men.  Men  should  much  rather 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  enthronement 
of  Jehovah  upon  earth,  that  the  Cherubim  do  to 
the  enthronement  of  the  Elohim  in  heaven. 
Man  should  be  the  Cherub  on  earth,  and  the 
Cherub  be  man  in  heaven,  (comp.  £s.  28 :  13, 
Ac.).  The  fall,  however,  has  ohanged  the  con- 
dition of  things.  Man  must  be  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  and  Paradise,  with  its  tree  of  life, 
must  be  guarded.  Thus,  it  is  said,  Qen.  3 :  24 : 
"  So  he  drove  out  the  man :  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Cherubim,  and  a 
flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Here  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Cherubim  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pear upon  earth,  and  that  they  also  appear 
separate  from  Jehovah.  The  flaming  sword 
may  be  a  symbol  of  the  judicial  glory  of  God, 
but  it  is  not  the  personal  God  himself.  Para- 
dise too  may  have  continued  to  be,  perhaps  until 
the  flood,  a  place  of  worship  for  men,  where  man 
at  a  distance  mi^ht  seek  to  serve  God,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  was  the  place  where 
God  was  present  in  the  symbol  of  the  Shekinah, 
but  not  m  the  personal  visible  way  in  which 
be  conversed  with  man  before  the  fall.  But 
the  mystery  of  the  original  narrative  is  still 
more  clearly  explained  in  Gen.  3  :  24.  The 
words  are  a  counterpart  to  Genesis  2  :  15: 
*'  and  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  ptU  him 
into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  ke^  it."  The 
office  of  the  Cherub  in  Eden,  was  thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  with  that  of  man,  but  still  not 
the  same  precisely :  he  was  simply  to  keep  the 
garden,  not  to  dress  it.  He  was  onl^  to  be  an 
occasional  visitor,  whilst  man  is  destined  to  re- 
turn to  Paradise.  This  prospect  is  realized  at 
the  close  of  the  history  of  redemption.  (Rev. 
21 :  22).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  re- 
newed, enlarged,  and  perfected  Paradise,  upon 
the  glorified  earth  ;  there  we  find  again  the  tree 
of  life,  and  the  river  of  living  waters.  There, 
as  at  first,  man  lives  again  with  God  and  by 
God.  But  here  there  is  no  more  said  of  the 
Cherub  than  there  was  in  Eden  before  the  fall. 
He  has  faithfully  kept  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  returned  it  to  the  hands  of  him  from 
whom  he  received  it.  What  became  of  Para- 
dise, Gen.  3 :  24,  and  its  new  inhabitants  and 
keepers,  is  not  told  us  in  the  original  record. 
We  think,  with  Hoffmann,  that  the  external  traces 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  were  obliterated  by  the 
flood,  but  its  proper  substance,  its  peculiar 
powers,  which  made  the  garden  a  Paraaise,  are 
not  lost,  but  far  more,  as  is  indicated  in  Rev. 
21 :  22,  have  been  rescued  by  the  Cherubim  from 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  carefully  preserved 


and  kept.  This  is  confirmed  also  by  Exod. 
25 : 9 ;  40.  Moses  erected,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern which  the  Lord  showed  him  in  the  mom- 
tain,  the  tabernacle,  in  which  the  holy  of  boli^ 
was  characterised  by  the  Cherubim,  as  n  copy 
of  the  lost  Paradise ;  but  just  as  distinctly,  alio, 
if  Rev.  21  is  held  aside  of  it,  as  it  is  also  a  tjp^ 
of  the  perfected  Paradise  yet  to  be  ohisinti 
According  to  this  view,  the  peculiar  form,  vbidt 
the  Cherubim  take  in  their  artistic  and  pn. 
phetio  conceptions,  acquire  their  fall  intelii^ 
bility.  The  Cherub  is  the  inhabitant  of  Par> 
disc,  and  of  its  copy  in  the  tabernacle  and  u* 
temple,  only  as  an  occasional  sabstitote.  k 
which  man  has  become  nnfiL  He  lepresect; 
the  perfect  man,  who  once  was  in  posaession  >' 
Paradise,  and  who  again  will  one  day  coeu 
to  possess  it  Before  the  fall,  man,  created  a 
the  image  of  God,  was  the  climax  and  repos- 
tory  of  all  earthly  created  perfection.  Ej 
transgression  he  has  fallen  from  this  hb 
position,  and  we  now  see  that  in  the  anie^ 
sphere  there  are  facilities  and  powers  thAtar; 
altogether  unavailable  for  such  fulness  and  fer* 
fection.  Accordingly,  all  created  perfectioo  \hi 
is  to  be  found  on  earth  must  be  combined  >^ 
united  with  the  human  form,  in  order  to  |^ 
pare  a  form  for  the  Cherub,  symbolicallj  '^^ 
responding  to  his  actual  office. 
-  Finally,  we  append  a  brief  ennmeratioo  ^' 
other  explanations,  (now  regarded  as  obsole^, 
the  refutation  of  which  may  be  found  in  6lbr. 
(Symb.).  The  Cherubim  were  first  repTeserui 
as  symbols  of  divine  perfection  by  PhUo,  frr- 
tins  also  considers  them  to  be  symbols  of  dlTis' 
attributes,  likewise  BochaH  and  Rosenm"^" 
De  Wette  regards  them  as  personification'  :^ 
natural  powers  employed  in  the  service  of  ^^ 
J.  D.  JITicAoe/M  explains  them  as  m^Atcai  beic£^ 
the  thunder  horses,  according  to  Pfl.  1^:^- 
upon  which  Jehovah  rode  and  did  fly,  the  sr.^ 
with  those  of  Jupiter.  Herder  saw  in  then 
mythical  monsters,  originally  identical  with  tl: 
golden  griffins  and  dragons,  but  that,  in  tl^ 
course  of  time,  changed  their  nature  and  tr- 
pointmente.  Vaike  was  of  the  same  opioid 
supposing  them  to  be  symbols  of  the  destnetiT' 
powers  of  the  heathen  gods.  ZuUig,  on  ttf 
other  hand,  holds  them  to  be  mythical  serrv^ 
in  the  employment  of  Jehovah,  attending  to  ^'* 
less  important  duties  near  his  person— his  p^*^ 
and  porters ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  t^ 
distinguished  from  the  angels. 

Kurtz.— J>r.  Wdf 

Children  of  Ood«  Adoptioii,— the  figor^Q'; 

designation  of  tho  restored  normal  relation  u 
the  sinner  to  God,  resulting  from  the  renrvt 
of  the  subject  through  the  redemption  of  Cbn^ 
The  correlative  objective  term  is  Father,  a?  * 
name  of  God,  whicn  is  found  even  in  theO." 
(Deut.  32 :  14,  &c.),  but  with  special  referes^ 
to  Israel,  in  its  theocratic  election.  For  e- 
pious  Israelite  regarded  himself  rather  a?  ('- 
servant  of  God.  (Ps.  89 :  26,  27 ;  2  Sam. 7: H 
&c.,  do  not  forbid  this  view).  In  the  N.  T.  ^ 
expression  is  much  oftener  used;  althoe;^ 
when  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  redee*^. 
reference  is  always  had  to  the  mediation  • 
the  only  begotten  tson.  The  eone^oi^  «»"^^ 
a  more  definite  form,  but  still  on  accoant  ^ 
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8  figaratiTe  deriTfttion  admito  of  great  expan- 
ion. 

Si.  John  represents  the  Logos,  incarnate  in 
Christ,  as  i^iving  power,  tixva  ^ov  yti-la^at,  (1 : 
2).    Christians  "  are  now  the  sons  of  God/'  xai 
vTtta  «^aurcfMi«^  ft  iaofu^  I  John  3  :  2.     But  we 
lecome    sons  of  God  bv  being  bom  of  God, 
1 :  12,  13  ;  1  John  5 : 1,  'Ac,),    This  birth  is  de- 
scribed in  3  :3-8,  and  is  said  to  be'M^^fy,  a 
lew  birth   (Gal.  4:9;  Tit.  3  :  5 ;  1  Pet  1 :  23, 
kc),  a  being  "  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit." 
Previously  a  child  of  the  devil,  (1  John  3 :  9), 
;he  child  of  God  obtains,  in  regeneration,  the 
potential  bcisis  of  all  life  from  God,  in  its  negti- 
fire  (1  John  3:9),  and  positive  (1  John  5:4; 
4:4;   5:1;   4:7)  workings.  —  St.  John^  there- 
Core,  uses  the  terms,  not  merely  figuratively,  but 
as  designating  a  mystic-real^  essetUial  fact.    A 
child  of  God  is  one  who  is  brought,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  divine  seed, 
an  objective  creative  life-principle  (1  John  3:9), 
into  a  mystical  union  with,  and  participation  in, 
God  and   Christ,  and  thus  raised  out  of  the 
sphere  of  ungodliness  into  that  of  divine  grace, 
from  "  the  flesh"  to  "  the  Spirit,"  (3  :  6).— one  in 
whom  the  principle  of  a  pervading,  dynamic, 
transformation   of   his  inmost  life,  has   been 
planted,  (2  Pet.  1 :  4).     The  highest  cause  of  all 
grace  is  the  love  of  Ood,  (1  John  3  :  1).    This 
manifests  itself  in  the  sending  (3  :  16)  and  offer- 
ing (in  baptism,  &c.,  3 :  5)  of  the  only  begotten 
Son,  and  thus  becomes  the  inducing  cause  of 
faithin  all  susceptible  subjects,  (8 :  47 ;  18 :  37). 
In  this  faith,  this  subjective  turning  to  Christ, 
in  which  man  appropriates  him,  and  enters  into 
life-union  with  him,  the  new  birth  is  completed, 
(I  John  5  :  1,  and  gospel  1 :  12) ;  only  that,  not 
faith,  but  the  Holt/  Ghost  communicated  to  the 
subject  of  this  jsrace,  imparts  the  renewing  life- 
power. — In  5  :  zl  our  Lord  calls  the  operation 
iiMitoLiiy ;  here  the  antithesis  is  death,  not  a  life 
in  sin. 

St.  Paul  adopts  a  different  mode  of  representa- 
tion.   Tit.  3 :  5  approximates  nearest  to  John's 
conception,  where  baptism  stands  in  a  causal 
relation  to  xoXcyycyctfia,  and  x.  passes  into  ava- 
»»,Vw<ycf  ftvtvfiarof  ay^ov.    As  the  result  of  this 
process  we  have  the  new  man,  not  the  child  of 
Qod.    The  latter  idea  stands  in  the  following 
connection.      Through  faith  (as  described  ob- 
jectively and  subjectively  in  Eph.  3 :  17 :  Gal. 
2 :  20 ;  Rom.  8  :  10,)  the  sinner  becomes  iCxatoi 
jTopd  fM  ^i<^,  i.  e.,  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  the 
germ  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  implanted, 
lie  is  freed  from  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
killeth,  since,  instead  of  the  vo/m^,  the  life  prin- 
ciple included  in  faith,  and  realised  only  by 
faith,  becomes,  as  nygvfio,  the  ruling  norm  of  his 
life.     Now  first,  pardoned,  dead  to  sin,  raised, 
^ith  the  TtviVfia,  to  a  new  lire  (Gal.  5  :  25),  made 
a  new  creature  (Eph.  4 :  24 ;  Col.  3  :  10 ;  Giil. 
6: 15),  the  terms  child  of  God  and  adoption, 
(tixva  or  WM  ^fov)  are  applied  to  the  believer, 
and  in  that  difficult  connection  in  which  the 
development-process  of  Christian  personality  is 
wt  forth.    The  Spirit  becomes  vlc^aia,  (2  Cor. 
1 :  22) ;  those  led  by  that  Spirit,  the  children  of 
God.    They  receive  the  assurance  of  adoption, 
and  of  heirs  of  God.    No  longer  under  condem- 
nation, (Rom.  8 : 1,  4),  their  relation  to  God  is 


that  of  a  ehUd  restored  to  the  Father's  favor,  not 
of  a  servant.  Instead  of  servile  fear,  there  is 
confidence  and  love.  This  incites  them  to  be 
followers  of  God,  (£ph.  5:1;  comp.  Phil.  2 :  15), 
and  inspires  a  hope  which  renders  them  patient 
in  tribulations,  (Rom.  8: 18,  &c.). 

The  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  demand  less  con- 
sideration. For  though  the  idea  of  adoption  is 
found  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  set  forth  with 
such  doctrinal  precision,  (cfr.  1  Pet.  ^ :  2 ;  1 :  23 
with  3 ;  1 :  17  with  14 ;  James  1  :  18).  Our 
Lord  uses  the  formula:  Um  tov  icarpo;  vfuiy, 
(Matt.  5 :  45  ;  Luke  6 :  35),  of  the  conformity  of 
man's  moral  character  to  God,  and  viol  ^cov, 
(Matt.  5:9;  Luke  20 :  36),  of  the  future  glory 
of  those  who  have  attained  to  participation  in 
the  blessedness  of  God.  But  he  also  represents 
the  spiritual  process  resulting  in  adoption  in  n 
rich  variety  of  forms,  (Luke  18 :  13,  14 ;  15 :  4, 
&c. ;  Matt.  13 :  3,  &o.,  24,  &c.),  some  of  which 
nearly  agree  with  the  delineations  in  John  and 
Paul,  as,  especially,  Luke  15  :  20-24,  (comp. 
Matt.  18:3;  Mark  10 :  14 ;  Luke  9 :  55).— ^ce, 
therefore,  we  find  no  exact  uniformtW^m  the 
N.  T.  usus  loa.  upon  this  subject,---John  repre- 
senting being  horn  of  God  as  the  essence  of  son- 
ship,  and  Paul  adoption  as  its  principle, — it  was 
quite  natural  for  the  CTturch  doctrine  to  keep 
these  two  ideas  distinct,  and  to  define  each, 
though  not  always  wkh  due  accuracy  in  its  dif- 
ference from  the  other.  When  theology  treats 
of  the  objective  appropriation,  and  subjective 
realisation  of  the  salvation  in  Christ,  the  Johan* 
nean  idea  is  involved,  and  usually  under  the  not 
Johannean  torar  regeneration.  But  the  point 
of  transition  from  a  state  of  sin  and  death  into 
that  of  grat^,  is  set  forth  in  more  than  one 
view.  It  ymay  be  regarded  mystically,  as  the 
divine  praduction  of  a  new  personality,  regene- 
ration ;  jar,  anthropologically,  as  a  psychologi- 
cal change  of  the  heart  and  will,  cojiversion  ;  or, 
theologi&lly,  as  the  removal  of  the  disturbed 
relation  b^twecin  God  and  man,  on  the  part  of 
God,  justiJicaiioti\  Hence,  in  stating  the  ordo 
salutis,  regeneration  is  sometimes  named  as  a 
distinct  point,  somccimes  as  comprehending  the 
several  acts  which  constitute  the  modus  conse- 
quendae  salutis.  But  as,  according  to  St.  John, 
regeneration  involves  the  implantini^  of  a  divine 
life-principle,  consequently  the  beginning  of  a 
christian,  morally  normal  life,  it  furnishes  the 
first  principle  of  Christian  Ithics,  (Schleibr- 
M ACHER,  Chr.  Sitte,  31,  &c. ;  Harless,  Ethik, 
{  21-24 :  RoTHB,  Ethik,  {  778-783).— 4/?er  these 
acts  of  initiation,  and  not  merely  to  determine  a 
particular  point  of  development,  but  rather  to 
designate  the  state  of  grace  realised  in  regene- 
ration and  justification,  theology  uses  Paul's 
mode  of  representation,  when  it  treats  de  adop- 
tions In  ethics,  however,  it  can  be  introduced 
only  as  a  motive  for  morality. — Since,  there- 
fore, sonship  and  sons  of  God^  in  Protestant 
theology,  is  mainly  associated  with  Paul's  con- 
ception, and  it  is  not  usual  to  regard  adoption  as 
the  immediate  result  of  regeneration,  (as  Lange, 
Dogm.  IL,  1055,  and  Ebrard  have  done),  we 
shall  leave  the  latter  idea  out  of  view,  in  what 
we  shall  add  upon  adoption.  Only  we  must  not 
forget  that  ascetic  ana  homiletic  discourses  and 
literature  make  an  application  of  the  terms  and 
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ideas  connected  irith  the  tabiect,  whicb,  both 
in  extent  and  depth,  leaves  the  definitions  of 
ejttematio  theolofty  far  in  the  rear. 

The  Church  Fathers  regard  woSyiauh  ftPArt 
from  occasional  practical  applications  of  it, 
mostly  as  a  magical  effect  of  baptism ;  and  de- 
riye  many  illustrations  of  it  from  Roman  juris- 
prudence. Thus  IIssYcnius:  mo>. — otw  tti 
^ttw  uov  Xaf^3av«,  xai  to  ayvov  ^fitisfta.  Thso- 
DORBT,  on  Ps.  5? :  6,  calls  the  baptised  oL  t^f 
wo^oioi  ijtcAittivoi ;  Ctril  OF  J.,  Cat.  praef.,  and 
Basil,  de  Jiapi.  Horn,  13,  nr.  5,  call  baptism 
vio^.  x^9*'9l"^  \  DioK.  Areop.,  Eccl.  Hierarchy  c. 
2.  p.  2.  uf^tipa  rjjf  vm)>.  ;  Photius,  ep,  97,  ad 
Basil.  Mnced.^  o  dftf^^,  ^  ^fMf  ^  tov  xaXcIv  fcaiZo^ 
t»o>.  avtibrf'st,  Oleu.  Albx.,  Paed,  1,  6,  thinks : 
jSa^tn^ofif  HM  vioHotovfii^»  This  became  the  doC' 
trine  of  the  Greek  C,  although  the  i»o>.  is  not 
ntim^d  in  thoir  baptism.* — In  the  Roman  CaihO' 
lie  Church  the  conception  of  sonship  was  never 
duly  acknowledged,  either  expliciie  or  implicite, 
on  account  of  her  scmipelagian  denial  of  the 
free  grace  of  God,  and  her  identification  of  jus- 
tification with  sanctification.  Hence,  she  also 
denies  that  a  man  can  ever  feel  certain  of  being 
in  a  state  of  grace,  ( C,  Trid,  s.  6,  c.  9. ;  comp.  c, 
4.  and  s.  7.  c.  9.  C.  R.  de  Bapt.  c.  13,  &c. 
KnE,  Dogm.  II.,  141,  144.  171).— In  fuller  ao- 
cordance  with  the  Bible,  but  by  reversed  infer- 
ence, both  branches  of  Protestantism  sought  to 
eombine  John's  statement  with  Paul's.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lutheran  view  regeneration  and 
adoption,  as  also  justification,  involve  each  other.' 
Justification  forms  the  proper  commencement 
of  the  new  life,  with  which,  however  the 
dailo  S.  S,  as  the  spirit  of  adoption,  is  connected, 
and  this  makes  regencraiio  the  basis  of  the  new 
man.  Assurance  of  adoption  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  regeneration.  Older  writers  prefer 
to  treat  of  it  in  connection  with  baptism,  as  the 
laver  of  regeneration  and  the  seal  of  justifica- 
tion.—  Even  QuENSTEDT  mentions,  as  effectua 
Justificationis — unio  myatica,  adoptio  inJiliosDei, 
pax  conacieniiaCy  certa  precum  exaudiiio^  and  sane- 
iifiraiio.     But  when  Pietism  brought  the  Luthe- 

*  Coti/.  orth.  p.  172,  in  IIiMMBL.  Comp.  Mar.  Victo- 
niN.  Qui.  3  :  27,  Habet  Chr.^  quieunq,  haptt'taturt  et 
jam  ent  in  Chr.,  dtim  hahet  Chr. ;  dumhabtt  Chr.,Jiliu9 
Dei  ett,  quilt  Chr,  fiUut  I),  ett,  Ajcvo!!.  on  John  3 :  26. 
Irid.  3,  epi.  395.  As  antithesis  to  Strdt  vUf,  and  vUl 
tlftolriroi^  Kara  ^htv  or  x^pcv,  we  find  Christ  as  Jitof 
vUs&cov  (Rom.  8  :  32).  Augustine  also  sets  forth  this 
iintithesis  :  Qno$  Detu  wtluntnte  tua  Jiliot  fecit,  ncn  ex 
natttra  9mu  Jiliot  genuit.  Oenmt  quidem  tt  notf  ted 
qnomodo  dicitur,  adoptnton  ab  adoptante  ffeneratoe,  beue- 
Jicio,  non  tintnra.  This  oentiment  is  often  re-echoed  in 
writings  of  tho  Refurination-poriod.  Cf.  Cat.  Palat, 
Q.  3.1. 

'  (Iesnbh,  118:  Qunndo  RSOBirsRATio  eolHtn  pecca- 
tornm  vemfttionem  et  ndoptionemin  filion  Dei  nignifientt 
cum  jimfifirntiune  eoiucidit,  FoRM.  CoNC.  IV.,  631 : 
Rrgiiifrntio  etiam  eolnm  remieeionem  peceatornm  et 
adoptinnern  in  fiUon  Dei  eignijieat.  In  hoe  ueu  eaepe 
wultnmqtie  id  vocahnlnni  in  Apnl.  Coiif.  ponitur,  V,  g, 
cum  d!citnr:  jtitti/ieatio  e»t  regeneratio. — Cum  homo 
per /idem  juntiJinntHr^  id  ipenm  revera  eet  quaedam  re- 
generatio, quia  ex  ^filio  irne  Jit  filint  Dei,  Apot..  IV., 
HO:  Donata  juetitia  propter  Chrietum  siMUL  efficimur 
filii  Dei.  Form.  Conc.  3.  J  25,  p.  668:  Nobie  Chr. 
Juetitia  impHtrttnrf  unde  remin.  peecatorum,  reconcil. 
eum  D.,  adopt,  injih'09  D,  ethaeredit.  vitne  aetern.  con- 
•equimnr.  Cotnp.  Hitttkr,  loc.  12;  Fokm.  Conc.  IV., 
"•43,  and  610,-  Apol.  76;  Cat.  Maj.  476. 


ran  view  nearer  to  the  Reformed,  and  the  di$tin^ 
tion  between  unto  moralia  and  unio  myttifa 
vanished,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  under- 
went  a  material  change.  Thus  HorFiA.vv, 
HoLLAZ,  Rahbacb,  Buddevs,  &c.,  take  re^ne- 
ration,  quite  in  the  Reformed  type,  as  dtnusii') 
fidei,  or  fidei  production  and  make  the  sAatvi 
regeneratiofiia,  exclusively  of  justi^caiio,  in- 
clude renovatio  or  aanctificaiio ;  so  that  vhiNt 
it  was  previously  regarded  as  only  a  form  r.f 
justification,  it  now  not  merely  precedes  it,  lot, 
as  the  first  effect  of  gratia  operans,  takes  its 
place.  So  that  now  the  ordo  aalutia  is,  mostlr: 
vocaiio,  illuminatiOf  regsneratio,  eontersio,  and 
then  JUSTiriCATio,  Ac.  *  Nevertheless  adoption, 
with  inhahitatio  S.  S.,  continues  to  be  plared 
with  regeneration.  (Bdodeds,  893,  981,  ^^y— 
In  Reformed  theology  regeneration  and  adop- 
tion are  kept  theoretically  (though  not  prac:i- 
cally )  more  distinct.  Older  writers  vary  greatlj 
in  their  definitions  of  the  ideas,  but  gericralij 
confound  regeneratio  (as  the  result  of  faith)  vi^h 
converaio,  and  sometimes  with  sanciijirath, 
which  docs  not  now  concern  us.  Only  CalrtA, 
3,  17,  5,  forms  an- exception,  (corap.  Conf.  ly:?. 
Art,  35).  Subsequently  the  federalists  p^^ 
greater  prominence  to  regeneratio,  and  trcaTed 
it  more  thoroughly.  Witaina  calls  it :  actw  I^ 
hyperphyaica,  qua  homini  eleefo  nova  ac  '^jW.-m 
vita  induitur.  Dependent  on  the  vocatio rjff-^i, 
it  is  coincident  with  the  donatio  S.  S.,  vbiJ:. 
creatively,  at  once  works  faith  in  the  sml  It 
thus  forms  the  actual  ground  of  the  new  life,  is 
related  to  conversion  as  the  indwelling  power  t) 
the  actua,  and  precedes  justification.  I^  n'*t 
this  svnonTmous  with  St.  John's  doctrine?  XtA 
yet  the  phrase,  child  of  God,  is  not  used  t) 
designate  this  point  of  the  gracious  procesjt.  Kat 
as  the  awakening  of  faith  involves  unio  with 
Christ,  and  comwunio  with  the  Father,  we  h^\e: 
juatifieatio,  adoptio,  (sometime  filiatio),  which 
first  makes  us  Jilii  Dei,  and  aanctificaiio,  ( Cat 
maj,  of  the  Puritans  ;  Niexxver,  59,  CO,  P.  t. 
Mastricht,  B.  Pictet,  &c.).  —  Adoptio  is  now 
more  warmly  advocated  by  Reformed  than  by 
Lutheran  theologians,  who  lay  less  stress  upon 
personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Gisb.  Voethn 
2,  432,  ranks  with  the  actionea  Dei,  which  efft-ct 
a  mutaiio  aiatua  noatri  towards  God,  and  aft^r 
reconcil,  nnd  juatific,  whilst  he  places  reg^nfr^ 
which,  with  the  «nio,  furnishes  Xhefundamoiht^ 
adopt.,  at  the  head  of  those  divine  acts  wbio': 
include  realem  ae  inhaereniem  mutaiioiiem  ii 
auhjecto, — there  a  purely  subjective,  here  a  mys- 
tical act.  But  this  order  is  not  uniform :  usa:i:iT 
adoptio  appears  as  effectua,  or  the  fruit  of  ju»ti- 
fication  ;  sometimes  it  is  co-ordinate  with  it.  bet 
always  subordinate  to  regeneration.  It  h^^ 
fined,  graiiosa  Dei  aenientia,  qua  not  {Justin'"^' 
toa)  in  et  propter  Chr.  infamiliam  auam  axsu»i' 
ioa  pro  filiia  auia  et  haeredibus  viiae  acternae  '»^ 
clarai,  datoqtte  adopt,  Sp.,  animo  et  affectn^  Vuti 
nomine  dignia,  imbuit.  Rudolph,  197;  P.  ''• 
Mastricht,  724;  Burmaxx,  2,  218;  Beck,  I'^l; 
WENDELiJf,  1,  c.  25.  The  justified  are  to  ip'O 
pronounced  children,  and  receive  praerog(fUco^ 
fiUorum  Dei,  Of  this  they  are  assured  in  the 
name  way  as  in  the  case  of  their  justification, 
viz.,  by  the  witnessing  of  the  Spirit,  which, 
however,  is  not  aingulare  aliquoJ  alloquium,  ^ 
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an  oraculutn  quoddam  immediaium,  espeoiatl^Tiot 
extra  Scripttiram,  but  there  is  a  pronvnciatio 
sententiae  in  adoptione  in  ipsa  Scriptura.  God 
declares  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  receives  be- 
lievers as  children.  Each  one,  therefore,  must 
look  for  the  marks  of  true  faith.  The  jhietus 
tt  consectaria  adoptionis  are:  denominaiio  gUh 
riosa,  apintus  adoptionis^  hatrtditcts,  cottformitas 
qualiscumque  cum  naivrali  et  propria  Dei  Filio, 
d/rniinium  et  possessio  omnwim  ereaiurarum, 
libertcu  Christiana.  To  the  notae  or  indicia  are 
reckoned:  1.)  indubiiaia  vivajidcs,  amorfilialis^ 
appeiitus  eomtnunionis  et  vraeseniiae  paternal, 
sigiUum  et  pignus  Sp.  5.,  chariias  versus  fideles, 
Jiducia  jilialis  et  accessus  ad  Deum  ut  Patrem; 
2.)  iesHmonium  Sp.  8.  conjundum  cttm  testimo- 
nio  spiritus  proprii. — Even  an  adoption  of  0.  T. 
saints  was  taught,  bat  in  a  wider  senne,  and  as 
infeflor  to  the  N.  T.  doctrine. — Gradually  the 
mystic  conceptions  became  wretchedly  shrivelled 
in  the  text-books.  Regeneration  was  made 
synonymous  with  reformation,  and  was  treated 
separately  only  "  because  it  was  usual  to  do  so." 
(Reixhard,  2  148).  Adoption  was  dispatched 
in  a  few  lines,  as  equivalent  with  the  believer's 
hope  of  future  bliss,  (Bretschneider).  Schleikr- 
MACHER  was  the  first  to  restore  these  doctrines 
to  their  proper  place,  by  making  (though  with 
some  subjectivism)  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation  involve  the  "  self-conseiousness"  of  life- 
communion  with  Christ.  He  regards  regenera- 
tion as  the  turning  point  from  the  old  to  the 
new  life.  As  an  altered  manner  of  life  it  is,  1.) 
conversion;  as  an  unchangeable  relation  of  man 
to  God  it  is,  2.)  justification.  Justif.  compre- 
hends, in  reference  to  repentance,  pardon^  and 
in  reference  to  faith,  adoption,  which  is,  funda- 
mentally, concurrent  with  the  putting  on  of  the 
new  man,  and  forms,  in  S.'s  system,  merely  a 
point  in  the  phenomenology  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness.'— More  recent  systems  furnish  but 
little  of  any  value  upon  this  subject,  although 
they  bestow  attention  upon  the  material  at  hand. 
For,  really,  the  doctrine  presents  so  many  as- 
pects that  their  consideration  is  not  merely  jus- 
tifiable, but  indispensable.  Less,  also,  depends 
upon  fixing  terms  than  their  true  import 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain treasures,  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  We  need  to  hare  the 
planting  and  formation  of  the  Christian  life  (as 
comprehending  regeneration,  conversion,  and 
justification,  both  distinctly  and  in  their  mutual 
connection)  brought  out  to  view;  we  need  to 
have  adoption,  not  simply  as  a  forensic  act,  but 
as  &  birth  from  God,  set  forth  in  its  proper  or^ 
ganic  relation  to  regeneration. — (See  Sartorius, 
on  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Langb,  christl.  Dogm. 
2  97.    EitpeciaHg  Ebrard's  Dogmatik). 

GifDER.* 

Chili,  since  Feb.  16,  1817,  a  republic.    Al- 

*  8chleierinacher  says:  "It  is  not  possible  thnt 
Christ  should  live  in  us,  without  our  participating  in 
his  relation  to  his  Father,  in  his  Sonsbip,  which  is  the 
•oaroe  of  the  power  to  become  sons  of  God;  and  this 
includes  the  guarantee  of  sanctiflcation.  For  the  right 
of  sonship  consists  in  free  participation  in  tbe  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  and  the  natural  law  of  adoption  is, 
that  f<*llowsbip  will  lead  to  tbe  child's  development  in 
the  father's  likeness. 
42 


though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  national 
church,  all  other  Christian  denominations  are 
protected  by  law.  The  earlier  predominance  of 
the  R.  Church  has  degenerated  into  a  dependence 
of  the  C.  upon  the  State.  By  a  statute  of  1824, 
the  property  of  the  C.  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  State,  though  its  clergy  are  supported 
by  the  latter,  (in  1847  the  amount  paid  them 
was  180,030  pesos).  Even  the  tithes  have  been 
converted  into  State  taxes.  The  monks  were 
allowed  to  leare  their  monasteries,  receiving  aid 
until  they  obtained  a  situation.  Monasteries 
with  only  8  monks  were  closed,  and  there  can 
now  be  but  one  monastery  of  each  order  in  a 
province.  The  R.  Church  is  under  3  bishops, 
at  St.  Jago,  Conccpcion,  and  Coquimbo ;  they 
are  suffragans  of  the  Archb.  of  Lima.  It  has 
153  priests,  of  whom  the  deficiency  latterly  has 
been  so  great  that  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
some  from  Spain.  There  are  41  monnf^teries 
and  7  nunneries.  Each  hacienda  has  its  chapel, 
which  is  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  monk.  The  number  of  festivals 
lias  been  reduced  to  11,  and  all  public  proces- 
sions, except  Corpus  Christ*,  are  prohibited. 
Burials  occur  at  night.  At  the  grave  the  corpse 
is  taken  from  the  coffin,  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
covered  with  some  earth ;  the  usual  cost,  with- 
out a  mass,  is  14  dollars,  and  the  corpse  re- 
mains unburied  until  this  sum  is  paid.  The 
funeral  of  a  wealthy  person,  with  all  the  solem- 
nities costs  from  56b  to  1000  dollars. 

Herzog.* 
duliann  or  Millexminin ;  a  word  that  has 

been  variously  defined  by  different  writers.  As 
it  not  only  belongs  to  history,  but  has  so  rich  a 
history  of  its  own,  its  accurate  sense  can  only 
be  gamed  historically.  The  poriod  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  to  which  its  etymology  refers,  has 
ever  been  only  a  subordinate  element.  In  the 
early  Church  its  chief  characteristic  was  the 
expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  in  which 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  was  to  reign 
with  his  glorified  saints.  The  visible  return  of 
Christ  to  establish  an  earthly  theocracy;  the 
destruction  of  antichrist;  the  distinction  of  a 
two-fold  resurrection,  that  of  the  righteous  for 
the  millennium,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
wicked  for  the  general  judgment ;  the  perfection 
of  happiness  found  both  in  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal good ;  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  with  Christ 
in  reigning  over  the  wicked:  these  were  the 
more  prominent  elements  in  the  early  concep- 
tions of  the  millennium,  which,  however,  with 
later  Chiliasts,  have  been  essentially  modified. 
But  such  conceptions  exclude  the  notion  that 
the  perfection  of  the  Church  on  earth  is  to  be 
gained  through  a  purely  historical  development. 
The  Church  docs  not  thus  grow  up  into  the 
millennium  simply  by  the  unfolding  of  that 
Divine  seed  which  was  implanted  in  it,  but  in 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ  something  new 
is  introduced  which  gives  to  the  millennium  an 
essentially  supernatural  character.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  we  may  look  at  this  new  introduction 
not  as  now,  but  only  as  the  coming  back  in  its 
fulness  of  what  is  ever  the  indwelling  power  of 
Christianity  and  the  removal  of  those  hindrances 
of  the  world  by  which  the  christian  spirit  is  at 
present  restrained.    In  this  case  the  millennium 
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Is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  result  of  the  unhindered 
interaction  of  the  present  sphere  of  life,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  both  cases  it  consti- 
tutes only  one  form  of  the  apocalyptic  develop- 
ment vrithout  exhausting  it,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  embraces  this  development  as  a  part  of 
itself  without,  however,  either  one  being  merged 
in  the  other. 

The  belief  in  its  scriptural  grounds  has  always 
aided  in  the  spread  of  this  doctrine.    The  pro- 
mises of  the  0.  T.,  which,  if  literally  understood, 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  (e.  g.  Qen.  12 : 1, 
Jbc. ;  15  :  3,  &c. ;    27  :  17,  Ac.),   or  of  Christ, 
(Matt.  5:4;  19 :  29;  Luke  14: 12.  &c.)>  espe- 
cially the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  and  £se- 
kiel,  the  declaration  of  Paul  respecting  a  king- 
dom of  Christ  to  be  ended  in  the  future,  (1  Cor. 
15 :  25,  &c,),  these  and  similar  passages  seem  to 
furnish  us  both  with  some  evidences  for  the 
truth  of  a  millenium,  and  also  some  outlines  of 
its  character.    But  the  chief  reliance  has  al- 
ways been  upon  the  Ilevelation  of  St.  John,  and 
the  views  of  an  individual  respecting  the  mil- 
lennium, have  been,  according  as  he  has  inter* 
preted  this  book,  literally  or  figuratively.    The 
nistory  of  the  one  is  almost  thoroughly  that  of 
the  other.    But  there  is  not,  in  the  entire  N.  T., 
a  single  trace  of  such  a  future  millennium. 
The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  25 :  31, 
&c. ;  cf.  2  Pet.  3 :  10)  is  none  other  than  his 
coming  to  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
dispensation,  and  this  close  is  far  from  being 
preceded  by.  the  peace  and  delight  represented 
by  the  doctrine  or  the  millennium.     (Matt.  24: 
24, 37,  &c. ;  Luke  18 : 8 ;  cf.  2  Thess.  2:3;  Matt. 
24 :  13,  21,  Ac. ;  cf.  Acts  24 :  22 ;  2  Tim.  3 :  12 ; 
see  also  Matt.  13 :  30).    Christ  speaks  only  of 
one  resurrection,  both  of  the  evil  and  the  good, 
(John  5  :  28,  Ac. ;  Matt.  25  :  31,  Ac.),  and  when 
he  mentions  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  (Luke 
14 :  14),  this  is  only  because  the  connection  of 
thought  would  lead  to  that,  without  denying, 
however,  that  this  resurrection  would  be  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  the  unjust.    Just  so  the 
belief  of  the  apostle  in  the  near  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  nas  an  apocalyptic,  out  not  a  mil- 
lennarian  color.  The  progress  of  the  resurrection 
(1  Cor.  15 :  23,  Ac.)  has,  in  fact,  a  succession  of 
time,  but  here  the  end  of  the  earthly  dispensa- 
tion is  connected  immediately  with  the  act  of 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  general  judg- 
ment, (iita  fo  rcXo().    The  expression,  1  Thess. 
4 :  16,  does  not  set  the  time  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  over  against  the  resurrection 
of  the  other  dead,  but  only  over  ngainst  the 
change  which  shall  come  upon  the  living.    Be- 
sides these  there  are  some  passages  which,  lite- 
rally interpreted,  might  seem  to  have  a  vague 
millennarian  reference,  c.  g.  Matt.  8 :  11 ;  26 :  29 ; 
Luke  22 :  16 ;  Mntt,  19 :  28.    But  the  Revelation 
of  John  (20:  4)  has  certainly  the  chief  outlines 
of  a  millennium.     It  is,  however,  a  manifest 
misinterpretation,  which,  since  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, has  placed  the  beginning  of  the  thou- 
sand years  in  which  the  elect  are  to  reign  with 
Christ,  not  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
but  in  some  point  of  time  already  past.    This 
cannot  be,  because  the  millennium  takes  place 
after  the  destruction  of  antichrist  and  his  host, 
(Rev.  19:19|  Ac.).     In  like  manner  the  first 


resurrection  (Rev.  20 : 4, 5,)  of  these  who  an 
expressly  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  ded 
who  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  jean 
were  finished,  (v.  12,  13,  Ac.),  cannot  hare  an 
allegorical  reference  to  the  first  stage  of  bliss  in 
heaven,  (Hengstenberg),  nor  to  the  mental  pro- 
cess of  the  new  birth,  {Augfuiine),  nor  to  anj 
spiritual  resurrection  in  the  Church  in  tny 
sense.  It  can  only  be  the  bodily  resurrectit^n 
of  those  who  were  bodily  dead.  'But  the  di£> 
culty  yet  remains  of  separating  fact  from  figure. 
The  millennium  of  the  Apocalypse  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic which  still  awaits  its  Champollion.  The 
glimpses  into  this  kingdom  of  the  saints  are 
strikingly  brief.  The  subsequent  represents- 
tions  (as  Rev.  21  : 1,  Ac.)  respecting  it,  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  prophetic  views  of  the 
0.  T.,  or  unconsciously  mingled  with  pictnres 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  idea  of  the  millennium  bears  oneqaiTO- 
cally  the  stamp  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Perhaps  its  first  germ  was  carried  over 
from  the  current  Jewish  belief  into  the  popular 
Christian  hope  respecting  the  future  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Already  the  prophets  had  foretold  a 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in  which,  after  the  r^ 
storation  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  union  of 
all  people  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  highest 
prosperity  of  the  restored  nation  was  also  as- 
nounccd.  In  these  representations  the  Jeiri 
afterwards  looked  most  prominently  at  the  politi- 
cal side,  to  which  they  were  especially  led  hj 
their  civil  degradation.  The  prophetic  expres- 
sions wore  given  a  sensuous  interpretation,  vitfa- 
out  any  distinction  being  made  between  fact  aod 
^gure.  The  Jews  were  to  have  a  bloody  ven- 
geance upon  their  enemies  ;  those  who  had  died 
before  were  to  be  raised  to  participate  in  the 
blessedness  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  there  w.'u  to 
be  a  theocratic  kingdom  of  the  world  in  \vhicb, 
under  the  visible  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  scat- 
tered Jews  were  to  be  collected  and  reign  oTer 
the  nations  in  a  life  full  of  unspeakable  plea- 
sure and  peace.  It  was  natural  that,  aAer  the 
Messianic  idea  of  the  0.  T.  had  been  actualized 
in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Lord,  something  of  this  idea  shonld 
,pass  over  into  the  Christian  Jew's  hope  of  the 
future,  and  that,  what  had  been  held  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  first  appearance  of  Christ, 
should  take  with  the  Christian  a  corresponding 
form  respecting  his  second  advent.  Bat  that 
this  was  not  so  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  notion  of  the  millennium  regards  it 
only  as  a  transition  step  and  a  preparation  for 
a  higher  existence,  while  the  Jew  was  lookiog 
for  the  Messiah's  kingdom  as  the  end  and  con- 
summation of  felicity.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
Jewish  form  was  lost  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  Among  the  converts  from 
heathenism,  it  was  translated  into  the  langoa^ 
of  their  myths  respecting  the  golden  age.  D'f* 
ferent  individuals  wlio  have  conceived  the  doe- 
trine,  have  oflen  given  it  the  stamp  of  their 
own  individuality.  The  theosophy  of  the  Hth 
century,  closely  connected  it  with  their  notioni 
of  God  and  the  worid.  Especially  the  realism 
of  Oetinger's  theosophy  built  np  its  rich  wonder- 
world  on  the  basis  of  eschatology.  Finnlly,  the 
modern  believing  investigation  of  Scriptnre,  btf 
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taken  it  oat  independentlj  from  the  organism 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  truth  in  the  millennium  is,  on  the  one 
aide,  the  teleologically  well  grounded  expectation 
that  there  shall  he  a  hlooming  period  of  the 
Church,  in  which  Christianity  shall  collect  again 
as  in  a  focus  the  Divine  blessings  which  have 
been  poured  out  through  the  ages  upon  the  race, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  want  of  an  organic 
mediatory  step  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  dimcvltiu  of  the  doctrine  are  partly  the 
want  of  a  firm  basis  in  a  clear  biblical  escha- 
tology,  and  partly  how  to  conceive  either  teleo- 
logically,  or  ethically  of  the  falling  back  from 
this  high  point  as  intimated,  Rev.  20 :  7,  &c. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  has  three  periods. 
1.  In  ihepenodofiis  origin  it  received  tne  most 
vigorous  impulse,  not  only  from  the  apostolic 
intimation  of  the  nearly  approaching  second 
advent  of  the  Lord,  but  far  more  from  the  bloody 
baptism  of  persecutions.     As  martyrdom  was 
the  seed,  so  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be 
the  great  harvest-day  of  the  Church.    Comfort 
vras  sought  from  the  oppressions  of  the  present 
state,  in  the  certainty  of  a  not  distant  recom- 
pense.   The  justice  of  Qod  would  seem  to  en- 
sure that  the  arena  of  suffering  should  also  be  the 
scene  of  the  glorification,  and  the  universal  long- 
ing was  sharpened,  at  least  with  some,  by  de- 
sires after  happiness,  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
their  unmerited  wrongs  and  a  disbelief  in  the 
general  conversion  of  the  heathen  world.    The 
oldest  monument  of  the  doctrine,  next  to  the 
Apocalypse,  is  the  letter  ascribed  to  Barnabas^ 
and  which  must  have  been  written  close  on  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles.    The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, from  its  connection  with  their  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  were  unanimous  in  its  support.    Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  century,  it  was  also  a 
common  belief  in  the  Church  gathered  from 
heathenism.    Justin  MaHyr  (about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century)  acknowledged  that  there 
were  orthodox  believers  who  did  not  hold  to  the 
expectation  of  an    earthly  perfection  of  the 
Church,  but  for  himself,  he  saw  in  this  the  key- 
stone to  the  true  doctrine.    It  is  true,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  letters  of  Clement,  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius,  and  Polyearp,  nor  in  the  apologetic  writ- 
ings of  TcUian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus, 
of  Antioch,  which  has  a  Chiliastic  sense.    But 
whether  the  silence  of  the  apologists  may  not 
indicate  a  cautious  concealment  of  the  political 
expectation  rather  than  a  denial  of  it,  is  at  once 
suggested  when  we  notice  how  carefully  Justin 
touches  this  point  in  his  apology  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  (1,  11).     Bapias,  of  Hierapolis,   in 
Phrygia,  and  Irenasus,  in  addition  to  the  intima- 
tions in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  based 
their  faith  in  the  doctrine  on  the  oral  traditions 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  face  of  the  apostles. 
The  first  deviation  from  an  expectation  which, 
though  so  deeply  grounded,  was  unsanctioned 
by  any  creed  of  the  Church,  had  its  fanatical 
exaggerations  through  Montanism,  from  whose 
cords  even  Tertullian  was  not  able  fully  to 
break  loose.   The  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (about 
the  end  of  the  second  century)  opposed  that 
Judean  and  most  sensuous  form  of  the  doctrine, 
as  the  invention  of  the  archheretic,  Cerinthus, 
who  had  forged  apocalypses  in  its  support,  and 


then  claimed  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  great 
apostle.  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man Church.  The  Alexandrians  made  a  moro 
formidable  opposition.  Origen  was  led  by  his 
Platonic  idealism  to  affirm,  that  an  earthly  king- 
dom of  Christ,  abounding  in  sensuous  satisfac- 
tions, was  nothing  but  the  fable  of  men  who 
could  only  interpret  the  S<^riptures  literally, 
and  in  a  Judaizing  sense.  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Origen  in  a  treatise,  which  received  in  Mome 
quarters  an  almost  canonical  reverence,  and 
which  had  a  powerful  effect,  both  upon  scholars 
and  the  churches.  A  division  was  threatened, 
but  was  composed  by  the  mild  Dyonisius,  of 
Alexandria,  (266),who  calmly  unfolded  the  spiri- 
tual sense  of  the  prophetic  passages,  dfethoaitts. 
Bishop  of  Tyre,  (311),  the  counterpart  of  Origen, 
defended  both  the  notion  of  a  millennium  and 
many  delusions.  Its  last  echo  in  the  Greek 
Church,  is  the  polemic  o{  Apollinaris,  of  Laodi- 
cea,  against  Dyonisius  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  while  Eusebius  can  only  account 
for  its  long  continued  prominence  by  the  unfit- 
ness of  Papias  to  understand  the  prophetic  sym- 
bols. The  doctrine  maintained  a  longer  hold  in 
the  West.  Commodian  (270)  described  it  in 
the  gross  and  sensuous  style  of  the  Ebionites, 
and  the  eloquent  Lactantius  pictured  it  no  less 
grotesquely  after  the  Sibylline  manner.  It  was 
a  darling  theme  with  Viciorinus,  of  Pettau,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Jerome 
did  not  venture  to  deny  it.  But  with  Au- 
gustine arose  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and  this,  with 
the  changed  political  position  of  the  Church, 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  doctrine.  The 
vigor  of  its  life  departed  as  persecution  ceased, 
and  when  Christianity  came  to  sway  the  civil 
power,  this  was  regarded  as  the  actual  victory 
which  the  millennium  had  promised.  But  the 
Church  rejected  the  doctrine,  not  in  its  funda- 
mental idea,  but  in  its  Judaistic  and  sensuous 
form.  As  such  it  has  a  place  in  the  catalogues 
of  heresies  of  Philastrius  and  Augustine,  The 
middle  ages  continued  the  traditional  formula 
without  enlarging  it.  Nothing  awakened  hopes 
of  a  millennarian  future.  The  prevailing  sense 
of  the  world  was  satisfied  with  the  victory  of 
the  Church  over  the  world.  The  clergy  were 
already  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand 
years,  in  wHich  the  glory  of  the  Church  had 
triumphed  over  emperors  and  kings.  Those 
disposed  towards  reform  did  not  look  for  the 
perfection  of  the  Church  so  much  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element,  as  in  the  purification 
of  the  old.  The  end  of  the  world  was  expected 
at  the  close  of  the  first  thousand  years  after 
Christ,  and  there  was  little,  if  any,  expectation 
of  a  visible  earthlv  reign  of  the  Messiao. 

2.  With  the  Bejormaiion  came  a  change.  The 
Bible  was  now  studied,  and  the  impression  which 
had  come  from  the  middle  ages,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  a  prophetic  compendium  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  led  to  new  efforts  to  trace  in  it 
the  signs  of  the  millennium.  The  progressing 
decay  of  the  *'  antichrist"  Papacy  was  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  indication  that  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  was  near.    Imperfect  reforms  wero 
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attempted  to  prepare  his  way,  and  certain  sects 
discoTered  signs  of  bis  actoal  return,  m  the 
wonders  of  salvation  wrought  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  now, 
ns  in  the  early  Church,  led  the  martyrs  to  ex- 
pect a  speedy  redemption.  A  thousand  signs  in 
hoaven  and  upon  earth,  seemed  to  herald  it. 
The  Reformers  shared  the  common  belief  in  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world,  but  not  in  a 
Chiliastio  sense.  Indeed,  so  gross  were  the 
Tiews  of  some,  especially  of  the  Anabaptists, 
that  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church 
(the  Lutheran  in  the  Augsburg,  and  the  Re- 
formed in  the  Helvetic  Confession)  denounced 
these  caricatures  of  the  millennium  as  Judaizing 
fanaticism.  This  denunciation,  since  the  Catho- 
lic dogma  had  no  room  for  the  doctrine,  seemed 
to  settle  the  matter  fur  a  time  for  the  whole 
Church,  though  different  enthusiasts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world  continued  to  agi- 
tate it  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

3.  The  third  period  of  Chiliasm  was  intro- 
duced by  Bengel,  In  1740,  he  published  his 
explanation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  1748,  ap- 
peared his  sixty  Addresses  to  the  People.  These 
were  the  fruit  of  half  a  life  time,  ana  thev  gave 
a  new  sest  to  the  study  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. The  piety  of  the  Church  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
doctrine  would  soon  be  a  regularly  adopted  arti- 
cle of  the  orthodox  creed.  Even  those  who 
opposed  the  df>ctrine  admitted  its  general  basis. 
Oetiager  (1782)  connected  it  with  his  favorite 
notion  of  a  corporiety  body.  Cmsitis,  the  most 
influential  among  Bengel's  disciples,  treated  it 
in  a  less  sensuous  way.  Stilling  saw  the  tri- 
umph of  Antichrist  in  the  rise  of  French  Jacobin- 
ism, and  found  in  this  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
age,  means  for  the  historical  improvement  of 
the  doctrine.  (1799),  Lavater  founded  his  no- 
tion of  the  millennium  upon  man's  need  of  a 
sensible  union  with  the  Deity.  The  effect  of 
Bengel's  fundamental  idea  is  seen  also  in  Hess, 
(1808). 

The  chief  fields  of  modern  Chiliasm  are  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany. 

I.  Time  and  Duration  of  the  Millennium.  When 
and  how  long  will  this  kingdom  be,  has  been 
always  asked,  not  only  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
but  by  faith  and  piety.  Bengel  firmly  believed 
that  history  would  put  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
his  calculations,  even  though  the  year  which  he 
had  assigned  should  pass  by  without  any  seem- 
ing resulte.  In  reference  to  such  passages  as 
Mark  13 :  32 ;  Rev.  1  :  7,  &o.,  it  was  said  that 
these  only  referred  to  the  disciples  who  were 
not  yet  free  from  their  Judaistio  hopes  of  the 
Messiah ;  that  the  existence  of  the  numbers 
made  it  a  duty  to  investigate  them,  (Rev.  13 : 
18) ;  and  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  not 
what  the  Father  had  reserved  for  Ain  power, 
but  what  had  been  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Or,  it  was  said,  that  these  passages  might  be 
taken  literally,  and  if  the  day  and  hour  could 
not  be  told,  the  year  or  the  general  time  might 
be  learned  from  prophecy.  Thus,  link  after 
link  in  the  chain  of  oaloulations  has  been  forged 
from  Hippolytus  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
18th  century  arose  the  bold  systems  of  apocor 


lyptie  chronology,  the  most  significant  of  which 
was  that  of  Bengel.  But  as  there  was  no  fixed 
starting  point  nor  end,  it  could  not  fail  that 
these  systems  should  be  chaotic,  depending  a« 
they  did  upon  the  chance  of  combination,  and 
the  individual  religious  sentiments  of  tbeir  au- 
thors. Among  the  Church  Fathers  the  most 
common  claim  was,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
would  take  place  at  the  close  of  six  thousand 
years  from  the  creation.  Some,  afler  the  analogy 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  and  Is.  61 :  2,  would  be- 
gin the  millennium,  A.  D.  365.  Hippolytui 
placed  it  A.  D.  500 ;  Jurieti,  A.  D.  1785 ;  Bensd, 
A.  D.  1836;  ^i7/»ri^,  A.D.  1816;  Sander,  A.D. 
1847 ;  the  **Periods  of  the  Christian  Ckwth," 
from  1879  to  1887. 

Respecting  the  duration  of  the  millennium, 
there  is  a  greater  harmony.  For,  as  Rer.  20: 
4,  6,  offers  us  the  exact  formula,  so  does  the  %\i 
days  work  of  creation,  cf.  Ps.  90 : 4 ;  2  Pet  3 : 8, 
furnish  the  prophetic  symbol.  As,  therefore, 
the  days  of  creation  represent  the  thousands  of 
years  of  the  world's  history,  so  does  the  Sabbath 
represent  the  great  World-iSabbath  of  the  mil- 
lennium. But  few  have  assigned  any  othex 
duration  to  this  period  than  a  thousand  yean. 

II.  The  place  and  members  of  this  kingdom. 
Rev.  20  :  %  &c.,  gives  no  bint  of  the  place  of 
this  kingdom.  Piscaior,  (a.  1626).  and  after  him 
Peterson,  Joachim  Lange,  and  Ikbart^  made  ft 
double  kingdom  existing  at  the  same  time  for  ft 
thousand  years,  vis :  the  invisible  kingdom  of 
the  martyrs  in  heaven  (the  npper  Jerasaleo) 
under  the  immediate  reign  of  Christ,  which 
should  work  down  with  visible  results  upon  the 
lower  Church  of  converts  to  the  Lord,  (the 
earthly  Jerusalem).  But  more  commonly  the 
earth  has  been  called  the  only  place  of  the  mil- 
lennium, and  Jerusalem  its  central  point  of 
union.  This  is  the  watch-tower  towards  vbieb 
the  eye  of  Chiliastic  hope  is  turned.  The  model 
for  the  new  city  of  God  is,  according  to  htwrni, 
Jerusalem  above,  the  mother  of  us  all,  (GaL  4: 
26).  According  to  the  Ebioniies,  TertuUm, 
Commodian,  and  Serarius,  the  heavenly  Jero- 
salem,  shining  in  gold  and  jewels,  was  to  descend 
immediately  to  the  earth. — Closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  question  respecting  the  aem- 
bers  of  this  kingdom.  It  were  exegeticallj  too 
narrow  a  limitation  to  confine  them  (Rev.  20 : 4) 
to  those  who  bad  been  martyred  for  the  kio^^ 
dom  of  Qod  and  had  remained  faithful,  {Bexgd, 
SiHlinff),  or  to  allow  any  sect,  ns  the  Irvingita, 
to  exclude  all  but  themselves,  because  they  are 
the  only  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  11)C 
Chiliasm  of  the  Church  has,  from  the  beginning. 
preserved  a  wide  heart  for  those  of  whatevername 
who  have  been  vitallr  united  with  the  bodj  of 
the  Lord.  All  faithful  Christians,  together  with 
the  saints  of  the  0.  T.,  are  the  citizens  of  this 
kingdom  according  to  the  Church  Fathers.  To 
these  Boiret  adds  those  who  have  suffered  for 
Qod's  sake,  not  even  excepting  the  beathes,  ft* 
Socrates,  who  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
Logos,  though  bo  placed  only  those  amon^  the 
rulers  who  had  been  radically  regenerated,  while 
the  rest  held  rank  among  the  happy  sahj^t^ 
Those  yet  living  are  changed  and  associated 
with  those  raised  from  the  dead,  (1  Thess.  4: 
17).     While  to  the  martyrs  is  BSiigned  the 
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privilega  of  the  first  resurrection  and  fellowship 
iivith  the  Lord  in  heaven,  the  Church  still  strug- 
gling upon  earth  is  to  be  gloriously  quickened 
and  perfected.  {Piscator,  Bengd,Cru9iu8,  Kurtz). 
By  a  literal  application  of  the  yet  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies respecting  Israel,  (especially  Ezekiel  37), 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to  itself,  and  to  deny  the 
absolute  character  of  Christianity.  Not  only 
the  EbioniiM  and  ApoUinaris,  but  in  modern 
times,  Seraritu,  Oetinger,  and  Eess,  have  ex- 
pected the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  re- 
newal of  Levitical  ceremonies, to  be  accomplished 
through  Christ.  Crusitu  regarded  the  Jews, 
not  simply  as  the  ground,  but  as  also  the  body 
and  the  crown  of  the  Divine  history  of  redemp- 
tion. That  the  Jews,  af^r  the  restoration  of  their 
state  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
may  expect  a  period  of  the  highest  glory,  is  a 
notion  very  commonly  held.  According  to  Ju- 
rieu,  the  Jews  are  to  be  the  most  exalted  people 
of  the  earth,  and  the  teachers  of  the  rest  Oe/tV 
g€r  thinks  they  will  be  a  nation  of  princes,  (Ps. 
45 :  17),  having  the  Gentile  Christians  in  sub- 
jection. Feterson  also  dreams  of  a  Jewish  king- 
dom of  the  world.  And  Ebrard  founds  the  re- 
storation of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  Acts 
1 :  6  ;  3  :  20 ;  Rom.  11 :  29. 

III.  Character  of  Millennium,  The  Chilias- 
tic  representations  of  the  nature  of  the  millen- 
nium rest  upon  the  view,  that  though  it  is  not 
perfection,  it  is.  the  actual  prophecy  of  perfec- 
tion. It  WAS  a  profound  thought  of  Irenoeus,  that 
the  saints,  in  blessed  intercourse  with  the  Lord, 
should  here  ripen  to  their  immortality,  and  be- 
come able  to  behold  God.  This  idea  of  a  transi- 
tion state  has  many  expressions  among  modern 
Chiliasts,  being  theologically  entertained  by 
some  as  the  expectation  of  a  religious  and  moral 
likeness  to  God,  and  by  others  regarded  theoso- 
phically  as  a  spiritualizing  of  nature.  But  in 
every  case  the  certainty  of  perfection  comes 
from  a  personal  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  T/ie 
personal  presence  of  the  Bedeemer  in  the  midst 
of  his  saints,  is  thus  a  fundamental  notion  of 
Chiliasm.  The  most  current  view  has  been  that, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  the  Lord  would  im- 
mediately dwell  with  bis  own.  {Poiret,)  Where 
a  two-fold  and  parallel  kingdom  of  glory  has 
been  supposed,  since  Christ  could  not  be  in  the 
same  immediate  way  present  in  both  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  held  that,  after  establish- 
ing, through  his  visible  appearance,  his  king- 
dom upon  earth,  he  would  then  withdraw  with 
his  holy  ones  to  the  upper  Jerusalem,  and  mani- 
fest himself  thence  to  his  people,  as  in  the  days 
between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  {Peter* 
son),  or  reign  with  visible  tokens  of  his  majesty 
upon  Zion,  through  a  son  of  David.  ( Oetinger.) 
According  to  Burnet,  be  will  be  seen,  like  the 
Shekinab,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  a  form  of 
light  on  a  throne,  descending  from  heaven. 
Like  most  of  the  fathers,  Rothe  makes  the  Lord  to 
appear  in  visible  glory  to  establish  his  king- 
dom upon  earth.  But,  since  the  kingdom, 
as  one  of  pure  spirits,  does  not  need  a  material 
means  of  manifestation,  so  everything  sensuous 
is  removed  from  the  Redeemer  and  the  saints 
who  attend  him,  and  there  remains  only  their 
purely  spiritual  presence  on  earth.    If  we  look  I 


more  closely  at  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  character  of  the  millennium, 
we  find  that  this  fundamental  idea  has  had  the 
greatest  variety  of  manifestations,  according  as 
ever^  one  has  made  the  future  only  a  reflection 
of  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  earthly  life.  With  this 
general  statement,  we  may  pass  over  a  more  defi- 
nite view  of  the  different  doctrines  which  have 
been  held  at  different  times  upon  this  subject. 

A  prominent  question  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
millennium  has  been,  whether  sin,  Kke  death, 
is  to  be  then  swallowed  up  in  victory.  This 
question  has  been  answered  a£5irmatively  by 
many,  but  only  by  those  who  have  hardly  dis- 
tinguished between  the  millennium  and  heaven, 
or  who,  through  sectarian  enthusiasm,  have 
held  fast  to  the  notion  of  the  sinlessness  of  the 
regenerated.  The  Chiliastic  transition  state  is 
distinguished  essentially  from  the  heavenW 
glory,  m  that,  through  it  the  red  line  of  sin  still 
passes.  True,  the  number  of  the  righteous  will 
far  exceed  that  of  the  wicked  (Juriett),  the 
power  of  the  wicked  is  restrained  harmless 
{Kurtz,  Pet,  Lange),  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
lower  forms  of  temptation.  But  the  struggle 
with  sin  itself  endures,  and  the  depth  of  the 
new  and  refined  temptations  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  spiritual  gifts  which  are  im- 
parted (Bengel,  Oetinger,  Kurtz). 

Even  in  this  mixed  form  of  the  ethical  life, 
the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  character 
of  the  ncUural  life  is  preserved.  In  the  prophetic 
promise  nature  is  to  share  the  glory  of  the  re- 
surrection, though  bearing  still  the  vesture  of 
corruptibility.  It  is  so  decidedly  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  (2  Pet.  3:7;  Rev.  21 : 1),  that  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  belong  to  the 
perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  that  we  cannot 
mistake  it.  But  just  as  decidedly  does  the  ideal 
condition  of  those  raised  from  the  dead  demand 
at  least  the  first  steps  towards  a  refiewal  of  na- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  a  notion  at  the  basis  of 
almost  every  form  of  Chiliasm,  that  unshackled 
nature  shall  also  wear  the  gala  garments  of  the 
great  Sabbath  of  the  world. 

A  satisfactory  work  upon  Chiliasm  is  yet 
wanting.  Corrodi^s  critical  history  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  as  a  collection  of  materials.  For 
separate  sections,  see  Joh,  Gerhard,  loc.  theol.  ed. 
Cotta  T.  XX.  p.  95,  sq :  M'dnscher  in  IIenke*s 
Magazine,  VI.  z,  p.  233,  &c.  Domer,  Hist,  doc, 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 

Sevisch. — J.  H.  Seelye. 

Chritftiailily,  primarily  the  religion  estab* 
lished  and  maintained  by  Christ;  objectively, 
the  self-revelation  and  self-communication  of 
God  in  and  through  the  person  of  Christ,  raising 
humanity  to  proper  and  destined  perfection ; 
subjectively,  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  gift 
by  faith  on  the  part  of  men,  or  the  entire  conduct 
of  men  towards  God ;  and  then,  as  resulting  from 
both  these,  an  organized  religious  community. 
This  definition,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  conception  of  Christianity.  It  presents  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  primarily,  fundamental, 
specific  view.  But  the  formal  organisation, 
which  we  call  the  Church,  is  far  from  measur- 
ing the  actual  presence  of  Christiani^ ;  and  this 
fact  alone  shows  that  the  idea  of  Uhristianity 
embraces  more  than  the  direct  intercommunion 
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of  God  and  man,  and  the  organised  tociety 
arising  from  it  and  devoted  to  its  purposes.  We 
in  fact  comprehend  in  Christianity,  and  describe 
as  "  Christian,"  much  which  is  not  incladed  in 
the  Church,  and  does  not  grow  out  of  ecclesias- 
tical life  as  such.  We  speak  of  the  Christian 
state.  Christian  science,  Christian  art.  The 
purpose  of  divine  revelation  also,  to  restore  and 
perfect  humanity,  contemplates  not  merely  the 
RtrictJy  religious  life  which  embodies  itself  in 
the  Church,  but  embraces  the  whole  life  of  man, 
with  all  its  capacities  and  powers,  and  in  all  its 
spheres.  The  term,  kingdom  of  Ood,  identical 
with  Christianity  in  its  import,  leads  to  the 
same  wide  view.  Christianity  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  man.  But  this  kingdom  of  God,  in 
the  true  and  full  sense,  is  not  the  Church,  either 
actual  or  ideal.  It  is  human  life  in  all  its  de- 
partments and  relations,  determined,  or  deter- 
mining itself  bv  the  divine  will  of  holy  love, 
which  IS  in  itsel/,  the  eternal  essence  and  perfect 
power  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
Antithetic  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  large 
sense,  not  merely  to  the  Church  as  such,  is  the 
world :  that  is,  humanity  in  its  natural  badness, 
its  false  independence,  its  carnal  or  psychical 
state  (1  Cor.  2 :  14),  not  subject  to  the  law  and 
Spirit  of  God,  but  following  its  own  impulses, 
and  making  self  its  centre ;  un-fpdly  humanity, 
whose  principle  and  end,  or  "  prince"  (John  16 : 
11)  is,  according  to  the  Christian  conception, 
the  devil,  Satan,  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and 
of  enmity  against  God. 

In  this  view  Christianity  is  indeed  primarily 
religion^  and  religion  embodied  in  an  organised 
society,  a  Church.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect 
religion  and  the  Church.  The  very  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  implies  the  absolute  dominion 
of  God.  This  re(}uires  a  perfect  self-revelation 
and  self-communication  of  God,  as  well  as  a 
perfect  surrender  and  union  of  humanity  to 
uim.  And  this,  then,  produces  a  union  of  men 
among  themselves  in  tne  name  of  God,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  the  divine  life  received  and  ap- 
propriated by  them  in  common ;  a  community 
entirely  alone  in  its  kind — t?ie  Church. 

But  if  human  life  in  all  its  workings  is  to 
become  freely  ruled  by  the  will  of  God,  it  must, 
first  of  all,  unite  with  God  in  the  seat  of  its  per- 
sonality, in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  must 
have,  and  must  know  God  in  itself,  and  itself  in 
God.  This  involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  perfect 
human  per»onalUy,  a  bead  of  the  human  race 
holding  universal  control.  This  is  the  true 
man,  thoroughly  and  originally  partaking  of 
the  divine  nature ;  the  literal  image  of  God.  His 
person  consists  essentially  in  his  being  the 
image  of  God,  unfolding  itself  in  true  self-deter- 
mination ;  so  that  bis  whole  life,  as  God-man,  is 
a  continuous  divine  act,  an  act  of  holy  love  con- 
stantly expanding  and  realizing  itself,  by  repro- 
ducing itself  in  the  consciousness  and  in  the 
nature  of  others,  to  the  expulsion  of  all  selfish- 
ness and  sin,  and  punishing  it  with  all  vigor, 
yet  fully  entering  into  fellowship  with  man's 
suffering  on  account  of  sin ;  proving  its  true  life 
in  the  human  race  by  thus  sharing  the  common 
lot ;  and  in  this  self-sacrifice  realizing  the  per- 
fection of  love,  and  making  its  opposite  appear 
altogether  base  and  abominable. 


In  this  theanthropic  action  and  passion,  this 
self-sacrifice  of  pure  love,  we  have  the  perfect 
self-revelation  of  God ;  and  by  this  is  establuihed 
his  complete  self-communication  to  man.  Hen 
appear  at  once  the  bearing  of  the  holy  Ood  to- 
wards sin  in  the  absolute  reprobation  of  it,  aod 
the  bearing  of  the  gracions  God  towards  sio- 
ners,  in  entering  into  fellowship  with  them,  and 
taking  on  himself  the  burden  of  their  misery. 
And  both  together  re-establish,  alike  on  the 
part  of  God  and  on  the  part  of  man,  a  commo- 
nion  of  love ;  God  suffering  no  violence,  bat 
rather  acting  out  his  nature,  since  his  lore  b 
holiness  and  his  holiness  is  love;  man  beini; 
moved  by  this  love  of  God  to  an  unreserred  and 
undivided  trust,  a  confiding,  selfsurrenderiog. 
thankful  love.  The  reconciliation  thus  arising, 
effected  through  the  God-man,  and  ever  resting 
in  him,  brings  with  it  the  perfect  self-commani- 
cation  of  God  to  men  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  throagb 
whom  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts.  This  involves  full  union  of  the  bamait 
heart  and  will  with  God,  and  a  living  and  hdj 
fellowship  among  men ;  and  this,  organized  ss 
one  living  body,  with  all  its  proper  members  i£ 
their  harmonious  offices  and  mutual  dependenet, 
is  the  Church,  This  forms  the  fixed  wis  oftk 
kingdom  of  God,  and  contains  also  the  prineiplff 
of  all  the  more  extended  true  organizatioDi 
among  men. 

This  reconciliation  between  God  and  mu. 
with  its  union  of  men  themselves  in  love  bj  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  introduces  for  the  first  time  a  trolj 
universal  will,  comprehending  and  harmoDixtD|: 
all  individual  wills,  not  infringing  upon  indi- 
vidual personality,  but  rather  confirming,  el^ 
vating,  and  perfecting  it ;  the  individual  hariog 
its  basis  and  its  full  significance  in  the  genenl 
and  the  general  finding  its  proper  reality  in  tbe 
individual.  But  the  existence  of  a  truly  unirer* 
sal  will  (law),  and  the  subjection  of  individiub 
thereto,  constitutes  right;  and  this,  embodied  in 
organized  society,  is  the  Stale,  falling  into  di^^ 
ent  states,  according  to  the  actual  specific  modi- 
fications of  tbe  general  human  nature  in  indi- 
vidual nations  and  peoples. 

The  Slate,  thus  joined  with  the  Chnrch  bj 
the  organic  connection  of  civil  with  religifst 
morality  is,  in  fact,  the  second  sphere  of  the  kinf 
dom  of  God.  A  third  sphere  we  have  in  tbe 
wide  field  of  culture,  where  the  human  md 
unfolds  in  organic  combination  its  manifcli 
capacities  for  appropriating  and  systematizic^ 
nature,  whether  its  own  bodily  and  psvcbieii 
part,  or  the  external  world  around,  both  theo- 
retically, by  mentally  comprehending  the  ss- 
tural  and  reproducing  it  in  the  form  of  koov- 
ledge  (science),  and  practically,  by  activelj  ^[ 
ing  tne  natural  with  its  own  thought,  sb^ 
making  it  the  organ  of  its  will  (art  in  the  ^idest 
sense).  So  far  as  this  activity  comes  within  the 
compass  of  redemption,  or  the  improvement  of 
man  Kind ;  so  far  as  it  aims  to  do  away  bonda<:e. 
to  destroy  tbe  alienation  of  sin,  to  evince  the 
energy  of  tbe  divine  image  in  man,  to  promote 
in  the  human  race  the  dominion  of  that  divipe 
Spirit  which  has  its  principle  in  Christ,  and  itf 
end  in  the  glorification  or  the  whole  creatios 
through  Christ ;  so  far,  lastly,  as  it  is  prompted 
and  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  holy  love,  which,  ifi 
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all  diversity  and  wi^h  aU  due  regard  to  differ- 
ences, seeks  and  leads  to  divine  unity,  and  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  divine-human  life  in 
the  world  ;  it  all  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  forms  a  specific  sphere  of  that  kingdom. 

These  three  spheres  together,  or  the  divinely 
self-determined  life  of  man  in  them  through 
Christ,  are  embraced  in  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  Christianity.     The  family ^ 
being  a  germinal  community,  and  incluaing  the 
elements  of  all  the  spheres  alike,  of  religion, 
government,  and  culture,  cannot  be  named  as  a 
separate  department.    In  its  filial  piety  it  mir- 
rors the  relation  of  man  to  God ;  in  its  parental 
authority,  the  character  of  the  state ;  in  its  ele- 
ments of  all  sorts  of  education,  the  essence  of 
culture.      Christianity  is,    then,    the    organic 
whole  of  mankind,  as  freely  ruled  by  the  divine 
will  in  all  these  several  vitally  connected  spheres. 
As  such  it  is  only  in  process  of  growth.     Its 
consummation  will  present  these  spheres  in  a 
fully  realized  unity,  an  absolutely  harmonious 
whole ;  the  Church  no  longer  in  any  way  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  State  and  from  culture,  but 
applying  itself  freely  to  both,  and  in  turn  using 
the  products  of  both  for  its  purposes ;  the  State 
thoroughly  animated  by  the  spirit  of  religion, 
pervaded  by  the  forces  of  culture  and  serving 
its  ends ;  culture  carrying  in  itself  the  forces  of 
both  Church  and  State,  and  being  auxiliary  to 
both  in  exhibiting  their  perfection.     But  dur- 
ing the  growth,  and  that,  too,  a  growth  under 
the  continued  influences  of  sin,  these  different 
spherea^asily,  nay,  unavoidably  encroach  upon 
each  other,  and  fall  into  many  a  conflict,  each 
defending  against  the  others  its  right  and  its 
freedom ;  and  the  same  sort  of  discord  occurs 
also  between  different  departments  and  tenden- 
cies within  each  sphere,  and  modifies  the  pro- 
gress of  its  development. 

This  explains  the  history  of  Christianity,  in 
its  general  movements.  Christianity  comes  for- 
ward first  in  its  own  more  specific  sphere,  the 
Church,  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  establishes  herself  in  all  directions.  In  this, 
its  incipient  form,  it  comes  into  conflict,  not  only 
with  the  existing  religions,  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism, but  also  with  the  laws  and  the  culture 
interwoven  with  those  religions ;  and  these  hos- 
tile powers  of  the  old  world  it  has  strenously  to 
resist  on  all  sides  in  its  own  development. 

Meanwhile  Christianity,  in  its  specific  Church 
form,  nresents  elements  of  the  other  spheres; 
of  the  State,  in  the  Church  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline ;  of  science  and  art,  in  the  Church  doc- 
trine and  worship.  Thus  developed,  it  finally 
comes  into  friendship  and  union  with  the  exist- 
ing State.  The  civil  magistrate  acknowledges 
Christianity;  makes  the  Christian  Church  the 
Church  of  the  realm  by  stamping  her  decisions 
vespecting  doctrine,  discipline,  polity,  and  wor- 
ship as  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  conversely  makes 
the  (Roman)  empire  Christian,  by  admitting 
Christian  principle  into  its  legislation.  So  there 
arises  a  fellowship  also  between  the  Church  and 
the  existing  culture ;  or  rather  the  already  exist- 
ing fellowsnip  is  cherished  and  developed. 

But  this  union  is  every  way  defective.  Jewish 
and  heathen  ideas  crowd  into  the  Church  with 
a  Beoularizing  influence ;  as  in  the  worship  of 


images  and  in  the  hierarchy.  Christian  freedom 
becomes  in  many  ways  impaired  by  a  heathen- 
like despotism,  and  Christian  culture  adulter- 
ated witn  foreign  ingredients.  In  short,  there 
arises  a  corrupting  amalagation  of  the  Christian 
and  the  unchristian,  which  continues  to  this 
day  in  the  decrepit  church  of  the  East,  the 
native  region  of  Christianity,  but  no  longer  pos- 
sessing any  sufficient  organ  for  the  purifying 
and  renovating  energy  inherent  therein. 

In  the  West,  through  the  practical  energy  of 
the  Roman  character,  Christianity  reaches  a 
higher  position.   Firmly  keeping  the  traditional 

Sath,  bent  on  unity,  amidst  all  the  divisions  of 
reek  Christendom,  the  Roman  Church  rises 
to  independence  even  towards  the  civil  power ; 
the  more  easily,  since  the  Roman  empire  soon 
dissolves  in  the  West,  and  the  stormy  times  give 
abundant  scope  for  that  courage,  that  energy, 
that  self-denying  devotion,  which  form  a  strong 
moral  support  for  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  Thus  compacted  the  Church  gains  a  vast 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  newly-con- 
verted Germanic  tribes,  becoming,  by  virtue  of 
her  legal  constitution  and  her  Roman  spirit  of 
jurisprudence,  the  model  and  foster-mother  of 
civil  institutions  in  the  new  empires.  These 
States  ^rew  up,  almost  from  the  first,  under 
church  influence,  and  practically  at  least,  re- 
cognised Christianity  in  its  Church  form  as  the 
foundation  and  rule  of  their  institutions ;  being 
deterred,  too,  from  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
powerful  instrument  of  the  ban.  Conscious  of 
her  spiritual  supremacy,  the  Church  now  re- 
solved to  make  the  Stites  entirely  dependent  on 
herself,  to  merge  all  their  authority  in  her  own, 
which  she  regarded  as  that  of  Cfhrist  himself 
(the  Pope  the  vicar  of  Christ),  and  recognise 
them  as  mere  fiefs.  Thus,  she  would  assert  a 
lordship  over  all  culture,  especially  over  science, 
which  in  fact  first  proceeded  from  her,  and 
developed  itself  in  her  service. 

But  in  the  State  also,  thus  growing  out  of  the 
Christian  principle,  and  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  conformed  thereto  in  its  laws 
and  administration,  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom awoke  the  sense  of  independence,  of  co-or- 
dination with  the  Church,  as  a  power  equally 
representing  Christ  and  ruling  in  his  name. 
Hence  the  contest  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
empire,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  age  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  result 
partly  in  favor  of  the  Papacy,  but  on  the  whole 
raises  the  State  to  a  growing  independence  in 
its  sphere,  and  emboldens  it  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Church ;  which  it  gradually 
does  with  success.  Culture,  likewise,  begins  to 
come  out  from  under  ecclesiastical  tutelage,  and 
to  move  freely ;  battling,  partly  in  the  service 
of  Christianity  itself,  against  hierarchical  usur- 
pation and  degeneracy  of  church  life,  and, 
openly  or  secretly,  with  earnest  denunciation  or 
keen  satire,  resolutely  subjecting  the  condition 
of  the  Church  hitherto  to  a  scathing  criticism. 

This  whole  struggle  for  freedom  in  these  two 
spheres  of  Christianity,  acquires  a  firm  consist- 
ency in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  establishment  withia 
the  Church  herself  of  the  principle,  that  in 
Christendom  the  different  spheres  have  equaP 
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divine  authority ;  that  by  Qneonditional  self^ur- 
render  to  God,  and  reliance  on  his  grace  in 
Christ,  all  the  relations  of  our  life  become  bolv 
to  the  Lord ;  that  faith  makes  every  human  calc- 
ine a  real  service  of  God. 

l)ut  now  several  different  views  asserted  them- 
selves. With  the  Roman  Catholics  things  re- 
mained as  they  had  been ;  the  Church  endeavor- 
ing, secretly  or  openly,  to  maintain  her  tutelage, 
making  or  revoking  concessions  according  to 
circumstances,  and  renewing  her  old  preten- 
sions. Among  the  Reformed,  especially  out  of 
Gofmnny,  a  mure  or  less  rigid  distinction  of  the 
several  Bphores  prevailed,  agreeably  to  the  whole 
strictly  common-sense  character  of  this  part  of 
evangelical  Christendom;  the  English  nation, 
indeed,  joining  the  spiritual  power  to  the  tem- 
poral, but  thereby  calling  forth  an  array  of  dis- 
senting communities,  which,  with  the  Scotch, 
insisted  on  separation.  Lutheranism,  finally, 
maintained  a  unity  in  distinction,  which  easily 
degenerated,  however,  into  confusion,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  opposition  to  a  rising  theological 
hierarchy,  into  an  inferior  papal  and  territorial 
union  of  the  two ;  thus  furnishing  a  corrective 
for  the  Reformed  tendency  to  separation.  Thus 
much  as  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  department  of  culture  passed — ^is  passing — 
through  vast  fluctuations.  Conquering  its  free- 
dom at  all  points,  and  reacting  against  its  long 
pupilage  and  bondage  under  theology,  it  has 
apparently  deserted  Christianity.  But  in  its 
untrammelled  progress,  giving  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  wholesome,  a  perfectly 
free  course  towards  their  end,  it  turns  unmis- 
takably into  the  path  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  co-operates  with  the  other  spheres  to  pre- 
pare that  state  of  perfection. 

This  perfection,  however,  will  not  be  the  pro- 
duct of  such  activity  of  Christian  humanity,  but 
the  effect  of  a  new  divine  act,  which  we  denote, 
according  to  Scripture,  as  the  coming  of  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  This  will  be  a  regenera- 
tion (naXvf^tvt>slai  Matt.  19 :  28) ;  new  in  relar 
tion  to  all  before  it,  though  reacned  through  the 
whole  previous  development ;  like  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  manifold  movement  of  the 
pre-Christian  world.  Holy  love  will  prevail, 
oringring  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
into  living  unity,  making  order  freedom,  and 
freedom  order.  Christianity  will  be  clearly 
known  as  the  all-ruling  power  in  the  world, 
Christ  as  the  personal  principle  of  all  its  sal- 
vation. Christianity,  the  true  humanity,  ex- 
hibiting human  life  in  its  divine  truth  and 
glory,  —  as  old  in  its  preparatory  steps  as  the 
world,  and  in  its  divine  principle  without  be- 
ginning,— will  also  stand  as  long  as  the  world, 
nay,  outlast  it,  and  eternally  bloom  and  bear 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  its  head,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all.  While  all  so-called  humanism,  all 
culture,  which  sets  aside  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  ignores  his  truly  divine  dimity,  must  per- 
petually prove  inhuman,  corrupting  and  deform- 
ing mankind,  Christianity,  rooted  in  the  living; 
Christ  of  history,  restoring  roan  to  his  consti- 
tutional right  as  man,  implanting  and  nourish- 
ing respect  and  love  for  man,  and  carrying  our 
~"vture  to  its  ideal  perfection,  will  come  forth 


victorious  from  every  conflicfe,  and  more  pure 
from  every  attempted  corruption,  till  it  shsil 
celebrate  its  triumph  in  the  universal  comple- 
tion of  our  race. 

But  if  Christianity  alone  adequately  brings 
out  the  idea  of  humanity,  every  other  h^hX^m, 
which  would  assert  rival  claims,  must  pr^sient 
only  an  imperfect,  or  a  perverted  and  impoie 
form  of  human  life.  Judaism,  heathenism,  .ind 
Islam  are  instances  of  this.  All  three  either 
want  the  true  theanthropic  mediation,  or  reject 
it  and  substitute  a  finite,  created  mediauon, 
which  is  really  none  at  all.  Judaism  reste  on 
its  law,  its  whole  legal  system,  vrith  its  foonders 
and  interpreters;  Heathenism,  on  all  sorts  of 
creaturely  beings,  human,  superhuman,  and  is- 
femal ;  Islam,  on  its  pretended  prophets,  with 
its  Koran.  AH  these,  according  as  they  m 
local  or  national  in  character,  fail  to  reco^niie 
and  appreciate  the  universal ;  nil  are  pariiat 
laristic, — And  they  are  u^rly  tnadequaie  to  ik 
realizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Judaism,  be/ore  Christ,  had  in  its  propheej 
and  its  types  a  progessively  unfolding  pattern 
of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  itself 
considered,  it  was  a  national  lt'(;nl  theocrser. 
Religious  community  was  blend ird  with  citiI; 
government  was  made  immediately  dependeot 
on  religion ;  but  from  the  merely  legal  chanieter 
of  the  religion,  the  government  revealed  &b 
almost  constant  tendency  to  break  avray  from  it, 
and  so  went  towards  ruin.  And  culture,  apart 
from  the  strictly  religious  product  of  sacred 
poetry,  was  rather  a  thing  received  from  abroad, 
and  tended  more  to  corrupt  than  to  elevate  the 
popular  life.  Christianity,  however,  reveals  the 
universal  evangelical  theocracy,  received  into 
the  human  will  by  the  act  of  all-atoning  bol; 
love.  In  this  theocracy  the  ecclesiastical  aihl  th« 
civil,  instead  of  being  immediately  connected, 
stand  in  mediate  organic  unity,  and  the  atoning 
love  reveals  its  power  in  producing  a  pablic 
morality  corresponding  to  the  religious,  ginng 
birth  to  a  true  State  life ;  and  in  pervading  all 
culture  with  its  spirit,  and  thus  inducicg  a  tme 
appropriation  of  what  at  first  was  foreign.— 
The  post- Christian  Judaism  is  a  mere  niio  of 
the  old ;  a  wearisome  legal  service,  incapable 
of  any  true,  vigorous  organisation,  either  in 
religion,  politics,  or  culture,  and  in  all  respects 
dependent  on  abhorred  Christianity  to  proloag 
its  miserable  existence;  a  restless  waodetiog 
and  a  fruitless  seardi. 

Heathenism,  in  its  pre-ChrisHan  i^^.  unqo» 
tionably  produced  many  and  magnificent  insti- 
tutions. But  it  uniformly  confounds  the  civil 
with  the  religious,  and  involves  the  deified  crea- 
turely powers  in  political  life,  and  in  many 
ways  makes  them  tools.  Civil  life  itself  is  foil 
of  caprice,  ambition,  despotbm;  no  rights  of 
man  as  such ;  families,  tribes,  nations,  ruling 
and  serving,  regardless  of  olaim :  a  mere  a^!^ 

fation,  incoherent  and  ever  falling  to  pieces. 
inally,  culture  grows  out  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment; but  in  its  vigorous  progress,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  frees  itself  more  and 
more  from  religion,  and  works  against  it;  therebj, 
however,  cutting  off  its  own  root  and  inducing 
its  own  decay.  —  Ibst-Chrisiian  heathenism  is 
an  inwardly  decomposing  mass  of  supentitico* 
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It  produces,  in  every  department,  only  Tiun  and 
Belf-destructiTe  efforts  towards  organisation,  and 
drags  oat  a  pitiable  mock-life  on  its  past  history, 
or  on  stimulus  from  without. 

Lastly,  Mohammedanism  indeed  accomplished 
a  mighty  work  in  its  first  battle  and  rivalry  with 
a  Christianity  partly  dead,  and  partly  as  yet  in 
its  youthful  development.  But  its  great  spread 
was  due  in  part  to  outward  force,  and  in  part  to 
its  first  zeal,  and  an  inward  superiority  over 
'what  was  defunct  or  yet  rude ;  and  to  the  fact, 
besides,  that  it  gratified  the  pride  and  sensuouft- 
ness  of  human  nature.  As  a  religious  system,  it 
has  a  gradually  stiffening  legal  character;  in 
State,  it  is  despotic,  now  cruel,  now  more  mild ; 
in  culture  it  has  reached  onlv  a  transient  bloom, 
and  perpetually  reveals  itself  as  a  power  of  in- 
humanity, blasting  all  culture  and  bringing  sad 
desolation  in  its  train. 

From  such  a  comparison,  Christianity  comes 
forth  as  the  perfect  form  of  human  life.  And 
of  it,  as  the  genuine  kingdom  of  God,  the  apos- 
tle's word  is  true:  "All  things  are  yours," 
(1  Cor.  3  :  21).  All  efforts  and  attainments  in 
every  department  of  life,  have  to  do  it  service 
and  fall  into  its  possession.  The  symbolical 
creation  of  the  jBast,  already  adopted  into  the 
Old  Testament  religion,  enters  into  the  worship 
of  the  New,  sanctified  by  its  spirit.  The  sacri- 
fice and  artistic  products  of  the  Grecian  life 
Christianity  appropriates,  and  in  its  way  repro- 
duces and  elevates.  So  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome. — All  these  together  are  taken  up  and 
moulded  in  novel  and  original  style  by  the 
Christianized  Germanic  mind,  which  thus  raises 
what  Christianity  had  acquired  from  the  pre- 
Christian  world  out  of  cTudaistic  petrifaction 
and  heathenish  corruption  to  evangelical  free- 
dom, purity,  and  vital  flow. 

This  is  evangelical  Protestant  Christianity,  as 
opposed  to  the  dead  or  dying  Greek  Christianity 
in  the  East,  and  Roman  in  the  West.  Protes- 
tantism leaves  the  other  spheres  of  life  free, 
seeking  only  to  rule  in  them  by  the  energy  of 
the  spirit;  and,  by  restoring  a  pure  religious 
basis,  it  brings  the  sphere  of  religion,  as  well  as 
those  of*  law  and  culture,  into  proper  organiza- 
tion and  development.  Greek  Christianity  makes 

*  The  following  8t»tiaties  make  no  pretension  to  en- 
tire Accvrmoy;  yet  they  aim  at  the  troth,  and  are  the 
result  of  many  yean'  compilation : 

Evangelical  (United) 11,524,000 

Lutheran 20,014,000 

Reformed* 8,127,000 

Catholica 148,908,000 

Janseniitii 5,000 

United  Greeki 3,892,000 

Maronites 140,000 

Chaldeans 20,000 

United  Armenians. 94,000 

Orthodox  Greeks 86,619,000 

Armenians 3,787,000 

Jacobites 84>000 

CopU •..  80,000 

Abyssinian  Monophysites ,.  100,000 

Nestorians 100,000 

282,452,000 


•  This  li  exdusitely  of  Presbyterians,  Methodkts,  Indepen* 
deaU,  Baptiflta,  BMeden,  Waldsndaos,  Ao^  which  are  all  Re- 
lisraed  in  distinetion  ftom  Lutherans  proper,  Bom.  Oath.,  ete. 


theory,  dogma,  the  foundaUon ;  orthodoxy  the 
shibboleth ;  mixing  them  everywhere  with  poli« 
tics  and  culture ;  thus  destroying  all  true  free- 
dom of  motion.  Roman  Christianity,  with  its 
idea  of  universal  authority,  would  reduce  all 
the  ^  powers  or  spheres  of  human  life  to  legal 
subjection.  Protestant  Christianity,  averse  to 
all  abstract  unity  and  universality,  seeks  a 
living,  cranio  catholicity,  which  shall  work 
itself  out  m  the  free  activity  of  the  particular 
and  individual.' 

Literature :  Petersen :  Die  Lehre  von  der  Kir 
che.     Vllmann :  Das  Wesen  des  Christen thums. 

Kling. — E,  D.  Yeomans, 

Chriatiaiuty,  the  Qerman  Society  for  Pro- 
moting, was  founded  by  Johth  Urlsperger^  D,  2>., 
of  Augsburg,  (a  native  of  WUrtemberg),  in 
Basel,  Au^.  30,  1780.  Its  object  was  indicated 
by  its  origmal  name :  "  The  German  Society  for 
promoting  pure  Doctrine  and  true  Piety"  Its 
means  were,  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
old  and  new  evangelical  books,  in  cheap  form, 
and  consistent  personal  piety  combined  with 
deeds  of  Christian  charity  on  the  part  of  its 
members.  Rules  of  conduct  were  adopted, 
meetings  for  mutual  edification  held,  and  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  opened.  Its  first 
agent  was  Schmid,  of  WUrtemberg ;  after  him 
Stein kopff,  of  London,  and  Blumhardt,  (the  sub- 
sequent Inspector  of  the  Missionary  Society). 
Numerous  branches  were  established  Jn  the 
chief  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  correspondence  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society  were  prepared,  and  sent  to  the 
various  branches,  first  in  writing,  but  after 
1784  in  the  monthly:  "  Sammlungen  fUr  Lieb- 
haber  chr.  Wahrheit."  In  1784,  Basel  was 
made  the  centre  of  the  Society's  operations,  and 
its  named  changed  to  "  Die  Deutsche  Christen- 
thamsgesellschau."  It  now  spread  rapidly, 
embracing,  as  it  did,  all  the  objects  now  engag- 
ing the  organization  for  Inner  and  Outer  Mis- 
sions :  the  circulations  of  Bibles  and  Tracts,  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  rich,  the  aid  of  Protestants 
in  Rom.  Cath.  countries,  and  the  evangelizing 
of  the  latter,  &c.  &c.  Its  resources  were  limited, 
and  its  obstacles  numerous  ;  but  it  quietly  pur- 
sued its  course,  and  acquired  increasing  influ- 


Brought  forward, 

Thomas'Christians  (of  whom  160,000 

are  eonneeted  with  the  K.  Church). 

Episcopalians ».. 

Presbyterians .m.... 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Independents 

Quakers.. •..••.. 

Tunken ^ 

Shakers ....«.•• 

Moravians.. ....«• 

Mennonites t........... • 

Universalists 

Christians 

Unitarians 

Mormons 

Seeeders.,...^ 

Cameroniaas • 

Glassites » • 

Waldensians 

Remonstrants 

Swedenborgians 


262,452,000 

220,000 

12,357|000 

5,700,000 

3,598,000 

4,638,000 

1,469,000 

160,000 

30,000 

6,000 

192,000 

189,000 

600,000 

800,000 

190,000 

50,000 

120,000 

17,000 

10,000 

20,000 

5,0OC 

7,000 


Whole  number  of  Christians........  292*330,000 
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enoe.  Thoa  it  gradually  created  a  necessity  for 
distinct  organizations  for  its  several  obiects,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  Basel  Bible  Society,  1804,  and 
the  Ev.  Missionary  Society,  1816,  and  other 
beneficent  institutions.  By  the  growth  of  these 
its  own  life  was  overshadowed,  so  that  it  now 
has  a  merely  nominal  existence,  represented, 
almost  solely,  by  its  untiring  friend,  Treasuier 
C,  F.  Sputter^  who  has  clung  to  it  for  more  than 
50  years.  With  him  the  »9ciety  itself,  doubt- 
less, will  become  extinct,  and  its  funds  will  be 
S'ven  to  one  of  its  offspring.  The  archives  of 
e  Society  are  a  rich  source  of  material  for  the 
history  of  the  past  70  years. — (Com p.  BeitrUge 
I.  vaterland.  Gesch.,  herausg.  v.  d.  hist.  Gesellsch. 
in  Basel.  6.  4,  197,  &c.).  A.  Ostxrtaq.* 

Cluristology. — ^The  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
It  treats  of  hts  person  and  his  work*  These  two 
are  inseparable ;  since  it  is  only  by  being  such 
a  person  that  he  is  a  Saviour,  the  Mediator  of 
the  divine  scheme  of  redemption.  His  whole 
personality  comprises  essentially  the  saving 
efficiency;  and,  conversely,  to  understand  the 
work  we  must  know  the  person. 

According  to  the  apostles,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Churcn  in  all  ages,  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  the  unit^  of  God  and  man ;  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  realization  of  the  mutual  indwell- 
ing of  God  and  man  in  Jesus,  an  individual, 
conscious  subject,  under  the  earthly  form  and 
relations.  This  personal  union  of  divinity  and 
humanity  is  in  principle  the  accomplishment  of 
tiie  divine  plan  of  salvation.  It  embodies  the 
unchangeable  love  which  cannot  forsake  this 
relic  of  God-like  humanity,  even  in  its  guilty 
self  estrangement  from  God,  but  is  bent  on  its 
restoration.  In  this  person  lies  the  basis  of  all 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  Here 
God  creates  for  himself,  what  is  most  of  all  im- 
portant, the  possibility  of  his  being  re-united 
with  the  sinful  race  in  a  real  communion  of 
life.  For  this  person,  in  all  its  action  and  suf- 
fering, shows  as  clearly  that  God  condemns  sin, 
08  that  he  has  merc^  on  the  sinner ;  thus  making 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  appear  consistent  with  his 
threaten ings  against  the  guilty;  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  the  power  to  awaken  sinners  in  their 
innermost  soul,  and  to  lead  them,  with  the  most 
decided  self-condemnation,  to  a  sincere  and  con- 
fiding surrender  to  forgiving  grace;  and  thus 
the  sinner,  yielding;  to  reconciliation,  united  to 
Christ,  and  partaking  throughout  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  God-man,  becomes  furnished  unto  all 

Sod  works.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  thean- 
ropio  personalit;^  could  suffice  for  such  a 
saving  work ;  nothing  more  is  required.  This 
is  the  absolute,  real  existence  of  divine  truth 
and  grace  in  the  conscious  life  of  man ;  an  exist- 
ence rising  and  continuing  in  free  self-determi- 
nation. It  thus  forms  a  fixed  point  on  which 
the  human  race,  originally  destined  to  bear  the 
image  of  God,  can  erect  itself  again ;  an  effica- 
cious inception  of  the  real  likeness  of  God ;  the 
potential  renovation  of  the  race.  Then  the  sin- 
tul  nature,  freely  yielding  itself  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Son,  the  original  and  perfect 
image  of  God,  is  exalted  to  the  state  of  adoption, 
and  becomes  conscious  of  its  exaltation  by  the 
Hving  power  of  Christ,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
Qod  dwelling  in  the  heart;  the  Spirit  which 


forthwith  produces,  and  goes  on  to  unfold  the 
filial  sentiment  and  purpose  in  the  child  of  God. 

That  this  doctrine  has  an  apostolic  root,  thst 
its  germ  appears  complete  in  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony, is  beyond  dispute ;  for,  granting  all  the 
assumptions  of  the  laxest  modern  criticism,  ire 
have  proof  enough  left  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  -the  Galatians, 
which  remain  un({uestioned  as  the  productioos 
of  St.  Paul.  But  if  we  take  as  we  surely  may, 
all  the  so-called  homologomena  as  coming  from 
the  apostolic  school,  and  as  having  the  force  of 
apostolic  testimony,  we  may  hold  that  Christ'i 
testimony  concerning  himself,  having  the  im* 
port  of  a  revelation,  in  words  and  deeds,  of  his 
own  views  of  himself,  declares  him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  in  a  sense  not  relative,  but  import- 
ing his  absolute  unity  and  equality  with  God 
(«.  g.  Matt  11 :  27 ;  28 :  18,  sqq ;  9  : 2,  sqq;  S: 
42,  sqq.).  In  harmony  with  this,  St.  John  as- 
serts the  remotest  pre-existence  of  this  person, 
the  very  eternity  or  its  divine  principle.  And 
thus,  according  to  him,  the  Son,  who  appeared 
as  the  Word  made  flesh  in  order  to  cflfect  re- 
demption, has  his  root  in  an  eternal  second  pe^ 
son  of  the  Godhead.  Thus,  in  fact,  he  represents 
himself  as  the  eternal  object  of  the  divme  lore. 
(John  17 :  24 ;  comp.  8 :  58 ;  6  :  62,  sq.).  And 
as  well  the  Ttpotymafuvoi  of  Peter  (I  Pet.  1 :  20 j. 
which  points  to  God's  eternal  contemplation  of 
Christ  in  his  redeeming  office,  yet  to  be  rerealed, 
as  Peter's  way  of  applying  to  Christ  what  is 
said  concerning  the  Old  Testament  xv^ 
(Lord),  (according  to  the  probable  readin|, 
xvpcoy  th¥  :tP^foir),  makes  it  not  improbable  thtt 
Christ  is  identified  by  Peter  with  the  Lord  of 
(he  Old  Testament,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
covenant,  or  angel  of  the  covenant,  in  whom  ii 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  23 :  21) ;  and  that  he 
is  considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of 
that  person.  Paul  makes  this  clear  (I  Cor. 
10 :  4,  sqq.),  and  his  teaching,  like  that  of  John, 
leads  decidedly  to  an  antemundane  power  (prin- 
ciple), which  in  due  time  became  manifest  in  a 
historical  individuality. 

After  the  anostolic  age  we  have  to  distin- 
guish, with  reference  to  Christology,  the  period 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  from  the  following  times. 
Those  fathers,  in  their  statements  of  sound  do^ 
trine,  reasserted  the  apostolic  testimony,  with 
incipient  motions  towards  a  further  dogmatie 
presentation  of  the  human  side  of  this  person, 
as  well  as  the  divine.  In  the  subsequent  put 
of  the  second  century,  and  through  the  third 
and  fourth,  this  doctrinal  tendency  is  farther 
unfolded,  in  opposition,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Jewish-Christian  Ebionism,  which  reduces  the 
divinity  to  a  mere  spiritual  endowment,  and  de- 
grades Christ  to  a  man,  with  the  highest  kind 
and  largest  measure  of  spiritual  gifts,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  a  Gentile-Christian  Docetism. 
which  denies  the  human  in  Christ,  and  makei 
him  only  an  apparition  of  a  superhuman,  or  s 
supermundane  power.  It  then  aavanced  farther 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  distinctions  in  God. 
Here,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  three  sepa- 
rate beings,  one  subordinate  to  another,  and  to 
a  monarchian  view,  reducing  the  distinction  to 
mere  circumstances  of  manifestation,  or  of 
modes  of  operation,  it  elicited  the  clear  and  set- 
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tied  conception  of  a  Trinity  in  one  and  the 
same  essence ;  Three  in  One.  In  these  discns- 
Btons,  moreoTer,  Cbristology  rose  above  the 
idea,  ns  well  of  a  union  of  the  Deity  in  general 
with  the  human  nature,  as  of  the  appearance 
of  a  relatively  divine  power,  a  superhuman 
Fpirit  in  human  form  (whether  distinctly  in  the 
Docetistic  shajA  or  approaching  it),  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  real  union  of  the  absolutely  divine 
Logos  with  the  physical  corporeal  nature  of 


man. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
Cbristology  had  so  advanced  as  to  gain  a  stricter 
definition  of  ike  two  natures  in  (he  one  person. 
As  it  afterwards  pressed,  on  the  one  hand,  to- 
wards the  perfect  unity  of  the  person,  it  became 
liable  to  confound  the  two  natures,  or  allow  the 
human  to  be  so  absorbed  by  the  overpowering 
divine,  as  to  destrov  the  real  it  v  of  the  human 
development  in  Christ,  and  of  nis  atoning  suf- 
ferings and  death.  As  it  inclined,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assert  the  distinction  of  natures,  espe- 
cially the  true  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
human,  it  was  liable  to  adopt  a  mere  combina- 
tion or  conjunction,  in  which  the  human  might 
appear  only  as  a  dwelling  place  of  the  divine. 
This  would,  indeed,  provide  for  the  truly  human 
development,  and  the  human  suffering  and 
death,  but  must  impair  that  personal  unity  on 
which  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  work  de- 
pends. The  mutual  adjustment  of  the  two  ten- 
dencies, which  presented  the  union  at  once 
without  separation,  confusien  or  conversion,  at 
first  as  to  toe  natures,  and  afterwards  as  to  their 
Tolitions  and  acts,  was  the  fruit  of  more  pro- 
tracted controversy. 

Here  the  Christological  labor  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  started  from  the  divine,  or  theo- 
logical side,  reached  its  goal.  It  took  up,  in- 
deed, the  human  want  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
his  adaptation  to  that  want ;  but  usually  more 
in  an  incidental  way,  as  pre-supposed  or  inferred 
in  connection  with  the  chief  matter  in  question — 
the  person  and  its  two  natures.  The  Christo- 
logical discussions  of  the  Western  Church  took 
a  different  course.  Here  the  starting  point  was 
anthropology.  The  great,  agitating  question 
related  to  human  sin,  and  the  need  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  alienation  of  man  from  God  by  sin, 
the  necessity  of  his  restoration  on  account  of 
the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  being  restored  in  any 
other  way,  seemed  to  call  for  a  Redeemer,  both 
human  and  divine,  whoi  by  his  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  and  submission  to  the  curse  of  sin, 
even  to  death,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
xni^bt  establish  for  himself  an  infinite  merit 
which  should  avail  for  his  brethren  of  the  hu- 
man race.  This  view,  suggested  by  IrensBUs 
and  Athanasius,  pursued  by  Augustine  and  his 
school,  carried  out  by  Anselm,  of  Canterbury, 
and  variously  modified  by  his  successors,  charac- 
terized the  middle  age,  and  superseded  the 
earlier  and  more  or  less  fantastical  theories  of 
redemption. 

With  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  person  of  Christ  and  its  action  took 
the  foremost  ground.  Anselm  brought  forward 
the  idea  of  an  infinitely  meritorious  life  of  the 
Ood-man,  whose  voluntary  sacrifice  called  for  a 


corresponding  recompense.  This  elemental  con- 
ception does  not  afterwards  disappear ;  but  the 
predominant,  the  characteristic  view  of  redemp- 
tion, becomes  more  and  more  distinctly  that  of 
the  personal  action  of  Christ,  extending  through 
the  whole  life  of  the  God-man,  and  reaching  its 
height  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  the 
highest  expression  of  divine  love.  Tet  it  was 
always  the  increasing  effort  of  Christian  science 
to  conceive  all  this  as  the  action  of  true  hu- 
manity in  its  essence  and  centre ;  in  its  head,  as 
truly  representing  the  image  of  God  in  the  whole ; 
in  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam.  There  followed, 
however,  upon  this  very  effort,  a  reaction  against 
the  old  way  of  speaking  of  the  two  natures. 
This  reaction,  in  a  fantastic  aberration,  like 
that  of  Schwenokfeld,  asserts  a  heavenly  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  even  a  heavenly  corporiety ; 
reviving,  in  some  sort,  the  older  Apollinarlan 
notions,  which  would  make  Christ  not  truly 
partaker  of  our  nature.  In  the  abstract  intel- 
lectualism  of  the  rationalistic  school,  this  reac- 
tion asserts  a  mere  humanity  for  Christ,  which 
divests  him  of  his  true  redeeming  power.  Yet, 
in  its  sound  development,  it  arrives  at  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  image  of  God,  in  which  the 
divine  Logos,  the  eternal  archetype  of  humanity, 
has  been  immanent  in  humanity  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  manifests  himself  in  full  personal 
reality  only  in  Christ.  This  is,  then,  the  true 
personality ;  of  God,  the  absolute  image ;  for 
man,  the  absolute  archetype.  In  all  the  motions 
of  this  person,  as  well  in  doing  as  in  suffering, 
he  is  so  pervaded  by  holy  love,  as  to  present 
humanity  in  himself  truly  righteous  and  plea- 
ing  to  God.  Hence  the  righteousness  of  sinful 
men  consists  in  the  trustful  surrender  of  their 
innermost  principle  of  personality  to  coalescence 
with  him ;  and  then  this  righteousness  approves 
itself  by  progressively  realizing  this  unity  with 
the  personal  archetype  in  all  the  spontaneous 
motions  of  life,  throughout  the  various  relations 
of  human  existence. 

We  here  return  to  the  hints  with  which  we 
started.  We  have  here  the  true  mean  between 
every  form  of  the  merely  transcendent  on  the 
one  hand,  which  makes  Christ  only  a  being 
higher  than  ourselves,  remote  from  us,  and  in 
another  world;  and,  on  the  other,  a  mere  panthe- 
istic immanence,  which  finds  the  God-man,  not 
in  a  historical,  individual  personality,  but  only 
in  human  development  as  a  whole,  which  makes 
nothing  of  Jesus  but  the  occasion  for  awaken- 
ing in  humanity  the  sense  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human ;  not  the  real,  perfect,  personal 
God-man,  embodying  the  efficacious  principle 
for  assimilating  men  to  his  own  life.  To  estab- 
lish a  Cbristology  which  shall  fairly  unite  what 
is  true  in  these  extremes  of  the  immanent  and 
the  transcendent,  is  the  problem  with  which  our 
theological  science  is  now  occupied. 

In  solving  this  Christological  problem,  we 
have  the  best  of  all  helps  in  critical  examina- 
tions of  the  history  of  previous  endeavors  in  this 
department.  We  thus  learn  what  mental  labor 
has  been  bestowed  here,  and  gather  also  copious 
material  for  new  uses.  Such  a  help  we  have  in 
the  able  work  of  Domer,  Especially  may  we 
profit  by  thoroughly  estimating  the  efforts  to 
improve  Cbristology,  at  and  since  the  reforma- 
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lion,  in  the  Lotheran  as  in  the  Reformed  theo- 
logy ;  tracing  oarefally,  as  well  the  ChriBtologt- 
cal  glimpBee  of  a  oreative  mind,  like  Luther'e, 
as  the  controversies  between  the  theologians  of 
the  two  evangelical  oommonions.  Here  the 
equally  learned  and  judicious  Schneekenburger 
has  ably  led  the  way.  With  all  this»  however, 
must  be  joined  a  sound  speculation,  in  which 
the  Christian  sentiment  or  Ood,  self^  and  the 
world,  may  be  unfolded  in  due  form ;  a  specular 
tion  which  can  profit,  not  only  by  the  gfoat 
modern  thinkers,  as  Schleiermaoher,  Sohelling, 
Hegel,  Fr.  Bader,  but  also  by  the  profound 
minds  of  former  times,  as  J.  Boehme,  Oetinger, 
and  others.  We  have  promising  beginnings  of 
this  kind  in  the  labors  of  Sengler,  Fischer  (in 
Erlangen),  Rothe,  Liebner,  Lange,  and  others. 

The  Lutheran  theology  made  an  important 
advance  with  its  doctrine  of  the  "  communicatio 
idianiaium.*'  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
more  prudent  upholders  of  the  Lutheran  view 
as  a  whole  (as  Thomasins),  that  this  theory 
involves  a  communication  on  both  sides;  that 
the  divine  should  partake  of  the  human  as  the 
human  of  the  divine ;  that  there  must  be  a  real, 
mutual  interpenetration  of  the  two  natures. 
This  necessarily  presupposes  a  real  exinanition 
(jmho^k)  of  the  divine.  Can  we  thus  hold  a 
"  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  who  took  unon 
himself  our  nature  at  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
man life  of  Christ  ?"  Thus,  either  the  human 
becomes  an  impersonal  organ  of  the  divine,  and, 
indeed,  long  represses  and  veils  it  by  its  earthly 
infirmity;  though  afterwards,  rising  above  all 
weakness  and  constraint  to  divine  power  and 
glory,  this  human  passes  into  the  aivine ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  natures,  in  which  the  creaturely  condition 
of  the  human  is  so  placed  above  the  earthly 
sphere,  as  to  embarrass  our  faith  in  the  presence 
and  work  of  the  Lord  as  filling  all  in  all.  (Eph. 
1 :  23).  The  humanity  is  considered  as  confined 
to  heaven. 

Must  we  not,  like  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  in 
former  times,  and  Urlsperger  in  later,  distin* 
guish  between  the  Logoe  and  the  Son  of  Ood 
(or,  however,  we  may  state  it),  assuming,  in  the 
absolute  life  of  Ood,  an  eternal  adaptation  of 
the  eternal  Mind  to  think,  to  speak  to  itself;  its 
Word ;  whereby  Ood  makes  his  absolute  fulness 
of  life  objective  to  himself,  as  the  eternal  form 
of  his  being;  (as  *'  Thou") ;  an  essential  charao- 
teristic  of  his  personal  life ;  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  as  the  historical  Son  of  Ood,  as  person,  as 
subject  in  and  of  itself;  since,  even  from  early 
times,  the  most  distinj^uished  theologians  have 
found  this  designation  inadequate  ?  This  Word, 
then,  —  does  it  not  enter  as  creative  principle 
into  its  creature,  the  mediating  and  determining 
power  in  everything?  In  man,  who  was  created 
for  assimilation  to  God,  does  it  not  take  its  place 
as  the  originating  principle  of  the  predestined 
likeness,  the  progressively  operative  archetype 
of  all  divine  life  in  men ;  as  tne  light  shining  in 
darkness  after  the  entrance  of  sin,  (John  1) ;  as 
the  "  primum  mobile"  of  all  postive  and  nega- 
tive preparation  for  redemption;  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  time  it  accomplishes  the  redemption, 
^'^en  it  joins  itself  in  individual  personality  with 


the  human  organism?  But  here  oomcs  into 
view  one  element  more ;  the  uniting  and  thereby 
perfecting  element,  both  in  the  absdlttte  life  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  derivative  life  of  the  God- 
man.  This  is  the  Holy  Ghost  As  he  |»erfMts 
the  personal  life  of  the  Godhead  itself,  by  work- 
ing the  perfect  and  etsmal  coaleaeeoce  of  the 
second  p«rson  with  the  first,  virile  this  first,  as 
*'  I,"  puts  the  second  as  '<Thott,''  so,  in  the  lUe 
of  the  God-man  he  produces,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine, 
and  constitutes  the  individual  personality  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  the  living  image  of  the  trini^ 
God,  God's  own  and  only  begotten  Son ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that  here  ia  given,  in  a  tem- 

f^oral  process,  what,  in  the  former  ease,  is  al^o- 
nte  eternal  life.  Here  we  have  the  oeatral  per- 
sonality. This  is,  however,  quite  different  froe 
a  gross  aggregation  of  all  individual  gifts  and 

E>wers.  It  is  rather  qualitative  and  in  tensive. 
J  the  energy  and  depth  of  its  theantbropic  life 
it  is,  to  all  spiritual  life  in  man,  an  absolot^r 
efficient  archetype ;  the  caosalitj  which  deter- 
mines all,  and  assimilates  all  to  itself.  Bat  this 
personality  is,  by  no  means,  the  mere  resolt  of 
previous  development ;  the  product  of  the  linog 
process  of  humanity  since  the  creation :  aa 
though  the  fall  and  sin  were  only  a  negative 
element  in  human  life.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  ete^ 
nal  Logos,  who,  while  he  is  immanent  in  th« 
life  of  man,  is  yet  also  transoendant,  and,  in 
divine  originality,  executes  "  from  above"  what 
he  has  prepared  by  his  immanent  operation. 

This  sketch,  far  from  pretending  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  Christology,  is  offered  in  the  hope 
of  indicating  the  main  points  for  present  and 
future  discussion.  —  LuenUure,  Darner:  Die 
Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi ;  2  Aosg.  I.  T! j. 
1845,  XL  1,  1853.  Duneker:  Des  heiligen  Ira- 
nilusChristologie,  &c.,G5tt.l843.  Dctm^U  :ZaT 
Geschiehte  der  christiichen  Logoslefare.  Vit 
Logoslehre  Justine.  Gottingen,  1848.  ScAruck- 
en&trger :  Zur  kirchlichen  Christologie.  jyorz- 
heim :  Flammer  u.  Hoffmann,  1848.  Tkitmasiit4 : 
Beitr&ge  tur  kirchlichen  Christologie:  Erlan- 
gen, Blilsing,  1845.  Deraelbe:  ChrisU  Pers<m 
und  Werk :  Erlangen,  1853.  Die  dogmaL 
Werke  von  Schleiermaeher.  Daub,  Marheineke, 
Lange,  Liebner,  ^    Kling. — Dr.  TtomaHM, 

Ohxiftophonu  L,  Si.  and  Martyr.  Though 
long  honored  as  such  br  the  Kotnish  C,  his 
existence  is  doubtful.  The  Bollandiits  (Oct 
1),  and  Greg.  JT.  (ep.  X.,  33),  name  him,  but 
nothing  definite  is  known,  either  as  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  or  time  and  manner  of  bis  life  and 
martyrdom.  Whether,  therefore,  snob  a  persoa 
ever  lived  or  not,  the  traditionary  aeoonnts  of 
him  are  sheer  embellishments,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  derived  from  old  German  mT> 
thology.  These  all  may  be  found  connected  u 
the  Golden  Legends  of  Jacobus  de  Vwamm 
(t  1258).— n.  Pooe,  Nov.,  903-Jiine,  904,  thivw 
his  predecessor,  Leo  Y.,  in  prison,  and  shared 
a  similar  fate  at  the  haiftds  ot  his  succeasor. 

HiazoG.* 
Ohrilt-Order,  a  Portugoeae  order  of  Knights, 
established  in  1317,  by  King  Dionynns,  for  the 
defence  of  the  borders  of  Algarve  against  the 
Moors.  They  were  styled  KnighU  cf  Jena 
Chriitf  and  in  A.  D.  1500  numbmd  450  com- 
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landries,  with  immense  revenues.  Ther  bave 
bared  the  {kte  of  all  the  religioas  foundations 
f  Portugal.  In  1550,  Julius  III.  united  the 
irand  Master's  dignity  with  the  crown  of  Por- 
upal  for  ever.  IIerzoo.* 

Christo  Saenim,  a  religious  sooiety  founded, 
J97-1801,  by'  Onder  van  Vyngaard-Ceanzius, 
burgomaster  of  Delft,  and  some  Walloons.  Its 
>bject  was  the  union  of  all  Christians  upon  the 
:>a8i8  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
itonement.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Mennonites, 
&nd  increased  to  about  3000  members,  including 
some  Rom.  Catholics.  Its  worship,  mainly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  C.  of  England,  was  confined, 
however,  to  the  church  in  Delft.  The  Soc.  soon 
dwindled  down,  so  that,  in  1827,  onl^r  seven 
members  were  found  attending  its  morning-ser- 
vice, but  still  seems  to  have  a  nominal'  exist- 
ence. Its  principles  are  set  forth  in  fui  genooi- 
schap  Chrtsto  sacrum  binnen  Delft:  I^yden, 
1801.  —  (Cyr.  JjPKiJ,  Gesehiedenis  van  de  Kr, 
kerk  in  de  achiiende  eeuw,:  Utrecht,  1809,  X., 
90-140 ;  OaiooiRi,  Hist,  d,  secies  relig,,  Ac. ; 
Staudlin's  u.  Tzschirner's  Archiv  f.  alte  u. 
neue  K.  O.,  I.,  2, 170,  Ac. ;  3, 165,  Ac. ;  Wiogrrs 
kirohl.  Statistik,  II..  278).         Uagenbach.* 

Chrodegang,  (700-766),  son  of  Sigramn  and 
Landrada,  sprang  from  one  of  the  noblest  Ripua- 
rian  Frank  families,  in  Hasbania,  was  devoted 
to  the  Church,  and  after  serving  Charles  Mai^ 
tel  as  Major  damuSt  was  appointed  refsrendarius 
by  him.    This  position  made  him  participate  in 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  and  political  matters  of 
the  age.    In  742,  Pepin  appointed  him  Bishop 
of  Mets.      As  such  he  cooperated  with  Boni- 
face (iiee  Art.)  in  restoring  the  relations  of  the 
empire  with  Rome.     In  753  he  M-as  sent  by 
Pepin  to  rescue  Stephen  II.  from  the  Lombards, 
and  bring  the  Pope  to  Qallia.    His  success  was 
rewarded  with  the  arehiepiscopal  dignity  and 
its  prerogatives,  Ac.    He  gave  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  founding  of  monasteries ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  Gone,  and  the 
restored  one  of  Lorsch.    His  zeal  in  adorning 
and  extendingcburch  edifices  isalso  commended. 
In  764  he  visited  Rome  to  procure  relics  for  his 
churches.     Paul  I.  gave  him  the  remains  of  the 
martyrs  Qorgonins,  Nabor,  and  Nasarias,  which 
be  deposited  in  Gorze,  Hilarium,  and  Lorsch. 
Ue  is  chiefly  distinguished,  however,  for  his 
efTorts  to  promote  ecclesiastical  discipline   in 
the  degenerate  Fnmkish  Church ;  a  work  which 
Bonifsice  partly  accomplished.      He  hoped  to 
effect  this  by  bringing  the  secular  clergy  under 
the  rules  of  the  regulars-— especially  under  the 
rule  of  St  Benedict,  of  Nursia,  with  some  slight 
chan«;es  (thus  for  Abbas  and  PraeposUus  he 
substituted  Episcopus  and  ArehidiacomtSf  and 
canonici  for  manachi).    The  only  points  of  dif- 
ference were  the  distinction  between  the  Ordines 
fnajores  and  mtnoref,  and  the  omission  of  the 
votum  pauperUxtis  (see  Mansi.  CoU.  Cone,  T. 
XIV.  313,  sq,;  Holstbnius,  Codex  reguL  mo- 
wtsi.  et  canonic.,  II.,  69,  sq.    Also  d'Achert, 
SpiciL,  I.,  565, 49.;  IlARTZHBiir,  Cone.  Cferm.,  I., 
p6,  aq.),    Romish  customs  were  also  followed ; 
indeed,  C.  sought  to  introduce  them  generally  in 
Germany    (Pertz,  Monum.    Oerm.,  IL,  268.) 
0.  held  the  See  of  Metz  for  23  y.,  5  m.,  and  5  d. ; 
died,  Maroh  6,  766 ;  and  was  buried  in  Gorse.  I 


(See  Pauli  Warnefrim,  lib.  de  episc.  Mettens. 
(784)  in  Pertz,  I.  c.  II.,  267-8.  Vita  Chrod. 
in  J.  G.  EccARB,  Comm.  de  rel.  Franc.  Orient, 
I.,  912,  sq. ;  Pertz  in  the  transact,  of  the  Royal 
Acad,  of  Sc.,  of  Berlin :  Bcrl.,  1853, 4to.,  507,  Ac. ; 
Acta  Sanct.  of  the  BoUandist,  Martii,  I.,  453, 
sq.;  Rettberg,  K. G.  Deutschl.,  I.,  {  87,  88). 

11.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Ohronioles,  the  title  of  the  two  historical 
books  contained  in  the  third  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  and,  chronologically,  parallel  with  2  Sam. 
and  1  and  2  Kings.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
books  merely  designates  them  as  historical ;  the 
LXX.  add  the  qualifying  term  Ha^^tiTtoiuva  = 
praeiermissa,  to  indicate  their  complementary 
character.  The  present  title  originated  with 
Jerome  (Prol.  gal, :  "  Chronicon  totius  hist, 
divina^'). — The  work,  originally  in  one  book 
(as  still  with  the  Masorets),  was  divided  into 
two  by  the  LXX.  It  was  also,  primarily,  con- 
neoted  with  Ezra  (t.  e,  1  and  2  Ezra,  or  rather 
Ezra  and  Neheminh),  forming  with  it  a  consecu- 
tive work,  by  the  same  author  (comp.  2  Chr. 
36 :  22,  Ac,  with  Ezra  1 : 1-4.  So  Zunz,  gottes- 
dienstl.Vortr.  &c.,  1832, 18,  &c.;  EwALD,Ge8ch.d. 
Yolks  Isr.  II.  Aufl.l,  225,  &q.;  Berth  eau,  Comm. 
zur  Chr.).  There  are,  also,  internal  evidences 
(similarity  of  style,  material,  &q.  &c,)  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  authors  of  these  books  (De  Wette, 
Einl.,  2  196,  b.  note  c. ;  Keil,  Einl.,  407 ;  Ber- 
th bav,  I.  c.  XV. — XX.).  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  assume  that  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  and 
Neh.,  originally  constituted  one  historical  work, 
which  wns  subsequently  divided.  But,  of  course, 
it  wns  written  after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  12 :  47) ;  probably  about  a.  330,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  rule  in  Asia.  The 
opinion  still  held  by  some,  that  Ezra  wrote 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (or  Nehe- 
nuia  and  another  Ezra),  cannot  be  scientifi- 
cally defended.  The  only  truth  at  its  bottom  is, 
that  Ezra  and  Neh.  contain  fragments  from 
books  of  both  those  men.  But  from  1  Chr.  3 : 
16-24 ;  Neh.  12 :  10,  &c.,  22  (cfr.  Jos.  Ant.  XI., 
7,  8),  it  is  evident  that  the  book  was  not  written 
before  or  after  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Jad- 
dua.  From  Cyrus  and  his  successors  being 
called  "  Kings  of  Persia"  (2  Chr.  36  :  22,  and 
often  in  Ezra  and  Neh.),  Ewald  acutely  con- 
cluded that  the  Greek  rule  had  already  begun ; 
the  reckoning  based  on  the  darikonim  (called 
"  drams"  in  1  Chron.  29  :  7,  &c. :  see  Bebrew 
coins),  of  course,  not  at  once  ceasing  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire.  That  the 
Chronicles  were  written  merely  to  supply  the 
omissions  of  earlier  books,  is  refuted  by  their 
lack  of  all  such  allusions,  and  the  repetition  of 
incidents.  The  author  rather  aimed  at  present- 
ing the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  new  aspects, 
dwelling  chieflv  upon  those  portions  for  which 
he  could  consult  original  authorities,  and  which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  admonish  and  cheer  his 
people  under  their  national  misfortunes,  giving 
special  prominence  to  their  remaining  religious 
privileges  and  duties.  Hence,  whilst  in  the 
older  hist,  books  the  prophetic  animus  prevails, 
the  tone  of  Chronicles  is  more  priestlyJevitical, 
so  that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  priest 
{De  WeUe),  or  Levite  (Ewald,  235).  From  the 
fact  that  many  passages  of  Chron.  literally  coin« 
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oide  with  portions  of  earlier  books,  whilst  in 
other  places  it  varies  from  them,  it  was  usaal  for 
rationalistic  critics  to  argoe  in  matters  of  coinci- 
dence the  one  copied  from  the  other,  and  that 
Soints  of  diversity  arose  from  misunderstandings, 
esigned  perversions,  &c.,  (Dx  Wettb,  Beitr., 
&c.,  1806 ;  Grak BKRO,  d.  Ghr.,  &c.,  1823).     But 
the  historical  credibility  of  Ghron.  has  been  fully 
vindicated,   (Kxil,    apologcU  Versuch,   1833; 
Movers,  L  c,  ;  IIavernik,  L  e, ;  Ewald,  I,  c). 
Their  genealogies,  ^.,  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  census  lists.    New  facts,  &c.,  were  ob- 
tained from  prophetic  traditions  or  writings  (I., 
29  :  29 ;  II.,  9  :  29 ;  12 :  15,  kfiX  or  from  the 
book  of  the  "  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel," — pro- 
bably the  general  annals  of  both  kingdoms  (see 
Berths AU,  XXXIII.)  of  which  the  prophetical 
authorities  referred  to  were  a  part,  but  are  dis- 
tinctively   named,    because    known    as    such. 
Smaller  prophetic  writings  mav.  however,  have 
been  in  circulation,  and  used  directly  (II.,  33 : 
19).    That  the  author  was  also  acquainted  with 
1  and  2  Kines,  is  obvious;   but  how  far  he 
used  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  (Ewald,  246, 
262).    For  the  occurrence  in  Chron.  of  passages 
literally  like  some  in  Kings,  may  only  prove  that 
both  drew  from  common  sources.  —  But  were 
these  sources  reliable,  and  were  they  faithfully 
used  in  Chron.  ?     As  to  the  former,  we  find 
nothing  in  Chron.  to  excite  suspicion.    The  dif- 
ferences between  Chron.  and  Kings  in  regard  to 
proper  names,  figures,  &c.,  may,  satisfactorily, 
oe  attributed  to  the  incidental  corruption  of  the 
text    There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
freer  use,  for  purposes  of  edification,  of  the  ori- 
ginal sources  m  Chron.  (see  II.,  13 :  22 ;  24 :  27. 
Cfr.  Bbrtbeau,  XL.).    At  the  same  time  we 
see  that,  in  the  use  of  sources,  the  book  follows 
the  original  rather  slavishly,  only  with  such 
occasional  modifications,  amplifications,  and  re- 
marks as  the  specific  object  in  view  required, 
(I.,  21 : 1 ;  2  Sam.  24: 1 ;  cfr.  De  Wette,  {  190, 
a  and  h ;  KEiL,Einl.,  482-80).    This  peculiarity 
must  be  noted  in  our  estimate  of  the  book  as  a 
historical  work. — The  language,  though  affected 
by  the  sources  used,  is  still  tolerablv  good  He- 
brew, yet  with  many  modernisms  [Zunz,  32; 
Ewald,  252 ;  Bertheau,  XIX.,  &c.).    The  gene- 
alogical tables  have  technicalities  not  ^et  fully 
explained.    The  admission  of  Chron.  into  the 
canon,  is  vindicated  by  its  internal  merits  ;  and 
it  gives  essential  aid  in  the  study  of  the  older 
historical  books.    There  have  been  but  few  com- 
mentators upon  these  books,  and  even  the  oldest 
known  Targum  upon  it  dates  from  the  7th  cent. 
A  good  Commentary  upon  them  is  still  wanted, 
though  man}r  works  introductory  to  its  study 
have  been  written.    The  work  of  Bertheau  is, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  prised  (XV.  Lief.  d. 
exeget.  Uandb.  lom  A.  T.,  1854). 

A.  DiLLMANN.* 

Chrysftnthnt,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  during 
the  earlv  part  of  the  last  cent.,  was  one  of  the 
few  modern  Greek  theologians  of  any  note.  His 
education  was  acquired  at  Constantinople,  in 
Italy,  and  during  European  travels.  As  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Dosi- 
theus.  lie  was  skilled  in  classical  and  mathe- 
matical attainments,  but  especially  in  patristic 
^ore.   As  a  preacher  his  leal  was  great    Under 


him  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Sepakhre  vu  re* 
builc,  by  consent  of  the  Sultan.  C.  also  sdTised 
and  aided  the  Metropol.  Athanauus,  in  pub- 
lishing the  1st  ed.  of  the  IlartMeXM  of  Rdhymm 
Ziga&MUt  1710,  Bokarest  (Tipyo^iWof).  His 
theol.  writings  are :  Ilcpi  rwr  cxxXi^t.  6t^'urr«{ 
drofoXuc^;  f xxJu^f.,  Dt  offic.  cUrkorH'tti  omnium' 
que  ecd,  ordinum  simul  ei  de  quinque  primariit 
patriarch,  sedibus,  Tergob.,  1717. — Dcctr.  vtHis 
depoenit,  ei  confess,  (Greek)  Venet,,  1724.— iVt»- 
eupai.  cedes,  ei  saluiandiformulaey  quibut  uhor 
tur  Graeci  recetUiores  (Greek  and  Latin  in  ti» 
Biblioth,  liter,,  being  a  collection,  Ac.):  London. 
1724.~The  year  of  C.'s  birth  and  death  is  ua- 
known.  (See  Demetr.  Procop.  De  ervHits 
Graeeis,  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.,  ed.  Harl.  XL.  4>*). 
and  VIIL,  331).  Gas?.* 

Clixysippns. — Of  this  rarely-mentiooed  pe^ 
son  we  only  know,  that  he  was  a  native  Cap^tv 
docian,  lived  with  his  brothers  Cosroas  acd 
Gabriel,  in  Syria,  and  then  went  to  Palestioe  t? 
study  under  the  Abbot  Euthymius.  About  4.v}. 
he  was  prior  of  Laura,  then  of  the  church  of  tbe 
Resurrection,  Jerusalem,  where  he  fin&llr  ht- 
came  presbyter,  and  for  ten  years  keeper  of  tbe 
Holy  Cross  (see  Euthtm.  vUa  a  Cyr,  Scyih<^- 
litano  apud  Surium  ad  d,  XX.  Jan.),  We  bav? 
of  him  printed,  a  flowery  and  inflated  Uom Jt 
S.  Deipara  in  Auctar,  Ducaeano  II.,  424  (BibL 
P.P.,  Paris,  1644.  XII.,  668) ;  in  MS.,  EntiM. 
S.  Theod,  Martyris,  in  the  BibL  Caes.  Vih'ich. 
cod,  113  (Lamb.,  lY.,  142).  (See  Fabric.  BibL 
Gr.  ed.  Harl.  X.,  257. 276, 333-4).       Gass,* 

Chrysolo^S,  Petnu,  of  Ravenna,  a  DDted 
preacher,  bom  about  406,  at  Tmola  {Forvm  (V- 
ndii),  was  there  educated  for  the  Church  bv  B. 
Cornelius.     In  433,  he  reluctantly  accepted  lU 
bishopric  of  Ravenna,  then   the  seat  of  tiM 
Western  empire,  and  was  consecrated  br  tbe 
Roman  B.  Sixtus  III.    He  was  sealoos  for  dis- 
cipline and  acts  of  sanctity,  and  opposed  .Ariao- 
ism  and  Eutyches.    His  influence  secured  for 
him  metropolitan  privileges,  and  his  eloquence 
the  surname  Chrysologus.     He  died  at  Tmoli. 
in  450.  (See  Acta  S,  S,  Mii,  i,  VII..  218-121: 
Muraiori  Script,  i,  II.,  ab.  init,  Comp.  Gr^xni 
Thes.  VII.,  1,  lib,  2).    We  have  176  &nii<i^^ 
bearing  his  name,  only  160  of  which  seem  to  be 
really  his.     The  1st  collection  was  made  br 
iWi'x,  B.  of  Ravenna,  in  the  8th  cent,  with  a 
prol.    They  are  short,  earnest  appeaU,  expo** 
tions  of  parables,  exhortations  upon  moral  m 
ascetic  themes,  with  some  dogmatic  and  poleoie 
discourses.      His  exposition  of  tbe  Apostles 
Creed  possesses  historical  value,  preflentins^ 
peculiar  version  of  it,  though  one  oorrespondin* 
with    that    found    in    Rufinus  (Walch.  M 
Symbol,,  62;  IIahn,  Bibl,  d,  Symb,  II).   Only 
one  of  his  epistles  remains,  that  to  Eutjcbei, 
449.~The  1st  ed.  of  the  Sermons  is  that  oir. 
Agapitus  Vineentius:  Bonon.,  1534 ;  often  nm 
lished.     His  discourses  were  also  issued  vitb 
the  works  of  Leo  Magnus,  Max,  Taurin.,  Fulg^^^ 
Rusp.  (Far,  1671,  ed,  Eainaud.  and  hj  othe«- 
The  Ep.  contra  Eut,  graece  et  lot,  enm  noiub. 
Vossii  Mogunt,,   1604,   and  often  aftcrirards- 
Later  ed. :  Bonon,,  1643.  et  Vend.,  1742.   Opfn 
d  studio  D,  Mitac—Lugd.,  1676,  Op>  P-  ^^ 
tini  dd  Castillo,  (Comp.  OuMx,  I.,  1250;  Taii- 
MONT,  M6m.  XV.,  184 ;  Fabwc.  BibL  mtd.  * 
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infi  latin.  I.,  379 ;  ScbSnek ann,  Bibl.  II.,  746  ; 
Fesslkr,  InsiUut.  pairologiae  Oenip,,  1851,  11., 
706).  Gass.» 

Chrysostom,  John. — This  renowned  orator 
of  the  early  Church,  known  in  his  own  time  by 
the  name  of  John,  but  in  the  seventh  century 
honored  with  the  surname  Xpvodfffofio;,  '*  the 
golden-mouthed,"  was  born  at  Andoch  in  the 
year  347.  His  father,  Secundus,  held  the  con- 
siderable office  of  MagUter  mUiium  OrienHs; 
and  his  mother,  Anthusa,  was  of  honorable  de- 
scent. To  this  early-widowed  mother  the  boy 
owed  those  lively  religious  impressions  which 
determined  his  whole  life  and  labors  in  the 
Church.  He  studied  under  the  heathen  rhetori- 
cian, Libanius,  without  damage  to  his  Christian 
faith ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  aged  Bishop  Meletius,  as  to  forsake 
freely  his  chosen  forensic  profession,  and  con- 
secrate his  splendid  talents  to  the  service  of 
Christ. — After  three  years'  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine  b^  this  luishop,  he  was  baptised  by 
him,  and  ordained  teacher  —  an  office  usually 
committed  to  young  persons,  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  higher  dignities.  But  John  was  in  no  haste 
for  promotion.  Being  nominated  Bishop,  he 
ingeniously  avoided  election  by  putting  forward 
his  friend  Basil,  whom  he  thought  more  worthy ; 
nnd  the  necessity  for  vindicating  this  step,  called 
forth  his  celebrated  book  on  the  priesthood 
(ytcpt  ifpo(svvijit  de  sacerdotio).  To  the  distract- 
ing life  of  such  an  office,  John  preferred  the  re- 
tirement of  the  cloister,  with  its  studies  and  de- 
votions, so  congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind. 
Aller  the  death  of  his  mother  he,  with  some 
other  young  men  of  kindred  spirit  (among  them 
Theodore,  afterwards  the  distinguished  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia),  spent  six  years  in  monastic 
seclusion  in  the  mountains  of  Antioch,  under 
the  learned  abbot  Diodorus,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Tarsus.  About  380,  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  to  return  to  the  city,  when 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius,  and,  six 
years  after,  made  presbyter  under  Bishop  Flor 
viauus,  A.  D.  386. 

In  this  office  he  assisted  the  Bishop,  both  in 
preaching  and  in  the  care  of  souls,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  the  Church  by  his  brilliant  eloquence 
and  his  greatness  of  character.  Nor  did  he  re- 
main untouched  by  the  storms  of  the  time.  In 
387,  after  an  uproar  in  Antioch,  in  which  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  of  the 
empress  and  the  two  princes,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  were  thrown  down  and  insulted,  he 
preached  the  famous  "Discourses  of  the  Statues," 
earnestly  rebuking  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
comforting  the  hearts  afflicted  and  broken  by 
their  violence.  In  his  fast-sermons,  also,  ho  in- 
Teighed  against  the  passion  for  the  circus  and 
the  theatre,  and  all  the  forms  of  vicious  indul- 
gence which  met  bis  eye ;  indignantly  repelled 
the  loud  applause  of  hands  and  feet,  with  which 
the  people  received  his  words;  constantly  di- 
rected his  hearers  from  the  mere  hearing  of  ser- 
mons, and  the  outward  acts  of  worship,  to  the 
state  of  their  hearts;  and  recommenaed  with 
special  urgency  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  connection  with  fastings  and  prayer. 
Faithful  to  the  Church  doctrine,  he  opposed  all 
heretical  or  schismatical  teDdencies  within  his 


observation,  yet  with  as  little  of  stiff  dogmatism 
and  unprofitable  speculation,  as  of  polemic  pas- 
sion. Even  towards  the  heathen  he  recom- 
mended and  exemplified  a  mild,  charitable  treat- 
ment; but  was  all  the  more  decided  against 
intrusions  of  heathen  customs  and  superstition 
into  Christendom.  He  threw  his  weight  in 
favor  of  the  Christmas  festival  in  the  East. — After 
laboring  some  twelve  years  as  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch, Chrysostom  was  transferred,  through  Eu- 
tropius,  who  then  had  great  influence  at  the  im- 
perial court,  to  the  residential  city.  Enticed 
under  a  pretext  to  Constantinople,  where  all  the 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopal  and  patriarchal  chair,  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  there  in  February,  398. — But 
with  his  field  of  labor,  and  his  reputation,  his 
enemies  also  increased ;  and  that  fearlessness, 
which  had  already  driven  him  into  many  a 
strait,  now  brought  upon  him  a  series  of  re- 
verses, under  which  he  was  sustained  only  by 
his  lof^y  faith,  and  his  coDsciousness  of  serving 
God.  The  Bishop  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria, 
especially,  prepared  many  a  bitter  hour  for  him, 
and  at  last  effected  his  ruin.  Even  Eutropius, 
who  had  brought  him  to  Constantinople,  but 
now  attacked  his  church  with  efforts  to  abolish 
the  right  of  asylum,  quarrelled  with  him.  But 
when  this  courtier  was  driven,  by  his  downfall, 
to  that  very  right  of  asylum  for  safety,  Chrysos- 
tom took  the  fine  opportunity,  not  only  to  sub- 
due his  enemy,  but  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  bis 
head,  by  interceding  for  him  with  the  emperor. 
In  Constantinople,  Chrysostom  set  himself  as 
firmly  against  all  immorality,  as  he  hod  done 
in  Antioch,  sparing  not  even  the  empress  her- 
self. And  he  continued  as  sealous  against  here- 
tics. When  the  Arian  sect  of  Eunomians,  after 
losing  their  churches  in  Constantinople  under 
Theodosius,  held  their  worship  outside  the  walls, 
and  endeavored,  by  processions,  ringing  with 
songs,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Catho- 
lics, Chrysostom  answered  with  similar  proces- 
sions and  choirs,  till  a  bloody  collision  of  the 
two  parties  caused  the  Arian  demonstrations  to 
be  forbidden.  When  the  Nitrian  monks,  ao- 
cused  of  Origenism  and  persecuted  as  heretics 
by  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, Chrysostom  felt  bound  to  receive  them, 
and  undertook  to  reconcile  the  Bishop.  But  this 
generosity  was  fatal  to  him.  Theophilus  con- 
temptuously rejected  every  proposal ;  refused  to 
appear  at  a  trial  which  the  emperor  ordered 
Chrysostom  to  hold  in  Constantinople;  and, 
having  kindled  a  fire  there  against  the  patriarch, 
through  the  zealous  Epiphanius,  in  403,  came 
afterwards  himself,  as  judge  rather  than  de- 
fendant, and  on  his  own  autnority  summoned  a 
council  in  a  suburb  of  Chaloedon,  (see  Art.), 
ad  Quercum.  Here  a  multitude  of  charges, 
dictated  by  passion,  were  laid  against  Chrysos- 
tom. He  had  called  the  clergy  dishonorable 
and  worthless  men ;  bad  sauandered  the  Church 
property ;  had  instigated  tne  people ;  had  called 
the  empress  Jezebel,  and  the  lilce.  Even  his 
style  of  preaching  did  not  escape  ;  it  was  turgid 
and  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  common 
people.  Chrysostom  refused  to  obey  a  citation 
to  answer,  and  was  condemned  in  eoniumaciam. 
The  assembled  bishops  declared  him  depor 
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And  the  emperor,  ArcadiuR,  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence, the  more  willingly  einoe  the  offender  had 
been  specialiy  miBreprenented  to  him  by  the 
Synod  tin  guilty  of  high  treason.    The  penalty 
was  banishment,  and  Ghrysostom  calmly  sub- 
mitted to  it.  But  the  people  missed  their  Bishop, 
and  soon  raised  their  voice  in  loud  indignation 
against  his  enemies ;  an  earthquake  came  to  the 
superstitious    Eudozia  as  a  warning  from  a 
higher  hand ;  and  at  her  own  written  request 
the  exile  shortly  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
ho  was  enthusiastically  received.    But  he  again 
displeased  the  empress.    He  rebuked  the  wild 
revelry  of  the  people  at  the  erection  of  her  statue 
near  the  church  of  St  Sophia ;  yanity  took  the 
reproof  as  personal ;  and  an  allusion  of  Ghrysos- 
tom, in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  the  relation  of 
Ilerodias  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  fitted  to 
conciliate  the  offended  queen.    She  joined  anew 
with  his  enemies,  who  were  at  no  loss  for  a  pre- 
text, but  declared  the  restoration  of  a  deposed 
Bishop  invalid,  unless  oonfirmed  by  a  still  larger 
ttoclesiostioal  assembly  thaa  that  which  con- 
demned him.     The  emperor,  yielding  to  his 
wife,  sent  Ghrysostom  bis  discharge  five  days 
after  Pentecost,  404,  and  the  bishop  was  con- 
veyed to  Bithynia,  where  be  resided  some  time 
at  Nice.    But  the  revenge  of  the  empress  could 
not  rest  till  it  had  driven  him  to  the  lonely  town 
of  Gttoucus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria,  Gilicia, 
and  Armenia.    Evcu  here  he  continued  to  cor- 
respond with  his  friends  in  Gonstantinople  (the 
**  Johannites'^),  who  had  to  suffer  all  sorts  of 
persecution  for  his  sake;  especially  with  the 
Ghristian  widow,  Olympia,  whose  adviser  he 
had  been,  even  in  matters  of  religious  benefi- 
cence, ever  since  his  call  to  Gonstantinople. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  405,  an  invasion 
of  Isaurians  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Arabissus. 
lie  calmly  bore  the  privations  and  trials  of  his 
exile,  looking  to  the  Scriptural  examples  of  faith. 
The  intercesMion  of  the  Western  Gburch  for  him, 
through  the  Roman  Bishop,  Innocent  I.  and  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  only  made  his  enemies  seek 
to  put  biffi  further  out  of  reach  of  the  Ghristian 
world.    An  imperial  edict  was  obtained  for  his 
removal  to  Pityus,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Block  Sea.    But  the  end  of  this  last  exile  he 
never  reached.    He  died  on  the  way,  near  Go- 
mano,  in  Pontus,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
407.    Thirty  ^eara  later  the  emperor  Theodo- 
aius  II.  had  his  bones  solemnly  removed  to  Gon- 
stantinople. 

Ghrysostom  is  eminent  in  Ghurch  history  in 
various  respects.  First  of  all,  for  his  Ghristian, 
priestly  c?uiraeter.  As  a  bearer  of  this  noblo 
kind  of  testimony  to  the  moral  power  of  Ghris- 
ttanity  in  its  confessors,  he  ranks  with  Origen, 
Gyprian,  Athanasius,  Ambroee,  Augustine. 
II is  work  on  the  priesthood,  shows  how  hiji;h  he 
placed  the  calling  of  a  servant  of  Ghrist.  It 
goes  on  the  false  distinction  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  orders,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  R.  Gatholic  hierarchy;  vet  it  contains 
much  valuable  practical  matter  for  the  evangeli- 
cal clergyman.  Much  as  Ghrysostom  favored 
monkery,  also,  be  was  far  from  blindly  over- 
rating it.  Indeed,  he  specially  commends  the 
servant  of  Ghrist,  who  can  work  in  the  world : 
'*  He,  who  sits  at  the  helm  within  the  harbor, 


gives  but  little  proof  of  skill ;  be,  who  can  gutdo 
the  ship  on  the  stormy  sea,  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  the  best  pilot." 

As  to  doctrine,  we  find  Ghrysostom  among  the 
orthodox  teachers.  But  he  did  less  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  theology,  than  for  its  conservation 
and  the  logical  development  of  particular  points 
(as  in  several  of  his  homilies,  and  in  his  De 
Firovidentia,  3  vols.).  Hence,  doctrine-history 
finds  less  in  him,  than  in  such  men  as  Athana- 
sius, the  three  Gappadocians,  the  two  Cjrills, 
and  others.  Ilis  way,  however,  of  exhibiting 
free  will  and  the  moral  self-determining  power 
of  man,  on  his  practical  ethical  principles,  well 
merits  the  attention  even  of  scientific  theolo- 
gians.— ^His  name  is  more  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  exegesis.  As  a  disciple  of  Diodorus,  of 
Tarsus,  Ghrysostom  belongs  to  the  school  of 
close  graramatico-historical  interpreters,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  allegorical.  As  a  commenta- 
tor, he  stands  with  Theodorct,  Theophylact, 
and  Ecumenius.  But  he  was  greatest  in  the 
pulpit.  lie  was  not  only  an  expounder  of 
Scripture,  but  a  genuine  orator,  too ;  and  this 
union  of  the  homiletic  and  rhetorical  in  him 
gives  most  of  his  discourses  the  peculiar  stamp 
of  the  Christian  sermon.  Not  that  his  sermons 
are  faultless  models.  Ghrysostom  preached  in 
an  age  when  Ghristianity  took  up  much  from 
ancient  art,  as  well  as  from  ancient  philosophy, 
which  it  could  not  assimilate,  and  has  been  ever 
since  laboring  to  throw  off  again ;  and  in  a  city, 
which  required  in  a  pulpit  orator  all  the  rheto- 
rical art  of  the  heathen  schools.  Hence,  much 
artificial  antithesis,  and  ungraceful,  and  ev^n 
untrue  climax  and  hyperbole,  now  offensive,  bat 
then  the  triumph  of  oratory ;  arbitrary  allego- 
ries, also,  and  puns,  notwithstanding  the  sober- 
ness of  his  Antiochian  exegesis.  But  through 
all  there  glows  the  kindling  warmth  of  troe  elo- 
quence, a  gift  of  nature,  and,  in  the  Christian 
orator,  of  the  divine  Spirit,  yet  the  fruit  of  study 
and  practice;  and,  stripped  of  artificial  orna- 
ment, Ghrysostom  appears  truly  great.  These 
homiletic  master-pieces,  therefore,  though  not 
to  be  imitated,  as  well  deserve  constant  study 
as  those  of  a  Bossuet,  a  Mossillon,  or  a  Boardo- 
loue,  which  have  been  modelled  upon  them. 

In  general,  Ghrysostom  carefully  prepared 
his  sermons,  and  he  recommends  to  others  to  do 
so  {De  sacerdot.  c.  5).  Yet  he  could  speak  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Once  he  preached  on  a  sub- 
ject suggested  on  his  way' to  the  church  by  the 
sight  of  the  beggars  around  the  house  of  God ; 
and,  at  another  time,  he  administered  on  the 
spot  a  sharp  rebuke  to  his  hearers  for  being 
diverted  by  the  operations  of  the  lamp-lighter. 
This  self-possession,  evincing  the  native  orator, 
was  the  more  valuable  to  him  from  the  frequency 
of  the  calls  for  his  services.  His  discourses 
exhibit  great  variety,  both  of  matter  and  form. 
Now  he  defends  some  point  of  orthodoxy ;  now 
illustrates  some  moral  duty,  discusses  an  event 
of  the  day,  improves  a  public  calamity,  rebukes 
this  vice,  commends  that  virtue ;  now  eulogizes 
a  martyr;  and  often  dwells  with  special  earn- 
estness on  the  passions  and  moral  dangers  of 
political  life.  As  to  form,  Ghrysostom's  dis- 
courses may  be  classified  thus:  (I.)  Proper  ex- 
positoTy  homilies,  covering  almost  all  the  books 
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of  the  Bible,  and  especially  ralaable  on  the 
Psalms,  the  Gospel  of  J  ohn,  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  (2.)  Lectures  on  single  inoidents  of  sacred 
history,  and  single  sentences  of  Scripture ;  as 
his  five  sermons  on  the  history  of  Hannah ;  the 
seven  on  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives ;  the 
two  on  Judas  Iscariot ;  the  one  on  Rom.  12 :  20 ; 
and  others.  (3.)  Synthetic  discourses  on  par- 
ticular points  of  Christian  duty ;  as  on  repent- 
ance, prayer,  the  study  of  the  ^riptures,  prepa- 
ration for  death.  (4.)  Occasional  sermons,  like 
the  twenty-one  Discourses  of  the  Statues,  the 
oration  on  Kutropius,  the  different  sermons 
against  heretics,  and  against  Jews  and  heathens. 
(5.)  Festival  sermons  in  commemoration  of  apos- 
tles and  martyrs ;  such  as  his  seven  eulogistic 
discourses  on  Paul  especially,  and  his  sermons 
on  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  Baby  las  (Bishop 
of  Antioch,  who,  having  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Decius,  in  250,  Avas  buried  in  the  Daph- 
nian  grove,  near  Antioch,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Julian,  because  his  bones  stopped  the 
operation  of  the  heathen  oracle).  He  does  not 
always  take  a  text,  nor  trammel  himself  with  a 

fire-arranged  scheme.  He  uses  the  largest 
iberty,  and,  with  a  delicate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  as  a  true  artist,  he  knows  how  to 
speak  t  the  heart,  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  multitude ;  and  the  ancients  themselves 
acknowledged  his  eloquence  to  be  unsurpassed. 
His  life  was  written  first  by  PaUadius^  a  con- 
temporary and  friend,  bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia :  Dt  vita  Jok.  Ckrys.,  with  which 
comp.  Socr,,  H.  E.  VL,  2-21.  Sozom,,  VIL,  c. 
2-23.  Theodorti,  V.,  27,  34.  Hier,  de  vir, 
illusir.,  c.  129.  Among  the  later  biographies 
should  be  named  Du  Pin :  NouveUe  hibliotliiqae 
des  auieurs  eccles.  III.,  p.  7-75.  Monffavcon 
(Opp.  T.  XIIL).  Cravicr  (Predisften/B,  L). 
Cave :  Scripiores  eccles.  I.,  p.  300-342.  Oudin : 
Comm,  de  Script,  eccL,  I.,  p.  687-790.  Schroeckh : 
K.  G,y  X.,  p.  309,  sqq.  Particularly  Nean^ 
der:  Der  heiL  Chrysosiomus  u.  die  Kirche, 
hesondcrs  des  Orients^  in  desaen  Zeiialter,  IL: 
BerL,  1821,  3d  ed.,  1849.  Comp.  also  ^u^ru^h': 
Denkw.  aus  der  Chrisil,  Archdol.  VI.,  p.  387, 
sqq.  Bohringer :  Kirchengesch.  in  Biographien, 
I.,  4,  p.  1,  fioq.  Jos,  Luiz :  Chrysosiamua  u.  die 
iibrigen  heriikmtesien  Bedner  alter  u,  neuer  Zeit, : 
Tub.,  1846. — Editions  of  his  works:  Savilius: 
Etonac,  1013,  8  vols.  Pronto  Ducaxis:  Paris, 
1609-1036,  12  vols.  Moni/aucon:  Paris,  1718- 
1738, 13  vols.  Reprinted  at  Venice,  1755, 1780 ; 
again  edited  by  Sinner:  Paris,  1835-1840. 
LoinUr:  Rudolstadt,  1837,  (incomplete).  Sin- 
gle vsorks :  De  sacerdotio,  lib.  VI..  by  J.  A»  Ben- 
gelj  1725.  Stereotyped  ed.,  1825;  by  Leo: 
Leipz.,  1834;  (in  German,  by  Hasselbach: 
Stralsund,  1821,  and  /.  Bitter:  Berl.,  1821 ;  by 
Beda  Weber:  Insbruck,  1833).  A  selection  from 
his  homilies  by  Ch,  P.  MaOkai  (HomUiae,  IV., 
Missniae,  1792 ;  novae  ecclogae,  Vol.  LVL:  Lips., 
1807);  by  Burrmeister :  Gott,  1816.  The  ora- 
tion on  Eutropius  by  Orelli:  Turic,  1828  (Pro- 
gramm).  German  translations:  Sermons  and 
minor  works,  by  J.  A,  Cramer:  X.,  Leipz.,  1748 
-1751.  Discourses  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
by  J.  W,  Peder:  Augs.,  1786.  Discourses  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Elogius  Schneider: 
Augsb.,  1788,  1789.  Select  Homilies,  by  P. 
43 


Mayer :  Nuremb.,  1830.  Homilies  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  by  W,  Amoldi,  Homilies  on 
the  Statues,  by  Wagner:  Vienna,  1838.  The 
Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  selected  for  edifica- 
tion, by  Jos,  Luiz:  id  ed..  Tub.,  1853.  A  cheap 
manual  edition  of  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
Homilies  for  the  use  of  theological  students 
would  be  exceedingly  welcome  and  timely. 
Haoenbach. — E,  D,  Teomans, 

Church. — The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
settled.  The  researches  of  Jacobson,  however, 
have  left  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  traceable  to  the  Greek  xvpuueov.  According 
to  Walafried  Strabo  (De  reb.  eccles.),  the  word 
Kirche  came  into  the  German  vocabulary  from 
the  Goths,  (the  old  Saxons  used  Kyrck,  Kyrk ; 
English,  church ;  Scandinavian,  kirka ;  Slavic, 
cerkieu,  cyrhew)  and  signifies  the  house  of  the 
Lordf  in  which  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
meet  for  his  worship.  The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  a  place  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  where  the 
religious  congregation  holds  its  exercises  of 
divine  worship.  The  term  was  originally  asso- 
ciated with  locality  ;  church  is  a  place,  an  estab- 
lishment; an  edifice;  a  visible  temple. 

The  word,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  pass  into 
the  Romanic  languages;  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment term,  ixxXs/SM  (ecclesia)  was  there  used  in 
its  stead.  This  term  (from  ixxoOiiu,  to  call  forth, 
to  elect)  conveys  the  notion  of  a  congregation  of 
the  Lord  called  or  chosen  out  of  the  world.  The 
expression,  hence,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  redemption.  The  Church,  as  ixxXf^aCa^ 
is  not  any  one  congregation  or  society,  but  the 
congregation  or  communion,  called  and  insti- 
tuted by  the  Lord. 

The  Church,  thus  defined,  was  not  first  formed 
by  Christ  during  his  life  on  earth,  but  is  as  old 
as  the  redeeming  work  of  God  among  men. 
Luther  considers  the  Church  as  beginning  with 
Adam  and  E^-e,  and  says,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  God  had  not  a  Church  in  the  world. 
In  the  Old  Testament  wo  find  several  appella- 
tions of  the  chosen  theocratic  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  akin  to  the  New  Testament  txxXtjoCa ;  as 

ShD.  nir  and  N^DO-    The  LXX  trans- 

late  even  7nr3  (Ju<lg-  21 :  8)  by  ixxXijaia,  and 

the  0.  T.  Apocrypha  in  speaking  of  the  divinely 
chosen  congregation  of  Israel,  frequently  use 
this  term  ;  as  itaaa  17  ixxXtfoia  'lopa^x  1  Mace.  4 : 
59.  The  Israelitish  commonwealth  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  even  as  apprehended  amidst 
the  particularistic  notions  of  the  old  economy, 
was  to  embrace  all  nations.  (Is.  2 : 3,  &c.).  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  realizea  for  the  time  in  the 
religious  communion  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
God  made  a  covenant  with  that  nation,  that  he 
would  be  their  God,  and  that  they  should  be  his 
people.  (Jer.  31  :  33).  The  Israelites  were  a 
called,  a  chosen,  a  peculiar  people,  belonging  to 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  an  archetype  and  model 
for  all  people. 

But  while  yet  the  old  covenant  is  running  its 
course,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Israelitish 
commonwealth  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its 
destiny.  Instead  of  subjecting  the  nation  to  its 
God  it  is  subverted  by  the  nations  as  a  just  pun* 
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ishment  for  apostasy.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  to  the  enlightened  bearers  of  the 
theocratic  idea,  that  the  chosen  nation  needs  a 
thorough  purification.  (Thus,  already,  Jer.  9: 
24;  12  :  14).  A  new  churchy  the  true  congrega- 
tion of  Qnd,  will  be  gathered  out  of  all  nations. 
(Jer.  12 :  15,  &c.).  The  symbolical  theocracy,  the 
legal  form  which  has  hitherto  separated  that 

J>eopIe  from  others,  will  then  cease.  God  will 
ead  and  govern  his  chosen,  no  longer  by  sym- 
bols, but  in  his  own  proper  person ;  as  the  pro- 
phets mostly  say,  through  the  Messianic  King. 
All  sins  will  be  expiated.  All  defects  of  the 
present  earthly  system  will  bo  done  away. 
(Thus,  especially  Zech.  14:  8,  &c.). 

The  new  congregation  of  tho  Lord,  promised 
in  the  old  covenant,  has  been  actually  gathered 
and  established  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  is  maintained  by  the  Lord  himself.  His 
gospel  is  not  an  tvoyyhj^v  t^i  ixxXtjoCas,  but  a 
tw/yiiuov  t^i  ^iXtCoi,  Tho  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  embraced  in  definite  limits.  It  is  humanity 
becoming  perfect  in  God,  and  ruling  the  world. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  process;  the  church  is 
Kfact,  Christ  hardly  ever  speaks  of  a  church, 
but  almost  always  of  a  kingdom  of  Qod,  or  a 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  was  no  organized 
body  of  Christians  before  his  death.  He  uses 
the  term  ixxXtiala  twice.  (Matt.  16  :  18 ;  18 :  17). 
In  the  former  place  the  Christian  congregation 
is  taken  as  the  visible  organization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  the  latter,  as  a  particular,  local 
community  of  believers  in  Christ.  The  notion 
of  the  congregation  itself  is,  in  both  passages, 
ideaL  The  Lord  has  no  thought  there  of  a  mix- 
ture of  believers  and  unbelievers.  His  com- 
munity consists  of  all  who  confess  faith  in  him, 
elect,  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan, 
and  gathered  out  of  the  world  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit. 

The  apostles  use  the  term  ixxXsjffuft  in  the  two- 
fold sense  thus  intended  by  our  Lord.  The 
fundamental  conception  is  this:  Christ  chooses 
out  of  the  mass  of  mankind  the  heirs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  calls  them  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  illumination,  and  renewal 
of  tho  Holy  Ghost.  The  community  thus 
formed  is  likened  to  a  body  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head.  (Rom.  12:  4,  &c. ;  2  Cor  12 :  12,  &c. ; 
£ph.  4:15,  &c.).  Christ  and  his  people  thus 
constitute  an  organism  most  intimately  and  fitly 
joined  in  living  articulation.  The  body  cannot 
be  conceived  without  a  head,  nor  the  head  with- 
out a  body.  Like  every  organism,  this  also  is 
composed  of  divers  members,  and  each  member 
has  its  proper  office,  exclusively  its  own.  The 
arrangement  is  no  artificial  handiwork,  made 
and  regulated  from  without  It  has  its  origin 
and  growth  from  the  inward  life.  The  member 
has  his  place  in  the  body  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
gifts  (;^i0fia).  The  office  arises  from  the  endow- 
ment, not  the  endowment  from  the  office.  The 
Christian  community  is,  in  this  sense,  humanity 
renewed  by  Christ,  made  free  from  sin  and 
death,  with  no  respect  whatever  to  natural  diver- 
sities of  nationality,  of  culture,  of  social  position, 
of  historical  peculiarities,  even  of  the  profonnder 
difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek.  The 
only  recognised  distinction  is  the  relation  of  the 


individual  to  Christ.  (Gal.  3  :  28  ;  Col.  3 :  11). 
Still  is  the  Church  not  yet  complete.  As  the 
human  organism  is  formed  for  growth,  so  also 
the  churchly.  The  Apostle  Paul  expects  it  to 
grow  up  to  manhood  (Eph.  4:  13),  and  seems 
to  have  considered  the  Church  of  his  time  &<? 
young.  The  necessity  of  constant  development 
towards  perfection  is  implied  also  in  the  figure 
of  a  temple,  a  rising  building,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  comer-stone,  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
the  foundation.  (1  Cor.  3 :  17,  &c. ;  Eph.  2 :  19, 
Ac).  Of  course,  the  members  in  this  body,  the 
stones  in  this  temple,  are  hdiecers.  An  anbe- 
liever  has  no  saving  relation  to  Christ,  and  can- 
not really  belong:  to  the  organism  of  which 
Christ  is  head.  The  predicates  of  the  ixxXr^ 
given  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  hold  only  of  the 
community  of  believers.  In  this  sense  the  com- 
munity knows  no  external  limits.  It  is  where- 
ever  there  is  faith  in  Christ.  To  its  mem- 
bers applies  the  word,  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his,"  (2  Tim.  2 :  19) ;  its  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  till  his  second  glortons 
coming,  when  the  yet  hidden  Church  shall  ap> 
pear  with  its  Head  in  glory.  (Col.  3  :  3,  &c.). 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  does  not  aim  at  a  rigid  distinction  be- 
tween the  general  community  of  believers  in 
the  world  and  the  particular  local  commanity. 
So  much  the  moro  must  toe  discriminate  where 
he  speaks  of  a  local  communion,  and  where,  of 
regenerate  humanity,  as  the  Church  of  Christ 
Of  particular  communions  it  is  in  general  prt- 
sumed,  indeed,  that  their  members  are  believers. 
The  apostle  hence  addresses  them  as  saints  and 
faithful.  But  error,  apostasy,  and  moral  obli- 
quity early  appear  as  excrescences  on  the  apos- 
tolic churches;  and  if. we  must  concede  high 
purity  to  their  Christian  life,  we  still  see  the 
powerof  sin  wrestling  with  the  wonderful  enerj^y 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  here  and  there,  as  in  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Colosse,  in  startling  prominence.  The 
Christian  churches  are  in  an  ungodly  world,  ' 
exposed  to  its  influences,  and  hence  not  pore 
manifestations  of  the  Church  ideal  presented  bv 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  We,  therefore,  dis^ 
tinguish  between  the  inward  signs  of  churdi 
membership  and  the  outward.  The  one  inieard 
sign,  which  includes  all  others,  is  the  z^^y^  osta 
fov  oytov,  the  anointing  of  the  Ilolj  Ghost 
(1  John  2 :  20),  from  which  arise  love  and  oun- 
fession ;  the  outward  marks  of  a  trae  Church  are 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper.  The 
observance  of  the  outward  signs  does  not  secure 
the  inward  unction;  but  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit  sanctifies  the  outward  participation,  and 
secures  the  approval  of  God. 

Of  an  essential  distinction  between  official  per- 
sons in  the  churches,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
municants, the  apostolio  communities  show  no 
trace.  The  Christians  differ  among  themselves 
not  in  official  standing,  but  by  gifts  of  grace. 
The  apostolate  is  no  church  office,  but  a  trust 
conferred  immediately  by  the  Lord.  It  was  not 
transmissible  to  another  generation  by  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  Its  helpers  were  called  of  men, 
not  of  the  Lord.  There  is,  since  those  times, 
no  divine  calling  to  sacred  office,  but  onljhamaa. 
The  gift  of  grace,  on  the  contrary,  whereby  the 
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office  becomes  efiectoal,  is  sttll  always  from  the 
Lord.  The  official  virtue  cornea  from  6od,  the  sta- 
tion from  men.  As  the  gifts  decrease  in  creative 
fullness  and  power,  the  necesHity  increases  for 
prescriptive  law  and  order  in  the  churches ;  for 
a  regular  arrangement  of  tpachers  and  over- 
seers (iftiaxoftoi  and  7tpfeF/3trrspot)  of  the  churches. 
These  should  see  that  ihr  word  of  God  is  taught 
purely  and  plainly,  that  morn)  disoiptine  is  well 
maintained,  that  the  ppopto  lead  godly  lives, 
perhaps  also  that  the  love-feasts  and  the  Lord's 
oupper  ore  celebrated  decently  nnd  in  order. 
That  they  were  intrusted  with  sovereignty  over 
the  Church,  or  formed  a  soparate.  officially- 
gifted,  spiritual  order,  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  no  intimation. 

They  were  sinful  men  and  needed  admonition. 
(1  Tim.  3 : 1,  &c. ;  Tit.  1 :  5,  &c.).  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  about 
the  middle,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  there  was  no  external  union  of  all 
the  churches,  no  ecclesiastical  establishment,  no 
visible  headship  with  an  ecclesiastical  centre. 
Of  "  the  Church,"  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word, 
there  was  jei  no  conception.  There  was  one, 
holy,  mystical  body  of  Christ,  one  new  regene- 
rate humanity  in  Christ,  one  great  Church  ox^ 
pnism,  hidden,  however,  from  the  world,  hav- 
mg  Christ  for  its  soul,  and,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  assured  of  its  future  perfection  and  glory. 
And  still  there  were  many  local  communions 
made  up  of  those  who  were  believers,  having  a 
nucleus  of  true  disciples,  but  exposed  to  worldly 
influences,  nnd  soon  embracing  a  mixture  of 
genuine  believers,  with  nominal  members  and 
backsliders.  These  separate  churches  were  not 
as  yet  connected  by  any  external  bond,  but  only 
by  the  instinct  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  mutual  fellowship. 

The  destructive  errors  of  Gnosticism  became 
increasingly  prominent  in  the  last  half  of  the 
tret  century,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  churches; 
and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  these 
that,  with  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  century,  there  came  an  increase  of  official 
power,  and  the  subjection  of  the  churches  under 
episcopal  authority.  (See  especially  Epp.  of  Ig- 
natius, c.  <7.  to  Smyrn.,  8-11).  In  these  letters, 
the  Bishop  appears  already  as  vicegerent  of  God 
or  Christ ;  the  presbyter  as  representative  of  the 
apostles.  The  conception  also  appears  now  to 
have  arisen,  that  the  Christian  churches,  as  a 
whole,  constitute  an  outward  unity,  complete  in 
itself.  The  expression  ixso^fjtsCa  xo^Xtx^,  appears 
already  in  the  interpolated  edition  of  the  Igna- 
tius letters,  as  in  the  letters  to  Smyrna  about 
A.  D.  167,  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp  (Euseb.,  IV.,  15).  And  the  more  the 
Gnostics  concealed  their  Christianity  from  the 
uninitiated,  and  appealed  to  private  apostolical 
traditions,  the  more  the  orthodox  fatners  and 
teachers  of  the  churches  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  refer  to  the  unity  of  the  churches  as  a 
whole  which  revealed  itself  in  outward  signs. 
One  extreme  almost  necessitates  the  other.  The 
paganistic  errors  of  the  Gnostics  provoked  the 
orthodox  teachers  to  new  Judaistic  extremes. 
Because  the  apostles  had  counted  as  a  member 
fivery  one  of  whose  faith  they  had  credible  proof. 


it  became  the  practice  to  regard  as  having  true 
faith  only  those  who  could  first  show  their  con- 
nection with  the  visible  communion.  It  is  Ire- 
nsBus,  whose  acuteness  and  energy  first  gives 
currency  to  this  false  principle.  The  maxim, 
Ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  et  Spiritus  Dei,  shows  his  posi- 
tion, and  is  not  outweighed  by  the  converse, 
Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illio  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia. 
The  Spirit  is  with  him  directly  joined  to  the 
outward  form  of  Church  communion.  He  takes 
the  Church  as  a  pre-existent  establishment,  de- 
signed especially  to  propagate  and  maintain  by 
tradition^  the  pure  doctrine.  The  Church  as 
Christ's  body  is,  with  him,  a  system  externally 
organized,  whose  essential  organs  are  the  Bishops 
as  successors  of  the  Apostles.  To  renounce  the 
episcopate  is  to  apostatize  from  the  truth.  The 
possession  of  the  truth  is  inseparable  from  the 
episcopal  office.  Peter  and  Paul  are  reckoned 
the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Rome;  all  be- 
lievers belong  to  this  Church,  and  only  by  the 
successio  and  ordinatio  of  the  Bishops  is  the 
vivificatrix  fides,  the  true  faith,  transmitted  and 
preserved  in  the  Church.  Even  Irenssus  has  but 
a  wavering  confidence  in  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
dwells  where  he  will.  He  thought  there  was  no 
remaining  barrier  to  the  formidable  spread  of 
error  in  his  time,  but  tradition,  held  in  fixed 
limits ;  still  he  would  not  leave  even  that  tradi- 
tion to  the  free  impulse  of  the  spiritual  motion, 
but  subject  it  to  established  official  supervision. 
We  must  hence  beware  of  heresies,  not  merely 
because  they  are  false,  but  also  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  Church  tradition,  to  episcopal 
authority.  Separation  from  the  traditional 
Church  is  equivalent  to  rising  up  against  the 
truth.     (Adv.  Haer.,  IV.,  33,  7). 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  office  received  a  new 
development ;  and  but  for  this  the  essential  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  could  not  possibly  have  been 
connected  with  the  episcopate.  The  N.  T.  knows 
only  a  universal  priesthood  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fice. But  the  Jewish  conception  of  priest  and 
sacrifice  is  gradually  obtruded  again  upon  the 
Church.  Even  Tertullian  has  it.  In  Cyprian  it 
is  fully  developed.  At  the  same  time,  arises 
the  conception  of  sacrament,  so  essential  to  the 
later  idea  of  the  Church.  Tertullian  already 
distinguishes  between  ordo  (clerus)  and  plebs, 
speaks  of  a  summus  sacerdos,  and  of  the  episco- 
puB,  who  has  the  first  right  to  baptize.  He  allows 
this  right  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  only  epis- 
copi  auctoritate,  and  exhorts  the  *'  laity,"  so  far 
as  the  prerogative  is  yielded  to  them  at  all,  to 
use  it  discreetly,  and  not  covet  an  authority  be- 
longing properly  to  the  Bishops.  Tertullian, 
indeed,  could  not  continue  in  the  fetters  of  the 
new  Jewish  Christianity ;  and  so  what  he  shrank 
from,  in  his  later  years,  Crypian  finished.  The 
chief  work  of  Crypian  "  De  unitate  ecclesia," 
appeared  at  the  time  when  Felicissimus  and 
Novatian,  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  were  threaten- 
ing the  Church  with  schism,  and  the  storm  of 
persecution  under  Decius  was  bursting  upon  the 
Christians.  Cyprian  hoped  for  protection  against 
the  enemv  without  and  within  from  outward 
ecclesiastical  regulations.        « 

First  he  asserted  the  maxim  so  dreadfully 
abused :  "  Extra ecclesiam  nulla  salus,"  with  eir 
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tire  reference  to  tbe  visible  Charoh  organisation. 
His  celebrated  work  sets  out  with  the  belief 
that  the  Charch  is  an  organism  of  simple^  unit^, 
and  that  any  distraction  or  separation  within  it 
is  a  sin.  As  God  is  oqe,  and  Christ  is  one,  so 
must  the  Church  be  one.  As  one  it  is  universal. 
Its  members  ore  joined  to  its  body,  as  the  rays 
to  the  sun,  as  the  branches  to  the  tree,  as  the 
rivulets  to  the  fountain.  She  is  the  chaste 
bride  of  Christ.  Separation  from  her  is  adul- 
tery. He  who  has  not  her  for  a  mother,  has 
not  God  for  a  Father.  She  is  tbe  true  ark  of 
deliverance.  As  no  one  could  be  saved  out  of 
I^oah's  ark,  so  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
Church.  The  established,  visible  organisation 
now  embracing  the  Church,  and  shutting  her 
out  from  the  unsanctified  world,  is  that  of  the 
Episcopate.  Not  only  is  the  Bishop  in  the 
Church;  the  Church  is  in  the  Bishop.  Who- 
ever is  not  with  the  Bishop,  is  not  in  the  Church. 
(£p.5*6).  The  Bishop's  prerogative  is  asserted, 
no  longer  against  the  laity  merely,  as  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  but  against  presbyters  and  deacons.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  wholly  renounce  the  obligation 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  of 
the  congregation,  but  he  himself  pays  it  little 
respect ;  and  his  own  episcopal  aaministration 
is  a  perpetual  conflict  of  monarchical  episcopacy 
with  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  lower 
orders  and  of  the  Church.  Thus,  the  episco- 
pate, with  its  privilege  of  exclusive  sovereignty, 
rises  to  its  height  with  Cyprian,  in  the  unity  and 
universality  of  the  Church,  and  well  could  he  also 
have  said,  out  of  the  episcopate  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. In  the  Bishops  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  singular  way.  The 
one  and  universal  episcopal  Church  is  also  the 
holy  Church ;  and  since  the  Bishops  are  the 
immediate  successors  and  representatives  of  the 
apostles,  their  Church  is  also  apostolical:  so 
that  the  **  Credo  unam,  sanclam,  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecolesiam,"  "  that  forever  returning 
line,"  as  Thiersch  remarks,  "  for  all  glorifica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  all  scien- 
tific defences  of  its  idea,''  came  fully  out  in 
Cyprian.  But  the  pre-eminent  power  which  he 
assigned  to  the  episcopate,  ana  by  which  he 
kept  down  for  centuries  the  presbyterial  and 
congregational  elements  in  tbe  Church,  could 
not  have  gained  its  pernuinent  ascendency,  but 
for  his  transferring,  after  the  somewhat  timid 
precedent  of  Tertullian,  tbe  0.  T.  conception  of 
the  priest  to  the  clergy,  and  ezplainins  away 
the  N.  T.  notions  of  the  sacrament.  He  cur- 
rentlv  calls  the  Bishops  sacerdotes.  He  makes 
the  clergy  the  opposites  of  the  world,  the  priestly 
oflice  the  opposites  of  the  secular  callings.  None 
but  the  priest  can  derive  such  special  gifts  of 
official  power  from  the  apostolate  as  to  do  what 
no  layman  can.  But  Cyprian  regards  only 
Bishops  as  priests.  (Comp.  Huther,  Cyprian's 
Doctrine  of  the  Church,  p.  68,  &c.).  Only  by 
explicit  commission  from  the  Bishop  can  pres- 
byters and  deacons  perform  priestly  acts. 

Finally,  the  priestly  dignity  and  authority  has, 
according  to  Cyprian,  its  origin  in  tbe  priestly 
and  kingly  dignity  and  power  of  Christ  himself. 
By  means  of  the  episcopate,  and,  indeed,  through 
its  priestly  functions,  Christ  executes  his  office 
in  the  Church,  and  perpetuates  there  his  own 


redeeming  effieiency.  This  appears  in  Cypmn'a 
conception  of  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  To  the 
Bishop  as  sacerdos  it  belongs;  sacrificare,  socri- 
ficiis  deservire  (£p.  66) ;  the  Lord's  Sapper  ia 
viewed  altogether  as  an  offering  presented  by 
the  priest,  lie  uses  the  expresaion :  sanguinem 
Chnsti  offere.  And  as  the  Lord  presented 
himself  as  an  offering  to  God  tbe  Father  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  the  priest,  oSciattng 
in  his  stead,  offers  the  oody  and  blood  of  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  us.     The  coogre- 

gation  recedes  into  liturgical  passivitv,  and  the 
upper  becomes  a  sacrificial  serrice  of  the  prie5t 
in  Its  behalf.  Most  imposingly  does  the  pnestly 
plenipotonce  come  out  in  this  exclunve  authority 
to  dispense  the  sacraments.  With  this  Cvpriso 
connects  his  seal  against  baptism  by  heretics. 
On  his  principle  a  baptism  out  of  the  episeopsl 
circle  is  illegitimate.  Henceforward,  the  genu- 
ine^  marks  of  the  true  Church  are  no  longer 
ethical,  but  sacramental.  Now  infant  baptisoi. 
to  which  Tertullian  had  olgected,  comes  to  be  in- 
dispensable ;  for  the  saving  operati<m,  insepsrs- 
ble  from  orderly  episcopal  functions,  begins  with 
baptism ;  and  the  maxim,  "  No  salvation  out  of 
tbe  Church,"  involves  the  broader,  **  No  sslra- 
tion  without  baptism."  (£p.  64,  and  Nets- 
der's  Christl.  Dogmengesch.  Uerausg.  v.  Jaeobi. 

And  yet  Cyprian  would  have  lost  the  key- 
stone of  his  view  of  the  Church,  if  he  had  not 
made  the  episcopate  very  distinctly  the  apei  of 
Church  unity.   The  unitv  of  individual  churcbea 
was  represented  in  the  Bishop,  the  unity  of  tbe 
Church  collective,  in  the  collective  episcopate. 
But  did  the  collective  episcopate  form  a  unity 
in  fact  ?    As  he  evervwhere  endeavored  to  lisi 
out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  form,  he  must  rea- 
lize his  notion  of  episcopal  nnity  somebov. 
From  diverse  words  of  Christ,  he  had  extorted 
the  proposition:   the  Bishop  is  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  apostles ;  and  now,  froU 
Matt  16  :  18,  he  constructs  a  proof  that  tbe 
earthly  centre  of  episcopal  unity  is  the  chair  of 
Peter.    The  primacy  is  conferred  by  Christ  on 
Peter;  consecjuently  there  is  one  Church  and 
one  chair  of  instruction.    The  seat  of  central 
power  for  episcopacv  is,  with  Cyprian,  the  Ro- 
man chair.     The  Roman  Churon  is  the  one 
matrix  of  the  whole  Church :  (radix  et  matrix 
ccclesioe  catholicae.  £p.  45).    He  did  not  draw 
the  full  conclusion  from  his  premises ;  for  in  tbe 
controversy  with  the  Roman  Bishop,  Stephen* 
on  baptism  by  heretics,  he  did  not  submit  to  tbe 
episcopal  verdict ;  but  the  conclusion  could  not 
fail  to  be  drawn  in  time.    The  primacy  of  tbe 
Roman  Bishop  he  plainly  recognised.    He  ereo 
uses  the  phrase  *'  primatum  tenere/'  repeatedly 
of  the  Roman  episcopate.  (£p.  61, 76).    Hence, 
all  the  germs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Church  are  vigorous  even  in  him ;  and  tbe 
opposition  of  the  heretics,  powerless  on  tbe  one 
hand,  like  the  Ebionites,  and  mixed,  on  tbe 
other,  as  in  the  Gnostics,  with  fundanental 
errors,  could  not  hinder  their  development 

But  circumstances  decidedly  favorable  soon 
occurred.  Christianity,  suspected  and  perso* 
outed  by  the  Roman  policy,  oad  tbe  foriane  by 
a  rapid  and  favorable  reverse  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, to  be  promoted  as  the  established  religion 
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of  the  State.  In  and  of  itself,  it  held  no  rela- 
tion to  the  State  whatever.  As  the  religion  of 
the  conscience,  of  absolatelj  free  conviotion, 
drawini;  its  strength  and  encouragement  from 
faith  alone,  it  needed  not  the  shield  of  civil 
power.  The  Christian  Church,  as  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,  bad  reared  itself  within  the 
Roman  empire,  and  by  its  inward,  spiritual 
nature  had  contracted  the  enmitj  of  the 
world.  Cyprian,  while  inciting  the  Church  to 
the  establishment  of  concentrated  power,  him- 
self a  victim  of  imperial  persecution,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  thought  it  possible  to  strengthen 
the  Uhurch  by  any  union  with  the  State.  The 
emperor  became  a  Christian,  and  everything 
was  changed.  Statesmanship  had  alwsys  been 
blended  with  heathenism.  Through  the  college 
ofdivinerSfOomposed  of  respectable  senators,  the 
Senate  had  in  former  times  managed  the  con- 
cerns of  religion ;  latterly,  the  emperor  had  re- 
served to  himself  the  dignity  of  a  Pontifex  maxi- 
mu8,  who  was  president  of  that  college.  Till 
Gratian,  the  Emperors  bore  this  title.  The 
imperial  policy  almost  irresistiblv  demanded 
that  the  new  religion  should  be  linked  with  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  since  Christianity,  at 
the  time  when  Constantino  the  Great  was  bap- 
tized, already  presented  itself  wholly  in  the 
form  of  the  Church,  the  imperial  policy  required 
the  closest  union  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
with  those  of  the  State.  The  effects  of  this 
union  on  the  Church  must  be  of  two,  and  even 
of  opposite  kinds. 

On  the  one  hand  a  gain  of  great  advan- 
tages. Not  only  does  the  civil  persecution 
cease,  but  the  clergy,  and  above  all,  the  episco- 
pate, acquire  very  important  rights.  The  Church 
receives  the  jus  acquirendi,  as  a  privileged  cor- 
poration. She  becomes  not  only  competent  to 
acquire  property,  but  also  to  accept  of  donations 
and  legacies.  Her  ministry  is  paid  by  the 
State;  and  by  the  conquest  of  heathenism,  she 
shares  largely  in  the  goods  of  heathen  temples. 
The  episcopate  has  the  oversight  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  estates.  The  clergy  are 
invested  with  immunities.  They  are  exempt 
from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  hold  a  jurisdiction 
of  their  own,  the  so-called  privilegium  fori, 
though  at  first  under  important  restrictions. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  expands  so  much  the 
more  as  it  reaches  the  laity  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  even  to  the  peccata  occulta, 
to  offences  not  prosecuted;  and  can  become  a 
formidable  weapon  even  against  persons  of  the 
highest  stations.  Business  relating  to  marriage 
and  wills  is  soon  transacted  altogether  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  Church  hierarchy. 

But  these  advantages  must  be  attended  by 
great  disadvantages.  Such  extensive  rights  and 
privileges  the  State  did  not  give  without  an 
equivalent.  Until  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
Church  had  been  wholly  independent  of  the 
State.  It  lived  for  itself,  for  its  own  heavenly 
calling,  with  no  motives  or  aims  contrary  to  its 
nature.  Thoroughly  animated  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  it  had  resisted  the  Romano-Byzantine 
power  with  heroic  self-denial.  The  secular 
rulers  now  espouse  Christianity;  enlist  the 
Church  in  the  service  of  their  worldly  policy  ; 


and  destroy,  as  it  were,  her  virgin  parity  and 
innocence.  With  the  best  intentions,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  episcopate,  wrought  upon 
by  court  favor,  intrigue,  and  caprice,  should 
adorn  its  heavenly  calling.  The  secular  powers, 
moreover,  urged  the  Church  to  succumb  to  their 
influence  by  usurping  the  nomination  of  Bishops, 
a  negative  voice  in  all  Church  laws  and  more  im- 
portant appointments,  and,  finally,  even  the  exer- 
cise of  a  legislative  and  appointing  power;  for 
soon  the  imperial  cabinet  decided  concerning, 
not  only  Church  externals,  but  even  matters  of 
doctrine;  nay,  the  most  important  articles  of 
faith. 

Thus  did  the  Church  receive  from  the  new 
Christian  emperor  equal  exaltation  and  humilia- 
tion ;  exaltation  without,  humiliation  within ; 
exaltation  in  wealth,  rank,  power,  authority  of 
the  clergy ;  humiliation  in  predominating  secu- 
larity,  and  internal  distraction  with  all  her  ex- 
tending external  unity.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
through  the  alliance  with  the  empire,  that  the 
secular  spirit  first  came  into  the  Church.  The 
Judaizing,  novi-saoerdotal  element,  prevalent 
since  Ignatius,  and  wrought  by  Cyprian  into 
a  complete  confessional  type,  found  its  fit  ex- 
pression in  the  imperial  Church  establishment. 
The  independence  of  a  secular  establishment, 
grown  to  an  agent  of  power  in  the  episcopate, 
could  not  last  together  with  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Church  continuing  independent,  she  must 
swallow  up  the  State,  or  the  State  her.  Both 
preferred  the  union. 

And  now  rose  the  man  to  adjust  the  doctrino 
of  the  Church  to  her  new  conditions.  Donatism, 
like  Novatianism,  was  an  unfortunate,  though 
in  itself  excusable  attempt,  to  break  the  hard 
shell  of  ecclesiasticism ;  to  restore  the  pure 
primitive  Church  of  the  regenerate  out  of  the 
dead  mass  of  the  baptized;  to  transform,  we 
might  say,  the  churchly  institution  into  a  reli- 
gious community.  It  must,  of  course,  turn 
against  the  unity  of  the  episcopal  Church,  and 
lead  towards  separation ;  since  the  Donatists  also 
would  represent  the  pure  Church  again  in  defi- 
nite limits  only  without  spot.  Augustine  went 
so  far  against  Donatism  as  to  pronounce  separa- 
tion from  the  episcopal  Church  a  sin,  and  all 
the  separated,  reprobates.  The  question  now 
turned  properly  on  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  State.  The  Donatists  had  perceived, 
that  the  unity  and  freedom  of  the  Uhurch,  in 
union  with  the  State,  was  in  extreme  danger. 
They  had  come  out  against  the  State-church 
theory.  The  true  Church,  said  they,  is  not  the 
persecuting,  but  the  persecuted.  Augustine,  on 
the  contrary,  espoused  with  all  decision,  the 
State-church  doctrine,  and  even  did  not  shrink, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  from  its  most  odious  conse- 
quences. He  considers  the  State  as  bound,  not 
only  to  protect  the  Church  in  general,  but  in 
nowise  to  tolerate  separation  from  its  authorized 
Church  establishment.  Augustine's  State-church 
theory  is  that  of  religious  intolerance.  And, 
indeed,  as  the  State  is  accordingly  bound  Ui, 
repress  every  religious  exercise  except  those 
conducted  and  sanctioned  by  the  State  estab- 
lishment, so  must  it  compel  those  seeking  their 
religious  welfare  out  of  the  establishment  to 
come  in ;  and  the  Church  is  authorised  to  de- 
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mand  this  State  compalsion,  (the  oompelle 
intrare.).  Cyprian's  Judaising  position  is  first 
system aticali J  unfolded  in  Augustine's  State- 
church  doctrine.  It  is  not  from  the  words  of 
Jesus,  but  from  the  0.  T.  types  of  theocratic 
kingH,  that  he  infers  the  duty  of  persecuting 
heretics  and  schismatics.  Unluckily  enough  he 
appeals  to  Luke  14  :  23,  ayayxooor  tioiT^nv, 
which  he  understands  of  external  means  of  com- 
pulsion. And  why,  thinks  >he,  should  not  the 
State  chastise  apostates  with  iemporaU  penalties, 
when  it  is  for  their  eternal  salvation  ?  Such 
thoughts  can  rise  only  in  carrying  out  Cyprian's 
yiew  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  epis- 
copal Church. 

Augustine  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  this 
view ;  and  well  now  does  the  Christianized  im- 
perial authority  answer  his  end,  to  drive  forlorn 
wanderers,  against  their  will,  and  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  into  the  saving  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  primacy  of  the  Roman  Bishop  he 
directly  acknowledges.  Out  of  the  episcopal 
establishment  there  is  no  communion  with 
Christ.  "  Habere  caput  Christum  nemo  poterit, 
nisi  qui  in  ejus  oorpore  fuerit,  quod  est  ecclesia.'' 

i£p.  161).  And  yet,  while  he  brings  out  in  full 
brm  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  no  salvation  out 
of  the  visible  Church,  he  reveals  a  germ  of  the 
later  reform  from  the  error  connected  with  that 
doctrine.  Justly,  therefore,  is  he  charged  with 
self-contradiction  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
This  confusion,  not  apparent  in  Cyprian,  does 
not  imply  weakness,  but  depth  of  thought.  It 
cannot  escape  the  acute  thinker,  that  the  State- 
church  numbers  many  baptized  un regenerates, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  outward  connection  with 
the  **  saving  ark,"  ripen  there  for  perdition. 
*•  Many,"  savs  he,  "  are,  by  communion  of  sac- 
raments, toiM  the  Church,  yet  not  in  the  Church." 
There  is  thus,  with  him,  a  being  toiih  the 
Church  which  is  not  being  actually  in  it.  (De 
unitate  ecdesiae  74,  and  contra  literas  Petili- 
ani,  2 :  247).  Had  Augustine  followed  out  these 
views,  he  would  have  reached  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  visible  Church  and  the  invisible,  the 
mixed  and  the  pure,  as  the  Donatists  charge  him 
with  making  two  Churches.  He  must  thus  have 
seen  that  the  outward  Church,  as  such,  does  not 
convey  salvation,  least  of  all  in  the  State-church 
form,  and  that  no  earthly  power  can  drive  a  soul 
into  heaven.  But  the  age  which  was  called  to 
))egin  the  Christianizing  of  the  rude  heathen 
masses,  and,  by  0.  T.  forms,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  N.  T.  Christianity,  urged  on  to  other 
measures.  Deep-thinking  minds,  like  Jovinian, 
(comp.  Lindner,  De  Joviniano  et  Vigilantio 
pur.  doc.  antesig.),  who  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Church  is  not  corrupted  by  diversity  of 
dogmas,  nor  rent  by  the  multitude  of  heresies, 
were  slighted  as  idealists;  and  the  episcopal 
edifice  of  Cyprian,  transformed  into  the  imperial 
State-church  of  Augustine,  for  once  subdued 
and  ruled  the  world. 

With  the  fifth  century,  the  Church  strove 
more  and  more  to  perfect  her  outward  temporal 
form  as  Roman  Caiholie;  a  theocratic  institu- 
tion for  popular  culture.  Uer  model  she  finds 
in  the  twin  stars  of  the  Roman  papacy,  and  the 
Romano-Christian  empire.  The  conception  of  the 
^^uroh  as  a  community  of  the  saints  is  now  lost. 


The  priestly  order  are  the  rulers,  the  laity,  the 
rulea.  The  clergy,  as  ecclesia  representatiTm 
hold  unconditional  preferment,  and  form  a  bie^ 
archy.  The  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  media^ 
val  Church  is  its  purely  clerical  character.  The 
rigid  distinction  between  the  secular  order  and 
the  spiritual,  is  marked  by  external  appearance. 
Clerical  dignity  and  power  are  signified  by  a  [•«- 
culiar  costume,  which  varies  with  the  rank  of 
office.  The  clergy  are  universally  distinguished 
by  the  tonsure.  They  are  exempt  from  penance 
and  excommunication.  The  highest  punisbmeDi 
for  them  is  deposition.  This  is  the  deepest 
degradation ;  so  great  is  the  prerogative  of  being 
a  clergyman.  A  still  greater  distinction  is  the 
celibate.  The  extravagant  ideas  of  the  merit 
of  celibacy  invest  it  with  an  almost  superharoan 
sanctity.  But  to  ensure  the  secular  snpremacj 
of  the  episcopal  State-church,  this  must  jet  be 
added ;  that  all  other  Bishops  must  acknowledf^e 
the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Catbuhe 
and  Roman,  must  signify  the  same  thing. 
Cyprian  could  not  stop  short  of  making  t^ 
cathedra  of  the  Roman  bishop  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  splenaor  of  the  Roman 
name,  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  bishops,  their 
sagacious  ambition,  the  deference  of  other 
Church  dignitaries  towards  them,  particularlj 
in  judicial  matters,  and  decisions  on  contro- 
verted doctrines,  established  for  the  caOidrt 
Petri  a  supremacy  which  gradually  associated 
the  essence  of  the  Church  as  closely  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  as  Cyprian  had  joined 
it  with  that  of  the  whole  episcopate. 

The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  went  to  the 
length  of  concentrating  all  Church  power  in  the 
Pope;  through  the  Pope  ruling  the  emperor ,- 
through  the  emperor,  the  world.  From  the  ninth 
century  this  tendency  found  the  powerful  support 
of  canon-law  in  the  spurious  Isidorian  decretals.' 
These  forgeries  pretended  that  God  had  girec 
the  Roman  Bishop  power  in   heaven  and  on 
earth ;    that    the    Roman   Bishop  is  sapreme 
bishop  of  the  whole  Church,  supreme  juage  of 
all  other  Bishops,  and  in  all  the  more  important 
Church  matters ;  that  an  unconditional  right  of 
appeal  to  him  belongs  to  all ;  that  he  only  can 
erect  new  bishoprics;  that  synods 'hare  their 
authority  alone  rrom  him ;  thai;  he  is  now  pro- 
perly the  fountain  of  all  Church  power.    If 
Cyprian  placed  the  origin  of  Churco  power  io 
all  the  Bishops,   if  Augustine    yielded  nn^re 
limited  primacy  to  the  Roman  chair,  the  nev 
Church  system,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the 
whole  episcopate  a  mere  tool  of  one  Ropan 
Bishop ;  and  the  power  which,  till  now,  bad  irra- 
diated a  hundred  episcopal  chairs,  was  now  col- 
lected into  one  focus,  to  be  reflected  tbencc  on 
all  the  Church.    But  the  new  system  is  further 
marked  by  a  special  distinction.    Augustine  had 
unfolded  the  State-ohuroh  theory.     The  Sute 
had  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  in  general,  holding  the  Charcb,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  the  State.     Even  Charles 
the  Great  still  claimed  the  right  of  coo6n»ioi; 
the  election  of  every  Bishop.    But  the  Church 
of  the  decretals  should  be  independent.    ^^ 
secular  court  must  exercise  any  power  over  a 
Bishop ;  no  layman  should  be  competent  to  pr^ 
fer  an  accusation  against  a  Bishop.    The  lioei 
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«f  distinction  between  priesthood  and  laity  were 
made  much  broader  than  before.  But  just  when 
the  influence  of  the  Church  on  secular  power 
would  seem  entirely  perishing,  the  Pope,  through 
the  pretended  gift  of  Constantine,  grasped 
worldly  dominion ;  and  thus  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Church,  transformed  into  a  papal 
Sower,  is  engaged  in  the  double  effort,  on  one 
and,  to  repel  the  influence  of  the  worldly 
powers  from  herself  entirely  ;  on  the  other,  to 
take  the  firmest  possible  standing  in  the  world, 
and  rule,  not  only  the  consciences  and  hearts 
of  men,  but  princes  and  their  people. 

The  least  candor  must  admit,  that  this  papal 
establishment  has  nothing  in  common  with  either 
the  congregation  of  disciples  founded  by  Christ 
or  with  the  martyr  churches  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries.  We  must,  however,  concede  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  historical  phenomena, 
and  necessary  in  the  course  of  things.  The 
thought  whioh  animates  the  mediaeval  papacy, 
and  guides  all  its  steps,  is  that  the  Church  is 
above  the  State,  the  Pope  above  Caesar.  Less 
was  attempted  towards  a  scientific  settlement 
of  this  principle  than  in  the  simple  assertion  of 
the  principle,  and  in  maintaining  it  amid  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  Church  and  State.  That 
uncritical,  and  wonder-loving  age,  accessible  to 
every  form  of  fraud  and  superstition,  dared  not 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals  and  the  donation  of  Constantino ;  and 
though  the  State  did  all  it  could  to  maintain  its 
sovereign  rights,  yet  there  was  so  little  science 
of  State  rights  to  meet  the  Isi dorian  propositions, 
so  crude  was  the  conception  of  a  State  itself,  so 
little  could  the  State  do  without  the  Church  and 
its  discipline  against  the  uncivilized  masses,  just 
rescued  from  the  rudest  paganism,  that  only  a 
tomering  spirit,  like  Gregory  VII.,  was  needed 
on  the  papal  throne,  to  carry  the  demands  of 
the  spurious  decretals  into  the  boldest  and  most 
sweeping  execution.  Gregory  did  this  in  earn- 
est. He  made  the  Church  independent  of  the 
State,  the  State  dependent  on  the  Church.  He 
iustified  his  course  chiefly  by  pleading  the 
humiliation  and  moral  aberration  of  many 
Bishops  and  clergy  through  dependence  on  the 
great  of  the  earth.  He,  therefore,  restrained 
simony,  the  buying  of  spiritual  offices  from  the 
heads  of  the  State.  By  his  law  of  celibacy  he 
released  also  the  inferior  clergy  from  public  and 
family  ties.  He  argues  the  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  Church  from  the  difference  of  their 
origin.  States  are  founded  by  atheists,  robbers, 
and  murderers,  led  by  the  devil.  They  spring 
thus  from  an  evil  principle.  The  Roman  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  established  by  God  only. 
All  power  in  the  Church  is  committed  to  the 
Roman  Bishop.  He  may  appoint  and  depose 
all  other  Bishops.  All  Church  legislation  is 
under  his  power.  He  only  can  convene  synods, 
and  give  validity  to  their  decrees.  The  Koman 
Church  represented  in  him  is  infallible.  Who- 
ever does  not  agree  with  her,  is  no  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  i.  e,  only  what  is  Roman, 
is  Catholic.  All  princes  should  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Bishop.  He  can  dethrone  emperors 
and  kings,  and  release  the    subjects  of  bad 

Srincos  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.     With 
tegory,  the  Church  holds  ttniversal  sovereignty. 


Would  the  State  not  let  out  her  own  life  blood, 
she  must  not  contend  with  this  universal  power 
of  the  Church.  The  conflict  was  the  more  un- 
avoidable, as  the  Bishops  had  become  temporal 
lords  and  feudal  tenants,  and  mostly  neglected 
their  spiritual  duty  for  worldly  business  and 
pleasure.  As  the  Pope  would  not  yield  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Bishops  to  the  secular  authori- 
ties, the  Bishops,  where  the  Pope  could  effect 
investitures  exclusively  spiritual,  still  held  tem- 
poral power  under  spiritual  supervision,  and  as 
spiritual  dignitaries ;  and  even  where  a  secular 
investiture  accompanied  the  spiritual,  it  had 
little  significance. — The  opposition  against  the 
papal  power  was  put  down  by  sword  and  fire. 
Apostasy  from  the  Church  was  reckoned  the 
height  of  crime.  There  was  no  more  effort  to 
present  a  scientific  conception  of  the  Church ; 
ner  supremacy  was  simnly  assumed  and  acknow- 
ledgea  to  be  unassailable.  A  reaction  could 
have  arisen  from  the  mystics,  but  their  very  mys^ 
ticism  disdained  a  reform  by  outward  change. 
Even  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  who  still  agrees  most 
strictly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  calling 
Christ  the  invisible  head,  and  believers  members 
of  his  body,  cannot  give  up  the  old  prevalent 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity.  He  thinks 
them  separated  by  a  wall.  The  clergy,  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  Spirit,  he  sets  infinitely  above  the 
State,  which  has  only  a  creaturely  nature. 
Hence,  the  Church  must  rule  the  State,  as  the 
spirit  the  body.  The  Church  comes  now  to  be 
taken  as  the  sun,  the  State  as  the  moon.  Church 
and  State  are  like  two  swords,  (referring  to  Luke 
22 :  38).  Both  properly  belong  to  the  Church. 
Innocent  III.,  the  greatest  Pope  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  scorned  no  means  to  establish  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  Church,  raised  this  aspect 
of  the  Church  to  its  meridian  splendor.  The 
Roman  bishop  is  the  vicegerent  of  God ;  Ftca- 
riu9  Dei,  He  rules  not  only  all  the  Church,  but 
all  the  world.  Princes  rule  on  the  earth ;  the 
priests  rule  in  heaven  also ;  those  rule  only 
Dodies,  these,  body  and  soul.  A  prince  holds  do- 
minion over  only  a  particular  country ;  the  Roman 
Bishop  over  all  countries.  The  episcopate  only 
has  a  divine  origin.  Secular  government  is  but 
a  human  institution.  As  the  moon  borrows  her 
light  from  the  sun,  the  secular  power  receives 
honor  and  splendor  from  the  Church.  Where 
Scripture,  as  1  Pet.  2 :  13,  &c.,  enjoins  unquali 
fied  obedience  to  civil  rulers,  it  addresses  the 
laity  only.  Even  mathematically  the  papal 
power  was  calculated  to  be  as  many  times  greater 
than  the  princely  as  the  sun  is  larger  than  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  With  Boniface  VIII.,  the 
figure  of  the  swords  is  a  special  favorite.  Gla- 
diu3  est  sub  gladio,  is  his  opinion ;  the  sword  of 
the  State,  the  lower,  is,  under  the  sword  of  the 
Church,  the  higher.  To  withstand  the  Church 
is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and,  therefore, 
God  himself.  Accordingly,  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Bishop  is  necessary  to  salvation. — If  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  fell  short  in  its  peculiar 
development  during  the  middle  ages,  it  was  only 
because  the  doctrine,  since  Augustine,  needed 
time  to  bring  forth  its  fruits.  In  these  fruits, 
however,  the  serious  deviation  from  the  original 
conception  of  the  Church  becomes  inanifest.  Of 
believing  congregations,  with  their  gifts  and 
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powers,  their  serrices  and  privileges,  not  a  word 
IS  any  longer  said.  Instead  of  these,  we  see 
a  worldlj  hierarchy,  endowed  with  wealth, 
honor,  and  power,  and  almost  wholly  sunk  in 
sensuality.  Even  of  the  one  Roman  pontiff,  the 
arm  and  heating  heart  of  the  hierarchy,  this 
may  bo  said.  None  but  the  civil  power  dared  to 
withstand  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  universal 
dominion  ;  and  this  resistance,  for  a  long  time, 
resulted  in  new  humiliations  and  concessions. — 
So  complete  a  resolving  of  the  Church  into  the 
priesthood,  could  take  place  only  under  very 
special  conditions.  Its  beginning  is  in  the 
growing  importance  of  the  sacraments,  and  in 
giving  to  the  priesthood  alone  the  power  to  dis- 
pense sacramental  grace.  The  word  **  sacra- 
menf  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  used.  Two 
sacred  ceremonies  only  were  admitted  in  the 
apostolic  churches ;  ana  not  even  with  these  was 
salvation  ever  connected,  but  only  with  faith. 
It  came  by  degrees  to  be  thought  that  salvation 
was  obtained  by  means  of  outward  sacred  cere- 
monies. How  many  there  must  be,  the  Church 
was  long  uncertain,  but  at  length  settled  down 
upon  seven.  One  was  the  consecration  of  the 
priests.    By  this  ceremony  the  priest  receives  a 

S^uliar  and  indelible  stamp  of  official  sanctity, 
e  alone  can  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
thus  dispense  heavenly  grace  to  those  otherwise 
hopelessly  lost.  As  with  Cyprian  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  Church,  so  now,  there  was 
no  salvation  but  by  taking  sacraments  from  the 
priest.  What  should  believing  congregations 
DOW  signify,  when  salvation  was  by  sacraments, 
and  no  longer  by  faith  ?  The  Roman  Church 
is  a  Church  of  the  sacramental  office.  Its  pillar 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  Its  sacrament 
dispensing  order,  as  sole  possessor  of  spiritual 
grace,  really  and  efficiently  represents  the 
Church.  The  laity  have  part  in  the  Church 
only  as  they  take  the  sacrament  from  the  priest, 
and  do  not  wilfully  obstruct  its  influence.  The 
real  office  of  faith  in  a  free  individual  is  thus 
annihilated. 

And  yet  there  was  not  wanting,  even  during 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  papal  dominion, 
the  notion  of  Vifree  Church.  It  had,  however,  to 
betake  itself  to  the  ranks  of  sectarism,  or  show 
itself  only  in  individual  believers  of  the  bolder 
sort,  who  always  ran  the  risk  of  paying  for 
their  boldness  with  their  lives.  The  freer  con- 
ception of  the  Church  rests  usually  on  the  freer 
conception  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
sacrament.  Peter  de  Bruys,  e,  g.  combats  the 
regenerating  power  of  infant  baptism,  the  vica- 
rious efficacy  of  another's  faith  in  the  baptismal 
ceremony,  and  the  notion  of  the  mass  as  a  sacri- 
fice. And  consequently,  rejecting  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  Church,  he  approaches  the  apos- 
tolic view  of  it  as  the  communion  of  believers. 
The  main  feature  of  all  the  sectarism  of  this 
and  of  the  later  time  before  the  Reformation,  is 
opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be  an 
outward  hierarchical  power.  A  deep  and  ardent 
longing  to  restore  the  apostolic  brotherhood  of 
Christians,  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke,  to  over^ 
throw  the  tradition  which  contradicts  the  Holy 
Scripture,  to  purify  the  Christian  faith  as  well 
as  tjie  life,  becomes  timid,  indeed,  and  cautious, 
yet  is  more  and  more  widely  discernible.  There 


prevailed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a  grow« 
ing  expectation  of  the  fall  of  the  papal  Church. 
And,  in  fact,  it  had,  through  successive  ove> 
turnings,  entered  upon  the  stage  of  its  decline. 
With  the  papal  schism,  which   had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  degradation  of  the  papacy  under 
French  tutelage,  there  began  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom a  decay  of  reverence  for  the  papal  chair, 
and  for  the  hierarchy  in  general,  which  by  op- 
pression and  sensuality  had  dishonored  itself. 
A  great  change  was  introduced  in  the  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church.    Without  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  way  of  conceiving  the  Church,  even 
the  ]&eformation  could  not  have   taken  place. 
The  more  the  visible  Church  defiled  itself  with 
the  world  and  its  vices,  the  more  indispensable 
it  became  to  distinguish  between  this  grievously 
defective  appearance  and  the  pure  idea.    The 
Reform  movement,  which  constantly  increased  in 
the  14th  century,  was  every  where  directed  against 
the  false  conception  of  the  Church.     Lamenta- 
tions   and    complaints    concerning    particular 
abuses  were  of  no  account  when  they  did  not 
proceed  from  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  itself.     It  is  well  known  that  io 
Bohemia  began  the  anti-hierarchical  movement 
which  we  see  represented  in  men  like  Matthias 
V.  Janow,  and  Huss.    Matthias  ^ees  in  the  rise 
of  the  papacy  the  beginning  of  the  growing  co^ 
ruption  of  the  Church.    There  floated  before  his 
mind  the  ideal  of  the  apostolic  Church.    "The 
Church  must  be  restored  in  her  original  form. 
Everything  in  her  must  become  new."    This 
new  Church  must  proceed  from  a  new  com* 
munity,  for  it  will  no  more  have  the  "  facies  co^ 
poralis"  like  the  present ;  the  true  Church  is 
poor  and  lowly  in  its  nature.    Matthias  did  not 
hesitate  to  explain  the  woman  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  of  the  Roman  Church.    He 
had  predicted  the  fall  of  that  Church  within  the 
following  70  years.    What  he,  "with  prophetic 
penetration  had  pointed  out  in  a  general  way, 
concerning  the  necessity  of  a  transfornaation, 
John  Huss  unfolded  with  scientific  and  conclu- 
sive force.     He  shares  this  merit,  however,  with 
John  Wickliffe.     Wickliffe,  in  the   19  theses 
which  involved  him  in  a  fruitless  papal  trial, 
opposed  the  secularization  of  the  Church ;  main- 
tained the  rights  of  the  laity,  publicly  denounced 
the  ban  of  the  Pope  as  of  no  effect ;  proceeded 
first  with  caution,  then,  more  boldly  to  attack 
the  whole  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
upon  firm  scientific  grounds ;   maintained  the 
authority  of  Scripture  against  tradition ;  like 
the  Waldenses,  found  no  offices  in  Scripture  bat 
presbyter  and  deacon ;  put  heart  repentance  far 
above  the  confessional,  and  more  than  intimated 
that  the  hierarchy  was  the  work  of  Antichrist 
In  the  steps  of  Wickliffe  came  John  Huss  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  the  whole  body 
of  the  elect,  making  it  one  thing  to  be  of  the 
Church,  and  another  to  be  in  it;  thus  distin- 
guishing the  visible  Church  from  the  invisible. 
Christ  alone  is  head  of  the  whole  Church.    To- 
gether with  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ,  there 
is  a  visible  and  tangible  Church  of  the  Devil. 
Tradition  he  requires  to  be  in  agreement  with 
Holy  Scripture.    He  denies  the  differenoe  of 
ministerial  rank,  and  distinguishes  only  between 
ministers  of  Christ  and  ministers  of  Antichristi 
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Obedience  to  the  Pope  maat,  with  him,  be  of 
coarse  conditional.  Where  truth  ends,  there 
ends  the  duty  of  obedience.  Thus  did  John 
Hubs  go  back  with  the  utmost  energy  to  the  true 
idea  of  the  Church,  to  the  body  of  believers, 
bidden  in  God,  and  chosen  in  Christ.  But  it 
was  only  an  idea,  for  which  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom. For  how  that  hidden  body  should  become 
an  organized  reality,  he  took  no  pains  whatever 
to  understand.  Still  it  was  necessary  that  the 
true  idea  of  the  Church  should  again  be  reco- 
vered, in  order  to  form  a  sound  Church  character 
for  the  future.  Of  this,  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional or  liberal  opposers  of  the  papal  system, 
who  would  subject  the  Pope  to  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  councils,  but  leave  the  rest  of 
the  hierarchy  untouched,  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception, and  hence  took  no  pains  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  but  all  the  endea- 
vors, truly  reformatory,  down  to  the  reformation, 
had  the  idea  of  (he  true  Church  in  some  form  for 
their  basis. — So  prevalent  had  the  opposition  to 
the  Church  power  become,  that  John  v.  Wessel, 
following  the  precedent  of  John  v.  Qoch,  pub- 
licly disputed  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
thereby,  of  course,  denying  the  divine  origin  of 
the  hierarchy.  lie  admits,  indeed,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  different 
ranks  of  Bishop  and  Priest ;  but  seems  to  Ques- 
tion the  sacramental  virtue  of  the  priestly  tunc- 
tions.  Even  Wessel  derived  his  conception  of 
the  Church  from  the  doctrine  of  election.  His 
discussion  of  the  true  idea  is  exceedingly  acute. 
He  inverts  Augustine's  statement,  that  we  must 
believe  the  gospel  on  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  says,  we  must  believe  the  Church  on  the 
authority  of  the  gospel ;  says  that  a  layman,  or 
a  woman,  may  teach  the  fallible  Pope ;  is  very 
decided  for  the  universal  priesthood ;  grounds 
Church  unity,  not  on  the  Pope,  but  on  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  its  principle  being  Christ  alone ;  main- 
tains most  strenuously  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy,  and  the  personal  quality  of  faith 
and  love,  in  opposition  to  the  outward,  official 
virtue  of  the  priestly  dispensation.  (Comp.  his 
work,  Do  potestate  ecclesiastica.  Op.  753 ;  and 
Ullmann's  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
H.,  531,  &c, ).  Thus  was  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church  as  the  communion  of  believers,  whose 
salvation  is  of  the  grace  of  Qod,  stated  quite  fully 
before  the  Reformation.  The  only  thing  now 
needed  to  introduce  this  well  matured  idea  into 
real  life,  was  a  bold  movement  at  the  right  time. 
The  Reformation  was  essentially  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Church;  possible  only,  because  the 
true  idea  of  the  Church  had  already  begun  to 
revive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
the  mediaeval  notion  of  the  Church  was  every- 
where felt  to  be  incorrect.  But  in  what  concep- 
tion did  the  Reformation  originate  ?  We  take 
first,  of  course,  the  most  general  view,  without 
noting  the  particular  Reformed  confessions.  The 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  divinely  organ- 
ized institution  of  povser  and  ffrace,  represented 
by  a  privileged  order,  is  abandoned.  Thus  were 
recognized  at  once  rights  of  conscience.  Pope  and 
Bishop  claiming  authority,  became  no  longer  au- 
thority for  the  Reformers;  and  the  Reformation 
becomes  Protestant  by  the  public  declaration  at 
&>pire,  that  '^  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  honor  of 


God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  every  man  is 
bound  by  his  conscience,  and  accountable  toOod.'' 
Thus  was  the  Reformation  the  setting  forth  of  a 
new  conception  of  the  Church,  which  presupposed, 
not  the  institution,  but  the  subject,  and  derived 
Church  authority,  not  from  a  particular  order, 
but  from  the  tonole  communion.  We  have  now 
to  show  how  this  Reformed  conception  developed 
and  established  itself,  both  in  the  individual 
Reformers  and  in  the  Church  confessions. — Long 
before  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  Luther  had  in- 
wardly renounced  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
Church ;  and  yet  it  was  hard  for  him  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional  Church  institution. 
His  letter  of  March  13,  1519,  to  the  court 
preacher,  Spalatin,  marks  the  turning  point. 
The  Pope  now  begins  to  appear  to  him  as  Anti- 
christ, or  his  apostle.  His  subsequent  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  Roman  chair  and  the 
Roman  Church  soon  comes  to  nought ;  and  with 
unfaltering  and  fearless  logic  he  lays  down  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  Church.  He  bases  it 
on  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians. 
"All  Christians  are  trul^  a  spiritual  order,  with 
only  an  official  distinction  among  them."  He 
ascribes  no  virtue  to  the  consecration  of  priests. 
Every  Christian  is  consecrated  a  priest  by  his 
baptism.  All  Church  members  have  equal 
power,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  to  preach,  adminis- 
ter sacraments  and  the  office  of  the  keys.  Hence, 
all  Church  power  originates  in  the  community. 
**  No  one  may  take  a  spiritual  office  without  a 
call  from  the  people."  Thus,  the  chasm  between 
priest  and  layman  is  filled.  The  clergy  have 
no  longer  precedence  before  the  private  mem- 
ber. The  office  is  even  conferred  by  the  people. 
It  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  shared  equally  by 
all.  The  Church  is  *'  a  collection  of  all  believers 
in  Christ  on  earth,  the  communion  of  all  who 
live  in  true  faith,  love  and  hope.  The  essence 
of  Christianity  is  not  a  bodily  union,  but  a  meet- 
ing of  hearts  in  one  faith."  Outward  unitjr 
makes  no  Christians.  Christendom  is  "  a  spin-* 
tual  community ;  which  may  no  more  be  num- 
bered among  the  secular  communities  than 
spirits  among  bodies,  faith  among  temporal 
goods." 

These  and  like  declarations,  often  repeated, 
contain  Luther's  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  He  never  retracted  them,  but,  in  his 
latest  writings,  repeats  them  word  for  word  ;  re- 
pelling every  other  view  as  opposed  to  the  Qos-, 
pel.  His  conception  is  ideally  true ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty begins  when  we  proceed  to  carry  it  out  in 
real  life.  It  completely  overthrows  the  mediae- 
val view  of  the  Church,  but  can  it  build  up  a 
Church  form  of  its  own?  First  it  expresses 
only  this :  That  connection  with  the  true  com- 
munion is  not  signified  by  external  marks,  but 
by  faith ;  that,  hence,  a  connection  with  the 
Pope  and  the  episcopate,  proves  nothing  as  to 
one's  genuine  Church  state.  But  Luther  could 
not  evade  the  question,  whether  his  Church  had 
real  and  visible  existence,  and  where?  A  Church 
entirely  hidden,  known  to  God  only,  were  wholly 
unable  to  prove  its  reality.  How,  now,  is  the 
Church  of  the  baptized,  at  bottom  the  same  with 
the  Church  of  believers  ?  How  does  the  bidden 
Church,  though  merely  imperfect,  become  mani- 
fest?    How  does  the  free  essence  become  di- 
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Tersely  active  io  established  yisible  ordinances? 
Lather  had  contrasted  the  Church  of  the  priest- 
hood with  the  Church  of  the  people ;  he  must 
produce  his  idea  of  a  popular  Church  in  a  visi* 
Die  reality. 

A.ccording  to  the  Lebnig  arrangement,  which 
he  warmly  commends  as  a  "Christian  ordi- 
nance,'' the  community  forms  a  Church  assem- 
bly, which  should  appoint  preachers  and  depose 
them,  manage  the  Uhurcn  property,  exercise 
discipline,  and  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  the  widows  and  orphans.  The  assembled 
people  should  choose  tneir  officers  from  their 
own  body,  from  all  the  classes  promiscuously, 
from  counsellors,  citizens  and  peasants.  Defi- 
ciency of  means  should  be  made  up  by  a  speci- 
fied yearly  contribution.  Luther  was  greatly 
pleased,  at  the  time,  with  this  arrangement  at 
Leisnig,  and  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  the  riches  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  were  effectual  there. 
It  was  preeminently  apostolic.  He  hoped  Ood 
would  bless  it,  and  make  it  a  public  example 
which  many  churches  would  follow ;  "  that  we 
may  boast  of  you,  as  Paul,  of  the  Corinthians, 
that  their  diligence  provoked  many."  He  feared, 
however,  nn  interruption  of  the  good  work  thus 
begun.  The  evil  one  would  not  be  idle.  That  the 
churches  wore  authorized  to  judge  all  teachers, 
to  call,  ordain,  and  depose,  he  had  proved  "  from 
Scripture.''  Had  the  system  been  carried  out 
as  he  wished,  the  Churcn  would  have  developed 
itself  organically  from  the  popular  basis  up- 
ward. The  dependence  of  the  Church  on  the 
State,  did  not  then  enter  his  mind,  yet  he  con- 
sidered magistrates  as  representing  a  particular 
Christian  order.  Hence,  the  first  Cburch-ogenda 
directed  that  a  certain  number  of  council-men 
should  be  members  of  the  Church-consistories. 

The  popular  Church  constitution  of  Luther, 
begun  amidst  these  cheering  hopes,  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  development,  by  obstructions,  not 
ecclesiastical,  but  political.  The  Anabaptist 
movement,  joined  as  it  was  with  revolutionary 
elements,  embarrassed  the  advance  of  the  popu- 
lar principle.  The  horrors  of  the  War  of  the 
Peasants  made  this  popular  element  appear  im- 
mediately dangerous  to  the  State.  Luther  did 
not  change  his  conception  of  the  Church,  but 
dared  not  transubstantiate  it  any  more  into  flesh 
and  blood.  His  expressions  in  his  "  Deutschen 
Messe"  (1526),  are  very  remarkable  in  this 
connection.  Tho  Christian  community  is  now 
\rith  him  no  more  '*  an  organized  and  perma- 
nent congregation  to  govern  Christians  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel,"  but  a  mere  public  incitement 
for  faith  and  piety.  It  ought  not  so  to  be,  in- 
deed ;  he  deeply  feels  the  contrast  between  his 
ideal  Church  and  the  naked  reality ;  and  gladly 
would  he  bridge  the  yawning  gulf.  "Those 
who  would  be  Christians  in  earnest,  and  con- 
fess with  hand  and  mouth,  must  —  it  now 
suits  him  best  to  say — take  the  name,  and  meet 
in  some  house  by  themselves  to  pray,  read,  bap- 
tize, receive  the  sacrament,  and  do  other  Chris- 
tian works."  Here  they  could  detect,  punish, 
correct,  expel,  or  put  under  the  ban,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Christ  (Matt.  18)  such  as  walk 
disorderly  ;  here  they  could  attend  to  the  poor, 
to  public  worship,  to  catechisation  —  everything 
according  to  this  rule,  if  tliey  only  had  the 


people.  Thus,  the  carrying  out  of  Lather's  ides! 
of  the  Church  founders  on  circumstances.  "  We 
Germans,"  says  he,  "  are  a  rude,  rough,  tarbu- 
lent  people,  who  adopt  nothing  new  except  in 
extremity."  Yet,  in  1525,  the  churches  of  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia  had  organized  themseltes  on 
the  congregational  basis,  introduced  the  congre 
gational  discipline,  and  gave  the  people  an  im- 
portant share  in  calling  the  pastor.  Bat  the  so- 
called  Homberg  Reformation,  which  took  op  in 
earnest  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Churcb, 
and  wished  to  complete  the  Church  organiiation 
in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  on  the  popolu 
basis,  came  into  decided  conflict  with  Lather 
himself.  And  he  opposed  the  execution  of  bis 
own  scheme;  writing  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse: 
"  That  he  could  not  yet  awhile  allow  this  pUn  to 
be  made  public  through  the  press."  It  cannot 
be  concealed,  that  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  faulty,  not,  indeed,  as  to  its  troth 
and  conformity  to  Scripture,  but  as  to  its  pra^ 
ttcability.  And  hence  arose  the  fact,  that  afte^ 
wards  the  Protestant  theory  of  the  Church  was 
so  confused  and  unsettled ;  and  that,  to  this 
day,  the  Church  theories  of  Protestantism  an 
its  heel  of  Achilles,  at  which  its  opponents  aim 
their  most  dangerous  blows. 

The  revolution  occasioned  by  deviating  from 
Luther's  original  conception  of  the  Chorch  is 
this:  Undoubtedly,  the  empirical  communitrto 
which  Luther  entrusted  all  Church  power,  ins 
not  equivalent  to  the  ideal.  Unbelievers  ireie 
mixed  with  believers.  And,  besides  unbelief, 
there  prevailed  among  the  majority  great  igno^ 
ance  of  even  the  first  principles  of  ChristianitT. 
How  could  Luther  assert  that  in  this  mixture 
was  represented  the  congregation  of  the  Lord! 
How  prove  that,  in  general,  believers  only  were 
among  the  multitude  of  the  baptized  f  That  in 
the  Romish  ministry  there  are  many  us^odlj 
and  unbelievers  is  a  well  known  fact ;  but  the 
very  point  now  was  to  hold  up  the  true  Church 
before  that  one  which  is  false  and  declared  to 
be  anti-christian.  Luther  had  written  this  word, 
which  is  most  significant  for  the  development 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Church :  "  AVhere  the  word 
of  Ood  is  preached  and  believed,  there  is  tme 
faith ;  and  where  true  faith  is,  there,  is  the  true 
Church."  And  still  more  definitely:  "Where 
baptism  and  the  gospel  are,  there,  lot  no  one 
doubt,  are  saints,  should  they  even  be  mere 
children  in  the  cradle."  The  invisible  presence 
of  the  Church  may  be  known  by  the  word  and 
the  holy  sacraments.  "  Where  these  arc  maio- 
tained,"  says  he  in  another  place,  '*  wherever  or 
by  whomsoever  dispensed,  doubt  not  that  there 
is  a  Church."    He  further  adds,  "  In  truth,  the 

gospel  is  the  surest  and  the  noblest  mark  of  the 
ihurch;  much  «ir^  than  baptism  or  the  bread; 
because  it  is  by  the  gospel  alone  that  the  Cboreb 
is  formed,  sustained,  born,  trained,  fed,  clothed, 
adorned,  strengthened,  armed,  and  presened. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  life  and  texture  of  the 
Church  stands  in  the  Word  of  God."  (Matt.  4:4). 
The  very  reason  why  Luther  denies  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  Church,  is  that  she  no 
longer  has  the  pure  gospel,  and  the  nrimitire 
sacraments,  the  genuine  external  marks  of  the 
Church.  "Where  thou  seest,"  he  remark*, 
"  that  there  is  no  gospel,  aa  in  the  papal  and 
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rhomist  rabble,  be  sure  there  is  no  Church  there, 
hough  they  even  baptize,  and  eo  to  the  Lord's 
able." — But  Luther  makes  the  Word  and  sacra- 
nents  more  and  more  exclusively  the  external 
constituents  of  the  Church,  at  the  expense  of  his 
}ri(;in!il  view.  Originally,  he  made  the  Church 
appear  in  the  communion  of  believers,  now  in  the 
preaching  of  tlie  word  and  the  dispensation  of 
the  sacraments  ;  in  that  which  the  cler/^  should 
io,  and  not  the  people.  The  congregation  re- 
cedes, the  spiritual  office  becomes  more  essential. 
Luther  certainly  never  admitted  (as  Hofling 
rightly  says),  that  there  was  in  the  Church  a 
privilcj^ed,  divinely  instituted,  clerical  order,  to 
represent  the  Church  at  all.  He  always  distin- 
gaished  clearly  between  the  divine  appointment 
9f  the  office  and  the  human  preferment  of  par- 
ticular persons.  He  never  ceased  to  declare 
that  official  power  belongs  to  the  whole  Church. 
"  Since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  let  no  one  put 
himself  forward,  or  presume,  without  our  appro- 
bation and  choice,  to  do  what  wo  all  have  equal 
authority  to  do."  To  his  dying  day,  all  hier- 
irchy  was  to  him  an  abomination  ;  he  wished  to 
bear  no  more  of  **  priests,"  for  "  to  call  them 
priests  who  serve  the  people  not  in  the  word  and 
sacraments,  was  either  heathenish  or  Jewish, 
und  wrought  groat  misbelief  in  the  Church." 
But,  since  the  Church  was  made  manifest  by 
means  of  the  official  functions,  and  without  the 
nord  and  sacraments  there  could  be  no  signs 
)f  its  presence,  the  clergy  became  bearers  and 
revealers  of  the  existence  of  the  Church.  Where 
they  preached  the  pure  word  and  administered 
the  primitive  sacrament,  there  was  the  true 
Church.    They  were  the  centre. 

With  this  view  is  clearly  connected  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  the  power  uf  the  keys;  in 
tvhicb  Luther  included  the  entire  official  power 
if  the  clergy  ;  more  especially  the  right  of  abso- 
lution, not  as  a  judicial  remission,  but  as  declara- 
tive. Tho  prerogative  of  absolution  he  certainly 
considers  chiefly  as  a  prerogative  of  the  congre- 
l^ation.  But  the  congregation  cannot  exercise 
it,  because  her  organization  was  gone;  and  even 
the  execution  of  the  Church  ban,  which,  accord- 
in;;  to  the  plain  words  of  Christ,  belongs  solely 
to  the  congregation,  was  soon  committed,  at 
Luther's  advice,  to  the  clergy.  From  his  pro- 
position, that  where  the  pure  preaching  and  the 
right  sacramental  service  are,  there  is  the  true 
ohurch,  it  was  soon  inferred,  though  inconclu- 
iively,  that  where  the  preaching  and  sacraments 
irere  not  pure  and  right,  there  could  be  no 
Dhurch ;  and  the  idea  of  a  true  Church  became 
joined  with  the  correct  apprehension  of  doctrine, 
ind  the  genuine  sacramental  service.  The  hold- 
ing of  pure  doctrine  and  sacraments  must  now 
l3ecome  all  the  more  important,  as  difference  of 
opinion  arose  among  Protestants  themselves, 
ind  the  constitutive  sacrament  was,  in  Luther's 
judgment,  marred  by  the  Reformed  sacramental 
loctrine.  On  this  account,  he  almost  saw  in  the 
Reformed  Church  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  But 
(vhile,  without  intention,  he  unduly  exalted  on 
:he  one  hand  the  spiritual  office,  he,  on  the  other, 
owered  it  again,  by  making  proper  Church 
government,  which,  in  the  Roman  Uhurch,  was 
^vith  the  Bishops,  not  a  ministerial  right  arising 
Tom  divine  authority.    Melanchthon,  it  is  well 


known,  in  the  efforts  to  reunite  with  the  Roman 
Church,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  acknow- 
ledge the  papacy,  if,  (which  of  course  was  im- 
possible), it  would  base  its  sovereignty  only  on 
human  authority.  On  the  same  condition  he 
would  favor  the  episcopate,  committing  to  it  ex- 
clusively the  right  to  oraain  and  confirm.  Luther, 
on  the  contrary,  though  once  and  again,  '*  for 
love  and  unity,"  he  did  not  directly  refuse  these 
concessions,  could  not  adopt  the  whole  episco- 
pal constitution ;  fearing  the  erection  of  a  new 
hierarchy  to  the  great  peril  of  Protestantism. — 
That  the  ministry  is  most  fit  to  manage  the  t»- 
ternal  affairs  of  the  Church  where  tho  congrega- 
tional organization  cannot  be  carried  out,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  But  the  eztemals^  —  who 
should  take  charge  of  them,  when  the  episco- 
pate must  be  abandoned  ?  Here  we  meet  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  of  Church  and  State.  At  first  he 
went  back  to  the  primitive  Christian  view,  that 
there  existed  in  general  no  relation  between  the 
two.  The  one  is  concerned  with  spiritual,  the 
other  with  temporal  affairs.  The  spiritual  office, 
therefore,  has,  m  itself,  no  reference  to  the  secu- 
lar. But  when  the  secular  officers  are  Christians, 
they  have  Christian  duties,  and  we  must  let 
them  be  priests  and  bishops,  and  use  their  office 
for  the  good  of  the  Church.  But,  should  not 
the  civil  magistrate,  as  a  privileged  *'  member 
of  the  Christian  body,"  use  his  power  directly 
in  the  service  of  the  Church?  Luther  first  dis- 
suades ;  "  we  must  not  put  confidence  in  princes. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  two  regimes ; 
the  one  which  cultivates  piety,  the  other  which 
preserves  outward  peace,  and  restrains  evil 
doing."  Especially  aoes  he  deny  to  the  State  the 
right  to  visit  heretics  with  civil  penalties ;  for 
"heresy  is  a  spiritual  thing,  whicn  you  cannot 
hew  with  iron,  burn  with  fire,  or  drown  in 
water."  He  would  allow  the  State  no  more 
than  a  regulated  right  of  supervision  to  preserve 
outward  quiet  in  Church  affairs.  But  his  views 
were  gradually  modified  by  the  Peasants'  war. 
He  viewed  a  false  cultus  m  the  light  of  idol- 
worship,  and  consented  that  the  princes  put  a 
stop  to  that  for  the  honor  of  Ood ;  and  on  this 
principle,  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in 
Saxony  was  suppressed  by  force.  It  was  the 
power  of  circumstances  which  drove  the  State 
into  closer  union  with  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans.  At  Spire  (Aug.  27, 1526)  the 
princes  and  nobility  took  the  Reformation  under 
their  protection.  Luther  already  considered  * 
government  as  plainly  bound  to  train  youth  in 
the  fear  of  God,  to  regulate  monastic  institu- 
tions, &c.  As  the  episcopate  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored, the  sovereign  of  the  country  comes  in  its 
place,  to  do  "from  Christian  love,  and  for  God's 
sake,"  what  he  is  not  bound,  as  temporal  ruler, 
to  do,  to  assume  the  government  of  the  Church. 
From  1527  the  government  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  ruler.  Protestantism  did  not  call  for 
this.  The  Reformers  themselves  viewed  it  as  a 
resort  in  extremity;  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple ;  of  the  unfinished  structure  of  the  Church 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  it  promised  a 
more  effectual  protection,  which  was  needed 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  episcopate.  But  it  waa 
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always  insisted,  that  iho  soyereign  held  Church 
power,  not  as  civil  ruler,  bat  only  as  an  evan- 
f^elical  Christian,  and  by  virtao  of  a  free,  con- 
fiding act  of  conveyance,  and  that  he  is  autho- 
rized to  resign  it,  when  it  seems  more  proper  to 
the  Church  to  exercise  its  government  in  an- 
other way. 

Of  course,  then,  the  Church  founded  by  Lu- 
ther had  now  received  its  distinctive  external 
stamp.  Over  the  congregation  which  Luther 
originally  considered  the  fountain  of  all  Church 
power,  two  factors  had  gained  an  almost  exclu- 
sive preponderance ;  the  clergy,  with  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  the  civil  authority,  bearing  rule 
in  the  Church,  and  having  the  guardianship  of 
its  external  matters.  The  superintendents,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  the  preachers  and  churches 
belonging  to  their  diocese,  were  responsible  to 
the  electoral  princes  for  their  official  conduct. 
Not  a  word  is  any  longer  said  of  the  appointment 
of  preachers  by  the  congregations;  not  a  word  of 
congregational  discipline.  Under  so  immediate 
an  influence  of  the  State,  the  Church  constitu- 
tion can  have  no  independent  development. 
Even  in  the  free  cities  the  council  acquires  con- 
trol in  the  Church.  And  the  very  form  of  doc- 
trine is,  in  the  highest  instance,  a  concern  of 
the  State. 

The  Lutheran  Reformers  have  been  severely 
censured,  that  they  produced  nothing  better 
than  a  new  clerical  and  State  Church.  But 
their  ideal  Church  is  one  thing;  their  actual 
constitution  another.  Their  conception  is,  that 
the  essence  of  the  Church  is  internal:  faith,  and 
the  communion  of  faith  with  the  Lord.  What 
is  external  to  the  Church,  its  appearance,  and 
constitution,  have  little  to  do  with  salvation. 
In  these  the  essence  is  not  made  manifest. 
Hence,  the  Augustana  has  contented  itself  with 
defining  the  Church  as  congregatio  sanctorum, 
in  qua  evangelium  recte  docctur  et  recta  admi- 
nistrantur  sacraraenta;  expressly  declaring,  Nee 
necesse  est,  ubique  esse  similes  iradiliones  hu- 
roanas,  seu  ft7»«,  aut  ceremonias  ab  hominibus 
institutas,  (Art.  7).  This  confession  distin- 
guishes the  congregatio  s.inctorum  et  vere  cre- 
dentium,  from  that  comprising  in  hac  vita 
admixii  multi  hypocntae  et  mali ;  the  proper 
Church  (ecclesia  proprie  dicta),  from  the  im- 
proper; an  apparent  dualism,  indeed,  in  the 
conception  of  the  Church.  Properly  only  be- 
lievers, improperly  unbelievers  also,  belong  to 
the  Church.  So,  also,  the  Apology  (FV.,  1,  &c.) 
Principaliier,  the  Church  is  societas  fidei  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  It  exists  in  cordibus,  but  has 
notns  externas :  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  right  administration  of  sacraments.  It 
is  a  real  communion  of  persons  (congregatio, 
societas).  The  idea  of  a  compacted,  organized 
system  is  inseparable  from  it.  It  should,  hence, 
take  the  form  of  an  organized  body.  No  one 
particular  form  is  requisite,  as  Romanists  insist ; 
Imt  y(*t  some  form,  some  congregational,  or  com- 
mon life,  becoming  outwardly  manifest.  In  this 
respect  the  Lutheran  conception  has  certainly 
come  short  in  its  development.  The  congrega- 
tio, the  societas  was  disregarded.  The  notae 
externae,  the  pure  doctrine  and  right  sacra- 
ment, were  the  chief  concern ;  as  if  these  were 
in  the  Lutheran  opinion  the  Church,  and  not 


merely  marks  of  the  Church.  The  original 
Lutheran  view  is:  where  there  is  a  society 
or  association  of  societies  duly  receivinj:  th? 
word  and  sacraments,  such  societies  are  actual 
manifestations,  and  their  members  are  adherent^ 
of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ.  Here  ii  the 
Church,  not  only  inwardly,  but  outwardly.  I'l'* 
believing  members,  in  whom  faith  is  not  Aln>ai]T 
developed,  do  not  prevent  the  body  from  h^-io; 
a  manifested  form  of  the  Church  ;  though  the>^ 
are  an  evil  which  call  for  a  remedy.  Tb« 
Church,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  not  thus  destn^y^d, 
but  only  as  yet  restrained  from  its  full  oatwam 
activity.  The  essence  of  the  Church  is  nut  tie^ 
to  a  particular  external  form  ;  nor  can  the  li\in; 
members  be  strictly  distinguished  frf)in  the  dead. 
For  even  pure  doctrine  and  scriptural  srirn- 
ments  do  not  prove  that  the  partaker  has  faith. 
Offices,  ordinances,  usages,  do  not  make  i.H' 
Church,  but  proceed  from  it.  The  dispon^er> 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  receive  their  char^ 
from  the  congregations,  and  roust  account  to 
them.  The  congregations  do  not  owe  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  clergy  ;  but  must  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  teaching  be  according;  to  tb« 
gospel,  and  whether  the  obedience  be  due.  Wti* 
is  tno  only  true  ground  of  Protestant  oppositia 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  only  guarasK 
of  evangelical  freedom. 

The  failure  of  the  Lutheran  system  to  anf.la 
its  congregational  element,  and  its  giving  $ul 
preponderance  to  the  clergy  and  the  ci^il  ao- 
thority,  must  subject  that  branch  of  the  Char*ii 
to  a  partial  decline.  What  availed  it  to  proie^i 
against  the  clergy  holding  their  office  by  divioe 
authority,  while  all  cooperation  of  the  congre;:!- 
tions  with  them  ceased  ?  What  availed  the  pW 
of  necessity  for  a  State  Church-government,  if 
this  necessity  gradually  led  to  jurisdiction  7  "I: 
is  common  to  the  Lutheran  constitutions,"  $aT< 
an  eminent  eccl.  jurist,  "that  they  consider  the 
churches,  not  as  a  subject  of  rights,  but  s5  ac 
object  of  duty."  (Richter,  Gesch.  d.  ev.  K.-wrf. 
in  Deutsohl.,  p.  136).  The  unquestioned  power 
of  the  keys  gives  the  clergy  almost  exclusitf 
influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  vblif 
their  guardianship  of  doctrine  renders  them  la 
important  support  to  pure  faith.  But  neiu^^f 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  nor  the  policy  oftiK 
State,  would  allow  them  the  proper  Charii 
government.  The  civil  Church  regimen  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  so-called  consistorial  consti- 
tution, 1539.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
three  estotes,  the  Church  comprises  the  statoj 
ecclesiasticus,  politicus,  and  oeconomicus.  Th; 
teaching  order  has  in  charge  tho  administratis 
of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  the  office  d 
the  keys.  The  sovereign  has  to  preserre  pn- 
doctrine  and  worship,  and  a  religious  life  anoa- 
the  subjects,  by  encouraging  churches  t£» 
schools,  and,  in  general,  by  maintaining:  Ofaurei 
government.  No  absolute  right  of  Church  yo^^ 
is  claimed  for  him.  lie  holds  rule  by  ttie  adtiK 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  consent  of  the  Christiss 
people  who  are  without  organization.  TIk 
sovereign  in  his  Church  government,  designat^i 
as  jus  episcopate,  was  now,  of  course,  no  m^i^ 
authorized  by  an  emergency,  but  by  the  n.iturt 
of  his  civil  sovereignty.  Some  even  derived  thJ* 
supreme  Church  power  of  the  sovereign  fn?o 
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latural  right.  The  so-called  territorial  ijstem 
WM  properly  only  an  extreme  carrying  oat  of 
:he  Lutheran  inward  view,  in  which  the  outward 
!^burcb  was  considered  like  a  natural  formation, 
mtirely  indifferent,  without  independent  life. 
Thus,  the  overstrained  Church  idealism  leads 
>ack  into  materialism.  Spener  was  moved  by 
;he  oppressed  condition  of  the  Church,  under 
nrhat  he  called  Caeaaropapiam,  the  Church  power 
)f  the  magistrate.  He  went  back  to  the  primi- 
ire  Reformation  view  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which 
he  two  estates,  the  "ecclcMicuticus**  and  the  "po- 
Ulcus,**  claimed  all  Church  power,  was  not  only 
lot  to  be  praised,  but  not  to  be  endured.  Espe- 
Mally  did  be  come  out  against  all  Church  govern- 
nent  expressly  ministerial,  as  an  illegitimate 
luthority,  a  real  Pope  and  antichrist,  in  which 
he  truth  cannot  be  preserved.  Spener  helped 
forward  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jlmrch,  and  promoted  its  fair  expression  in  the 
)Qblic  Church  life.  His  views  were  partiallv 
carried  out  in  the  Collegial  st/siem,  as  it  is  called, 
ntroduced  by  Chancellor  Pfaff,  of  Tubingen, 
^ho.  with  great  impartiality,  sought  to  establish 
he  free  apostolical  communion.  The  doctrine 
lere  insisted  on  was,  that  all  Church  power  is 
vith  the  Christian  community.  If  that  com- 
nunity  thinks  proper,  it  may  convey  that  power 
» the  civil  sovereign ;  but  he  cannot  claim  it. 
^either  can  the  preachers ;  who  hold  their  office 
Vom  the  people,  and  can  rule  only  by  their 
iOQsent  The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  showed 
I  resistless  inclination  against  her  own  conoep- 
ion  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  the  Church,  to 
.'onfirm  the  Church  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
lovereign.  By  this  means  she  has  lost  her  inde- 
>endence,  her  peculiar  vital  activity,  her  au- 
hority  in  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  and 
rorst  of  all,  her  sense  of  dignity  and  her  desire 
br  its  restoration ;  so  that  any  one  would  be 
iable  to  the  charge  of  "  democratic''  tendencies, 
vbo  should  even  refer  to  the  old  Lutheran  con- 
ception of  the  Church,  and  ask  for  a  Church 
constitution  recognising  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  Reformed  were  so  fortunate  as  to  embody 
n  their  Church  constitution  the  Reformation  con- 
ception of  the  Church.  The  Swiss  Reformers 
igreed  with  the  Lutheran  idea;  but  they  succeeded 
n  at  least  a  partial  development  of  their  view  in 
he  constitution  of  the  Churches  founded  by  them. 
fhey  were  favored  in  this  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  such  as  their  political  constitution, 
he  practical  good  sense  of  the  population,  and 
•heir  more  ethical  than  dogmatical  turn  of  mind. 
^wingli  committed  the  same  error  with  Luther, 
applying  to  congregations  at  first  the  predicates 
)f  the  ideal  Church,  Later,  he  must  admit  the 
nixture  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  still 
scribe  to  the  societies  the  living  capacities  of  a 
church ly  organization.  But  he  had  peculiar 
news  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which 
v^ere  incompatible  with  the  prosperous  develop- 
neut  of  the  popular  constitution ;  views,  which 
aade  the  magistrates  only  Christian,  not  eccle- 
liastical,  admitting  the  right  of  the  Christian 
>eopl6  to  resist  unchristian  demands  of  the 
iivil  power,  and  even  the  right  of  deposition. 
Che  idea  of  representation  is  thus  retained ; 
■^ayor  and   oounsellors    act  "instead  of  the 


people,"  and  their  proceedings  are  virtually  con« 
sidered  as  implying  the  popular  assent ;  and 
opposition  would  be  entitled  to  respect.  Be- 
sides, the  civil  officer  would  be  bound  by  the 
advice  of  the  clergy  in  all  internal  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  the  external,  by  the  word  of 
God.  Zwingli  claimed  4hat  his  view  was  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Luther,  who,  in  practice, 
contradicted  bis  own  principle.  At  Berne  and 
Basel,  the  organizations  proceeded  on  the  neoes* 
sity  of  a  Christian  Stnte-church ;  and,  hence, 
there  was  no  carrying  out  of  the  congregational 
discipline.  Church  acts  of  discipline  became 
essentially  political,  agreeably  to  Zwingli's  pre- 
sumption, that  the  civil  magistrate  was  the 
natural  representative  of  the  whole  Church. 
Only  in  Basel,  there  was  retained,  through  CBco- 
lampodins,  a  special  board  for  excommunication, 
embracing,  besides  pastors,  and  councilmen,  a 
proportionate  number  of  delegates  from  the 
Church. 

Essentially  different  from  the  Zwinglian  or- 
ganization was  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  the  churches  formed  afler  it  through  the 
mighty  and  wide-spread  influence  of  Calvin. 
Ideal  as  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  be, 
from  the  unavoidable  influence  of  his  doctrine 
of  election,  be  was,  of  all  the  Reformers,  the 
most  assiduous  in  the  outward  organization  of 
the  Church.  He  does  not  scruple  to  revive  the 
doctrine.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus ;  since  be 
thinks  salvation  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the 
Church.  He  holds  it  impossible  to  separate  be- 
liepirers  from  unbelievers  in  this  life;  but  still 
thinks  the  visible  Church  should  have  the  great- 
est possible  preponderance  of  the  better  elements. 
For  this  end,  ho  deviates  from  both  Luther  and 
Zwingli ;  holding,  with  Luther,  that  Church  and 
State  are  two  distinct  powers ;  and  with  Zwingle, 
that  the  State  should  be  Christian,  and  should 
suppress  heresy  by  force.  He  differs  from  both 
in  proposing  to  effect  the  sanctification  of  the 
Christian  communities  by  special  correctives, 
and  thus  to  weaken  and  render  harmless  as  po^- 
sible^  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  baptized.  He 
requires  for  this  a  proper  Church  constitution, 
for  which  State  power  cannot,  as  with  Luther, 
come  in  as  a  shin:,  nor,  as  with  Zwingle,  become 
a  self-constituted  deputy.  The  churches  should 
take  care  for  their  own  saribtification.  He  en- 
trusts all  Church  authority  to  the  four  offices  of 
pastor,  teacher,  elder,  and  deacon.  The  power 
IS  with  the  churches.  Without  their  assent  no 
preacher  can  be  appointed.  The  small  council 
should  choose  the  elders  with  the  advice  of  the 
<^^®fgyi  And  the  ratification  of  the  great  council. 
This  answers  to  the  State-church  theory  of 
Zwingli,  that  the  republican  State  represents 
the  Church.  The  deacons  had  charge  of  the 
poor.  A  Church  court,  composed  of  ministers 
and  elders,  administered  Church  discipline  under 
the  supervision  of  the  council,  yet  was  indepen- 
dent within  its  proper  prerogatives.  Inseparable, 
therefore,  from  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  Church 
is  the  Presbyterial  constitution ;  the  co()peratioQ 
of  the  clergy  and  lay-members  in  Church  govern- 
ment. In  this  Church  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
ministry  as  such,  to  govern  the  Church;  and 
the  clergy,  like  lay-members,  are  subject  to 
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moral  eensorabip.  The  presbytery  or  conBJstory 
18  the  pecaliar  Cliarch  orf^nn  which  is  wanting;  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  organisation ;  and  we 
have  Calvin's  own  declaration  that  he  considered 
this  as  representing  the  congregation. — ^The  Re- 
formed Cnarches  in  Franco,  Scotland,  the  Ger- 
man provinces  on  the* Rhine,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  or^n- 
ized  according  to  the  presbyterinl  constitution, 
embracing  also  the  Synod,  which  is  onl^  a  na- 
tural unfolding  of  the  Presbyterian  principle. 
(See  respective  Articles). 

Of  all  the  national  Churches,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  is  the  most  distinguished 
for  the  earnest  and  consistent  maintenance  of 
Church  independence  in  relation  to  the  State. 
The  Reformed  English  Episcopal  Church  pre- 
sents exactly  the  opposite;  showing  that,  not 
only  in  the  Lutheran,  but  in  some  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  the  Reformation  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  very 
imperfectly  carried  out.    The  Anglican  Church 
organization  has  the  worm  of  a  fatal  inconsis- 
tency gnawing  at  its  root.    It  cannot  return  to 
Romanism,  because  it  holds  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  rejects  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.     But  so  long  as  it  insists  on  being 
a  visible  oody  (as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
press it),  resisting  every  change  of  constitution 
and  form  of  worship  as  a  sin  against  divine 
truth,  and  insisting  on  a  specific  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  it  is  in  constant  danger 
of  losing  its  Reformed  basis,  and  falling  back,  as 
Puseyism  is  now  leading,  to  the  traditionalism 
of  Rome.    The  ecclesiastical  principle  of  the 
Independents  and  Congregationalists  is  right  in 
part,  as  it  vests  the  Churcb  power  in  the  people 
and  not  in  the  State,  nor  in  the  episcopate ;  but 
wrong  in  holding,  as  the  fountain  of  power,  the 
individual  churches  instead  of  the  whole. — But 
where,  as  in  the  Qerman  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Reformed  Church  has  developed  itself  with- 
out disturbance  from  State  influence,  it  has  ad- 
hered to  its  great  principles :  Independence  of 
the  State,  presbyterial  and  synodical  represen- 
sentation  and  organization;  discipline  by  au- 
thority of  the  people ;  and  provision  for  the  poor 
through  the  diaconate.    Later,  indeed,  through 
Jesuitical  influence,   together  with  territorial 
divisions  according  to  States,  and  general  laxity 
in  the  Church,  tlS" presbyterial  and  synodical 
constitution  of  some  Reformed  localities  was 
neglected,  and  the  zeal  for  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline and  independence  decayed  more  and 
more.    It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error  in  Dr. 
Ilengstenberg  to  think  that  *'  the  ^eat  wish  for 
Synods  belongs  to  times  when  religion  is  low." 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  ardent  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  like  J.  V.  Andrea  and  Spener,  wished 
very  fervently  for  the  Presbyterian  institutions ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  not  a  few  Lutheran  com- 
munities in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
17th  century,  borrowed  the  presbyterial  organi- 
zation from  the  Reformed. — At  first  view  it  seems 
as  if  Protestantism  had  come  far  short  of  carry- 
ing out  her  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
From  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  State  estab- 
lishments down  to  the  Independents,  what  a 
shifting  series  of  attempts  do  we  witness,  to 
adjust  the  living  forms  to  the  idea  of  the  Church ! 


But  thus  much  is  certmn,  that  Protestantiso 
wavers,  not  in  her  idea  of  the  Churcb,  but  otiIj 
in  the  relation  of  the  outward  form  to  the  idea. 
That  the  Church  in  its  essence  is  the  oommo- 
nion  of  believers,  hidden  from  the  world,  knQvs 
only  to  God,  and  so  far  holy,  universal,  ecckm 
eatnoliea,  that  pnly  in  this  sense  is  there  t 
Church  as  the  true  body  of  Christ,  is  a  p^unt  on 
which  all  Protestants  are  of  one  mind.  The  K^ 
formers  distinguished  the  Church  in  this  pecolii! 
sense  from  churches,  and  the  churches  of  partics- 
lar  countries ;  afterwards  there  were  confesai'^SA! 
churches,  though  these  were  not  in  the  minds  of 
the  Reformers.  These  "  churches"  do  not  e  nc- 
cide  with  **  the  Church,"  neither  are  they  sept- 
rate  from  it.  The  distinction  between  the  €t^i^ 
sia  visibilis  and  invisibilis  belongs,  as  to  \*j 
leading  points,  to  the  later  dogmatical  derelop- 
ment.  The  dogma  of  two  Chnrch  essence  i 
visible  and  an  invisible,  in  juxtaposition,  fa&'i  cs- 
doubtedly  not  been  conceived  by  either  Lnthena 
or  Reformed.  The  Church  is  invisible  as  to  it< 
inward,  ethical  marks,  visible  as  to  its  outga:^ 
physiological— 0t>i6/«,  as  Hutter  says,  si  extemaa 
societatem  signorum  ac  rituum  rcspicias :  inrifl- 
hie,  si  ecclesiam  consideres,  quatenos  est  soeie'.:< 
fidei  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  cordibns  fidelioc 
habitantis.  Thus  the  Reformed  Aretius  asserti, 
of  one  and  the  same  subiect,  the  earthly  Chard: 
of  the  present :  est  visibilis  vel  inTisibilia.  Tfe^ 
imperfection  and  diversity  of  the  visible  >i?peii 
of  the  Church  does  not  affect  the  essence.  Pr> 
testantism,  therefore,  is  self-consistent  in  t< 
claiming  external  uniformity,  while  the  idea  <f 
the  Church  on  earth  is  not  yet  satisfactorilr  rea- 
lized. The  Protestant  writers  call  the  Charrh,  in 
its  imperfect  state,  militant;  its  meraliers,  thour^ 

?ret  liable  to  error,  being  considered  as  onlv  ^^ 
ievers,  engaged  in  conflict  with  evil,  wifh  ct 
and  within  ;  triumphant,  so  far  as  it  has  reacned 
the  heavenly  perfection.  Even  the  ancient  pi^ 
dicates  of  unity,  holiness,  universality,  sposto- 
licity,  were  asserted  of  the  ideal  Church  bv  tbe 
Protestants ;  which,  of  course,  made  her  ini- 
perishable.  As  visible,  however,  she  eoald  net 
be  infaiUhle,  since  the  elect  may  fall,  for  a  time. 
into  even  fundamental  errors.  That  particolir 
Church,  and  only  that,  was  called  pure  and  tf^f- 
in  which  the  Word  and  Sacraments  were  dslY 
administered.  — Here  the  Protestant  te&chm 
could  not  avoid  the  question,  how  far  sairativs 
depended  on  belonging  to  a  particular  chnret* 
That  salvation  does  not  adhere  to  the  extern&i 
organism,  all  were  agreed.  Strictly  speakin^:^ 
only  faith  justifies.  But  so  far  as  niean$  >t 
grace  are  means  of  maintaining  faith,  it  is  tprt 
important  to  attend  on  the  due  adrainistration 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  and  scparatii"^ 
from  the  Church  where  these  are,  can  ncTerb' 
justified,  however  feeble  the  faith  or  small  u- 
fruits.  In  churches  where  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments are  corrupted,  none  can  remain  withis: 
great  danger.  The  Protestant  dogmatics  ha^* 
not,  indeed,  improved  the  doctrine  concern ir: 
the  Chnrch ;  but  they  have  always  strenuousl^ 
resisted  all  return  to  the  hierarchical  vle^ 
Even  Lutherans,  once  and  again,  defining  the 
teachers  unmistakably  as  ecdesia  represen»- 
tiva,  pot  the  body  of  Church  members,  the  e«le- 
sia  synthetica,  as  the  basis ;  and  refflinded  thei' 
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people  of  the  right  and  duty  connected  with  the 
call  from  the  constitaent  assemblies  of  the 
Church.  The  Reformed  doctrine  has  always 
sustained  the  impression,  that  the  ministry  are 
not  opsr  the  Church,  but  in  it ;  that  they  are 
called,  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve. 

The  Papal  Church  of  the  middle  ages  had 
long  Been  its  permanency  threatened  by  the  Re- 
formation conception  of  the  Church.  Yielding  in 
this  point  would  have  been  giving  up  her  own 
existence.  In  the  Council  of  Trent  she  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  own  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  hierarchy  was  reestablished  with 
aU  its  privileges  and  its  Church  power.  The 
impassable  gulf  between  priesthood  and  laity 
became  permanent.  When  Mohler  says,  **Catho- 
Itcs  understand  by  the  Church,  the  visible  com- 
munion of  all  believers/'  (Symbolik  6,  A.,  331), 
and  then,  with  a  smack  of  mystico-pantheistic 
fantasy,  idealizes  the  Church  as  "the  Son  of 
God,  ever  renovated,  rejuvenated,  perpetually 
incarnate  in  her,"  he  still  sees  this  embodiment 
only  in  the  visible  institution ;  and  the  idealism 
of  this  most  adroit  advocate  of  Romanism  ends 
very  realistically  in  the  glorification  of  the  hier- 
archy. But  in  several  points  the  Roman  Church 
has  undeniable  advantage  over  the  Protestant. 
She  has  preserved  her  external  unity,  though  by 
means  not  consistent  with  the  gospel ;  while  Pro- 
testants have  lamentably  lost  even  the  sense  of 
Church  unity,  and  are  not  pleased  with  those 
outward  institutions  which  tend  to  revive  and 
sustain  it.  She  has,  moreover,  maintained  her 
independence  of  the  State,  though  in  objection- 
able ways.  She  has  cherished,  though  often 
with  great  ostentation,  her  self-esteem  and  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  glory ;  whereas,  with  the 
evangelical  establishments  it  is  sometimes  sadly 
the  reverse.  Thus  is  the  Roman  Church  set 
forth,  in  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  not  for  our  imitation, 
but  that  we  may  carry  out  our  conceptions  into 
the  common  life  of  the  Church,  as  consistently 
as  she  has  done,  and  still  does  hers. 

It  is  obvious  that  ProtestaiUism  is  nt  present 
subjecting  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Church  to 
a  new  investigation.  In  various  quarters  it  is 
strongly  asserted  that  we  need  to  complete  and 
carry  out  the  definitions.  Neither  pietism  nor 
rationalism,  the  two  impellent  factors  in  Ger- 
man Protestantism  since  the  I7th  century,  has 
been  able  to  effect  this  development  or  even  to 
assist  it.  Pietism  occupied  a  narrow  circle,  and 
did  not  extend  its  activity  to  the  whole  Church. 
Rationalism  which,  with  Kant,  held  natural  re- 
ligion alone  to  be  sufficient,  for  the  moral  wants 
of  man,  need  not  concern  itself  about  the  Church, 
as  even  Kant  remarks:  "Natural  religion  pos- 
sesses the  grand  requisite  of  the  true  Church ; 
namely,  validity  for  every  man."  Hence,  all 
the  more  did  the  new  German  theology,  nour- 
ished at  the  breast  of  philosophical  speculation, 
i^nd  going  back  to  the  Scriptural  fountains,  lay 
hold  on  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  this  field  we  can  distinguish 
three  groups  of  views  variously  divergent. 

One  of  tnese  views,  claiming  kindred  with  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  of  law,  considers  the  whole 
moral  ideal  as  realized  in  the  State.  The  Church, 
as  different  from  the  State,  is  needed  only  as  a 


temporary  intermediate,  until  the  complete  moral 
idea  itself  shall  be  realized.  On  this  principle 
Strauss  asserted,  that  the  State,  at  every  8tep  of 
her  true  advancement,  rendered  the  Church  more 
unnecessary;  that  the  Church  was  a  "crutch" 
of  the  State,  and  the  Protestant  State-church 
"a  fish  with  the  head  of  a  horse."  Rothe 
has  given  a  most  vivid  exhibition  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  on  the  Hegelian  principles. 
His  view  is  this :  The  religious  spirit  is,  indeed, 
essential  to  morality ;  in  the  true  moral  develop- 
ment, moral  association,  in  the  sense  of  civil 
society,  is,  in  itself,  religious  communion;  yet 
until  the  moral  association  is  made  perfect, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  religious  communion, 
i.  e.  the  Church.  The  Church  is,  with  Rothe, 
emphatically  the  communion  of  piety  as  such. 
It  is,  therefore,  morally  indispensable,  that 
every  man  has  a  part  in  the"  Church  ;  for  only 
thus  can  his  part  in  other  associations  have 
moral  validity.  It  follows  that  when  humanity 
becomes  perfect,  the  Church  vanishes ;  for  then 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  and  that  of  the  religious 
communion  becomes  the  same.  Hence,  with 
Rothe  also,  as  with  Strauss,  though  from  a 
wholly  different  point  of  view,  the  Church  dis- 
appears as  the  State  becomes  perfect.  This 
gradual  solution  of  the  Church  in  the  State  can 
take  place  only  by  the  State  becoming  essen- 
tially and  truly  a  religious  body,  a  kingdom 
of  God,  a  theocracy  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
Church  remains  indispensable  as  the  commu* 
nion  of  entire  humanity,  so  long  as  particular 
States  are  not  perfectly  organized  into  one  com- 
plete national  system,  taking  cognizance  of  all 
the  moral  interests  of  mankind.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Christendom,  and  especially  from 
the  Protestant  point  of  view,  we  may  always  see 
the  indications  that  the  churchly  stage  of  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity  is  past, 
and  that  the  Christian  mind  has  already  en- 
tered on  its  moral,  i.  e.  civil  period.  Chris- 
tianity no  longer  has  its  essential  form  in  tho 
Church.  Its  inherent  tendency  is  to  transcend 
the  Church  ;  to  make  all  secular  affairs  its 
sphere ;  to  put  on  the  living  form  which  is,  in 
itself,  moral.  Rothe  considers  the  Reformation 
the  turning  point,  where  Christianity  passed 
from  the  churchly  stage  into  the  political  [or 
took  her  just  position  in  relation  to  human 
society  at  large],  and  where  she  abolished  the 
Church  as  io  its  principle.  Hence,  Protestant- 
ism has  produced  nothing  like  «i  really  indepen- 
dent Church,  and  no  Church  constitution  worthy 
of  the  name.  Ho  does  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  re-construction  of  our  Church 
institutions.  The  old  Protestant  Church  is  on 
the  way  to  dissolution,  and  the  new,  which  rises 
out  of  it,  must  not  bo  again  a  Church.  The 
Church  thus  acquiesces  in  her  present  declining 
grandeur,  strives  after  release  into  a  higher 
form  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  translates  the 
churchly  piety  into  the  piety  of  the  Christian 
consciousness. 

The  view  of  Rothe,  for  its  Christian  earnest- 
ness and  logical  conclusiveness,  merits  the 
highest  consideration.  It  represents  one  side  of 
a  great  truth.  The  Reformation  broke  through 
the  Church  as  an  institution.  As  an  outward 
theocrntici  secular  power,  her  authority  is  lost 
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for  ever.  A  retam  to  the  hierarchy,  in  theory 
or  practice,  is  impossible.  The  Church,  in  its 
essence,  is  not  an  institution,  bat  a  communion. 
But  that  the  State,  as  a  moral  communion,  must 
now  gradually  absorb  the  religious  communion, 
vre  dispute.  The  State  is  practically  not  the 
moral  communion,  but  only  one  particular 
form  of  the  moral  communion,  the  communion 
of  law.  It  has  not  to  reduce  into  itself  all 
possible  forms  of  moral  association,  but  rather 
to  protect  them  by  its  legal  authority.  Religion, 
art,  science,  public  entertainments,  and  the  like, 
are  not  ingredients  of  the  State.  She  can  en- 
courage anil  support  them  by  law,  but  she  can- 
not practise  them.  Ilegers  objectionable  notion 
of  the  State  is,  that  the  State  is,  or  should  be, 
the  realisation  of  the  whole  moral  idea.  The 
moral  idea  requires  various  forms  for  its  full 
manifestation,  and  the  State  is  only  one  of  them. 
The  Church  is  an  ideal  communion  of  all  be- 
lievers :  thus  fundamentally  different  from  the 
State,  which  must  have  external  boundaries.  The 
Church,  in  all  her  forms,  universal  and  national, 
18  designed  to  realise  piety;  the  State,  as  auch, 
is  not.  A  moral,  civil  society  is  not  a  pious  com- 
munion. Not  that  morality  is,  in  itself,  essen- 
iieUly  diff'«*rent  from  piety ;  for  the  pious  spirit 
produces  the  moral  act.  Piety  is  the  productive 
factor,  morality,  the  result.  So  far,  even  the 
State  muHt  have  piety,  unless  it  would  cast  off 
its  moral  character,  and  only  consult  power, 
prudence,  convenience.  So,  also,  the  Cnurch, 
in  her  turn,  requires  civil  protection,  whenever 
she  presents  herself  as  subject  of  law.  Rothc's 
perfect  theocracy,  however,  is  not,  and  never  will 
be  realized  on  earth.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
perfected,  purged  of  all  evil,  as  it  will  be  only 
under  the  immediate  eternal  reign  of  Christ, 
when  the  dualism  between  State  and  Church 
will  wholly  disappear.  Ilis  view  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  applied  in  any  earthly  condition  of  the 
Church. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Rothe  arises  another 
view,  tending  backwards,  with  sundry  modifica- 
tions required  by  circumstances,  towards  the 
Rom.  Catholic  conception,  while  pretending  to 
vindicate  that  of  the  Reformation.  This  view, 
allied  to  Anelican  Puseyism,  attracts  most  of 
those  who  follow  the  confessional  current  of 
the  times.  Stahl,  its  ablest  advocate,  under- 
stands by  **  the  Church,''  not  the  congregations, 
but  the  objective  institution^  in  distinction  from 
its  members,  which  maintains  the  Word  of  God, 
the  sacraments,  divine  supremacy,  divinely  ap- 
pointed offices,  previous  witnesses  of  the  faith, 
rules  of  government,  &c.  lie  puts  the  Church 
above  the  collective  congregations.  Kliefoth  has 
more  recently  repeated,  in  substance,  Stahl's 
definition  of  the  Church,  calling  it  an  institution 
of  salvation  ;  a  living  organism  composed  of  in- 
stitutes, offices,  and  orders,  arrangea  by  Church 
regulations,  and  forming  Church  governments 
and  a  governed  Church.  The  current  now  set- 
ting to  impair  the  conception  of  the  Church 
maintained  by  the  Reformers,  and  change  the 
Church  from  a  communion  of  faith  into  an 
establishment  for  preaching,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments,  is  apparently  strong  in 
'\in  quarters,  but  it  neither  gains  entrance 
the  consciousness  of  the  laity,  nor  agrees 


with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  Its  argaments 
are  essentially  like  those  of  Anglican  Puseyism, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  bus  the 
oburchly  tradition  in  its  favor,  and  thus,  in  part, 
the  confessional  books  of  England ;  while  tiie 
neo-Lutheran  conception  of  the  Church  stands 
in  open  opposition  alike  to  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols, and  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  Reforaiers. 
It  is.  virtually,  Roman  Catholic,  and,  carrieii  out 
in  practice,  must  produce  a  Pope  in  some  form. 
no  matter  whether  ho  reside  in  Rome  or  Meek- 
lenberg. 

We  have,  finally,  to  notice  a  third  xiew  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church.     As  Schleiermacher  }i.i3 
exerted  immense  influence  on  the  formation  of 
fundamental  conceptions  of  religion,  so,  also,  in 
that  of  the  Church,     llis  view,  in  general,  i« 
essentially  that  of  the  Reformation ;  that  the 
Church  originates  through  the  disposition  in  the 
regenerate  to  form  a  com  muni  on  ;  and  iti  exte^ 
nal  manifestation  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
regenerate  persons  for  systematic  action  upun 
and  with  each  other.     Since,  however,  re^ne- 
ration  is  not  a  sudden  transformation,  but  there 
remains  in  the  regenerate  an  active  resistance 
of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit,  there  is  alwars  ia 
those  who,  taken  together,  form   the  Church, 
somewhat    belonging    to    the   world,     llencp. 
where  the  Church  is,  t.  e.  faith,  and  feliow.«iiip 
of  faith,  there  is  also  the  world ;  t.  e.  sin.  and 
communion  with  the  general  sinfulness.    Here 
Schleiermacher  finds  the  differenct*  between  the 
visible   and   invisible  Church.      The  inTisihld 
Church  is  not  the  body  of  all  the  re^n^rate, 
but  the  system  of  all  operations  of  the  Spirit 
The  visible  Church  is  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
baptized,  but  the  system  of  all  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  with  the  counter-workings  in  all  the  re- 
generate, from  communion  with  the  univer^ii 
sinfulness.     He  thus  modifies  the  usual  Protec- 
tant conception   of  the  Church,  according  to 
which,  as  he  remarks,  what  is  called  the  invisi- 
ble Church  is  mostly  not  invisible,  and  what  is 
called  the  visible  is  mostly  not  Church.    The 
pure  Church,  in  j^neral  cannot,  in  his  viev,  \^ 
made  visible.     I*s  everywhere  essentially  one, 
while    the  visible  Church    is    always  fallinj; 
asunder.     lie  describes  the  invisible  Church  a* 
the  common  effoii  of  all  Christians  to  penetraM 
through  all  externals  to  the  knowledge  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  same  Spirit ;  whilst  the  Tjiriuos 
outward  movements,  views  and  acts,  belooir  to 
the  sphere  of  the  visible  Church,  and  form  is 
separative  elements.   Hence,  there  is  a  ploralitj 
of  visible  churches,  in  distinction  from  the  on- 
divided  unity  of  the  invisible.    Bo t  every  p^vrt 
of  the  visible  is,  notwithstanding,  a  part  of  the 
invisible;    that  which   unites  the  two  is  i^« 
Spirit;  that  which  separates  is  the  carnal  mir»'i: 
so  that,  by  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the  Spmt 
to  form  a  communion,  there  most  arise  a  p«^ 
petual  effort  towards  a  re-union  of  the  peparat'^^ 
visible  churches.    All  divisions  in  the  Christian 
Church  are  only  transient.    Every  one  sbou.d 
love  the  particular  form  of  Christianity  to  vhicj 
he  belongji,  but  only  as  a  transient  formaiion  of 
an  imperishable  Church,  comprising  in  itJ^ff 
his  own  temporal  existence.     SchleienDSclifr 
was  not  content  with  the  symbolical  definition*!. 
These  make  the  Church  a  cummuiuoD,  parU; 
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if  regenerate*  partly  of  baptized  persons.  He 
makes  it  a  system  of  Rpiritaal  and  moral  opera- 
dons,  a  sum  of  conditions  of  life,  which  arise 
either  within  (invisible  Church),  or  without 
(visible  Church).  By  this  description  be  cer- 
tainly made  the  organisation  of  the  Church  very 
difficult  for  himself.  We  can  conceive  how  per- 
sons, but  not  how  conditions  can  organize  them- 
selves, lie  has  not  shown  how,  on  his  princi- 
ple, an  organized  body  of  Christians  can  come 
into  existence.  He  only  says,  that  experience 
teaches  us  they  exist.  He  took  ground  alike 
against  a  State-church,  and  one  governed  exclu- 
sively by  the  clergy,  and  everywhere  showed 
his  preference  for  a  free,  popular  Church  con- 
stitution. 

Schleiermacher  did  not  draw  out  his  doctrine 
of  the  Church  so  systematically  as  was  to  be 
desired ;  but  he  helped  to  open  the  wnv  so  far 
as  tore-assert,  with  great  force,  first,  the  self- 
subsistence  of  the  Church  and  its  independence 
of  the  State,  and  second,  the  unity  of  the  Church- 
formative,  Christian  spirit,  in  opposition  to  secta- 
rian separation.     His  coincidence  with  Rothe 
is,  therefore,  only  apparent.     He  pursues  in 
reality  a  wholly  different  course.    He  would  not 
resolve  Church  into  State,  and  reduce  piety  to 
morality,  but  establish  a  free  and  unconfused 
co-existence  of  Church  and  State ;  of  the  associa- 
tion concerned  with  forming  piety,  and  that  de- 
signed to  realize  morality.    Ilis  conception  of 
the  Church  can  certainly  be  called  spiritualistic, 
since  his  Church  does  not  properly  consist  of 
persons ;   but  the  materialistic  notion,  which 
makes  ungodly  persons  also  real  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  he  opposes,  not  without  Pro- 
testant grounds,,  but  by  rather  overstraining  the 
Protestant  principle.    This  overstraining  may 
incur  its  dangers,  and,  carried  to  extreme,  (to 
which,  however,  Schleiermacher  never  went), 
even  dissolves  all  churchly  order  and  form.  But 
it  is  far  less  pernicious  than  its  opposite  —  the 
crystallizing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  organi- 
zations ;  less  dangerous  than  if  the  Church,  to 
use  the  striking  words  of  Nitzsch,  '*  begins  to 
search  in  the  majority  of  its  members  after  its 
essence  in  a  visible  form  ;  and  not  only  reckons 
the  members  in  the  essence,  but  exalts  above 
the  Word,  a  hierurgio  sacrament,  borrowed  from 
heathenism,  and  an  order  of  worship,  into  the  law 
of  God.  —  Recent  dogmatical  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  and  describe,  on  Schleier- 
macher's  principles,  the  conception  and  nature 
of  the  Church.    It  can  be  saia  in  general,  that 
his  two  leading  ideas,  the  independence  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  communion,  agree  always 
together  more  and  more;  and  that  Christians 
feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  realizing  that 
independence  in  a  free  organization,  that  unity 
in  uniting  the  different  churches.    Even  theo- 
logians who,  like  Ha$€f  incline  to  rationalism, 
acknowledge  that  the  Church  "  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution, transcending  all  human  will."     De 
Wette  considered  the  Church  as  possessing  all 
the  fulness  of  Christ  in  the  collective  fellowship 
of  all  the  individuals.    Reformed  theologians, 
down  to  the  most  recent  times,  have  maintained 
A  special  interest  in  placini^  the  idea  of  the 
Church  and  its  invisiole  pnnciple  above  the 
phenomenon:  while  it  appears  to  us  less  Re- 
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formed,  to  define  the  Church,  with  Ebrard,  as 
"  the  communion  of  the  means  of  grace ;"  since 
communion  with  Christ,  which  decides  Church 
membership,  does  not,  on  Reformed  principles, 
absolutely  require  the  use  of  means  of  graco. 
Mariensen  conceives  the  essence  of  the  Church 
more  mystically,  perceiving  in  it  **  a  living  or- 
ganism of  revelation  and  redemption"  (Die 
Christl.  Dogmatik,  2  18^)*  On  the  contrary, 
Lange  remarks,  not  without  justice,  that  the 
Church  is  not  yet  formed  on  rrotestant  princi- 
ptes ;  and  his  expectation  of  a  more  complete  for- 
mation of  the  evangelical  Church,  does  not  de- 
serve the  scorn  which  theologians  of  the  past 
have  heaped  upon  him,  as  a  theologian  of  tne 
future.  We  may  dissent  in  particulars  from 
the  propositions  of  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  future ;"  yet 
so  deeply  rooted  is  the  need  of  a  renovation  in 
the  Church,  that  even  a  restorative  theology,  as 
we  have  seen,  thinks  itself  able,  in  this  point, 
not  merely  to  restore,  and,  of  course,  then  re- 
cedes some  centuries  behind  the  Reformation 
with  its  conceptions  of  the  Church.  Bunsen 
has  proved,  in  the  work  referred  to,  that  the  time 
for  a  hierarchical  State-church  is  past.  He 
has  recognised  again,  in  its  full  scope,  the  apos- 
tolic idea  of  the  universal  priesthood,  which  was 
not,  even  by  the  Reformers,  consistently  carried 
out.  And  if  the  Ev.  Church  of  Germany,  when 
he  wrote  his  book,  breathed  its  approbation 
upon  him,  yet,  since  then,  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  dead,  alas,  have  buried  the 
living,  and  called  forth  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves.  But  still  abundant, means  are  at  hand 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  faith,  in  that 
world-transforming  power  whidi  lies  in  the 
Church,  and  constitutes  a  living  pledge  of  a 
beautiful  and  glorious  future  for  the  world. 

Protestantism  has  apprehended,  with  essential 
accuracy,  the  biblical  and  apostolio  conception 
of  the  Church ;  and  lo  change  (his  Protestant  coti' 
cepiion  would  be  only  to  darken  and  disfigure 
Proiesianiism  itself.  The  Church  is,  m  its 
essence,  a  communion  of  the  regenerate;  and 
every  believer,  but  no  other,  is  through  faith 
and  regeneration  a  member  of  the  Church. 
Even  in  this  most  peculiar  sense  is  the  Church 
a  communion.  It  is  a  definite  number  of  per- 
sons who  belong  to  it  Who  these  are,  is  known 
only  to  Qod.  This  Church  is  invisible,  not  be- 
cause its  members  or  its  effects  are  not  seen, 
but  because  its  members  are  not  discerned  with 
certainty  by  human  observation,  and  are  not 
organized  under  an  external  constitution.  But 
this  does  not  hinder  the  Church,  as  an  existing 
reality,  from  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  unbelieving  and  unregenerate.  Rather  is 
it,  very  properly,  salt  scattered  through  the 
living  mass  of  humanity;  the  divine  light  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  world.  In  this  Church,  Pro- 
testantism believes,  as  in  the  reality  of  the 
humanity  newly  created  by  Christ ;  and  on  this 
rests  its  hope.  Humanity  would  have  wasted 
and  destroyed  itself  in  corruption  and  desolation, 
if  the  Church  of  the  regenerate  did  not  operate 
withifl  it  as  the  conservative,  purifying,  enliven- 
ing principle.  Nevertheless,  the  Church,  the 
one,  world-embracing,  holy,  true,  genuinely 
apostolio  Church,  is  not  yet  perfect;  it  cannot 
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olaim  infoHibility.  It  is  rather  passing  through 
a  process  of  growth  towards  perfection,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  who  will  set  it  for  ever  free 
from  the  conflict  with  the  world,  sin  and  death. 
From  this  one  Church,  whose  members  are  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  and  not  absolutely  re- 
quired to  be  embraced  in  the  outward  commu- 
nion of  Christendom,  we  properly  distinguish 
the  separate  ecclesiastical  associations,  organised 
under  their  respective  constitutions,  and  embrac- 
ing a  definite  number  of  the  baptized.  These 
baptised  members  should  be  regenerate ;  that 
they  all  are  so,  is  so  far  from  probable,  that  ex- 
perience proves  the  contrary.  We  must,  hence, 
not  regard  the  churches  of  particular  countries 
and  nations  as  being,  of  course,  parts  of  the  true 
Church.  We  may  presume  they  contain  members 
of  the  true  Church ;  and  the  main  effort  should 
be  to  commit  to  such  persons,  wherever  possible, 
the  guidance  of  the  Christian  body.  We  have 
no  method,  prescribed  by  the  Lord,  in  which 
this  may  best  be  done.  The  threshing-floor 
must  hero  be  purged  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and 
the  power  of  the  Word.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  churohly  spirit  is  not  communicated  in 
any  official  way ;  (e,  g.  by  ordination) ;  for  it  is 
from  official  persons  that  the  divisions  in  the 
Church  have  mainly  proceeded.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  abides  not  on  persons  of  a  particular 
order,  but  upon  the  whole  Church.  Protestant- 
ism, therefore,  re()aires  for  its  just  development, 
that  the  Church  constitution  should  be  based 
on  a  well-organized  congregational  life.  Its 
object  must  be  to  form  the  particular  churches 
into  the  one  true  Church ;  the  Church  of  the 
baptized  into  a  Church  of  believers. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly 
copious.  Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  we 
specify  only  a  few  more ;  such  as  St&udlin,  De 
NoUone  Ecclesiae,  et  Hist.  Eccl.  Gott.  Ecker- 
mann^  Ueber  den  Begriff  einer  Gemeinde  Gottes, 
theol.  Beitr,  II.  1,  oc.  Jacobson,  Ueber  Indivi- 
dualitat  des  Wortes  und  Begriffes  "Kirche," 
kirchenrechtlicbe  Versuche,  I.,  58,  &c.  Wurm, 
Ueber  den  Begriff  dor  sichtbaren  Kirche  in  Klai- 
ber's.  Stud,  der  ev.  Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs, 
II.,  2,  49,  &c.  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church" 
has  recently  been  very  ably  treated  by  Petersen, 
in  three  books.  Schenkel,  Wesen  des  Protestan- 
tismus.  Dritter  Band. 

Schenkel, — Dr.  Yxom ans. 

Chnroh-Agenda  in  general,  atid  Prussian 
Ch,  Ag.  in  particular.  The  word  Agenda,  used 
by  the  oldest  writers  only  in  the  plural,  denotes, 
1,  divine  service  in  general,  and,  2,  the  mass  in 
particular,  the  expression  tnissas  agere  being 
very  common.  Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd. 
Counc.  of  Carth.,  under  Coelestin  I.,  can.  9.  In 
quibusd.  locis  sujit  Preshyteri,  qui — cum  .  .  . 
agant  Agenda,  etc.:  in  the  ep.  of  Innocent  I. 
(t  417)  to  Decentius :  Quern  morem  vel  in  conse- 
crandis  mysieriis,  vel  in  caeteris  Agendis,  etc. ; 
and  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict:  Caeteris  vero 
Agendis  ultima  pars  ^us  orationis  (Domin.) 
dicatur,  etc'  Agenda  diei  also  occurs,  =  the 
religious  office  of  the  day ;  yetj  often  agenda 
mortuorum,  or  simply  agenda,  the  office  f6r  the 

*■  In  teoulsr  matters,  agenda  rtgni  >=>  affaira  of  State. 
See  Chart  Rieardi  I.,  Beg.  Angl.  apud  Radulf.  de 
Piost.  in  Imaginib.  p.  669. 


dead.    Thus,  already  in  the  Ratoldian  codex  of 
the  Gregorian  sacrament  (see  Menard*s  Notes, 
p.  482),  and  in  Beda,  in  vit  S.  Augast:  Per 
omne  Sabbatum  a  Presbytero  locis  Ulius  Agendu 
eorum  solenniter  edehraniwr.  From  these  senga 
to  that  of  a  book  of  ecclesiastical  sct«i,  wu 
no  difficult  step.    Agenda,  as  liber  haptismaik 
vel  benedictionis,  occurs,  it  seems,  first  in  /oios- 
nes  de  Janua,  in  1287.    Of  course,  liturgical 
books  of  the  kind  are  older  than  the  name  it^lf. 
It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  first  centuries 
the  Church  did  not  give  permanence  to  its 
liturgical  forms  by  writing,  but  handed  thai 
down  orally  as  a  part  of  its  discipUna  aitaid. 
A  passage  in  liasU  de  SpirOu  S.,  c.  27,'  ii 
very  important  here.    It  must,  indeed,  be  ad- 
mitted that,  from  the  connection,  the  Father  maj 
be  understood  as  urging  the  absence  of  litui^ 
cal  forms  in  the  S.  Scriptures,  as  an  argamem 
among  others  against  an  eccentric  Scripture 
principle.    Nor  would  we,  like  Benaudoi  and 
Bingham,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
those  troubled  times  of  persecution  made  the 
preparation  of  liturgical  books  inadvisable,  sinee 
they  could  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathens.     But  the  main  point  is  still  certain, 
that  such  an  occult  oral  tradition  is  io  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  those  times,  a 
view  which  has  again  been  decidedlv  stated  b? 
Thiersch,  K.-Gesch.  p.  297.'    What  'is  objected 
by  R.  Cath.  theologians,  as  Gamier,  Aixmai, 
Binterim  (who,  by  such  arguments,  weaken  thdr 
own  cause),  is  untenable ;  for  these  diTioes  plaee 
the  prolix  liturgies  of  a  later  age  in  the  eoriier 
centuries ;  or  they  forget  that  the  oldest  lita^ 
gies  consist  for  the  most  part  of  words  from  the 
Scriptures ;  or  they  have  no  correct  views  of  the 
strength  of  memory  in  such  a  tradition-period. 
Of  more  importance  for  this  view  is  a  passage 
in  Origen  against  Celsus.    The  latter  states  that 
he  had  found  with  Christian  priests  books  of 
prayers  containing  only  what  was  injurioni  to 
men,  as  was  shown  by  the  barbarian  names  of 
daemons  occurring  in  them.     That  litHrp«>l 
compositions  are  meant  here,  is  evident  fron 
O.'s  answer.     These  tvxoi  ttpo9tazB»eai  so  cod- 
stantly  used  by  the  Christians,  were  rather  a 
complete  protection  against  all  the  viles  and 
power  of  daemons.    But  what  kinds  of  books 
did  Celsus  see  7    The  language  of  0.  forbids  m 
to  think  of  the  absurd  emanaUon  —  genealo^es 
of  the  Gnostics.  We  suppose  them  to  hare  beea 
the  Christisn  diptyeha  (see  Art).    The  oames 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  sounding  stras^lj 
to  him — expressions  like  **Da  parian  cum  pr9- 
phetis,"  and  similar  ones — ^gave  suitable  occa- 
sion to  his  sneers.    But  our  view  is  favored  by 
the  assurance    that    those  dipttfcha  were  the 
earliest  written  portions  of  the  Chr.  litur^ 
This  was  natural  and  necessary.    For,  from  the 
increasing  number  of  the  martyrs  and  dead. 
from  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  Bishop,  and 

tfii   Ivya^vria^   xat    ToJf   ronjpiov    t^   ti\*y{a<,  n'l  wf 

ipKoifit^a*  tap  h  iwivraXtf  9  rd  thmyyAtw  littfiPi^Ct,  «^^ 
Kal  wpoXiyoittw  ««/  htXiy^P^   irtf,  »f  »«>«>«'  <>»7* 

*  Rheinwald  and  Bctkmer  alao  admit  soeh  a  n^fiwv 
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churches  with  which  fellowship  was  maintained, 
the  memorr  required  in  this  part  of  the  liturgy 
the  help  of  writing.  The  constant  enlargement 
of  the  liturgy,  too,  required  that  it  should  be 
written.  At  first  it  was  of  small  extent,  and 
contained  only  such  parts,  as  were  of  constant 
recurrence  in  worship.  After  the  4th  cent,  espe- 
cially, additions  were  made  for  the  festivals  and 
other  occasions,  which  were  an  impossible  task 
to  the  memory.  These  variable  parts  of  the 
eucharistic  liturgy  were  written  and  collected 
into  books  next  after  the  diptycha.  In  the  West 
they  are  at  first  found  under  the  name  of  libelli. 
See  Greg.  Tar,  de  vit  pair,  c.  16 :  "  quadam 
dominica  ad  miss.  ceUbr,  .  . .  dixUqtie  fratrihus : 
jam  octtli  mei  .  .  .  nee  possum  libelluh  <upi- 
ttrty  The  very  old  Gallican  masses,  published 
by  Monty  give  only  these  variable  parts.  Along 
with  these  arose  subsequently  lihiLli  for  the  per- 
manent part?,  among  which  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts of  the  Rom.  sacrameniaria  must  be 
reckoned.  Still  later  both  were  joined  into  one : 
in  the  Mozarabic  ritual  even  now,  as  far  as  the 
gospel  lesson,  a  book  is  used  distinct  Arom  that 
for  the  canon  proper.  At  the  beginning  of  it, 
the  Missale  Offerentium  is  brought  to  the  altar.* 
But  it  is  not  our  task  to  trace  the  formation  of 
the  Missale  further.  Thus  far  it  was  important, 
as  no  doubt  the  other  sacramental  and  liturgical 
forms  followed  a  similar  course  in  being  reduced 
to  writing.  Various  codices  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentaria  show,  that  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
mass  they  were  inclined  to  add  also  the  forms 
of  baptism,  marriage,  ordination  and  dedication. 
The  great  number  of  ceremonies,  however,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Bishops  to  perform  some 
of  them,  necessitated  a  separation  of  the  liturgi- 
cal forms  into  separate  books.  Hence,  besides 
the  Missale  and  the  Pontificale,  which  contain 
the  episcopal  acts,  we  find  the  mediaeval 
church  books  containing  the  acts  of  the  simple 
priest,  as  also  portions  from  the  rubies,  canons, 
and  discipline.  Various  names  occur  for  them  ; 
such  as  Manuale,  Obsequiale,  BenedictiondU^ 
Sacerdotalet  Bituale,  Ordinarium^  Agenda,  etc. 
After  the  invention  of  printing,  these  Agenda 
in  many  dioceses  were  printed.  These  now 
scarce  and  little  known  books  are  well  adapted 
to  shed  light  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the 
I5th  cent.  Thus,  to  give  the  case  of  one  dio- 
cese, in  1513  appeared  at  Mayence  the  Agenda 
3f  Arrhb,  Uriel  (many  parts  of  it  in  Germ.) ; 
in  1551  a  new  one  under  Archb,  Sebastian; 
1590,  that  of  the  Elect.  Wolfgang;  1671,  that  of 
the  Elect,  John  Philip,  not  to  mention  separate 
editions.  In  time,  especially  after  the  official 
?dition  of  the  Rituale  Rom,  under  Patd  V.,  and 
the  common  use  of  the  word  Agenda  in  the 
Luth.  Church,  the  name  gives  place,  among  R. 
Catholics,  to  Rituale,  It  is  so  called  in  the  pre- 
Face  to  the  Ritus  Augustani,  of  1580.  The 
name  Agenda,  it  is  true,  occurs  still  later  [e.  g, 
in  1574  appeared  Libri  offic.  s.  agendae  eccl. 
Trev.  pars  pi-ior ;  1602  an  Ag.  in  the  Biahopr. 

'  MuRAT.  Liturg,  Horn,  1,  p.  82 :  Not  omnia  in  mit- 
iali'but  »o»tH§  eonjuneta  habemut.  At  nnlltu  qnem 
iOHcani  minalium  conaeriptum  Aim  AWHCIC  Cbribti 
kfiLLESiMUM  quitquam  adhue  extmit,  in  quo  uniper»u§ 
Mte  •ncrorum  aaparatut  eoagmentetur  et  per  ordinem 
iittributiu  legatur. 


of  Paderborn ;  1712,  another  in  the  Bishopr.  of 
Munster^;  but  it  gradually  disappeared,  and 
Rittuxle  IS  now  the  common  name.  Every  dio- 
cese has  its  own  rituale;  which,  though  it  fol- 
lows the  Roman  in  the  main,  does  not  exclude 
minor  peculiarities.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
Reformation,  when  Luther  had  separated  him- 
self more  completely  from  the  Rom,  ceremonial, 
the  necessity  was  fett  of  supplying  the  clergy 
with  forms  suited  to  the  new  order.  The  new 
principle  manifested  itself  most  clearly  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  works 
of  Luther,  "  Von  Ordn,  G,-dienst,  ynn  d.  Gem,: 
Witt.  1523;  Form,  miss,  et  comm.  pro  Eccl. 
WitUmb,:  Witt.,  1523, 2 Bl.  4to. ;  Deudsch,  mess. 
u.  ordn.  G.  dienst,  6  Bl.  4to.,  1526,  were  normal. 
The  same  is  true,  also,  of  bis  forms  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  confession.  Here,  also,  as  be- 
fore, a  desire  was  soon  felt  of  having  in  a  single 
book  the  liturgical  forms  of  Luther,  and  others 
shaped  according  to  his  doctrine;  a  desire, 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  lively  liturgical 
interest  of  the  Luth.  Church,  and  its  reverence 
for  Church  customs  and  order.  Their  tendency 
is  denoted  by  1  Cor.  14 :  32,  33,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  most  of  their  liturgies.  Their  object  is 
(see  pref.  to  the  Austrian  Ag.  of  1571),  to  pre- 
vent schism  and  disorder,  and  to  establish  har- 
mony and  uniform  order  in  the  churches.  The 
numerous  liturgical  books  of  the  Luth.  Church 
—  in  the  16th  cent,  more  commonly  called 
Cliurch-directories,  but  also  Agenda — differ  from 
the  R.  Cath.  rituals  and  agenda  very  much  Iq 
form  and  arrangement,  but  especially  in  their 
contents.  They  present  the  official  acts  of  the 
clergy  and  the  order  of  public  worshrp,  and' 
combine  to  some  extent  the  Missal,  Ritual,  and 
Breviary.  The  Luth.  Church  allowing,  more* 
over,  no  difference  between  episcopal  and  priestly 
acts,  parts  of  the  Pontifical  also  are  given  in 
its  Agendae.  Some  of  the  older  of  these  are  so 
important  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  that  they  correspond  to  some 
extent  with  the  books  of  canonical  law  in  the 
ancient  church.'  Although  a  common  spirit 
pervades  them  all,  they  nevertheless  differ  more 
widely  from  each  other  than  the  Cath.  Rituals. 
They  are  always  in  the  vernacular,  though  some 
of  the  older  still  have  some  parts  in  Latin  ;  seve- 
ral of  the  older,  as  the  Pomeranian,  are  even 
written  in  Low  German.  The  oldest  Agenda, 
furnishing  official  acts  also,  are,  that  for  the 
duchy  of  Russia,  1525  ;  the  directory  of  Suab. 

"  To  gire  a  clear  idea  of  aoch  an  Agenda,  we  fomiBh 
the  contents  of  that  of  the  Arohdnchy  of  Anstria,  of 
1571.  —  1,  Order  of  Preaching.  2,  Of  Holy  Baptism. 
.3,  Of  the  Catechism.  4,  Of  Confirmation.  6,  Of  Con- 
fession  and  Absolution.  6,  Of  Christian  Discipline  and 
Ezcommunication.  7,  The  Order  of  Holy  Mass,  or  the 
Administration  of  the  moat  excellent  Sacr.  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  8,  Of  Fasts  and  Festivals,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  solemnly  kept  bj  preaching,  eom- 
mon  prayers,  use  of  the  sacraments,  lessons,  hymns^ 
etc.  9,  Order  of  the  Lesson,  hymns,  and  exercises,  to 
bo  observed  daily  at  Vespers  and  Mass,  before  and 
after  sermon,  on  Sunday  and  week  days.  10,  Of  com- 
mon prayer,  Terses,  collects  and  litanies.  11,  Of  holy 
marriage,  and  how  to  celebrate  it  in  a  Christian  man- 
ner. 12,  Of  ▼isiting  the  sick,  the  poor,  prisoners,  per- 
sons condemned  to  death,  and  how  to  Instract  and 
eomfort  them,  etc    13,  Of  Burial. 
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Hall,  1526 ;  Bueenhagen's  directory  for  the  city 
of  Bmnswick,  1528 ;  which  also  served  as  a  model 
to  those  of  Hamburg,  1529 ;  Minden,  Goettingen, 
1530 ;  LUbeck,  1531 ;  Soest,  1532 ;  Wittenberg, 
1533 ;  Bremen,  1534 ;  Osnabruck,  1543.  The 
divided  condition  of  Germany  served  to  prevent 
liturgical  unity  also,  and  caused  the  appeaiv 
^  ance  of  numerous  agenda.  They  may  all,  now- 
ever,  be  arranged  in  three  orders;  the  purely 
Lutheran,  the  Catholicizing,  and  the  Calvinizing. 
Among  the  first,  besides  those  of  the  16th  cent, 
already  named,  the  most  important  are  the 
directory  of  Osiander  and  Brenz,  for  Branden- 
burg-Anspach  and  Nuremberg,  of  1533;  and 
the  Agenda  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  of  1539. 
The  directory  of  Mecklenburg,  of  1552,  is  es- 
pecially important  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Catholi' 
citing  Agenda  are  represented  by  the  directory 
of  Joachim  II.,  for  the  Mark  Brandenburg, 
1540.  The  Calvinizing  liturgies  belong  to  the 
churches  of  Up.  Germany,  to  WUrtemberg,  the 
Palatinate,  Baden,  and  Alsace.  Hero  we  must 
mention  specially  the  directory  of  Christopher, 
Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  1553,  which  was  adopted 
also  in  the  Palatinate  and  Baden,  and  received 
subsequently  only  slight  modifications.'  An 
entirely  new,  but,  alas,  leaden  age  for  the  liturgy, 
was  ushered  in  by  the  reign  of  a  superficial  ra- 
tionalism and  tasteless  illuminatism,  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  liturgies  their  varnished 
and  vapid  paraphrases  on  God,  virtue,  immoi^ 
tality,  and  Jesus  Christ.  '*In  an  age  such 
as  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.,"  says  Clausen 
yery  justly,  "  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
reigned  supreme,  the  understanding  held  an  un- 
due preponderance  over  imagination,  and  reflec- 
tion over  the  feelings,  the  relation  of  the  litur^ 
to  theology  was  necessarily  as  wrong  as  that  in 
irhich  poetry  stood  to  logic ;  and  of  all  the  la- 
bors of  the  Church,  its  liturgical  ones  suffered 
most  from  the  unpoetic  spirit.  Not  content  with 
revisions,  they  sought  for  entirely  new  produc- 
tions ;  for  they  were  blind  to  the  excellencies  of 
the  old  liturgies,  and  intolerant  of  their  defects. '^ 
The  people  and  more  faithful  of  the  clergy  in 
Tain  resisted  this  rubbery  of  their  old  treasures. 
In  vain  the  notabilities  of  mind,  who  could  not 
be  suspected  even  of  partiality  for  the  old, 
tittered  a  warning  voice.  In  the  last  third  of 
the  18th  cent.,  other  a^^enda,  mere  products  of 
a  sentimental  subjectivity,  without  taste  or  tact, 
and  without  a  sense  for  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  appear  in  very  many  Luth.  States. 
Thus,  in  the  Palatinate,  1783,  Lindau,  1784, 


*  For  a  tboroagh  aoquaintaoce  with  these  Agenda, 
the  following  works  are  of  special  importance :  J.  A. 
ScBMiDi  Diturt,  de  Ag,  »,  Ordinat.  eceL  :  llelmitadt. 
1718.  BocKBLMANV,  Teut,  Bihlioth.  A*j.,  1738.  FxuBR- 
LSIK,  Biblioth,  tymb,  eeclet.  Luth.,  1752;  2d  ed.  by 
BiBDBRXR,  1768.  Crambr,  Plan  9u  ein,  neu.  JSiblioth. 
d,  prot.  K.'Ordfu,  eta,  in  Hbnkb,  Mag.  I.,  3,  p.  427- 
63.  J.  L.  Funk,  Qeitt  «.  Form  df  v.  Dr.  If,  Luth. 
angeordn.  KulL,  etc,  1818.  Die  K.-Ordn.  dtr  ev.  Luth, 
K,  DeutwhL  in  ihr,  1.  Jahrh.,  1824,  (alto  bj  Fank). 
BlCHTER,  tv.  K.-Ordn,  dWf  16.  Jahrh,,  2  Yolfl.,  1846. 
Klibpoth,  dt«  urtpr,  Oottewdientt-Ordn,  in  d,  deuttch, 
Xirehe  luth.  Reformation,  1847.  Dawibl,  Cod.  lit. 
Heel.  Luth.,  1848.  HiJruNO,  Lit.  Urkund.  Bach. 
Elibfoth,  LtL  AbhandL,  1854.    LShb,  SammL  Lit. 

-^Muk,  etc 


Kurland,  1786  and  1792,  the  imperisl  heicdi- 
tary  States  1788,  Hamburg,  1788,  Oldenburg. 
1795,  Pfalz-Sulzbach,  1797,  Schleswif^Holstcin, 
1797,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  1800,  Wlirtemberr, 
1809,  Sweden,  1809,  Saxony,  1812.  Among 
these,  differing  widely  in  Talue,  are  some  of  tbe 
worst  kind,  which  often  prescribe,  "  Now,  tbe 
minister  makes  a  moving  address,"  and  whiefa 
see  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  mere  lemembnnee 
of  a  "  great  departed."  Wherever,  as  in  HanoTer 
and  Mecklenburg,  no  new  Agenda  was  autho- 
rized, everj  one  married,  baptized,  etc.,  as  be 
pleased. — In  the  Reformed  Church,  an  energeiie 
spirit  of  order  and  discipline  serred  also  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  authority  of  liturgi- 
cal forms,  though  within  a  smaller  compass, 
and  practically  counterbalanced  its  otberwig« 


Suppl.  exhort,  p.  127).  The  history 
liturgy  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  Luth.  Charcb. 
Afler  1523,  appeared  separate  forms  for  tbe 
most  important  acts,  as  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper, 
marriagi,  common  prayer,  burial,  etc.,  cud- 
posed  by  Zwingli  and  Leo  JudtL  In  1525  ap- 
peared the  first  complete  work :  Ordn.  der  Chrid. 
Kikh.  zil  Zurich.  Kinder  zeUmffen.  Die  Ee  uk- 
stdten,  etc. :  Zurich,  Chr.  Froshauer.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  JEbrard,  in  bis  Eff. 
K.'Buch^  which  is  specially  to  be  consulted  bere, 
distinguishes  three  classes  of  Ref.  directories: 
1,  the  Zwinglian  or  Swiss,  known  by  the  len^b; 
prayer  preceding,  and  the  confession  of  tin  follov- 
mg  the  sermon.  Peculiar  to  them,  is  the  litl1^ 
gical  character  of  the  celebration  of  the  Loni's 
Supper,  in  which  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
doctrinal  tone  in  the  Calvinist  liturgies;  also  th« 
custom  of  announcing  the  dead,  and  tbe  spedal 
prayers  for  the  festivals.  The  name  Ageoda 
occurs  seldom  in  the  Ref.  Church,  Diredeiry  be- 
ing used  instead.  To  this  class  belongs  tbe 
Zurich  directories  of  1525,  1535,  1675;  U^e 
"  Bemer  Reformation,"  1528,  ( Agendt-BUcbl.d 
Kilch.  zu  Bern,  1581),  the  "  Baseler  Reforma- 
tion," 1529.  K.-Ordn.  von  Schaffhausen,  1592, 
etc.  2.  The  Calvinist  or  French  follow  tbe 
model  of  the  liturgy  of  Calvin,  which  is  attacbed 
to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva  as  Form.  pree.  ettlt 
siast.  They  are  mostly  under  the  title,  Forme 
desprih-es  ecclcsiasU,  Lifurgie,  Manitre  de  dUU- 
le  serv,  div.,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  attached 
to  the  editions  of  the  N.  Test.  3.  Tbe  Gemia, 
which  may,  also,  be  called  the  Lutheranizing. 
sunder  the  homiletical  part  of  divine  eerrice 
from  the  liturgical,  and  thus  appear  infitteDced 
by  the  Luth,  principle  of  worship.  Here  belwi? 
the  Palatinate  directories  of  1563  (newed.  IvH 
1587,  1601.  1685. 1724),  those  of  Hesse  of  1539, 
1566,  1657,  1748,  that  of  Berg.  1769.  (On  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see  Art.Angl.Church.). 
The  Swiss  and  German  Agenda  feel  with  tbe 
Luth.,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  tbe  ib- 
fluence  of  the  age  of  illumination.  The  preseot 
age  of  restoration  and  reform  in  the  A^oda, 
opened  necessarily  as  soon  as  Christian  life  be- 
came more  active,  and  love  for  cborchlj  cus- 
toms,   reverence    for  the    institutions  of  the 

'Reformed  litargies,  ooUeetMl  io  £sbaju>.  R«<^ 
Eirch..Baob,  1848.  Dasibl,  Cod.  Lit  BeeL  Ref.  et 
AngL,  1851.    Also,  Ebrard,  Liteisik  dtr  Bet:  Kircke> 
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fathers,  and  liturgical  taste  and  tact,  were  no 
longer  so  scarce.  But  that  this  liturgical  re- 
storation has  as  yet  accomplished  no  fully  satis- 
factory results ;'  that  it  has  still  to  contend  with 
infinitely  sreater  difficulties  than  the  reform  of 
the  hymn  Dook,  must  surprise  no  one.  Amid  a 
wide  spread  and  total  ignorance  of  liturgical 
matters,  a  foundation  had  first  to  he  laid  hy 
numerous   preparatory  lahors;  and  amid   the 

IireTailing  erroneous  and  perTersc  sentiments,  a 
ove  had  first  to  he  enkindled  for  the  devotional 
parts  of  diTine  service.     There  are,  also,  outr 
ward  difficulties.    An  altered  agenda  affects  an 
entire  nation,  is  a  matter  of  greater  publicity, 
and  excites  in  a  very  high  degree  the  passions 
for  or  against  it. — The  new  Prussian  Agenda, 
with  all  its  faults,  formed  an  epoch.     In  the 
very  age  of  illuminatism,  1787.  several  churches, 
as  ICoenigsberg,  and,  in  1798,  Oberconsistorial- 
rath  Sack,  bad  moved  a  revision  of  the  Agenda. 
In  1798,  Fr.  William  III.  charged  a  committee  of 
Luth.  and  Ref.  theologians  with  this  work.  The 
storms  of  the  age  prevented  the  work;  and  when, 
after  the  wars  of  independence,  the  king  again 
thought  of  it,  it  was  with  a  mind  thoroughly 
changed ;  for,  having  been  purified  in  the  fur- 
nace of  humiliation,  he  had  become  more  posi- 
tively Christian,  and  more  warmly  interested  in 
all  affairs  of  the  Church.    Peculiarly  alive  to 
consistency  and  uniformity,  his  clear,  practical 
eye  saw  tn&t,  with  other  abuses,  the  excessive 
liberty  in  liturgical  forms,  as  ho  himself  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  court  and  garrison  church  at 
Potsdam,  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  harmo- 
nious and  regular  order  of  worship.    In  1814 
he  remarked  to  Bish.  Eylert:  "In  the  world, 
lawlessness  is  the  worst  of  evils :  in  the  church, 
too,  it  does  no  good.    What?  have  we  no  longer 
a  jxis  eanonicum^  a  jus  liiurgicum,  a  ius  circa 
and  in  sacra  f    I  snjjus,  right,  late.    The  right 
in  the  church  is  its  harmony,  union,  and  com- 
munion.   This  makes  the  church  a  true  Church. 
When  lawlessness  once  prevails,  the  people  no 
longer  know  where  they  are.    A  neologian  suc- 
ceeds an  orthodox  preacher :  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons differ  in  faith  from  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers.   Upon  such  confusion  I  dare  not,  and 
cannot,  look  longer  with  indifference  (Eylert, 
CharakterzUge  aus  d.  Leb.  Fr.  W.  III.,  Vol.  3, 1, 
p.  304).     Some  weeks  after  he  charged  Eylert 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  liturgy,  and  often 
urged  its  completion.     E.'s  standpoint  is  seen 
from  his  praise  of  the  Bremen  Agenda  of  1793, 
which,  one  of  the  best  of  the  age  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  carefully  guarding  its  Scriptural  basis, 
lacks,  nevertheless,  the  earnest  and  solid  tone 
of  the  older  formularies.    The  king  rejected  the 
plan  submitted  by  Eylert,  objecting  that  he  had 
committed  the  mistake  of  all  the  more  recent 
laborers,  that  of  leaving  the  historical  founda- 
tion.   In  1816  appeared  a  liturgy  for  the  court 
and  garrison  church  at  Potsdam,  and  the  gar- 
rison churcfh  at  Berlin,  whose  author  remained 
unknown ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  king  himself 
took  a  lively  interest  in  it.     Soon  after  its  pub- 
lication, a  criticism  by  Schleiermacher  appeared, 
pointing  out  the  poverty  of  the  new,  compared 
with  the  treasures  of  the  old  agenda.     The 
unadorned  biblical  simplicity  of  the  old  forms 
was  also  missed.    The  king,  in  the  meantime, 


incited  by  the  criticism,  labored  personally  in 
the  improvement  of  the  liturgj^  (see  Eylert 
L  c.  p.  334).  Dissenting  at  times  with  the 
committee  on  the  liturgy,  he  followed  his  own 
course,  which  led  him  more  and  more  to  the 
liturgies  of  the  I6th  cent.  When  the  new  plan 
was  completed,  the  minister  was  chargea  to 
communicate  it  to  the  consistories  and  superin* 
ten  dents  for  their  views.  The  answers  were 
various  and  conflicting.  Provincial  and  de- 
nominational interests  also  made  themselves 
felt.  The  king  nevertheless  prosecuted  his 
plan,  and  resolved,  as  the  clergy  could  not 
agree  upon  a  feasible  plan,  to  miuce  use  of  his 
liturgical  prerogative.  (Eylert,  L  c.  p.  351). 
Accordingly,  in  1822,  appeared  the  "  Kirch,'Ag, 
fUr  d.  Hof.u,  Dom-Kirche  in  Berl,;"  and  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  some  churches  in  the 
Mark,  and  introduced  at  once  into  the  military 
churches,  the  king  zealously  urged  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  entire  Church  of  the  realm.  It 
seemed  also  as  if  the  discussions  of  the  theo- 
logians would  lead  to  a  favorable  result.  Au- 
gusti  and  v.  Ammon  declared  themselves  favor^ 
ably ;  the  former  hinted  even  at  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  as  summus  epi^copus.  But  soon 
there  was  a  deluge  of  attacks.  The  king,  who 
had  also  taken  part  in  the  controversy  (Eylert 
/.  c.  p.  364),  remained  firm  in  his  purpose  of 
generally  introducing  the  liturgy.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  hold  constant  consultations  with  men 
versed  in  the  matter,  especially  with  Borowsky 
and  Bunsen.  In  1824  the  ministerium  sent  to 
the  consistories  the  Agenda  improved,  enlarged, 
and  furnished  with  a  short  liturgy,  and  ordered 
that  the  clergy  should  now  express  themselves 
distinctly  concerning  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Two-thirdsof  them  declared  themselves  favorably. 
May  28, 1825,  the  king  issued  a  rescript  explain- 
ing the  good  purpose  of  the  Agenda,  and  stating 
that  it  had  been  accepted  by  5243  churches  out 
of  7782.  A  proclamation  of  the  ministerium 
followed,  July  4,  offering  the  alternative  to  the 
non-acceptants,  **  either  to  accept  the  new  Agen- 
da, or  to  obligate  themselves  to  use  any  unal- 
tered authorized  one,  previously  used  in  the 
congregation."  Hereupon  12  ministers  of  Ber- 
lin presented  a  remonstrance,  written  by  Schlei- 
ermacher, in  which  they  declared  their  purpose 
of  using  their  Christian  liberty  of  deviating,  on 
special  occasions,  even  from  the  old  Agenda 
(Rohr,  Krit.  Predigerbibel  72  vol.  5  Ileft.).  The 
magistracy  of  Berlin,  being  required  by  the 
ministerium  to  assist  in  introducing  the  Agenda, 
urged,  among  other  objections,  that  it  did  not 
become  the  king  to  make  and  authorize  new 
agenda  without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  several  defences  of  it 
appeared  by  Marheineke,  Ammon,  Augusti,  &c. 
June  2, 1826,  after  six-sevenths  of  the  clergy  had 
accepted  it,  the  government  ordered  that  the 
use  of  the  Agenda  was  made  a  duty,  wherever  a 
minister  was  called  to  a  church  where  no  Agenda 
had  heretofore  been  used  unaltered,  and  where 
the  royal  sanction  could  not  be  proven  indispih 
tally .  Committees  were  also  appoinied  to  in- 
vestigate provincial  customs,  for  toe  purpose  of 
incorporating  with  the  Agenda  whatever  was 
suitable,  and  publishing  it  for  the  respective 
provinces.    For  the  chanel  of  the  Prussian  em- 
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bassy  at  Rome,  an  '*  Appendix  to  the  Agenda*'  1 
was  published  hj  Bunsen,  which  received  the 
name  of  Capitoline.    The  preface  was  written 
by  the  kins  himself ;  some  of  its  prayers  express 
the  idea  or  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  as  held  by 
the  primitiTe  Church.    The  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den soon    after  tried  to  introduce  the  Prus. 
Af^enda;  but  the  church-session  opposing,  he 
did  so  at  first  in  the  court  and  garrison  church 
at  Karlsruhe,  Jan.  10,  1829 ;  but  with  such  ac- 
ceptance, that  the  city  church  begged  the  Duke 
to  introduce  it  in  the  city.     The  request  was 
granted,  and  a  committee  of  3  Luth.  and  3  Ref. 
theologians  appoiuted  to  accomplish  its  intro- 
duction.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
were  opposed  to  its  introduction,  declaring  it  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Gen.  Synod,  and 
of  the  Acts  of  Union.    A  new  Agenda,  prepared 
in  1831,  on  the  model  of  the  Prussian,  and  con- 
taining only  forms  and  prayers  for  public  woi^ 
ship,  was  accused  of  leaning  to  Catholicism  (see 
Hormviht  der  £ntw.  etc.,  beleuchtet,  Mannh. 
1831.)— A  just  and  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
Prus.  Ag.  is  more 'easy  in  our  times,  than  for 
those  contemporary  with  its  origin.     No  one 
now  denies  that  many  earlier  objections  are  of 
no  weight  whatever.     The  objection  that  the 
Agenda  was  Catholicizing,  a  mere  abbreviated 
mass,  betrayed  either  crass  infidelity,  or  entire 
liturgical  ignorance.    On  the  other  hand,  well- 
founded  objections  are  not  wanting.    Compared 
with  the  liturgical  treasures  of  former  times,  it 
is  lamentably  poor  and  narrow.     Its  language, 
also,  oflen  lacks  dignity.    Its  direct  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  was  the  weightiest  ob- 
jection to  it.    Nor  were  the  congregations  satis- 
fied that  the  cler^  only  were  consulted  with 
regard  tn  it.     In  introducing  itt  the  generally 
clear  vision  of  the  king  was  at  times  obscured 
by  his  enthusiasm,  of  which  hypocrisy  and  ser- 
yilism  were  not  slow  to  take  aavantage.    Never- 
theless, history  will  have  to  record  that  the 
Prus.  Ag.  created  a  new  liturgical  epoch  in  the 
Germ.  Prot.  Church.    It  has  advanced  a  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  elements  of  public 
worship.    The  liturgical  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  many  church  assemblies,  especially  by 
the  liturgical  conferences  at  Dresden,  1852  and 
1854.    New  Agenda  also  have  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent countries.'    Private  Agenaae  belong  to  a 
different  sphere.     They  have  appeared  in  the 
Church  from  old.    The  well  known  Missa  lUy- 
riea  was,  according  to  some,  a  private  liturgy 
for  Bishops.     Their  number  was  immense  in 
the  age  of  illumination.     Daniel. — Reinecke. 

Church-Box,  for  alms  and  other  special  con- 
tributions, area  ecclesiae.  It  was  originally 
made  of  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hence 
called  iruncus.  The  custom  of  having  such  a 
box  placed  in  churches  is  ancient ;  Innocent  III. 
(tl2l6)  issued  a  decree  concerning  them  ( Gesta, 
p.  74 ;  Du  Fresne,  s,  r.  irunctis).  The  deacons, 
or  some  special  officers  (arcarii)  had  the  care  of 
it.  It  was  early  directed  that  the  box  should 
be  furnished  with  three  locks,  and  opened  in 
the  presence  of  three  overseers.    This  precau- 

*  The  latest  is  that  prepared  bj  direction  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Ev.  Reformed  Church  of  this  country, 
and  published  in  1857.  It  is  constructed  upon  the 
bMls  of  Uie  best  ancient  and  modern  Et.  forms.* 


tion  has  been  retained  in  modem  regnlations 
Nearly  all  the  Evangelical  Agenda  (of  Europe) 
contain  references  to  the  alms-box,  and  maoj 
churches  in  other  countries  are  provided  vith 
one.  n.  F.  Jacobsox.^ 

Church-Conseoration  is  the  act  by  which  % 

new  church-edifice  is  solemnly  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the  ideft 
that  the  house  and  place  become  incorporated 
with  the  worship  to  be  celebrated  there,  and, 
therefore,  holy.  Whilst  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion this  is  not  the  case ;  but  after  the  noise  of 
the  workmen  ceases,  the  house  must  be  solemnlj 
set  apart  for  its  holy  uses.  Evangelical  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  true,  does  this  not  in  the  real- 
istic sense  of  the  Romish  C. ;  we  need  for  ocr 
churches  and  altars  no  relics  or  patron  saints, 
but  are  content  with  the  consecration  of  the 
Word  and  of  prayer.  But  it  is  proper  that 
evangelical  Christians  should  hold  in  reverence, 
not  only  the  holy  services  in  which  they  eogs^ 
but  the  pla^s  sanctified  by  them.  Hence  tb« 
Structure,  style,  and  constant  cleanliness  of  their 
churches  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  designed,  and  they  sboald 
be  held  sacred  from  all  vulgar  or  profane  intra- 
sions. — In  many  places  the  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  a  Church  is  celebrated ;  this  is 
called  the  consecration-festival.  The  eveot  ii 
thought  worthy  of  such  honor,  because  it  ii 
properly  the  birthday,  or  rather  marriage-tDoi- 
versary,  of  the  congregation  worshipping  there. 
This  ancient  festival  was  often  degraded  to  the 
indulgence  of  revelries,  in  which  heathen  prac- 
tices were  transferred  to  Christian  groaad. 
Councils  and  preachers  strove  in  vain  to  correct 
the  abuse  (Augusli,  Denkw.  III.,  313;  XI., 
351).  Palhel* 

Church-Consistories,  or  CoiiiiciIi.~Cvs^i^- 

ium  or  concilium  ecclesiae^  designates  any  assem- 
bly or  board  met  to  consult  and  act  upon  Cborch 
matters,  whether  for  the  whole  Church  (oecome* 
nically),  for  a  province,  district,  or  for  a  sio^lfl 
congregation  only.  —  A  consistory,  in  the  laat 
sense,  is  appointed  by  the  congregation,  and 
consists  of  more  or  less  members,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  congregation  ;  the  pastor  belong 
ing  to  the  body  ex  off.  It  is  inconsistent  witlk 
the  genius  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  C.  to  allow  aoj 
but  the  clergy  to  manage  its  spiritual,  or  erea 
its  temporal  afiairs.  But  circumstances  forced 
concessions  in  this  matter,  as  seen  in  their ;»^ 
visoreSt  oeconomi,  procuraiores,  &c.  (SceHAK*" 
HKiM,  Cone,  Germ.,  T.  III.,  802,  &c.). 

The  Evangelical  Church,  on  the  contrarv,  at 
once  admitted  laymen  to  participation  in  all  tbe 
affairs  of  the  Church,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, by  having  the  congregations  to  elect  from 
its  members  persons  to  represent  them  (elden 
and  deacons)  in  a  council  or  consistoiy,  wfaicb, 
together  with  the  pastor,  managed  its  matterg. 
(See  Preshyierianism^  Church'propertjf^  Cwgre- 
gaiions,  &c.).  H.  F.  Jaoobsox.* 

Church  GonstitntioilS  are  norms  for  tbe 
organization  and  government  of  the  churches : 
hence  they  are  sources  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
No  human  society  can  exist  without  law.  Tbe 
church  also  has  a  social  side,  and  therefore 
needs  a  constitution.  These  Ch.  constitotioos 
rest  primarily  upon  customs  and  usages,  start- 
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iog  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test.; 
Bubseqaently  upon  express  ordinances  of  the 
congregations,  their  representatives,  spiritual 
super  tors,  or  also  the  State.  The  subjects  of 
Ch.  constitutions  embrace  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation in  the  church,  such  as  doctrine,  worship, 
gOTernment,  discipline,  propnerty,  etc.,  especially 
ustruciions  for  its  executive  officers. — They 
are  subjects  of  change,  varying  according  to 
differences  of  time  and  place.  Referring  the 
reader  for  their  history  to  the  special  articles, 
as  canon  law,  etc.,  we  here  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Protestant  Church  constitutions  and  their 
scope.  The  first  Prot.  constitutions  are  mere 
suggestions  and  plans  of  the  Reformers,  sub- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  approval  of  the  churches. 
Luther's  views  on  the  subject  are  very  clearly 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Deudsche 
Messe  u.  Ordn.  6ott.-diensts,"  1526  (in  Richter, 
die  K.-Ordn.  des  16.  Jahrh.  I.  40).  He  regards 
them  as  temporary  expedients,  to  be  altered  or 
set  aside  when  they  fail  of  their  object,  thei  in- 
crease of  faith  and  love.  When  governments  be- 
came Protestant,  the  suggestions  of  the  Re- 
formers received  their  sanction ;  and  the  man- 
dates and  orders  of  visitation,  drawn  up  for 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism,  became  the 
basis  of  the  later  Ch.  constitutions,  to  which 
additions  were  made  to  meet  wants  and  abuses 
discovered  by  the  visitations.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  two  parts:  1,  Credenda,  doctrine; 
2,  Agenda,  embracing  the  liturgy,  filling  of 
church  offices,  duties  of  the  clergy,  visitation, 
discipline,  marriage,  rights  and  privileges  of 
pastors  and  teachers,  church  property,  the  poor, 
etc.  If  we  attend  to  the  origin  and  contents 
of  these  constitutions,  and  the  common  spirit 
which  at  first  pervaded  the  Prot.  Church,  it  will 
appear  quite  natural  that  they  are  all  in  a  man- 
ner related  to  each  other. 

A  succinct  review  of  the  close  relation  between 
the  Cb.  constitutions  of  the  16th  cent.,  shows  the 
unity  and  catholicitv  of  the  Prot.  Church ;  which 
are  not  destroyed  by  its  division  into  national 
churches.  The  const  of  the  16th  cent.,  in  their 
essential  agreement,  are  also  a  chief  source  for 
Prot.  church-law.  For  most  of  the  national 
churches  no  comprehensive  new  constitutions 
appeared  subsequently;  the  older  ones,  mean- 
while, from  various  causes*  lost  their  force.  In 
later  times  a  strong  feeling  has  arisen  in  favor 
of  restoring  them,  and  at  various  places  a  be- 
fpnning  has  been  made  to  this  end.  If  restored 
m  the  proper  way,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be 
Talid  at  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  unten- 
able opinion,  that  they  are  still  valid,  so  far  as 
they  were  never  formally  annulled.  If,  accord- 
ing to  canonical  law  even,  the  conauetudo  cotir 
tra  Ugem  has  no  little  weight,  though  the  Rom. 
Church  is  generally  averse  to  it,  it  must  have 
still  more  weight  according  to  the  principles  of 
of  Prot.  Church  law,  as  expressed  (ut  supra)  by 
Luther.  If  a  former  institution  has  been 
amended  or  annulled  by  views  and  customs  pre- 
vailing subse(}uently,  its  continued  validity  can- 
not be  maintained  because  good  reasons  for  such 
detndudo  are  wanting.  In  the  Church  espe- 
cially, such  matters  must  be  treated  with  great 
prudence  and  delicacy.  When  custom  has 
abolished  certain  institutions,  its  old  must  again 


be  invoiced  to  restore  them,  before  they  can  be 
restored  by  law.  See  Luther's  views  concern- 
ing this  in  a  letter  to  N.  Hauemann,  1534  (Luth. 
Briefe,  Sendschr.  etc.,  von  de  Weile,  vol.  IV.,  p. 
528,  verb.  p.  525).  On  the  weight  of  custom  m 
the  Prot.  Church,  see  Boehmer,  Jus  eccl.  Prot., 
lib.  1.  tit.  IV.  {  XXXVL  At  present  the  state 
of  affairs  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  In  many 
states  it  differs  little  from  that  in  Prussia,  where 
the  "  rights  and  duties  of  the  Prot.  clergy"  are 
defined  in  the  consistorial  and  church  constitu- 
tions (see  AUgem.  Landr.  Th.  II.,  Tit.  XI.  {66). 
These  constitutions  are,  therefore,  official  in- 
structions for  the  clergy  in  their  various  rela- 
tions and  functions.  A  comparison  of  the  older 
constitutions,  and  later  laws  and  customs,  shows 
the  former  to  have  gone  for  the  most  part  out  of 
force.  In  doctrine  and  creed,  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  Union  have  become  normal.  In 
worship,  the  Agenda  of  1820,  1830,  has  super- 
seded the  liturgical  provisions  of  the  old  consti- 
tutions. In  discipline,  the  old  rules  have  suf- 
fered material  modifications.  A  cabinet  order 
also.  May  27,  181G,  No.  III.,  is  decisive.  "  The 
disciplinary  power  of  the  Church,  as  defined  in 
the  ^institution  of  the  realm,  is  limited  to  the 
exhortation,  instruction,  and  temporary  depri- 
vation of  those,  who  by  improprieties  disturb 
public  worship."  —  In  the  further  construction 
of  the  Church,  the  old  constitutions  merit  spe> 
cial  consideration  ;  many  of  their  provisions, 
modified  to  suit  present  exigencies,  are  well  de- 
serving of  restitution.  In  this,  however,  the 
Church  must  be  consulted,  if  good  is  to  result 
from  it.  A  cooperation  of  the  estates,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  former  ecclesiastical  legislation,  is  no 
longer  needed,  as  no  mixed,  civH-ecclesiastical 
subjects  of  legislation,  require  it  —  Richter, 
Gesch.  d.  ev.  K.-Verfass.  in  Dentchl.  p.  100  seq., 
112  seq. ;  Richter,  die  ev.  K.-Ordn.  des  16. 
Jahrh. ;  Urk.  u.  Regest.  zur.  Gesch.  des  Rechta 
u.  d.  Verfass.  d.  ev.  K.  Deutschl. :  Weim.,  1846, 
2  vols.,  4to.  Die  K.-Ordn.  der  ev.  Luth.  K. 
Deutschl.  in  ihrem  1.  Jahrh. :  Berl.,  1824. 

J.  J.  MosER,  Corp.  jur.  Ev.  ecclesiast.,  ZUlli- 
chau,  1737,  1738,  2  vols.,  4to.  A  cat.  of  Const, 
in  K5NIO,  biblioih.  Agend:  Zelle,  1726.  Feubr- 
LiN,  biblioih.  symbol,  ev.,  ed.  11,  auct.  Riederer: 
Norimberg,  1768.    H.  F.  Jacobson. — Reinecke, 

Church -Diet,  the  German  evangelical  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  composed  of  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  Unionists,  or  those  who  stand  upon 
the  Consensus  of  both  confessions.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  political  revolutions  of  1848. 
Among  the  various  plans  for  a  closer  union 
of  Evangelical  Christians,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deliberate  on  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
threatened  them,  one  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, viz.,  that  by  the  chief-counsellor.  Dr.  v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  which  proposed  that  an 
Evangelical  Church  convocation  should  be  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1848,  and  that  a  call 
should  be  made  upon  all  evangelical  German 
Christians  to  represent  in  this  form  their  uni- 
versal unity.  Several  men,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church,  were  to  take  the  lead,  and 
send  forth  invitations  to  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  one  in  the  invisible  Head  of  tlie 
Church,  Jesus  Christ.     Repentance,  union  in 
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prayer,  a  permanent  central  point  for  the  £?an- 
f^elical  Church  of  Qermany  —  this  was  to  be  its 
object. 

In  the  sprini;  of  1848,  it  was  determined  at 
Sandhof,  near  Frankford  on  the  Main,  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  pare  the  way  for  a  Ohurcti-diet, 
or  a  general  Conference  of  Evangelical  Germany. 
Dr.  Philip  Wackernagel,  of  Elberfeld,  who, 
from  the  beginning,  nad  monmed  oTer  the 
divided  state  of  Christendom,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and,  in  this  capacity,  displayed  the  greatest 
activity.  The  following  principles  were  to  rega- 
late  the  whole  nndertaking:  1)  The  Convoca- 
tion was  to  be  based  upon  the  existing  symbols ; 
2)  to  attempt  nothing  similar  to  the  Union, 
3^  but  to  put  in  its  place  the  Confederation^ 
4)  not  as  something  new,  but  as  the  restoration 
of  the  power  and  unity  of  Protestantism  in  the 
corpus  evangelicorum ;  5.)  to  oppose  Romanism 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  infidelity 
and  apostasy. — The  Sandhof  Conf.  of  June  21, 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visitors, 
among  whom  were  Bethmann-HoUweg  and  Dr, 
Domer,  of  Bonn ;  Church-counsellor  Ullmann 
and  Prof.  Hundeshagen,  of  Heidelberg ;  Prelate 
Zimmermann,  of  Darmstadt,  and  others^  who 
unanimously  acknowledged  their  belief  in  John 
6 :  68,  69.  Confessing  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Lord  to  build  up  the  Church,  they  determined 
to  go  forth  upon  the  water  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  He  would  not  leave  that  man  to  sink 
who  put  his  trust  in  Him.  The  selection  of 
Wittenberg  as  the  place  of  meeting,  was  hailed 
with  great  enthusiasm  throughout  evangelical 
Germany.  In  Berlin  the  idea  of  the  Conftdero- 
tion  was  conceived  in  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive form,  by  Dr.  Stahl,  who  advocated  the 
Union.  Though  many  positively  refused  to  fall 
in  with  the  invitation  of  the  Sandhof  Conf,  it 
was  welcomed  by  many  distinguished  men. — 
Sept.  20,  1848,  were  convened,  in  Wittenberg, 
all  the  faithful  of  that  city  —  in  number  about 
500— <;hiefly  ministers  and  professors,  together 
with  some  from  every  rank  in  life,  who  deter- 
mined to  organise  a  Church-Union  on  the  basis 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation.  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  and  Stahl  were  elected  Presidents. 
In  conformity  to  a  motion  of  Dr.  Wichern,  the 
so-called  Inner  Mission  was  enrolled  among  the 
objects  it  was  to  accomplish,  and  placed  under 
the  special  care  of  a  central  committee.  In  the 
summer  of  1848,  had  been  formed  an  Evangeli- 
cal Society  which,  recognising  the  symbols  both 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  de- 
signed to  build  **  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness." 
On  the  second  day,  Wichern  having  depicted 
the  immoral  condition  of  the  people,  and  reouked 
the  Church  for  neglect  of  duty  towards  them,  it 
was  resolved  that  Christ  should  be  proclaimed, 
not  only  in  word,  but  also  in  deed.  The  whole 
Diet  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  general  and 
special  committees. 

Wittenberfi^  was  selected  a  second  time  for  the 
place  of  meeting ;  in  1850,  it  convened  in  Stutt- 
f^ard ;  in  1851,  in  Elberfeld ;  in  '52,  in  Bremen ; 
m  '53,  in  Berlin ;  in  '54,  in  Frankford  on  the 
Main  :  in  '55,  it  was  appointed  for  Halle,  but  pre- 
vented by  the  cholera ;  in  '56,  in  Lubeck ;  in  '57, 
in  Stuttgard.  (See  "  Proceedings,"  Ac.,  pub.  by 
William  Herti,  of  Berlin ;  Also :  The  Origin  and 


History  of  Ger.  Evang.  Diet,  1853  V — ^By  indoel&g 
greater  unanimity  in  the  use  or  hymns  by  the 
Evangelical  Churches,  it  effected  much  good,  bot 
declined  in  influence  and  respect  as  it  attemfyted 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  ch arches, 
with  whose  interests  it  was  not  sufficiently  w«il 
acquainted.  Standing  in  connection  with  nora^ 
rous  pastoral  conferences,  societies  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  for  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  it  extended  its  influence  beyond  Ger- 
many, and  found  many  able  adrocates  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Switsep- 
land,  and  the  United  States.  It  discussed  and 
acted  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  mad  the 
oath,  the  re-establishment  of  the  diseonate. 
Church  property  and  discipline,  the  relation  9f 
Protestantism  to  Romanism,  and  to  sects  and 
heresies,  and  the  materialism  of  the  age. 

The  meeting  at  Berlin,  in  1853,  constituted 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Diet.  Its  meo- 
hers  openly  acknowledged  their  adhesion  to  the 
Confession  handed  in  to  Emperor  Charles  T^ 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530.  as  the  olde^ 
general  standard  of  Eyangelical  doctrine  in  Ger- 
many, but,  at  the  same  time,  gnre  eaeh  one  the 
liberty  of  retaining  the  symbol  of  his  partioalar 
Church,  whilst  the  Unionists  were  to  snbscribe 
the  Consensus,  and  the  relation  of  the  Reformed, 
the  Lutheran  and  Unionists  to  the  lOrh  Art  of 
that  Confession,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  tho^ 
Reformed  congregations  which  nerer  held  to  the 
Augustan  a,  to  remain  unaltered.  As  the  objed 
was  merely  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  Confedera- 
tion, and  not  for  a  symbol  of  faith,  it  was  tbooght 
that  this  conditional  adoption  of  the  C6nfan» 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

The  Diet,  particularly  in  the  places  where 
they  have  assembled,  have  always  been  followed 
by  powerful  Christian  movements,  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  Inner  Mission  (see  Art.  Bli^on, 
Inner),  in  the  association  for  Christian  Art,  in 
the  forming  of  an  Evangelical  Calendar^  as  pr»- 
iected  by  Dr.  Piper  (see  Art.),  in  the  writings 
by  Prelate  Kapff  on  the  Revolution  and  the  like, 
in  the  testimony  against  lotteries  and  gambling. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  it ! 

L.  Pelt. — ErmentrovL 

Chnrch-Biscipline,  its  ground-work  in  the  y. 
Test.,  its  nature,  limits,  position,  and  signili- 
canoe  in  the  Church. — Having,  first  of  all,  fixed 
the  idea  and  sphere  of  C.-d.  from  the  theologi- 
cal position  and  eccles.  practice  of  the  present 
time,  we  will  endeavor,  by  means  of  the  N.  T. 
doctrine  and  usage,  to  determine  the  subject  io 
hand. — The  design  of  C.-d.  is,  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  its  professors,  to  realize  the  image 
of  God,  or  the  new-man,  to  elerate  the  Chnrefa 
to  its  proper  position  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  and 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  flesh.  The  means  used 
for  this  are  preaching,  oatechisation,  confirma- 
tion, confession,  sacraments,  teaching,  exhorta- 
tion, visiting  of  the  sick  and  the  well,  family 
piety,  and  fraternal  charity  and  supervisioo. 
C.-d.,  however,  as  distinguished  from  these,  is 
a  testimony  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
holy,  and,  as  such,  should  aim  at  the  extirpa- 
tion of  what  contradicts  its  character  and  the 
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ealture  of  what  accords  with  it,  and,  as  the 
points  concerned  are  purely  ethical,  unlike  C.-v., 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  union  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  hat  is  in  its  nature 
entirely  churchly.  Its  action  is  spiritual,  and, 
hy  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  designs  to 
secure  his  reformation. 

In  what,  howerer,  consists  the  peculiarity  of 
O.-d.  as  distinguished  from  other  ecclesiant.  acts 
iirhich  include  the  idea  of  discipline. — 1.)  Preach- 
ing and  cateohization  heing  general  in  their 
character,  the  application  of  them,  in  the  form 
of  discipline,  is  left  to  the  option  of  each  indi- 
vidual.    2.)  Confession  heing  a  transaction  be- 
tween the  confessor  and  the  penitent,  refers  to 
hidden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  more  delicate  sins 
and  omissions  of  duty,  and  terminates  in  absolu- 
tion, which  is  generally  pronounced.     3.)  All 
other  pastoral  admonitions,  &c.,  spring  from 
the  confidence  which  persons  concerned  have  in 
the  minister,  or  the  reeard  they  entertain  for 
his  office,  and  relate  to  sins  of  every  description, 
to  the  entire  state  of  the  heart  and  single  acts 
alike.  —  C.-d.,  on  the  other  band,  is  directed 
against  pubiiCf  notorious,  and  grievoua  moral-re- 
ligious crimes,  such  as  open  blasphemy,  drunk- 
enness, licentiousness,  aaultery,  and  other  gross 
sins,  which   not   only  afflict  individuals,  but 
bring  reproach  upon  the  congregation  by  vio- 
lating its  honor  as  the  communion  of  saints. 
Unlike  pastoral  duties  in  general,  the  action  of 
which  is  private,  the  congregation,  as  such, 
punishes  the  offender  by  excommunicating  him 
from  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  (marriage  and 
funeral  benedictions),  b^  withholding  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  all  participation  in  ecclesiastical 
offices  (as  elder,  «c.),  but,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
courages the  hope,  in  the  event  of  a  reformation, 
of  being  reinstated.    This  so-called  lesser  ban 
is  the  limit  of  C.-d.    As  in  the  N.  Test,  religion 
and  the  civil  power  are  distinguished,  to  go 
beyond  this,  e.  g,  by  expelling  from  society,  is 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  State. 
Though  the  offender  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
actually  cut  off  from  a  living  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Church,  he  is  not  excluded 
from  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
but  can  confer  with  pastors  and  elders,  and,  if 
truly  penitent  for  his  sins,  can  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  favor  of  the  congregation. 

It  being  impossible  for  an  entire  congregation 
as  such,  to  act  in  a  matter  of  discipline,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  a  body  of  men  —  Chufch 
Council,  or  Board  of  Elders,  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who,  together  with  the  pastor,  were 
obligated  to  take  the  matter  in  hana.  But  as  a 
local  congregation  is  merely  a  section  of  the  whole 
Church,  its  action  cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely decisive.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or  when  parti- 
Ranship  has  swayed  the  decision,  an  appeal  to 
higher  tribunals  must  be  allowed  both  the  accuser 
and  the  accused.  The  censures  were  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, admonitions  privately  administered, 
whether  by  the  Church-council  itself,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Council,  reiterated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  three  witnesses  before  one,  and 
finally  before  the  whole  body,  and,  if  these 
failed,  expulsion  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
above-mentioned.    From  those  who,  to  the  end 


of  their  days,  despised  the  Church  and  its  means 
of  grace,  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  were  with- 
held. 

This  being  what,  in  the  present  time,  we  are 
to  understand  by  C.-d.,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  exists  some  difference  in  the  media 
used  for  its  exercise,  some  preferring  the  local 
congregation,  with  its  prcsoytery,  others,  the 
pastor  with  some  suitable  laymen,  others  again, 
the  supreme  ecdesiast.  tribunal  as  the  represent 
tative  of  the  whole  Church.  And  whilst  some 
regard  C.-d.  as  an  excellent  means  for  purifying 
the  Church,  others  think  that,  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  state  of  things,  the  exercise  of  it  may 
either  accomplish  no  good,  or  do  harm.  When  we 
consider  the  character  of  those  who,  in  the  exist* 
ing  circumstances  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
are  invested  with  the  power  of  C.-d.,  and  of 
those  who  are  to  be  afl^cted  by  it,  it  must  be 
confessed  there  is  much  room  for  caution  and 
fear.  For  preachers,  elders,  and  ecclesiastical 
boards  are  generally  deficient  in  those  virtues 
which  give  force  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
and,  in  the  mixed  congregations,  are  to  be  round 
many  indifferent  and  unbelieving  persons,  as 
well  as  worthy,  devout  Christians.  The  use  of 
civil  authority  would  but  render  the  case  more 
desperate,  and  to  leave  it  optional  might  lead 
to  the  dissolution  of  churches  and  congregations. 
— As  our  (European)  congrcg.  now  stand,  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  dis- 
cipline, which  presupposes  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Bible. — 
Touching  this  point,  the  chief  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Matt.  18  :  15,  &c.  The  expression, 
'*if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,'' 
like  that  of  Peter,  v.  21,  refers  to  personal  griev- 
ances and  the  willingness  to  forgive,  and,  as  the 
effort  to  recover  the  soul  of  a  brother  by  bring- 
ing him,  through  punishment,  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  sin,  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  forgive, 
are  always  to  be  at  hand,  the  answer,  v.  22,  is 
reconciled  with  the  advice,  v.  15,  &c.  Herein 
is  displayed  the  power  of  that  love  that  seeks 
the  salvation  of  souls.  In  the  reproof,  thus  con- 
sidered, is  contained  the  idea  o(  fraternal  coV" 
rectum  (see  Gal.  2: 11,  Ac.).  If  brotherly  love 
does  not  succeed  in  its  first  attempt  ("tell  him 
his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone"),  its 
second  step  is  to  take  two  witnesses,  that  every 
word  may  be  established.  If  this  fail,  the  con- 
centrated charity  of  the  whole  Church  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender,  and,  if  he 
neglect  to  hear,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  one  not 
belonging  to  the  Church  (a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican).  He  is  thus  given  over  to  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Our  Lord  adds,  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure of  His  children  on  earth,  their  binoing 
or  loosing,  shall  hold  good  in  heaven,  so  that 
the  streams  of  light,  of  forgiving  love,  loosing 
the  bands  of  sin,  shall  fill  the  soul  of  the  bro- 
ther, or  withdrawing  themselves,  the  cords  of 
sin  shall  be  tightened  (Ban).  The  reason  of 
this  is  (v.  20)  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  Jesus'  name.  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  so  that  their  united  prayer,  as  one  in 
which  he  takes  part,  shall  not  be  unavailing, 
(v.  19).  From  this  we  see  that  discipline  was 
first  exercised  by  the  offended  indiviaual,  and, 
aflu  the  calling  in  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
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failed  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  bj  the 
whole  congregation  which  —  its  admonitions  re- 
lected -— regarded  the  trespasser  as  no  longer 
belonging  to  its  membership,  whilst  the  injnred 
man  broke  off  all  fraternal  intercourse  with  him. 
If  we  consider  the  Apostolic  practice^  we  meet 
with  the  proper  congregational  discipline  in  a 
more  definite  form.  The  chief  Scripture  is  1  Cor. 
5,  comp.  2  Cor.  2:5,  &o. ;  7:8,  Jbc.  The  sin 
in  this  instance — incest — being  of  an  exoeedinglj 
heinous  character,  was  so  derogatory  to  we 
honor  of  the  congregation  as  such,  that  it  could 
not  be  passed  by  unpunished,  and,  as  the  divided 
state  or  the  congregatiou  made  the  execution  of 
any  sentence  precarious,  the  apostle  steps  in  with 
the  exercise  of  his  decisive  authority,  yet  so  as 
to  include  it  in  his  action  —  '*but  present  in 
spirit"  —  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  de- 
livers the  offender  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  The 
design  of  this  punishment — whether  it  signify  a 
painful  sickness  or  death,  matters  not — was  the 
saving  of  the  soul.  That  it  excluded  the  sinner 
from  the  Church  and  all  fraternal  intercourse, 
is  clear  from  v.  11,  13,  "put  away  from  your- 
selves  that  wicked  person''  —  a  form  of  exprea- 
sion  used,  Deut  17 :  7,  to  denote  expulsion  from 
the  |>eople  of  Qod,  which  was  effected  by  death ; 
but  in  the  Evangelical  economy,  by  separation 
from  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life,  which  idso, 
though  designed  to  benefit,  seriously  affected  the 
bodily  health  of  the  offender,  as  may  be  learned 
from  2  Cor.  2:11,  &c.,  where  Paul  speaks  of 
"overmuch  sorrow,"  as  a  result  of  ecclesiast. 
censure,  and  advises  the  exercise  of  forgiveness 
"  lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage."  From 
these  passages,  as  also  from  2  Cor.  7 :  8,  ^.,  it 
is  evident  that  discipline  of  this  kind  became 
an  occasion  for  warning  and  admonition  to  the 
whole    congregation.      What    is   amplified  in 

I  Cor.  5,  is  hinted  at  in  1  Tim.  1 :  20 ;  see  2  John 
10,  &c.,  also  2  Thess.  3 : 6.  Such  discipline, 
however,  as  resulted  in  bodily  infirmities,  flowed 
from  the  Divine  oastigation,  as  indicated  1  Cor. 

II  :  30,  &c.,  where  the  "and  many  sleep" 
(sleep  of  death),  recalls  to  mind  the  terrible 

eunishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  5). 
Lints  of  C.-d.  are  also  to  be  found  in  Rev.  2 : 
14;  3:4;  2:2. 

The  Bible  gives  us  the  chief  elements  of  C.-d. 
Exposure  of  the  sin,  a  gradual  effort  to  bring 
the  offender  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  so  saye 
his  soul,  and,  if  necessary,  his  expulsion  from  the 
congregation.  Judgment  now  comes  upon  his 
head,  tne  light  of  heaven  leaves  him,  and  the 
power  of  darkness  lays  hold  on  him,  whilst,  in 
the  event  of  his  repentance,  he  may  regain  his 
forfeited  position.  Thus  is  severity  attempered 
by  a  merciful  love.  Worthy  of  detestation,  be- 
cause opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  gospel,  is  the 
merely  legal,  civil  discipline  foui^  in  the  old 
Catholic,  mediaeval,  modem  Romish  Church; 
and  also,  alas !  in  Protestantism,  C.-d.  became 
a  nullit;^,  a  farce.  In  our  day,  when  the  Church 
is  reviving,  not  only  do  unbelievers  and  weak 
professors  oppose  C.-d.  of  the  old  style,  but,  as 
It  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  burdens  our  Chris- 
tian experience  can  bear,  and  what  measures 
will  confer  actual  benefit,  many  earnest-minded 
men  advise  against  the  introduction  of  vigorous 


rules.  C.-d.  must,  of  conrse,  be  pat  down  si  a 
postulate,  as  was  done  by  the  Diet  at  LUbeek, 
where  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  Evang.  Cbareh 
needed  a  wisely-ordered  discipline,  as  a  protee* 
tion  against  the  immoralities  of  its  memben,  t« 
be  exercised  by  the  ministry  and  the  people, 
in  subordination  to  a  higher  tribunal  of  the 
Church."  That  the  congr.  and  ministry  are  to 
cooperate,  is  evident  from  the  classical  passage, 
2  Cor.  5.  C.-d.,  being  purely  spiritual,  or  ethi- 
cal in  its  character,  must  never  be  enforced  by 
violence,  or  outward  punishments. 

That  congregations  and  ministers  are  wofollj 
deficient  in  those  virtues  which  can  alone  gire 
efficacy  to  C.-d.,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
when  it  was  re-established  in  proper  form  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine-province,  they  made  very  little 
use  of  it,  and,  even  when  earnestly  warned,  to 
do  their  duty,  paid  little  attention  to  it'   Go: 
churches  are  not  made  up  of  believers,  but  of  un- 
willing subjects,  made  such  by  infant  baptism; 
and,  though  confirmation  is  to  be  regarded  is  i 
completion  of  this  sacrament  on  the  part  of  those 
baptised,  when  we  take  into  account  the  eatlj 
age  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  that  it 
stands  connected  with  civil  rights,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  action  of  the  will  either  as  facti' 
tious  or  illusory.    It  being  clear  that  C.-d.  can- 
not be  properly  exercised  whilat  the  Church  it 
in  the  bands  of  the  State,  some  have  proposed 
a  voluntary  declaration  of  membership,  and  sub- 
mission to  its  rules,  as  the  basis  of  C.Al.  (Comp. 
Observat,  ad  discipl,  ecdes.  r€cie  judicandam^ 
SeripaU  Dr.  C.  H.   Sack,  in  consist.  Magde- 
burg, a  consiliis,  in  Niedna^s  Journal  for  lliit 
Theol.,  1854,  I),  and  that  it  should  be  also  ap- 
plied to  such  as  do  not  poeitively  resist  the 
potion  of  the  Church.    (Comp.  Transactiooa  of 
the  8th  Church-Diet,  p.  50).     Thus,  those  who 
did  come  under  the  two  classes  just  mentioned, 
excluded  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  whilst  all  who  did  not,  in  a  positiTe 
way,  offer  resistance,  were  adjudged  subjeca 
of  C.-d.    But  what  was  to  be  done  when  ne 
men  were  to  be  found  whose  moral  chancter 
rendered  them  competent  to  exercise  discipline, 
or  when  the  resistance  to  its  use  was  almost 
uniyersal  in  a  congregation  ? — The  Church-Diet 
justly  enunciated  this  proposition:  C.-d.  is  to 
be  revived,  with  caution  and  due  consideratioii 
of  circumstances,  according  to  general  princi- 
ples, in  particular  congregadons.  (p.  50). 

The  exercise  of  brotherly  love  among  those 
who  make  earnest  with  Christianity  must  pre- 
cede C.-d.  Vigorous  preaching  and  faithful 
pastoral  labor,  together  with  discipline  on  the 
part  of  clergy  and  elders,  over  one  another  and 
their  families,  most  be  practised  to  rerire  i 
living  religion.  What  remains  of  C.-d.  is  to  be 
preserved  and  to  be  enlivened  by  an  £raiif;elh 
cal  spirit  Comp.  treatises  by  Fabriy  Schfdtj 
OUo  on  C.-d.,  and  Wolbling's  Referat  in  the 
trans,  of  the  8th  Church-Diet^  together  witli  that 
by  JDr.  Sack^  and  trans,  connected  with  it 

Rlinq. — Ermeiiirovi, 

Chnroli-Fatheni  (Patrts  tccUsiae),  \^  the 

Protestant  sense  —  those  men  who,  during  the 

*  Comp.  Treatise  by  C.  A,  ymdt,  Chareh-dii.,  i 
mem.  for  Presbyteries  of  the  RhenL  Prov.  Synod,  1S3& 
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Snt  six  centttries,  were  the  repreaentatiTee  of 
ecclesiastical  cuitare,  whilst  the  R.  Cath.  Church 
ncludes  in  the  list  those  who  liTed  down  to  the 
L3th  oeot.  Preceded  bj  the  Fatrts  apostolici 
com  p.  Art.  Apost.  Fathers)  and  followed  by 
Ater  writers,  the  soholastics  of  the  middle  age, 
:be  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  the  Re- 
brmers,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  R.  Cath. 
iDd  Protestant  authors  of  the  modern  period, 
he  J  constitute  an  important  source  of  inform  a- 
;iun  concerning  the  literature,  dogma,  and  arch- 
eology of  the  ancient  Church.  The  study  of 
heir  writings  is  called  Patristics  or  Patrology ; 
be  former  term  being  used  by  some  to  denote 
be  biography  and  bibliography  of  the  Fathers, 
be  latter,  their  theology.  The  word  Father* 
>eing  solely  applied  to  those  whose  stainless 
orthodoxy  and  supereminent  genius  rendered 
hem  particularly  note-worthy,  the  Rom.  Caih, 
)harch  distinguishes  between  Church-^oMer^ 
ind  Church-auMor^.  According  to  this  distino- 
ion,Tertullian,  Origen,  Rufinus,  the  Eusebiusses, 
rbeodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  &c.,  are  to 
>e  regarded  as  Church-authors,  not  Fathers,  or 
ancti  Patres.  Of  the  latter,  eminent  as  Church- 
eacliers,  in  the  orthodox  Oriental  communion, 
rere  Aihanasius,  Basil,  Chrysosiom,  and  Gre- 
H>ry  of  Nazianzen ;  in  the  Occidental,  Ambrose, 
iugusUne,  Jerome,  and  Oregory  I.  (the  Great). 
The  honorary  surnames:  Doctor  irrefragabilis, 
mgelicus,  reaohitissimus,  &c.,  prove  that  the 
ater  scholastics  were  also  called  Church-teachers 
Doctores  ecclesiae),  whilst  the  Qallicans  desig- 
lated  Bossuet  (see  Art.),  the  last  of  the  Fathers 
ind  the  Protestants  the  Reformers  their  Fathers. 
krome  having  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  5th 
ent.,  in  his  Scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis,  for  the 
tudy  of  Patristics,  he  was  followed  by  Genna- 
Uus  (about  490),  Isidore,  of  HispaliSy  in  the  7th, 
Idefons,  of  Toledo,  in  the  8th,  and  others,  down 
0  the  16th  cent.,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by 
\  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Biblioiheca  ecclesiasiica 
Ilamb.,  1718).  To  these  must  be  added:  Bd- 
arm  ine  ( Robert)  de  Scriptoribus  ecclesia^ticis  liber 
mus :  Rom.,  1613,  4to. ;  (see  Labbei,  Diss.,  &c. : 
^ar.,  1660,  2  vols.);  Supplement,  by  Qudin: 
Par.,  1686),  duPin  [Ellics),  nouvellebibliothique 
les  acteurs  6ccl4siastiques :  (Par.,  1686-1714); 
'khbnemann,  Bibliotheca  historico-litteraria  Pa* 
rum  Latinor:  Lips.,  1792-94,  II.,  and  other 
realises.  As  publishers  of  the  Church-Fathers 
rorthy  of  mention  are  Erasmus,  the  Benedic- 
iDes,  part,  the  Congregaiio  Sancti  Mauri,  Eng- 
ish  and  German  theologians  (comp.  special  Art). 
I'or  entire  editions  see  Maxima  Biblioth.  tett.  pa- 
rum:  Lugd.,  1677,  27  vol.  fol.  (the  Greek 
leathers  in  a  Latin  transl.,  important  on  account 
if  notices  of  mediaeval  theologians),  J.  Gallandii, 
y\h\.  vett.  patr.  et  antiqu.  scriptt.  ecclesiast. : 
/'enet.,  1765-81, 14  vol.  fol. — A  new  edition  by 
^.  P.  Migne^  Patrol,  cnrsus  completus.  s.  biblioth. 
miversales  SS.  Patr.  scriptorumque  ecclesiae: 
^ar.,  1840,  sq.' — For  Extracts  and  Chrestoma- 


^  Comp.  Sehdttgen,  horae  hebr.  et  Talmud.  I.,  p.  745, 
n  Qal.  4,  19,  and  on  imm  loquendi  Suieeri  Thcsaur., 
I.,  p.  6376. 

'The  Coll.  by  OherthUr  (1777),  ^er»rfor/ (for Latin, 
838),  and  Bichter  (for  Qreek  fathers,  1826),  were  not 
ompleted^ 


thies  see  C  F.  RbsUr  (Library  of  Church- 
Fathers :  Leipsig,  1776-86,  in  10  vols.);  Grabe 
(Spioilegium  patrum  ut  et  hsBreticorum :  Saec, 
1-3 ;  Oxon.,  lo98) ;  Augusii  (Chrestomathia  pa- 
tristica :  Lips.,  1812) ;  Royaards  (Chrest.  patr. : 
Traj.,  1831) ;  Sinner,  (Patr.  graecor.  sec.  IV., 
delectus:  Par.,  1842);  Thilo,  (Biblioth.  patr. 
graecorum  dogmatica:  Lips.,  1853-^4),  and 
others.  For  helps  to  study  of  Fathers,  see  /. 
Casp,  Suieeri,  Thesaurus  eccles. :  Amst,  1682- 
1728,  fol. ;  Xe  Nourry,  Apparatus  ad  bibliothe- 
oam  mazimam  vett.  patr.,  etc.:  Par.,  1703  et 
1725,  fol.;  Waleh,  J.  G.,  Biblioth.  patristica: 
Jen.,  1770,  and  edit,  by  Dans:  Jena,  1834; 
Winter,  Patrology :  Mlinchen,  1814 ;  Engel- 
hardt,  J.  G.  Y.,  Literary  Hints  on  Patristics: 
Erlangen,  1823;  Goldwitzer,  Bibliog.  Qf  Fathers: 
Landshut,  1828 ;  B&hr,  Christian  Romish  theol. : 
Carlsruhe,  1837 ;  Dam,  initia  doctrinae  patristi- 
cae :  Jen.,  1839 ;  Mbhler,  Patrology,  1  vol., 
(pub.  by  Reithmayr) :  Regensb.,  1839 ;  Eberl, 
Hints  on  Study  of  Patrol. ;  Augsb.,  1854. 

Hagenbach. — Ermenirout. 
Churoh-Piefs  (feudum  ecclesiasticum)  are 
benefices  founded  in  fief  by  the  appropriation 
of  Church  property,  whether  held  by  ecclesias- 
tics or  laymen.  The  establishment  of  a  fief  in- 
volves an  alienation  of  rights ;  hence,  in  Church- 
fiefs,  the  condition  legalizing  such  alienation 
must  be  at  hand ;  such  as  the  cooperation  of  the 
spiritual  superiors,  who  also  invest  with  the 
crosier.  The  founding  of  Church-fiefs  is  of  early 
date,  although  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  Church- 
property,  during  the  8th  cent,  in  the  Prankish 
empire,  was  not  of  this  character  ( Roth,  Geach. 
d.  Beneficial wesen s :  Erlangen,  1850,  p.  365, 
366).  They  arose,  especially,  from  overtures 
for  the  protection  of  Church-possessions,  which 
led  the  Church  to  convey  its  property  in  fief  to 
powerful  laymen  (fetidum  datum),  and  thus 
secure  corresponding  protection,  or  laymen  transp 
ferred  their  property  to  the  Church  and  became 
its  feudal  vassals  (feudum  oblaium),  so  that  they 
might  secure  by  feudal  tenure  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  (Cfr.  J.  H.  Boeh- 
MER,  jus  eccl.  Protest.,  III.,  t.  XX.  {  XIII.,  sq.), 
A  chief  object  of  Church-fiefs  is  advowson. 
Tithes  are  also  farmed  out  as  a  feudum  decima^ 
rum.  Th^  feudum  eampanarium  requires  the 
holder  to  ring  the  bell  upon  special  occasions, 
as  in  a  thunder-storm.  Actual  Church-fiefs 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  whilst 
temporal  fiefs,  even  though  held  by  the  Church, 
were  subject  to  ordinary  civil  jurisdiction  (c.  7, 
X.  de  constitut.,  I.  2,  c.  6,  7,  X.  de  foro  oompe- 
tenti,  II.  2).  A  proper  fief  requires  that  the 
tenant  render  military  service,  to  which  the 
clergy  ofben  found  themselves  obligated ;  but  as 
the  canons  forbid  their  bearing  arms,  they  pro- 
vided a  substitute.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy 
rarely  demanded  military  service  of  their  vas^ 
sals,  often  entailed  the  fief  upon  their  daughters, 
and  generally  pursued  a  liberal  policy.  The 
Church  exercises  its  right  of  property  in  the  fief, 
through  its  proper  prelate — Prodominns.  As 
the  'prodominium  is  attached  to  his  office  he  is 
bound  to  manage  the  fief  according  to  canonical 
directions.  The  Church  has  long  been  striving 
to  release  its  property  from  feudal  claims,  and 
has  even  forbidden  tithes  to  be  put  out  in  fief, 
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^at  has  not  yet  folly  snoceeded.    {Eiehhom, 
deatsches  PriTatrecht:  Gotdngen,  1845). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Chnroh-Ctoyemsient. — ^Ab  the  details  touch- 
ing this  subject  are  given  in  appropriate  Arti- 
cles, particularly  in  the  Art  Church,  we  will  be 
content  with  a  brief  statement  of  its  fundamen- 
tal principles.  , 

Both   the    Romish    and  strictly  Calyinistto 
Churches  regard  their  form  of  government,  as 
well  as  their  doctrine,  as  having  been  revealed  and 
fixed  by  Qod,  the  former  deriving  its  leading  offi- 
cers from  the  appointment  of  Ghnst  by  means  of 
an  unbroken  succession,  the  latter  from  the  New 
Test,  by  means  of  vocation  or  a  call.    In  this 
respect  the  Grecian  Church,  unlike  the  Russian, 
which  makes  the  Emperor  the  apex  of  its  hier^ 
archy,  coincides  with  the  Romish,  whilst  the 
Episcopal  holds  as  an  article  of  faith  the  succes- 
sion and  authority  of  Bishops,  and  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  king.    In  other  churches 
the  government  is  regarded  as  the  product  of 
free  thought  and  surrounding  circumstances; 
thus  the  Lutheran,  the  Zwinglian,  and  other 
liberal    Calvinistic-Reformed  societies,  all    of 
which,  however,  recognise  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  ministry. — Another  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  organization  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  its  relation  to  the  Iftit^*    In  the 
Romish    and  Grecian  (see  Art.    Cfhtireh  and 
Greek   Church)  it  is  purely  hierarchical,  the 
clergy  being  ecdesia  docens  ei  regent;  in  the 
Russian,  it  is  modified  by  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  in  the  Evangelical  Churches,  the 
principle  of  the  universal  priesthood  keeps  in 
check  clerical  authority  by  laying  stress  on  the 
rights  of  laymen.    Only  the  Anglican  C.  has 
a  dogmatic  scale  of  the  derut;  in  other  Prot 
Churches  there  are  no  hierarchical  ordines,  but 
higher  officers,  who  preside  over  the  ministry, 
and  discharge  certain  duties,  such  as  ordination, 
visitation,  ke.;   in  the  Calvinistic,  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  together  with  Synods,  regu- 
late ecclesiastical  affiurs ;  in  the  Lutheran,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  theological,  pastoral,  and 
civil  powers — in  later  times,  however,  the  direct 
cooperation  of  the  status  osconomicus  has  been 
recognised,  the  object  of  which  is  to  revive  re- 
ligious life  and  to  restrict  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment within  constitutional  bounds  by  means  of 
General  Synods.    Freedom  of  conscience,  how- 
ever, and  individual  responsibility  must  always 
be  maintained   by  the  Evangelical  Churches 

(Catech.  constit de  I'Eglise  libre  d'Ecosse 

«...  Lausanne,  1846,  qu.  89-92). 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  from  a  historical 
point  of  view.  Whilst  the  Reformed  C.  generally 
was  antihierarchical,  it  has  been  characterized 
by  two  tendencies,  one  of  which  led  it  to  seek 
support  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  other, 
utterly  to  reject  it. 

Zwingli  was  under  the  influence  of  the  former, 
which  generally  obtained  in  the  German  Re- 
formed cantons  of  Switzerland,  except  in  those 
places  where  republicanism  prevailed  (Blunt- 
achlif  Ilist  of  Reformed  Churcn-gov.  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Reyscher  and  Wilda,  Vol.  VI..  1841 ).  So, 
too,  in  Germany,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
civil  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  single  con- 
gregations ;  thus,  the  Evang.  congregations  in 


Westphalia  and  the  Rhine-proyinoe.  It  wis 
different — at  least  to  the  18th  cent — in  ihom 
that  emigrated  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  see  Rieiier, 
Hist  of  Evang.  Church-eov.  in  Germany,  p. 
219,  and  in  Art  Tulick-Cleve- Berg,  Tb« 
Churches  of  Calvin,  as  they  were  oppressed, 
were  compelled  to  be  self-subsisting,  andcoe- 
soled  themselves  with  having  derired  their  go- 
yemment  from  the  New  Testament 

This  system  does  not  necessarily  require  H&t 
re-election  of  congregational  officerv,  but  tb^ 
may  hold  office  for  life,  and  yacancies  be  fiu^i 
in  presbyteries  by  coaptation.  In  the  choice  cf 
pastors,  committees  are  mainly  nctire.  The  f*3^ 
gregations  thus  organised  are  formed  into  Pr»> 
vincial  Churches  by  means  of  Sjnodie,  hM  bj 
ministers  and  elders,  which  are  regulated  f»ith^ 
by  the  general  government,  or  in  interims  bj 
committees  clothed  with  limited  |>ower9. 

To  Chalmers,  who  founded  the  free  Chorrk 
of  Scotland,  belongs  the  credit  of  haying  cajvAi 
out  most  fully,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  tk 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy,  i^hr^ 
being  the  sole  head  of  each  Church,  of  ead 
member  and  officer  (Cat.  const,  qn.  13 K  s*? 
authority,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  can  be 
allowed  to  interpose  (qu.  18).  As  Christ  n  tbf 
principle  of  the  Church's  existence,  to  aSra 
the  latter  to  be  a  thing  of  individual  arrane-^ 
ment,  or  legislative  enactment,  is  to  deny  Hif 
sovereignty  (qu.  25-28),  and  for  a  governimc 
to  rule  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  i5S 
usurpation  of  His  rights  (qu.  59)  not  to  be  xd*- 
rated,  even  though  its  decrees  coincide  with  Uw 
law  of  Christ ;  it  being  supposed  that  Church  aii4 
State  stand  related  to  each  other  as  two  in^ 
pendent  kingdoms  (qu.  82). 

These  principles  —  diametrically  oppo<4si  *j 
those  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church,  and.  s 
so  far  as  they  rejected  the  patronage  system,  m 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  State-church^^  the? 
generated  what  might  be  called  a  double  nati<  i- 
ality,  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  R.  Cati . 
but  as  they  directed  each  Christian  to  bare  is- 
mediate  recourse  to  Christ,  and  so  rejected  hrtr^ 
archical  notions,  wore  necessarily  oppo>ed  v 
that  communion  (qu.  48-^0).  As  little  rest^- 
blance  exists  between  the  Scottish  idea  of  ecri^ 
siastical  liberty  and  tho  tendencies  of  tl.e  fre«- 
congregational  system.  The  former,  liasfd  -^ 
Chnst,  finds  his  law  in  the  Bible,  and  h«  :» 
fast  to  the  historical  reality  of  Rerelation,  \^ 
latter  trusts  to  the  self-governing  spirit;  %r\ 
whilst  the  one  regards  a  religious  societr  a»  id- 
result  of  voluntary  association,  the  other  w^ 
rives  it  from  Christ 

Different  is  the  course  the  Lutheran  Chors 
pursues.  There  being  no  divine  warrant  1 '  \ 
distinction  between  Bishop  and  mintater.  OhcreS 
office  and  Church-discipline  not  being  idend.*-^ 
the  question  arises.  How  shall  an  ecclesia-t  i 
organisation  be  formed  7  To  scire  it,  the  Lu^^f 
ran  communion,  governed  by  tho  idea  of  a  i.^- 
versal  priesthood,  had  recourse  to  the  undi>ul;^ 
authority  and  order  of  the  civil  power. 

Three  titles  were  used  to  designate  thi^  L  <- 
torical  relation :  The  Episcopal^  Territancl  r\ 
Art.  Church),  and  Collegiate  system.  If  we  r^- 
the  first  in  its  original  sense,  and  remember  th**« 
Episcopal  rights  must  ever  be  referred  to  tsif^ 
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lature  and  source,  and  were'  not  trammelled  by 
iDY  canonical  powers  on  the  part  of  sovereigns, 
t  IB  the  more  correct  system.  Though  the  word 
ices  not  fully  express  the  idea,  it  has  been  re- 
AiDcd  to  designate  the  rights  which  have  been 
exercised  since  the  regulation  of  the  Evangelical 
i^hurch  by  the  civil  authority,  whilst  the  Terri- 
torial Bvstem  has  served  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
sway  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  Collegiate  as  a  sort 
}f  satisfaction  for  the  absence  of  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  family  over  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  it  might  appear 
that  Caesarism  bad  become  the  papacy  of  the 
Bvang.  Church.  But,  as  auricular  confession 
bas  been  abolished,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  whilst  preaching 
ind  the  sacraments  are  untrammelled.  Over 
confessions  of  faith  sovereigns  have  no  authority, 
md  the  outward  regulations  of  the  Church  re- 
ceive from  these  their  rule  (Liturgy),  or  refer  to 
t\diaphora,  which  can  only  infringe  on  Christian 
liberty  when  they  are  converted  into  laws  for 
conscience.  Against  innovations  the  congre- 
gations have  the  right  of  veto.  Both  rulers  and 
:he  ruled  are  alike  afiected  by  changes  accom- 
plished in  the  order  of  Providence. 

There  is,  besides,  a  protection  for  congrega- 
tions in  the  civil  Church-government,  when 
Synods  are  not  convened,  by  means  of  which 
)ne-sided  theological  movements  can  be  checked, 
md  evils  remedied.  Though  this  relation  of 
;ho  Evangelical  Church  to  the  civil  power  has 
wrought  upon  her  the  charge  of  dependence, 
md  even  disconcerted  her  own  children,  it  is 
|uc6tionablo  whether  it  would  be  more  honoi^ 
ible  for  the  Church  to  forget  the  time  when 
)nnccs  supported  her  by  their  power.  Nor 
vould  the  matter  be  bettered  by  introducing 
he  civil  element  into  Church-consistories  and 
lopreme  councils.  For,  the  head  being  removed, 
ID  entire  change  of  the  whole  organization  would 
lecessarily  follow. 

The  close  union  which  obtained  in  the  Refor- 
nation  between  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the 
livil  power,  implied  the  subjection  of  the  former 
o  its  Confessions.  In  England  the  regent  must 
)e  Evangelical;  in  Germany  it  obtained  that 
lot  only  Reformed,  but  also  Rom.  Cath.  rulers 
rere  regarded  as  possessors  of  Episcopal  rights 
»ver  the  Lutheran  Church,  so  restricted,  how- 
iver,  that  those  rights  could  be  exercised  either 
ntirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  independently  of 
heir  persons ;  the  first  in  Saxony  since  1697, 
n  Wiirtemberg  from  1733  to  '97,  the  last  in 
Bavaria.  (Com p.  Bichier,  Hist.  Evang.  Constit. 
>.  224.    Eichhani,  Church-gov.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  789). 

A.  Uaubbb. — ErmenirmU, 

Chnroh-Eistory. — ^  LiUraiure.  The  oldest 
/hurcb-historian  whose  work  has  reached  us,  is 
SusEBius  OF  Cjcsarsa  (to  o.  324),  who,  however, 
isod  the  last  work  of  IIeoesippus  (circa  150). 
*fext  to  E.  are  Socrates,  Sozomm,  Theodorei, 
^?iih3iorgius,  Theodoras  Lector^  and  Evagrius, 
rhose  works  are  published  with  those  of  £.  in 
he  editions  of  Yalois  (and  Reading).  These 
rere  followed  by  the  Ckronicon  paschaU  (last 
(ublibhed  by  Dingdorf).  Amon^  earlier  Western 
rriters,  Eujinus  did  good  service  by  bis  trans- 
ition and  continuation  of  Euseb.,  and  Jerome^ 


by  publishing  the  Chrom'con  of  Rnfinus,  and  his 
own  Scripiarea  eccles.  We  may  also  mention : 
Sulpicius  Severua  and  Orosius  of  the  fifth,  Cas- 
sioaoruSt  Epiph.  Scholasticua,  the  Qoth,  Joman-' 
des,  and  the  frank,  Gregory  ojf  Tours,  of  the  sixth 
cent.  The  Euseb.  of  Rufinus  was  the  chief 
authority  for  the  middle  ages.  The  writers  of 
this  last  period  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the 
history  of  the  Churches  of  particular  countries, 
of  monasteries,  to  biographies,  and  special 
events.  They  are  most  valuable  as  chroniclers. 
To  these  belong :  Bede,  Alcuin,  Paul  Diaconus 
(Warnefried),  Einhard,  Walafned  Strabo,  Hay^ 
mo  of  Halherstadt,  of  the  8th  and  9th  cent, 
Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Adam  Brem^nsis, 
Glaber-Badtdftts,  Herman  (Heriman),  Conirac- 
tus,  Odericus  VUcdis,  Sigeheri  of  Qemblours,  &o., 
of  the  11th  and  12th  century.  In  the  Byzantine 
Church,  Euiychius,  Patriarch  of  the  Melchites, 
of  the  10th,  and  Nicophorus  CaUisti,  of  the  14th 
cent.,  were  prominent.  After  a  long  period  of 
oppression,  critical  studies  were  revived  by  Lau- 
rentius  Valla  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  recovered 
their  full  rights  only  at  the  Beformaiion,  But 
then  primary  attention  was  given  to  the  histor*' 
cal  basis  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  inquiry  being  only  occasionally 
directed  to  subsequent  facts.  Flacius  was  the 
first  who,  in  union  with  other  Lutheran  theo- 
logians, produced  the  Magdeburg  centuries 
(1559-74),  to  which  Baronius  opposed  his 
Annals,  (1588-1607).  That  period  could  not 
produce  an  impartial  history.  And  yet  the 
party-spirit  of  that  age  produced  valuable  ma* 
terial :  on  the  Lutheran  side  by  Korthold,  Ittig^ 
Sagittarius,  &c, ;  on  the  Befonned  by  Gerdesiw, 
Basnage,  J,  J.  Hottinger,  &c.  English  theo- 
logians especially,  during  the  17th  cent.,  com- 
peted with  Benedictines,  in  patristics  and  arch- 
89ological  labors.  To  this  period  we  owe  beau- 
tiful editions  and  illustrations  of  the  Fathers* 
and  learned  dissertations  on  various  subjects, 
as  those  by  Monifaucon,  MabiUon,  Tillemont, 
Usher,  Bingham,  &c.  A  peculiar  attempt  to 
free  Church-History  of  contessional  fetters  was 
made  by  the  mystic  /.  O,  Arnold  (see  Art.). 
Still  milder  were  the  works  of  Pfaff,  Weismannt 
and  Buddeus,  But  LauretUius  von  Mosheim 
(t  1755)  was  the  first  to  construct  a  Church-His- 
tory upon  a  purely  objective  basis.  He  may 
justly  DC  styled  the  father  of  modem  Church 
History,  from  whose  time  it  became  a  distinct 
department  in  the  German  Universities  (as  in 
Jena  under  /.  G,  Walch,  f  1775,  and  in  Gotiin- 
gen  under  W.  F.  Wdlch,  f  1784].  If  Mosheim 
excited  critical  investigation  by  his  minute  criti- 
cism of  several  old  Church  parties,  /.  S.  Semler, 
1 1791,  threatened  to  drive  this  method  to  a 
questionable  extreme.  In  his  compends,  which, 
however,  lacked  in  comprehensiveness  and  style, 
S.  sought  to  render  the  study  of  Church-History 
more  easy.  Interest  in  the  subject  was  now 
awakened  in  others  beside  theologians,  as  X.  T, 
SpitOer  (Grundriss  d.  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  K. :  Gottin- 
gen,  1782)  entered  the  field.  The  predomi- 
nantly worldly  spirit  of  the  age  also  influenced 
rationalistic  theologians,  most  ably  represented 
by  Henke,  in  this  department.  A  middle  posi- 
tion was  occupied  by  G,  J,  Planck,  of  Oottingen* 
in  his  Gesch.  d.  Entstehung  u.  Ausbildung  d* 
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ohr.  -  kirchl.    QeBellschaftsTcrfaBrans,    6  toIs., 
and  his  Oesch.  d.  prot.  Lehrbegriffi,  6  toU. 
Planok  was  followed  by  Stdudlin,  Miinscher^  Ac. 
The  voluminous  work  of  Schrdckh  (Cbr.  K.  G. : 
Leips.,  1768-1803,  35  toIb.),  is  chiefly  valuable 
fop'its  amount  of  material,  thoroughness  of  re- 
aeareh,  and  a  rather  prudent  pragmatism.    In 
opposition  to  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  pragmatism,  Marheinecke, 
of  Heidelberg,  again  assumed  a  higher  idealistic- 
speculative    standpoint  in  his  '*  Universalkir- 
chenhist.  d.  Christenth."  (1806),  but  stood  pretty 
much  alone.    Greater  service  was  rendered  to 
the  purely  objective  method — in  which  neither 
philosophical  nor  religious  ideas  predominated 
— by  Schmidt,  of  Giessen,  (Handb.  d.  Chr.  K. 
G.,  1801-20,  6  vols.).    This  opened  the  way  for 
a  more  thorough  study  of  the  sources,  to  which 
students  were  then  at  once  directed.      Here 
Danz  (Lehrb. :  Jena,  1818-26)  took  the  lead, 
but  was  soon  superseded  by  Gtefeler^s  more  ela- 
borate work  (see  Giesder).  Simultaneously  with 
these  contributions  to  the  material  basis  of  0.- 
history,  new  interest  in  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  whole  subject  was  awakened  by  i^eander 
(see  Art).    Mosheim  had  raised  C.-history  to 
the  dignity  of  a  theological  science,  SpitUer  had 
established  its  claims  to  a  higher  place  in  gene- 
ral literature,  but  Neander  introduced  it  into 
the  churches  themselves,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
erting a  most  salutary  influence.    He  did  this, 
not  by  unduly  enlarging  on  points  of  edification, 
but  because,  by  obeying  the  strictest  demands 
of  science,  and  thus  looking  with  unbiassed  can- 
dor upon  those  developments  which  a  rigorous 
orthodoxy  bad  judged  severely,  he  gained  the 
attention  even  of  persons  who  suspected  his 
works  of  pietistic  traits.     That  Neander  had 
not  so  clear  an  eye  for  certain  aspects  of  Church- 
life,  is  admitted  by  his  admirers.     But  these  de- 
fects are  being  speedily  supplied.    What  N., 
especially,  lacks  in  artistic  representation,  is 
found  in  Han's  work,  only,  perhaps,  in  a  some- 
what too  poetical  and  brilliant  styie.    Later  C- 
bistories,  also,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit 
of  the  most  recent  theologies.    The  reaction  of 
orthodox  Lutheranism  is  represented  by   Gue- 
ricke  (Handb.  d.  allg.  K.-G.:  Halle,  1833,  8th 
ed.,  1855,  3  vols.),  Bruno  Lindner  (Lehrb.  d. 
chr.  K.-G. :  Lpx.,  1847-54,  3  vols.,  with  special 
reference  to  dogmatic  development),  and  Kurtz, 
of  Dorpat,  (Handb.  d.  allg.  K.-Q.,  1853-6,  2 
vols.).    Biblical  rationalism  is  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  /.  L,  Lange  (Lehrb.  d.  chr.  K.-G.,  «ur 
Yertheidig.,  Befestig.,  u.  Fortbildung  d.  prot. 
K. :  Lpz.,  1846).     Schleiermacher's  plan  of  C- 
history  may  be  gathered  from  the  posthumous 
compend   published  by  BonneU,     ne  cannot 
name  all  the  various  attempts  at  C.-history, 
made  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  last 
ten  years.'    It  is  certain  that  this  science  has 
kept  pace  with  all  others.    The  assaults  of  infi- 
delity (especially  by  Strauss)  have  done  good,  in 
causing  a  more  critical  investigation  of  the  earli- 

*  We  merely  mention  as  more  worthy  of  notice  those 
of  A^o6c,  Engelhardtt  0/rorer,  Kiedner,  Fricke,  Jacobi, 
tnd  the  more  extensive  but  still  unfinished  works  of  Ph, 
Sehafff  of  Mereersbnrg,  and  /.  P,  Langt  (Brannschw., 
1853-4).  3fUn9r'$  work,  of  the  last  cent.,  is  practical 
la  its  character. 


est  period  of  Christianity,  both  for  and  agucst 
the  evangelical  interest  Besides  more  general 
works,  numerous  monographs  have  added  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  subject.  They  hat? 
been  produced,  not  only  by  German  scholarF,  ba: 
by  those  of  Holland  and  France  {Merle  d*Au- 
bign^^Matter,  &c.,  and  the  Hollandera,  Royaard§. 
Hofstade  de  Groote,  &c.).  To  these  mnj  be 
added  the  names  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  writer?, 
Natalia  Alexander,  Bossuet,  Fhsury,  Slofba^, 
Katerhamp,  Locherer,  Bitter,  DdlUnqer,  4<;.— 
(Cfr.  /.  G.  MuUer,  Reliquien,  &c.,  IL,  I,  Jbc. : 
Niemeier,  in  the  preface  to  Fuhrraann's  ITaud- 
worterb.  d.  K.  G. :  Halle,  1826 ;  UUmann,  Stud. 
u.  Krit,  1829, 3. :  Baur,  d.  Epochen  d.  chr.  K.  G. 
Schreibung:  Tubingen,  1852). 

HAGENBACn.* 

Churcll-Hyxims.— (C/r. :  Psalmody,  Wor.*h'p, 
Hgmnology,  Church-music),  —  The  idea,  exist- 
ence, and  justification  of  hymns  for  Church  ufp, 
rests  upon  a  two-fold  presumption :  1 )  That 
Christianity  incorporates  poetry,  and  prudaces 
it ;  2)  the  existence  of  a  Church  which  appro- 
priates individual  poetic  productions  of  the  ri^bt 
spirit  and  character,  and  joins  them  to  the  fano 
tions  of  the  minister,  as  a  part  of  ita  worships 
The  former  of  these  presumptions  is  presented 
as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  every  period.  But  this  is  not  something  a<N!i* 
dental ;  nither,  with  all  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  (Greek  or  Roman) 
in  the  relation  of  poetry  to  either  respectively, 
especially  as  the  historical  and  fixed  doctrinal 
character  of  the  former  are  not  the  creation  of 
poetry,— does  Christianity  not  deny  her  inward 
relationship  to  poetry,  so  far  as  both  aet  forth  in 
real  form  an  ideal  world  and  life,  in  contrast  with 
the  tangible  material  world  and  life  around  as. 
The  denial  of  this  relation  has,  indeed,  always 
led  to  serious  theological  errors,  as  may  be  seen 
in  one  form  in  Rationalism,  and,  in  another,  in 
Romanism.  Even  developments  like  tho9e  of 
the  Orthodoxy  of  the  17th  and  the  Pietism  of 
the  18th  cent,  exhibit  a  characteristic  relation 
to  that  poetry  which  pertains  to  Christianity. 
Indeed,  no  epic  like  that  which  opens  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  of  which  God  himself  is  the 
rtotvjtriSf  has  ever  been  written ;  and  if  no  8ue> 
cessfnl  imitation  of  that  epic  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced—  from  Heliand  to  Klopstock's  Messiah, 
and  Rlickert's  life  of  Christ  (to  say  nothing  of 
Bodmcr's  Noah,  or  Lavatcr's  '*  Jesus  Messias*'}, 
still  its  character  will  more  certainly  eive  im« 
pulse  to  Christian  lyric  poetry,  as  it  includes 
everything,  in  person,  history,  and  doctrine, 
calculated  to  move  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  and  thus  open  the  inexhaustible 
sources  of  all  true  poetry.  —  The  second  pre- 
sumption is  realised  in  the  worship  of  Christian 
congregations,  which  have  always  made  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns  an  integral  part  of  their  service, 
with  the  exceptien  of  some  sects,  whose  shallow 
conceptions  of  Eph.  5  :  19  and  Col.  3  :  16,  lead 
them  to  sing  with  the  heart  only,  t.  e,  not  at  all. 
Here,  indeed,  lyrics  alone  can  properly  be  used, 
to  enable  the  congregation  to  give  solemn  otter- 
ance  to  the  fulness  of  its  emotions,  and  present 
its  common  devotion  in  a  united  sacrifice  of 
praise ;  as  an  epic  we  have  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.     But  didactic  poetry,  resting  on 
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erroneoas  Tiews  of  the  nature  and  si^ificance 
of  the  cultus,  has  unduly  intruded  itself  upon 
this  department.     For  to  say  that  in  its  hymns 
the  congregation  preaches  to  itself,  is  contradic- 
tory, and  can  be  allowed  only  where  preaching 
and  teaching  are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
entire   worship.      Were    this  correct,   singing 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  hymns  only  be 
read  by  some  eloquent  declaimer.  Didactic  mat- 
ter may  figure  in  hjmns  only  when  introduced 
in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  as  was  done, 
for  escuHable  practical  purposes,   during  the 
Reformation.     Still  less  can  dramatic  poetry  be 
allowed  here  (see  Dramas)^  for,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  our  evangelical  cultus  does  not 
favor  the  taste  for  such  excitement,  or  permit 
that  some  Jack  or  Joe  should  personify  in  gro- 
tesque characters  Moses  or  Paul,  much  less  Christ 
himself,  who  is  to  be  set  forth  only  in  the  spirit, 
word,  or  the  sacraments.    But  even  lyrics,  suit- 
able for  Church  use,  must  be  such  as :  a)  set  forth 
the  Christian  faith  and  life  in  unadulterated  form ; 
b)  as  present  truth,   become  subjective,   in  a 
manner  which  expresses  the  lively* personal  ex- 
perience of  each  Christian,  yet  in  its  harmony 
with  the  general  objective  feeling  of  the  whole 
body  of  believers.     Hence,  the  hymns  of  the 
Church  must  a^ce  with  its  confessional  sym- 
bols ;  still   the  hymns  must  not  be  articles  of 
faith,  in  rhymes,  but  the  poetic  expression  of 
devotional  sentiments,  resting  upon  those  arti- 
cles as  a  doctrinal  basis.     This  is  done  best 
when  the  sentiments  and  langua^^e  of  the  hymns 
faithfully  follow  the  biblical  type,  not  by  literal 

Suotations  of  passages,  but  by  free  poetic  repro- 
uction.     For  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Bible  that 
it  furnishes  religious  poetry,  as  Christian  elo- 
quence, with  their  happiest  modes  of  thought. 
But  Church  hymns  must  also  be  adapted  for 
popular  use ;  so  that  they  can  exist  only  in  a 
Church  formed  by  the  people.     Hence,  whilst 
the  Romish  Church  has  produced  compositions 
of  most  elevated,  and,  perhaps,  inimitable  beauty, 
they  have  never  been  appropriated  by  its  people ; 
even  its  only  proper  nymn-book  is  the  missal 
and  breviary,  neither  being  designed  for  the 
laity.    Each  order  has  its  own  hymns.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  period  in  which  the  people  began 
to  sing,  but  the  Romish  C.  did  not  encourag^e 
this  prophecy  of  the  coming  Reformation ;  and 
the   nymns   (not  merely  liturgical  responses) 
found  in  some  of  its  modem  books,  are  only 
provincial.     At  Rome  they  have  nothing  of  the 
Kind. — Finally,  the  hymns  should  be  composed 
in  metres,  which  may  be  sung. 

The  law  stated  above,  under  b),  requires  that 
the  composer  of  hymns  be  truly  and  powerfully 
pervaded  with  the  Christian  life;  buteven  this  not 
m  such  sense  that  the  poet  may  simply  resolve, 
some  day,  to  write  a  hymn,  or  that  a  hymn-book 
may  be  prepared  like  a  catechism.  The  spirit 
of  sacred  poetry  must  dwell  as  a  divine  gift  in 
the  Church,  and  from  its  best  productions  the 
Church  then  choose  what  suits  its  devotional 
purposes.  Hence,  many  pieces  specially  pre- 
pared have  been  rejected,  whilst  spontaneous 
compositions,  not  designed  for  such  high  use. 
have  been  most  fondly  cherished.  One  period 
•  may  have  more  of  this  gift,  another  less,  alto- 
gether independently  of  the  bloom  of  poetry  in 


other  spheres.  Some  nations,  also,  surpass 
others  in  this  talent.  The  ancient  Church,  in- 
deed, produced  hymns  among  different  nations 
— Syria.  Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Italy,  all  had  sacred  poets ;  England  also  con- 
tributed its  portion.  But  since  the  Reformation 
Germany,  and  especially  the  Lutheran  German 
Church,  has  ^ir  excelled  in  this  department,  and 
although  the  Reformed  G.  C.  has  likewise  pro- 
duced sacred  poets  of  a  high  order,  (Zwingli  him- 
self possessing  a  talent  for  both  music  and 
poetry),  it  more  stiffly  confined  itself  to  a  too 
literal  versification  of  the  Psalms. — But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Church  should  adopt  all 
suitable  hymns  which  may  be  produced,  and 
thus  continually  swell  its  store.  From  its  abun- 
dance of  material  the  best  must  be  selected,  and 
thus  the  hymnological  discrimination  of  each 
period  be  carefully  exercised.  Such  revisions 
will  secure  the  preservation  and  adoption  of  the 
choice  hymns,  oest  answering  the  aemands  of 
universal  rules.  Hymns  thus  suited  to  one 
period,  but  dropped  in  another,  have  served 
their  purpose.  But  in  a  classical  point  of  view, 
as  little  as  any  scholar  would  think  of  mending 
an  ode,  or  a  verse  of  Milton,  or  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  so  little  should  any  hymnologist 
think  of  altering  an  old  choice  hymn  to  suit 
modern  tastes.  Here  the  rule :  sint  ut  sunt  atU 
non  sint,  must  be  strictly  observed  (Nitzsch, 
Prakt.  Theol.,  IT.,  2,  354,  Ac). 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  animate  a  Chris- 
tian's heart  and  be  laid  before  God,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  something  purely  personal,  incidental,  extra- 
vagantor  unhealthy,  maybe  embraced  in  Church- 
hymns.  Hence,  will  arise  a  variety,  whose  only 
limits  will  be  the  diversity  of  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  (thus  Ps.  33  :  3  ;  40 :  3 ;  96 : 1 ; 
98 : 1 ;  Rev.  5  :  9,  speak  of  new  songs).  Still  this 
variety  must  revolve  around  the  fixed  centre  of 
gospel  truth,  as  indicated,  rubric-like,  in  the 
table  of  subjects  found  in  all  evangelical  hymn- 
books. — Lange  (Hymnol.,  31)  makes  the  follow- 
ing classification:  1)  I^alms,  in  which  the  form 
yields  to  the  contents,  or  rather  liturgical 
hymns ;  2)  Hymns,  i,  e.  calm,  objective  hymns 
of  praise,  festival  hymns,  or  such  as  are  more 
confessional,  doctrinal.  (We  do  not  think  these 
are  distinctive  marks  of  the  hymns);  3)  Sacred 
odeSf  hymns  for  festivals,  and  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, subjective  and  animated  ;  4)  lyrics,  in 
which  the  objective  and  subjective  qualities  in- 
timately pervade  each  other. — Bunsen  attempted 
a  purely  historical  classification:  1)  Tfte  pre- 
paratory season,  on  creation,  penitence,  and  the 
advent ;  2)  the  Cltrist-season,  from  Christmas  to 
the  ascension ;  3)  the  Church-Reason,  of  a  more 
general,  subjective,  character. — A  doctrinal  or 
ethical  classification  were  still  more  difficult. 
The  most  correct  is  that  proposed  by  Nitzsch 
(7.  c.  359) :  1)  Festival  and  other  sacred  seasons; 
i)  Intercession  and  thanksgiving;  3)  Sermon- 
hymns,  referring  to  the  Scripture  lesson  of  the 
day,  &c. 

As  to  the  use  of  hymns,  where  there  is  an  altar- 
service,  the  distinction  between  an  introductory 
(liturgical)  and  a  pulpit-hymn,  can  be  strictly 
observed.  But  even  m  this  case  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  make  the  second  hymn  exactly  con- 
form to  the  subject  of  the  sermon ;  to  seek  such 
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oooformity  in  the  first  betrays  an  utter  lack  of 

? roper  devotional  sentiment  (see  Hymwjlogy), 
'ho  view  now  taken  of  this  sabject  does  not  ex- 
clude the  use  of  the  hymn-book  from  the  family ; 
for  public  and  private  family  devotions  both 
come  under  the  idea  of  worship.  So  of  the  use 
of  hymns  in  schools. 

Upon  the  history  of  Church-hymns  the  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  ma^  suffice,  as  a  conclusion  to 
this  article. — 'Ev^^ci  <rt(  4«i]Jif  ru,  says  St.  James 
(5 :  13),  and  this  iu^/Aiia  predominates  in  the 
hymns  of  the  primitive  Church.  The^  are  the 
lively  utterances  of  joy  in  God,  in  Christ.  And 
ihiH  is  the  groundnote  of  the  songs  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs ;  oven  fast-da^  hymns,  like  that  of 
Hilary :  ieau  quadratjenarKUt  etc.  (Daniel,  ihcs. 
hyniH.t  I.,  5),  close  with  the  Gloria  tU  Deo  pcUri. 
It  in  wrong,  therefore,  to  style  the  hymns  of  the 
earliest  period  chiefly  doctrinal ;  it  was  doubt- 
less tlieir  form  as  much  as  their  contents,  which 
led  the  Church  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  dis- 
eiplina  arcani^  and  to  allow  the  catechumens 
first  to  sing  them  [Keandet^a  Chrysostom).  But 
the  hymnic  character  rarely  yields  to  a  merely 
subjective  reflexion,  as  in  the  verses  of  Euthy- 
mius  to  Mary  (Daniel,  III.,  17),  which  are  more 
of  a  poem  than  a  hymn.  It  rarely  occurs,  also, 
that  the  lyric  flow  is  interrupted  by  epic  or  dra- 
matic elements  (as  in  the  Salveta  fiores  mar- 
iyrum  of  Prudentius) ;  and  whenever  doctrine 
is  introduced,  it  has  allusion  to  hereticR. — In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  otherwise.  As  far  as  the 
hymns  were  not  mere  rhyme  (as  with  Beda, 
Rhabanu9,  &c.),  but  real  poetry,  as  in  the  in- 
comparable Sequential  in  place  of  joy  in  God  we 
find  the  glow  of  myHtical  devotion,  absorbed, 
amid  profound  monastic  silence,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  things.  Not  only  the  Stabat 
Mater,  and  Vies  irae  prove  this,  but  hymns  like 
the  Pange  lingua  gloriosi,  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
(in  imitation  of  an  old  hymn  of  Fortunatus). 
The  hymn  sinks  into  the  corporis  mysterium. 
Even  the  Sequentia,  which  became  popular,  as 
Notker's  Media  in  vita  sumuSf  form  no  exception. 
German  popular  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  spring- 
ing, not  from  monasteries  and  crusades,  but 
from  the  processions  of  the  people  under  the 
open  heavens,  have  nothing  of  that  glow  of  mon- 
astic devotion,  are  short,  terse,  somewhat  hard 
in  their  form,  but  also  simple  and  vigorous. 
These  traits  are  partly  retained  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Reformation-period,  whilst  many  of  these 
are  richer  in  their  verbiage,  and  necessarily, 
also,  embody  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  iustifi- 
cation,  &c.  Thry  thus  acquired  a  theological 
character  which  deviated  both  from  the  popular 
and  Latin  hymns  of  the  middle  ages,  xheir 
fault  cooHists  in  being  narrowly  limited  to  doc- 
trine :  hence  the  entire  first  period  of  Protestant- 
ism did  not  produce  one  passion-hymn,  and, 
excepting  Lutner's  Children's  Christmas-hymn, 
no  festival-hymns  but  translations  and  imita- 
tions. From  the  close  of  16th  cent.,  however, 
Church  poetry  became  more  subjective  (see  P. 
Gerhardt) ;  but  instead  of  being  content  with 
furnishing  a  medium  for  elevated  pious  senti- 
ment, it  soon  degenerated  ( G.  Arnold)  into  a 
channel  for  the  shallow  natural  religion  of  the 
following  century.  The  subsequent  revival 
of  Church-life  also  produced  genuine  sacred 


poets  {Knapp,  SpUta,  &c.),  althoagh  our  bjinns 
have  not  yet  achieved  that  harmony  b«-tween 
truth  and  experience  which  we  find  in  P.  Ger- 
hardt— Upon  the  ybrm  of  Church-hymns  we  add 
the  following.  For  hymns  in  Greek  or  Latin 
the  ancient  measures  were  used,  especially  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  metres  seemed  im- 
practicable ;  hence,  we  find  ancient  hymns  in 
sapphics,  anacreontics,  and  even  in  hexametres 
and  distichs  (Daniel,  L  c.  I.,  168,  &c.).  On 
the  other  hand  Psalmody  (see  Art.)  may  chaxt 
passages  of  Scripture  irrespectiTe  of  Tersifica- 
tion.  Rhythm  was  early  introduced  as  a  cha- 
racteristic and  peculiar  musical  element  (WoLr, 
Uber  die  Lais,  oeqnenzen,  &q„  89, 108 ;  Daniel, 
I.,  9),  to  which  Latin  terminations  seemed  well 
adapted.  But  for  liturgical  music  chanting 
must  ever  hold  its  place  (see  p4taimody). — In 
evangelical  hymns  tne  metres  and  rhythm  of 
the  middle  ages  were  adopted ;  there  was  little 
disposition  at  first  to  construct  them  opi>n  the 
measure  of  the  old  Latin  hymns.  A  metre  like 
the  Stabat  Mater  had,  probably,  not  enor^^h 
power  for  the  ears  of  the  Reformers  :  even  Ger- 
hardt's  "0  Ilaupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden/'  Ac, 
is  in  different  measure  from  the  original  ( Salve 
caput  crueniatum).  Palmer,* 

Church-Language,  being  neither  a  dialect 
nor  an  idiom,  but  conventional  in  its  character, 
the  peculiar  mode  of  expression  fsrowing  out  i>f 
the  progress  and  necessities  of  ecclesiastical 
life,  may  be  considered  from  a  thrce-foM  point 
of  view.  1 )  As  the  language  employed  by  the 
Church  in  its  Acts,  which  is  modified  by  the  eoun- 
tries  in  which  it  obtains,  e,  g.  in  the  Oriental, 
the  Greek,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Coptic,  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Arabic ;  and  in  the  Occidental-Catho- 
lic, the  Latin;  whilst  Protestantism  makes  use 
of  the  vernaculars.  Roman  Catholicism,  deny- 
ing the  universal  nature  of  the  Christian  system 
which,  as  such,  disdains  the  fetters  of  a  single 
language,  regards  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  performance  of  Divine  service  in 
the  vernacular  as  a  profanation,  and  the  Vulgate 
as  the  authentic  text,  comp.  Sess.  IV.,  Coun'L 
lYid, :  Decretum  de  editione  ei  non  sacrorum 
librorum :  Sy nodus  statiiit,  ut  hacc  ipsa  vetus  et 
vtdgaia  editio,  quae  longo  tot  saxithrum  vsu  in 
ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in  puhlicis  leditmibtts, 
disputationibus^  prcedicationibus  ei  expositicni- 
bus  pro  autheniica  habeaiur ;  ei  ut  nemo  Ulaa 
rejicere  quods  puaetextn  audeat^  vcl  prfcsvmat. 
(See  Art.  i?om.  Cath.  Bibte-translaiions),  Whilst 
Protestantism  from  the  first  made  use  of  the 
original  text  of  Scripture,  and,  as  its  principle 
gained  ground,  discarded  the  Latin,  Romanbm 
employed  it  in  all  its  official  acts. 

2)  As  expressive  of  the  ecclesiasiieo-religious 
style  peculiar  to  a  Church.  Thus,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  genuine  Protestant  Church- 
style  are  :  sublimity  combined  with  simplicity, 
grandeur  with  heartiness,  vivacity  with  chaste- 
ness,  richness  with  scriptural  truth.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  style  will  vary  accordingly  as 
it  is  used  in  the  Liturgy,  or  in  preaching,  or  in 
catechisation,  or  in  singing,  (comp.  Dr.  Fr. 
Klopper,  Liturgies:  Leipsic,  1841,  p.  174-180). 
As  the  subjects  with  which  Church- language  has 
to  do,  surpass  the  power  of  human  expression,  it 
frequently  makes  use  of  figures,  and  contrasts 
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which  compel  the  reader  to  seek  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  that  which  lies  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
Ifc  is  said,  that  God  is  near  and  far  off  at  the 
same  time,  that  Jesus  is  God  and  a  little  child, 
Lord  and  servant,  &c. — 3)  As  referring;  to  the 
style  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  which  some- 
times degenerates  into  downright  cant.  On  this 
see  J.EU€fidorff^9{io  be  used  with  caution)  works : 
The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  Vol.  I. :  Darmstadt, 
1841 ;  The  Carlovingians  and  Hierarchy  of  their 
times,  2  toIs.  :  Essen,  1839. — Bunscn  desires  a 
translation  of  the  Semitic  (religious)  into  the 
Japhetic  language,  Hippolytus,  II.,  p.  323-326. 

L.  Pklt. — Ermentrout 
Chnroh-KuBio. — As  much  of  what  falls  under 
this  head  is  given  in  the  Art  PscUtnody,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  here  to  two  points :  1,  instrumental 
music,  as  employed  in  divine  worship;  2,  Church 
music,  as  a  distinct  art,  and  existing  as  such  in- 
dependent of  divine  worship.     1.  The  use  of 
musical  instruments  in  worsnip  is  found  among 
all  nations.     That  in  Gen.  4 :  21  the  invention 
of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  Gainites,  has  con- 
vinced somo  asthmatic  theologians  that  this 
branch  of  musical  art  is  in  itself  to  be  repro- 
bated, and  its  use  in  divine  worship  an  enor- 
mity.   The  same  reasoning  would  set  aside  very 
many  other  things,  both  in  churoh  and  private 
society:  e.  g.  our  church  towers,  since  the  Baby- 
Ionian  is  the  first  known  to  history.    Intelligent 
minds  more  justly  regard  instrumental  music  as 
the  p.'irticipation  of  nature  in  the  hymnus  of 
humanity,  since  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
furnish  tlieir  representatives  (Uie  chord,  wood, 
metal),  that,  touched  hj  the  spirit,  they  may  aid 
the  chorus  and  increase  its  power,  (Lanoe,  Hym- 
noL  p.  72) .   On  the  temple  music  of  the  Hebrews, 
8^e  S.v.\LscnuTZ,  Gesch.  u.  WUrdig.  ders, :  Berl., 
1829.    In  the  N.  Test,  £ph.  5 :  19;  a6tw  and 
^axxciy  occur.    Apoc.  5:8;  14 : 2,  mentions  the 
harp  as  an  instrument  used  in  worship ;  whilst 
in  8 :  2 ;  II :  15,  the  aoX/tiyi  occurs  as  an  instru- 
ment fur  signaling.    From  this  mention  of  the 
harp  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  Chris- 
tians really  used  it  in  worship.    In  the  patristic 
age,  also,  their  use  in  worsnip  seems  to  have 
been    occasional  only  and   limited   (Hauser, 
Gesch,  d,  K.-Ges.  p.  9).    The  spirit  which  Gre- 
gory the  Gr,  infused  into  Ch.  music  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  use  of  instruments,  that 
no  place  was  given  to  them  alongside  of  the 
human  voice,  until  the  invention  of  the  organ  in 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.     The  organ  was  at 
first  so  rude,  that  many  Bishops  did  not  suffer 
the  bellowing  monster  m  their  cathedrals  f  Hau- 
ser,  p.  32).     But  it  was  gradually  improvea,  and 
it  was  at  the  organ  that  the  meditative  musi- 
cians of  the  mediaeval  cloisters,  especially  JETue- 
bald  (see  Art),  discovered  the  mysteries  of  har- 
mony.    In  the  following  centuries,  down  to  the 
Reformation  (on  the  masters  of  this  period,  as 
Guido  o/Arezzo,  Franco  of  Cologne,  Joannes  de 
Muris,  Ockenheim,  Joaquin  del  prato,  see  Kiesb- 
WETTER,  Gesch.  d.  eiirop,  abendl,  Mns,  p.  13 ; 
Brendbl,  Gesch.  d,  Mits,  1,  p.  12 ;  and  tne  his- 
torical works  of  Forkel,  Busbt,  etc.),  the  art 
spent  its  labors  upon  singing  in  different  voices; 
Instruments  were,  therefore,  used  merely  for 
Btonation,  seldom  as  accompaniments,  but  least 
>f  all  for  independent  musical  production.  What 
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new  instruments  were  invented,  were  used  only 
in  profane  music.  The  Reformation  also  gave 
to  them  no  greater  prominence  in  worship ;  not 
even  to  the  organ,  which  the  Reformed  threw 
out  of  their  churches  as  servants  of  Popery. 
The  grand  masters  in  the  Rom.  Church,  Jrales- 
irina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  their  successors, 
composed  only  for  the  voice :  their  works  allowed 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  The  beauti- 
ful custom,  initiated  by  Luther,  of  playing  sacred 
pieces  on  the  cornet  and  trumpet  from  steeples, 
shows  that  considerable  musical  forces  had  oeen 
enlisted  in  worship.  Now,  especially  after  1640, 
the  organ  obtained  its  proper  place  in  the 
church,  and  served  admirably  as  a  basis  of  har- 
mony for  the  Prot  monotone  congregational 
singing.  The  first  collection  of  sacred  music 
for  the  organ  appeared  in  1650 ;  already,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  highest  distinction  of  a 
musician  was  to  be  a  master  on  the  organ.  The 
idea  of  a  church,  or  so-called  figurate  music, 
distinct  from  congregational  plain  singing,  un- 
derlies many  of  the  compositions  of  the  age  of 
the  Reformation :  e.  a,  the  admirable  festival 
pieces  of  Eccard,  and  his  plain  pieces  set  to  five 
voices.  The  older  form  or  the  moteUe  (see  Win- 
TERFELD,  dcT  cv,  K,'Ges,  I.,  p.  462)  represented 
still  better  this  art-music,  as  distinct  from  plain 
singing.  It  became  still  more  brilliant  under 
the  pen  of  Haxubrschuidt  (f  1675).  But  figu- 
rate music  and  plain  singing  appeared  in  their 
full  distinctness,  when  the  new  forms  of  music 
belonging  to  the  Italian  opera,  just  introduced 
into  Germany,  were  applied  to  Church  music 
As  the  alternation  of  solos  and  choruses  de- 
lighted the  ear,  the  Church  intrc^uced  the  alter- 
nation of  the  chorus,  aria,  and  recitative:  this 
was  called  a  spiritual  concert;  also  dialogue. 
Instruments  were  now  used  as  accompaniments. 
The  German  masters  in  this  species  of  art  were 
M,  Praelorius,  f  1621 ;  and  A  Shtietz,  1 1672. 
The  Spiritual  Concert  gave  rise  to  the  Cantate, 
which  generally  began  with  a  longer  or  shorter 
symphony,  continued  in  choruses,  recitatives, 
aries,  duetts,  etc.,  and  ended  in  a  plain  melody. 
The  finest  Cantates  were  those  of  /.  S.  Back, 
They  remained  the  distinctive  form  of  Ch.  musio 
up  to  the  most  recent  times,  when  simple  pieces, 
sometimes  mere  plain  melodies — which,  not  be- 
ing distinct  from  congregational  singing,  is  no 
Church  music  —  were  adapted  to  the  popular 
choirs,  which,  in  many  places,  had  supplanted 
the  trained  and  paid  musical  corps.  Meanwhile 
the  Cantate  became  constantly  shorter  and 
more  simple.  It  is  a  liturgical  question,  what 
place  this  Ch.  music  holds  organically  in  Luth. 
worship.  That  it  is  essential  to  this,  as  it  is  to 
the  Roman  mass,  cannot  be  maintained.  In 
Luther's  German  mass,  as  in  all  orders  of  wor- 
ship based  upon  it,  no  place  is  provided  for  it 
(see  I^almody),  Antiquity,  for  ascetic  reasons, 
tolerated  no  female  voices  m  Ch.  music,  employ- 
ing those  of  boys  —  in  the  Rom.  Church,  of 
eunuchs  —  instead  of  them.  More  recently 
choirs  of  men  have  taken  the  place  of  mixed 
choirs.  These,  however,  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  Ch.  music,  since  the  rigid  fugue  style 
of  the  latter  is  too  much  cramped  by  the  compass 
of  the  voices  of  men.  In  the  Rom.  Church,  in 
which  choral  musio  predominates  oyer  oongre* 
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gbtional  singing,  the  style  of  Palestbina,  wbich 
admits  of  no  instrumental  accompaniment,  is 
regarded  as  the  best.  Except  in  a  few  churches 
(as  the  Sixtine  at  Rome,  All  Saints'  chapel  at 
Munich),  however,  they  have  departed  very 
much  from  the  old  chaste  rigor.  A  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  is  often  heard  when 
the  priest,  with  the  cup,  steps  from  the  sacristy 
to  tne  altar.  In  mihtary  masses^  bands  are 
used  exclusively.  In  Italy  the  lightest  and 
most  sentimental  operas  are  played  on  the  organ. 
Recent  efforts  to  restore  a  more  sacred  order 
will  find  it  difficult  to  remove  the  evil. 

2.  The  spiritual  concert,  in  its  above  historical 
sense,  brought  foreign  elements  into  worship.  In 
Protestantism,  which  in  worship  gare  a  very 
limited  scope  to  sacred  music,  the  latter  has 
broken  its  narrow  bounds,  in  order  to  present  it- 
self, whether  in  the  church  or  in  the  concert-room, 
as  a  distinct  species  of  art.  Various  causes,  as 
the  oratorio— a  joint  product  of  the  Cantate  and 
(with  Handel,  see  Jahn,  Mozart,  I.,  p.  320) 
opera  —  and  the  virtuosoship  which  now  mani- 
fested itself  upon  the  organ,  and  which  found 
its  proper  field  only  in  the  concert-room,  com- 
bined to  produce  this  result  (M,  Praetorius,  S, 
Seheidi,  f  1654,  did  essential  service  to  this  end. 
The  first  organ-virtuoso  was  /.  Pa^hdbelf  f  1706; 
/.  S.  Bach  formed  his  style  upon  the  organ). 
Thus,  we  now  have  a  Churcn-music  outside 
of  the  Church;  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  could  not  continue  as  a  distinct 
art,  if  the  Church,  its  proper  basis,  should 
cease  to  exist.  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  Church  style  of  music,  are:  1)  It  must  not, 
by  too  much  liveliness,  or  too  strongly-marked 
rhythm,  call  up  worldly  allusions  in  the  hearer ; 
must  not  diffuse  the  atmosphere  of  the  tap-room 
or  parade-ground;  nor  employ  anything  which 
misht  present  itself  as  a  musical  image  or  sym- 
bol of  any  human  passion,  violent  natural  phe- 
nomenon, or  any  other  excited  condition,  how- 
ever otherwise  calculated  to  produce  the  highest 
sssthetio  effect.  To  avoid  everything  producing 
an  effect  of  this  kind,  and  yet  not  to  become 
tedious,  heartless,  and  soulless  ;  to  retain  at  the 
same  time  the  sensuous  as  the  lesthetio  form  of 
representing  the  spiritual — the  peculiar  task  of 
art — makes  this  kind  of  composition  so  difficult, 
that  few  men,  even  of  the  highest  talents,  are 
qualified  for  it — 2)  The  positive  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Church  style  are:  a,  a  gene- 
ral tone  of  calm,  but  inwardly  elevated  earnest- 
ness ;  &,  the  ^eat  importance  given  to  harmoni- 
ous combinations,  especially  of  separate  voices, 
-to  a  unit ;  the  perfection  of  which,  and  best  re- 
xresentative  of  the  Church  style,  is  the  fugue. 
To  explain  why  this  latter  should  be  the  specifi- 
cally churchly  style  of  music,  would  require  us 
to  enter  too  much  into  technical  details.  We 
w^iU  only  hint  that  the  fugue :  a),  tolerates  least 
•of  all  displays  of  passion,  strong  contrasts,  etc. ; 
but  without  fettering  or  laming  the  fancy,  re- 
strains its  excesses,  just  as  the  theme  re- 
strains the  preacher:  0),  its  peculiar  construc- 
tion makes  it,  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
music,  the  poetic  ima^  and  musical  expression 
of  the  idea  of  unity  in  diversity,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  members  in  their  organic  one- 
ness ;  in  short,  most  expressive  of  the  idea  of  the 


Church.  A  piece  of  mnsic  produces  no  dired 
and  real  moral  or  religious  effect.  It  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  imagination,  and  affects  the  ima^ 
nation.  But,  as  in  such  a  production  the  entiie 
man,  through  the  imagination,  views  and  enjop 
beauty,  this  image  of  the  divine  and  superna- 
tural, and  thus  experiences  a  moment  of  exalted 
pleasure,  which  in  itself  already  is  analogous  U- 
devotion :  so  we  need  only  ask,  in  a  piece  of  art, 
whether  in  its  kind  and  with  its  means  it  U 
analogous  to  that  disposition  of  the  mind  hi 
which  we  wish  to  enjoy  it,  and  which  it  is  ia- 
tended  to  elevate ;  or,  in  the  present  ca.^e,  analo- 
gous to  Christian  worship.  It  seems  also  to  be 
a  symbol  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among 
the  nations ;  for  in  it  the  theme,  ever  varjiog, 
yet  ever  the  same,  passes  from  voice  to  voice, 
until,  crowded  into  one  on  the  basis  of  the  dii- 
pason,  it  bursts  forth  once  more  in  fall  jsovrr, 
as  from  one  lip.  As  the  Gothic  edifice  is  the 
artistic  image  of  Germanic  Christianity,  so  the 
fugue  is  the  musical  symbol,  in  which  the  Fpirit 
of  the  Church  views  itself,  its  mission,  blessed- 
ness, and  hopes,  c,  It  may  be  denoted  still 
more  accurately,  as  the  objectivity  of  the  Churtb- 
style;  which,  though  not  excluding  subjectiTe 
forms,  must,  nevertheless,  even  in  the  latter  be 
essentially  distinct  from  a  mnsical  image  of 
mere  subjective  religious  feeling.  Lanremikf 
zur  Oesch,  der  K,-M,  bei  den  Hal,  u.  Deutsche : 
Lpz.,  1856.  Palxzr. — R^neckt, 

Ghnrcll-Power  [potestas  eccUs.;  jurisdiction  a 
the  broader  sense)  is  the  plenary  aatboritj  of 
the  C.  to  arrange  and  regulate  her  own  affair*. 
The  subject  of  this  power  is  the  C.  itself,  not  the 
State  or  the  school :  for  the  latter  is  not  an  in- 
dependent institution,  separate  from  the  0.  asd 
State,  whilst  the  State,  as  such,  distinct  from 
the  C,  cannot  claim  any  jura  in  sacra^  bat  only 
such  right,  derived  from  its  civil  dignity,  as  gives 
it  jurisdiction  over  externals  (jura  circa  sacra]. 
The  objects  of  C.-power,  are  all  matters  of  aa 
ecclesiastical  nature,  spiritual  and  temporal,  as 
doctrine,  cultus,  discipline,  C.-property  ;  but  n^ 
civil  matters.  The  junctions  of  C.-power  coa- 
sist  in  legislation,  supervision,  and  executive 
acts,  so  far  as  these  concern  ecclesiastical  ma^ 
ters. — The  precise  character  of  these  affairs  can- 
not always  be  absolutely  fixed,  bnt  may  vair 
with  the  changing  condition  of  the  visibk 
Church.  They  are  modified,  however,  by  the 
(variable)  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  by  its 
relation  to  the  State,  and,  especially,  by  its 
division  into  different  churches  and  confessions 
having  each  their  own  peculiar  principles  of  C- 
government :  as  in  the  Greek,  lioman,  and  Epo^ 
gelical  Churches  (see  Church), — The  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  invest  the  C.  with  complete  oa^ 
ward  power,  like  that  of  the  State  in  civil  matters. 
Themediaeval  doctrine,  however,  distinguishedia 
clerical  C.-power  between  potestas  ordinis  sacrs- 
mentalis  (= forum  internum),  nnd  potestas  jurii- 
dictionalis  (=f.  externum) ;  the  former  referred 
to  the  offering  of  the  mass,  and  the  preparatioa 
of  the  real  body  of  Christ;  the  latter  to  th^ 
management  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the 
Churcn.  This  distinction  was  ever  subsequcndy 
retained  (Cfr.  Cat,  Rom.  P.  II.,  c.  VII.,  q,  6, 
and  7).  Klxs,  fKathol.  Dogm.  I.,  162,  ^bc), 
and  other  recent  Romish  theologians,  following 
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Bvang.  writers,  make  a  tliree-fold  distinction: 
L)  Potestas  ordinis  or  ministerii,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments ;  2)  p,  magisterii,  preach- 
ing and  teaching;  3)  p,  juiisdicthnis.  legisla- 
tion, &c.,  corresponding  with  the  three- fold  office 
)f  Christ  (Philips,  K.-recht.).  But  the  Rom. 
[7.  does  not  observe  this  distinction  in  fact.  The 
theory  of  the  £r.  C.  is  essentially  different,  al- 
tboagh  the  terminology  of  the  old  Canon  Law  is 
retained ;  as  potesUvt  ecclea.,  epiacop.  ordinis^ 
:lavium,  apirilvalis,  &c.  It  admits  of  no  oat- 
nrard  forco  (Augsb.  Coxp.,  VIL,  XIV.,  Ac.; 
A.P0L0G.  d.  CoN'P.,  VL),  and  invests  no  order, 
but  the  whole  C,  with  the  authority  in  question 
[Smalcald  Art.,  Anhang:  v.  d.  Gewalt  d. 
Pabstes).  The  Church  received  this  power  tm- 
nediatdtf  from  Christ  (Gerhard,  loci  {heol.,  1. 
24,  c.  5,  s.  L  See  Church,  Clergy.  Stahl,  K.- 
Ferfassung,  &c. ;  Puchta,  Recht  d.  K. ;  Ebrard, 
3hr.  Dogm.,  II.,  2  488,  Ac.). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Chnroh-Froperty  includes  all  external  pos- 
tessioQS  which  the  visible  C.  needs  to  carry  on 
ts  work.  Its  right  of  existence  involves  its 
competency  to  acquire  and  hold  property ;  still, 
18  a  visible  and  human  institution,  it  is  subject 
;o  civil  laws  (Rom.  13  : 1,  Ac).  Whilst  Chris- 
janity  was  not  tolerated  by  the  State,  churches 
.vera  incompetent  in  law  to  hold  property, 
:hough  they  actually  possessed  some.  Pro- 
perty confiscated  during  persecutions  was  re- 
itored  to  the  Church  afler  its  recognition  by 
he  State  (Lactant.,  de  mortibus  persecui.y  c.  48). 
fhenceforth  the  C.  was  richly  endowed,  heathen 
icraples  and  their  appurtenances  fell  into  its 
lands  ( Tit.  Cod.  Theod,  de  paganis.,  XVI.,  10). 
Che  laws  of  eccl.  inheritance  were,  subsequently, 
nore  definite,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Church  the 
icquisition  of  all  bequests  made  according  to 
he  prescribed  forms  (Second  Cone,  of  Lyons, 
»67,  c.  2;  Bbuns,  Can.  Aposi.  et  Concil.,  T.  II., 
).  223).  Greg.  I.  decreed  that  a  merely  oral 
)equest  should  be  valid  (c.  4,  X.,  de  testam..  III., 
26),  Alex.  III.  (a.  1170)  required  the  presence 
)f  two  or  three  witnesses.  This,  however,  never 
)ecame  universaWJ.  H.  Bohmer  on  c.  10,  X., 
nt.;  Eichhork,  A.-recht,  II.,  766,  Ac,  Ac). 
Ibis  prerogative  of  the  C.  is  now  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  statutes  of  each  country  (Aos- 
rian  Concordat,  Aug.  18,  1855,  Art,  XXIX. ; 
[I.  F.  Jacobson:  Ueber  d.  5sterr.  Concordat: 
Lpz.,  1856,  p.  95). 

Upon  the  question — to  whom  does  C.-property 
belong  ?  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
icc.  The  proprietorship  of  the  C.  in  it  seems 
mqucstionablo ;  and  yet  some  jurists  have 
claimed  a  superior  right  for  the  State  (dominium 
'.minens  in  bona  eccl.  II.  Becker,  Gedanken, 
tc,  Uber  d.  K.-recht,  BUtzow  u.  Wismar,  1772). 
But  the  jus  eminens  involves  no  proprietorship, 
but  merely  a  right  to  levy  help,  to  which  the 
L^h.,  like  other  bodies  incorporate,  is  subject. 
Ah  C.  and  State  are  distinct,  C.-property  cannot 
l)elung  to  the  civil  societies  constituting  the 
Stite,  as  was  claimed  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion (Nat.  Assembly.  Oct.  10,  1789).  Most  of 
the  C.-property  then  secularized,  however,  was 
ifterwards  restored,  nevertheless  as  State-pro- 
perty (Decision  of  the  State-Council  of  2-6. 
PluviCse  an.  XIII.  (22-26,  Jan.  1805).  — An 


earlier  view  maintained  that  C.-property  be- 
longed to  the  poor  (Gonzalles  Tellez  on  e,  2, 
X.,  do  rebus  eccl.  alienandis,  III.,  13). — C.-pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  C.  alone.  But  as  the  C.  is 
complex  and  universal,  and  as  single  congrega- 
tions derive  their  existence  from  the  C.  as  a 
whole,  many  maintain  that  C.-property  belongs 
to  the  entire  C.  (Evelt,  d.  K.  u.  ihre  Institute, 
Ac. :  Soest,  1845 ;  Walter,  K.-recht,  11th  ed., 
2  251).  This  view  is  neither  plausible  nor  sus- 
tained by  Rom.  or  Canon  law.  The  supervisory 
prerogative  of  the  Pope  and  other  Rom.  digni- 
taries, confers  no  right  of  property,  as  there  is 
property  belonging  to  single  mstitutions,  dioceses 
and  countries,  and  such  as  belongs  to  the  whole 
C.  The  Ev.  C.  also  holds  such  common  pro- 
perty, used  in  its  general  benevolent  operations. 
As  C.-property  is  designed  to  promote  C.  objects, 
its  management  is  subject  to  certain  laws.  Ori- 
ginally the  wants  of  each  congregation  were 
provided  out  of  its  income  (oblations,  and  other 
contributions),  by  its  leaders.  Then  the  Bishop, 
with  the  presbvters,  mannged  its  funds  (Cypr. 
ep.  4,  41 ;  c.  6,  ban.  XXL,  q.  III.,  a.  249  ;  c.  24, 
25.  Cone.  Antioch,  a.  341,  in  c.  5,  Can.  X.,  a, 
I.,  e,  23,  Can.  XII.,  a.  I.,  and  Constit.  Aposi.  \. 
II.,  c.  25,  27.  Ac ;  Can.  Aposi.  39-41).  Aftei^ 
wards  the  presbyters  appointed  oeconomi,  out 
of  their  own  body,  who  auministered  the  funds, 
Ac.  This  was  made  the  law  by  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  451.  In  cathedrals  the  provost 
was  the  administrator ;  in  parishes,  the  pastor 
and  consistory.  All  the  revenues  formed  at 
first  one  fund,  which  was  then  apportioned.  In 
Italy  the  Bishop,  clergy,  C.-maintenance,  and 
the  poor,  each  received  one-fourth.  In  Spain  it 
was  equally  divided  between  the  Bishop,  clergy, 
and  C.-maintenance;  in  the  Frankisn  empire 
between  the  poor  and  travellers,  the  clergy,  and 
C.-maintenance  {ad  ornamenium  eccl.).  This 
custom  was  superseded  by  other  subsequent 
arrangements,  which  assigned  particular  reve- 
nues to  each  party.  The  episcopal  prerogative 
was  then  limited  to  a  general  right  of  visitation, 
when  those  administering  the  property  of  the 
C.  rendered  their  accounts.  —  C.-property  can  be 
leased  out  only  for  a  limited  time  (Clem.  1,  de 
rebus  eccl.  non  alien,  fill. 4].  Clem,  v.,  a.  1311), 
by  a  decree  of  Paul  II.  for  three  years.  But  as 
even  the  Council  of  Trent  (s.  XXV.,  c.  11)  does 
not  forbid  longer  terms,  the  time  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Every  contract  of  the  admin- 
istrator must  be  confirmed  by  his  superior,  and 
his  private  possessions  are  silently  regarded  as 
pledged  for  his  fidelity.  Decisions  against  the 
alienation  of  C.-property  were  passed  by  Synods 
since  the  4th  cent,  (Comp.  Cfan.  XII.,  a.  II.). 
In  this  civil  legislation  cooperated  (c.  14, 17,  21, 
C.  de  sacr.  eccl.  I.,  2.  Nov.  VII.,  CXX. ;  and  a 
document  of  Leo  I.,  447,  in  e.  52.  Can.  XII.  q. 
II.).  This  comprehends  every  permanent  aliena- 
tion from  proper  C.  objects,  in  whatever  form 
made,  by  sale,  barter,  Ac.  (see  C-Jiefs).  Such 
appropriation  of  C.-property,  however,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  made  upon  sufficient  grounds 
(evidena  uiiliias  vel  necessilas),  and  by  consent 
of  the  spiritual  superior.  —  Prescription  also 
served  to  the  conservation  of  C.-property.  The 
term  of  30  years  for  immovables  was  extended 
to  100  by  Justinian,  but  then  reduced  to  40 
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(Nat.  CXI.,  CXXXI.,  e,  6,  a.  541, 545) ;  though 
this  limitation  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
eutern,  not  the  western  C.  (Cfr.  v,  Sayiqnt, 
Qescb.  d.  rom.  Rechu  im  Mittelalter,  II.  (2.  ed.j 
198,  199).  In  oommon  Uw  the  limit  was  40 
years. 

Most  of  the  principles  of  Canon  law  upon  this 
subject  were  retained  in  the  £▼.  C.  (Carpzov, 
jtirtjpr.  eccL,  II. ;  J.  H.  BoHMSR,yu«  ecd.  Prat,, 
ill.,  tit  XIII.,  and  jus  paroch,,  VI.'),  only  in 
Europe  the  State  is  more  mixed  up  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Church-property.  The  extent 
and  form  of  this  differs  in  different  oountries. 
As  a  rule  the  income,  &o.,  of  each  oongre- 

f;ation,  church,  &o.,  are  kept  separate  from  the 
unds  designed  for  general  objects.  The  ex- 
penses of  each,  so  far  as  not  provided  for  within 
itself,  are  paid  out  of  the  general  C.-fund  of  the 
State,  which  holds  much  property  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  C.  (In  reference  to  the  present 
arrangements  with  regard  to  C.-property  in 
Prussia,  see  Denkschr.,  betreff.  d.  Yermehrnng  d. 
Dotation  d.  ev.  K.  in  P.,  in  the  Acts  of  the  £t. 
Oberkirchenraths :  Berlin,  1852,  &c.). 

[In  England,  churches  other  than  the  estab- 
lishment, and,  in  the  United  States,  all  churches, 
hold  their  property  either  by  virtue  of  a  char- 
tered incorporation,  or,  in  case  of  general  Church 
funds,  through  trustees.  They  have  the  same 
independent  control  over  their  property  which 
the  individual  citizen  exercises,  excepting  that 
the  amount  is  usually  limited.  All  buildings 
really  used  for  Church  purposes,  and  all  moneys 
invested,  the  revenue  of  which  is  applied  to 
strictly  benevolent  objects,  are  exempt  from 
taxation*].  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Churcn-Booordl  are  books  in  which  are 
kept  official  records  of  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  functions,  such  as  the  sacraments 
and  other  sacred  acts,  but  especially  of  the 
00-oalled  sacramental  rites,  in  order  to  guard 
them  against  abuse,  and  serve  to  authenticate 
the  administration.  Inasmuch  as  the  certainty 
of  a  due  administration  of  such  acts  affects  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  both  Church 
and  State,  in  many  countries,  have  legislated 
with  regard  to  the  proper  keeping  of  these 
books.  Following  the  Kom.  law,  which  required 
a  record  of  births,  the  Church  very  early  kept 
lists  of  the  names  of  its  members,  both  living  and 
dead ;  but  as  there  was  no  general  law,  there  was 
no  uniform  method.  The  records  at  the  Florence 
baptistry  begin  in  1540.  After  1590  the  priests 
in  the  dioo.  of  Florence  sent  copies  of  the  bap- 
tismal record  to  the  archiepiscopal  court.  In 
France  records  of  the  dead  were  kept  afler  1515. 
In  1539  Francis  I.  issued  an  ordinance  for  the 

Seneral  keeping  of  records  of  births.  For  the 
ecrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  marriage  and 
baptismal  records,  see  Sess.  XXIV.,  cap.  1  and 
2.  This  decree,  intended  to  give  publicit^r  to 
marriage,  was  to  be  published  in  every  parish. 
It  mentions  two  records  only ;  but  since,  in  cap. 
2,  confirmation  is  spoken  of,  a  record  of  this 
was  a  natural  consequence.  An  appendix  to 
the  RUuale  Rom,  mentions  also  a  record  of  the 
dead,  and  a  liber  stahts  animarumt  or  annual 
Bommary  of  the  other  records,  with  explanatory 
and  expletory  remarks.  Already,  anterior  to 
the  date  of  the  decree  of  Trent,  we  find  an  ordi- 


nance in  the  Prot.  Church,  requiring  the  pastor 
carefully  to  record  baptisms  and  marriages  (see 
Brandenb.-Nuremb.  IC.-Ordn.,  1533,  in  RHsmXt 
die  K.-Ordn. des  16.  Jahrh.l,  210).  The  same  rok 
is  found  in  other  directories.  Chnroh  yiaitatioDb 
always  examined  whether  these  recordii  were  pro- 
perly kept.  Records  of  the  dead,  etc.  ,were  ordered 
somewhat  later.  The  keeping  of  these  record! 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  pastors.  Scotland  vi& 
an  exception:  for  here  the  solemnisation  of  mtr- 
riage  not  being  restricted  to  the  dergj,  it  was  ik< 
required  to  enter  the  marriage  in  the  church 
record.  In  the  Netherlands  it  was  Uie  duty  of 
the  magistrate  to  keep  the  record,  since  the  re- 
cords of  no  religious  party,  except  of  the  esub- 
lished  Ref.  Church,  were  invested  with  It^I 
authority.  In  France  the  secular  ooorts  Laa 
charge  of  the  records  of  births,  marriages  aoi 
deaths :  at  first  for  non-Catholics  only  (law  of 
Nov.  27,  1787),  but  soon  after  for  alt  citizem 
without  exception  (Decree  of  Sept.  20,  17^2; 
Law  of  Feb.  17, 1800).  The  records  are  still  m 
charge  of  the  civil  officers,  who  must  make  the 
entries  from  personal  knowledge.  The  Freodi 
system  passed  to  other  countries  also ;  bot  there 
tne  clei^y  were  retained  as  civil  officers,  as  ia 
the  kingd.  of  Westphalia  and  in  Baden.  la 
£ngland  and  Wales  the  registry  of  Diseecter* 
is  made,  by  the  statutes  of  Aug.  17,  1836,  aoi 
June  30,  1847,  the  duty  of  the  civil  officers. 
Essentially  the  same  rule  is  followed  in  Prus- 
sia. In  England  and  Prussia  the  records  kep: 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  vi 
equal  validity  with  the  civil  records.  In  Tnaet 
the  records  of  the  olergj  have  no  civil  anthoritr. 
When  these  records  are  kept  by  clerCTmen  '%* 
peraonae  pttbiicae,  extracts  from  them  TamiskK 
with  the  seal  of  the  church  have  legal  aathnntr. 

II.  F.  Jacobsox. — ReiRecbe. ' 
Chnroh -States  (Plairimonium  Petri,  Sid-y 
delta  Chiesa)  are  the  temporal  dominion  of  tht 
chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch  (see  Art 
Pipe),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  organbeO 
government,  according  to  Eck,  BellarmiDe,  ar.£ 
others  who  affirm :  Est  ecdeaias  proprium,  vi  'j 
non  coUegii,  eed  reipublicae  raiionem  hdi>eai  ^ 
civUi  dUiinctae,  et  ideo  propria  eoque  summ 
regatur  imperio — neotie  statiu  in  sitUu  est  ...  . 
sed  etatus  utergue  diversi  generis  e«/.  {Dcr^i^ 
instihUionum  canonicarum,  lib.  lY.,  Proley^r 
cap,  I.,  2  VI.,  VII.).  The  union  of  the  ^pirh 
tual  and  temporal  power  cannot  be  josti&u 
either  by  political  or  religious  oon8ideration>. 
Rome  being  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  empiir. 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the  place  where  trt 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  received  the  martjr  • 
crown,  the  Church  of  this  city,  as  early  as  tb* 
third  cent.,  was  honored  with  a  potior  princiui- 
liias  (Irixjeus  (f  202)  adv,  haer.,  lib.  III.,  rt^ 
3,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  20),  and,  in  a  short  time,  l«- 
came  one  of  tne  largest  congregations  in  Cbrlf- 
tendom,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  it» 
clergy  under  Bishop  Cornelius,  whose  acroart 
of  year  252  see  in  Ihisebius,  H.  E.,  lib.  YL,  f 
43.  Constantine  the  Gr^at  having,  bj  a  specUl 
edict  (321),  granted  it  the  privilege  of  receirin,: 
legacies  (c.  4,  Cod,  Theod.  de  Epiaeopis^  XVL 
2,  c.  7,  C,  JusL  de  saerosanciis  eccUsiis,  I.,  t 
— ^though  he  did  not  present  to  Pope  Sylvester 
Rome  and  other  provinces,  this  being  a  later 
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ivention  (c.  13,  14,  dist.,  XCVI.)  taken  from 
le  Bo-called    ConsiUutum   Sylvestri,  which  is 
•om  the  Gesta  becUi  Sylveairi  (comp.  Munch  on 
le  supposed  donation  of  Const,  Freiburg,  1824, 
nd  in  bis  Miscell.,  Vol.   II.,   [Ladwigsburg] 
fo.  6,  p,  183-2963.  Biener,  de  donatione  a  Con- 
laniitio  M.  impliccUore  in  Sylvutrum  pontifi- 
tm  coUcUa,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  dt  colUc- 
'onibus  eanonum  ecclesiae  Grcecae^  BeroLf  1827, 
14)  —property  of  every  description  and  much 
ind  in  Italy  and  France  were  given  to  it,  to 
rhich  were  added,  by  the  Emperors,  manifold 
trivileges,  e.  g.  by  Oratian  to  Damasus,  378, 
^alentinian   III.  to  Leo  the  Great,  445,  &c. 
^he  transition  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
ivil  sphere  was  easily  made.    The  declaration 
f  Gelasias  I.  (493),  that  the  sedes  Aposidka 
ould  not  be  summoned    before  the  judicial 
uthority  (c.  5,  disU  XXII.,  ad  Faustum  magia- 
mm  UgaiioniSy  also,  e.  16-18,  Can.  IX.,  qu.  III., 
'.  403,  495),  soon  became  a  principle  of  law 
c.  14,    Can,   IX.,  qu.  III.,  Ac.).     Justinian 
crmed  the  Romish  Bishop, ca»u^ omnium  aanctis- 
imorum  Dei  sacerdotvm  (c,  7,  pr.  C,  de  summa 
rinitate,  I.,  1,  a.  533),  and  often  spoke  of  his 
apreme  power  (c.  8,  C.  eit.  Nov.  IX.,  a.  535 ; 
7.  XXXI.,  cap.  2,  a.  545).    The  non-residence 
f  the  Emperors  in  Rome  since  the  fourth  cent., 
avored  the  growth  of  the  Papal  authority,  and, 
n  the  time  of  Greg.  I.  (590-604),  the  patrimony 
if  the  Romish  Church  was  considerably  ex- 
ended,  particularly  in  Sicily  (Greg.  I.  JSpist. 
ib.  L,  Ep.  44,  lib.  II.,  Ep.  32),  and  in  Gaul 
Epist.  lib.  III.,  Ep.  33),  whilst,  on  account  of 
itfferences   in  faith,  the  Byzantine  court  was 
;radually  losing  its  hold  on  Italy.     Down  to 
he  8th  cent,  the  possessions  of  the  Bishops  were 
leld  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Emperor, 
ind  the  city  SiUri,  obtained  by  Greg.  II.,  728, 
Vom  the  Lombard  king,  Luitprand,  was  the 
irst  to  be  favored  with  a  more  independent 
government-    Luitprand,  reconciled  to  Gregory 
t  Nov.,  741),  united  with  Zachary,  and  gave 
lim,  742,  besides  the  occupied  Roman  provinces, 
he  four  Byzantine  towns,  Amelia,   Oria,  Bo- 
narzo,  and  'Bieda,  and  the  Emperor,  two  estates, 
^ing  Aistulph,  desirous  of  conquering  the  whole 
>i  Italy,  Stephen  II.  (752-757)  had  recourse  to 
?epin,  who,  in  the  way  of  recompensing  the 
Papal  chair,  which  had  helped  him  to  his  crown, 
iondncted  two  campaigns  in  Italy,  754  and  755, 
nade  the  Pope  head  of  the  Exarchat  and  the 
Pentapolts,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
aiah  patrimony,  and  assumed  himself  the  title 
?atrician  (protector)  of  Rome.     Desiderius  re- 
using to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  Pepin, 
Idrian  I.  invoked   the  assistance  of   Charle- 
nagne,  who  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
[jouibards,  774,  and  enlarged  the  donations  of 
lis  father.   After  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
>y  Leo  III.,  in  the  year  800,  terminated  the  con- 
lection  of  the  Pope  with  the  East-Roman  empire, 
whilst  the  Frank  king  became  lord  of  Italy,  and 
confirmed  the  Pope.     (See  Lotharii  Constitntio 
^omana,  a.  824,  in  PerlZt  Monumenta  it,  Tom. 
II.,  fol.  239,  240).      Under  the  Carlovingians, 
ho  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  waxed  strong, 
md  after  their  death  (888)  the  imperial  dignity 
i^as  represented  by  Italian  noblemen  until  Otho 
U  from  951  again  Italian  king,  restored  the 


empire,  Feb.  2,  962  (oomp.  Periz,  I.  e.  2,  2bm. 
IV.,  Appendix,  fol.  159,  sq.),  and  confirmed  the 
Papal  possessions  on  13th  of  the  same  month.  The 
original  document  (in  Marinus  Marinius,  nuove 
esame  dell  autenticitiL  d6  diplomi  di  Ludovico 
Pio,  Ottone  I.  e  Arrigo  II.  sul  dominio  tempo- 
rale  dei  Romani  pontifici,  Roma,  1822,  nag. 
111-120,  reproduced  in  Pertz,  I.  e.  2,  fol.  164- 
166),  in  its  genuine  form  is  no  longer  extant, 
though  in  its  present  form,  on  hand  since  11th 
cent.  That  Otho  III.  had  a  special  donation- 
account  drawn  up  for  Sylvester  II.,  cannot  be 
proven,  the  supposed  instrument  of  writing 
being  a  forgery  (see  Pertz,  I.  c.  2,  7bm.  IV., 
App.  fol.  163,  Ranke,  Jabrbiicher  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  2,  by  Wilmam,  Ex- 
curs.  70).  Many  of  the  earlier  Romish  posses- 
sions wnich  had  been  partly  lost,  and  partly 
disputed,  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  regained 
ana  enlarged,  and  in  the  year  1052,  was  added 
the  vicegerency  of  Benevenium.  The  Duchess 
Matilda,  of  Tuscany,  who  had  renewed  (Nor. 
17,  1102)  the  promise  given  in  1077,  that  on  her 
demise  her  territory  should  pass  over  to  the 
Apostolical  chair,  having  departed  this  life  1115* 
there  sprang  up  a  serious  contention  touching  it 
between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors,  which  was 
terminated  June  8,  1201,  by  the  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Otho  IV.  of  the  claims  of  Rome. 
(Arte,  Monumenta,  Tom.  IV.,  fol.  205,  206>). 
Thus  were  established  the  Church-States,  and, 
from  the  year  1059,  when  the  election  of  Bishop 
was  rendered  independent  of  the  Emperor,  for 
all  time  to  come  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
position  of  the  chief  of  Christianity  (see  Exclu* 
siva). 

From  this  time  forth  efforts  were  made  rather 
to  retain  than  enlarge  the  patrimony  already 
in  hand.  Philip  III.,  of  France,  1273,  presented 
Greg.  X.  with  the  dukedom  Ve^iaiaHn,  and  Cle- 
ment VI.,  1348,  obtained,  by  purchase,  Avignon^ 
from  Queen  Joanna,  of  Sicily.  During  the  so- 
journ of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  1305-1378,  and, 
m  consequence  of  schism  resulting  therefrom, 
the  freedom  of  the  States  was  enlarged,  and 
policy  required  that  portions  of  the  patrimony 
should  be  enfeoffed.  Succeeding  Popes,  how- 
ever, such  as  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  Pius  IL 
(1458-1464),  Sixtns  IV.  (1471-1484),  reoonsoli- 
dated  their  dominions  (Ranke,  Popes  of  Rome, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  43 ;  Sugenheim,  I.  c.  p.  330) ;  whilst 
Julius  II.  (1503-1512),  not  only  wrested  hie 
districts  from  the  Venetians,  but  came  into  pos- 
session of  Parma,  Piacensa,  and  Reggio,  and 
founded  a  government  which  stretched  from 
Piacensa  to  Terracina.  Camerino  and  Nepi 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  Parma  and  Piacensa, 
which  soon  took  place ;  and,  though  Reggio  in 
1523,  nnd  Modena  in  1527,  had  to  be  surren- 
dered, Rome  succeeded  in  subverting  the  repub- 

'  As  its  domain  wero  deseribed:  "iota  term  quae  e*f 
a  Radieo/ano  ueque  CeperoHum  ;  Emrekatu*  Ravennae, 
Pentapolttt  Marekia,  dueatue  SpoUtnnue,  terra  eomt- 
tieeae  3fatht(di9,  eomitatHS  Brittenorii,  cum  aliie  adjO'- 
eentibut  terrin  ejrpreeei*  in  multie  privilegiit  impera^ 
torum  a  tempore  Lodoicx ;**  whiUt  Otho  promised: 
"Adjutor  ero  ad  retinendum  et  df/endeudum  eeeleeiae 
Romnuae  regnum  Siciiiae" — a  promise  repeated  hj  him 
at  bis  coronation,  March  22,  1200,  by  Frederick  II., 
July  12, 1213,  and  by  Rudolf,  of  Ilapsburg,  Oet  20^ 
1 1245. 
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lioan  oonfederaoj  that  had  hitherto  obtained, 
and  gaininj;  posseBsion  of  Ancona,  1532,  Pera- 
gia,  1540,  Ferrara,  1598,  Urbino,  1636,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Castro  (for  details  see  Jianke,  Hasse, 
and  Sugenheim,  I.  c).  A  half  century  later, 
however,  a  series  of  catastrophes  befell  the  Ro- 
mish power.  Naples  having  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence,  1783,  and  Venaisson  and  Avi^on  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  1792,  in  1796  en- 
sued the  occupation  of  several  territories,  and, 
peace  being  concluded  atTolentino,  Feb.  19, 1797, 
rius  VI.  was  compelled  to  release  the  French  pos- 
sessions, whilst  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Romagna 
were  incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  on 
Feb.  15th,  1798,  the  republic  was  proclaimed 
in  Rome,  the  Papal  government  abolished,  and 
the  Pope  himself  taken  captive,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pius  Yll.,  March  14,  1800,  but,  after 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  restored.  According  to 
Art.  103,  of  the  Vienna  Acts  of  June  9,  1815, 
the  territories,  with  Camerino  and  its  appurten- 
ances, the  Duchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Ponte-Uorvo  were  restored  to  the  Holy 
See,  as  also  the  legations  Ravenna,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara — that  portion  of  Ferrara  excepted 
adjacent  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  retained  the  right  of  patronage  over 
Ferrara  and  Commachio ;  the  restored  subjects 
of  Rome  were  to  become  participators  in  Art. 
16  of  the  Paris  peace  of  May  30,  1814;  all 
personal  property,  having  a  good  title,  was  re- 
cognised, ana,  as  a  guaranty  fur  the  State-debt 
and  pensions,  a  special  convention  was  proposed 
between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna.  As 
this  patrimony  is  of  great  service  in  the  support 
of  the  Church,  Roman  Catholics  have  very  gene- 
rally opposed  every  measure  looking  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities. 
To  effect  this,  some  have  proposed  the  removal 
of  the  Papal  chair  to  Jerusalem  iJjapapauU  d 
Jirusalem ;  par  VAbbe,  J,  H.  Mwhon  :  Paris, 
1856.  Also  Report  in  Schneider's  Periodical  for 
Christ.  Science :  German,  1856,  No.  50).  Touch- 
ing the  government  of  the  Papal  States  a  late 
author  says :  "  In  it  are  to  be  found  all  the  de- 
fects of  every  form  of  government,  without  their 
advantages.  Rome  is  a  theocrocy  with  an  eter- 
nal high-priesthood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
oligarchy  made  up  of  a  few  influential  men,  the 
cardinals ;  it  is  a  monarchy  with  the  Pope  as 
king,  and  a  republic,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  of 
the  priestly  oligarchy  elect  and  dethrone  him ; 
it  is  an  aristocracy,  for  the  Roman  princes  are 
the  Pope's  vassals  and  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
people,  and  a  democracy,  for  election  is  the 
source  of  all  sovereignty ;  it  is,  in  fine,  a  foreign 
government,  for  the  cardinals  are  not  all  Ital- 
ians, but  members  in  general  of  different  coun- 
tries, and,  as  such,  unacquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  that  revolutions  so 
frequently  shake  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment which,  indeed,  could  not  subsist  without 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  From  1832- 
1838,  the  French  and  Austrians  have  supported 
the  Pontifical  throne,  and  since  1849,  Rome  it- 
self has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners." 

In  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
(see  Art.)  undertook  the  premiership  arranged 
by  the  Motuproprio  of  July  6, 1816,  which,  how- 
ever, as  it  conflicted  with  ancient  laws,  did  not 


satisfy  the  people.  The  successor  of  Piss  TIL 
(t  August  20,  1823),  Leo  XII.,  after  having 
announced  the  Motuproprio  of  Oct.  5,  1824,  ex- 
cited great  dissatisfaction  by  an  attempt  to 
abolish  some  ameliorations  his  nredecesaor  bad 
introduced.  The  short  reign  of  Pius  VIIL  over 
(March  31,  1829-Nov.  30,  1830).  Or^.  XVL 
(Feb.  2,  1831-June  1,  1846),  with  a  riew  t3 
ascertaining  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
summoned  a  meeting  of  deputies,  but,  as  be  was 
not  really  desirous  of  reform,  failed  to  satisfy 
them.  Pius  IX.  (from  June  16,  1846)  intro- 
duced new  political  regulations  {Mdupr^ffrio  of 
Oct.  2  and  14,  1847.  Fundament.  Stetnte  of 
March  14, 1848),  which  brought  about  his  flight 
to  Gaeta,  Nov.  24, 1848,  whence  he  returned,  April 
12,  1850.  (See  OdatM,  Prot.  Moniet.,  Mav. 
1855).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Se^ola- 
mento  legislaiivo  e  di  giurisdizione  of  Greg.  XVL, 
of  Nov.  10, 1834,  was,  in  some  points,  improved 
by  Pius  IX.,  who  proposed  a  revision  of  this 
law-book,  and  simplifiea  the  mode  of  the  iadicial 
proceedings.  By  a  circular  of  Jan.  14,  1856, 
permission  was  given  the  congregations  to  fonn 
themselves  by  two  and  three  into  judicial  tri- 
bunals, and  thus  was  obviated  the  necesaitj  of 
always  referring  their  suits  to  the  chief  court. 

Since  1831  the  Papal  State  is  diTided  into  19 
or  20  provinces  (according  as  Yiterbo  and 
Orvieto  are  joined  or  separated),  containing 
1221  congregations,  4055  parishes,  608,280  fami- 
lies, 3,124,668  inhabitants  (Aogsbarg  Univ. 
Jour.,  1856,  No,  234.  p.  2734).  These  are: 
1)  the  Comarca  di  Roma ;  2)  5  Legations*  i.  e. 
provinces  under  cardinals,  viz.  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Kavenna,  Forli,  Urbino,  together  with  Pe»ro ; 
3)  13  Delegations,  Ancona,  Maccrata,  Aseoli, 
Perugia,  Spoleto,  Frosinone  with  Punte-Corvo, 
Yelletri,  Camerino,  Fermo,Bieti,Giyita-Yeechia, 
Yiterbo  and  Orvieto,  Benevento.  A  division 
into  five  districts  has  been  recently  proposed: 
the  Romagna,  Mark,  Umbria,  Rome  with  the 
patrimonial  domains,  Sabine-land  and  Cam- 
pagna),  with  a  cardinal  at  the  head  as  Presi- 
dent.  Ecclesiastically,  it  embraces  9  ProTinc^ 
(Archbishoprics)  with  79  bishoprics:  1)  Rome, 
the  Pope  being  Metropolitan,  but  represented 
by  a  cardinal,  2)  Benevento,  3)  Fermo,  4)  Fer- 
rara, 5)  Ravenna,  6)  Urbino,  7)  Bologna,  8)  Ca- 
merino, 9)  Spoleto.  The  population  is  almost  en- 
tirely R.  Catholic.  Some  Jews  (in  Rome  and  its 
Comarca  4213,  Ancona  1814,  Alcoli  18,  Bologna 
92,  Ferrara  2128,  Frosinone  42,  Perai^ia  17, 
Pesaro  and  Urbino  850,  Ravenna  39,  Yiterbo 
13),  in  most  of  the  provinces  no  EvangelieaU 
(in  Rome  151,  Ancona  74,  Bologna  10,  Civita- 
Yecchia  4,  Forli  2).  See  Augsburg,  allg.  Zeit., 
1857,  No.  18,  ausserord.  Beilage,  p.  4. 

II.  F.  Jacobson. — ErmentrtnA. 

Chnroh-Tisitation  in  Prussia,  and  the  First 
Saxon  in  particular.  Its  object  is  to  secure  the 
proper  maintenance  and  administration  of  doe- 
trine,  the  sacraments,  discipline,  Charch-build- 
ings,  and  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  internal 
and  external  condition  of  the  Churches. 

As  examples  of  C.-v.  mention  might  be  made 
of  the  doings  of  Samuel,  Elias,  Elisha,  and  kin* 
Johoshaphat,  2  Chron.  17 : 7. — In  the  New  Tesc 
Dispens.,  Christ,  who  is  always  present  in  Ilis 
Church,  is  the  Yisitor,  xor'  i%fnpp»  8^  l^er.  1->S. 
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In  the  earliest  age  oan  be  discovered  traces  of 
C.-T.    Thus,  Peter  (Acts  9),  Paul  (15  :  41.  comp. 
36  —  irti^xs-iuifit^f   ^ulg.    yisitemus,    18  :  2o  ; 
1  Cor.  4 :  19 ;  16 :  5 ;  2  Cor.  12 ;  13  ;  Acts  20 :  17). 
The  Apostle  John  vent  to  Asia  Minor  as  OTcr- 
seer  of  the  churches  in  that  country. — In  the 
times  when  the  episcopal    element  developed 
itself,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bishops,  whilst 
visiting  their  dioceses,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  congregations  and  to  administer  reproof  and 
encouragement  to  pastors    and    people  alike. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Church,  when  Bishops 
transferred  their  duties  to  unworthy  and  selfish 
officials,  C.-v.  became  either  a  despotism  or  an 
Inquisition.      (Comp.  Seckendorf,   hist.   Luth., 
II.,  103). — As  the  Keformation  progressed,  the 
necessity  for  C.-v.  became  more  pressing.    The 
old  ecclesiastical  bonds  having  been  snapped, 
there  ensued  great  confusion,  which  was  ren- 
dered worse  by  the  fanaticism  of  J^Ilinzer  and 
Carlstadt,  and  by  the  Peasant  war.    The  minis- 
try fell  into  disrepute.    With  the  abolition  of 
masses  for  the  dead  disappeared  tho  revenue, 
and  the  people  were  either  too  poor  or  unwill- 
ing to  support  preachers,  some  of  whom  were 
incompetent,  others  immoral,  whilst  the  youth 
of  the  land  were  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
any  moral  restraint.     Luther's  earnest  admo- 
nitions to  princes  and  nobles,  to  cities  and  con- 
gregations, did  some  good,  but  could  not  entirely 
care  the  evil.     Bv  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  1523, 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  should  be  taught 
but  the  pure  gospel,  according  to  the  doctrine 
and  sense  of  the  writings  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;   this  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  year  1524,  whilst  at  Spire,  1626,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  bo  car- 
ried out  b;^  each  province  according  to  its  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  God  and  bis  Imperial 
Majesty.  —  Whether  this  decree  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  princes  and  their  subjects 
were  to  determine.     Congregations  not  being 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  the  Bishops  un- 
willing to  introduco  reforms,  princes  were  in- 
vited and  entreated  to  organize  them.    To  effect 
this,  a  thorough  visitation  became  necessary, 
which  was  first  undertaken  in  Saxony.    Before 
his  death,  May  25,  1525,  Frederick,  the  Wise, 
had  consulted  Luther  on  the  subject,  who  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  his  successor,  John,  the 
Firm,  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  C.-v.  As  early 
as  Nov.,  1525,  he  proposed  that  where  people 
wanted  evangelical  ministers  —  the  funds  being 
deficient — a  collection  should  be  held ;  that,  the 
electorate  being  divided  into  4  or  5  districts,  in 
each  should  be  appointed  two  officers,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  apportion  the  necessary 
tax.    In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  that  sucn 
a  procedure  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  Bishops, 
he  advised  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
attend  to  their  duties,  and  warned  that,  in  case 
of  neglect,  tho  prince  would  be  necessitated  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand. — Nothing  having  been 
done,  he  again  raised  his  voice  in  Nov.,  1526, 
and  recommended  that  the  congregations  should 
be  forced  to  provide  for  the  Church  and  schools, 
and,  if  unable,  they  should  make  use  of  the 
cloister-propertjr.    The  following  year,  Luther 
having  handed  in  his  complaints  to  the  Elector 
in  Wittenberg,  the  latter  at  lost  ordered  an  J;i^ 


sirticiion  Jhr  Vmtors,  who,  nfVer  having  repre- 
sented to  the  nobles,  counsellors,  ministers,  dea- 
cons, teachers,  and  people,  the  vast  benefit  accru- 
ing from  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  vast  evils  growing  from  its  neglect,  were  to 
examine  into    the    doctrine    and    life  of   the 
preachers,    discharge    the    incompetent,  make 
provision  for  such  as  were  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  put  in  their  places  pious  and 
learned  men,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  —  Tlie  proceeds  of  vacant 
parishes,  benefices,  and  cloisters,  were  to  be 
diligently  investigated  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  those  who  served  the  Church  and  the 
school.    In  cases  of  necessity  the  Elector  was  to 
make  up  any  financial  deficiency,  and  the  in- 
comes were  to  be  received  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  —  Tho  expenses  of  the  C.-v., 
which  occupied  about  three  years,  were  borne 
by  the  Elector.  —  Two  years  later,  Luther  bad 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Elector  that  the  word 
of  God  grew  mightily  throughout  the  land.   Out 
of  this  movement  sprang  two  important  trea- 
tises.   Luther's  Smaller  and  Larger  Catechism, 
and  the  so-called  VisitcUion-Book  on  "Instruc- 
tion of  the  Visitors  to  the  preachers  in  Saxony :" 
Wittenberg,  1528,  by  Melanchthon,  originally 
in  Latin  ("  artictdi,  de  quibus  egerurUper  Visi- 
iatorts  in  regione  SaxoiUae:"  Vit.,  1527 — to  be 
distinguished  from  the  articuli  erga  curatos  per 
Visitaiores  examinandi,  a  catalogue  of  points 
for  the  exam,  of  clergy),  but  more  complete  in 
the  German,  which  contains,  not  only  a  rule  for 
teaching,  but  also  a  Church  and  School  Directory. 
Luther  altered  but  little  the  MS.  put  into  bis 
hands  for  revision  in  1527.    To  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  added  that  the  distribu- 
tion in  both  kinds  accorded  with  its  institution, 
but  that  in  practice  regard  should  be  had  for 
weak  consciences,  and  lopped  off,  as  being  most 
consonant  to  Scripture,  trom  that  on  marriage, 
the  explanations  touching  the  forbidden  degrees 
of  consanguinity.     This  little  book  was  the 
first  ecclesiastical  bond  of  the  Evangelical  con- 
gregations.   For  the  new  edition  of  this  treatise 
in  1538,  by  L.,  comp.  Sirobd,  in  his  Introd.  to 
Visit,  Art. :  Altenb.,  1776.— The  latest  ed.  with 
the  title :  M.  Phil.  Melanchthon's  Evang.  Church 
and   School  Directory   for   1528,  prefaced   by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther,  with  Hist.  Introd.  and  Ex- 
plan,  remarks,  pub.  by  Chas.  Weber,    In  an 
Appendix:  the  articuli  de  quibus  egerunt,  etc., 
Schluchiem,  1844.    Both  the  Instruct,  for  the 
Visitors  and  the  Instruct  of  Visitation,  are  in- 
cluded by  JRichier  in  the  Church-regulations  of 
the  16th  cent.,  I.,  77,  Sec. 

This  book,  shunning  polemics,  treats  of  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  all  corruptions  of  the  tnie 
faith,  illustrating  the  Christian  profession  by  a 
holy  walk,  of  rejecting  all  fanatical  opinions 
touching  government,  war  ("of  the  Turks"), 
&c.,  and  of  all  subjects  that  have  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  of  congregations.  The  first  14  sections 
contain  instructions  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  pastor  shall  handle  various  sul^ects,  particu- 
larly repentance,  faith,  good  works,  in  the  Sect : 
of  doctrine  (repentance  as  the  way  to  faith  and 
as  the  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pardon 
of  sin),  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  true 
Christian  prayer,  and  of  afiiiction.    Then  foi- 
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low  the  saoraroents  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  true  Christian  penitence,  and  eon  fee- 
sion,  and  satisfaction  for  sins.  After  this,  in- 
structions on  "human  Church  -  government," 
marriage,  free-will,  Christian  liberty,  and  the 
Turks.  —  The  three  following  sections  refer  to 
forms  of  Divine  service,  discipline  and  Church- 
OODstitution,  to  daily  exercises  in  the  Church, 
proper  Christian  excommunication,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendents.  The  last  section 
treats  of  "  Schools."  —  A  complement  of  this 
little  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Yisitat. 
Art,  in  which  everything  that  concerns  the 
essence  of  the  Church  is  earnestly  enforced  upon 
preachers  and  counsellors,  farmers  and  noble- 
men; out  of  this  grew  similar  regulations  in 
other  Evangelical  countries,  as  (1525)  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Prussia,  where  it  was  commanded 
that,  each  year,  once  or  oftener,  as  necessity  re- 
quired, Synods  should  be  convened  in  every 
bishopric  to  inquire  into  the  doctrine  and  life 
of  clergymen,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  eccUsia  (see  Richier,  I.,  32) ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  (1526),  in  the  Beformor 
iio  eccUsiarum  Hassiae,  c,  22,  (Richier,  I.,  pL  66, 
fto.),  that  an  annual  visitation  of  all  the  churches 
should  be  made  by  three  men  appointed  by  the 
Synod,  who  were  to  investigato  the  worthiness 
of  Bishops  (preachers),  to  depose  the  un- 
worthy, and  to  see  that  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  the 
Prince's  regulations,  according  with  it,  were  ob- 
served. —  In  imitation  of  this  old  practice,  the 
Directory  of  Strassburg  required  a  vearly  visi- 
tation by  three  men  selected  by  the  council, 
two  wardens  and  one  preacher,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  Christianity 
were  executed,  that  the  Sabbath  was  properly 
kept,  that  Baptism  was  administered  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  Communion  every  four,  at 
the  furthest,  every  eight  weeks,  &c.  (Richter,  I., 
236,  &c.). 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  original  character 
of  Church-vis.  having  disappeared,  it  fell  into 
neglect,  and  in  some  places  was  totally  abolished. 
The  modern  revival  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church  again  induced  its  resumption, 
as,  e,  g,  the  Prussian  General  Church-vis.  of  the 
past  year,  so,  also,  in  Saxony  and  WUrtem- 
Deiig.  In  proportion  as  the  yisitations  resem- 
bled those  of  the  Reformatory  and  Apostolic 
age,  did  they  accomplish  good,  and  dispense  rich 
blessings.  Klino. — Ermenttvui. 

Chnroh-YardSy  or  grave-yards, — ^The  primi- 
tive Christians,  accordinf^  to  Roman  law,  buried 
their  dead  without  the  city,  in  easmeteria,  dor- 
miioria,  near  to  the  graves  of  martyrs,  partly 
open  ground  (area),  and  pnrtly  in  subterranean 
caverns  (eatacombst  crypts).  Churches  having 
been  built  over  the  graves  of  martyrs,  the 
ground  adiacei)jk  became  the  place  for  burial. 
When  the  bones  of  the  saints  were  translated  to 
the  edifices  erected  in  their  honor  in  towns, 
grave-yards  also  became  frequent  in  them.  Only 
the  higher  clergy  —  these  were  exceptions  — 
Church-patrons  and  princes  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  burial  in  the  interior  of  the  Church, 
whilst  the  ground  for  thirty  paces  around  the 
walls  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  people.  In 
the  larger  towns  each  parish-ehurch  dedicated 
ita  '*  eoori-yard"  as  a  bnrial-plaoe  for  the  ser- 


vice of  its  parishioners.  In  the  absence  orsc& 
cient  room,  cemeteries  were  arranged  oo  the 
outside  of  towns.  And  as,  in  such  cireum^tacees 
a  chapel  was  erected  in  honor  of  some  saint,  the 
name  and  design  of  the  Church-yard  remn'm^i, 
e.  g.  the  beautiful  St  John's  C.-y.  before  Nuni- 
berg.  So,  also,  in  the  Prot.  Church,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Suabian-IIalle  Directory,  edici->!i 
of  1771  (p.  202,  Nota  VI.).  **  The  ancient'*  «^ 
dered  their  cemetries  near  the  Church,  to  confess 
their  faith  that,  where  they  had  beard  preacbe>i 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  they  awaited  the  r^sor- 
rection  of  their  bodies,  and  that  thcj  regarded 
death  as  a  sweet  sleep,  and  the  g;raTe  a  l>ed  of 
rest,"  The  Bremen  Directory,  1534,  {Richier, 
I.,  p.  247)  says:  *' It  is  good,  particularly  in  time* 
of  pestilence,  that,  as  the  custom  of  the  anciecti 
was,  and  as  the  7th  chap,  of  Luke  seems  to  n:- 
commend,  a  general  grave-yard  should  be  laid  oot 
before  the  city."  The  Bmunschweig-LUnebarg 
Directory,  1564,  (Richter,  II.,  p.  287),  requires 
**that  burial-places,  when  nece5$ftity  demands, 
should  be  selected,  not  only  without  cities,  hot 
also  villages.  Medical  reasons  having  almost 
universally  banished  grave-yani  <  to  the  ciutside 
of  towns,  the  old  ecclesiastical  idea  of  comma- 
nion  between  the  living  and  the  (Jc.id  has  disap- 
peared, whilst  in  cities  they  have  been  converted 
into  places  for  traffic,  and  of  .i mu semen t  for 
school-boys. — Through  the  benediction  and  the 
sprinkling  of  holy-water,  performed  by  the  Dio- 
cesan Bishop,  or  his  subordinate,  the  graTe-jard 
is  supposed  in  Romish  countries  to  become 
holy  ground  (Richter,  K.-recht,  {  274).  In  the 
event  of  desecration,  they  are  subjected  to  a  re- 
conciliation. The  profanation  of  a  Church  brings 
along  with  it  that  also  of  the  circumjacent 
grave-yard,  but  not  so  reversely  (Richier,  J  291). 
The  asylum  privileges  of  the  Church  were  ex- 
tended to  the  cemeteries.  That  portion  of  the 
ground  devoted  to  such  as  were  not  members  of 
the  Rom.  Church,  was  not  consecrated.  Where 
Protestants  and  Romanists,  however,  lived  to- 
gether, there  existed  a  common  cemetery.  Lately, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Concordat  of  1856,  the  Aus- 
trian clergy  have  succeedod  in  effecting  a  sepa- 
ration. The  burial-place  round  aboui  the  Churtk 
belong  to  the  congregation,  that  disi:onnected 
from  it  may  be  the  property,  according  to  cir 
cumstances,  of  the  Churcn  or  the  State. — ^Though 
the  Ref.  abolished  the  Romish  consecration  cere- 
mony, a  new  grave-yard,  on  occasion  of  the  first 
burial,  was  commonly  dedicated  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  by  prayer;  the  Evang.  principle 
being  that  **  the  place  does  not  sanctify  the 
dead,  but  the  dead  the  place*'  (Suabian-IIalle 
Direct.,  1771,  p.  203).  In  England  and  Sweden, 
however,  an  interesting  consecration  ceremony 
is  performed.  The  Waldenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposed  that  each  one  might  as  well  bury 
on  his  own  field  as  in  a  grave-yard.  Reguiae 
Wdldensium, XlI.,ltemquoa  sepulchra  corporum 
mortuorum  hominum  ubicnnquo  fiant,  valennt. 
Ever  since  the  old  Roman  laws  declared :  Locus^ 
in  quern  morftitim  condis,  fibi  sacer  esto,  and 
Vpiam:  Sepulchri  tiolati  actio  infamiam  irrogat^ 
the  Church  has  insisted  on  surrounding  grave- 
yards with  a  wall,  or  a  fence.  The  Council  of 
Cologne,  under  Rudolf  I.,  cap.  II.,  decreed  "  thai 
they  should  be  enclosed,  lest  swine,  doge,  or 
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other  animals  might  eat  the  bones  of  the  dead/' 
There  are,  also,  many  £t.  Ghuroh-reeulations. 
The  driying  of  cattle  into  them  is  forbidden, 
nnder  pain  of  punishment,  by  the  Directory  of 
Steuerwolt  ana  Peine  (1561,  Richier,  II.,  p. 
225).  Being  the  resting-places  of  God's  children, 
they  are  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
faned by  watching  oyer  cattle,  unloading  turf, 
com,  or  hay,  selling  drinks  or  goods,  bleaching 
and  washing  in  them,  and  should  these  things 
take  place  in  them,  the  sexton  is  not  to  restore  the 
cattle,  horses,  wagons,  linen,  &c.,  whilst  the 
owners  are  to  be  punished  according  to  circum- 
stances (Hoya,  1573,  Rtchier,  II.,  p.  356).    Nor 
were  they  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  amusement, 
traffic,  and  carpentering,  but  were  to  be  kept  in 
decent  and  befitting  order.  Hence,  were  authori- 
ties and  congregations  commanded  "  so  to  enclose 
them  with  walls,  and  fences,  and  doors,  that  no 
swine,  cows,  or  other  cattle  could  enter  them, 
that  no  trayelling  should  be  done  through  them, 
nor  dirt  cast  into  them,  and  that,  when  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  or  without  a  fence,  the  neigh- 
bours should  repair  them,  or  be  punished  accord- 
ingly (Brandenburg  Visit.-ordn,  1573,  BichUr, 
II..  367). 

Romish  customs  baying  been  abolished,  it 
must  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  the  Eyangeli'* 
cal  congregations  to  keep  their  churches  and 
ip*aye-yard9  in  befitting  order.  As  early  as 
1542,  the  Wittenb.  Directory  {Eichier,  I.,  670) 
complained  "  that  in  many  places,  in  the  town 
and  country,  churches  were  falling  to  decay,  and 
l^raye-yards  unattended  to,  in  a  worse  state,  in- 
deed,'than  many  stables  and  barns,  and  that 
this  indicated  the  absence  of  proper  Christian 
yirtue  and  deyotion  to  the  gospel."  The  ra- 
tionalistic utilitarianism  of  our  day  makes  use 
of  them  for  growing  grass  and  turnips ;  excel- 
lent cabbage  is  raised  oyer  fresh  grayes,  and 
both  clergy  and  people  stand  by,  and  neyer  utter 
a  complaint,  or  remonstrance. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  usage  the  Romish 
Ohurch  places  a  cross  of  stone  or  wood  in  the 
centre  of  the  graye-yard.  Whilst  the  Lutheran — 
at  least  of  the  older  time — did  likewise,  the  Re- 
formed Communion  did  not  tolerate  it ;  and  in 
our  day,  in  Baden,  a  crucifix  put  upon  the  wall 
was  broken  to  pieces.  Stilt,  eyen  Reformed 
cemeteries — like  those  in  Zurich — may  be  found 
with  small  crosses  on  almost  eyery  tomb.  The 
Church  baying  lost  sight  of  the  significance  of 
the  graye-yard,  modern  sentimentalism,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  old  Hadeler  Directory,  1544, 
{Jiichier,  II.,  p.  75),  which  forbade  "walks  of 
pleasure  and  foolish  talk  in  cemeteries,"  has 
made  its  home  in  the  delightful  promenades, 
under  the  shadj  bowers,  and  on  the  Pagan 
sepulchres,  and  inscriptions  of  these  *'  yards  of 
peace,"  aboye  which  towers  the  P^re  la  Chaise 
m  all  its  worldly  pomp  and  yain  pride — a  true 
Parisian  model.  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  whilst 
building  their  Campo  Santo  next  to  the  cathe- 
dral (1^3),  brought  the  soil  necessary  in  ships 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  first  artists  of  the 
age  decorated  the  walls  of  the  hall  that  sur- 
rounded the  sacred  fields  of  the  dead,  with  the 
most  impressiye  paintings  of  heayen  and  hell, 
of  death  and  the  judgment.  The  reyiyal  of 
churohliness  has  quite  recently  led  to  a  better 


appreciation  of  graye-yards  and  their  decora- 
tion.  II.  Merz. — Ermentroui. 

Clmroh-Year,  the,  differs  from  the  naivral 
and  civil  year.  A  similar  difference  is  found  in 
the  fastis  of  the  Romans,  and  the  later  Jewish 
calendar. — The  C.-y.  rests  on  no  N.  T.  command, 
but  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  felt  want  of 
the  Church ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  result  of  a 
formal  calculation,  but  a  historical  deyelopment, 
in  which  the  formation  of  diyerse  epochs  may 
be  distinguished.  During  the  Apostolic  period 
Jewish  Christians  firmly  adhered  to  the  festiyal- 
times  of  their  calendar ;  but  heathen-Christian 
congregations  at  first  kept  no  festiyals.  After 
150,  the  pcusover  and  peniecost  seasons  were  ob- 
seryed ; — the  former  in  commemoration  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  which  was  gradually  extended 
to  six  days ;  the  latter,  of  his  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,-^ 
it  lasted  fifty  days  from  Good-Friday,  and  was 
the  Sabbath  season  of  the  C.-y.,  a  time  of  spiri* 
tual  gladness. — A  second  formation  of  the  C.-y. 
occurred  as  follows:.  Ascension  became  a  dis- 
tinct festival ;  the  resurrection  Sabbath  was  thus 
separated,  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  from  the 
Pentecostal  season,  and  joined  to  the  passoyer 
season ;  the  festiyals  of  the  natiyity  and  the 
Epiphany  were  added.  Thus  three  great  festi- 
yal  seasons  were  formed:  Christmas,  Easier, 
and  Pentecost t  each  followed  by  the  solemn  ob- 
seryance  of  its  octave,  and  Christmas  and  Easter 
being  preceded  by  preparatory  seasons :  Advent 
and  Quadragesima. 

The  ancient  Church  obseryed  the  days  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  martyrs,  by  local  or  proyinoial 
festiyals.  As  these  commemorations  degene- 
rated into  saint-worship,  they  became  general 
Church  festiyals.  Thus,  the  development  of 
The  festivals  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifioa' 
tion  were  originated  in  honor  of  Christ ;  but 
the  C.-y.  assumed  a  fantastic,  mysticaKcharacter. 
with  the  growth  of  Mariolatry  they  were  ^adu- 
ally  turned  into  occasions  for  the  glorification  of 
Mary. — The  profound  original  idea  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  ecclesiastical  apportionment 
of  the  year  is  this :  that  each  Christian's  life 
should  be  an  unbroken  festival  of  prayer  and 
praise  to  God.  This  led  the  Church  to  assign 
some  specific  fact  or  event  to  each  day.  This 
idea  reached  its  culmination,  in  the  Romish  C, 
in  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Although  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  forms 
the  most  natural  beginning  of  the  C.-y.,  it  took 
a  long  time  before  this  was  fully  realized.  We 
find  the  greatest  confusion  until  far  into  the 
middle  ages.  Older  Church  theologians  regarded 
the  Easter-month  as  the  first  of  the  year ;  in  the 
West,  probably  after  the  Roman  Calendar,  the 
year  began  on  March  1.  Whilst  Dionystus  Exi- 
guus  reckoned  the  year  from  Jan.  1,  then  the 
beginning  of  the  consular  year,  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Soc.,  it  was  dated,  during  the  middle  ages, 
from  Dec.  25  (a  naiioitaie),  or,  as  in  Florence 
and  Pisa  until  1749,  from  March  25,  (ah  annun' 
tiatione  s,  a  coneepiiotie).  The  most  inconveni- 
ent reckoning  was  that  from  Easter,  a  movable 
festival ;  and  yet  it  was  followed  in  the  Frankish 
empire  from  the  4th  cent  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  The  Greek  C.  begins  its  year  on  Sept.  1. 
The  Nestorians  were  the  first  to  commence  with 
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first  Advent :  hence,  probiibljr.  the  hesitation  of 
the  Rom.  Church  to  adopt  this  reckoning. 

The  natural  seasoDs,  <n'hich  were  chiefly  re- 
flected in  the  heathen  festivals,  have  by  some 
been  thought  to  furnish  the  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  to  which,  accordingly,  a  symbolic 
basis  was  assigned.   But,  however  plausible,  and 
practically  available  for  homiletic  purposes,  this 
theory  may  be,  it  lacks  historical  support.    (It 
is  advocated  by  Slratus,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Kirch- 
enjahr,  &c.).     Even  those  passages  quoted  in 
its  favor  from  the  Church  Fathers  and  ancient 
Liturgies,  only  show  that  some  writers  occa- 
Bionaay  delighted  in  such  poetic  associations. 
A  far  better  notion  of  the  idea  of  the  C.-y.  may 
be  derived  from  the  old  pericopes.    Whilst  in 
the  Eastern  C.  the  UctUmts  coniinttae  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  course 
at  every  public  worship,  so  that  even  the  Sun- 
days were  divided  into  four  groups,  answering 
to  and  named  after  the  four  Evangelists,  we  find 
in  the  Western  lectionaries,  after  the  6th  cent, 
lectiones  propriae,  or  selections  suitable  to  par- 
ticular days,  and  these  include  many  now  found 
in  our  pericopes.    But  we  shall  not  always  suc- 
ceed, especially  in  those  assigned  to  the  non- 
festival  season,  in  finding  a  reason  for  the  choice, 
or  a  natural  connection  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  Gospel. — The  Reformers,  Luther  not  excepted 
(ed.  of  Erlangen,  21,  329),  at  first  hesitated 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  return,  in  the 
matter  of  festivals  also,  to  Apostolic  simplicity, 
and  confine  the  Church  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  but  they  soon  took  their  respective 

Sositions  with  reference  to  the  C.-y.,  ana  their 
ivergence  upon  this  subject  is  indicative  of  the 
characteristic  difference  of  the  two  great  evan- 
gelical parlies.  The  Reformed  C,  wherever  it 
could  freely  carry  out  its  principles,  constructed 
its  cultus,  in  this  respect  also,  strictly  after  the 
type  of  Apostolic  congregations,  rejecting  all 
human  traditions.  Thus  in  Geneva,  in  Calvin's 
time,  only  Sundays  were  observed ;  in  other 
countries  Christmas  was  the  only  week-day  fes- 
tival kept.  Instead  of  the  pericopes  certain 
books  of  the  Bible  were  preached  upon  in  course, 
or  free  texts  chosen.  The  Reform ea  in  Germany, 
alone,  adhered  more  closely  to  the  C.-y. — The 
Lutheran  C,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  dropping 
Corpus  Christi  and  saints'  days,  retained  the  old 
arrangement,  even  including  those  of  Mary,  as 
the  Annunciation,  &c.,  so  far  as  they  bad  a  his^ 
torical  basis  in  the  gospels,  the  Apostles'  days, 
and  that  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  These  last, 
however,  have  ceased  to  be  kept.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Harvest  festivals,  and  anniversaries  of 
the  Departed,  and  the  Reformation,  as  also  of 
days  for  general  fasting  and  prayer,  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Reformation.  The  Lutheran  C. 
not  only  retained  the  pericopes,  but  imposed 
their  use  upon  the  clergy  so  rigidly  as  to  pro- 
duce a  reaction. 

The  C.-y.  aims  at  setting  forth  the  funda- 
mental facts  and  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  their  order  of  development,  and  at  leading  the 
people  through  a  practical  realization  of  them. 
The  thouj^ht  underlying  all  is  this,  that  time^ 
which  exhibits  itself  to  us  most  distinctly  in  the 
revolving  seasons,  is  the  form  in  which  things 
'Eternal  and  divine  reveal  themselves  to  man. 


The  C.*y.  is  divided  into  the  festival  and  noa* 
festival  season.  The  former  (jKmesirt  Domini^ 
includes  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecostal 
seasons,  all  being  summed  up  in  Trinity  San- 
day,  the  octave  of  Pentecost ;  these  respectively 
represent  the  fundamental  facts  and  doctrines 
of  redemption  by  Christ :  his  incarnation,  pa*- 
sion,  and  exaltation.  During  the  non-festival 
period  {semestre  eccUsiae)  the  Church  consiuen 
the  application  and  effects  of  this  redemption. 
In  the  Romish  Church  the  mass  19  made  the 
centre  and  support  of  its  entire  caltus ;  the  Pro- 
testant C,  on  the  contrary,  looks  to  the  living 
Word  of  God  and  to  the  Sacraments,  aa  the 
means,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  for  holding 
forth  and  communicating  the  quickening  power 
of  grace.  A  C.-y.  is  indispensable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  complete  organic  cultus;  and 
compliance  with  its  prescribed  order  will  be 
thought  proper  in  proportion  as  such  a  cnltos  is 
esteemed  important.  Nevertheless,  the  peri- 
copes need  not  be  slavishly  adhered  to,  but  may 
serve  to  suggest  suitable  themes  for  their  re- 
spective days.  (Strauss,  L  c,  ;  Lisco,  d.  Cbr. 
K.-jahr:  Berlin,  1840;  Boberiag^  do.  do. :  Bres- 
lau,  1853,  &c.).  Stkitz.* 

ChytraeiU  (Kochhafe)  Davids  one  of  the 
most  influential  Lutheran  theologians  of  his  day. 
was  born  at  Ingelfingen,  Feb.  26,  1530.  He 
studied  under  Camerarius  and  Schnepp  in 
Tubingen ;  went,  in  his  15th  year,  as  magister, 
to  Wittenberg;  and  became  the  zealous  and 
favorite  pupil  of  Melanchthon.  In  1551  he  was 
located  in  Rostock,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  philological,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
theological  lectures.  He  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  various  important  services  for  the 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  six  theologians  en- 
gaged on  the  Form  of  Concord  (1576).  Later  in 
life  he  somewhat  deviated  from  Melancbthon's 
views.  He  died  June  25,  1600,  leaving  a  large 
mass  of  MSS.,  of  which  the  theological  portion 
was  publ.  in  Lpzg.,  2  vols.  fol.  (See  his  biogr. 
by  Sturz  :  Rostock,  1601 ;  Adami.  VUae  TiUo^). 

E,  SCHWARZ.* 

Cilioia,  the  S.  E.  province  of  Asia  Minor,  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
Amanus  range.  The  Taurus  separates  it  from 
Pamphilia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lykaonia,  and 
Cappadocia,  and  the  Amanus  from  Syria  (Judith 
1:7,  12 ;  Acts  15  :  23.  41 ;  Gal.  1 :  21).  The 
western  portion  was  called  '*  C.  the  rough" 
(Tpa;t<*^^f*  O,  aspera),  the  eastern  "C.  the 
level"  {Strabo XIV.,  668J,  or  •*  upper  C."  (Judith 
2 :  21).  Herodotus,  YII.,  91,  says,  the  Cilicians 
were  formerly  called  Ilypacheans  PTvcajtwoO. 
and  received  their  later  name  from  a  Phoenician^ 
which  implies  a  colonization  of  the  country  by 
Phoenicians.  This  is  confirmed  by  Phoenician 
legends  found  upon  Cilician  coins  (Gksenics, 
scri^,  linguae^  Phoen.  mannm.,  10,  11,  275- 
287).  In  earlier  times  C.  had  its  own  kings. 
Whether  the  conquest  of  C.  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Judith  2 :  25)  is  a  fact  or  fiction  cannot  be  now 
ascertained.  Under  Alexander  the  Great,  C. 
became  a  Macedonian  province ;  after  bis  death 
it  fell  to  the  Seleucids^-Syrian  empire.  The 
people,  however,  seem  to  have  often  revoltedL 
U  Mace.  11 :  14 ;  2  Mace.  4 :  30-36).    Sube^' 
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lently  C.  became  partly  Parthian  and  Arme- 
an  (Strabo,  XIV.,  669;  Appian.  Syr.,  48, 
^ithrid,  105).  During  the  Roman  period  pirates 
ifested  the  coasts  of  C.  (Strdbo,  XI Y.,  668, 
c.)«  until  Pnmpey  dispersed  them,  and  made 
astern  C.  a  Roman  proTince  iPlutareh^  Life  of 
.,  c.  24 ;  Appian.  MUhrid.,  lOo,  118 :  Dio  Cass., 
),  12).  Yespnsian  entirely  conquered  C.{Sueton. 
'esp.,  c.  8 ;  Acts  23  :  34).  In  Acts  6 : 9,  Jews 
om  C.  are  mentioned ;  and  from  Acts  15 :  23, 
e  learn  that  Christianity  found  early  entrance 
ito  C.  Paul  was  a  Ciiician  of  Tarsus  (Acts 
:  11 ;  21 :  39 ;  27  :  5).  Arnold.* 

Cilicitim,xilxc«iov,  a  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair, 
nd  anciently  used  by  laboring  people.  It  was 
rst  manufactured  in  Cilicia ;  hence  the  name, 
'be  name  was  also  applied  to  the  hair  shirt, 
>rmer]y  worn  by  ascetics  and  monks  next  to 
beir  skin.  J.  Cassianus  says  but  few  wore  it 
n  his  time ;  he  also  opposed  its  use,  as  it  hin- 
ered  the  men  at  their  work.  But  it  was  aftei^ 
rards  yerj  commonly  worn,  and  some  orders 
njoined  its  use.  More  recently  the  C.  has  been 
hanged  for  a  mere  girdle  of  the  same  material. 
Vetzer  and  Welte's  Encyclopedia  thinks  this 
ustom  in  accordance  with  Paul's  words :  castigo 
neum  et  in  servUuiem  redigo;  but  they  will 
lardly  affirm  that  the  Apostle  meant  this  should 
)e  done  by  wearing  a  CUieium,        Herzog.* 

Circumoisioxi  consists  in  removing,  circu- 
arly,  the  prepuce.  The  instrument  anciently 
ised  (and  still  by  Abyssinian  Christians)  in  the 
)perationy  was  a  sharp  stone  (Ex.  4 :  25 ;  Josh. 
) :  2,  3 ;  cfr.  Herod.,  2,  86),  which  was  thought 
X)  inflict  a  milder  wound ;  modern  Jews  use  a 
itecl  knife.'  Any  Israelite  might  perform  C, 
t)ut  usually  the  father  did  it  (Gen.  17  :  23),  only 
m  extreme  cases  women  (Ex.  4  :  25).  God's 
command  to  Abraham  required  all  his  male  de- 
scendants to  be  circumcised  on  the  8th  day  after 
their  birth  (  Gen.  21  :  4 ;  Luke  1  :  59 ;  2  :  21 ; 
Phil.  3:5.  As  exceptions,  see :  Ex.  4 :  25 ;  Josh. 
5 :  5.  f  omp.  Levit.  12 :  3 ;  2  Chron.  30 :  5).  At 
C.  the  child  received  its  name  (Gen.  17 : 5,  24  ; 
21 :  3,  4 ;  Luke  I.  cX  This  rite,  introduced 
among  the  Israelites  by  Abraham,  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  carried  out  by  Joshua, 
also  obtained  among  some  other  nations  (Jer. 
9 :  26).  We  may  assume  that  Abraham's  influ- 
ence led  the  descendants  of  Lot  to  adopt  C. ; 
but  this  cannot  be  supposed  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  an  independent,  cultivated 
nation,  having  their  own  customs,  and  averse  to 
pastoral  tribes  (Gen.  43 :  32,  &c.)*  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  from 
the  Egyptians  (Herod.,  2,  104.  Cfr.  c.  Apion, 
2,  3).  Recently  C.  has  been  discovered  among 
the  Salivas  Indians,  S.  America,  in  the  Fejee 
Islands,  in  Tahiti,  and  among  the  Congo  negroes 
of  Africa. 


*  The  operation  is  thus  described  in  Otkon.  lex.  rabb., 
p.  133 :  Circumettor  imponit  mentuim  baciilnm  et  pra- 
putinm  quantum  poteit  itper  ilium  extendit,  dei'nde 
forcipt  partem  ejue  prehendit  et  novacula  prteeidit. 
Deiude  duobue  poUieie  wiguibue  prgputium  nrn'pit  et 
devolvitf  donee  glane  lota  denudatur  /  quo  facto  eangui' 
iieiM  exeugit,  donee  advenerit  eangnU  ex  remotioribua 
eorporiM  partibue,  vulneHque  emplaetrum  imponit.  The 
latter  pnrt  of  this  description  refers  to  a  later  oustom, 
derived  from  the  heathen,  of  making  a  new  prepuce, 
by  artificial  means  (I  Mace.  1 :  15;  cfr.  1  Cor.  7 :  18). 


^  What  was  the  original  signification  of  this 
rite?  It  18  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was 
done  to  escape  the  shame  of  the  barbarous  cus- 
torn  of  carrying  off  the  prepuce  of  conquered 
enemies,  as  a  proof  of  victory.  The  case  in 
1  Sam.  18 :  25-27,  occurred  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  custom,  and  the  contempt  felt  fur 
persons  uncircumcised  (Josh.  5:9;  Judges  14 : 
^ ;  15 :  8 ;  1  Sam.  14 :  6 ;  Is.  52 : 1 ;  Ezek.  28  :  10, 
&c.).  Michaelis,  (Mos.  Recht,  IV..  i  186)  fol- 
lowing Philo,  {de  cireume.,  211,  ed.  Mangey), 
thinks  it  was  done  to  promote  health,  cleanli- 
ness, and  fruitfulness  \Cfr,  Theyerot,  Reisen, 
1,  58.  See  John  7  :  22,  ic).  But  whilst  C.  may 
be  deemed  thus  physically  proper,  as  the  loosing 
of  tongue-tied  children,  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  fundamental  object  of  C.  It  had,  rather,  a 
religious  import.  The  ancients  considered  the 
organs  of  generation  sacred  (Gen.  24 :  2, 9,  &c.). 
C.  was,  therefore,  a  rite  of  consecration  to  the 
God  whom  the  people  served ;  hence,  in  Egypt 
priests  and  warriors  were  circumcised.  As 
Christian  Baptism  was  an  exaltation  of  the  lus- 
trations of  ancient  nations,  so  C.  among  the 
Israelites  was  a  sanctification,  by  Jehovah's  com- 
mand, of  an  existing  custom,  to  a  rite,  by  which 
they  were  solemnly  devoted  to  his  service,  as 
a  nation  of  kings  and  priests  (Ex.  19 :  6). — 
Jacob's  sons  attached  great  importance  to  C, 
(Gen.  34 :  14),  but  it  was  not  universally  ob- 
served by  their  posterity  in  Egypt  (hence  Josh. 
5 :  8,  9).  The  Edomites,  also,  seem  not  always 
to  have  observed  it  (Jos.  Ant.,  13,  9,  1). 

The  C.  of  the  heart,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  indicates  the  deeper  sense  of  the  rite,  as 
a  sign  of  the  purity,  and  consecration  to  God, 
of  the  inner  man.  (So  too  "  uncirc.  lips,"  Ex. 
6  ;  12 ;  *'  ears,"  Jer.  6 :  10).  Connected  with  the 
idea  of  consecration  was  that  of  an  atonement ; 
in  C.  the  body  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  this  in  pledge  of  the  still  higher  offering  up 
of  the  entire  man,  soul  and  body.  This  done, 
the  Israelites  became  trul^  a  royal  priesthood, 
and  a  holy  nation.  All  this  reached  its  comple- 
tion in  the  N.  T. ;  thenceforth  the  sign  of  C.  was 
abrogated.  Vaihingbr.* 

CifoTuncision  of  Christ,  festival  of  the, 

(Luke  2  :  21),  is  of  more  recent  origin,  no  trace 
of  it  being  found  until  after  a.  600.  The  first 
reference  to  it  is  found  in  St.  Gregory's  sacra- 
mentary ;  and  the  first  known  homily  upon  it, 
is  that  of  Bede  (f  735).  And,  though  named 
in  earlier  Capitularies,  and  decrees  of  Councils 
(as  those  of  Mayence,  813,  c.  36),  even  IIatto, 
B.  of  Vercelli,  in  the  10th  cent.,  knows  nothing 
of  it.  It  was,  of  course,  not  instituted  prior  to 
the  fixing  of  Christmas;  and,  although  the 
octave  of  Christmas,  was  not  observed  by  the 
Christian  C.  until  so  late  a  period,  because  it 
would  fall  on  the  day  of  the  Isew  Tear  festivities 
of  the  heathen.  As  it  was,  the  Church  felt  com- 
pelled to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  this 
neathen  festival,  by  enioining  its  observance  by 
fasting  and  prayer  (Augustine,  Serm.,  198, 
Council  of  Tours  (567)  c.  17).  The  Gospel  and 
Epistle  (Tit.  2:11-15)  of  the  day  had  special 
reference  to  this.  For  the  old  Epistle  the  Luthe- 
ran C.  has  Gal.  3 :  23-29  ;  the  Enisoopal  C.  has 
Rom.  4 :  8-14,  and  Luke  2 :  15-21. — A  connec- 
tion of  the  festival  of  Circomoision  with  a  Church 
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celebration  of  Nem  Tear,  now  bo  common,  oonld 
not  occnr  to  the  old  Church  of  Rome,  becaaee, 
for  it,  J»n.  1  was  merely  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  the  heathen  Romans.  Even  the  decrees 
of  the  Synods  of  Oxford  (1222)  and  Lyons  (1244), 
which  distinctly  refer  to  a  N.  Year's  festival,  do 
not  prove  that  it  fell  on  Jan.  1.  In  France,  to 
the  lOth  cent.,  March  1,  and  from  the  10th  to 
Uie  16th,  Easter,  were  the  first  of  the  year. 
Jan.  1  was  not  adopted  till  1564 ;  in  Scotland 
not  till  1600 ;  and  in  England  it  did  not  become 
universal  until  1756.  II.  A.* 

Cisteroiani.  Robert,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Champa^e,  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  Tear,  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Montis  la  CeUe, 
Here  he  was  soon  made  prior,  and  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  branch  monastery  of  St. 
Michel  de  Tonnerre.  lie  found  the  monks  in 
great  disorder ;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
form them,  he  was  solicited  by  a  company  of 
anchorets  at  Colan,  to  preside  over  them.  But 
his  sense  of  doty  to  his  present  position  pre- 
Tailed  over  his  longing  for  the  seclusion  of  the 
wilderness.  He  endeavored  once  more,  in  vain, 
to  improve  those  under  his  charge,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Monti6r  la  Celle.  Found  troublesome 
there,  probably  by  his  leal,  he  was  sent  as  prior 
to  St.  Aiguif,  another  branch  cloister ;  but  the 
anchorets  just  mentioned  procured  on  order 
from  the  Pope  to  the  abbot  of  Monti6r  la  Celle, 
to  dismiss  Robert  to  them, — an  order  perhaps 
welcome  to  both.  Robert  led  his  new  charge 
into  the  forest  of  Molesme,  and  began  with  them 
an  enthusiastically  ascetic  life.  But  the  honor 
they  soon  attained  corrupted  them,  and  Robert 
indignantly  forsook  them  for  another  company 
in  a  neighboring  desert  called  Haur.  Com- 
pelled by  his  old  charge,  through  the  Pope 
and  its  Bishop,  to  return,  and  still  unable  to  in- 
duce the  mass  of  the  eremites  to  live  according 
to  rule,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  PapiU 
legate  to  go  far  from  Molesme  with  a  few  kin- 
dred spirits,  and  practice  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict in  the  strictest  way.  With  twenty  followers 
he  went  to  the  lonely  district  of  Citeaux  in  Cha* 
Ions,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Dijon,  and  settled 
there  on  the  day  of  St.  Benedict,  1098,  kindly 
received  and  encouraged  by  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers.  Count  Odo  built  them 
the  cloister,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  gave 
Robert  the  crosier.  The  damage  to  Molesme 
by  the  departure  of  Robert,  and  by  the  venerar 
tion  he  enjoTed  at  Citeaux,  together  with  the 
envy  of  the  fiishop  of  Langres  towards  his  col- 
league for  the  renown  which  Robert  shed,  and 
promised  still  more  to  shed,  on  the  diocese  of 
Chalons,  procured  from  Rome  an  order  annul- 
ling the  permission  granted  by  the  legate.  Arch- 
bishop Hugo,  dissolving  every  obligation  into 
which  Robert  had  entered  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons  and  with  his  monks,  and  requiring 
Robert  to  return  to  Molesme.  Thus,  in  1099, 
Robert  became  again  abbot  of  Molesme,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1108. 

Robert  was  succeeded  in  Citeaux,  in  1099,  by 
Alberich.  This  abbot  made  it  his  first  care  to 
free  his  cloister  from  all  connection  with  Mo- 
lesme, and  to  secure  for  it  the  favor  of  the  Pope. 
In  answer  to  his  application,  Paschalis  11.,  in 
1100,  took  the  cloister  of  Citeaux  into  his  special 


care.  Its  independence  not?  p^^e  the  new 
foundation  courage  to  introduce  i  peculiar  form 
of  monasticism,  or  at  least  to  offer  itself  as  the 
reformed  and  only  true  BenedictininD.  Albe- 
rich's  Siaivia  Monachnrum  Cisterciennuvi  i€ 
Mclismo  venieniktm  revived  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict in  all  it»  ri^r,  with  many  additional  pre- 
scriptions. The  Holy  Virgin  herself  came  down 
to  pve  Alberich  a  white  coat  ft>r  hia  monks,  is- 
stead  of  their  former  grey.  In  the  choir  tber 
wore  a  white  cowl  also ;  but  the  scapalarj  and 
capuchin  remained  grey,  or  waa  exchanged  for 
black.  A  girdle,  black  for  some,  white  fcr 
others,  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  on  the  successor  of  Alberich. 
On  the  streets  the  monks  went  in  full  black. 
From  these  different  colors  thej  were  called 
sometimes  the  Grey  Friars,  as  in  Gcrmanj, 
sometimes  the  White  or  Black  Friarsi,  a^  in 
England.  This  white  dress  bad  been  adopted 
by  all  the  reformers  and  founders  of  orders  since 
fhomualdus.  The  Cistercians  vrere  in  no  respect 
original,  but  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  Caraal- 
dulensians,  Yallombrosiana,  Grandmontensia1t^ 
and  Carthusians  before  them;  especially  nitb 
the  Carthusians,  with  whom  they  might  ard 
should  have  fallen  in,  but  the  pride  uf  the 
founders  was  in  the  way,  and,  perhaps,  also  th« 
Pope,  who  confirmed  the  Cistercians,  was  jealoaa 
for  the  honor  of  his  pontificate. 

But  the  Cistercians  afterwards  lost  their 
affinity  to  the  Carthusians — in  fact,  abandoned 
their  own  original  eremite  form  ;  and  this  cban^ 
was  the  opening  of  their  great  future.  In  th^t 
most  thoughtful,  active,  enthusiastic  age,  their 
narrow  hearted,  barren  constitution,  which  bad 
so  remarkably  arisen,  would  hardly  hnre  main- 
tained itself  twenty  years.  It  underwent  a  tho- 
rough regeneration  by  the  introduction  of  ele- 
ments essentially  new.  Alberich  died  in  1109; 
and  his  cloister  had  received  no  new  inmates, 
and  seemed  forgotten  among  the  great  events  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  His  successor,  Stephen 
Harding,  of  England,  greatly  feared  that  Oit<^ax 
would  die  out  without  having  had  a  single 
novice.  Donations  ceased,  and  the  monks  bad 
to  beg ;  but  this  only  heightened  their  sense  of 
their  supposed  calling,  to  shame,  ontbid,  and 
supplant  the  existing  monkery,  especially  its 
latest  development  in  Clugny,  by  their  extreme 
severity,  abstemiousness,  poverty,  and  simpli- 
city. With  evident  reference  to  the  rich  and 
splendid  Clugny,  Stephen  excluded  all  super- 
fluity and  display  from  Citeaux,  even  from  the 
Church ;  allowing  gold  and  silver  only  in  tbs 
sacramental  vessels.  This  verj  excess  of  self- 
denial  met  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  age: 
and  under  its  attraction  Bernard,  who  lived  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Fontaines,  led  the  thirty 
companions,  whom  he  had  induced  to  forsake 
the  world  with  him,  to  the  gates  of  this  very 
cloister  in  1113.  The  accession  of  this  pious 
company  and  its  holy  leader,  saved  Citeaux 
from  extinction,  and  wholly  changed  its  course 
and  destinv.  Bernard  seemed  to  bring  new  life 
into  the  already  stiffening  frame,  and  his  pre- 
sence there  to  fill  France  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  holy  communion  of  Citeaux.  Within 
the  next  two  years  Stephen  had  to  build  four 
new  cloisters,  the  first   and  chief  daughter! 
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of  Citeauz :  La  Fert6,  Pontigni*  Clairvaax,  find 
Morimond.  By  1119  eight  more  cioistera  bad 
arisen;  but,  with  all  its  reputation,  the  new 
community  scnipulooel^  retained  its  rigid  Bene- 
dictine discipline,  as  emoined  with  prescriptions 
for  the  gOTernment  of  the  whole  body  and  of 
tbo  several  cloisters,  in  the  Charta  charUaiis^ 
pablished  by  Stephen. 

The  abbot  of  Uiteaux  was  the  general  supe- 
rior of  the  order.  Next  to  him  stood  the  ablK>t8 
of  the  four  principal  branoh  cloisters,  haTing 
even  the  right  of  the  visitation  of  Citeaux  itself. 
The  several  abbacies  throughout  the  order  had 
their  place  according  to  their  mediate  or  im- 
mediate derivation  &om  one  of  the  first  five. 
The  general  administration  was  vested  in  a 
college  of  twenty-five  definitors.  The  abbot 
of  Citeaux  was  the  head;  he  selected  from 
the  whole  family  four  cloisters  (the  four  spe- 
cified above),  whose  abbots  thus  became  ex 
officio  definitors;  and  he  chose  the  remaining 
twenty  from  a  list  nominated  by  these  four  out 
of  their  respective  charges.  The  legislative  and 
supreme  judicial  power  resided  in  the  general 
chapter,  at  which  the  abbots  of  all  the  cloisters 
assembled  annually  in  Citeaux.  A  Bishop 
must  approve  the  Charta  chariUUis  before  any 
cloister  could  be  founded  in  his  diocese ;  and  by 
that  approval  he  renounced  all  claim  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  order. 

Finally,  in  1119,  the  rule  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.,  and  the  ordor  thus  placed  on 
a  nrm  foundation,  on  which  it  very  soon  grew 
to  surprising  magnitude  and  importance.  This 
growtii  it  owed  to  St.  Bernard,  or  at  least  to  the 
spirit,  which,  impersonated  in  him,  seised  upon 
monaaticism,  and  ruled  the  whole  Western 
Church.  Corresponding  to  the  monastio  insti- 
tutions after  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  we 
perceive  independent  movements  in  the  laity, 
efforts  of  the  people  to  satisfy  in  their  own  way 
a  religious  want  no  longer  satisfied  by  the 
clergy.  Both  the  monasticism  and  the  popular 
movements  grow  from  the  same  soil;  but  the 
orders  spring  from  the  higher  strata  of  society, 
run  into  aristocracv,  become  servants  and  mem- 
bers of  the  olerical  body,  and  soon  fall  into  en- 
tire inefficiency  and  corruptions.  Thus  sepa- 
rated in  their  very  origin  from  the  parallel  move- 
ments in  the  masses,  they  array  themselves 
against  those  movements,  the  more  they  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  Church.  They  beoome 
most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  popu- 
lar struggles  in  proportion  as  those  struggles  re- 
fuse to  yield  in  some  form  to  the  clergy,  and 
thereby  be  smothered.  They  become  the  boldest 
and  most  suocessful  opponents  of  all  who  reject 
or  doubt  the  traditional  system  and  the  priestly 
power  of  the  Roman  Church.  From  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century,  the  Church  had  made  vast 
efforts  to  control  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
masses,  to  divert  it  or  to  turn  it  to  her  own  pro- 
fit. But  the  antiohnrohly,  or  at  least  anti-Ro- 
man spirit  had  strengthened,  spread,  organized 
itself,  and  was  rising  even  more  decidedly  and 
successfully  against  the  ancient  Church.  Now 
appeared  Bernard,  reviving  monkery  in  the 
order  of  Citeaux,  and  thus  opening  to  anxious 
souls  the  thorny,  but  for  that  very  reason  attrac- 
tive road  of  asceticism ;  leading  the  ascetio  en- 


thpsiftsm  of  the  people ;  preaching  the  crusade ; 
loining  the  orders  or  knighthood  to  the  church ly 
league ;  battling  for  the  rights  of  the  Pope ; 
assailing  heretics  among  the  divines  and  among 
the  laymen  ;  laboring  for  the  annihilation  of  an 
Abclard,  and  an  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  Cathari 
and  the  Uenricians.  Uis  success  was  unexam- 
pled, and  through  him  the  Cistercian  order, 
taking  his  name  at  least  in  France,  gained  a 
very  wide  and  deep  influence,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary power  and  magnitude.  Pope  Eugene  III. 
was  a  member  of  the  order,  a  pupil  of  Bernard, 
and  under  his  direction. 

The  Knights  Templars  took  the  rule  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  Spanish  orders  of  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  and  Montesa,  and  the  Portuguese  of 
Avis  and  Christus,  joined  the  order  of  Citeaux. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  made  a 
fief  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  so  that  in  1578  it 
could  be  claimed  by  that  fraternity.  In  1151 
there  were  five  hundred  abbevs,  and  an  increase 
was  forbidden  by  the  general  chapter,  probably 
from  fear  of  difficulty  in  preserving  the  discip- 
line and  spirit  of  the  order.  But  the  prohibition 
had  no  effect,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  abbeys  were  eighteen  hundred.  The 
Cistercians  had  by  this  time,  however,  grown 
rich  and  lordly,  and  seeking  only  the  renown 
of  exterminators  of  heresy,  had  forsaken  their 
great  mission  to  supply  the  Christian  masses 
with  some  resort  in  their  growing  distrust  of  the 
hierarchy.  They  passed  this  work  over  to 
Dominic  and  Francis,  and  very  soon  became 
nothing  more  than  an  organised,  and  on  that 
account  the  more  powerful,  Benedictinism.  Their 
form  of  government  became  a  model,  but  they 
produced  nothing  else  to  distinguish  them,  and 
in  the  field  of  science  they  must  yield  to  the  old 
Benedictines. 

The  decay  of  the  order  began  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury with  the  relaxing  of  its  ascetio  rigor  and 
with  division.  Clement  IV.,  in  1265,  and  Bene- 
dict XIL,  in  1334,  made  laws  to  restore  unity 
and  strictness  in  the  order ;  and  general  chap- 
ters, one  after  another,  made  similar  efforts. 
But  soon  the  general  chapter  violated  its  own 
laws,  and  the  whole  order  so  rapidly  degene- 
rated, that  the  bre<iking  up  of  its  rigid  organi- 
sation was  its  only  hope.  In  1469  the  Spanish 
congregation  of  Cistercian  cloisters  arose,  on  the 
extreme  ascetio  principles  of  the  Reformer,  Mar- 
tin de  Vargas,  but  after  his  death.  In  France 
the  order  suffered  from  the  French  and  English 
wars.  Eugene  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.  made  earnest 
but  vain  efforts  to  reform  it.  A  dispensation 
of  the  general  chapter  in  1481,  in  favor  of  the 
eating  of  meat,  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
war,  was  an  official  departure  from  asceticism, 
such  as  had  never  occurred  in  any  order.  At 
the  instance  of  Innocent  VIII.,  articles  of  re- 
formation were  drawn  up  in  the  Bernardino  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  in  1493 ;  but  the^  were  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  Those  who  wished  to  press  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rule,  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  order,  and  formed  congrega- 
tions under  their  respective  civil  magistrates; 
in  Tuscany,  for  example,  and  in  Lombardv,  in 
1497 ;  afterwards  in  Aragon,  Calabria,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Individual  abbots  insti- 
tuted reform  in  single  abbeys  from  time  to 
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timo ;  bat  the  Popes  Gregory  XV.,  Urban  VTIL, 
and  Alexander  VII.,  and  the  Cardinal  Roche- 
foucauld, and  even  Richelieu,  labored  in  Tain  to 
reform  the  order.  Finally,  the  etrict  obsenrance 
organised  itself  independently,  and  Citeaux  be- 
came even  more  hopeless  than  Clugny.  The  most 
celebrated  and  rigid  reformatory  movement  was 
that  of  the  Trapjpists  under  Jean  le  Bonthilier 
de  Ranc6,  in  16o2. — The  origin  of  the  Cistercian 
nuns,  or  female  Bernardines,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
ascribed  either  to  Ilumbelina,  sister  of  St  Ber- 
nard, or  to  Bernard  himself,  or  to  Stephen,  third 
abbot  of  Citeaux.  Stephen  seems  entitled  to  the 
honor,  as  the  oldest  female  cloister  of  the  order, 
at  Tart,  owes  its  origin  to  him.  But  the  cloister 
of  Port  Royal  has  become  the  most  important. 

Sources:  Angelus  Manrique  de  Burgen:  An- 
fiaUi  Cisterdenses,  etc. :  Lugd.,  1642-59, 4  Tom. 
fol.  Augustinns  Sartorius:  Cistertium  bis-tet- 
tium,  etc. :  Prng.,  1700,  fol.  Miraeus :  Chronir 
eon  Cistereiensia  ordinis,  etc. :  Colon.,  1614,  8vo. 
— Comp.  Helyot:  Geschichie  der  geisilichen  und 
veUliehen  Kloster-u,  RiUerorden,  Vol.  V.,  p.  396- 
566,  VI.,  1-25 ;  and  Musson  :  PragmcUisehe  Oe- 
9chichte  der  vomeknuien  Minchsordeiif  II.,  47- 
208,  III.,  3-110. 

Albrecht  Vogel. — E,  D,  Yeomans, 

Clarke. --1.  Samud  Clarke,  1599-1682,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  Puritan  stamp,  was 
born  in  Warwickshire,  England.  He  was  de- 
posed for  non-conformity.  Next  to  Fox  he  was 
the  most  diligent  English  Martyrologist  and 
Biographer. — 2,  Samuel  C,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, whose  notes  on  the  Bible  were  formerly 
much  used. — 3.  Samud  C,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St. 
James',  Westminster.— 4.  John  C.,  D.  D.,  dean 
of  Salisbury,  brother  of  the  last  named,  and 
publisher  of  his  works.  —  5.  Samud  C,  1623- 
69,  an  esteemed  Oriental  scholar,  and  co-laborer 
on  Walton's  Polyglott  — 6.  William  C,  born 
1696,  a  learned  antiquarian. — 7.  Adam  C,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  a  historian,  &c.  —  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  is  the  third,  bom  in 
Norwich,  Oct.  11,  1675.  In  his  16th  year  he 
entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  Cartesianism  then 
predominated,  and  was  taught  according  to 
Bohault's  manual  Clarke,  not  yet  22  years  old, 
wrote  a  new  translation  of  this  manual,  and 
attached  notes  based  upon  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem. Thus  he  succeeded  in  introducing  this 
system  into  Cambridge.  C.  next  took  up  the 
exegetical  study  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and  the 
Fathers,  which,  as  chaplain  of  his  patron, 
Moore,  B.  of  Norwich,  he  found  leisure  to  pur- 
sue. The  first  fruits  of  these  studies  were  trea- 
tises upon  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repent- 
ance (1699),  followed,  1701-2,  by  "Reflections 
on  Amyntor,  by  Toland."  In  1705-6,  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lectures,  and  won 
universal  approbation.  In  1706  he  vindicated, 
by  a  letter,  the  immanent  immortality  of  the 
soul,  against  Dodwell,  who  had  affirmed  that 
this  attribute  was  imparted  in  Baptism.  Soon 
after  this  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Bennet, 
London,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Queen,  and  rector  of  st.  James',  Westmin- 
ster, which  posts,  declining  several  higher  digni- 
ties, he  retained  till  his  death.  A  treatise  on 
'^he  Trinity,  1712,  involved  him  in  a  long  con- 


troversy, and  nearly  cost  him  his  place.  'Mcsn 
the  Convocation,  howeyer,  he  yindicated  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  Arianiam.  Bat  he 
still  adhered  to  his  peculiar  Tiewa,  and  even  ap- 
plied them  to  the  Doxologies  in  the  Hymn-book 
of  St  James ;  a  change  for  which  he  was  vio 
lently  assailed.  In  1715-16  he  had  a  diyea«s:6s 
with  Leibnitz  upon  the  principles  of  NatanI 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  in  which  Princes} 
Charlotte  took  a  deep  interest  In  1724  he  ob- 
tained the  sinecure  of  Master  of  Wigston  Hos- 
pital, Leicester,  but  declined  the  office  of  Mastn 
of  the  Mint,  offered  to  him  after  Newton's  denth. 
He  died  May  17,  1729,  leaving  a  widow  and  &t« 
children. — ue  may  be  considered  the  founds 
of  rationalistic  supranaturalism.  In  oppo«iti^ 
to  Deists  and  Pantheists,  he  held  to  the  endn 
truth  of  Revelation,  whilst  he  a«^ecd  with  tfas: 
in  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  the  reason. 
The  autonomy  of  the  theoretical  reason  mar  l-^ 
seen  in  his  Boyle  lectures.  He  there  assDmes 
the  three  ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  imnaortalitT, 
as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason^  and  tb«a 
proves  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  llert- 
lation. — Clarke,  like  Shaftesbury,  aided  in  bnn^ 
ing  moral  good  and  obligation  into  view,  u 
something  real  and  absolute,  in  opposition  ta 
mere  subjective  notions  of  morality;  bat  h? 
failed  to  define  the  idea  of  morality  in  its  proper 
relation  to  that  of  Ood. — In  opposition  to  tb€ 
Deists,  C.  wrote  a  book  upon  the  Trinity  (1712'. 
in  which  he  examined,  exegetically,  all  the  N 
T.  passages  upon  the  subject  The  result  wii 
that  he  found  nothing  in  them  bearing  npon  thi 
metaphysical  relation  of  the  Persons  of  tin 
Godhead ;  he  therefore  confined  himself  to  s 
practical  view  of  the  subject.  He  held  tbit 
the  Son  and  Spirit  derive  their  beins  and  attri- 
bates  from  the  Father.  In  opposition  to  Sab«r 
lianism  he  insisted  upon  a  distinction  of  persos^; 
in  opposition  to  Arianism,  upon  the  etemitr  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit  The  ground  of  their  Wing 
C.  found,  not  in  an  inward  necessity,  but  in  xht 
incomprehensible  will  of  God.  lie  distinctij 
affirmed  their  subordination :  we  worship  Chn5t, 
not  because  of  his  nature,  but  his  work.  Wate^ 
ford  justly  rejoined  that  co-eternity  involrel 
consubstantiality,  and  that  to  deny  this  ms<le 
the  Son  a  mere  creature. 

C.'s  practical  works  are,  besides  those  named: 
1)  Paraphrase  upon  the  Gospels,  1701 ;  2)£xpo- 
sition  of  the  Church  Catechism  ;  and  3)  Sermons, 
173,  posth.  published.  These  last  are  simple 
and  clear.  Adopting  a  new  method,  he  o^ 
heres  to  the  text,  shunning  all  pedantry ;  thou^ 
he  is  oOen  diffuse  and  superficial.  Ilis  deliverv 
was  calm.  —  His  official  duties  and  theologinl 
studies  did  not  suppress  his  predilection  for 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  JI« 
translated  Newton's  Optics,  and  wrote  in  his  de- 
fence in  1728.  He  also  edited  Caesar's  Com^ 
with  notos,  and  transl.  the  Iliad;  their  excel- 
lency was  acknowledged  by  men  of  learning. 
His  comprehensive  erudition  amazed  his  cotem- 
porarics.  He  was  considered  a  master  in  disps- 
tation  and  argument,  although  Voltaire,  nni 
without  some  reason,  calls  him  a  "  mov/iji  a 
raisonnemenV  Ilis  character  stood  eoaallT 
high.     (Clarke's  Works,  4  vols,  fol.  1738,  &i 

&C.).  C.  SCBOLL.* 
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dande,  John,  bom  1619,  atLaSauyetat,  in  S. 
France,  where  his  father  preached,  —  studied 
theology  at  Montaaban,  and  was  ordained  in 
his  26th  Tear.    After  serving  several  smaller 
congregations,  his  eloquence  secured  him  a  call 
to  Niftmes,  1654,  where,  besides  preaching,  he 
held  lectures  upon  bomiletics  and  practical  exe- 
gesis.   In  1661  he  presided  over  the  Synod  of 
Nisme^.      At  this  Synod  he  opposed  a  union- 
project  of  Prince  Conti,  Gov.  of  Languedoc,  so 
earnestly  that  the  Synod  rejected  it ;  its  resolu- 
tions, however,  were  annulled  by  the  king,  and 
C.  was  forbidden  longer  to  preach  in  said  pro- 
vince.    Thereupon  ho  went  to  Paris,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  have  the  prohibition  removed.    He 
then  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Montauban ; 
hat  there  also,  after  fuur  years,  he  was  silenced. 
Returning  to  Paris,  the  wife  of  Marshal  Turenne 
requested  him,  for  the  relief  of  her  husband,  who 
was  besieged  by  Romanist  proselyters,  to  write 
a  refutation  of  Nicole's  tract  upon  Transubstan- 
tiation.    This  refutation,  long  circulated  in  MS. 
only,  attracted  the  notice  of  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists.    Nicole  then  published  his  first  work, 
with  a  rejoinder  to  Claude's  (Paris,  1664,  8vo.). 
C.  then  issed  his  first,  with  additions  (Charen- 
ton,  1665,  8vo. ;  Walch,  Bibl.  theol.,  IL,  231, 
&c. ;  Bayle,  &q.).    In  1666  he  was  elected  min- 
ister of  Charenton,  which  post  he  retained  until 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  beloved 
by  Protestants,  and  feared  by  Romanists.    In 
1668-9,  the  Jesuit  Nouet,  and  the  Jansenist 
Arnauld  defended  the  mass  against  C.'s  attacks. 
He  replied  to  both:  "Traill  de  V Eucharisiie," 
&c.  (Amat.,  1668,  8vo.) ;  "B^poiise  au  livre  de 
M.  Arnauld,  Ac.  (Qu^villy,  1670,  4to.).    Shortly 
after  this  he  refuted  a  feeble  work  of  Nicole 
against  Calvinism  (1671),  by  his  Im  dtfense  de 
la  R^formaiioti  (1673,   Rouen,  4to. ;  last  ed., 
Paris,  1844,  8vo.).     This  is  C.'s  great  work. 
He  not  merely  answers  Nicole,  but  proves,  with 
force  and  dignity  of  style,  the  necessity  of  a  Re- 
formation, and,  as  the  Pope  would  not  correct 
existing    abuses,    of  separation    from    Rome. 
Nicole  did  not  attempt  a  reply  until  after  ten 
years.     In   1678  C.  had  the  conference  with 
Bossuet  (see  Art.).     This  encouraged  others 
who  hankered  after  Romanism,  to  desire  him 
to  hold  similar  conferences,  so  that  under  the 
pretence  of  the  victory  of  the  Romanist  party 
they  might  cloak  their  apostasy.    But  C.  saw 
through  the  artifice,  and  properly  declined.    In 
1685,  when  the  Reformed   clergy  were  com- 
manded to  quit  the  country  in  14  days,  the 
strange  privilege  was  granted  C.  of  once  more 
holding  service  in  Charenton,  on  Oct  21.     It 
was  discovered,  however,  that  the  Archb.  of 
Paris,  the  B.  of  Meanx  and  others,  bad  devised 
a  scheme  for  turning  the  occasion  into  one  of 
ridicule.    C.  refused  to  preach.    Forthwith  the 
rebel,  as  he  was  called,  was  ordered  off  in  24 
hours,  instead  of  14  days.     On  Oct.  22,  he 
started,  attended  by  one  royal  servant,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  the  confines  of  Holland.    The 
church  in  Charenton,  then  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Ref.  French  Church,  was  at  once  torn  down. 
C.  went  to  the  Hague,  where  his  son  preached. 
Ho  declined  several  important  calls,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  preaching — supported  by 
a  pension  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


Hero  he  wrote  his  Plaintes  des  Protestants,  &o. 
(Cologne,  1686,  12mo.,  and  often  since).  It  is 
a  noble  protest  against  the  king's  tyranny.  He 
preached  his  last  sermon  on  Christmas,  1686 ; 
t  Jan.  13, 1687.  Some  French  Romanist  calum- 
niously  reported  that  he  had  recanted  in  his  last 
hours. — (oQii\\\%Oetivresposthumes:  Amst.,  1688, 
5  vols.  8vo. — De  Ladevezx,  Life  of  C. :  Amst, 
1687 ;  Bayle  ;  Haao,  La  France  Prot,  III.,  473, 
&c.).  Schmidt.* 

Clandianns  {Claudivt,  CI,  Mamertus,  CI, 
Ecdicius  Mamertus),  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of 
Yienne,  brother  of  the  Bishop  there,  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  many  hymns :  1)  Carmen  contra 
poetas  vanos  (in  the  de  statu  animae.  Max.  bibl, 
PP,,  VI.,  1050) ;  2)  De  passione  Domini,  begin- 
ning :  Pange  lingua  gloriosi.  The  genuineness 
of  others  ascribed  to  him  is  doubtful.  The  de 
statu  an.  affirms,  against  Faustus,  of  Rhegium, 
the  corporiety  of  angels  and  the  human  soul. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  still  extant.  Ho  died 
about  470.  Herzog.* 

ClaadilUt  Emperor  of  Rome,  41-54,  is  con- 
sidered the  first  persecutor  of  Christians.  The 
chief  authority  is  Sukton.  vii,  CI,,  c.  25 :  Judaeos, 
impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  iumultuantes  Roma 
ExpiUit.  Here  Chrestus  is  a  corruption  of 
Christus  (see  Tert.,  Apoil,  c.  3,  cum  perperam 
Chrestianos  pronuneiatur  a  vobis).  The  passage 
alludes  to  a  conflict  between  the  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Christians ;  for  Acts  28 :  22  does  not  imply 
that  no  Roman  Jews  had  yet  embraced  the 
Gospel.  —  Dio  Cass,  says  (Hist.  Rom,,  60,6), 
that  Claudius  did  not  expel  the  Jews,  but  merely 
interdicted  their  worship.  Among  those  who 
lef^  Rome  on  this  occasion  were  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  (see  Art.),  Herzoo.* 

GlaadiUB,  MaUhias  ("Wandsbecker  Boten"), 
the  popular  German  poet  and  writer,  must  nut 
be  omitted  in  this  work,  because,  though  no 
theologian,  he  exerted  in  his  peculiar  way  im- 
mense influence  upon  tho  religion  of  the  people 
in  a  period  of  general  declension.  He  was  burn 
Aug.  15,  1740,  at  Rheinfeld,  Ilolstein,  studied 
in  Jena,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  either  in  a 
private  capacity,  or  as  reviser  of  the  Schleswig- 
iIolsL  bank,  in  Altona,  in  his  favorite  Wands- 
beck,  near  Hamburg,  surrounded  by  a  happy 
family,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  such 
men  as  Herder,  Jacobi,  Hamann,  Lavater,  &q. 
He  died  a  peaceful  death,  Jan.  21,  1815,  in  the 
hou^e  of  his  son-in-laW|  the  publisher,  F.  Perthes, 
of  Hamburg. 

His  writings,  which  appeared  partly  in  the 
**  Wandsbecker  Boten,"  partly  in  fragmentary 
leaves  first  collected  in  1765 :  Asmus  omnia  sua 
secum  portans  (more  complete  in  1812,  8  vols.), 
are  the  outgushings  of  a  soul  full  of  ardent 
piety,  in  plain  popular  lan^age.  They  abound 
m  humor,  but  through  this  outer  covering  the 
profoundest  earnestness  distinctly  shows  itself. 
They  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  tho  rational- 
istic illuminations  of  his  day,  without  adopting 
the  pedantry  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  His  con- 
victions rested  upon  a  full  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  of  his  earlier  friends  were, 
of  course,  offended  at  his  ironies  against  Ra- 
tionalism. They  were,  indeed,  most  bitinij. 
Upon  the  use  of  the  reason  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, he  says,  in  one  place:  *'May  be  there  *' 
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more  than  one  reason.  That  now  carrent  I  can't 
understand.  They  call  things  reasonable  which 
I  call  unreasonable,  and  things  unreasonable 
which  I  call  reasonable.  Thus  I  stand  'twixt 
door  and  hinge,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall 
choose  an  irrational  reason,  or  a  rational  unrea- 
son.''— He  proceeds :  "  I  can  easily  understand 
this,  that  people  belong  where  they  belong, 
but  that  they  belong  where  they  don't  belong, 
is  past  my  comprehension."  In  another  place 
be  compares  philosophy  to  the  '*  fool  who  can 
indeed  sweep  the  dust  out  of  statue  gallery,  but 
can't  make  statues."  Or  he  chides  philosophy, 
in  its  tinkerings  with  Revelation,  with  being 
like  the  man  who  wished  to  set  the  sun  by  his 
wooden  clock.  IIaqenbach.* 

Glaudius,  of  Timn,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  pupil, 
though  not  a  disciple,  of  Felix,  of  Urgel,  was 
appointed  to  lecture  upon  the  Bible  in  the  High 
School  of  King  Louis,  of  Aquitania,  shortly  be- 
fore Charlemagne's  death.  When  Louis  became 
emperor,  ho  promoted  Claudius  to  the  See  of 
Turin  (820),  with  express  directions  to  do  his 
utmost  to  restore  pure  Christianity  in  that  super^ 
stitious  district,  and  especially  to  have  the  wor- 
ship of  images  suppressed.  C.'s  zenl  in  this  good 
work  was  somewhat  excessiye,  and  partook  of 
the  energy  with  which  he  repelled  Saracen  in- 
roads. II is  measures  in  Tunn  were  especially 
severe.  Meanwhile  his  literary  labors  were 
unabated ;  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  almost 
every  portion  of  Scriptures.  The  most  of  these, 
unfortunately,  are  lost.  Ilis  object  was  to  aid 
young  priests  in  their  studies  (see  Prefaces  and 
fragments,  &o.,  in  Oudin,  Comm.  de  S.  8.  Eccl. 
Aniiquis,  II.,  29;  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.,  II.,  app,  Nr.  41,  p.  720,  Ac. ;  A.  Mai, 
Spicil.  roman.,  1840,  IV.,  301,  ^. ;  Rudel- 
BACU,  CI,  Tauriix,  Epise,  inedit.  operum  speci- 
mina,  &c.:  Copenh.,  1824,  Svo. ;  Zaccaria,  Bibl. 
Fistoriensis :  Turin,  1752,  fol.  60;  Ikda  ei 
Claudii  Taur,  aliorumqiie  opuscula:  Bologna, 
1755,  fui.).  C.'s  commentaries  are  mainly  com- 
pilations from  the  Fathers,  as  he  freely  admits, 
from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Hilary,  Bedc,  &o.  llis 
preference  for  allegorical  interpretations  ruled 
nis  selections.  They  may  have  served  for  the 
9th  cent.,  but  are  of  little  use  now. — C.'s  influ- 
ence upon  Church  doctrine  is  of  greater  account. 
His  theology  was  that  of  Augustine ;  and  this 
he  also  carried  out  practically.  Everything  good 
was  of  grace;  and  as  grace  works  inwardly, 
faith,  piety,  devotion,  &c.,  are  inner  acts  of  the 
Boul.  It  is  not  by  abstaining  from  outward  sin 
that  we  are  saved ;  but  by  trusting  in  the  merits 
of  Christ  alone.  Ilenoe,  he  denounced  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and 
the  notion  that  true  repentance  and  pardon  were 

Sossiblo  only  in  some  such  fixed  visible  place  as 
k)me.  He  even  denied  that  he  was  Dominus 
apostoUcus  who  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  unless  he 
led  an  apostolic  life  ;  and  referred  to  Matt.  23  : 2. 
He  also  denied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
was  given  to  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  con- 
tended for  a  divided  primacy;  the  Jewish  C. 
being  assigned  to  Peter,  and  that  gathered 
among  the  heathen  to  Paul. 

Such  opinions  must  have  excited  strong  oppo- 
sition.   It  is  said  Paschal  I.  (f  824)  reproved 
^e  bold  Bishop.    But  a  real  controversy  about  | 


his  views  did  not  arise  till  later.  Meanvliile 
his  doings  at  Turin  were  bruited  throughout  the 
empire ;  a  great  stir  ensued.  Ills  friend,  Abbot 
Theodemir,  warned  him,  by  letter,  againn 
heresy  (828).  C.  then  wrote  bis  Apoioffdintm, 
&c,,  of  which  we  have  only  the  excerpts  in  Dun- 
gal's  rejoinder.  It  still  existed  (1401)  in  a  Co- 
dex of  the  Monestary  Bobbio ;  this  Cud.  is  in  ib« 
Bibl.  Amhraa.,  but  the  Apolog.  has  disappeared 
(see  GiESELKR,  Eccl.  H.  II.,  38).  This  work  h 
our  chief  authority  for  C.'s  views.  Louiti  aod 
the  learned  men  of  his  court  examined  and  re- 
jected it.  C.  was  summoned  before  a  bench  cf 
Bishops,  but  shunned  the  call.  In  828,  DungaK 
a  Scotwhom  Charlemagne  had  called  as  a  te&cbn 
to  Pavia,  replied  to  C.'s  offensive  views:  Be- 
aponsa  contra perversas  C  senientias  [BihL  P.P. 
Max,,  XIV.).  But  no  further  steps  being  tak» 
against  C,  he  continued  undisturbed  in  his  Se? 
until  his  death,  839.  Doubtless  he  becsime  mere 
moderate,  and  regained  Louis'  favor.  This  maj 
explain  why  Jonas,  B.  of  Orleans  (8*21-^i 
whom  Louis  has  directed  to  refute  C.,  did  cot 
publish  his  work  (de  ctdtii  imaffinum,  BihL  P.  P. 
Max.,  XIV.)  until,  after  Louis'  death,  C.':*  npin- 
ions  were  revived  by  some  follower*  (840'. 
But  neither  Jonas  nor  Dungal  treat  the  matter 
in  the  Romish  sense,  they  merely  charge  C.with 
going  to  extremes. — ^C.  is  considered  by  msnT. 
not  only  as  a  predecessor,  but  the  founder  uf 
the  Waldenses  (so  Liger,  Hahn,  &c.).  Ibis 
modern  view,  however,  has  no  historicalkv^b; 
it  has  long  been  abandoned  by  students  of  ibis 
subject.  And  yet  C.'s  views  certainly  were  heli 
for  some  time  in  Italy. — {See  Ilisi,'litUr,dik 
France,  IV.,  223,  &c. ;  Rudeusach,  /.  c:  C. 
Schmidt,  in  lUgen*s  ZUch,  f,  d.  Hist  TM>, 
1843,  II.,  39,  Ac).  C.  Schmidt.* 

Gleman^eSy  Nicclaus  de  ClemangOs,  born 
1360,  in  ClemangeK,  Champagne,  obtained  his 
education  in  the  College  of  Navarra,  Paris.  Id 
1381  he  delivered  lectures,  as  Mag,  art.  After 
five  years  he  studied  theology  at  Navarra,  ander 
Peter  d'Ailly  and  Qerson.  "^In  1391  he  tiugbt 
theology  as  Baccalaureus.  In  1393  he  tr» 
chosen  rector  of  the  University,  and  took  a  most 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  University 
during  the  Papal  schism  ;  he  wrote  most  of  the 
letters,  &c.,  sent  to  Kings  and  the  Popes  apoa 
the  subject. — Benedict  XIII.  having  discovered 
his  abilities,  called  him  to  Avignon,  as  his  wen- 
tary.  C.  was  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  tBe 
bann  under  which  Benedict  XIII.  placed  France. 
Accused  before  the  king,  and  threatened  vith 
imprisonment,  he  concealed  himself  fur  a  time 
among  the  Carthusians  of  A^alprofond,  then  with 
those  of  Fontaine-du-bosc.  In  these  retreats  he 
studied  his  neglected  Bible,  and  wrote  sevpral 
works :  J)e  frudu  eremi,  upon  the  advantage 
of  solitude ;  De  frudu  rerum  adversamm,  the 
benefits  of  adversity ;  De  noris  festitiiatibm, 
Ac,  against  multiplying  holidays ;  Dt  studio 
theol,,  advice  to  a  young  theologian. 

The  writings  of  C.  show  how,  with  a  spirit 
refined  by  classical  pursuits,  and  purified  bj  a 
devout  study  of  the  Bible,  he  was  enabled  to 
shun,  both  the  barren  subtleties  of  Scholasticisin, 
and  the  gloomy  speculations  of  a  false  mysti- 
cism. No  less  pious  and  bumble  than  be  wu 
learned,  be  remained  obedient  to  bis  Church, 
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nd  sought  his  salvation  in  Christ  alone,  as  set 
9rth  in  the  gospel.  He  ascribed  the  declension 
f  the  Church  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible.  To 
he  decrees  of  a  Council  ho  would  not  give  as- 
eot  unless  it  was  composed  of  truly  pious  men. 
le  thought  outward  ceremonies  of  no  avail  if  the 
leart  was  not  right.  lie  also  shared  d'Aillj's  and 
Person's  liberal  views  upon  Church  government. 
0pp.  K.  de  Clem.t  £p.  tc.  112).  He  asserted 
hat  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  a  General 
/ouncil,  and  this  again  to  the  Bible.  He  doubted 
rhether  ever  a  General  C.  had  been  led  by  the 
>pirlt,  who  never  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  worldly 
aen ;  a  C.  composed  of  such  was  not  the  Church. 
?be  Church  is  infallible,  but  is  only  where  the 
Ipirit  is,  and  onlv  God  knows  who  are  his ;  there 
oay  be  times  when  '*  in  sola  potest  mulUreula 
oergratiam  manere  Eccle$iaJ*  Here  Clemanges 
itters  the  Evangelical  principles  of  the  invisible 
/hurch.  Many  of  his  writings  upon  these  points 
fe  lost :  probably  they  have  been  suppressed, 
^rom  his  asylum  in  Clemanges  he  was  oflen 
ailed  to  public  offices  in  Pans,  but  he  long  re- 
used to  quit  the  favorite  and  salubrious  valley. 
U  length  he  exchanged  his  canonry  in  Langres 
ur  one  in  Bayeuz.  His  conscience  not  allowing 
lim  to  hold  more  than  one  prebend,  he  declined 
everal  sinecures.  Little  is  known  of  his  last 
ears.  In  1421,  at  Cbartres,  he  publicly  vindi- 
ated  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  In 
425  he  resumed  his  lectures  upon  elocution  and 
beology,  in  Navarra.  Here  he  ended  his  days. 
I^he  date  of  his  death  was  not  even  given 
•n  his  epitaph.'  Some  of  C.'s  letters,  prayers, 
ind  verses,  with  a  comm.  on  Isaiah,  and  other 
racts,  still  exist  in  MSS.  in  many  libraries, 
lost  of  his  works  were  collected  by  John  Ly- 
ius,  Leyden,  1613,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  Biogr.  by 
jauxov.  Hist,  gymnasii  regii  Navarrae,  in  his 
rorks.  Vol.  IV. ;  Dcpin,  in  0pp.  Gersoniit  I. ; 
specially  Adolph  Mitntz,  Nic.  Cl6m.,  sa  vie  et 
es  icrits :  Strassburg,  1846,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt.* 
Clement  of  Borne  (Romanus).  The  infer- 
nation  we  haw  respecting  the  life  of  this  emi- 
lent  man,  highly  as  he  was  esteemed  by  the 
primitive  Church,  is  very  limited.  That  he  was 
he  same  Clement  spoken  of  by  Paul,  Phil.  4 :  3, 
s  Origen  already,  and  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
erome,  and  others,  as  well  as  some  modem 
rriters,  especially  the  Roman  critic  Wocher, 
•nd  C.  £.  Francke,  have  maintained,  is  scarcely 
irobable.  The  Clement  spoken  of  by  Paul  was 
n  inhabitant  of  Philippi,  and  a  member  of  the 
/hurch  at  that  place ;  as  he  was  still  there  at  the 
ime  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  as  Irenseus 
iocs  not  mention  it  to  his  praise,  as  he  certainly 
rould  have  done,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
le  was  the  same  individual.  (In  opposition  to 
his  opinion,  consult  Mbtkr,  Comment,  ad  l,c.; 
Iepele,  p.  P.  App.  Opera  ad  III. :  Tubingen, 
847 ;  KiTscHL,  Gescb.  d.  Enstehung  d.  altkathol. 
Urche,  284).  The  statement  of  Chrysostom, 
hat  he  was  the  constant  companion  of  Paul,  is 
till  more  exceptionable.  The  tradition  which 
nnobles  his  name,  and  which  is  first  positively 

Wo  have  not  alluded  to  the  Tracts:  de  rHtua  EceU- 
iotf  or  de  eorrnpto  EccL  ttatu,  uiually  ascribed  to  C, 
eoauie  it  is  now  settled  that  he  is  not  their  author. 
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stated  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions,  and  from  thence  transferred  to 
later  publications,  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
quiry is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  So  the  im- 
pression that  he  must  have  been  of  imperial  de- 
scent, because  he  was  highly  edncatea  and  ac- 
complished, was  produced  probably  by  con- 
founding him  witn  the  consular  Flaviun  Cle- 
ment, who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. — There 
is  still  greater  difficulty  in  regard  to  his  epis- 
copate. According  to  bis  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians — admitting  it  to  be  genuine  —  he 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Church 
at  Rome,  to  whicn  the  Sfupherd  Hermas  also  testi- 
fies. Tradition  makes  him  also  Bishop  c>f  Rome, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  his  place 
in  the  order  of  succession.  According  to  Jerome, 
the  oldest  Latin  tradition,  he  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Peter.  (Comp.  Uhlhorn,  die  Ilomilien 
und  Recogn.  d.  CI.  Rom. :  Gottingcn,  1854,  81, 
&>Q.\  According  to  TertuUian  he  was  ord.ained 
by  Peter.  Others  have  Linus  to  precede  him. 
Irenseus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  ( Cat.  Scr.  eccles., 
15),  by  placing  Cletus  and  Anacletus  between 
Linus,  remove  Clement  still  further  from  Peter. 
The  attempt  made  in  early  times  to  harraonizo 
these  statements,  only  resulted  in  new  theories. 
Thus  Rufinus,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Recognitions,  assumes  that  Linus  and  Cle- 
tus were  Bishops  during  Peter's  lifetime,  but 
died  before  him,  and  in  this  way  it  happened 
that  Clement  was  ordained  by  Peter;  this  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  by  Bede  and  many  others. 
Epiphanius  is  of  the  opinion  that  Clement  retired 
from  his  office  for  a  time,  and  that  Linus  and 
Cletus  attended  to  its  duties  until  he  again  re- 
sumed it.  The  order  of  succef<>ion  adopted  by 
modern  Rome  is:  Peter,  Linus,  Clement,  Cletus, 
Anacletus.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
here  altogether  in  the  sphere  of  tradition,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  reference  to  Peter's  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  and  our  task  is  not  so  much 
critically  to  inquire  concerning  a  particular 
order,  as  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  traditions. 
As  to  the  idea  of  a  proper  episcopate,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  itself,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  in  his  day.  The  idea 
was  transferred  to  primitive  times  at  the  later 
period,  and  as  the  leading  presbyters  became 
Bishops,  the  list  was  carried  back  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  as  one  and  then  another  was  made 
prominent,  it  became  difficult  to  determine  the 
order  of  succession.  The  oldest  and  most  reli- 
able tradition  after  all  is  that  of  IrensBus,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  impartial  investigations 
of  Eusebius,  which  arranges  them  thus :  Peter, 
Linus,  Cletus,  Clement.  From  the  first  epistle, 
admitting  its  genuineness,  there  is  very  little  to 
be  gathered  of  the  particulars  of  Clement's  life 
— not  even  enough  to  decide  whether  he  wns  of 
Jewish  or  Gentile  descent.  Tillemont,  from  the 
expression  "^at^  ijft^v  'Ioubo^,"  and  similar 
phrases,  inferred  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish 
Christian.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  Both 
his  life  and  his  death  are  involved  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  tradition.  Of  his  martyrdom,  Irenceus, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome  know  nothing.  Rvjinus  and 
Zosimus  are  the  first  to  call  him  **  martyr." 
Later,  we  meet  with  the  report  in  the  /uapvvpcoy 
tov  oytov  Kxrjiivtos  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and 
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exist  immediately  after  the  npostolio  age." 
.  fchia  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  Church  discifh 
t  of  the  Epistle  is  precisely  the  best  evidence 
\a  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  more 
y  with  the  institutions  of  the  apostolic  period 
a  that  of  any  of  the  post-apostoHc  writmgs. 
(nt  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  was  also  called 
»  (question.  Thus,  by  Bignon,  in  1633,  in 
loaition  to  Hugo  Orotius ;  by  Mosheim,  who 
iposed  that  chapters  11, 12, 23-28, 40-45,  50, 
■e  all  interpolations.  Neander  also  doubted 
authenticity.  Mosheim  was  answered  by 
fUe,  The  best  argument,  however,  in  favor 
ta  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection 
he  train  of  thought  Still,  in  the  only  existing 
•.  there  is  a  gap  after  chap.  57.  One  leaf  at  least 
i  wanting,  but  as  the  proper  theme  was 
sady  exhausted,  this  was  of  no  particular  im- 
iance.  In  this  way,  the  omisHion  of  the 
tement  of  the  pseudo- Justinian  Qncestionea  et 
tponsiones  ad  orthodoxas,  that  Clement  con- 
ted  the  Sibyls  respecting  the  punishment  of 
wicked  by  fire,  may  be  accounted  for.  (Iren, 
Haer.). 

Is  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  (at  first 
^eraily  thought  to  have  been  about  68),  there 
(till  a  difference  of  opinion.  More  recently  it 
I  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
caitian.  So  Gieseler,  Bunsen,  and  others. — 
e  occasion  of  the  Epistle  was  a  division  in  the 
rinthian  Church.  (Comp.  c.  1:  "respi  tuv 
^ittDvpLivtw  (fta)  fi  iffuv  ftfta/yfidtiav  — ytf pc  ftuspa$ 
a^oaiov  O'taata^**),  This  was  brought  to  the 
swledge  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Epis- 
written  in  its  name,  was  designed  to  com- 
le  the  strife.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Kcnlty  was  substantially  the  same  with  that 
ich  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul.  It  was 
raght  about  by  a  few  factious  individuals, 
0  opposed  the  elders,  and  carried  a  large  part  of 
t  congregation  with  them.  The  strife  certainly 

8  not  concerning  the  episcopate.  This  fno- 
nsness  led  to  other  irregularities.  But  al- 
mgh  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  was  the 
incipal  object  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  only  the 
aller  part  that  is  taken  up  directly  with  it. 
proceeds,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  general  to 
}  particular.  After  an  introduction^  in  which 
)  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  adverted 

and  the  existing  state  of  the  congregation  is 
npared  with  what  it  was  before,  we  have,  in 

9  first  part,  some  general  admonitions  intended 
allay  the  strife.  The  whole  difficulty  is  traced 
envy  and  bad  feeling,  and  the  parties  are  ad- 
mished  to  repentance  and  obedience,  humility, 
ace  and  unity.  Subsequently  the  admonitions 
came  more  definite,  proceeding  from  the  Chris- 
in  principle  of  faith.  Tho  writer  then  takes 
)  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  which  he 
pends  a  section  in  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
surrection,  as  the  ground  of  further  admoni- 
m.  This  part  closes  with  a  statement  of  the 
Hbod  of  salvation,  and  an  exposition  of  tho 
ilrini         'ustification  and  good  works,  inter- 

izhortation.  The  second  part^  in 
the  character  of  the  whole  Epis- 
;he  way  was  prepared  by  the  re- 
istians  are  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
rf  the  necessity  of  subordination 


nnd  positive  regulations  in  particular.  It  then 
adverts  to  the  condition  of  theCorinthian  Church, 
and  in  this  way  arrives  at  the  proper  object  of 
the  Epistle,  and  exhausts  its  theme.  The  omis- 
sion already  alluded  to,  occurs  at  the  close  of 
this  part.  Then  comes  the  conclusion:  prayer 
for  the  congregation,  a  request  soon  to  send  the 
messengers  back,  and  benediction. 

The  Dogmatic  views  of  Clement  are  closely 
allied  to  Paulinism.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle 
diflfers  from  other  writings  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  The  Epistle,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fies the  Pauline  standpoint.  But  in  admitting 
this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  by  what  outward  influences 
these  modifications  were  brought  about,  whether 
by  the  interweaving  of  Jewish-Christian  notions, 
or  by  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  proper  me- 
dium for  the  reconciliation  of  existing  antago- 
nisms. Though  it  may  be  most  correct  to  sup- 
pose the  system  to  be  an  onward  development 
of  Paulinism,  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  inherent 
progression,  but  rather  of  a  declension,  the 
commencement  of  a  rapid  dissolution  of  a  sys- 
tem, which,  in  its  fulness  and  depth,  was  no 
longer  clearly  anprehended.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Paulinism,  justification  by  fnith,  is 
decidedly  expressed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  so  in  stronger  language  than  Clement  makes 
use  of,  when  he  says:  **  Kai  ^fin^  ol^v  dca  ^sXr^pux-eof 
avtov  iv  Xpifff^f  ^^(Jov  x>cr]^vttif  ov  di  totrfiav 
6ixiuovfie^t  ov6i  6ia  rtj^  ^ftcrepa;  oo^'of ,  tj  0wi(THa$, 
^  cvffffSciaf,  fj  lpyu»'.  wv  xatiipyandfif^  in  ouiotijti 
xopdJof'  aXXa  Bia  f ^j  niattui.  6i  jJj  navtoi  tov  art 
auitpo^  o  9tavtoxpdro>p  Btos  iJixauotTfy."  So,  to- 
gether with  tlie  proposition  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ,  we  also  have :  Christ  Hhed  his  blood  for 
our  redemption,  (ch.  7  :  "wj  htiv  tifitov  tut  ^eC* 
[atfw.]  avtov  ott  6td  ttj»  rifiitipav  (jutripiav  ix^v'^v 
fta^tl  t'<J  x6<jfi'o  fKtavoia^  Z^P^v  vrtv^viyxev.**  If, 
however,  we  object  to  tho  assertion  of  Jiilschl, 
that  "Clement  regarded  tho  death  of  Christ 
simply  as  a  moral  act  of  humility  and  patience," 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  Hilgenfeld^  that,  upon  this  point, 
there  is  at  most  but  a  slight  departure  from  the 
Pauline  view.  The  most  essential  and  signifi- 
cant difference  is,  that  Clement  fails  to  make  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  the  object  of  faith  in  a 
living  way.  The  propositions:  Christ  has  shed 
his  blood  for  us,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
are  so  presented,  that  one  might  think  Paul  and 
Clement  were  perfectly  agreed ;  but  nowhere  in 
the  Epistle  are  they  exhibited  as  the  proper  con- 
tents of  faith.  Thus,  they  are  without  meaning, 
and  Clement  seeks  to  give  them  another  inter- 
pretation, as  if  Christ's  death  was  nothing  more 
than  an  example,  and  in  this  respect  was  of  great 
importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  must 
have  God  for  its  object,  and  thus  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  the  faith  to  which  Clement  exclu- 
sively had  reference.  This  lessening  of  the  con- 
tents of  faith  operates  very  decidedly  upon  the 
further  construction  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
Faith  thus  defined  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  \^  ■« 
precisely  here,  in  treating  of  tho  relation  of  fi 
to  good  works,  that  we  see  the  greatest  di^ 
ence  between  Clement  and  Paul.  If,  accor 
to  Paul,  good  works  necessarily  flow  from 
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still  later  in  a  writing  of  Epbraioi,  B.  ▼.  Cbenoo, 
also  pabliflhed  by  Cotelin. 

Of  the  namerous  writings  ascribed  to  Clement, 
but  few  are  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and  none 
are  altogether  undinputed.    The  name  uf  Cle- 
ment, on  account  of  his  actual  historical  posi- 
tion and  significance,  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  common  name  for  all  writings  upon 
Church  Constitutions  and  Discipline;  at  least 
all  that  are  apocryphal  bear  it.    The  most  re- 
markable of  those  disputed  are:  1)  The  Homilies^ 
the  Becoffnitions,  the  Epitome,  and  generally 
the  different  works  included  under  the  name  of 
Clementine  literature — ^2)  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions (see  Art).    Others  are  disposed  to  add : 
3)  The  two,  still  extant,  Syriac  Epistles  to  the 
virgins.    These  were  discovered  by  Wettstein, 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  1752. 
They  contain  eihortations  and  rules  of  conduct 
for  persons  of  both  sexes ;  the  second  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  such  as  travel,  in  which  the 
author  also  proposes  himself  as  a  pattern.    Wett- 
stein regards  the  letters  as  genuine,  but  they 
are  disputed  by  Lardner  and  Venema.     More 
recently  Zingerle  and  Mohler  adopted  the  opin- 
ion of  Wettstein,  but  the  most  of  the  critics  are 
disposed  to  reject  them.     Whether  Epiphanius, 
Haer.  XXX.,  15,  refers  to  them,  is  very  ques- 
tionable, although  Jerome  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  them.     The  other  testimony 
which  Wettstein  and  Zingerle  adduce  is  of  no 
account,  still  less  the  supposed  similarity  in 
point  of  style  and  sentiment  to  the  real  Clement. 
The  modes  of  thought,  and  especially  the  morals 
and  practice  they  exhibit,  show  that  these  let- 
ters belong  to  a  later  period.    Especially  is  this 
seen  in  the  circumstance,  that  they  denounce 
the  abuse  of  the  custom  of  ascetics  of  both  sexes 
living  together,  which  had  already  been  adverted 
to  in  Shepherd  Hermes,  and  was  condemned  by 
TertuUian,  and  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  was  also 
particularly  opposed  by  the  Synods.    To  this 
period,  not  a  great  while  before  Cyprian,  in  all 
probability  these  letters  belong.     Whether  the 
Syriac  text  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek, 
which  is  very  probable,  or  is  the  original,  will 
admit  of  further  investigation. — 4)  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  two  Eputiles  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  first  was  discovered  in  the  celebrated  Cod, 
Alex.f  sent  by  Ci/ril  Laanis,  1628.  to  Charles  I., 
of  England.    At  the  end  of  this  MS.,  there  are 
two  letters  of  Clement,  which  were  published 
at  Oxford,  1633 ;  revised  by   WoUon  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1718;  and  a^ain  by  Jacobson  at  Oxford, 
1838  and  1840.— a)  The  so-called  second  Epistle^ 
of  which  we  have  only  fragmente,  has  not  even 
the  form  of  a  letter.    It  is  a  part  of  a  sermon, 
addressed  to  his  readers  as  "o^fXtot:*'  ovfu;  Sh 

fCfpft  xptfov  (wyfcoy  xai  wxpwv,  exhorting  them  to 
do  good  works,  and  to  faithfulness  under  persecu- 
tion ;  it  also  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Although  some  have  maintained  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  epistle,  it  now  is  generally  thought 
spurious.  The  earliest  witnesses  knew  of  but 
one  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Eose- 
bins  first  spoke  of  a  second,  and  does  it  hesita- 
tingly. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  read 
in  the  churches,  together  with  the  first,  and  this 
may  account  for  ite  reception  into  the   Cod, 


Alex,,  and  the  notice  of  it  by  Epiph.  Fder., 
XXX.,  15.     Still,  it  may  be  this  Epistle  to  Vir- 
gins that  he  here  intends,  as  he  nowhere  eli« 
speaks  of  a  second  letter  of  Clement.     This  d^ 
ficiency  as  to  external  testimony,  the  great  di^ 
ference  of  style  and  execution,  its  dogmatic  di«- 
similarity,  and  inadaptation  to  the  age,  and  th 
fact  that  c.  11  is  a  part  of  the  first  letter,  ckiiHT 
prove  that  it  is  not  genuine.     How  it  eain9U» 
be  ascribed  to  Clement  it  is  hnrd  to  fat.    Gmhe. 
Mohler,  and  Hefde  suppose  that  it  was  one  if 
the    homilies    improperly  attributed    to   Itim. 
That  the  Epistle,  as  a  forgery,  was  fathered  opoi 
Clement  by  the  author  himself,  is  Tery  iniprcUa- 
ble.    It  acquired  his  name,  it  may  be,  bj  sii- 
take.    There  is  still  less  unanimiVy  ax  to  ih 
time  and  circumstances  of  its  production.    M  k 
probably  it  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  seet'Dc 
centurpTf  the  period  of  the  persecutions  of  tbt 
Christians,  and  the  bloom  of  Ono8tivt!«m.    i* 
respecte  ite  dogmatic  standpoint,   it  is  to  be 
found  in  advance  of  the  antithesis  of  Jnd.iirir:t 
Christianity  and  Paulinism,  with  some  affinitj  f..r 
the  former  and  with  somewhat  of  a  spccuhtWe 
cast.     It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  freqces: 
use  is  made  of  an  uncanonical  gospel,  the  Ezrp- 
tian,  which,  according  to  Origen's  PhiU^r.pk^ 
mena  (V.,  7,  p.  98),  was  very  prevalent  ainrc: 
the  Gnostics.---6)  The  first  Epistle  is  of  mo>t  im- 
portance, although  the  question  as  to  its  autb^- 
ticity  is  not  entirely  settled.     When  fir^t  pat> 
lished   it  was   generally  received    as   genuin?. 
Still,  Ibland,  Sedig,  and  Gisb.  Voeiius  were  us- 
decided,  and  Calovius  rejected   it.      At  a  h>: 
period  Semler  and  Ammon  again   disputeti  ii 
and  more    recently,   after  nil    diKcushioa   hi: 
ceased,  it  was  revived  by  Baur.     Schwrfjler  -sm 
for  rejecting  it,  whilst  Rothe^  Burisen,  JTiiej^  i 
&c.,  acknowledged  it.     Hilgenjeld   avoidi^  tiu 
question  of  authenticity.     lie   says   the  £:^'^ 
tie  does  not  claim  to  be  Clement's. — In  any  c^<^ 
the  writer  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Gentis' 
Christian  Church  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  -J 
the  first  century ;  and  as  the  name  was  atUi  h^> 
at  a  period  so  early,  there  could  not  well  l^r  i 
mistake  as  to  ite  author.      J^9/carp  aIi^:* 
makes  use  of  the  Epistle  (comp.  Gallandi,  Bl:  il 
I,  Proleg.  XIII.).     Hegesiptnts  knew  it  first  s« 
Clement's  (Euseb,  U,  E,,  III.,  16).     r>ion%»i^'. 
of  Corinth,  afiirms  that  it  was  read  there,  a^ 
attributed  to  Clement.    Irenaus  speak^i  of  ^i^ 
occasion  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  Clement  &<  *• 
author.      Clement  Alex,  quotes  him,  and  eit- 
with  the  formulary,  "o  onoottfKjoi  Kxsjuif^  xi-^t. 
Origen,  also,  as  ^*Apostolorum  discipulus." '  T 
these  we  may  add  the  later  testimony  of  Kusc^  \ 
and  Jerome,  so  that  there  is  no  writing  ^ii 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  that  has  as  ancient  >  * 
as  much  testimony  in  ite  favor.     Qe  next  ali-.- 
that  the   Epistle  frequently  quotes    from   t* 
£p.  to  the  Hebrews,  which  belong  to  the  p*> 
apostolic  age.    But  as  it  was  probably  vrr:i 
between  C2  and  67,  this  was  quite   pas5lt 
Again,  in  c.  47,  the  Corinthian  Church  is  cs4 ' 
dpjiiaia  ixMik^jM;  and  in  o.  44  presbyters  n" 
spoken  of,  who,  in  some  cases,  were  ordaine«i  ^ 
the  Apostles,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  other  j  ~ 
minent  men.  But  this  is  by  no  means  oonclu^  - 
Finally,  "  the  Epistle  presupposes  the  et^tabii^* 
ment  of  hierarchical  institutionsy  a«  they  ^ 
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lot  exist  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age." 
}at  t^is  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  Church  discifh 
ine  of  the  Epistle  is  precisely  the  best  evidence 
if  its  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  more 
ully  with  the  institutions  of  the  npostolio  period 
han  that  of  any  of  the  post-apostoHc  writings. 

But  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  was  also  called 
nto  question.  Thus,  by  Bignon,  in  1633,  in 
)pposttion  to  Hugo  Orotius ;  by  Mosheim^  who 
mpposed  that  chapters  11, 12,  23-28. 40-45,  50, 
^ere  all  interpolations.  Ntander  also  doubted 
U  authenticity.  Mosheim  was  answered  by 
Uefelt,  The  best  argument,  however,  in  favor 
)f  its  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection 
)f  the  train  of  thought  Still,  in  the  only  existing 
US.  there  is  a  gap  after  chap.  57.  One  leaf  at  least 
!ras  wanting,  but  as  the  proper  theine  was 
ilready  exhausted,  this  was  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. In  this  way,  the  omisHion  of  the 
statement  of  the  pseudo- Justinian  Qucestionea  et 
Responsiones  ad  orihodoxas,  that  Clement  con- 
mlted  the  Sibyls  respecting  the  punishment  of 
;he  wicked  by  fire,  may  be  accounted  for.  (Iren. 
id  Haer.), 

As  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  (at  first 
generally  thought  to  have  been  about  68),  there 
s  still  a  difference  of  opinion.  More  recently  it 
las  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
[)omitian.  So  Gieseler,  Bunscn,  and  others. — 
The  occasion  of  the  Epistle  was  a  division  in  the 
Corinthian  Church.      (Comp.  c.  1:  **t<tpi  tdv 

tai  dyoaiov  6ta/ftt^*^),  This  was  brought  to  the 
cnowledge  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Epis- 
le  written  in  its  name,  was  designed  to  com- 
)ose  the  strife.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
iifficulty  was  substantially  the  same  with  that 
vhich  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul.  It  was 
}rought  about  by  a  few  factious  individuals, 
rho  opposed  the  elders,  and  carried  a  large  part  of 
he  congregation  with  them.  The  strife  certainly 
ras  not  concerning  the  episcopate.  This  fao- 
;ioasnes8  led  to  other  irregularities.  But  al- 
hough  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  was  the 
)rincipal  object  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  only  the 
smaller  part  that  is  taken  up  directly  with  it. 
[t  proceeds,  upon  tho  whole,  from  the  general  to 
he  particular.  After  an  iiUroduetion^  in  which 
he  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  adverted 
o,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  congregation  is 
compared  with  what  it  was  before,  we  have,  in 
he  first  partt  some  general  admonitions  intended 
o  allay  the  strife.  The  whole  difficulty  is  traced 
0  envy  and  bad  feeling,  and  the  parties  are  ad- 
nonishcd  to  repentance  and  obedience,  humility, 
)cace  and  unity.  Subsequently  the  admonitions 
)ecame  more  definite,  proceeding  from  the  Chris- 
ian  principle  of  faith.  Tho  writer  then  takes 
ip  the  secon3"^Borrting  of  Christ,  to  which  he 
ippends  a  section  in  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
'esLirrection,  as  the  ground  of  further  admoni- 
ion.  This  part  closes  with  a  statement  of  the 
nethod  of  salvation,  and  an  exposition  of  tho 
loctrines  of  justification  and  good  works,  inter- 
ningled  with  exhortation.  The  second  part,  in 
inrmony  with  the  character  of  the  whole  Epis- 
le,  far  which  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  re- 
nark,  that  Christians  are  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
hen  treats  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in 
general,  and  of  the  necessity  of  subordination 


nnd  positive  regulations  in  particular.  It  then 
adverts  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  in  this  way  arrives  at  the  proper  object  of 
the  Epistle,  and  exhausts  its  theme.  The  omis- 
sion already  alluded  to,  occurs  at  the  close  of 
this  part.  Then  comes  the  conclusion :  prayer 
for  the  congregation,  a  request  soon  to  send  the 
messengers  back,  and  benediction. 

The  Vogmatic  views  of  Clement  are  closely 
allied  to  Paulinism.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle 
diflfers  from  other  writings  or  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  The  Epistle,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fies the  Pauline  standpoint.  But  in  admitting 
this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  by  what  outward  influences 
these  modifications  were  brought  about,  whether 
by  the  interweaving  of  Jewish-Christian  notions, 
or  by  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  proper  me- 
dium for  the  reconciliation  of  existing  antogo- 
nisms.  Though  it  may  be  most  correct  to  sup- 
pose the  system  to  be  an  onward  development 
of  Paulinism,  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  inherent 
progression,  but  rather  of  a  declension,  the 
commencement  of  a  rapid  dissolution  of  a  sys- 
tem, which,  in  its  fulness  and  depth,  was  no 
longer  clearly  apprehended.  Tho  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Paulinism,  justification  by  fiiith,  is 
decidedly  expressed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  so  in  stronger  language  than  Clement  makes 
use  of,  when  ho  says:  **  Kat  ^/itc(  oC'v  5ea  ^sXif/taf  o; 
avrov  h  Xpierr*^  Iijoov  xXr^ivtt^,  ov  W  cavrwv 
SiXMOvjuE^Or,  ovdc  5cA  r>7$  ^uerepa;  oo^af,  ^  (TweoHi);, 
^  cv(Tf|3eui{,  r  Cfiytoy,  Civ  xarstpyouia^c^  iv  oaiorfjti 
xap5ta$*  aXTua  5ta  r^j  niattu^,  6i  tj^  jtavta^  tov  ait 
auHivo^  o  rtavtoxpdn^  0f6f  ijixouofffv."  So,  to- 
gether with  tlie  proposition  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ,  we  also  have:  Christ  Hhed  his  blood  for 
our  redemption,  (ch.  7  :  "wj  httv  n^toy  rw  ^sw 
[oZ/ta]  avfov  ott  6m  tri»  fifutfpav  autrjpiav  ix^v^v 
7ta»tl  t(^  x6<ffifi>  fistaifoiai  X^9^^  vrtr^vtyxtv,"  If, 
however,  we  olyect  to  the  assertion  of  RUschl, 
that  "Clement  regarded  tho  death  of  Christ 
simply  as  a  moral  act  of  humility  and  patience,'' 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  Hilgenfddt  that,  upon  this  point, 
there  is  at  most  but  a  slight  departure  fnim  the 
Pauline  view.  The  most  essential  and  signifi- 
cant difference  is,  that  Clement  fails  to  make  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  the  object  of  faith  in  a 
living  way.  The  propositions :  Christ  has  shed 
his  blood  for  us,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
are  so  presented,  that  one  might  think  Paul  and 
Clement  were  perfectly  agreed  ;  but  nowhere  in 
the  Epistle  are  they  exhibited  as  the  proper  con- 
tents of  faith.  Thus,  they  are  without  meaning, 
and  Clement  seeks  to  give  them  another  inter- 
pretation, as  if  Christ's  death  was  nothing  more 
than  an  example,  and  in  this  respect  was  of  great 
importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  must 
have  Ood  for  its  object,  and  thus  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  the  faith  to  which  Clement  exclu- 
sively had  reference.  This  lessoning  of  the  con- 
tents of  faith  operates  verv  decidedly  upon  the 
further  construction  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
Faith  thus  defined  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  it  ia 
precisely  here,  in  treating  of  tho  relation  of  faith 
to  good  works,  that  we  see  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  Clement  and  Paul.  If,  accordin 
to  Paul,  good  works  necessarily  flow  from  fait 
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ft8  their  origin  and  source,  Clement  places  them 
along  side  of  faith,  and  as  they  have  no  proper 
connection  with  it,  they  necessarilv  derive  their 
principle  from  the  will  of  Qod.  (Comp.  ch.  33 
with  Rom.  6:1).  Not  as  though  good  works  in 
addition  to  faith  were  necessary  in  order  to  jus- 
tification—  for  any  such  view,  justification  by 
faith  alone  is  too  strongly  expressed  —  but  they 
maintain  a  position  quite  independent  of  faith, 
and  Clement  knows  no  way  of  uniting  them. 
Thus,  according  to  Clement,'  good  works  rest 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  He  always 
refers  them  exclusively  to  the  divine  will,  and 
for  this  reason  obedience,  very  naturally,  is  pro- 
minently insisted  upon,  and  such  great  importr 
ance  is  attached  to  the  legal  conformity  of  the 
Christian  life,  that  the  doctrine  of  "justification 
by  faith  alone"  seems  to  have  lost  all  signifi- 
cancy,  and  the  impression  is  made  that  the 
Pauline  terms  arc  nothing  more  than  modes  of 
speech  without  life,  deprived  as  they  are  of  the 
profound  and  affecting  sense  they  had  with 
Faul.  The  circumstance,  too,  is  not  without 
significance,  that  the  writer,  whilst  he  appears 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
IlebrewR,  makes  very  little  account  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  to  which,  as  an  elder  in  the 
Roman  Church,  he  must  have  had  immediate 
access. — As  to  the  idea  of  Church  order  it  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  Epistle  simply  re- 
cognises presbyters  at  the  head  of  the  congre- 
gation— not  properly  Bishops,  and  vet  the  pro- 
minent position  of  Clement  himself  indicates 
already  the  first  step  towards  the  elevation  of 
Bishops  over  presbyters.  Presbvters  and  dea- 
cons were  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  with 
authority  to  ordain  others  to  succeed  them  in 
regular  succession  after  their  death.  (Comp. 
Bothe,  Baur,  Bunsen,  Bitschl,  Hilgenfdd),  They 
constituted,  as  distinguished  from  the  laitv,  a 
New  Test,  priesthood,  of  which  the  0.  T.  priest- 
hood was  a  typical  symbol,  though  far  inferior. 
But  of  a  specific  priesthood,  and  a  hierarchical 
exclusion  of  the  laity,  the  Epistle  knows  nothing. 
(Comp.  Bif^chl,  ultk.  Kirche  p.  410,  &e. ;  Edgen- 
ftld,  Ap.  Vdter,  89,  Ac). 

Uhlhorn.— Dr.  Wolff, 
Clement,  Fbpe.-^IL,  Dec.  24,  1046— Oct  9, 
1047.  After  the  removal  of  Gregory  VI.  for 
simony.  King  Henry  III.  swayed  authority  over 
Rome  and  the  Church.  The  people  of  Rome 
renounced  their  right  of  election,  perhaps 
through  fear  of  the  king,  or  bribery.  Henry 
was  clothed  with  the  patrician  dignity,  and  the 
right  of  choosing  a  Pope.  On  Dec.  24, 1046,  he 
constrained  Suidgar,  B.  of  Bamberg,  of  a  noble 
family,  to  take  the  Apostolic  chair.  S.  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  II. ;  he  was  the  first  German 
Pope  elevated  by  Imperial  influence.  He  died 
(perhaps  of  poison  aaministercd  by  embittered 
Romans)  after  9  months'  reign.— HL,  PaoXo^ 
or  Paolino  Escolaii,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Palestrina,  was  chosen  at  Pisa, 
Dec.  19,  1187.  Political  strifes  had  compelled 
the  Popes  to  leave  Rome  44  years  previously. 
C.'s  first  aim  was  to  eet  back.  The  Romans, 
weary  of  dissensions,  listened  to  bis  overtures. 
Conditions  being  proposed  and  ratified  he  en- 
tered the  city  amia  great  rejoicings. — The  East 
ow  claimed  C.'s  attention.     The  tidings  of 


Salodin's  entry  into  Jemsalem  (Get.  3, 11^ 
struck  Christendom  with  constematiDn,  aih! 
kindled  an  enthusiasm  exceeding  thai  of  ttw 
first  crusade.  C.  sent  legates  to  all  the  Cbrir 
tian  princes,  ordered  daUy  pravers  for  the  d^ 
livery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  sttDmoned  sii 
ChrisUans  to  the  rescue.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
was  among  the  first  to  take  the  cross.  A&er 
the  death  of  Henry  II..  the  kings  of  France  ajhi 
England  were  also  enlisted. — G.  also  saom^ed 
in  adjusting  the  dispute  between  the  Rosaan  See 
and  King  William,  of  Scotland,  tonchiog  the  h- 
cumbency  of  St.  Andrews,  by  concediog  (Mtrcl 
13, 1189)  to  the  Scottish  Church,  that  none  bai 
a  native  Scot  should  be  appointed  legate  ortr 
it.  It  was  thus  released  from  subjection  to  t^ 
Archb.  of  York.— C.  died  March  25, 1191,  Be 
sides  his  official  merits,  hia  private  chsncte: 

was  without  reproach. IV,,  Gui  Fnkodi^j 

Le  Gros,  of  a  knightly  family  of  Provence,  w 
first  a  soldier,  then  a  jurist  and  advocate  at  tk 
court  of  Louis  IX.    He  was  married,  and  hi 
two  daughters.    Grief,  at  the  death  of  his  viic. 
led  him  to  enter  the  clerical  ranks.    His  tsie&t 
for  business  soon  secured  for  him  the  Cardioir* 
dignity.    On  Feb.  5,  1265,   the  French  puij 
succeeded  in  electing  him  Pope.    But  the  dis- 
tractions of  Italy  made  him  hesitate  to  accept 
He  secretly  reached  Yiterbo,  where  he  geoenllj 
remained  with  his  court.    His  entire  pootificat/ 
was  occupied  with  Sicilian  aflTairs.    He  sem^ 
shut  up  to  the  policy  of  Innocent  lY.,  aimio^at 
the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufiens.    CbarK 
of  Anjou,  to  whom  Urban  lY.  had  offered  iHf 
Sicilian  kingdom,  was  soon  expected  to  lea-l 
Rome.     If  the  Pope  abandoned  the  Frfnt'i 
league,  every  prop  would  be  gone.    The  M 
of  a  century  lay  between  Manfred  and  tb 
Church.      When    Charles,    therefore,  arrirai 
(May  21, 12G5),  the  Cardinals  appointed  bjtiM 
Pope  made  an  agreement  by  which  the  kiDga<*a 
of  Apulia  was  granted  to  Charles,  and  be  en- 
gaged to  pay  certain  sums  of  money,  sxid  0Tr^ 
throw  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Fred^ 
rick  II.      But  the  arrogance  of  Charles,  bi! 
wretched  outfit,  combined  with  oUier  erils  tv 
make  Clement  cry  out :  **  Would  there  had  ofve; 
been  an  Apulian  kingdom."     He  even  eont^iD' 
plated  negotiations  with  Manfred,  when  iidhp 
of  the  day  of  Benevento,  and  M.'s  death,  oiri^^l 
The  cruelty  and  covetousness  of  the  victor  fili'  ^ 
the  Pope  with  horror.  In  vain  he  begged  Cbarr' 
to  act  as  a  conqueror,  not  as  an  avenger.  Cbaric^ 
even  refused  compliance  with  his  part  of  tb^? 
contract.    Bitter  words  were  exchanged.   O 
ment's  humanity  and  nobleness  were  in  strxn*: 
contrast  with   the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  bi* 
confederate.    And  yet  he  was  bound  It  tk 
animosity  existing  between  Rome  and  the  II  *; 
henstaudens.     At  this  juncture  the  youthful 
Conradin  entered  Italy.     He  and  his  Gbibellio^ 
adherents  were  laid  under  the  ban.    He  gairt;*- 
a  victory  at  Amo.     Still  Charles  was  not  di*- 
cournged.   The  Romans  received  the  young  ben- 
amid  shoutings,  and,  drunk  with  the  victory,  hf 
stood  upon  the  Capitol.    But  his  fortuoe  endti 
with  the  battle  of  Tagliocosso.    The  result  of 
that  day  must  have  pleased  Clement ;  bat  it  can- 
not be  proven  that  ne  even  knew  of  Coorsdio  i 
execution.    Ho  died  Nov.  29,  1268.    He  va^ 
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an  upright,  noble  man.  His  opposition  to  nepo- 
tism was  the  more  honorable  as  he  bad  many  poor 

relatives,  and  two  daughters. V.,  Bertrand 

d\igousU  son  of  an  Aquitanian  nobleman.  lie 
wns  appointed  Archb.  of  Bordeaux  hj  Boniface 
VIIL,  and  was  then  thought  one  of  his  warmest 
adherents,  and  personally  opposed  to  Philip  the 
Fair,  of  France.  After  Benedict's  XI.  death,  the 
Italian  Cardinals  used  every  device  to  carry 
their  measures  against  France,  but  were  at 
lenj^th  outdone.  The  French  Cardinals  proposed 
the  Archb.  of  Bordeaux,  because  they  knew 
that  he  had  parted  with  more  than  his  honor  for 
the  sake  of  money  and  the  triple  tiara.  He  was 
zhosen  June  5, 1305 ;  but  not  until  he  had  sworn 
by  the  host  to  fulfil  six  conditions,  one  being  to 
accuse  Boniface  of  heresy.  The  sixth  was  kept 
aiccret,  but  probably  related  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Papal  court  to  France.  Clement  was  crowned 
in  Lyons,  then  resided  in  Bordeaux  and  Poiotiers, 
ind  could  never  be  induced  to  visit  Rome.  In 
jpriog,  1309,  ho  removed  his  whole  court  to 
\vignon.  Then  began  the  70  years  humiliation 
)f  the  Romish  Church  under  the  French  sceptre. 
Element  abandoned  himself  to  avarice,  nepo- 
;ism,  simony,  and  was  even  accused  of  amorous 
otrigucs. — Although  he  strove  to  withstand  the 
yranny  and  cupidity  of  Philip,  resistance  was 
'utile.  lie  was  even  compelled  to  become  the 
cing's  tool  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the 
femplars  (by  the  Council  of  Vienne,  Oct.  16, 
1311,  and  the  Bull  of  May  6,  1312).  Simulta- 
icously  with  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  the 
charge  a;;ain8t  Boniface  YIII.  was  begun.  But 
Philip  graciously  forbearing  to  urge  extreme 
nensures,  was  content  with  Clement's  bull  of 
lpril27, 1311,  declaring  him  innocent  of  Noga- 
'et's  asnault,  and  of  the  plunder  of  the  Papal 
reasury.  At  the  same  time  Boniface's  bans 
md  interdicts,  especially  the  CUricis  Laicos, 
ind  JJnam  Sanc^am,  were  annulled.    Clement  V. 

lied  April  20, 1314. ^VL  (May  7, 1342— Dec. 

1, 1352),  Pierre  Roger,  remained  at  Avignon,  de- 
ipite  the  urgent  invitations  of  the  Romans,  who 
(ent,  among  others,  Petrarch  to  the  Pope.  To 
K)mpensate  for  his  captivity  to  the  French  king, 
le  interfered  even  more  audaciously  than  his 
)redeces8or  with  the  confusion  of  the  German 
empire,  the  misfortunes  of  which  seemed  really 

0  play  into  his  hands.  He  was  equally  lucky 
n  the  failure  of  Rienzi's  republican  comedy  in 
ilome.  Queen  Joanna,  of  Sicily,  suspected  of 
ler  husband's  assassination,  appealed  to  Cle- 
nent,  and  obtained  the  crown. — His  reign  pos- 
sessed scarcely  a  trace  of  interest  for  the  Church. 

1  splendid  table,  fine  steeds,  proud  displays, 
md  pleasant  women,  were  his  great  delight,  lie 
s  said,  however,  to  have  possessed  unusual  elo- 
quence, and  some  learning. ^VII.  a)  (see  Urban 

VI). Yn.b)  (Nov.  19, 1523— Sept.  25, 1534), 

Tuliua,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Julian  de  Medici, 
frho  was  murdered  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  in  Florence.  Afler  his  father's  death  he 
joined  the  Johannites,  and  became  prior  of 
Ilapua,  when  his  uncle,  Leo  X.,  was  raised  to  the 
E'apacy.  At  the  coronation  Leo  legitimized  him 
tnd  made  him  Archb.  of  Florence,  and,  soon 
ifter.  Cardinal.  He  became  the  Pope's  chief 
ioiinsellor,  but  was  opposed  by  Cardinal  Pompeo 
>olonna  and  bis  party.    This  party,  after  Ila- 1 


drian's  death,  delayed  an  election  two  months, 
when,  finally,  Julius  was  chosen,  in  his  45th 
year,  and  styled  himself  Clement  VII.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  good  character,  and  great 
acuteness  of  judgment.  But  he  lacked  the  firm- 
ness demanded  by  the  times.  In  th3  war  of 
Charles  V.  with  France,  he  wi^hi'tt  to  remain 
neutral,  or  act  as  mediator;  then  he  inclined  to 
Francis ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  was 
compelled  to  conciliate  Charles.  When  the 
power  of  the  Spanish-Austrian  house  threatened 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Clement  encouraged 
a  league  with  France  and  England  against  the 
pretensions  of  Charles.  Clement  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  Germany. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
with  Charles'  consent,  annulled  the  Edict  of 
Worms,  and  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  The 
"  holy  league"  of  Cognac  (May  22,  1526)  was 
of  short  duration.  Rome  was  stormed  (May  6, 
1527)  and  plundered,  and  the  Pope  himself  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  until  400,000  scudi  were 
paid  (by  the  treaty  of  June  5).  The  Medici, 
also,  were  driven  from  Florence.  To  secure 
their  restoration  Clement  sought  reconciliation 
with  Charles,  and  crowned  him  in  Bologna 
(1530).  Charles,  indeed,  submitted  to  the  cere- 
mony of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe,  but  secured  more 
power  in  Italy  than  many  Emperors  before  him. 
The  independence  of  Italy  was  gone  for  ever. 
But  Clement  expected  to  regain  his  influence  in 
the  German  Church.  Charles,  also,  seemed  re- 
solved upon  this.  But  he  could  not  yield  to 
the  Pope's  extreme  demands  against  errorists. 
Charles  desired  a  General  Council.  This  Cle- 
ment dreaded,  not  only  on  the  Church's,  but  on 
his  own  account.  His  private  history  might  be 
commented  upon  I  Hence  his  evasions  of  the 
Emperor's  request;  hence  the  inadmissible  con- 
ditions he  proposed.  His  conference  with  Charles 
in  Bologna  led  him  to  determine  upon  another 
proposal  to  France.  He  met  Francis  I.  in  Mar* 
seilies,  and  confirmed  a  league  by  giving  his 
niece,  Catharine  de  Medici,  in  marriage  to  Ilenry 
of  Orleans.  Francis,  to  please  the  Pope,  dis- 
approved of  a  Council,  this  giving  C.  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  calling  one.  Meanwhile  Protestant- 
ism spread  rapidly  on  all  sides.  Even  the 
Pope's  worldly  policy  aided  its  success.  The 
del^ction  of  England  was  a  result  of  that  policy. 
These  complicated  troubles  hastened  Clement's 

end. ^VIIL  (Jan.  20,  1592-March  5,  1605), 

previously  Cardinal  Ippolito  Aldobrandini^  of  a 
noble  Florentine  family,  owed  his  election  to 
the  opposition  of  some  Cardinals  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Spain.  From  this  he  rescued 
the  Roman  court  by  slow,  but  sure  measures. 
In  the  French  religious  contests,  he,  like  his 
predecessors,  favored  the  league  against  Henry 
IV.  His  fear  of  Philip  II.,  and  Spanish  zeal, 
was  such  that  even  after  Henry  IV.  embraced 
Romanism,  the  Pope  hesitated  to  pronounce  his 
absolution  until  Deo.  17,  1597.  Henry  was  in- 
duced to  readmit  (1603)  the  Jesuits  into  France. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Thomist  and 
Dominican  Jesuits,  Clement  strove  to  please 
both.  That  he  was  poisoned  by  Jesuits  is  un- 
worthy of  credit ^iX.  (June  20, 1667— Dec.  9, 

1669),  Julius  Bospiglioso,  was  a  lover  of  peace, 
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and  repMrer  of  the  rained  finances  of  the  Apos- 
tolic treasury.    He  cooperated  with  Louis  XlY. 

in  settling  the  Jansenist  strife. X.  (April 

29,  1670  — July  22,  1676)  elected,  after  a  ^ve 
months  struggle,  because  of  bis  age  (80  years). 
He  vras  wholly  swayed  by  Card.  Proluiii  (Al- 
tieri).  Under  him  began  the  controversy  with 
Louis  XIV .  about  the  claims  of  the  French  kings 
upon  the  revenues  of  Sees  during  vacancies. 

^XI.  (Nov.  23.  1700— March  19.  1721).  Jm- 

lian  Fraihc.  Albani,  of  Urbino,  chosen  for  his 
acknowledged  abilitien.  Though  some  of  his 
attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  Rome  failed,  he 
succeeded  in  promoting  literatore  and  the  arts, 
in  enriching  the  Vatican  library  with  valuable 
Oriental  MoS.,  in  plans  for  relieving  the  poor, 
and  in  resisting  the  ambition  of  his  relatives. 
He  also  ended  the  dispute  concerning  the  exemp- 
tion of  Ambassadors  from  having  soldiers  Quar- 
tered upon  them,  by  abolishing  the  privile^. 
Notwithstanding  his  learning  and  political  skill, 
his  later  measures  were  unfortunate.  In  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession  he  at  first  secretly 
favored  the  Bourbons;  but  his  preference  be- 
coming gradually  more  manifest,  the  animosity 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  he  threatened  the  latter  with  the  ban. 
but  the  invasion  of  the  Church-States  by  the 
imperial  troops,  compelled  him  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Joseph  (Jan.  15, 1709),  obligating  himself 
to  recognise  Charles  III.  as  king  of  Spain,  lose 
Commachio,  and  allow  an  investigation  of  his 
claims  to  Parma  and  Modena.  But  this  measure 
offended  anew  Philip,  of  Anjou,  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  decision  of  Alexander  VII.  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  about  the 
allowance  of  heathen  usages  to  Chinese  converts, 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  was  reversed  by  Cle- 
ment The  Jesuits  pretended  to  submit,  but 
the  strife  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  C. 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  bulls  Vine- 
am  Domini,  July  16,  1705,  and  Unigeniius, 
Sept.  8,  1713.  This  decision,  however,  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  French  clergy  (the 
controversy  of  the  Apcllants).  These  troubles 
embittered  the  last  days  of  Clement,  who  found 
himself  unwittingly  made  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 
~1,,  Lorenzo  Corsini,  took  the  Papal  chair 


on  Jul^  12, 1730,  aged  78.  Clement  XI.  seemed 
to  be  his  model,  though  he  lacked  his  predeces- 
sor's abilities.  The  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion were  few  and  unsuccessful.  The  political 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  prostrated,  whilst  Jan- 
senism excited  scientific  and  literary  opposition 
to  it.  His  darling  idea  was  the  spread  of  his 
Church,  but  his  proposition,  in  the  bull  Sedes 
apostoL,  to  restore  to  abjuring  Protestants  in 
Saxony,  estates  which  had  been  secularised  since 
the  Reformation,  was  laughed  at.  His  zeal  in 
improving  Rome,  and  promoting  the  arts  and 

sciences   in   the  city,   was  commendable. 

XIII.I  Carlos  Eezzonico,  a  Venetian,  was  chosen 
Pope  on  July  6,  1758.  He  was  a  kind  and 
sincere  man.  It  can,  probably,  never  be  de- 
cided, whether  his  devotion  to  the  Jesuit  inte- 
rest resulted  from  his  own  disposition,  or  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Torrcgiani.  The  order 
was  expelled  from  Portugal  in  1759.  In  France 
the  Parliament  demolished  it.    To  the  king  who 


desired  a  change  in  its  constitution,  Clement 
plies :  Sini,  ut  sunt  in  GaUia,  out  non  Hni,  Some 
ascribe  these  words  to  Ricci.  To  the  expelling 
acts  of  Parliament  and  the  crown  (Dec.  1, 1764). 
the  Pope  opposed  the  bull:  ApotioL  ptue^ndi 
mumu,  of  Jan.  7, 1765,  in  confirmation  and  d^ 
fence  of  the  order.  Its  publication  in  Portugal 
and  France  was  interdicted.  On  the  night  of 
March  31,  1767,  Charles  III.,  of  Spain,  had  all 
the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  suddenly  seised ;  the  next 
days  those  in  all  Spain.  They  were  packed  like 
slaves  in  galleys,  and  sent  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Church-States.  The  same  year  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  Then 
came  the  bull  Animarum  tahdi^  granting  dis- 
pensations to  the  persecuted  Jesuits,  in  all 
countries  under  the  ban.  But  this  only  ex- 
cited hostility  against  the  Romish  chair.  To 
save  the  Papacy  some  Cardinals  advised  Cle- 
ment to  yield;  but  in  vain.  To  wreak  ven- 
geance, and  make  an  example  of  an  oflTender, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  nephew  of  Charles  III.,  and 
grandson  of  the  king  of  France,  was  threatened 
(in  the  bull :  Aliud  ad  Aposiolaius,  Jan.  30, 
1768)  with  extreme  measures,  the  Pope  appeal- 
ing to  the  bull :  In  coena  Domini^  for  anthoritv. 
This  raised  such  a  storm  as  the  Pope  had  not 
dreamed  of.  The  Bourbon  kings  protested 
against  the  high  authority  arrogated  by  the 
Po]>e,  and  declared  those  rebels  and  tniiton 
against  their  kings,  who  would  receive  or  circu- 
late the  document.  In  Germany,  also,  the  pen 
was  seized  against  the  Pope's  misinterpretation 
of  the  bull :  In  coena  D.  Thus  the  Papacy  seemed 
doomed.  Still  Clement  held  out;  he  "would 
not  offend  God  to  please  men.''  The  Princes 
now  resorted  to  force.  Clement  and  his  court 
became  alarmed.  Whether,  as  Caracioli  re- 
ports, he  really  meditated  a  concession,  or,  as 
the  Jesuits  affirm,  resolved  to  stand  firm,  and 
betook  himself  to  prayer,  must  remain  nncer- 
tain.  But  he  called  a  secret  consistory  for  Feb. 
3,  1769 ;  the  night  before  he  died  suddenly,  it  is 
said  of  apoplexy,  aged  76. 'XIV. — ^The  con- 
clave held  after  the  death  of  C.  XIII.,  lasted 
three  months.  The  fate  of  the  Jesuits  bung 
upon  it.  After  various  intrigues  between  rival 
parties,  and  185  scrutinies,  it  was  agreed  thai 
the  (seemingly)  most  insignificant  candidate 
should  be  taken.  This  was  Lorenzo  Ganga- 
nellit  son  of  a  physician  of  St.  Archangelo,  near 
Rimini.  He  was  a  Minorite  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Apostles,  Rome.  In  1759  he  was  made 
a  Cardinal,  but  exerted  little  influence,  because 
he  advised  reconciliation  with  the  Bourbons. 
That  he  pledged  himself  to  these  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  has  not  been  proven.  Hithei^ 
to  his  chief  reputation  was  for  learning.  When 
he  assumed  the  tiara,  a  decided  step,  either  in 
defence  or  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  was  gene- 
rally expected.  But  he  sought  a  middle  course, 
delaying  action  in  hope  of  some  favorable  turn 
of  circumstances ;  especially  as  the  dignity  of 
his  chair  had  been  involved  in  the  strife.  Cle- 
ment, doubtless,  saw  that  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
tive supporters  of  the  Papacy;  but  to  maintain 
his  chair  was  more  important  than  the  preserve 
tion  of  the  order.  This  policy,  however,  the 
Pope  locked  up  in  his  own  breast ;  none  of  the 
Cardinals,  even,  has  his  full  confidence.    Ho 
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moaUy  managed  his  own  affiurs.  This  was  his 
safest  course.  With  one  hand  he  granted  spe- 
cial privileges  to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  other 
offered  reconciliation  to  the  Princes.  —  But  at 
length  the  sacrifice  had  to  be  made ;  only  Cle- 
ment desired  that  the  annihilation  of  the  order 
might  not  become  a  signal  for  new  assaults  upon 
the  Papnl  chair.  His  first  steps  were  taken  as 
Potentate  of  the  Church-States:  on  Oct  17, 1722, 
the  lloman  College  and  Seminary  were  closed, 
and  then  the  Jesuit  houses,  usually  after  visi- 
tations. Support  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal.  Clement  him- 
self wrote  the  breve  which  abolished  the  order : 
Dominus  ac  Redemptor  nosier,  submitted  it 
secretly  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
courts,  signed  it  July  21,  and  published  it  Aug. 
16,  1773  (see  Ada  hist.  Ecd.,  T.  L.  145-182). 
It  declares  that  God  has  placed  the  Pope  above 
all  people  and  kingdoms.  That  the  order  is 
abolished  because  the  advantages  and  uses  con- 
templated by  its  institution,  no  more  accrue  to 
the  Church.  He  cites  the  abrogation  of  other 
orders,  and  vindicates  the  act  by  affirming  his 
plenary  apostolical  authority.  Then  he  says 
that  the  breve  of  his  predecessor  (AposL  pose, 
tnunus)  was  forced  from  him,  and  that  he  him- 
self hesitated,  because  he  sought  time  for  ma- 
ture reflection.  lie  does  not  vield  a  single  right 
or  claim  of  the  Church  or  its  head ;  and  his  com- 

Elaints  against  the  order  are  not  those  which 
ad  been  publicly  urged.  As  soon  as  published 
it  was  carried  out  in  Rome.  The  tidmgs  were 
almost  universally  received  with  joy.  The  libe- 
ral Pope  was  praised  by  all,  and  the  political 
powers  were  reconciled.  Secret  letters  warned 
Clement  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  died  Sopt  22,  1774,  aged  69  years ;  whether 
of  remorse  or  by  poison,  is  not  clear.  The  ac- 
counts of  different  parties  conflict.  Equally 
diverse  are  the  opinions  of  his  character  and 
merits.  Voiot.* 

Clement,  TUus  Flamtu,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  cate- 
chetical school,  descended  from  a  heathen  family, 
Bot  resident  in  Alexandria.  His  earlj  thirst 
after  truth  led  him  to  study  the  writmgs  of 

Shilosophcrs  and  poets,  and  thus  made  him 
imiliar  with  classical  antiquity.  In  advanced 
years,  having  found  satisfaction  nowhere,  he 
discovered  the  true  sources  of  knowledge  and 
peace  in  Christianity,  which  he  embraced.  lie 
now  sought  for  authorities  for  apostolic  doctrine 
and  traditions,  in  Greece,  Syria,  Italy,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt  In  this  search  he  met  with 
Pantaenus,  a  Christian  philosopher  whose  spirit 
suited  his  taste.  Pantaenus  was  leader  of  the 
school  in  Alexandria.  Clement,  probably,  be- 
came his  successor.  C.  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  post.  He  labored  as  catechist  and  prea> 
byter  until  202,  when  he  left  Alexandria,  under 
the  persecution  of  Septimus  Severus.  After 
that  we  have  but  scanty  traces  of  him.  Under 
Caracalla  he  was  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  we 
learn  from  a  cotemporaneous  letter  of  Alexander, 
B.  of  Jerusalem.  C.  must  have  labored  in  Je- 
rusalem also.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  ever 
returned  to  Alexandria.    He  died  about  220. 

The  chief  merit  of  C.  consists  in  his  having, 
like  Philo  with  the  0.  T.,  shown  the  Qonneotion 


of  the  N.  T.  religion  with  Hellenic  philosophy, 
and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  course  adopted  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  Pantaenus.  lie  does  not  attempt 
to  form  a  fixed  system,  but  merely  seeks  to 
awaken  thought.  In  this  he  succeeded  remark- 
ably ;  and  yet  he  is  not  clear  of  repetitions,  ob- 
scurities, and  contradictions.  Ilis  mode  of  ex- 
pression, so  far  as  not  scriptural,  is  borrowed 
especially  from  Philo.  He  ascribes  some  truth 
to  philosophy.  Sometimes,  like  Philo  and  Jus* 
tin,  he  traces  the  knowledge  of  truth  found 
among  Hellenists  to  Jewish  traditions,  histori- 
cally handed  over ;  sometimes  to  a  dim  fragmen- 
tary revelation  granted  them  by  the  divine  Logos. 
The  question  touching  the  relation  of  Christi- 
anity to  Philosophy,  he  resolves  into  a  subjec- 
tive investigation  of  faith  and  knowledge  [lik^t^ 
and  vywertf ).  He  takes  a  position  between  culti- 
vatea  heathen  who  regard  Christian  faith  as 
a  rude  and  ignorant  confidence,  and  heretical 
Gnostics  who  said  faith  was  only  for  such  as 
clung  to  the  letter,  and  could  not  rise  to  higher 
intellectual  conceptions  of  troth.  Against  these 
C.  proved  the  universal  necessity  of  faith,  and 
its  organic  connection  with  knowledge ;  and  that 
it  must  be  the  foundation  of  their  hieher  per- 
ceptions (Is.  7  :  9,  LXX).  At  times,  however, 
C.  falls  back  upon  the  heathen's  intellectual 
mode  of  thought,  and  makes  the  gnosis  the  pro- 
per state  of  Christians,  and  faith  an  external 
servile  relation  to  Ood.  Faith  apprehends  the 
traditional  truths  of  the  Church  ;  the  gnosis  em- 
braces secrets  communicated  by  Christ  to  the 
Qnostics,  and  perpetuated  by  them. — The  nature 
of  C.'s  theory  may  also  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  divine  l40go8  is  the  centre  of  his  theology. 
He  admits  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos, 
bot  subordinates  him  to  the  Father.  The  Logos, 
the  creator  of  the  world,  after  various  ante- 
cedent manifestations,  at  length  assumed  human 
nature,  and  sought  to  elevate  it  to  its  highest  des- 
tiny. Still  his  body,  pervaded  by  the  Logo, 
was  above  all  physical  wants ;  in  showing  these 
Christ  merely  accommodated  himself  to  our  cir- 
cumstances.— ^Three  chief  works  of  C,  still  ex- 
tant, show  by  what  degrees  the  Logos  pedagogos 
leads  man  to  Christian  knowled^.  IJ  Hpof  pcic- 
ttTBOi,  CohortatiOf  shows  the  vanity  of  heathen- 
ism, and  the  immorality  of  its  myths,  &c.  2j 
IXatdoTUTOf  (3  libh.),  contains  the  moral  law  ot 
Christianity,  and  leads — 3)  to  Sfptt^iofn;  (7  libb,^ 
the  8th  spurious),  containing  the  Qnostic  doc- 
trines. The  'Trtofvrtw4«i$  (Rujin,:  Adumhra- 
Hones),  are  mostly  lost.  The  tii  d  ^JCoaivoi 
ttkovauif  was  an  ascetic  work,  distinguished  for 
its  Christian  freedom.  Many  of  his  works  are 
lost,  including  a  book  on  prophecy,  against  the 
Montanists ;  on  the  Passover,  against  Judaistio 
customs :  upon  the  Christian  rule  of  faith,  against 
Judaistio  notions. — (The  best  ed.  of  his  works 
is:  J.  Potter:  Oxf..  1715;  Venet.:  1757,2  t.fol 
The  pocket  ed.  of  if.  Klotz:  Lpz..  1831,  has  an 
inaccurate  text.  On  C.'s  life,  Ac. :  Eusbb.,  H.  £. ; 
HiBRON.,  Caial,  vir.  ill.,  c.  38;  Photii  cod, 
109-111 ;  Dabhne  :  deyvuiott,  CI.  Al. :  Lpz.,  1831 ; 
Qubrickb:  de  schola  quae  Alex,  florini :  Hal., 
1824-5;  Rbdepenning:  Origenes,  I.,  1841; 
Nbandbr,  Ch.  Hist). 

J.  L.  Jacobi.* 
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imp.   Keander,    Gnost.    Sys.,   Ac. ;    Winer's 
itschr,  f.  wissensch.  Theol.,  I.,  2,  p.  237,  &c. ; 
tttr,  die  christl.  Gdosis,  p.  300,  Jbc. ;  Schlie- 
inn,  d.  Clementinen,  etc. :  Hamburg,  1844,  p. 
D,  &c. ;  Riisehl,  Ents.  d.  altknth.  Kirche,  p. 
5,  &o. ;   Uhlhom,  die  Horn,  und  Recogn.  d. 
Bm.  Rom. :  Gottingen,  1854,  p.  153,  &c.),  is 
eeedingly  diffioult,  because  very  different  ele- 
(nts  are  brought  together  in  it,  which  the 
thor  was  not  able  to  unite  into  a  whole, 
le  object  of  human  life,  from  which  Peter  pro- 
»da  in   his  representation,  is  to  obtain  the 
^best  f^d  (11.,  15).    In  order  to  this,  bow- 
er, a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  as  also 
knowledge  of  God  as  to  his  essence  is  neces- 
ry  (here  the  Gnostic  element  of  the  system 
»t8  itself).    On  account  of  sin,  no  man  is  able 
himself  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  but  needs 
relation.     God  revealed  himself  originally  in 
nation  (I.,  18 ;  II.,  15),  but  this  revelation  was 
soured  by  sin  (I.,  18),  whence  a  progressive 
relation  was  necessary.    This  is  mediated  by 
e  true  prophet  (dxi^^;  *tpot^^f)»  ^^^  knows 
erything,  having  the  spirit  in  him  as  rtvt^ita 
fvrw  and  oiVrooy  (II.,  6,  10;   IIL,  11,  12). 
le  true  prophet  is  recognised  by  genuine  pre- 
etion  and  its  fulfilment,  and  having  been  once 
cognised  as  prophet,  everything  must  be  re- 
ived on  his  authority.      The  dx.  ^po^.  has, 
i>wever,  not  merely  appeared  in  one  person. 
It  in  different  persons,  changing  the  names 
id  the  forms,  he  runs  through  the  cuuv  o^fo;, 
itil  he,  in  his  time,  shall  find  rest  in  the  cuuv 
kkap  (III.,  20}. — But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
at  there  is  wavering  in  the  system  of  doctrines, 
I  to  the  persons  in  which  he  has  appeared. 
ight  persons  are  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
ankind,  and  placed  in  a  special  relation  to 
velation,  viz.  the  seven  pillars  of  the  world, 
dam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
loses  (XVIII.,  14 ;  XVII.,  4)  and  Christ,  but 
'these,  three  are  the  most  prominent,  Adam, 
loses,  and  Christ,  who  are  expressly  designated 
I  manifestations  of  the  true  prophet,  whilst 
^in  of  these  three  Christ  is  the  most  promi- 
mt. «  Inasmuch  as  the  dx.  ttp.  always  reappears 
I  the  same,  the  religion  also  which  he  reveals 
the  same  (XVIII.,  3) ;  there  is  no  progress, 
Qt  a  continual  reappearance  of  the  same  reli- 
ion,  the  original  revelation  in  Adam  (III.,  10) ; 
iwre  Mosaism  and  Christmnity  are  identical. 
hristianity  is  only  purified  Mosaism,  which 
as  much  perverted  by  false  doctrines,  by  sacri- 
ces  and  false  rites,  and  by  spurious  passages 
isinuatcd  into  the  law  (II.,  43-45 ;  III.,  43) ; 
ad  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  belong  to  the  false 
)male  prophecy  (III.,  23-53),  although  it  un- 
esignedly  goes  beyond  this  position   and'  is 
Dperior  to  Judaism  by  its  spread  among  the 
eathfl     '^    ^1),  and  by  baptism,  which  is  abso- 
'  to  salvation  (XI.,  25 ;  XIII., 
nental  doctrine  of  the  true  reli- 
ine  of  one  Ood,  the  creator  of 
X,  45;  IIL,  37;  XV.,  11;  VII., 
'er,  two  very  different  currents 
ir.    On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
iitheistic  development.     God  is 
-ig    bein^    (XVII.,   8),   the  all 
allpervadmg  heart  of  the  world, 
iie  whole  stream  of  life  proceeds 


and  into  whom  it  returns  (XVII.,  8,  9).    Thus, 
then,  we  have  the  development  of  the  world  as 
a  development  of  God.    Originally  Hvio^ia  and 
0iL|tia  are  one  in  God,  then  the  two  are  separated, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
world,  so  that  wo  cannot  think  of  either  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing  or  an  emanation  in  the  proper 
sense.   The  Ttvi^iw,  (also  tfo^ui,  XVI.,  12,  cf.  XL, 
22)  constitutes  itself  as  vco;,  o  dp;t^y  rov  ouwvo; 
fov  ffcXXovfof  (XX.,  2J  ;  the  0wfia,  the  ov(7ia,  \i>jn 
divides  four  times,  (IL,  33 ;  XIX.,  12 ;  XX.,  3, 
8).     From  the  mingling  results  the  dio^oxo;,  u 
ipX^v  tav  aiuvo^  tovtov  (XX.,  2,  8),  tho  -^XV  of 
the  world ;  the  crcd/ia  becomes  ifi^z^^,  the  ^taov 
of  the  world  ( VL,  24 ;  IX.,  12).    This,  however, 
is  only  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  anti- 
theses, which  result  in  the  syzygia^  in  which  the 
God-world  unfolds  itself;   there  is,  indeed,  a 
double  series  of  the  syzygia,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  this,  that  in  the  first  the  great, 
the  male  precedes  (heaven — earth;  day — night, 
etc.),  in  the  second,  the  small,  the  female  (Cain 
—  Abel;   Ishmael  —  Isaac,  etc.).      Tho    point 
where  both  series  cross  each  other  is  man,  who 
thus  appears  as  the  image  of  God,  upon  which 
the  Homilies  lav  great  stress.    The  protoplasts 
are  the  lAst  links  of  the  chain,  Adam  the  true 
prophet.  Eve  the  false  prophet  (IIL,  27).    The 
two  elements,  truth  ana  falsehood,  are  mingled 
in  succeeding  mankind,  only  that  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law,  the  elements  appear  sepa- 
rated in  single  individuals  (male  and  female 
prophecy).    In  this  connection  of  thought,  evil 
can  only  be  apprehended  as  something  neces- 
sary (^X.,  9J ;  and  the  result  of  the  entire 
development  is  a  return  of  ilie  all  into  God, 
mediated  by  a  process  of  purification  or  of  anni- 
hilation (IL,  17 ;  XVIL,  10).    Connected  with 
this  pantheistic  tendency,  however,  there  is  also 
a  not  less  strong  ethical  tendency,  tending  to 
quite  an  opposite  view  of  the  world.    God  is 
also  here  the  one,  but  he  is  not  conceived  of 
pantheistical ly,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  a  dualistic  separation  of  God.     He  is  con- 
ceived of  as  the  personal  One,  and  his  nature  is 
described  most  anthropomorphitically  (XVIL, 
7).    He  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Law- 
iver,  and  the  Judge.     Man,  his  image,  is  free 
IL,  15 ;  VIIL,  16,  etc.).     Sin  results  from  free- 
om  (VIIL,  1;  XL,  16;  XIL,  11).    Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  devil  leads  him  continually 
astray,  on  tho  other,  tho  dx.  ytp.  continually  anew 
instructs  him,  and  shows  him  the  way  in  which  to 
serve  God.    Is  there  really  evil  which  springs 
from  freedom,  then  there  must  be  also  in  the 
end  a  separation,  the  evil  will  be  eternally  pun- 
ished (XL,  11 ;  XV.,  1 ;  VIIL,  19).    These  two 
different  elements  of  the  doctrinal  system  at- 
tempt now  to  equalize  each  other,  and  the  author 
evidently  strives  with  all  his  power  to  produce 
a  unity.    This  effort  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  doctrine  of  evil,  where  he  seeks  to  obtain  an 
equalization  by  holding  fast  the  view  of  evil  as 
a  necessity  in  the  supernatural  world,  but  wishes 
to  have  it  regarded  as  free  in  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man life.    lie  seeks  for  the  transition  from  ne- 
cessity to  freedom  in  man,  in  whom  good  and 
evil  Irom  Adam  and  Eve  come  together  and 
equalize  each  other.    But  so  certain  as  it  is  not 
correct,  that  freedom  results  from  the  mixture 
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Clemantines. — A  n amber  of  yery  problemati- 
cal writings,  whioh  are  related  to  each  other, 
and,  without  doubt,  proceed  from  one  source, 
bear  this  title,  three  of  which  have,  to  this  time, 
been  published:  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the 
Recognitions,  and  the  so-called  Epitome,  to  which 
were  formerly  added  others,  of  which  portions 
have  been  lost.  Taking  the  term  in  this  gene- 
ral sense,  the  Clementines  include :  1)  The  (20) 
HomilitM  of  CUme9itt  of  Borne.  The  first  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  were  given  by  IStrrianus, 
in  his  l)ook  **  pro  canonibus  App,"  etc.  (Lute- 
tisB,  1573),  from  an  old  MS.  which  is  no 
longer  known,  and  which  differs  greatly  from 
the  MSS.  at  present  extant.  The  first  edition 
was  published  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  collection 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Paris,  1672J,  accord- 
ing to  a  Colbertinian  Codex  of  the  Pans  library. 
This  was  defective,  breaking  off  in  the  19th 
homily,  and  very  corrupt  in  its  text.  A  new 
and  complete  MS.  was  discovered  by  Alb,  Dre*- 
sel  in  the  Ottobonian  library,  from  which  he 
published  a  new  ed.  (Oiitting.,  1853).  The  text 
of  the  Cod.  Oliob,t  also  greatly  corrupted,  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Colbertian  MS.,  still  more 
nearly  to  that  of  Turrianus,  but  is  often  cor- 
rected after  a  Cod.,  which  was  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Colbertinian  than  the  Cod.  Ottob. 
itself.  The  book,  as  it  now  appears  complete, 
contains  two  Epistles  to  James,  and  20  Homi- 
lies also  addressed  to  him.  The  1st  Ep.  is  ad- 
dressed by  Peter  to  James,  and  requests  the 
strictest  secresy  concerning  the  instructions 
which  were  sent  to  him.  Closely  connected 
with  the  Epistle  is  a  *'^cafiaprvpia  ttspi  rwy  rov 
|3i/3xtov  Xdfi^ajwtiav"  notifying  of  James'  com- 
pliance with  the  request  made  of  him.  The  2d 
Ep.  is  written  by  Clement  to  James  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  and  relates  how  Peter,  shortly 
before  his  death,  appointed  the  writer  his  suc- 
cessor and  commissioned  him,  **  Iaxii>3?  5(a^sft4<u 

00V  Xoycff/Awy,  xa*  df  att*  o^X^f  f^X?^  ^^  ^^  avvn' 
JfuooK  /AOi,  tftaxowav  tu>v  xata  KoXtv  vit'  tfwv  xvj- 
pvx^fvtciv  xoyiw  ti  xeti  ftpatnav."  The  Epistle 
was  thus  to  accompany  the  treatise  written  at 
the  command  of  Peter.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  as  follows:  Clement  thirsting  after 
truth,  sought  it  in  vain  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  and  having  heard  in  Rome  some- 
thing about  Christ  and  his  works,  resolved  to 
go  to  Judea,  in  order  to  get  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  agitating  him.  Coming 
first  to  Alexandria,  he  met  Barnabas,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Peter  in  Cesaerea  Stratonis  (Hom. 
I.,  1-15).  Peter  proclaimed  Christianity  to  him, 
especially  the  doctrine  concerning  the  true  pro- 
phet, convinced  him,  and  requested  him  to  fol- 
low him  further,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  discussions  with  Simon  the  magi- 
cian (I..  16-22).  The  discussion  was  to  take  place 
the  following  day,  and  Peter  prepared  Clement 
fiir  it  by  a  discourse  concerning  the  true  pro- 
phet and  the  doctrine  of  the  syzygies,  and  com- 
municated to  him  through  Niceta  and  Aquila, 
who  had  formerly  been  companions  of  Simon, 
what  was  necessary  to  know  concerning  Simon's 
life  and  doctrines  (II.,  1-34).  The  disputation 
being  postponed  for  a  day  at  the  request  of 
Simon,  Peter  employed  the  remainder  of  the 


day  in  instructing  Clement  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  the  false  perioopes  of  the 
Old  Testament  (II.,  35-53),  which  instruction 
he  completed  on  the  following  momiDg  (III.. 
1-29).  Then  the  discussion  itself  commenced 
(III.,  30),  and  continued  3  days,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  exegetical  debate  of  the  first  day, 
about  the  Scripture  declarations  concerning 
Qod,  is  given  (III.,  30-57).  At  the  close  of  the 
third  day  Simon  fled  vanquished,  but  Peter  re- 
maining for  a  time  in  Cesaerea,  organised  a  con 
gregation,  over  which  he  ordained  Zaccheus  a£ 
Bishop  (III.,  58-72).  Before  he  himself  de- 
partea  to  pursue  Simon  further,  be  sent  Cle- 
ment with  Niceta  and  Aquila  after  hi  id,  in 
order  to  report  to  him  the  conduct  of  hie  oppo- 
nent. They  do  not  find  Simon  in  Tyre,  but 
three  of  his  associates:  Appion,  the  Alexiindrian 
grammarian,  Annubion,  the  astrologer,  and 
Athenodor,  the  epicurean  (IV.,  1-6).  A  lengthy 
discussion  took  place  between  Clement  and  Ap- 
pion about  the  heathen  myths.  After  several 
daysPetercametoTyre(IV.,7— VI..  26).  Peter 
and  Clement  then  travelled  thron;;h  Sidon,  Bery- 
tus,  Biblus,  where  Peter  orgnnixed  congrega- 
tions, to  Tripolis,  without,  however,  meeting 
with  Simon.  Here  Peter  remained  for  three 
months,  preached  to  the  people  four  days  in 
succession,  organized  a  oongreg:itton,  baptized 
Clement  (VII — ^XI),  and  then  pursued  Simon 
further.  During  their  journey  Clement  related 
to  him  his  previous  life,  how  be  waa  descended 
from  the  imperial  family,  how  ho  lost  his  mother, 
Mathidia,  with  his  two  elder  brothers,Fau8tu8  and 
Faustinianus,  in  that  his  mother  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  went  with  her  sons  from  Rome  to 
Athens,  and  since  could  not  be  fonnd ;  how,  also, 
his  father,  Faustus,  went  to  seek  them  and  never 
returned.  Unexpectedly  the  mother  was  first 
discovered  on  the  island  Antaradus,  then  Nioe- 
tas  and  Aquillawere  recognised  as  Faustus  and 
Faustinianus  in  Laodicea  (XI — XIII).  Con- 
versations and  speeches  are  connected  with  both 
of  these  events.  The  baptism  of  the  conTerted 
mother,  in  Laodicea  (XIV.,  1),  became  the  occa- 
sion by  which  the  father  was  found,  with  yhom 
Peter  had  a  long  conversation  on  fate  (XIV.,  2 
— ^XV.).  Meanwhile  Simon  came  from  Antioch 
to  Laodicea,  and  then  followed  the  chief  discus* 
sion,  which  continued  four  days,  and  which, 
after  an  introductory  exegetical  debate  (XVI.  k 
treats  of  the  knowledge  of  Qod  by  visions  ( XVI  I. ), 
the  doctrine  of  the  highest  God  (XVIII.),  and 
of  evil  (XIX.).  Simon  having  withdrawn  de- 
feated, a  private  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween Peter  and  his  companions,  concerning 
the  devil  (XX.,  1-11).  In  the  meantime,  Ap- 
pion and  Annubion  also  arrived  at  Laodicea,  and 
Faustus  going  to  visit  Appion,  was  metamorphosed 
by  Simon,  and  returnea  with  the  visage  of  Simon. 
Thus  metamorphosed,  Peter  sent  him  to  An- 
tioch, where  Simon  had  naiiny  adherents,  to  re- 
cant everything  (XX.,  11-22).  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, and  after  Peter  learned  the  success  of 
nis  mission,  he  organized  fully  the  congregation 
at  Laodicea,  and  also  went  to  Antioch  (AX.,  23). 
The  narrative,  the  course  of  which  we  have 
just  represented,  serves  only,  however,  as  the 
drapery  of  the  doctrine  taught.  A  representa* 
tioQ  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Homilies 
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(comp.   Neander,    Gnost.    Sys.,    &o,;    Winer's 
Zeitschr,  f.  wisseDsch.  Tbeol.,  I.,  2,  p.  237,  &c. ; 
Ba}ti\  die  christl.  Gnosis,  p.  300,  «bc. ;  ScMie- 
mann,  d.  Olementinen,  etc. :  Hamburg;,  1844,  p. 
130,  ^c. ;  Riischl,  Ents.  d.  altknth.  Kirohe,  p. 
215,  &c. ;   Vhlhomt  die  Horn,  und  Recogn.  d. 
Clem.  Rom. :  Gottingen,  1854,  p.  153,  &c.),  is 
exceedingly  difficalt,  because  very  different  ele- 
ments are  brought  together  in  it,  which  the 
author  was  not  able  to  unite  into  a  whole. 
The  object  of  human  life,  from  which  Peter  pro- 
ceeds in   his  representation,  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  good  (XL,  15).    In  order  to  this,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  as  also 
a  knowledge  of  God  as  to  his  essence  is  neces- 
sary (here  the  Gnostic  element  of  the  system 
roots  itself).    On  account  of  sin,  no  man  is  able 
of  himself  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  but  needs 
revelation.     God  revealed  himself  originally  in 
creation  (I.,  18 ;  XL,  15),  but  this  revelation  was 
obscured  by  sin  (I.,  18),  whence  a  progressive 
revelation  was  necessary.    This  is  mediated  by 
the  true  prophet  (0X17^;  itf^o^^fji),  who  knows 
everything,  having  the  spirit  in  him  as  Hve^ita 
tfi^vrw  and  omwocv  (II.,  6,  10;   III.,  11,  12). 
The  true  prophet  is  recognised  by  genuine  pre- 
diction and  its  fulfilment,  and  having  been  once 
recognised  as  prophet,  everything  must  be  re- 
ceived on  his  authority.      The  dx.  rtpo^,  has, 
however,  not  merely  appeared  in  one  person, 
but  in  different  persons,  changing  the  names 
and  the  forms,  he  runs  through  the  alutv  oUto^t 
until  he,  in  his  time,  shall  find  rest  in  the  cuuy 
iux\u»  (III.,  20). — But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  is  wavering  in  the  system  of  doctrines, 
as  to  the  persons  in  which  he  has  appeared. 
Eight  persons  are  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  placed  in  a  special  relation  to 
revelation,  viz.  the  seven  pillars  of  the  world, 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses  (XVIIL.  14;  XVIL,  4)  and  Christ,  but 
of  these,  three  are  the  most  prominent,  Adam, 
Moses,  and  Christ,  who  are  expressly  designated 
as  manifestations  of  the  true  prophet,  whilst 
again  of  these  three  Christ  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. «  Inasmuch  as  the  dx.  ftp,  always  reappears 
as  the  same,  the  religion  also  which  he  reveals 
is  the  same  (XVIIL,  3) ;  there  is  no  progress, 
but  a  continual  reappearance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion, the  original  revelation  in  Adam  (III.,  10) ; 
pure  Mosaism  and  Christianity  are  identical, 
Uhristianity  is  only  purified  Mosaism,  which 
was  much  perverted  by  false  doctrines,  by  sacri- 
fices and  false  rites,  and  by  spurious  passages 
insinuated  into  the  law  (II.,  43-45;  III.,  43); 
and  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  belong  to  the  false 
female  prophecy  (III.,  23-53),  although  it  un- 
designedly goes  beyond  this  position   and'  is 
superior  to  Judaism  by  its  spread  among  the 
heathen  (I.,  11),  and  by  baptism,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation  (XI.,  25 ;  XIII., 
21).    The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  true  reli- 
gion is  the  doctrine  of  one  Oody  the  creator  of 
the  world  (IL,  12,  45  ;  III.,  37  ;  XV.,  11 ;  VII., 
2).    Here,  however,  two  very  different  currents 
of  doctrine  appear.    On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
a  thoroughljr  pantheistic  development.     God  is 
the  only  existing    bein^    (XVIL,   8),   the  all 
(XVIL,  7),  the  allpervadmg  heart  of  the  world, 
from  whom  the  whole  stream  of  life  proceeds 


and  into  whom  it  returns  (XVIL,  8,  9).    Thus, 
then,  we  have  the  development  of  the  world  as 
a  development  of  God.    Originally  xvtSixa  and 
(Tw|tia  are  one  in  God,  then  the  two  are  separated, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
world,  BO  that  wo  cannot  think  of  either  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing  or  an  emanation  in  the  proper 
sense.   The  hvs^im  (also  ao^Ca,  XVI.,  12,  cf.  XL, 
22)  constitutes  itself  as  vco;,  o  opj^coc  rov  tuCavo^ 
tcv  fAtXKovtoi  (XX.,  2)  ;  the  aCtfia^  the  avaCa,  vXi; 
divides  four  times,  (IL.  33 ;  XIX.,  12 ;  XX.,  3, 
8).     From  the  mingling  results  the  dio^oxo;,  u 
dp;);cov  foD  aujvo^  tovtov  (XX.,  2,  8),  the  ^v^ij  of 
the  world ;  the  onfia  becomes  ?^^;^o>',  the  ^uov 
of  the  world  ( VL,  24 ;  IX.,  12).    This,  however, 
is  only  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  anti- 
theses, which  result  in  the  syzygia^  in  which  the 
God-world  unfolds  itself;  there  is,  indeed,  a 
double  series  of  the  syzygia,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  this,  that  in  the  first  the  great, 
the  male  precedes  (heaven — earth ;  day — night, 
etc.),  in  the  second,  the  small,  the  female  (Cain 
—  Abel;  Ishmael  —  Isaac,  etc.).      The    point 
where  both  series  cross  each  other  is  man,  who 
thus  appears  as  the  image  of  God,  upon  which 
the  Homilies  lav  great  stress.    The  protoplasts 
are  the  lAst  links  of  the  chain,  Adam  the  true 
prophet,  Eve  the  false  prophet  (III.,  27).    The 
two  elements,  truth  ana  falsehood,  are  mingled 
in  succeeding  mankind,  only  that  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law,  the  elements  appear  sepa- 
rated in  single  individuals  (male  and  female 
prophecy).    In  this  connection  of  thought,  evil 
can  only  be  apprehended  as  something  neces- 
sary (2uC.,  9) ;  and  the  result  of  the  entire 
development  is  a  return  of  tlie  all  into  God, 
mediated  by  a  process  of  purification  or  of  anni- 
hilation (IL,  17 ;  XVIL,  10).    Connected  with 
this  pantheistic  tendency,  however,  there  is  also 
a  not  less  strong  ethical  tendency,  tending  to 
quite  an  opposite  view  of  the  world.    God  is 
also  here  the  one,  but  he  is  not  conceived  of 
pantheistically,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  a  dualistic  separation  of  God.     He  is  con- 
ceived of  as  the  personal  One,  and  his  nature  is 
described  most  nnthropomorphitically  (XVIL, 
7).    He  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Law- 
iver,  and  the  Judge.     Man,  his  imago,  is  free 
IL,  15 ;  VIIL,  16,  etc.).     Sin  results  from  free- 
om  (VIIL,  1;  XL,  16;  XIL,  11).     Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  devil  leads  him  continually 
astray,  on  the  other,  the  dx.  ftp.  continually  anew 
instructs  him,  and  shows  him  the  way  in  which  to 
serve  God.    Is  there  really  evil  which  springs 
from  freedom,  then  there  must  be  also  in  the 
end  a  separation,  the  evil  will  be  eternally  pun- 
ished (XL,  11 ;  XV.,  1 ;  VIIL,  19).    These  two 
different  elements  of  the  doctrinal  system  at- 
tempt now  to  equalize  each  other,  and  the  author 
evidently  strives  with  all  his  power  to  produce 
a  unity.    This  effort  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  doctrine  of  evil,  where  he  seeks  to  obtain  an 
equalization  by  holding  fast  the  view  of  evil  as 
a  necessity  in  the  supernatural  world,  but  wishcF 
to  have  it  regarded  as  free  in  the  sphere  of  hi 
man  life.    He  seeks  for  the  transition  from  m 
cessity  to  freedom  in  man,  in  whom  good  an 
evil  Irom  Adam  and  Eve  come  together  an 
equalize  each  other.    But  so  certain  as  it  is  nov 
correct,  that  freedom  results  from  the  mixture 
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of  necessary  good  and  eril,  so  evidently  also 
does  the  incompatiblity  of  the  two  views  appear 
jast  here.  Hence  the  many  palpable  contradic- 
tions which  appear  in  the  ooctrines.  —  Gnosis 
and  fulfilling  of  the  law  are,  according  to  the 
Homilies,  the  two  necessary  parts  of  salvation. 
Baptism  is  also  absolutely  necessary.  The  ful- 
filling of  the  law  can  only  become  external 
legality,  inasmuch  as  a  living  ethical  principle 
is  wanting.  Iloldine  property  is  sin,  eating 
flesh  is  forbidden  (IIL,  45 ;  VIII.,  15),  marriage, 
although  regarded  as  defiling,  is  allowed  and 
even  recommended.  Frequent  ablutions  are 
advisable,  partly  prescribed.  Episcopacy  ap- 
pears as  an  already  existing  institution,  the 
Bishop  represents,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the 
single  congregation ;  James,  as  chief  Bishop  at 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  Church. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  unites  the 
doctrinal  matter  with  the  narrative  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant  and  artistic.  The  single  leading 
points  of  the  system  are  treated  in  succession  in 
a  very  natural  way.  In  the  first  place  Peter 
expounds  to  Clement,  whose  earlier  life  proves 
the  necessity  of  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
knowledge  of  revelation  through  the  true  pro- 
phet, then  follows  the  vindication  against  nea- 
thenism  destitute  of  revelation,  against  educated 
heathenism  in  the  discussion  at  Tyre,  and 
against  popular  heathenism  in  the  discourses  at 
Tripolis.  Then  follow  the  ethical  reflections  in 
a  positive  form,  and  apologetical  reflections  over 
against  fatalism,  until  finally  in  the  last  discus- 
sions with  Simon,  and  in  the  concluding  con- 
versation, the  greatest  Question,  that  concerning 
evil,  towards  which  all  the  reflections  tend,  is 
solved.  The  persons  are  selected  and  charao- 
terized  with  ecjual  skill  and  art  Simon  repre- 
sents the  Gnosis,  and  his  companions  educated 
heathenism.  Clement  is  converted  from  un- 
satisfying heathenism  and  philosophy;  Niceta 
and  Aquilla  from  the  Gnosis.  The  father  and 
mother  are  prepared  by  suffering ;  life  educated 
them  for  Christianity,  as  knowledge  did  the 
sons.  The  mother  was  also  prepared  positively 
by  her  virtue,  which  she  preserved  in  all  her 
misery;  the  father  nepitively,  in  that  his  fatal- 
ism gave  him  no  sufficient  support  in  suffering. 

2)  The  Jiecognilions  are  no  longer  to  bo  found 
in  the  original  Greek,  but  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Rnjinus,  which  seems  to  be  more  faith- 
ful than  the  other  works  of  this  translator.  The 
MSS.  of  this  widely  circulated  work  are  many, 
under  various  titles.  The  common  title,  taken 
from  the  technical  language  of  the  drama 
(amyruxfftit  avavMitpttfiMw),  refers  to  the  '*  recog- 
nitions," contained  in  the  latter  books.  The 
book  was  published  earlier  than  the  Homilies, 
first  by  Sichardus  (Basil.,  1526;  then  1536), 
next  by  Dr.  Lamhertui  Orutema  Venradius 
(Colon.,  1563  and  1570).  The  edition  by  Cote- 
Her,  who  erently  improved  the  text,  first  con- 
tains the  division  III.,  2-11.  The  latest  and 
best  edition  is  by  Gtrsdorf  (in  the  Bihl,  P.  P. 
lat.  Vol.  I. :  Lipsiae,  1838).  With  reference  to 
the  contents,  the  three  prefatory  treatises,  the 
Epistles  and  the  Diamartyria,  are  entirely  want- 
ing, although  Rufinus  discovered  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  which  he  had  previously  already  trans- 
*    M,  but  omitted  because  he  considered  it  of 


later  origin  iPraef.  ad  Gaudentium^  p.  2,  ed. 
Gersdcrf. ).  The  contents  of  the  treatise,  divided 
into  10  b<x>ks,  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  homi- 
lies. The  design  is  in  general  the  same,  with 
greot  deviations  in  particulars.  The  introdae- 
tion  corresponds,  only  that  Barnabas  goes  to 
Rome,  Clement  not  to  Alexandria.  The  con- 
versations previous  to  the  discussion  at  Cesarea, 
differ  greatly  down  to  the  report  concerning 
Simon ;  I.,  27-72,  contains  a  peculiar^  and  in 
many  respects  remarkable,  discourse  by  Peter. 
Then  follows,  as  in  the  Homilies,  a  three-days' 
discussion,  the  subjects  of  which  are  reported  in 
full  (II.,  20;  III.,  50);  which,  however,  only 
occasionally  agrees  with  that  of  the  Ilomilies, 
and  partly  treats  entirely  different  questions. 
With  this  is  connected  a  private  conversation 
between  Peter  and  his  companions  (III.,  50- 
64) ;  and  the  organization  of  the  conceptions. 
The  journey  to  Tripolis  is  briefly  related  ( lY., 
1) ;  everything  contained  in  the  Homilies  IV. — 
VL,  is  wanting.  The  Recognitions  agree  most 
with  the  Homilies,  regarding  the  three-dajs'  dis- 
cussion at  Tripolis  (IV.,  2;  VI.,  15).  The  nar- 
rative concerning  the  recognitions  in  book  VIL, 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  that  of  the  Homilies. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  father,  there  follows 
a  three-days'  conversation  between  Peter,  the 
father  and  the  sons,  on  fate  (VIII.,  3  ;  X^  52), 
partly  corresponding  with  the  discussion  be- 
tween Clement  and  Appion,  instead  of  the  dis- 
cussion with  Simon,  as  in  the  Homilies.  The 
concluding  narrative  (X«,  53-72)  is  in  gene- 
ral similar  to  that  of  the  Homilies,  only  it  is 
more  extended,  and  the  founding  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Antiooh,  together  with  the  baptism  of 
the  father,  is  also  reported.  The  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  Recognitions  is  of  little  significance, 
on  account  of  its  dependence  on  the  Homilies. 
It  is  essentially  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
same. 

3)  Hfe  Epitome  ("Kx^fi.  <V<«».  'Pu^^;  Hi(» 

imtofAff*'),  first  published  by  Tumtbtis  (Paris, 
1555),  then  by  CoieUer,  in  his  P.  P.  App.,  is  a 
meagre  abridgment  of  the  Homilies,  to  which  is 
appended  as  continuation  an  abridgment  of 
Clement's  Epistle  to  James  (c.  145-147),  end  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Clement  by  Simon  Mcta- 
phrastes  (c.  149-173),  and  finally  a  conclusion 
from  the  treatise  of  Ephraim,  Bishop  of  Cherson, 
"  sttpt  tdv  ^ov^Mfttof  tov  yfyoyotof  <^(  rttu6a  vfto  rov 
ayiov  itpofua^vpof  Kx^fuvtoi"  (c.  174-179). 

4)  Besides  these  three  printed  editions,  there 
are  yet  several  others.  In  the  orient  the  Homi- 
lies, and  also  the  Recognitions,  which  had  be- 
come fully  naturalised  in  the  Oiccident  through 
Rufinus'  translation,  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  **  Orthodox  Clementines,"  which 
were  perhaps  already  known  to  the  pseudo- 
Athanasiaii  synopsis,  and  were  used  by  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti,  and  many  others,  as  f  §  §xx%9iwf 
c{  ^capaSfxtck  Then,  also,  Bitfinus  had  before 
him  an  edition,  which  differed  from  the  one  ex- 
tant, and  which  was  more  closelv  related  to  the 
Recognitions,  as  appears  from  his  data  in  the 
Praef.  ad  Gaudeniium,  Among  the  MSS.  found 
in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  an  unprinted  Syrian  transla- 
tion of  the  Clementines,  which  is  said  to  differ 
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from   the   pablished    editions    (oomp. 
md.'Qaart.  Rev.,  No.  CLIIL,  1849,  p.  39,  sq.). 
T\. «  flolotion  uf  the  problem   presented  bj 
these  NTorks,  ns  to  their  origin  and  peculiar  con- 
tents, has  been  diligently  worked  at  of  late,  espe- 
cially  by   Ntander  and  Baur,     Bat  notwith- 
standing; tho  rigid  oxaininations,  and  ingenious 
combinations  and  hypotheses  which  have  been 
made,  a  completely  satisfactory  result  has  not 
been  obtained.   Neander  first  attempted  to  educe 
the  doctrinal  system  out  of  tho  Ilomilies,  and 
to  trace  them  to  their  origin  by  various  combi- 
nations of  the  same  with  cognate  doctrines  (cf. 
Genetische  Entwickel.  d.  gnost.  Systeme :  Ber- 
lin, 1818,  Jhdage,  &o.),  and  Baur  pressed  his 
investigations  still  further,  and  arrived  at  more 
definite  results.    The  Ilomilies  were  now  placed 
in   the   foreground,  the  Recognitions  entirely 
neglected.      (Comp.  Baur*s  **I)e  Ebionit.  orig, 
et  docir.  ab  Essaeis  repetenda:*'  TUbing.,  1831). 
Besides  Nieander  and  Baur,   Credner  has  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal   system.      (See    Winer's   Zeitschr.  f. 
wissensch.  Theol.,  I.,  2,  p.  211,  so.).    Schli&- 
mann  wrote,  in  opposition  to  Baur,  nis  compre- 
hensive work  cited  above,  which  is  important 
on  account  of  its  careful  collection  of  materials, 
subtile  investigation,  especially  on  account  of  its 
proofs,    that    the  Ilomilies   were   the  original 
work.     SchwegUr  (N.  A.  Z.,  I.,  3G4,  sq.),  com- 
bines the  results  of  Baur  and  Schliemann. 

The  literary  question  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  two  works  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  very 
much  neglected.     As  formerly  the  Homilies,  so 
now  the  Recognitions  were  entirely  supplanted. 
Schliemann's  proof  for  the  priority  of  the  former 
could  be  valid  as  proof  only  until  disputed.   The 
internal  structure  of  the  works,  whicli  betrayed 
a  quite  dififerent  origin,  received  as  yet  but  little 
attention.     A  new  series  of  investigations  dates 
from  HUgenftld*9  treatise,  **  Die  Clement.  Re- 
cognit.  u.  Hom.  nach  ihrem  Ursprung  und  Inhalt 
dargest.  (Jena,  1848).     Ililgenfeld  reversed  the 
relation  of  the  works  to  each  other,  made  the 
Recognitions  first  as  the  original,  and  attempted 
to  explain  the  origin  of  them.     lie  supposed  the 
basis  of  them  to  be  a  Ks/puy^  Ilcffxyv  (different 
from  the  book  known  otlierwise  under  this  title, 
which  belonged  to  the  Pauline  tendency),  a  very 
ancient  work  of  Roman  origin  and  Jewish-Chris- 
tian character  from  the  time  not  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.     This  wns  moulded 
into  the  first  three  books  of  the  Recognitions,  a 
well  preserved  part  of  which  we  have  in  divi- 
sion I.,  27-72,  and  it  can  be  pretty  exactly  re- 
constructed from  the  specification  of  contents, 
III.,  75.     The  pseudo-Petrine  Epintle  to  Cle- 
ment, served  as  preface  to  the  work,  and  fur- 
nished Ililgenfeld  with  tho  chief  means  for  his 
discovery  and  reconstruction.     Upon  this  basis 
rest  a  series  of  revisions  and  continuations.   The 
polemics  of  the  works  serve  as  a  means  to  dis- 
cover these.     Whilst  the  opponent  of  Peter, 
Simon,  the  magician,  does  not  at  all  as  yet  ap- 
pear as  a  representative  of  a  Gnostic  system  in 
the  original  work,  but  much  rather  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  appears  as  inimicua  homo  (Rec.  L, 
70,  71),  he  afterwards  becomes  the  representa^ 
tive  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  at  first  of  the  Basili- 
dian,  then  of  the  Valentinian,  until  finally  tho 


author  of  tho  Homilies  remodels  the  existing 
materials  into  anti-Marcionism,  so  that  the  form 
of  Simon  by  degrees  runs  through  the  chief 
phases  of  the  Gnosis.  Connected  with  the  funda- 
mental work  are  these  two  continuations ;  T^ie 
Joumies  (ittftloiot)  of  Peter  (Rec.  IV.  —  VII.) 
from  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  or 
tho  first  of  Hadrian  ;  the  Recognitions  (Avayvia- 
plofUK  Kkfifitv^osX,  perhaps  contemporaneous  with 
the  formation  of  the  Valentinian  system.  Thus, 
the  materials  grew  to  the  contents  of  tho  Re- 
cognitions, which  originated  from  a  Clementi- 
nian  remodelling,  whilst  the  Homilies  are  a  re- 
modelling of  the  Recognitions,  which  originated 
at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Anicet  (151-161). 

Upon  the  basis  of  Dressel's  ed.  of  the  Hom., 
the  subject  was  investigated  anew  by  the  author 
of  this  article,  who  attempted  to  prove  an  origin 
of  the  works,  quite  different  from  that  assumed 
by  Ililgenfeld. 

77ie  question  of  priority  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  further  investigations.  Its  decision  rests 
upon  the  following  considerations:  1)  The  notices 
of  the  Fathers  are  too  imperfect,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  too  late  to  furnish  anything  certain, 
although  the  circumstance,  that  the  remaining 
editions  go  back  to  the  Homilies,  and  not  to  the 
Recognitions,  which  were  more  widely  circu- 
lated, speaks  in  favor  of  their  originality.  2)  The 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  James  is  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  Hom.  III.,  59,  sq.,  and  exhibits  a 
development  of  the  monarch ial  Church  system. 

3)  The  quotations  from  the  Gospel  in  the  Recog* 
niiions  appear  less  original  than  those  in  the 
Homilies.  The  gospel  quotations  in  the  Homi- 
lies have  been  frequently  investigated.  Making 
use  of  the  closing  portion  of  Homilies,  which 
is  here  very  important,  we  obtain  the  following 
result:  the  writer  of  the  Homilies  knew  and 
made  use  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels ;  most 
frequently  Matthew,  then  of  Luke,  next  of  Mark, 
and  least  of  John.  (See  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1845, 
p.  597 ;  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1851,  p.  504).— Besides 
these,  they  make  use  of  an  uncanonical  gospel, 
which  was  also  known  to  Clement  Alex.  (XIX., 
20,  comp.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  V.,  10).  A  cona- 
parison  of  the  gospel  quotations  in  the  Recogni- 
tions gives  the  following  result:  Where  they 
quote  in  the  same  connection  as  the  Homilies, 
the  passages  resemble  those  in  the  Hom. ;  where 
they  quote  in  a  different  connection  they  make 
exact  use  of  our  canonical  gospels ;  the  quota- 
tions, which  are  found  in  the  Recogn.  alone, 
partly  agree  exactly  with  the  canonical  gospels, 
partly  vary  as  the  Homilies  do.  This  implies 
that  the  Recogn.  are  a  revision  of  the  Homilies. 

4)  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Recognitions  is  en- 
tirely  dependent  on  that  of  the  Homilies.  5)  With 
reference  to  Church  government,  the  views  of  the 
Recognitions  are  altogether  of  later  date.  6)  The 
characterization  of  the  persons  in  the  narrative 
is  more  original  in  the  Homilies.  7)  A  tho- 
rough comparison  of  the  materials  of  the  narra- 
tive proves,  that  tho  Recognitions  are  every  whero 
dependent,  that  their  author  had  before  him  the 
Homilies  in  their  expanded  form,  and  made  use 
of  them. 

But  although  the  writer  of  the  Recogn.  had 
the  Hom.  in  full  before  him,  there  are  some 
points  m  which  the  former  seem  more  original 
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than  the  Uter.  Thus,  they  mention  bat  one 
disputation,  and  that  in  Cassarea.  This  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  work.  Hil- 
genfcld  first  showed  the  neoessity  of  this  pre- 
sumption. Upon  this  earlier  work  the  author 
of  the  Horn,  constructed  his  work,  introducing 
Clement  and  others  to  suit  his  purpose.  The 
doctrines  of  the  original  were  transferred  almost 
unchanji^ed,  only  adding  apologetic  modifica- 
tions. Then  the  author  of  the  Recogn.  re*eIabo- 
ratod  the  Uom.  with  the  help  of  the  first  work. 

The  place  of  the  composition  of  the  CK,  is  now 
generally  thought  to  have  been  Rome ;  though 
Kitsohl  supposes  the  primitive  work  dates  from 
Palestine.  But  neither  the  doctrines  nor  Church 
polity  of  the  books  favor  this  opinion.  It 
IS  more  probable  that  they  were  written  in 
£astcrn  oyria,  where  a  Judaising  Christianity, 
mixed  with  Qnostio  elements,  then  obtained. 
(Com p.  DoRNBR,  ChristoLt  II.,  1  p.  28,  kaX — 
Data  are  wanting  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  tneir 
composition.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  2d  cent.  As  the  primitive  work 
assails  the  Marcionifces  it  can  hardly  have  been 
written  before  150 ;  as  the  Recogn.  cites  Barde- 
aanes  de  faio,  they  must  date  after  170.  The 
date  of  the  Uom.  is  most  uncertain.  We  may, 
however,  assume  about  150  as  the  date  of  the 
primitive  work,  160  for  the  Uom.,  and  170  for 
the  Recogn.  Uhlhorn. — Beek^ 

Cleopas  (Luke  24: 18),  according  to  Enseb. 
(Onom.)  resided  at  Emmaus.  Several  questions 
attach  to  this  name:  1)  Uow  are  the  two  names 
found  in  Luke  24 :  18,  and  John  12 :  25,  related  ? 
2)  Are  they  the  same  person  ?  3)  Who  accom- 
panied Cleopas?  Winer  thinks  the  names  and 
persons  different  Even  Euseb.,  III.,  11,  calls 
Alpheus,  KxciMtof,  not  Kxcoitof.  But  later  fathers 
make  both  names  identical  (see  Alpheus).  If  it 
were  certain  that  the  persons  named  by  Luke 
and  John  were  identical,  a  contraction  of  the 
longer  form  might  be  assumed,  or  that  the 
shorter  was  lengthened  in  the  Greek  form.  But 
proof  of  this  is  wanting.  The  brother  of  Joseph 
Alphous  was  probably  dead  long  before  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  (see  James),  Each  name, 
therefore,  may  designate  a  different  person: 
KxuK(K  =  Alpheus ;  KxioitcK  was  probably  the 
name  of  some  Hellenist.  Epiphan,  thinks  the 
companion  of  C.  was  Naihanaal ;  Ortgen  ( C, 
Ceh,)t  says  Simon;  many  old  writers  say  Luke 
{ Grot,  on  Luke  24).  Theophylact  supposes  both 
belonged  to  the  70  diHciples.  The  preface  of 
Luke's  Gospel  does  not  contradict  the  view  that 
L.  belonged  to  the  Hellenist  converts  who  peiv 
sonnlly  knew  Christ  This  explains' why  he 
alone  relates  the  incident  in  Luke  24,  mention- 
ing only  one  of  the  two  disciples,  as  John  does 
in  one  place.  Lanob.* 

Clenons,  {U  Clerc)  John,  bom  March  19, 
1657,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father  was  professor 
of  Greek.  He  studied  both  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Geneva.  He  early  embraced  the 
principles  of  Arminianism,  which  made  his 'resi- 
dence unpleasant  at  Geneva ;  and  after  preach- 
ing some  time  in  London,  he  settled  in  Amster- 
dam, in  1683,  where  he  held  intimate  relations  of 
friendship  with  Limborch.  Through  him,  he 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres, 

^  Hebrew,  in  the  Gymnasium  of 
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strants, and  af^er  Limborch's  death.  Professor 
of  Church  Hifltory.  He  was  not  made  Profe^toi 
of  Dogmatics  because  he  was  suspected  of  Sodn- 
ianism.  He  was  very  popular  at  Amsterdam, 
both  as  professor  and  as  a  preacher.  In  1728, 
while  delivering  a  lecture,  ne  had  a  abock  of 
paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  speech,  and 
impaired  his  memory.  His  condition  became 
still  more  deplorable,  when,  in  1732,  fae  expe> 
ricnced  another  shock  which  entirely  paralysed 
his  tongue.    He  died  Jan.  8,  173G. 

Of  his  many  learned  works,  we  may  mention 
especially,  in  the  theological  department,  his 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  his  Ilarmo- 
nia  Evangelica,  and  various  dogmatical  trea- 
tises. He  published  in  his  youth,  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  work  entitled:  "Liberii  de 
Sancto  Amore  Epistolae  theologicae  ;  in  qui  bos 
varii  scholasticorum  errores  castipintur:'*  in 
which  he  favored  the  Sabellian  view  uf  the 
Trinity.  He  afterwards  tended  towards  Arian- 
ism.  He  composed  also  controven>ia1  writin«:9 
against  Bayle,  and  against  Richard  Simon,  with 
whose  principles  of  criticism  he  did  not  nfpree. 
He  dia,  besides,  good  service  by  republishing 
works  of  others:  as  the  Doctrine  History  of 
Peiavius,  (Amst,  1700) ;  the  New  Testament 
of  Hammond;  (1714)  Oroiius  De  Veritate  ReL 
Chris.  (1709).  The  most  celebrated  is  his  edition 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  b^  Cuielerius :  Arisl, 
1698  ana  1714,  in  two  folios.  There  is  more 
concerning  him  in  Nic^rou,  M6moire«,  Tom. 
XL.,  p.  294,  ioc,  Biographie  Universelle  (ander 
letter  H).  IlAOEiOiACH. — Dr,  Veomans. 

CletUSi  one  of  the  first  Roman  Bishops.  It 
is  disputed  whether  he  succeeded  Linus,  or 
whether  he  is  not  the  same  person  with  Ana- 
cletus.  Ancient  lists  of  the  Popes  name  Cletos 
and  AnaclctuB  as  different  persons.  But  neither 
Irenceus  nor  Evsebius,  who  both  give  the  order 
of  succession,  makes  mention  of  Cletas,  and  this 
very  striking  fact  must  render  his  existence 
doubtful.  Haoxnbach. — Dr,  Teomans. 

Cloyis.  —  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East, 
shattered  by  the  migrations  of  barbaric  tribe*, 
had  to  make  way  for  new  forms  of  social  develop- 
ment.  This  development  was  to  take  place 
mainly  in  and  through  Germanic  nations,  but, 
by  their  becoming  at  once  heirs  and  pupils  of 
the  old  world.  Those,  however,  who  settled 
upon  Roman  soil,  sank  into  Roman  customs, 
without  creating  forms  in  which  the  Germanic 
orient  might  have  grown  un.  Not  so  the  Franks. 
In  Gaul  they  became  half  R<imish,  bat  main- 
tained their  union  with  their  Eastern  German 
half,  and  thus  produced  a  Germano*Romanism. 
They  saw  their  mission :  to  found  out  of  Roman 
Gaul  a  new  Roman  empire,  which  should  unite 
the  East  and  West  And  the  state  of  the  coon^ 
try  encouraged  this  scheme.  In  the  Romish 
Church  the  Gauls  had  found  their  unity,  their 
proper  sphero  of  life,  their  rallying  point  and 
peace.  To  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
Gallic  Romanism,  was  the  high  ambition  of 
Clovis,  At  St.  Martin's,  in  Tours,  C.  assumed 
the  purple  tunic,  the  Roman  sagum,  and  the 
diadem;  he  was  the  type  and  foremnner  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Romish  union  of  the  West 
in  Church  and  State,  started  with  Clovis ;  his 
conversion  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  most 
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liappT  event — Since  the  3d  cent,  the  name  of 
Franks  has  been  used  to  have  designated  the 
Germans  on  the  right  banks  of  the  middle  and 
lower  Rhine;    the  Ripuarians  occnpying  the 
former,   and    the    Saltans    the    latter  section. 
Among  the  Salians  the  Sieimbri  excelled.  When 
Garausius   seized  upon  Britain,  and  drew  the 
legions  away  from  Belgium,  the  Salians  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempts 
to  drive  them  back.     Tbey  did  not  press  on- 
wards, howeyer,  until  after  406.    Conaucted  by 
Tarious  leaders,  or  kings,  of  whom  Clojo,  of  Bra- 
bant, was  most  prominent,  they  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Scheld  to  Somme,  and  aided  Aetius 
against  the  Huns.    Clojo's  son  was  Mcroyaeus, 
from  whom  the  dynasty  took  its  name,  M.'s  son 
was  Chitderich,  and  C.'s  son  was  Clovis  (born 
466).     In  481  CIotis  accompanied  his  father, 
who  led  the  Salians,  in  a  martial  expedition.  In 
486  he  routed  Syagrius  at  Soiasons,  and  thus 
overthrew  the  remnant  of  Roman  rule  amid  the 
German  tribes.    This  victory  enabled  Clovis  to 
extend  his  territory  to  the  lioire,  with  the  Visi- 
goths on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Burgundians  on  the 
S.  K.     On  the  East  the  Salians  met  the  Ripua- 
rians on  the  lef^  banks  of  the  Rhine.    In  499 
Clovis  invaded  Thuringia,  and  then  turned  his 
eye  towards  Burgundy.     Hesitating  to  attack 
so  powerful  a  country,  he  sought  an  occasion  for 
meddling  with  its  affairs  by  marrying  (493)  the 
Gatholio  Clotilda,  who  cheriKhed  deadly  hatred 
against  Gundobald,  king  of  B.,  for  his  murder 
of  her  father,  and  for  his  Arianism.     Thus 
Catholicism  was  brought  to  the  court  of  Clovis, 
who  was  urged  by  his  wife  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity.    The  Franks  had  long  before  heard  of 
Christianity  through  captives   and  mercenary 
soldiers.     After  the  conquest  of  Gaul  the  few 
invading  Franks  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  maintain  their  nationality  and  religion.  Even 
their  official  language  in  490  (as  in  the  Lex 
Molica)  was  Latin.    IIow  could  they  withstand 
the  power  of  expanding  Church  influence,  espe- 
cially as  some  kindred  nations  had  already  been 
converted  ?   Clotilda's  eflforts,  also,  were  of  great 
importance.     Cloyis,  at  first,  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers to  plunder  the  churches,  but  still  he  re- 
vered tho  Bishops,  and  heard  with  wonder  of 
the  miracles  wrought  at  the  grave  of  St.  Mar^ 
tin.     lie,  indeed,  objected  to  the  God  of  the 
Church,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  family 
of  gods ;  he  also  lacked  susceptibility  for  true 
Christianity,  and  held  the  rudest  religious  no- 
tions.   But  he  allowed  Clotilda's  first  son,  In- 
gomar,  to  be  baptized ;  though  his  early  death 
seemed  to  Clovis  the  penalty  of  his  apostasy. 
Still  he  allowed  his  second  son,  Clodomer,  also 
to  be  baptised ;  and  his  sister,  Lantechild,  joined 
the  Ariuns.     At  length  the  year  of  his  decision 
(496)  came.    The  Alemanni  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ripuarian  Franks.     King  Sigbert,  in 
Cologne,  was  unable  to  repel  them.    Clovis  has- 
tened to  his  help,  and  a  battle  was  fought  pro- 
bably at  ZUlpich,  near  Bonn.    The  Franks  bad 
everything  at  stake.    When  Clovis,  therefore, 
saw  his  army  beginning  to  waver,  he  invoked 
the  help  of  the  God  of  his  Gallic  subjects, 
and  vowed  to  become  a  Christian,  if  he  gained 
the  day.     He  conquered  and  made  most  of 
the  Alemanni  subject  to  the  Franks.    Clovis 


was  now  bound  by  his  vow.  Clotilda  sent  for 
Remigius,  Archbishop  of  Rbeims,  for  whom 
Clovis  cherished  kind  feelings.  R.  instructed 
Clovis,  and  baptized  him  in  tho  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  on  Christmas,  496.  Addressing  Clovis 
the  Archb.  said:  *' Bow  down  thy  head,  in  hu- 
mility, O  Sigambrian ;  bum  what  thou  hast 
worshipped;  worship  what  thou  didst  burn.'' 
iTincmar  reports,  that,  sacred  oil  being  wanting, 
a  dove  brought  a  flask  from  heaven.  This  flask 
is  said  to  be  tho  ampulla  used  at  the  anointing 
of  French  kings  from  1179,  which  was  broken 
in  1794,  but  found  again  in  1824.  But  Ilinc* 
mar  is  unreliable.  Albofeld,  a  sister  of  Clovis, 
was  baptised  at  the  same  time,  and  Lantechild 
left  the  Arians,  and  entered  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  364  Frank  nobles  were  also 
then  baptized ;  and  on  Easter,  (497),  3000  more 
Franks  became  Christians.  A  portion  of  the 
people,  however,  took  ofience,  and  stubbornly 
persisted  in  heathenism  under  Ragannr.  The 
Ripuarians,  also,  were  not  converted  until  later. 
But  C.'s  conversion  was  felt  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church,  whilst  C.  made  it  the 
excuse  of  an  attack  upon  the  Arian  Burgundians, 
and  of  seizing  (507)  S.  W.  Gaul  from  the  Arian 
Goths.  Ilis  next  scheme  was  to  unite  his  people 
under  his  single  rule.  To  this  end  he  extermi- 
nated, by  the  foulest  means,  all  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family  among  the  Salians  and  Ri- 
puarians. These  bloody  scandals  were  .pj9rpe- 
trated  by  Clovis  after  his  professed  conversion, 
and  were  the  sowing  of  a  fearful  harvest,  as  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Merovingians  proved. 
Clovis  himself,  after  founding  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  the  great  Gallic-Roman  and  Roman 
Catholic  Frankish  empire,  in  the  blood  of  his 
relatives,  died  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  511,  at 
Paris, — Gregorixts  Ihiron.  (hist.  France  1, 2,  o. 
28-31) ;  IxiBELL,  Greg,  of  Tours,  &o. :  Lpz.,  1839 ; 
A.  Thierry,  r^ciis  d.  temps  Merov, :  Paris,  1842 ; 
Rbttderg,  K.-gesch.  Deutschl.,  I.,  258-278). 

VOGEL.* 

Clngny. — When  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  monastic  discipline  in  France,  partly 
from  excessive  opulence  and  the  want  of  pru- 
dent management  of  the  cloisters,  and  partly 
from  the  general  insecurity  of  public  affairs,  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  William,  Duke  of  Aquitania, 
named  the  Pious,  endeavored  to  restore  it  in  his 
territory.  He,  therefore,  founded  a  monastery, 
in  the  year  910,  at  Clugny  (Cluniacum),  in  Bur- 
gundy ;  endowed  it  with  landed  estates,  and  de- 
signed it  as  a  pattern  of  restored  monastic  order. 
He  placed  at  its  head  Berno,  a  Burgundian  of 
noble  extraction,  and  a  Benedictine,  Abbot.  lie 
subjected  the  institution  to  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  Pope.  Berno 
introduced  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  all  its 
strictness.  Clugny  soon  became  celebrated,  and 
the  more  because  its  superintendents  were,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stage,  selected  from  the  most 
active  and  learned  of  the  brethren.  Berno  re- 
commended as  his  successor  his  scholar,  Odo,  who 
had  formerly  been  instructor  under  him,  and 
who  had  shown  his  erudition  in  several  theo- 
logical writings,  and  his  firm  allegiance  by  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Rome;  having  been  called 
thither  by  the  Popes  to  quiet  differences  between 
princes  and  to  reform  the  monasteries.    Odo 
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presided  at  Clugny  from  927  to  041,  and  became 
reformer,  not  only  of  the  Benedictine  order,  but 
of  the  whole  monastic  system,  lie  did  not  in- 
trodace,  indeed,  a  new  role,  but  he  enforced  and 
added  to  that  of  St  Benedict.  Although  here  and 
there  this  severer  discipline  was  withstood,  yet 
within  ten  years  after  Odo's  election,  there  were 
seventeen  houses  in  the  fraternity.  His  succes- 
sors carried  on  the  reform.  New  cloisters  were 
founded,  old  ones  reformed,  and  placed  under 
the  parent  institution  at  Chig;ny,  both  in  France 
and  other  countries.  Mayolus,  who  presided  at 
Clugny  more  than  forty  years,  was  in  great 
favor  with  Otto  the  Great,  and  Hugh  Capet.  He 
died  in  a  journey  undertaken  at  Uie  wish  of  the 
latter,  to  reform  the  Abbey  St.  Dents.  His 
successor,  Odilo,  was  not  less  respected.  He 
has  lefl  several  writings  which  attest  his  learn- 
ing. Ilis  successor,  Hugo,  held  influence  with 
princes  and  with  the  Pope.  Gregory  VII.  en- 
trusted him  several  times  with  important  busi- 
ness  ;  and  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  active  and 
dexterous  Abbot,  in  the  great  controversy  which 
then  divided  Christendom  between  emperor  and 
Pope,  to  remain  the  friend  of  both  parties.  He 
also  built  the  church  of  Clugny, 

The  regulations  of  the  flourishing  eongrtgatio 
Cluniacensis  were  first  collected  by  the  monk 
Bernard  in  the  11th  century;  afterwards  by  the 
monk  Ulrich.  As  binding  statutes  for  all  clois- 
ters belonging  to  the  order,  they  were  first  re- 
corded by  the  Abbot  Peter  the  Venerable,  who 
appended  to  each  article  the  reason  for  its  intro- 
duction. Free  from  the  dominion  of  the  Bishops, 
and  subordinate  only  to  the  Papal  chair,  the 
whole  order  submitted  to  the  Abbot  residing  at 
Clugny,  whose  will  governed  all  the  houses. 
Clugny  was  the  Archimonasterium  ;  its  Abbots, 
ArcIuabbcUes,  The  life  of  the  brethren  was  ex- 
tremely strict;  occupation,  spiritual  exercises, 
clothing,  food,  were  all  regulated  in  minutest 
detail.  Especially  remarkable  was  the  injunc- 
tion of  silence.  During  most  of  the  day,  the 
brethren  could  communicate  with  each  other 
only  by  signs,  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  they  acquired  extraordinary 
dexterity. 

Laymen  of  all  stations  enriched  the  order, 
especially  the  cloister  at  Clugny,  by  donations 
and  bequests.  Popes  vied  with  each  other  in 
endowing  it  with  privileges.  Alexander  II.  or- 
dained, that  no  Bishop  or  prelate  should  pro- 
nounce the  ban  upon  Clugny.  Urban  II.  granted 
to  the  Abbot  the  episcopal  insignia,  and  de- 
clared the  goods  of  the  cloister  independent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Macon  ;  Calix- 
tus  II.  allowed  the  Abbot  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  a  cardinal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  three  Popes  sprang  from  the  order; 
Gregory  VII.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II. 
The  cloister  of  Clugny  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing, its  church  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  year  1245,  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  with  his  retinue,  the  kinj;  of  France 
with  his,  besides  several  other  princes,  and 
many  prelates  and  knights,  could  find  accom- 
modations in  the  cloister  without  encroaching 
on  the  convenience  of  the  brethren.  In  the 
'*hurch  could  be  seen  golden  and  brazen  candle- 
"iJu,  embroidered  tapestry,  wall  and  glass 


paintings,  exquisite  carved  work,  and  larger 
bells  than  any  where  else. 

Such  outward  glory  we  might  well  aoppose 
must,  in  spito  of  the  strictness  of  the  rule,  bring 
on  a  gradual  decline  at  Clugny;  and  all  t}^ 
more,  since  everything  depended  on  the  un- 
limitod  will  of  an  individual.  This  result  had 
already  made  its  appearance  in  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  institution,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  able  management  of  individual  abbots.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the 
ill  administration  of  the  Abbot  Pontiua,  the  dis- 
cipline declined  and  the  cloister  became  em- 
poverished.  This  Abbot,  afler  ten  years'  rule, 
resigned,  to  undertake^  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  soon  came  back,  and  with  an 
armed  force  attacked  and  plundered  the  house. 
Ilis  successor  was  Hugo  II.,  who  died  after  three 
months.  He  was  followed  by  Peter  Mauritius-, 
the  Venerable,  a  man  of  talents  and  complete 
education,  distinguished  alike  for  his  seal  a<raion 
Peter  of  Bruis,  and  his  generous  hospitality  to 
Abclard,  against  the  persecution  of  St  Bernard. 
Peter  found  the  cloister  poor  and  rent  with  dis- 
sensions. He  took  the  most  appropriate  mea- 
sures to  restore  order  and  union.  As  already 
remarked,  he  revived  and  completed  the  statutes, 
and  procured  the  meeting  of  a  Synod  at  Macon, 
where  the  barons  of  the  vicinity  bound  them- 
selves to  protect  the  property  of  the  cloister. 
From  200  monks,  whom  Peter  found  there  at 
his  accession,  the  number  increased  under  him 
to  460;  314  cloisters,  chapters,  and  churches 
joined  the  order.  It  was  propagated  into  Pales- 
tine, where  two  cloisters  were  established ;  one 
on  Mount  Tabor,  the  other  in  the  Vale  of  Jehos- 
haphat ;  and  one  also  arose  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  agev,  there 
is  little  of  interest  to  be  noticed  concerning 
either  the  Abbey  of  Clugny,  or  the  order  as  a 
whole.  The  order  had  become  too  rich  for  the 
monks  to  occupy  themselves  with  science.  Other 
causes  of  continued  decline  were  strifes  in  the 
choice  of  Abbots,  mixing  with  neighboring 
grandees,  plundering  of  the  goods.  When  after 
the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  of  his 
rival  Victor  IV.,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny  took  side 
with  neither,  he,  togetlier  with  the  cloister,  was 
put  under  the  ban  by  Alexander;  and  being 
chased  away  by  the  monks,  was  compelled  to 
resign.  Soon  after,  to  secure  itself  ng»nst  in- 
vasion by  the  Counts  of  ChAlon,  Clugny  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  thereby  gave  up  a  part  of  its  independence. 
The  power  of  the  Abbots  declined.  Feudal  re- 
l:itions  were  formed,  and  with  these  came  secu- 
lar rights,  and  cares  fur  them.  The  cloister  of 
Clugny,  formerly  devoted  to  peace,  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  turned  into  a  fortress. 
Corruption  of  morals,  of  course,  now  prevailed. 
In  vain  did  the  Abbots  enjoin  the  statutes  agaia 
and  again  on  the  brethren,  and  exert  themselves 
to  recover  the  simplicity  and  austerity  of  earlier 
and  better  days.  In  vain  did  they  endeavor,  by 
establishing  (he  College  of  Clucrny  at  PariM.  to 
revive  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  order.  The 
evil  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  \o  be  thus 
removed.  When  several  Popes  had  usurped  the 
power  of  appointing  the  Abbots,  the  brethren 
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improved  their  opportunity  during  the  great 
Bchism,  to  secure  again  their  right  of  election  ; 
but  this  advantage  did  not  last  lung.    The  order 
Bank  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France. 
Abbot  John,  of  Bourbon,  attempted  reform,  and 
began  to  build  the  famous  Hottl  de  Clngny  at 
Paris.     All  was  of  little  avail.     The  order  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could  make 
a  gain  of  its  decline.  Internal  disputes  hastened 
its  fall.     In  the  religious  wars  the  Abbey  of 
Clugny  and  its  domain  were  more  than  once 
laid  waste.     A  schism  of  many  years'  duration, 
pet  one  part  of  the  order  in  organized  opposition 
to  the  other,  and  prevented  any  eflfectual  mea- 
sures of  self-preservation.     At  length,  after  a 
long  struggle,  in  which  its  strength  and  credit 
continually  waned,  tho  episcopal  authority  which 
had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Abbot  over 
the   city  and  district  of  Clugny,  wns,  in  1744, 
transferred  by  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Bishop 
of  Macon.     The  last  Abbot,  Cardinal  Dominic 
de  Larochefoucauld,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  sel- 
dom saw  Clugny,  and  never  except  to  hold  ban- 
quets there.     The  revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
order  in  France ;  the  buildings,  relics,  and  orna- 
ments were  destroyed  or  sold,  and  a  few  ruins 
of  that  celebrated  houne  are  all  that  is  now  to 
be  seen. — (See  BibL  Clnniac.y  in  qua  S,  Pair, 
Abbot.  Clun,  vitae,  &c. :  Paris,  1614,  fol.     IIur- 
TER.  Gesch.  Innoc.  HI.,  IV.,  103,  &c.,  Ersch 
und  Oi'uber,  Bd.  XVIII.,  Art.  von  Stramberg. 
Lorain,   Kixai  hist,  snr  VAbbayt  de  Clugny: 
Dijon,  1839,  8vo.     (Very  prolix  and  pathetic).) 

C.  Schmidt. — Dr.  Teomans. 
Coadjutor,  (Adjuior,  Co-operator),  is  the 
assistant  of  a  clergyman  who  is  prevented  from 
exercising  his  office  himself.  The  assistant  is 
either  temporary  or  perpetual.  If  the  latter  he 
has  a  conditional  right  to  succeed  the  principal 
in  his  office. — A  pastor  or  other  inctimbent  who 
is  permanently  hindered  by  protracted  sickness, 
infirmities  of  age,  ignorance  or  incapacity,  from 
exercising  his  office  himself,  receives  from  the 
spiritual  superior  a  coadjutor  or  Vicars  ( Viea- 
Hub)  on  assigning  a  part  of  the  income  for  an 
adequate  support.  In  such  case  the  Bishop  acts 
as  delegate  of  the  Apostolic  chair.  The  coad- 
jutor thus  appointed  is  only  temporary.  Such 
nn  appointment  cannot  entitle  to  succession. 
The  institution  of  an  episcopal  coadjutor  is  a 
more  important  matter. 

According  to  an  old  canon  no  successor  of  a 
Bishop  is  to  be  chosen  while  the  Bishop  is  living. 
In  cnse  of  his  failure,  the  neighboring  Bishops 
lend  their  aid,  or  a  dispensaior,  intercessor,  inter- 
ventor,  is  admitted  for  a  time.  This  takes  place 
through  the  action  of  the  provincial  council,  upon 
consultation  with  the  Pope.  Since  the  exigency 
is  usually  met  by  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
Bishops,  a  coadjutor  is  admitted  only  in  press- 
ing canes ;  especially,  as  by  change  of  practice, 
tho  assistants  are  commonly  chosen  with  a  view 
to  succession  in  the  bishopric.  The  old  princi- 
ple: Ne  in  una  urbe  duo  sint  episcopi,  was  not 
violated,  formally  at  least,  by  consecrating  a 
coadjutor,  like  a  suffragan  Bishop,  to  the  title 
of  another  church.  The  Council  of  Trent  or- 
dained that  only  in  cathedral  churches  or  clois- 
ters, a  coadjutor  should  be  joined  with  the  pre- 
late, if  pressing  necessity  or  evident  advantage 


required  it;  but  that  be  should  not  have  the 
right  of  succession,  unless  first  carefully  exam- 
ined, with  that  view,  by  the  Roman  Bishop,  artd 
found  to  have  all  the  qualifications  required  in 
Bishops  nnd  Prelates. — The  "coadjutor,  cum  spe 
succedendi,*  has  an  eventual  right  to  the  diocese, 
accruing,  without  further  formality,  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  principal.  Till  then  he  is  entitled 
to  a  ^^congrua  austeniatio^'  in  the  duties  of  tlie 
diocese  ;  but  by  the  laws  ecdesinstical,  the  alie- 
nation of  the  property  of  the  Church  is  expressly 
forbidden. — Comp.  Thovassin,  Vet.  ac  nova 
EccUs.  Disciph  II.,  2,  c.  55-57,  59.  Overbero, 
Diss,  de  Elect,  coadj,  episcop. :  Monasterii  West- 
phal.,  1780,  4to.  Koqler,  Quaest.  Inaug.  de 
coadjutoribua  in  Oennania:  Mogunt.,  1787. 
Putter,  Literntur  des  Staatsrechte,  Bd.  III.,  p. 
686,  687.        H.  F.  Jacobson. — Dr.  Teomans. 

Cocoeins  and  his  School — Cocceius  is  a 

theologian  of  eminent  importance  in  a  threefold 
respect,  for  the  Beformea  Church,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  for  theology  in  general.  —  For 
the  Reformed  Church,  because  he  delivered  it 
from  the  sole  dominion  of  scholastic  orthodoxy, 
and  restored  it  to  the  sense  of  its  true  nature 
and  its  office.  He  brought  out  into  flourishing 
development  the  noblest  germs  which  were  im- 
planted in  her ;  but  which,  since  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  had  been  well  nigh  smothered.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  in  its  essential  principle,  is  the 
Church  of  the  intelligent  community  and  of  an 
open  and  sovereign  Bible ;  and,  therefore,  con- 
stitutionally capable  of  greater  dogmatical  free- 
dom, and  by  this  very  quality,  predisposed  to 
union.  She  was  so.  not  only  in  Germany,  where 
she  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  churches 
of  the  Melanchthonian  spirit  which  were  driven 
out  of  the  German  Protestant  Church  by  the 
Form  of  Concord ;  but  also  in  France,  where  the 
purely  CaJvinistic  Church,  at  the  national  Synod 
at  Tonneins,  in  1614,  tried  to  erect  an  ecumeni- 
cal Synod,  to  be  recognised  by  Reformed  nud 
Lutherans  in  common,  having  a  union  conft>R- 
sion,  in  which  points  of  difference  (even  those 
relating  to  Armeninnism)  should  be  let  alone, 
controversy  prohibited,  and  the  grand  covenant 
sealed  bv  a  united  sacramental  celebration.'  An 
"  ecumenical  Synod''  sure  enough  arose,  but  in 
a  way  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  was  contem- 
plated, and  with  opposite  results.  The  Lutherans 
did  not  attend  it,  and  the  Armenians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  strife  between  the  Ar- 
menian republicans  and  the  orthodox  Orange 
party,  were  excluded.  Then  came  scholasticism 
mto  demand.  Artificial  doctrines  can  never  be 
maintained  without  hair-splitting  distinctions, 
and  like  hot-house  plants,  do  not  bear  the  open 
air.  Thus  came  into  power  a  scholasticism, 
which  drew  not  its  doctrinal  material  freely 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  was  content  with 
refined  and  subtile  statements  of  the  Church 
doctrine  assumed  as  settled ;  afterwards  adduc- 
ing traditional  dicta  probantia,  and  interpreting 
by  traditional  exegesis.  Against  this  arose 
Cocceius.  He  vindicated  the  right  oj' theology  to 
an  exegesis  free  and  independent  of  dogmatics, 
lie  founded  on  that  exegesis  a  doctrinal  system 

'  See  further  in  the  Keformlrte  Kirchenisitung,  1853, 
Nro.  20. 
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fall  of  spirit  and  life,  endowed  with  the  largest 
capacity  of  growlh.  And  his  principles  pre- 
vailed, Tboujzh  violent  opposition  rose  at  first 
against  himself  and  his  school,  nil  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  his  Federalism  first  in  Holland, 
then  everywhere,  so  that  it  stood  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  scholasticism  and  had  its  advocates  in 
all  the  Universities. — For  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
Cocceius  was  a  writer  of  distinguished  import- 
ftnce.  The  existing  germs  of  waking  life  found 
nourishment,  and  grew  strong  in  his  covenant- 
theology.  Federalism  everywhere  produced  a 
literal  revivul.  The  champion  of  scholasticism, 
to  be  sure,  Gisbert  Yoetius,  had  been  urgent  for 
pittas,  and  had  even  introduced  a  coUegia  pieta- 
tis,  but  his  personal  piety  and  his  scholojstic 
theolosry  had  no  inward  mutual  connection. 
Cocceius  formed  a  theology  which  itself  was 
piovs,  and  fruitful  for  the  people.  Tho  cleft 
(unrefurmed  in  principle)  between  a  learned 
professional  theology  and  the  religious  life  of 
the  community,  was  closed  up  by  Federalism. 
Fntm  the  theological  chair  to  the  pulpit,  and 
from  the  pulpit  to  tlic  congregation,  there  flowed 
again  the  fresh,  living  water.  So  powerful  was 
this  influence  pf  Cocceius  on  the  churches,  that  to 
this  day,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  East  Friesland, 
and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  exercises  of  revived 
Christianity  wear  the  Cocceian  forms.  —  But 
Cocceius  also  did  eminent  service  for  theology  in 
general,  Ilis  federal  system,  libelled  or  de- 
spised by  many,  and  known  and  studied  by  so 
few,  is  the  first  attempt  towards  a  biblical  theo- 
logg.  Cocceius  laid  the  historical  development 
of  revelation  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  and 
placed  dogmatics  among  the  categories  given  in 
Vie  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

Let  us  now  survey  his  life^  to  observe  how  he 
was  trained  for  this  service. — John  Koch  was 
born  in  Bremen  in  1603,  and  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  city  clerk,  was  brought  up  strictly  and  in 
the  fear  of  God.  Ills  father  maintained  a  stern 
veracitv,  conscientiousness,  and  reverence  for 
God.  When  young  Koch  once  took  tho  name 
of  God  in  vain,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
which  he  never  forgot  lie  pursued  his  scien- 
tific education  first  in  the  Melanchthonian  Re- 
formed city  where  he  was  born,  then  at  Ham- 
burg, whither  he  went  to  study  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  literature,  and  the  Oriental  languages 
in  general,  with  a  Jew.  To  "  avoid  the  corrupt 
life  of  the  German  Universities,"  he  resorted, 
for  his  proper  theological  study,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Franeker,  in  West  Friesland ;  where,  just 
then,  there  was  a  flaming  dispute  between  the 
orthodox  Maccovius,  and  the  English  Puritanic 
refu(i;ec  Amtsius,  because  tho  latter  did  not  train 
his  pupils  in  scholasticism,  tho  rigors  of  which 
he  did  his  utmost  to  soften  down,  but  led  them 
to  the  culture  of  piety,  the  hidden  life  of  faith. 
Amesius  and  his  friond,  Slxtinus  Amama^  were 
the  teachers  of  Cocceius.  Amama  pressed 
mainly  tlie  study  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible^ 
and  carried  through  the  Synod  a  resolution,  that 
candidates  in  future  should  be  examined  in  both 
the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures. — Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies  in  1629,  in  his  26th  year, 
Cocceius  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology 
in  his  native  city,  Bremen  ;  in  1636,  Professor 
'n  Franeker ;  in  1650,  Professor  of  Theology  in 


Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1669.  —  We  notice 
next  his  theological  labors.  His  ruling  rxegeli- 
eal  principle  he  thus  states :  Id  significatU  verba, 
quod  significare  possunt  in  Integra  oration c. 
sic  ut  omnino  inter  se  conteniant — ^not,  therefurp, 
as  has  been  ignorantly  charged  upon  him,  that 
every  word  of  Scripture  means  all  it  can  any- 
how mean,  that  we  must  explain  allegorical ly, 
and  thus  discover  manifold  senses  at  discretion. 
But  against  the  scholastic  traditional  exegesis, 
which  wrests  Scripture  to  maintain  a  dogma 
previously  finished,  he  asserts  that  "  erery  pa^ 
sage  must  be  explained  by  its  connecHon,  and 
have  only  thai  sense  to  which  the  context  Icuulti/' 
His  ruling  dogmalical  principle  he  states  thus: 
MuHum  sine  dubio  pietati  officiunt  Z^i^ti/i  f*^p» 
xtu  oftokdfvro*,  qiuiestiones  stulice  ei  sice  iudisd- 
plinatcBt  ^ioe  ineruditce,  ilia  de  rebus,  quee  ad 
pietatem  nihil  faciunl,  hce,  qu(je  vet  ex  imperifia 
sei^monis  jnsiiliee  vel  ex  raiiocinaiionibus  contra 
fidem  oriuntur  aul  eiiam  iis,  qui,  qitce  non  ride- 
runt  neque  in  verba  Dei  auditerunt,  prqfauo  pede 
insiliuiUt  aboriri  solent E  conirarto  ao 

PIETATEM  NECESSARIA   EST   8CRUTATIO  VBRBI  Dxi. 

spiritalium  cum  spirttalibus  comparatio,  demon- 

STRATIO  VERITATIS,  QUifi  EST  SECUNDUM  PIETATEM, 

AD  CONSCIENTIAM,  fundamcuti  religionis  et  analu- 
gieefidei  indagatio.  He  aims  thus  to  draw  the 
system  of  theology  immediately  from  ike  Iloly 
Scriptures,  By  not  confining  himself  to  ana* 
lyzing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  but  rather 
disdaining  those  unfruitful  and  endless  distinc- 
tions and  questions,  he  stood  opposed  with  scho- 
lasticism. Because  he  develops  the  matter  from 
the  history  of  revelation,  from  Holy  Scripture 
alone,  and  not  from  the  philosophical  conscious- 
ness, not  even  from  what  we  are  now  wunt  to 
call  "  Christian  consciousness,"  he  comes  into 
opposition  to  the  **  Cartesians"  of  his  time. — In 
his  federal  theology,  he  makes  it  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  the  reason,  not  to  raise  curioun  questions, 
but  to  Jiear  ;  and  then  reduce  to  order  wh.at  has 
been  heard.  He  did  not  bring  with  him  to  the 
study  of  Scripture  his  own  categories,  but  took 
from  Holy  Scripture,  as  far  as  anywise  possible, 
the  very  form  of  the  theological  conception. 
Scripture  is  essentially  history ^  the  history  of 
the  saving  work  of  God.  The  ground  form  of 
this  history  is  that  of  the  niH*  iT*)D»  the 
jca^xi7,  '^^  covenant  of  God  with  men.  "The 
old  covenant"  and  "the  new  covenant,"  (or 
according  to  the  inaccurate  and  distorted  Ger^ 
man  translation,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments), 
are  juflt  the  categories  laid  down  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture itself  for  the  revelation  of  God,  sitice  the 
fall,  Cocceius  did  not  venture  too  fur,  when 
he  considered  the  relation  between  God  and  man 
before  the  fall  under  the  like  category  of  a 
"  covenant."  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  and 
fix  correctly  the  biblical  conception  of  tho  n**13 
once  for  all,  he  says,  at  the  outset  (j  5,  Jbc.),  that 
the  covenant  of  God  with  men  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived as  a  contract  of  the  human  sort,  an  agree- 
ment for  mutual  service.  Foedus  Dei  cum 
homine  est  fjuovoiiksv^.  For  it  is  concerned  only 
with  the  ratio  amoris  sui  percipiendi  fixed  by 
God  alone.  The  fundamental  law  of  every  cove- 
nant of  God  with  men  is,  according  to  Cocceius, 
(i  7)  this:  That  man  is  receiver;  God,  giver: 
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Qua  netnpe  I}eo  stipukmii  asteniimur  ei  annui- 
mus  et  suhscribUmu^  ut  tiam  quam  ipae  nobis 
ostendil  ad  ipsius  communionem  eligamua.    And 
the  first   principle  of  all  piety  (as  yet  wholly 
irrespective  of  sin),  ig  faith,  in  the  sense  of  Heh. 
11 : 1  (2  d).      Fur  that  man  was  created.    For 
that  was  he  made  free,  rational  and  holy,  (}  14). 
The  primitive  state  of  man  Gocceius  denomi- 
nates Jaedus  operum  or  natures,  in  which  God 
promised  man  happiness  on  condUion  of  his  re- 
maining holy,  and  in  which  man  could  secure 
eternal  happiness  by  this  his  own  noork.    Man 
had  the  choice,  whether  to  acquiesce  fredy  in 
bis  dependence  on  God,  to  be  willingly  a  recipi- 
ent of  his  favor,  or  to  become  alienated  in  heart 
from  his  real  relation  and  then  feel  his  depend- 
ence as  constraint    By  the  will  of  man  this 
fosdtis  operum  was  broken  per  peceaium  ;  and 
by  this  violation  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of 
the  impotei^t  creature,  man  brought  upon  him- 
self the  threatened  curse.    The  obligations  of 
the  covenant,  however,  of  course  remain  per- 
petual ;  since  only  God  has  authority  to  abolish 
them.     Man  is  thus,  even  after  the  fall,  bound 
to  do  ever^thinj;  which  the  Ux  naturce,  and  which 
Ood  require  of  him ;  that  is,  a)  to  obey  the  law ; 
b)  .to  suffer  the  penalty  annexed  by  God  to  dis- 
obedience ;  c)  to  believe,  if  God  shall  offer  de- 
liverance ;  for  the  fundamental  law,  that  man 
shall  hold  towards  God  the  relation  of  a  receiver, 
continues  even  yet  in  force.    (}  71-72,  Inter  ea, 
ad  qusa  turn  Adam  tum  omnis  ipsius  posteritas 
etiam  post  lapsum  vi  legis  obligatur,  wt  fides  in 
Deum  Servatorem,  si  Deus  iXcxfr^ptov  sufficiens 
proponat.     Quod  debitnm  ex  ipsa  lege  naturae 
noit,  etc.).    Now,  since  (}od  is  never  false  to  his 
nature,  to  his  love  that  fi^eely  gives,  he,  on  his 
part,    has  abolished  qaoaa  damnationem,  the 
fatdus  opentm  which    man  on   his  part  had 
abolished,  quoad  vivificandi.    He  has  put  in  its 
place  another  covenant,  ihefixdus  gratife,  which, 
Qowever,  rests  on  the  same  principle,  that  God 
stands  as  free  giver,  man  as  willinfj  receiver.  This 
foedus  gratifld  depends  on  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  now  (I  76-275)  Gocceius  treats,  in 
the  biblical  way,  the  doctrines  of  redemption ; 
its  object,  (the  promised  grace) ;  its  way,  (gra- 
tuito) ;  its  author,  (mediator);  its  means,  (fides); 
its  partakers,  (fidelibus] ;  its  first  cause,  (bene- 
placitum  Dei) ;  its  proclamation,  (scriptura  sa- 
cra) ;  the  way  of  its  application,  (operatic  Spiri- 
tns  sancti) ;  its  end,  (gloria  Dei). 

The  publication  of  this  second  covenant  falls 
historically  into  three  periods,  or  "  economics ;'' 
•  the  ceconomia  ante  legem,  where  the  law  mani- 
fested itself  under  the  form  of  conscience ;  grace, 
under  that  of  the  patriarchal  protevangelium, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  form  of  the 
family ;  the  ceconomia  sub  lege,  where  the  law  ex- 
isted in  written  form,  grace,  in  ceremonial  types 
and  prophecy,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the 
form  of  the  nation ;  and  the  aconomia  post  legem, 
irhcre  Christ  himself  appeared  as  the  perfect 
personal  law  and  the  personal  grace ;  the  per- 
sonal Word,  and  where  the  kingdom  of  God 
exists  in  a  universal  form.  The  effect  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  a)  to  abolish  the  fcedus 
operum  quoad  efficaciam  metus  mortis,  t.  e,  to 
bless  the  individual,  ({  276-^538);  b)  to  abolish 
it  also  quoad  luctam  cum  peccato,  i,  e,  to  change 
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the  death  of  the  body  from  a  punishment  Into  a 
deliverance  from  the  eta^  tfn  ofnaptioi  ({  539- 
609 ;  and  c),  to  abolish  it,  quoad  effeeta  omnia, 
t.  e.  to  raise  the  body. 

Such  is  the  federalism  of  Gocceius,  as  he  un- 
folds it  in  his  Summa  dodrince  de  fosdera  et  tes- 
tamento  Dei,  (1  Ed.  1648,  2  Ed.  1653,  not.  54). 
Although,  where  he  occasionally  speaks  of  the 
primary  cause  of  salvation,  the  beneplaeitvm 
Dei,  he  holds  most  firmly  to  the  orthodox  view 
of  predestination,  and  combats  Arminianism, 
(}  237,  &c.),  yet  his  whole  system,  as  system, 
is  non-predestinarian.  It  does  not  rest  on  the 
dogma  of  predestination.  Max.  Goebel  (Ge- 
sohichte  des  ohristl.  Lebens,  u.  s.  f.,  II.,  A.,p.  157), 
says  with  great  force,  that  the  election  oj  grace, 
which  is  set  foremost  by  the  scholastics,  falls, 
with  Gocceius,  into  the  background,  and  the 
gracious  training  of  the  people  of  God  and  of 
individuals,  is  made  prominent  instead  of  it. 

The  Reformed  scholasticism  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, builds  its  system  on  the  decretum  Dei;  on 
a  principle  which  rests,  in  its  turn,  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  divine  activity  and  the  human 
passivity ;  whereby  the  whole  history  of  salvar 
tion,  as  history,  becomes  really  unmeaning,  be- 
cause mere  **  executio"  of  the  unchangeable  "  de- 
cretum"   Gocceius  proceeds  on  another  princi- 
ple, not  philosophically  abstract,  but  biblically 
concrete — the  foedus  Dei;  in  which  man  is  taken, 
from  the  first,  as  a  personal  being.    Thus,  in- 
stead of  abstract  activity  and  passivity  to  begin 
with,  he  gives  due  place  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  relation  of  God  as  giver,  and 
the  living  receptivity  on  the  part  of  man ;  while 
faith  also  is  taken  in  its  profoundest  conce|)tion 
as  the  original  and  elemental  form  of  all  piety. 
And  thus,  finally,  history,  as  such,  as  a  gracious 
discipline,  is  presented  in  its  proper  sense  and 
force.     Thus,  although  Gocceius  did  not  sur- 
mount the  dogma  of  predestination,  he  furnished 
the  material  for  doing  this,  and  did  at  least  sur- 
mount the  system.    This  especially  appears  in 
his  development  of  the  conception  of  will.    He 
and  his  school  r^ed,  openly  and  decidedly,  the 
inieUedualism  of  the  scholastics;  i,  e.  the  doo* 
trine  that  the  will  is  determined  and  governed 
by  the  intellectual ;  and  they  ascribe  to  the  will 
an  adfttovffta,  independent  of  knowledge.  (Comp. 
especially  Burkanx,  Synopsis  I%ef»l*,  II.,  11,  3, 
&e„  and  Ebrard,  Ref.  Dogmatik,  {  257).  — No 
sooner  had   Gocceius  come  forward  with   his 
federal  system  than  the  scholastics  rose  against 
him,   charging  him  with  Judaism,  Pelagian^ 
ism,  Ghiliasm,  and  all  other  possible  heresies. 
Against  all  this  he  declared,  with  unwavering 
firmness,  that  "  orthodoxy  k  la  mode"  was  the 
bane  of  the  Reformed  Ghurch,  because  the  peo- 
ple relied  upon  their  orthodoxy,  while  destitute 
of  love  to  God,  and  full  of  the  love  of  the  world ; 
nay,  were  a  very  Sodom  and  Babel.     Cocceitu 
had  Uu  awakened  Christians  on  his  side.    He, 
long  before  Spener,  announced  the  essentially 
pietistic    principle,   "that  the    people  should 
avoid  those  preachers  who  regarded  the  work 
of  teaching  religion  as  a  profession,  and  not  at- 
tend upon  their  services." — With  the  theologi* 
cal  party-making  there  was  soon  joined  a  politi- 
cal.    The  same  aristocratic  State-rights  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  which,  a  few  decennaries 
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before  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Arminianiflm, 
now  took  the  side  of  the  Cocceians ;  while  the 
Orange  part^  found  its  support  in  the  Yoetians 
and  scholastics.    From  1650  to  1672  the  former 

Sredominated.     When  in  1672  the  house  of 
•range  was  restored,  and  made  signs  towards 
the  violent  suppression  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  Church  was  threatened  with  a  greater  rent 
than  in  1618.    But  through  the  fraternal  exhor- 
tations and  admonitions  of  the  provincial  Synods 
of  Jlilich  and  Berg,  ( 1676),  and  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (1677),  the  contend- 
ing parties  became  reconciled,  a  resolution  was 
formally  passed  to  tolerate  Cocceianism,  and  it 
soon  became  custom  and  statute,  that  of  the 
three  ordinarii  in  every  University,  one  must 
always  be  a  Cocceian. — But  itUertuUly,  also,  the 
difference  between  the  two  schools  was  gradu- 
ally adjusted.    Cocceius  himself,  besides  wri- 
ting his  Summa  Dodrince  de  fcedere,  etc.,  in 
which  he  entirely  forsook  the  usual  course  of 
dogmatics,  wrote  also  a  larger  Summa  Theth 
logia  {2  ed.,  1665),  in  which  he  adhered  a  little 
more,  m  his  geneml  arrangement,  to  the  usual 
form  of  a  Summa  Theologice,    Even  here,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  start  from  the  decretum  Dei, 
but  from  the  loc,  de  scrip,  sacra.  Still,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  however,  he  disregards  en- 
tirely the  scholastic  questions  and  formularies, 
and  gives  theological  explanations  only  in  biblical 
form.    Among  bis  pupils,  William  Momma  and 
Herman  Witsius  follow  the  same  method.   Wit- 
sius  in  particular  carried  out  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  two  covenants  with  a  trifling  inge- 
nuity. Of  vastly  more  importance  is  the  talented 
Francis  Burmann,  Professor  at  Utrecht.    lie 
follows,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  of  his 
great  teacher,  but  goes  minutely  into  all  those 
scholastic  queMtions  which  are  really  important 
and  useful,    lie  thus  impregnates  scholasticism 
with  new  living  germs  of  knowledge,  and  gives 
the  results  of  federalism  a  more  substantial  and 
permanent  form.    In  Van  Til,  pastor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Dort,  then  Professor  at  Ley  den,  appears 
the  ripe  fruit  of  dogmatics,  regrnerated  and  re- 
animated by  federalism  and  Cartesianism  (see 
his  Gompend  Thool. :  Bern,  1703  ;  and  his  Theol. 
utriusque  Comp. :  Leyden,  1704). 

In  his  exegeiical  works,  especially  in  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  Cocceius,  in- 
deed, often  seeks  predictions  of  particulars  in 
modern  history ;  not,  however,  from  the  princi- 
ple falsely  ascribed  to  him,  thnt  every  word 
can  mean  everything;  but  from  the  universal 
tendency  of  prophetic  exegesis  at  that  time. 
The  exegetical  ability  of  Cocceius  is  evinced  by 
the  expositions  of  Scripture  in  his  dogmatical 
works,  and  in  the  pupil  he  trained  in  the  exe- 
getical department-— (/(zmj>e<7it/«  VUnnga. — Be- 
•sides  these  pupils  of  Cocceius  who  wrought  on 
•in  his  spirit  in  the  field  of  theological  science, 
there  are  two  of  his  scholars  in  whom  his  awak- 
ening impulse  became  productive  for  the  Church 
life.  One  of  these  is  the  pious  lyric  poet,  Jodo- 
kus  van  Todenstein,  who  studied  first  at  Utrecht 
under  Voetius,  then  at  Franeker  under  Cocceius. 
From  the  former  he  received  the  first  awakening 
impulses ;  from  the  latter  the  roost  vigorous  ad- 
vancement; and  for  both,  notwithstanding  party 
strife,  he  maintained  a  grateful  attachment.  The 


other  was  Dr.  Fred,  A.  Lampe^  not  an  immed\ 
ate  pupil  of  Cocceius,  but  of  the  Cocceians  Yi 
tringa,  Ro^ll,  and  Vander  Waeijen,   and  an 
ardent  and  sincere  friend  of  John  Cocoelns, 
whom  he  called  *'  the  great  A  polios" — ^a  man 
who  succeeded  by  mildness  and  wisdom,  when 
pietism  was  running  into  separatism,  in  recon 
ciling  the  Church  to  pietism,  and  pietism  to  the 
Church.  Dr.  A.  Ebkari). — Dr.  Ycomans. 

CoehlaeUB,  John  (Dobeneck,  or  Wcndelstein), 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  after  be- 
ing employed  as  a  Latin  teacher  and  private 
tutor  in  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Ac.,  became  Dean 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  secretary  to  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  and  canon.  At  Frankfort  be 
soon  came  in  conflict  with  the  new  movement. 
As  early  as  1525  the  Peasants'  war  compelled 
him  to  flee.  As  secretary  to  Duke  George  he 
succeeded  Emser.  lie  was  the  Duke's  willing 
tool  in  bis  written  assaults  on  Luther,  fie 
joined  the  legate  Alexander  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  gained  admission  to  the  Conference 
(April  24)  of  the  Elector  of  Treves.  About  ten 
years  later  he  attended  Duke  George  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  actively  cooperated  in  prepa- 
ring the  confutation  of  the  Augustana ;  the  read- 
ing of  which,  however,  before  the  Emperor  and 
princes,  he  says,  only  moved  the  evangelicals  to 
laughter.  His  excessive  zeal  also  impelled  him 
to  address  a  complaint  to  the  Emperor,  against 
Melanchthon,  entitled  PhUippicae.  Camerarius 
says  the  writing  was  full  of  malitia  improbitaiis 
and  levitas  ineptiarum,  and  that  the  Emperor 
hardly  found  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  pro- 
duction. In  1546  he  was  active  at  the  Regens- 
borg  colloquium,  but  was  less  prominent  than 
Malvenda  and  Billich.  It  is  settled,  now,  that  be 
did  not  write  the  Re^ensb.  interim.  His  violent 
manner  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule,  lie 
died  in  1552. — His  prolific  and  controversial  pen 
rendered  most  service  to  his  Church ;  though 
even  Romanists  concede  that  his  writings  pos- 
sess but  little  positive  value.  lie  delightea  in 
personalities,  and  sought  by  such  coarse  means 
to  bring  reproach  upon  the  Reformation.  In 
this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Comm.  de  actis  et  scriptis 
Mt,  Lutherif  &c.  His  Hist,  ^HussUarum,  libri 
XII. :  Mayence,  1549,  furnishes  important  ma- 
terial for  this  subject.  Weizsacker.* 

Coelestm,  (Popes);  L,  a  Roman,  after  serving 
as  deacon,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Rome  in  422. 
lie  openly  avowed  that  he  considered  bis  pa6> 
torate  as  reaching  over  all  Christian  countries, 
and  sealously  strove  to  extend  the  Primacy  of 
his  chair,  ite  first  made  use  of  a  dispute  in  the 
African  Church,  to  vindicate  his  right  to  enter- 
tain appeals  from  foreign  Sees.  Ilis  claim, 
however,  was  repudiated  by  an  African  Council 
lie  was  more  lucky  in  his  interference  with  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  Cyril  having  invoked 
his  help  against  Nestorius,  a  Council  was  con- 
vened in  Rome,  and  N.  required,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  recant  his  errors 
within  ten  days.  Cyril  would  hardly  have  ac- 
knowledged Coelestin's  authority,  had  not  his 
private  ends  been  thus  secured.  And  although 
the  strife  was  adjusted  in  431,  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  special  honor  was  paid  to  C.'s  le- 
gates, and  to  his  previous  decision.  C.  died  July 
26,  (or  March  25),  432,  and  was  canonised. 
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-IL,  [Guido,  of  Tuscany),  Sept.  26,  1143— 
March  9,  1144,  abolished  the  interdict  under 
which  Innocent  XL  laid  those  cities  which 
would  entertain  Louis  VII.,  of  Franco.  Louis 
j;ladly  extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to 

the  new  Pope. ^III.,  (Jacinto  Bobo,  a  Roman 

noble),  elected  March  27, 1191,  in  his  85th  year, 
after  having  been  a  Cardinal  45  years.  He  was 
no  match  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  then  besieg- 
ing Rome,  demanding  the  imperial  crown.  Afler 
unavailing  hesitation,  C.  yielded  and  crowned 
Henry  with  his  wife  Constantia,  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, in  St.  Peter's.  That  he  kicked  off  the 
crown  with  his  foot,  after  putting  it  on  with  his 
hand,  is  a  silly  fiction.  A  few  years  later  the 
Norman  kingdom  also  fell  to  Ilenry,  as  heir. 
The  Pope's  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  German  princes  against  Henry,  only  irri- 
tated H.  without  injuring  him.  The  religious 
movements  of  the  times  were  also  a  source  of 
grief  and  humiliation  to  the  Pope.  He  was 
compelled  to  release  Philip,  of  France,  from  his 
vow,  on  his  return  from  the  Crusade.  The  B. 
of  Ely,  his  legate  in  England,  was  driven  from 
the  country ;  the  interdict  threatened  was  dis- 
regarded. His  admonitions  to  the  king  of 
France  were  laughed  at.  Although  the  Cru- 
saders were  promised  safety  and  protection  dur- 
ing their  absence,  C,  fearing  the  Emperor,  did 
not  venture  to  punish  Richard's  imprisonment, 
until  after  Richard  had  purchased  his  release. 
C.  survived  Henry  VI.,  but  a  few  monthst.  Dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  he  proposed  the  novel  plan 
of  transferring  his  dignity  to  Cardinal  Colonna ; 
but  the  other  cardinals  refused  assent.  He  died 
Jan.  8,  1198,  and  was  followed  by  Inn.  III.,  a 

man  of  another  temper. IV.,  (Castiglione, 

of  Milan),  was  chosen  by  a  conclave  held  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Senate,  Sept.  23, 
1241.    He  succeeded  Greg.  IX.,  but  died  in  16 

or  18  days  after  his  elevation ^V.     After  the 

death  of  Nicolas  IV.,  the  chair  remained  vacant 
for  27  months.  At  length  Charles  H.,  of  An- 
jou,  overcame  the  ambition  and  dissensions  of 
the  Cardinals.  On  July  5, 1294,  they  united  on 
a  man  who  seemed  harmless  to  all  parties,  Peter, 
ft  hermit  of  Isernia,  then  80  years  old.  Peter 
yielded  as  to  a  divine  call.  His  previous  habits 
poorly  qualified  him  for  public  duties.  He  was 
entirely  under  Anjou's  influence,  transferred  his 
court  to  Naples,  and  appointed  12  Cardinals,  all 
the  favorites  of  Charles.  Soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion he  longed  to  lay  down  his  office  again. 
Card.  Ganfani  (Bonif.  VIII.)  fanned  this  desire, 
and  tried  to  remove  Peter's  doubts  of  the  canoni- 
cal admissibility  of  such  a  course.  He  abdi- 
cated on  Dec.  13, 1294.  Boniface,  his  successor, 
wished  Peter  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  ;  but 
Peter  fled  to  his  favorite  Sulmona,  and  then,  to 
avoid  pursuit,  to  a  secluded  forest.  But  he  was 
taken,  and  confined  in  a  damp  cell  in  the  castle 
Fumone,  near  Anagni.  He  died  May  19,  129G. 
His  grave  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  and  the  sick 
who  touched  his  body,  were  made  well.  Clem. 
V.  canonized  him.  11  is  anniversary  is  May  19. 
— (See  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.;  /?aumer,  Gesch.  d.  Ilubenstaufen). 

VoiOT.* 
Coelestin  Monks. — The  order  was  instituted 
by  Peter,  of  Murrone  ( Coelest  V),  a  hermit  on 


Mt.  Murrone,  in  Apuleia.  The  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict was  adopted  by  them.  Under  Peter,  as 
Pope,  the  order  obtained  important  privileges, 
and  spread  rapidly  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  But  a  few  members  now  survive 
in  Italy.    (See  Franciscans),  Hkrzoo*. 

Colleg^al  System.  —  In  the  history  of  Euro* 
pean  Protestantism,  one  of  the  systems  proposed 
for  adjusting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 
If  even  the  Romish  Church,  with  its  dogmati- 
cally fixed  constitution,  admits  opposite  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  episcopate  to  the 
primacy,  much  more  might  the  Evang.  C.  with 
no  dogmatic  sanction  for  its  constitution,  be  ex* 
pected  to  produce  different  schemes  for  adjust- 
ing the  several  factors  in  Church  government. 
In  the  Evang.  C.  the  power  rests  not  with  Ihe 
clergy  only,  as  in  the  Roman,  but  with  the  whole 
Church,  the  Christian  civil  magistracy  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  ministers.  There  are 
three  orders  or  classes  in  the  Church :  the 
domestic  or  laboring  (status  ceconomicus),  the 
teaching  {status  eccl^siasticus),  the  defensive  or 
military,  the  magistracy  (status  or  magistratus 
politicus).  The  latter,  a  main  prop  of  the  new 
Church  in  her  separation  from  the  old,  soon 
gained  great  preponderance  in  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  inducing  a  formal  confu- 
sion of  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers.  The 
two  powers  became  united  more  or  less  in  the 
Evangelical  princes,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Romish  Bishops.  When  it  occurred  to  examine 
the  claim  of  this  secular  episcopate,  and  to  de- 
fine regularly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  orders 
in  the  Church,  some  were  for  conferring  the 
episcopal  rights  on  the  magistrates,  limiting 
their  exercise  of  them  by  a  previous  decision  of 
the  teaching  order,  and  giving  the  householders 
the  right  of  consent;  others  claimed  for  the 
magistracy  the  control  of  tho  Church  without 
the  help  of  the  other  classes,  except  in  decisions 
on  doctrine.  This  now  brought  out  another 
view,  more  accordant  with  the  original  idea  of 
tho  Reformation — that  the  power  resided  in  all 
three  orders,  but  primarily  in  the  status  cscono- 
miens;  and  that  tho  civil  lords  had  gained  their 
episcopal  authority  by  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  society,  ^fhis  is  the  so-called  Collet 
gial  or  confraternity  System. 

Until  Constantino  the  Christians  formed  co?- 
legia  illicita;  afterwards  collegia  licita,  joined 
with  tho  State,  and  in  civil  life  subject  to  it,  but 
differently  constituted,  and  independent  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  State  and 
Church  have  since  remained  different  institu- 
tions, though  they  have  at  times  more  or  less 
usurped  each  other's  functions.  The  Roman 
Church  made  itself  as  it  were  a  State,  claiming 
a  divine  warrant,  and  declared  the  State  a  pro- 
duct of  human  will,  based  on  a  compact.  With 
the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  against  these  two 
errors,  the  State  became  a  State-church,  as 
formerly  the  Church  had  become  a  Church-state; 
the  Church  lost  her  independence  anew,  by  put- 
ting the  secular  papacy  in  the  place  of  the  hier- 
archy. This  occasioned  lively  controversy  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere,  both  divines  and  civilians 
entering  the  field.  A  leading  work  in  this  con- 
troversy was  that  of  Samuel  Pufkndobf:  Ik 
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habUu  religionU  CkrigliancB  ad  vitam  civUem: 
Brema,  1687,  and  often  since ;  arguing,  that  the 
State  rests  on  a  compact,  bat  the  Church  on  a 
divine  appointment ;  tnat  the  Church  should  ap- 
pear not  AS  a  State,  but  as  a  "  collegium,  quod 
cioiiaii  subest ;"  that  the  Christianising  ot  the 
State  has  neither  done  awaj  the  oollegial  char- 
acter of  the  Church,  nor  conferred  episcopal 
powers  on  the  magistracy ;  that  the  kings  were 
nevertheless  chief  members  {primaria  membra) 
of  the  Church,  and  held  accord inglj  greater  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  therein;  that  though 
the  New  Testament  contained  no  ezprcus  pre- 
cept in  this  matter,  like  the  Old  (Deut.  17 :  18- 


20),  yet  the  prerogative  of  the  king  in  the  Church 
flowed  from  the  nature  of  the  civil  magistracy, 
ar^  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  from  voluntary 
transfer  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  But  Pufon- 
dorf  fixed  no  general  principle  respecting  eccle- 
eiastical  power.  This  was  done,  on  the  basis  of 
Pufendorfs  several  propositions  by  Christopher 
Matthias  Pfaff,  in  his  Origines  juris  eccl. : 
Tubing.,  1719.  Pfaff  makes  the  Church  "  a  free 
society,''  not  having  "  the  form  of  a  civiias  or 
republic,"  and,  therefore,  not  admitting  the 
division  into  three  orders,  as  above,  but  consist- 
ing only  of  two,  teachers  and  hearers,  the  Chris- 
tian civil  magistracy  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
not  to  the  Church  as  such.  The  rights  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  Church  belong  not  to  it  as  a 
member  of  the  Church.  It  is  bound  to  allow 
its  subjects  to  form  societies  among  themselves 
freely,  provided  they  do  not  injure  the  State. 
Over  such  societies,  however,  it  has  certain 
rights,  such  as  that  of  approval  and  ratification, 
or  even  of  mere  toleration,  the  jus  inspectionis 
generalis,  the  ^ti^  advocatioe,  &c.  In  the  special 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  Church,  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  collegium,  only  these  three 
things  are  to  be  observed:  (1)  The  civil  power 
cannot  forbid  Christian  societies ;  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.  (2)  It  cannot  put 
such  restrictions  upon  them  as  impair  freedom 
of  conscience.  (3)  It  cannot  assume  the  exer- 
cise of  the  collegial  rights,  unless  the  colleges 
abandon  that  exercise,  or  transfer  it  by  tacit  or 
express  compact.  There  are,  thereKire,  jura 
sacrorum  majestcUicct,  distinct  from  the  collegia- 
lia,  and  belonging  to  the  magistracy  as  such ; 
"  which  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Art,  Smateal- 
did" — ^This  is  what  was  socm  after  named  the 
Collegial  System.  Its  fundamental  theory  of 
compact  is  erroneous,  and  in  the  subseauent  ab- 
stract application  of  it,  led  to  most  injurious 
resultR.  But  in  its  original  form  in  Pfaff  him- 
self it  has  nothing  unchristian  or  unchurchly. 
Its  distinction  between  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church,  the  jura  circa  sacra  and  in 
sacra ;  its  denial  of  the  competence  of  non-evan- 
gelical magistrates  to  exercise  the  latter ;  its  de- 
mand that  the  civil  authorities  shall  not  exercise 
any  ecclesiastical  rights  without  the  formal  oo- 
dperation  of  the  Church  through  her  ofiScers, 
kc, ;  —  contain  truths  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

(See  chiefly  Dak,  Nxttklbladt  :  De  tribus 
sfistem,  doctrincBt  Ac.,  in  his  Obsert.  juris  eccl. : 

^  %  1783,  Nro.  YI. ;  also  his  True  Grounds  of 


Prot.  Eccl.  Law,  &o. :  HaUe,  1783.  SUM-,  IXe 
Kirchenverf.  ^.,  d.  Protestanten :  Erlangen, 
1840,  p.  37,  sqq.  Richier:  Oesch.  d.  evang. 
Kirchenv.  in  Deutschl.:  Lps.,  1851,  p.  208,  sq.). 
n.  F.  Jagobsox. — E,  D,  Tecrtmans. 

Collegia  Vationalia  or  Pontificia,  particu- 
larly the  Collegium  Germanicum^  Institutions 
to  train  missionaries  for  non-Romish  Christian 
countries;  started  by  Iffnathu  Jjoyola^  who 
founded  the  first  in  Rome  for  German  j,  in  1552, 
on  a  plan  then  already  somewhat  familiar.  On 
the  model  of  this  CoVUgium  GermaiMewm  all 
similar  institutions  were  afterwards  esUiblished. 

According  to  the  letter  of  its  charter,  this  in- 
stitution was  a  gtfmnasium  with  a  tiiecdogical 
faculty,  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
University,  and  conducted  by  a  rector  and 
teachers  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Bat  in 
reality  it  was  a  monastic  educational  establish- 
ment, at  first  for  clergymen  alone,  then  for  a 
time  also  for  laymen ;  its  pupils  receiTing  in- 
struction in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome 
— the  Collegium  Romanum — and  livine,  indeed, 
under  their  supervision.  The  control  was  in- 
trusted to  six  Cardinals,  called  protectors,  who, 
through  confidential  agents  in  Germany,  were 
to  procure  capable  and  talented  yoani^  men  of 
easy  and  becoming  address,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  Germany,  and 
also  from  Switserland,  Friesland,  Gaelderlnnd, 
Cleves,  and  Scandinavia,  even  from  heretical 
districts,  to  be  pupils  in  this  school.  Having 
first  learned,  and  promised  perfectly  to  obey, 
the  laws  of  the  institution,  these  yoaths  were 
brought  to  Rome,  and  after  repeated  teating  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  under  pledge  of  life-lun;; 
fidelity  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Rom.  Oath.  C. 
and  religion,  of  aevotion  to  the  clerical  office 
under  the  direction  of  the  protectors,  and  of 
willingness  to  return  under  their  orders  to  Ger^ 
many  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The 
design  was  to  raise  up  a  class  of  priests  equal 
in  scientific  ability  to  the  contest  with  an  oppo- 
nent, whose  importance  and  strength  Ig;natiu8 
did  not  mistake ;  and  fitted  also,  by  their  senti- 
ments and  their  morality,  to  infuse  a  new  spirit 
into  the  degraded  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ger- 
many. And  with  this  view  none  were  admitted 
except  under  the  most  explicit  and  solemn 
guarantee  of  unreserved  and  life-long  devotion 
to  this  work.  Julius  Cordara:  CoUegii  Gei^ 
manici  et  Ilungarici  historia  libris  IV.  compre- 
hensa:  Romss,  1770,  fol.  From  this.  Das  deotsche 
Collegium  in  Rom.  Entstehung,  geschieht- 
licher  Verlauf,  u.  s.  w.,  dargesteUt  von  einem 
Katholiken:  Leipz.,  1843;  and  A.  Theiner: 
Gesch.  der  geistl.  Bildungsanstalten :  Mainz., 
1835,  p.  85,  sqq. 

After  a  brief  prosperity  this  College  dragged 
out  a  sorry  life,  until  Gregory  XIIL  ro-estab- 
lished  it,  Aug.  6,  1573,  and  soon  after  founded 
at  Rome  a  Greek  College,  an  English,  a  J7ttii^o- 
rian  (afterwards  united  with  the  German),  a 
Maronite,  and  a  Thraco-Hlyrian,  besides  three 
kindred  institutions  at  Vienna,  Prague  and 
Fulda;  all  virtually  copies  of  the  Germanioom, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  of  resisting  with  the 
greatest  possible  force  the  ravages  of  heresy  and 
schism  in  the  countries,  for  which  they  were 
severally  established.    In  the  constitution  of  the 
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Anglioanum,  however,  two  new  fefttores  were 
introdaced — an  additional  obligation  to  perpe- 
tual subjection  to  the  proteotors,  and  a  corres- 
ponding grant  of  five  privileges,  the  chief  one 
being  that  of  something  like  an  absolute  ordi- 
nation—  whioh  went  far  towards  making  the 
family  of  alumni  a  sort  of  spiritual  congrega- 
tion under  certain  superiors.  When  the  Ger- 
man College  was  united  with  the  Hungarian, 
these  new  principles  were  adopted  in  its  code, 
with  the  further  provision,  that  the  rector  of 
the  College  should  "  take  cognisance  of  the 
labors"  of  the  absent  alumni,  particularly  those 
sojourning  in  Germany,  and  "comfort  them  in 
love."  And  the  familia  Collegii  Germanic!  was 
at  last  made  exclusive  towards  other  orders  by 
prohibiting  the  reception  of  monks,  and  forbio- 
ding  the  alumni  ever  to  join  an  order,  without 
express  permission  from  the  protectors. 

Meantime  many  of  the  foundations  of  Gregory, 
as  those  at  Fulda,  Prague  and  Vienna,  went 
down.  The  Germanico-IIungaricum,  Grssoum, 
Anglicanum,  and  Maroniticum  remained,  and  a 
Scotch  college  was  founded  in  ICOO  by  Clement 
VIII.  And  nn Ally,  in  1622,  the  congregation  de 
propaganda  fide  was  established  by  Gregory 
AV.,  with  power  to  take  Cardinals  from  its 
members  for  protectors,  thus  virtually  having 
the  right  of  government  lodged  in  the  congre- 
gation itself.  The  Colleffium  Urbanum  de  pro- 
pag.Jid,  followed  in  1627,  without  any  particu- 
lar field ;  and  the  Hibertiense,  in  1628,  for  Ire- 
land ;  both  at  Rome,  and  on  the  old  models ;  and 
in  the  course  of  another  century  similar  insti- 
tutions were  either  founded  or  revived  at  vari- 
ous other  points ;  and  an  official  document  of 
1843  adds  several  more  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Ireland,  which  it  seems  to  regard  as  mission 
Colleges  of  the  Propaganda. 

The  constitution  of  these  Colleges,  so  far  as  it 
is  known,  rests  to  this  day  on  the  principles  on 
which  the  Qermanicum  was  founded.  At  all 
events,  their  object  is,  to  train  able  preachers 
and  pastors  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  skilled  in 
polemics.  They  take  their  pupils  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  afterwards  to  send  them  to 
labor;  and  these  alumni  are  educated  under  the 
direction  of  some  order,  generally  the  Jesuits, 
nnd  then  sent  back  as  missionaries  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  either  ordained  priests,  or 
fully  prepared  for  ordination.  Each  College  is 
governed  by  a  rector  taken  from  the  order  having 
charge  of  the  College,  who  retains  his  connec- 
tion with  the  alumni,  as  above  stated,  after  their 
departure,  but  is  in  his  turn  subject  to  the  Pro- 

f)aganda.  The  Collegium  Urbanum,  which  is, 
ocally,  intimately  connected  with  these  Colleges 
has  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  it  generalizes 
the  idea  of  tne  other  similar  institutions,  and 
takes  its  pupils  not  fVom  any  particular  country, 
but  from  the  whole  world.  The  popular  exhi- 
bition of  its  character  in  the  festival  of  languages 
at  Epiphany  is  familiar. 

The  Colleges  henceforth  retained  their  simi- 
larity, not  merely  from  their  historical  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Germanicum,  but  from  their  com- 
mon subjection  to  the  Propaganda.  Urban  VIII., 
in  1638,  extended  the  ola  privileges  of  the  An- 
glicanum to  all  the  alumni  of  the  Propaganda 
in  the  Papal  Colleges  ( ColL  pontificia),  and  to 


all  other  pupils,  who  should  at  Rome  or  else- 
where thenceforth  be  educated  under  the  care 
of  this  congregation  (BuUar,  Congr,  de  prop./. 
Vol.  I.  p.  91 ) ;  imposing  also  corresponding  obli- 
gations in  a  comprehensive  initiatory  oath  pre- 
scribed fur  all.  The  obligations  of  an  alumnus 
bind  him  to  absolute  submission  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  forbid  him  ever  to  enter  any  order  or 
order-like  association,  without  permission  from 
the  Propaganda;  require  him  to  assume  the 
clerical  functions,  as  soon  as  the  congregation 
commands;  underall  circumstances, even  though 
a  member  of  an  order,  to  report  himself  regu- 
larly to  the  Propaganda ;  to  betake  himself  in- 
stantly at  its  word,  as  a  missionary,  to  his  na- 
tive country,  even  though  he  bo  a  regular.  No 
membership  in  any  order  can  interfere  with 
these  obligations  to  the  Propaganda.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  entering  a  secular  calling 
from  want  of  support;  for  the  congregation 
binds  itself  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
every  alumnus,  who  labors  faithfully  according 
to  its  will,  and  duly  reports  himself  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Rome. 

Such  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  devotion  ia 
not  without  resemblance  to  the  usual  vow  of 
an  order.  Every  College  takes  pupils  only  for 
a  particular  geographical  district.  Even  the 
Urbanum  destined  its  alumni,  as  a  general 
thing,  only  to  their  respective  homes.  Not  only 
the  education  of  the  alumnus,  but  the  bringing 
him  to  the  College,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
continued  supervision  and  support  of  him  after- 
wards, belong  to  the  institution.  If  an  alumnus 
be  found  following  a  secular  calling  from  neces- 
sity, the  Propaganda  can  at  once  deprive  him 
of'it,  and  must  furnish  him  the  needed  sus- 
tenance. Among  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Anglicanum,  and  afterwards  extended  to  all  the 
Colleges,  was  an  apparently  absolute  ordina- 
tion, ordination  "sine  aliquo  patrimonii  vel 
beneficii  titulo,  tantum  ad  titulum  missionis  ;*' 
a  great  privilege,  as  in  other  cases  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  title,  was  rigidly  enforced.  But  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  mission  title :  A  secular  priest 
is  not  ordained,  like  a  missionary  from  a  regu- 
lar order,  upon  the  title  of  his  order;  aifd  if  he 
have  neither  a  benefice  nor  property  of  his  own, 
it  is  a  question,  whether  he  can  be  ordained  at 
all.  W  hile  the  missionary  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  orders  alone,  as  it  was  until  1552,  this 
question  could  never  arise ;  and  even  the  alumni 
of  the  Germanicum  were  at  first  generally  or- 
dained by  the  German  Bishops  in  connection 
with  benefices.  But  in  England,  under  Elisa- 
beth, there  were  neither  Romish  Bishops  nor 
benefices,  and  the  alumni  of  the  Anglicanum 
had  to  be  consecrated  in  Rome,  and  supported 
by  the  College,  so  far  as  necessary;  and  the 
principle  thus  introduced  by  necessity  here,  was 
carried  into  all  the  other  institutions.  This 
title  boars  on  its  face  an  analogy  to  the  iUulus 
profesaionU  s.  ordinis.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nature  of  a  simple  iiiuluM  mensce  s.  pensianis 
is  also  so  discernible  here,  that  the  title  of  the 
mission  must  be  regarded  as  a  medium  between 
that  of  the  table  and  the  order. 

At  this  day  the  great  majority  of  the  alumni 
of  the  national  Colleges,  as,  for  example,  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Germanicum,  and  likewise  of  the 
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Urbanam,  who  are  asually  consecrated  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  their  second  year  of  theological  study 
(M&MCHNiK,  hisLpoL  Bl.  X.,  148),  are  ordained 
on  the  title  of  the  mission,  go  thereupon  to  their 
native  country,  and  receive  support  from  the 
Propaganda  until  they  obtain  a  place  of  settle- 
ment. If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  return  to 
Rome  witliin  a  certain  time,  and  are  otherwise 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  mission. 

Comp.   M^r:    The    Propaganda,  its  Prin- 
ciples and  its  Law :  Oott.,  1852. 

MxTXR. — E,  D.  Teomant, 

CoUegiants  {Rhynaburffors),  a  party  of  Re- 
monstrants, originated  by  the  three  peasant 
brothers,  Johii^  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  Codde, 
at  Leyden.  During  the  persecution,  which  broke 
out  against  the  Arminians  after  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  these  men  collected  their  scattered  brethren 
in  faith  in  conventicles  at  Warmond,  near  Ley- 
den. They  soon  separated  from  the  other  Ar- 
minians, with  a  few  kindred  spiritw,  the  fisher- 
man, Anthony  Gomelison,  and  Dr.  Camphusen, 
and  met  in  a  separate  house.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  prophecy,  and  called  themselves 
prophets.  They  afterwards  transferred  their 
assemblies  (ColUgia)  to  Rhynsborg,  a  village 
near  Leyden;  whence  their  name.  In  their 
principles  they  agree  in  some  respects  with  the 
Quakers,  in  others  with  the  Anabaptists.  They 
baptize  by  immersion,  reject  a  regular  ministry 
(each  one  coming  forward,  as  moved  by  the 
Spirit) ;  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  sym- 
bolical books,  and  regard  war  and  civil  office  as 
incompatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  The 
sect  spread  in  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  but 
died  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. — (Comp. 
Schrdckh :  K.-G.  seit  der  Ref.,  V.,  p.  330,  sq. 
Gaf  GOiRi :  Hisioire  des  secies  religieuses,  T.  Y ., 
p.  328.  Fliedner :  CoUectenreise,  I.,  p*  186). 
IIagbnbach. — E.  D,  Teomans. 

Collision  of  Duties. — The  case  of  two  or 
more  duties  lying  at  the  same  time  upon  an 
individual,  while  he  can  perform  but  one. — Ob* 
jectively,  and  in  itself  considered,  such  a  con- 
flict of  duties  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  duty 
itself,  and  is  impossible.  Duty  is  objectively 
ever  one  and  general,  as  we  express  it  in  the 
term :  moral  principle.  Whatever  special  forms 
it  may  take  according  to  circumstances,  it  may 
in  every  one  of  these  circumstances  be  in  reality 
wholly  fulfilled.  The  difierent  acts  or  ways  of 
acting  in  each  distinct  moment  no  doubt  exclude 
one  another ;  but  duties  themselves  do  not  clash. 
The  appearance  of  collision  arises  solely  from 
the  views  or  feelings  of  the  individual,  who  is 
still  uncertain  as  to  his  real  duty  or  his  obliga- 
tion in  a  given  moment ;  and  it  often  amounts 
only  to  a  eonfliet  between  duty  and  inclination. 
The  conflict  in  the  one  case,  and  the  perplexity 
in  the  other,  must  cease  and  be  resolved ;  a  proof, 
that  objectively  it  does  not  exist. 

This  once  fairly  considered,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  collision  of  duties,  so  fruitful  for  early 
ethical  science,  and  the  basis  of  the  system  of 
ecmiistry  (see  Art),  becomes  exceedingly  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  (1)  to  find  the  true  expres- 
sion for  the  ultimate  moral  principle ;  this  can 
be  gained,  in  the  Christian  sense,  only  from  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood;  (2)  to  represent 
duties  as  a  real  system,  in  which  no  one 


member  can  be  acknowledged  to  disagree  with 
another ;  and  (3)  to  insist  that  all  actions  be 
judged  nartly  according  to  the  general  connec- 
tion holding  among  them,  and  partly  by  the  co- 
efficient motive  of  each.  In  other  words,  and 
with  reference  to  the  personal  appropriation  of 
salvation,  which,  in  the  subjective  porat  of  Tiew, 
forms  the  essence  of  Christianity,  or  more  pre- 
cisely of  Protestantism,  it  amonnts  to  regenera- 
tion by  faith  and  the  Spirit  (John  3),  and  the 
^neral  development  of  the  Christian  character 
m  sanctification.  According  to  the  progress  of 
this  work,  collisions  disappear,  and  tbo  person 
sees  his  way  easily  and  sorely,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  of  life.  The  perfect 
character  feels  no  perplexity  at  all,  but,  being 
filled  with  love,  acts  at  every  point  with  that 
wisdom  which  comprehends  all  relations  at  once 
and  as  one  whole,  and  always  takes  the  right 
posture  towards  the  highest  moral  end. 

The  gospel,  therefore,  knows  no  oljectiTe  col- 
lision of  duties ;  and  it  acknowledges  no  sobjec- 
tive  collision ;  but  regarding  all  perplexity  as 
due  to  moral  imperfection,  it  requires  snch  per- 
plexity to  be  overcome,  and  condemns  an  act 
performed  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  Phil.  1 : 9, 
so. ;  Rom.  14 : 5.  Christ  solves  at  once  the  ca^e 
or  collision  proposed  to  him.  Matt.  22 :  17,  sq. ; 
comp.  Luke  14 : 3,  sq.  There  was  no  collision  for 
him.  His  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father 
in  heaven;  and  the  Father  showed  him  his 
works  at  every  moment,  John  4 :  34 ;  5  :  19,  pq. 
That  neither  the  temptation  nor  the  stmggle  in 
Gethsemane  are  here  in  point,  is  plain. 

The  old  method  of  solving  so-called  collisions 
of  duties,  by  arranging  duties  in  varioas  ranks 
(general  and  special,  categorical  and  hypotheti- 
cal, &c.),  should  therefore  be  banished  from 
systems  of  ethics.  It  exists  only  on  paper. 
Nothing  can  be  duty  which  can  be  performed 
only  at  the  expense  of  another  duty.  Every 
formula  for  the  solution  of  moral  perplexity 
must  coincide  with  the  general  moral  principle 
indicated  above,  by  which  we  are  not  to  prefer 
one  duty  to  another,  but  decide  what  al<»ie  really 
is  duty  for  us. 

Besides  the  works  cited  in  Ccunisiry,  comp. 
Reinhard:  Moral,  3d  ed.,  II.,  160,  sq. ;  Daub, 
I.,  241,  sq. ;  Marheineke,  297,  sq. ;  Rothe,  III., 
63,  sq. ;  and  Erdmann :  Ueber  Coll.  Ton  Pfltcb- 
ten :  Beri.,  1853. 

£.  ScHWAHZ. — E,  D.  Teomans, 

Collyridians.— Accordingto  Epiphanws,  haer, 
79,  an  Arabian  sect,  consisting  only  of  females, 
who  paid  divine  honor  to  Mary,  and  offered  to 
her  little  cakes  (xoxxvpi;) ;  whence  the  name. 

Herzoo. — E.  D.  Teomans, 

Colnmba,  (or  Columkill,  wrongly  called  Co- 
lumban). — The  apostle  of  the  North  Picts,  early 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Synod  at  Streneashalch,  664,  show.  Lit- 
tle is  known  with  certainty  of  his  life  and  la- 
bors. The  chief  source  is  a  life  written  by  the 
abbot  Adamnan,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  short  communications  of  Bede»  in 
his  Hist,  Eec,.  III.,  3,  4.  25 ;  V.,  9.  Adamnan 
has  certainly  drawn  from  earlier  writings :  bnt 
he  has  obscured  the  historical  picture  of  hi^ 
saint  with  a  cloud  of  miracles,  prophecies,  and 
angelophanies.     But  his  work  contains  some 
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iiisiorical  accounts,  from  which,  with  the  inde- 
pendent statements  of  Bede  and  the  Annals  of 
Tigemaeh,  at  least  the  outlines  of  Columba's 
life  may  be  restored  with  tolerable  correctness. 

Culumba  was  born  of  a  noble  family  about  the 
year  520,  in  Ireland,  and  educated  there.    He 
gave  early  proof  of  unusual  piety  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  was  conscious  of  commanding 
general    respect     lie  founded  in  Ireland  the 
celebrated   monastery  of  Dearmach  (now  Dur- 
rogh.  Queen's  county),  and  perhaps  others;  but 
at  the  age  of  fortv-two  left  his  homo,  and  sailed 
with  twelve  monks  to  North  Britain ;  impelled 
solely  by  the  migratoiy  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  monks  ("pto  Christo  perej^rinari  vo- 
lens"),  not,  as  later  fictions  have  it,  by  an  un- 
justly administered  and  soon  revoked  church 
ban.     The  north-west  of  Britain  was  then  in- 
habited by  Scots,  who  were  probably  already 
ChristianB,  while  the  greater  part  of  Caledonia 
was  ander  the  mightv  Piet  king,  Brudeus,  then 
still  a  heathen.     1^  the  ninth  year  of  this  king, 
A.  D.  565,  according  to  Bede,  Columba  arrived, 
and  received  from  the  king  the  island  of  Ilii 
(lona),  where  thirty-two  years  afler.  in  597,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  died.    The  Annals 
and  Adaronan  put  his  arrival  in  563,  two  years 
after  the  battle  of  Ceele  Debrene ;  state  his  resi- 
dence exactly  as  thirty-four  years  and  some 
months  ;  and  name  Conall,  king  of  the  Scots,  as 
the  giver  of  the  island.    Usher  has  shown,  that 
these  statements  are  far  the  more  probable. 

Columba  had  to  speak  b^  an  interpreter  with 
the  Picts,  but  his  preach mg,  supported  by  his 
pioas  example,  converted  the  king  and  his  people. 
His  journeys  in  the  Piot  country  and  elsewhere 
we  cannot  accuratolv  trace,  for  want  of  all  chro- 
nology in  Adamnan's  biography.   He  often  went 
north  to  the  court  of  Brudeus  at  Loch  Ness,  and 
frequently  visited  the  westerly  islands,  and  pro- 
bably Ireland.    Uii  was  his  centre,  where  he 
founded  his  first  monastery,  to  which  its  many 
daughters  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  institution 
in  Ireland,  were  subject    That  there  were  other 
Bishops  in   Hii  is  an  unfounded  sunposition. 
Bede  himself  says,  that  in  an  unusual  way  the 
Bishops  (not  to  be  taken  in  the  Roman  sense  at 
all)  were  subject  to  the  Abbot    Columba  estab- 
lished numerous  convents  and  churches;  but 
which  of  the  many,  that  bore  his  name,  in  North 
Britain  and  on  the  islands,  were  founded  by 
him  personally,  cannot  be  determined.    Some 
convents  on  the  islands  are  named  by  Adamnan, 
as  that  of  Campo-lunge  on  Ethica,  where  there 
were  several  others  besides,  and  some  on  Ilin- 
bina,  perhaps  also  Skye,  and  others,  which  are 
entirely  extmct. 

Columba's  discipline  was  strict,  and  supported 
T>y  his  own  example.  He  frequently  retired 
Into  solitude  for  prajer.  In  his  cell  he  occupied 
himgelf  with  readmg  and  copying  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  whence  he  drew  immediately  his  rule 
of  life  ;  but  he  did  not  in  this  labor  forget  the 
proper  supervision  of  his  monks ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  among  those  rude,  war- 
like tribes  the  peaceful  arts  of  husbandry  and 
building.  The  fame  of  his  holiness  and  wisdom 
drew  many  monks,  grandees,  and  especially 
penitents,  to  Hii.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
Iritb  most  of  the  princes  of  his  day,  with  the 


Pict,  Brudeus;  the  Scots,  Conall  and  Aidan, 
which  last  king  he  consecrated ;  Roderick,  king 
of  Stratbclyde,  and  the  Irish  lords.  He  died 
on  the  9th  of  June,  597,  on  Sunday  night,  while 
kneeling  at  the  altar ;  and  was  buried  in  his 
cloister.  About  850,  Kenneth,  who  united  tlie 
Piut  and  Scot  crowns,  had  his  bones  removed  to 
the  now  monastery  at  Dunkeld. — (Comp.  Colgan, 
Acta  St.  Bega  (see  above),  and  IJaher :  Primor- 
dia).  C.  ScniiiiL. — E,  D.  Teomans. 

ComeniuB.  John  Amos,  the  last  Bishop  of  the 
ancient  Brethren's  Church,  was  born  in  1592, 
at  Comnia,  in  Moravia.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Ilerborn,  in  Nassau.  Returning 
to  bis  home  (I6I4),  he  first  became  rector  of  the 
school  at  Prernn ;  1616  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministerium,  and  during  the  same  year  became 
pastor  at  Fulneck.  In  1621,  when  Fulneck  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  C.  lost  his  library 
When,  in  1624,  the  evangelical  preachers  were 
banished  from  Austria,  C.  was  obliged  to  leave 
Fulneck;  resided  for  some  time  with  Baron 
Sadowski,  of  Slaupna,  in  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, until  the  increasing  persecution  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  Bohemia,  together  with  about 
30,000  evangelical  families,  500  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  nobility.  C,  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Brethren's  Church,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  city  of  Lissa,  Poland,  where  he  was  chosen 
Bishop,  in  1632.  This  was  done  chiefly,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  in  order  that  the  episcopal 
succession  might  be  transmitted  through  him  to 
succeeding  days.  The  active  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  office  had  ceased,  because  their  Church 
was  dissolved  at  that  time,  and  united  with  the 
Reformed.  C,  in  his  history  of  theX)hurch  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  laments  its  extinction. 
But  few  of  the  flock  remained ;  almost  all  the 
shepherds  of  the  congregations,  and  all  the 
superintendents,  bishops,  helpers,  and  assistant- 
helpers,  without  a  single  exception,  were  dead. 
"But  I,"  he  wrote,  "alas!  as  the  verv  last 
superintendent,  close  the  door  behind  me,  before 
your  very  eyes,  0  ye  congregations !"  He  be- 
held Ood's  righteous  judgment  in  the  fall  of 
his  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
liberty,  which  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  together  with 
the  evangelical  churches,  had  obtained  under 
Maximilian  II.,  the  brethren  had  become  luke- 
warm ;  and  their  stringency  of  Church  discip- 
line had  been  relaxed. 

C.'s  principal  work  is  *'  A  brief  Church  His- 
tory of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.''  This  was 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  by  him  into  German.  He  also  added 
to  the  latter  edition,  in  the  same  language,  the 
Confession  of  1535,  several  letters  iflustrating 
the  historj,  and  the  Church  discipline,  after  its 
final  revision  at  the  General  Synod  of  Zerewits, 
in  Moravia,  in  1616.  He  declares,  in  the  pre- 
face, that  he  wished  to  prevent  this  Church,  ex- 
tinct at  that  time,  and  ner  discipline,  from  fall- 
ing into  utter  oblivion.  He  never  relinquished 
the  hope  of  her  future  resuscitation.  The  his- 
tory itself  is  without  historical  value.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  utterly  uncritical  method  of 
C,  whom  his  contemporaries  accuse  of  ducfM^M, 
his  work  presents  nothing  new  and  peculiar, 
because,  in  reference  to  the  past,  he  depends 
entirely  upon  older  historical  works,  and  as  to 
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later  timeB,  of  which  he  might  have  written  from 
his  own  knowledge,  he  hurries  over  them  with 
the  greatest  supoi^oiality.  He  does  not  appear 
to  Iiave  lookea  with  pleasure  on  those  later 
times,  in  which  the  Brethren's  Church  assimi- 
lated more  and  more  with  the  other  evangelical 
denominations. 

C.  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  peda^gical 
labors,  which  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  epis- 
copal office.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
in  his  day,  in  Europe,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Latin.  He  initiated  this 
by  a  work  published  in  Lissa  in  1631,  entitled, 
**Janua  linguanim  reseraia",  which  was  soon 
translated  into  12  European  languages,  and  also 
into  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  even  Mongo- 
lian. Bayle  says  of  this  work :  "  Quand  C(h 
menius  n'auroit  ptiblU  que  ce  livre  Id,  il  se  Mroit 
immortalisi**  The  Lnglish  Parliament  in- 
vited C.  to  reform  the  system  of  education  in 
that  country ;  he  went  to  London  for  this  object 
in  1641,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into 
execution,  by  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
Ireland.  In  1642  he  left  London  for  Sweden, 
whither  the  authorities  had  invited  him  in  1638, 
in  order  to  effect  a  similar  reformation  there. 
He  there  negotiated  with  Chancellor  Ozenstierna, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  new  method. 
By  direction  of  the  Swedish  government,  he  pre- 
pared a  new  work :  "  Novisaima  linguarum  me- 
ihodtiSy"  which  he  published  at  Lissa,  in  1648. 
At  the  request  of  Prince  Ragozki,  he  repaired 
to  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  1650.  He  re- 
mained four  years;  organised  the  school  at 
Patak,  and  prepared  his  **  Orbis  pictus"  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  for  a  time  at  Lissa,  until  this 
city  was  burnt  b^  the  Poles.  Again  an  exile, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Hamburg,  and  finally  found  an  abiding 
place  in  Amsterdam,  in  1657,  where  he  in- 
structed according  to  his  new  method,  protected 
by  rich  and  influential  patrons;  ana  is  said 
to  have  made  much  money.  Here  he  died, 
almost  80  years  old,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1671.  He  published  a  number  of  other  works, 
mostly  of  a  pedagogical  character.  (For  a  por- 
traiture of  C.  as  a  pedagogue,  we  refer  to  Charles 
V071  Ifaumer^s  History  of  Pedagogical  Science, 
etc.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  46-9t). 

It  remains  for  us  to  refer  to  C.'s  connection 
with  several  false  prophets  and  visionaries  of 
his  day.  We  shall  here  discover  that  trace  of 
false  mysticism,  which  characterized  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren's  Church  from  its  origin.  Co- 
menius,  who,  among  others,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Antoinette  Bourignon,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  visionaries  of  the  17th  century, 
in  the  year  1657,  published,  as  he  said,  by  direct 
command  from  heaven,  the  revelations  of  Kot- 
terus,  Poniatovia,  and  Dabricius,  under  the 
title,  **Lux  in  Tenehris,"  New  and  greatly 
changed  editions  of  this  work  appeared  in  1659 
and  1665.  These  three  persons,  who  had  re- 
ceived these  revelations,  belonged  to  the  Bre- 
thren's Church.  Kotterus  was  a  currier  at 
Sprotta,  in  Silesia,  whose  revelations  became 
known  in  1624.  Poniatovia  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  been  a  monk, 
^^t  afterwards  joined  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 


and  married.  She  enjoyed  her  visions  in  16S7 
and  1628,  died  January  27,  1629,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  life.  In  1632  she  married  a 
candidatus  ministerii,  and  died  in  reality  in 
1644.  Dabricius  was  a  preacher  amonf^  the 
Bohem.  brethren.  After  the  exile,  in  1C20,  be 
had  come  to  Hungary,  and  there  married  the 
daughter  of  a  draper,  and  then  followed  the 
same  business.  Owing  to  his  free  way  of  liTing, 
the  brethren  deposed  him  from  the  ministerial 
office;  but  restored  him  upon  his  repentance. 
The  revelations,  published  by  Comenius,  pointed 
to  the  year  1672  as  the  beginning  of  the  mil* 
leniiim,  and  referred  principally  to  the  coming 
judgments  upon  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
Pope.  The  executioner  of  this  judgment  was 
first  found  in  Gustavus  Adolpbus;  afterwards 
in  the  Turks  and  Louis  XIV.  Thej  also  looked 
hopefully  upon  Charles  Gustavus,  of  Sweden, 
Ragoski,  etc.  On  account  of  these  revelations* 
which  he  published  and  defended,  C.  vras  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  with  two  theologians^ 
Sam,  Maresiua,  of  Utrecht,  and  Ale.  Arnoid^ 
Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Franecker.  On  the  whole  this 
matter  aroused  many  opponents,  and  caused 
him  great  unpleasantness.  He  was  accased  of 
pride  and  avarice.  His  opponents  express  sur- 
prise, that  Comenius  snould  so  frequently 
have  changed  the  prophecies  to  suit  the  events 
of  the  time,  without,  however,  losing  faith  in 
them  himself,  or  arousing  the  suspicions  of  his 
adherents. — (See,  for  further  partic,  Bavlb's 
Didionaire;  also,  John  Gottl.  Carpiov's  Reli- 
gion s.untersuchung  d.  bohm.  u.  mabr.  BrUder. 
pp.  392 ;  also  Raumer  as  above). 

W.  DixxHOFP. — KroieL 

Commnnicant's  and  Penitent's  Assistants. 

— The  complete  Protestant  Assistant  combines 
devotional,  lyrical,  homiletical  and  catechetical 
elements.  When  it  contains  prayers  only,  it 
may  be  regarded  simply  as  an  offshoot  of  those 
prayer-books,  which,  from  an  early  day,  cc»- 
tatned  special  prayers  for  confession  and  com- 
munion, and  were  obtained  from  Jerome,  Am^ 
brose,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Bernard,  T,  A,  Kern- 
pis,  lAUner,  Melanckthon,  and  others.  As  the 
first  Lutheran  work  of  the  kind,  may  be  regarded 
the  "geistL Myrrhen^Sehaai ,  ».od. voUsi, BeiehU 
tt.  Comm.'B.^  by  /.  O,  Olearius:  Leips.,  1682, 
et  freq.  —  When  they  contain  penitential  and 
eucharistio  hymns,  they  branch  olf  from  the 
hymn-book.  In  this,  too,  Olearius  led  the  way. 
When  they  contain  meditations  and  exhortations, 
they  are  connected  with  ^miletical  literature. 
Here  much  had  already  been  done  by  the  fathers, 
the  mystics,  scholastics,  and  tiie  Reformers  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  Th,  A^tincts  himself 
wrote  popular  tracts  on  the  subject.  Boitaven- 
tura  a  tract,  de  nraymr,  ad  miss,  dom,  ;  see  his 
**  brevUoq,  pars\l„  9 ;  also  Bernard^  de  modo 
bene  viv.,  J,  Avila,  presb,  hisp,  de  pnxpar,  ad 
euch,,  ep.  (1,  05);  Alardus,  parasc,  ad,  S& 
synak,  s,  prcepar,  ad  aug,  eueh.  saer,  percept.. 
Col.,  1532 ;  and  especially  the  lY.  book  of  the 
imit.  Christi,  by  T,  A,  Kempis,  which,  contain- 
ing prayers,  meditations,  and  self-examination, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  assistant  in  the  age  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  and  their 
friends  were  not  slow  in  placing  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  their  exhortations  njA  sermons  on 
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eTangelieal  confession  and  the  oommanion ;  from 
1519  to  1527  appeared  three  works  by  Luther, 
one  by  Brens,  and  one  anonymously.  —  When- 
ever they  furnish  instruction  concerning  confes- 
sion and  the  communion,  they  are  related  to 
caieeheiical  literature.  —  As  assistant  to  confes- 
sion, it  has  its  prototype  in  the  Romish  "penir 
Untidl  mirrorgj*     Oersonis,  optix.   iripari,  de 
prcecept.  ckcal,,  de  eor^feas*  d  art.  mor, :  Method, 
confesd.,  h.  e.  ars,  aiv.  rat.  et  brevis  quaed.  via 
confit.,  etc.  (Lugd.,  1547).    These  and  similar 
works  were   for  the  learned ;  others,  as  the 
"  *P^9^  ^^  I^^'  1496,  and  '*  ain  echdn  trad. 
9.  d.  erkanntn.  d.  9und.t  etc.:  Strasb.,  1519  — 
arranging  all  the  various  sins  under  special 
heads — were  for  the  people.    Luther  opposed  to 
them  his  "  BeU^ilehUin"  as  a  "  simple  and  Chri»- 
ttan  way  of  confessing  and  praying  according  to 
the  ten  commandments,  the  lord's  prater,  and 
the  creed.''    This  work,  with  various  additions, 
was  printed  14  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Protestant  Assistant.  —  But  it  was  not 
fully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  which  re- 
quired that  the  catechetical  should  be  the  lead- 
ing element  of  such  works.    In  1526  Luther 
expresses  a  desire  for  a  simple  and  good  cate- 
chism.    The  old  Romish  catechism  contained 
merely  the  Commandments,  Creed,  and  Pater- 
noster; to  these  various  additions  had  been 
mode,  as,  e.  g.,  in  1494,  one  concerning  confes- 
sion :  but  in  this  the  needed  instruction  concern- 
ing confession  and  communion  was  withheld 
rather  than  furnished.     In  1520  Luther  pub- 
lished according  to  the  old  form  his  "  Kurze 
Foj^  der  10   Geb.,  des  Glaub.  u.   V.  U."    In 
1523  the  Catechism  of  the  Boh.  Brethren  also 
contained    the    sacraments.     J.  Jonas  in    his 
KindtrhucM.,  od.  d.  Laien  Bib.,  1525,  brings 
forward  for  the  first  time  confession  with  refer- 
ence to  Luther's  praver  book.    Afterwards  Agri- 
cola  in  his  "  Ckristl.  Kinderzucht  yn  Got.  Wort 
11.  iere,"  1525 ;  Brem  in  his  **  Fragst.  d.  christl. 
Gluub.f.  d.  Jug.  zu  Schtcab.  Hall"  1527 ;  more 
fully,  Alihamer,  in  bis  Catechism  of  1528 ;  and 
still  more  fully,  Lachmann  (1528),  with  evident 
reference  to  Luther's  "  Serm.  ilb.  d.  BeichV* ; 
until  at  lost  Luther  himself  appended,  first  to 
the  Larger  Catechism  (1529)  an  "  Vnierr.f.  d. 
Kind,  und  Einjalt."  afterwards  " Eine  Jcurze 
Vermahn.  z.  Beicht"  ;  and  to  the  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, "  Ein.  kurze  Weise  zu  beicJUen,"  etc.   Sub- 
sequently a  form  of  confession  was  prefixed  by 
Luther  to  the  chapter  on  the  L.  S. ;  and  in  1564 
the  doctrine  of  the  Keys,  taken  from  the  sermons 
on  the  Nuremb,'Brandenb.  Catechism   (1533). 
See  dli.  kat.  Denkm.  v.  /.  Hartmann^  Stuttg., 
1844.    Die  symb.  Bueh.  d,  Luth.  Kirch.,  von 
Mailer:  Stuttg.,   1848.     This  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism was  for  the  people  a  plain  and  simple 
Assistant.    The  Catechisms  also  of  Melanchthon 
(cd.  Brenz,  1540),  Regius,  1525,  Huberinus,  1544, 
Musculus,   1545,  Lossius,  1540,   Babus,   1561, 
Chytraeus,  1571,  could  all  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose.— In  the  period  following  the  Reformation 
the  Assistant  was  separated  from  the  Catechism, 
and  became  an  independent  work.    Such  a  work 
was  published  in  1590  by  Dr.  A.  Osiander,  and 
reprinted  as  late  as  1835.    It  contains  a  general 
confession,  the  entire  Catechism  with   special 
reference  to  the  L.  S.,  in  short  and  admirable 


Questions  and  answers,  according  to  Luther  and 
Brenz.  Dr,  C.  Mdisander  had  published  a 
similar  work  in  1571,  which,  containing  all 
necessary  parts  of  such  n  book,  may  be  called 
the  first  formal  and  complete  and  unsurpassed 
Assistant  in  the  Luth.  Church. — ^But  in  the  age 
following  that  of  Osiander  and  Melisander,  these 
Assistants  already  indicate  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Church.  Private  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  recommended  by  Luther  as 
a  free  ordinance  for  the  relief  of  distressed  con* 
sciences,  became  an  attribute  of  the  Luth.  hier- 
archy. Characteristic  of  this  tendency  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  the  works  of  Arianus,  1620, 
Pharetratus,  1621,  M.  Bohemus,  1627,  B.  HiU 
scher,  1628,  J.  Hermannt  1625,  M.  G,  Albrecht 
and  /.  Dietrich.  But  along  with  this  Luth.  lega- 
listic tendency  we  find  also  an  evangelical  one 
even  in  Wittenberg,  as  is  indicated  by  the  works 
of  Prof.  Ihrster,  1609,  A.  C.  Agricola,  1628,  but 
especially  by  Amdfs  "  Wahres  Christenthum" 
u.  **Paradiesgdrtlein."  The  works  of  /.  V.  An- 
drea and  of  D.  Prasch,  also,  were  cheering 
beams  in  the  darkness  which  was  spreading;  over 
the  £v.  Church. — But  what  was  vainly  attempted 
by  these  men,  was  accomplised  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  that  baptism  of  fire.  That  livelv 
feeling  of  contrition,  faith,  and  gratitude,  which 
Gerhard  uttered  in  his  bvmns,  that  devout  popu- 
lar faith  which  filled  the  heart  made  humble 
and  contrite  by  such  long  tribulation,  and  that 
practical  tendency  which  addressed  the  indi- 
vidual, manifested  itself  also  in  innumerable 
prayer-books  which  appeared  after  1648.  The 
works  of  Dilherr  open  the  series  ( 1650).  Devout 
feelings  and  meditation  take  the  place  of  the 
former  objective  prayers :  the  pious  /  supplants 
the  churohly  we.  Bee  the  works  of  Kissling, 
1658,  Goebel,  1663,  Edak,  1705,  C.  Naumann^ 
1680.  /.  (7.  Olearius,  1682,  Ch.  Scriver,  1658, 
H.  MdUer,  1661,  A.  Fritsch,  1711,  etc.  The 
subjective  tendency  originated  by  Amdt  and 
Andreas  flowed  in  a  deeper  channel  in  the  bHU^ 
calpractical  piety  of  Spener.  The  Smaller  Cate- 
chism of  Luther,  receiving  various  additions  on 
penitence,  confession,  absolution  and  the  L.  S., 
as  also  forms  of  confession  and  prayers,  became 
now  properly  an  Assistant.  Ilere  the  works  of 
Hochstetter  and  Schellenbauer,  1696,  Weismann, 
and  Hiemer,  1723,  deserve  mention.  The  crowd- 
ing to  confession  by  the  populace  from  mere 
meaningless  habit  was  opposed  by  the  works  of 
the  friends  of  Spener,  such  as  G.  Hoffmann^ 
1702,  Dr.  Hedinger,  1702,  who  sought  4o  spread 
a  deeper  and  more  biblical  spirit.  This  tendency 
continued  also  in  the  school  of  Bongel.  See 
the  works  of  /.  C.  Storr,  1755,  J.  F.  Hiker,  1760, 
M.  F.  Boos,  1791.  The  school  of  A.  U.  Franke, 
also,  was  not  inactive.  After  his  own  works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Lassen,  1739,  StrU' 
ensee,  1740,  Beiz,  1765.  The  later  sentimental 
pietism  of  this  school  appears  in  the  works  of 
/.  C.  Beer,  1709,  etc.  But  the  "  orthodox"  also, 
adopted  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  "  Pie- 
tists," AS  appears  in  the  works  of  Neumeister^ 
1705,  Marperger,  1710,  v.  d.  Spaten,  1726,  Bey- 
schlag,  1712,  Kleinkntchi,  1724  and  1733,  RiU- 
meier,  1722,  Bingmacher,  1723,  Tiezmann,  1730, 
Metzger,  1747,  Stark,  1743,  Sch^olk,  1745,  Paul- 
haber  1754,  Kretz,  1757,  JUger,  1760.    The  moat 
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important  work  of  this  tendency  is  the  **Beie^tt' 
u,  Comm.^BucV*  of  J.  P,  Fresenius :  Frankf., 
1746,  which  is  a  complete  and  systematical 

Suide  for  the  soul  in  its  Tarioas  states  and  con- 
itions.    But  this  very  tendency  which  urged 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  ^spel  and 
an  accurate  discrimination  of  individuals,  was 
the  forerunner  of  that  illumination^  which  about 
the  period  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War  invaded  also 
the  province  of  the  AsnttanU,    Although  the 
works  of  Freyberg,  1770,   SUberschlag,  1774, 
BUssig,  1784,  Dann,  1801  and  1810,  still  shed 
some  light  on  the  darkness  ofillumiTiation,  yet  the 
latter  prevailed  more  and  more.    The  works  of 
the  ^*Supranaturalists^*'  of  Pardey,  1771;  Ludke, 
Feddtrstn,  Hermes,  Wiehmann,  1785;  Heckel, 
1778,  BosenmUiler,  1789 ;  Jung,  1792 ;  /.  F,  H. 
Cramer,  1793;  DietzachrReinhardi,  1814;  Hart' 
ner,  1808 ;  Oeiser,  1815 ;  Oeuder,  1819 ;  S,  Baur, 
1819,  were  still  somewhat  moderate.    But  soon 
there  was  a  perfect  deluge  of  similar  works  by 
the  RaiunuuisU,  addressed  to  "thinkers,"  to 
the  "  educated,"  the  **  friends  and  admirers"  of 
Jesus.     Such  nre  the  works  of  Seyfarih,  1782 ; 
Berkhan,  1786 ;  DuUenhofer,  1787 ;  Frank,  1790, 
etc.  —  But  the  new  revolution  in  the  Church 
aAer  1817,  restored  the  treasures  of  the  old  time, 
and  many  old  works,  as  those  of  Reiiz,  Storr, 
and  Fresenius,Yt^T^  republished.  Go8nner,Dreist, 
Kapff,  Burk,  etc.,  published  works  from  the  bib- 
licalstandpoint;  iiUnchner,  Wtldenkahn,  Stem, 
LSsch,  Wicnern,  Gihing,  from  that  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church ;  Scheibel,  L6he,  Delitzach,  etc., 
from  that  of  rigid  Lutheranism. — As  in  other 
matters,  so  also  in  this  department  of  literature, 
the  Rom.  Church  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  Protestant.    Here  may  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  Fulvij  Androtij,  compiled  from  the 
Spanish  of  I\r,  Borgia,    Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  ** Penitent* s  Assistants."    In 
later  times  an  immense  activity  has  been  directed 
to  this  field.     See  the  works  of  Vatter,  1844 ; 
Beinermann,  1853,  etc. — The  Zwinglian  Church, 
of  course,  felt  no  necessity  for  works  of  the  kind, 
and  the  Culvinistic  very  little.    The  Zwinglian 
Sam,  of  Ulm,  omitted  the  Luth.  doctrine  of  con- 
fession and  the  L.  S.,  when  he  published  the 
Catechism  of  Ansbach  for  introduction  in  Ulm. 
The  Zwinglian  cities  of  Southern  Germany  had 
a  preparatory  sermon,  with  a  public  form  of 
confession  and  absolution.    **Eine  ehristl.  Unter' 
vfeis.  im  Olaub,,  fragenweise  aus  Dr,  M,  Luther's 
Leer"  was  published  by  Froshauer,  at  Zurich, 
in  1527 ;» and  the  Larger  Council  of  St.  Gall 
ordered  a  catechetical  examination  of  the  youth 
on  communion  days.   Similar  examinations  were 
instituted  at  Berne,  as  also  a  preparatory  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  during  the  week  preceding 
the  communion.    Nor  is  there  so  much  call  for 
such  works  in  the  Reformed  Church,  since  it 
celebrates  the  L.  S.  less  frequently.    One  of  the 
oldest,  is  the  work  of  W,  Bradshaw,  **A  prepar, 
to  the  receiv,  of  Chr,  body,"  7  ed.:  Lond.,  1627. 
Also,  R,  Gaches,  Prep,  d  la  Ste,  Chie;  (Gen., 
1658).    Rivetus,  instr,  prep,  access,  ad  S,  Dom, 
mens, :  (Middleb.,  1680).     **  Geistl,  Rauchovfer 
andOcht,  Seeten,,"  neue  Aufl.:   Schaffh.,  ITiK). 
**Oeistr,  Andaehten  u.  Geb.,  dam,  ein  chrisigldub, 
Mensch  umrd.  z,  Tisch  d,  H.  bereiL,"  etc.,  from 
theFreaohofDrelincourt,  Sohaffb.:  1693.  "Gott- 


ge/aU.  (Ml,  od,  ehr.  rermtnft,  Gebefb.  mit  Un- 
terr,  u.  (%6.  z.  ward.  Gen.  des  h.  Abendm,,"  von 
Burkhardt:  Basle.  1722.  ''GeisU,  Rustkam,  u, 
Anleit,  z,  eifr.  And,  6.  Gebr.  d.  h,  Abendm,," 
etc.:  St.  Gall,  1726.  Les  dev.  des  comm,,  pat 
Osierwald:  Basle,  1744;  Germ.,  1745.  Also, 
works  by  Gryphius:  Basle,  1779;  CA.  Graiiamts: 
Basle,  1777;  /.  L,  Ewald:  Brem.,  1801;  PA. 
Eglinger:  Basle,  1802;  Gonihier,  transl.:  St 
Gall,  1834;  /.  G,  Grandpierre,  transl.:  Stuttg., 
1841.  Penitent's  Assistants  and  private  confes- 
sion are  unknown  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

Heinrich  Merz, — Reineckx. 

Comnrameatio  Idiomatuni  is  that  doctrine 

in  Lutheran  dogmatics,  which  endeavored  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  by  a  reciprocal  communication 
of  their  attributes,  and  without  abolishing  their 
distinction.    The  primitive  Church  simply  miun- 
tained,  on  Scripture  grounds,  the  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  with  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  essence  (Aoyo(),  and  the  human  mani- 
festaiion,  without  going  into  a  scientific  analysis 
of  their  relation  to  each  other.    But  Monophysi- 
tism  (see  Art.)  urged  the  Church  forward  to  a 
more  precise  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  to  each  other,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  humano-historical  reality  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.    Hence  arose  the  adverse 
Antiochian  and  Alexandrian  schools  (see  Nesto- 
rius,  Cyril).      The  Antiochians  recognised  in 
the  personal  unity  of  the  two  sides  merely  a 
moral,  and  the  Alexandrians  nothing   but  a 
physical  union.    Neither  succeeded  in  the  sola- 
tion  of  the  problem ;  and  the  well-known  letter 
addressed  by  Leo,  the  Great,  to  Flavian,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  (June  13,  449),  is  no 
solution,   but  a  mere    authoritative   episcopal 
dictum,  enjoining  the  outward  cessation  of  strife; 
and  its  chief  importance  lies  in  this,  that  Leo 
pursues  a  middle  course,  insisting  that  neither 
the  divine  nor  human  factor  should  be  abridged, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Chaice- 
don  (see  Art),    oat  the  Chaloedonian  formula 
merely  covered  the  problem  with  wordy  proposi- 
tions, without  furthering  its  solution.     The  dis- 
tinctions  between  the  two  natures  were  regarded 
as  total  and  infinite;  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
conceive  how  absolute  distinctions  may  exist  in 
personal  intercommunion.     The  reality  of  the 
personal  unity  of  the  two  sides  was  asserted,  but 
the  possibility  was  not  proved.    Whilst  it  was 
assumed  that  a  distinction  of  essence  existed  be- 
tween the  two  natures,  an  infinite  original  diver- 
sity between  the  essence  of  man  and  the  essence 
of  God  was  held  to  exist,  which  the  omnipotence  of 
God  alone  could  overcome :  as  if  the  omnipotence 
of  God  could  in  reality  unite  what  it  had  eter- 
nally separated.    In  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  doctrine,  we  find  a  constant  tendency  either 
towards   Nestorianism  or  Eutychianism.      In 
Monotheletism  (the  doctrine  of  but  one  will,  fua 
ivi^tuk,  in  Christ)  we  discover  the  prevalence  of 
the  monophysite  view;   in  Dyotheleiism  Nesto- 
rianism once  more  sought  to  gain  ground.     The 
most  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  fact,   that 
Cbalcedon  did  not  solve  the  problem,  is  the 
sxOtfSii  niattui  of  Heraolius,  who  forbade  the 
continuation  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
unity  or  duality  of  will,  but  nevertheless  ao- 
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knowledged  the  onenenn  of  will,  until  the  S^nod 
of  Constantinople  (680),  following  the  middle 
partj  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  taught  that 
there  are  itoo  natural  wills  and  modes  of  opera- 
tion, holding  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
the  human  will  was  subject  to  the  divine  and 
omnipotent  will,  and  that  both  were  convergent. 
But  here,  too,  we  find  nothing  but  an  authorita- 
tive dictum  ;  it  is  again  the  finite  power  which 
must  unconditionally  yield  to  divine  Omnipo- 
tence. John,  of  Damascus,  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  the  human  liberty  of  Christ  over 
against  the  divine  omnipotence  of  the  Logos, 
without,  however,  calling  into  real  exercise 
Christ's  free  human  activity.  Restricted  by  the 
formula  of  the  Church,  the  Christological  system 
of  the  mediaeval  dogmatists,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  itself  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
previous  decrees  of  Councils.  We  only  find  a 
presentiment  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  pro- 
olem  in  single  mystic  and  more  heterodox 
thinkers,  such  as  Dttns  Scotus  (see  Art.),  who, 
however,  reached  nothing  more  than  a  formal 
union  of  the  two  sides,  and  verged  towards  Nes- 
torianism.  Such  mystics,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Johji  Scotus  Erigena,  went  beyond  Eutychian- 
ism,  and  lost  themselves  in  ruinous  pantheistic 
errors. 

The  proper  solution  of  the  problem  was  re- 
served tor  the  Reformation.    Had  the  mediaeval 
Church  regarded  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
truly  divine  humant  as  a  real,  and  not  merely  as 
an  artificial  unity,  the  ecclesia  representdiiva 
could  not  possibly  have  forced  itself  into  Christ's 
place ;  nor  would  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
saints  have  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  cul- 
tus.     The  Reformation  returned  to  the  imme- 
diate relation  of  sinful  man,  in  need  of  redemp- 
tion, to  his  Lord  and  Saviour;  the  need  of  con- 
science in  its  reality  led  to  the  reality  of  the 
divine  human  Redeemer  from  this  need ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  facts  of  Protestantism, 
that  it  gave  prominence  to  the  real  historical 
character  of  toe  Redeemer  over  against  the  ab- 
stract dogmas  of  earlier  theology.    But  this  was 
only  rendered  possible  by  guarding  the  human 
side  in  its  freedom  and  self-dependency,  while  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  regarded  as  recUly  his- 
torically connected  with  the  divine.    This  union 
might  be  represented  in  two  ways :  either  that 
this  unio  personalis  was  effected  by  a  substantial 
communication  of  the  divine  to  the  human ;  or 
in  consequence  of  ti  virtual  influence  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter.    One  of  these  forms  of  union 
is  somewhat  related  to  Eutychianism,  the  other 
to  Nestorianism ;  although  these  two  rejected 
schemes  cannot  be  placed  side  by  side  with  these 
two  forms,  without  any  limitation.    The  first 
form  of  conception,  which  we  will  call  the  supra- 
luUuralisiic-mystic,  was  maintained  by  Luther 
and  his  associates.     The  divine  essence  has 
really  and  substantially  communicated  its  essence 
to  the  human  nature  in  such  a  manner  '*  that 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  is  set 
over  all  creatures  and  fills  all  things."  ( Waloh, 
XX.,  925).    By  this  essential  communication  of 
the  divine  to  the  human  side  —  according  to  Lu- 
ther^the  human  has  at  the  same  time  been  re- 
ceived into  the  divine;  according  to  his  humanity 


he  has  now  become  **  a  Lord  of  all  things,  bos 
everything  in  his  hand,  and  is  present  every- 
where" The  divine  has  become  bodily  in  Christ ; 
and  all  tho  attributes,  which  otherwise  belong 
to  the  human  side,  in  Christ,  therefore,  owing 
to  the  unio  personalis,  belong  not  only  to  the 
entire  person,  but  to  the  divine  side  itself  Those 
who  have  slain  Christ,  have  slain,  according  to 
Luther,  "  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  glory 
himself"  (see  Walch,  XX..  1191).  When  Christ 
lay  in  Mary's  womb,  Ood  lay  in  the  womb  of 
Mary — "  as  he  is  in  himself  in  the  divinity ;" 
end  of  Mary  may  be  said,  what  oan  be  said  of 
no  other  mother:  '*she  suckled  God,  rocked 
God,"  &c.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  in 
such  passages,  Luther  "  suffers  the  personality 
of  the  creature  to  be  lost  in  the  universal  essence 
of  the  Godhead."  (Weisse,  Luther's  Christo- 
logy,  etc.,  p.  185).  Luther  is  free  from  modem 
Pantheism,  which  destro^rs  all  personality ;  but 
it  is  true  that,  while  he,  without  limitation,  tniM- 
fers  human  attributes  to  the  divine  side  in 
Christ,  in  order  to  give  the  strongest  possible 
exhibition  of  the  human-hiptorioal  reality  of 
the  Ood-man,  he  really  leads  theological  science 
to  Question  the  reality  of  the  human  attributes ; 
ana  reaches  no  further  result  than  that  these  two 
contradictory  sides  have  been  united  together  hj 
an  exercise  of  Omnipotence  ;  and  thus  this  union 
does  not  appear  to  him  the  necessary  result  of 
a  primeval  relation  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
God,  but  as  an  absolute  miracle  "  which  makes 
a  fool  of  all  reason."  (Walch,  XX.,  1009).— 
The  more  deeply  Luther,  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  sacramental  controversy,  became  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  unconditionally  shares  all  the  divine  attri^ 
butes,  so  much  the  more  did  the  other  proposi- 
tion— that  the  divinity  also  shares  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  fall  into  the  back  ground  :  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ability  of  communicating  divine 
attributes  to  the  human  side,  was  developed  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  communicatio  idiomatum;  or,  as  Luther 
says :  "  of  the  wonderful  union  and  harmony, 
formed  of  the  two  natures,  which  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  cannot  othe^ 
wise  be  joined  in  one  person."  (Walch,  II., 
582).  Although  Luther  and  old  Lutheran  dog- 
matics may  deny  the  inference,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  under  such  circumstances,  the  body  of 
Christ,  when  it  has  received  the  attributes  of 
Omnipotence,  ceases  to  be  a  finite  and  limits 
body,  t.  e.  it  is  no  longer  a  irxdy  human,  but  a 
deified  hody.    (See  Ubiquity), 

Zwingli  believed  that  the  assumption  of  a  sub- 
stantial communication  of  the  divine  to  the 
human  essence  endangered  the  historical  reality 
of  Christ ;  and  that  Christ's  humanity  could  only 
be  regarded  as  real,  if  the  attributes  "  of  finite 
limitation"  were  secured  to  it,  in  the  unio  per- 
sonalis.  (Works.  IL,  2,  82).  Zwingli  says, 
that  salvation  cannot  possibly  come  from  the 
human  side ;  the  honor  belongs  to  God  alone. 
While  Luther  understood  **the  right  hand  of 
God"  to  signify  the  divine  Omnipotence,  and 
strenuously  insisted  upon  disconnecting  this 
conception  from  all  ideas  at  space  and  limitation; 
Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  as  earnestly  main- 
tained, that  the  personality  of  Christy  in  the 
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MLy^  glorified  and  raised  to  God's  right  hand, 
must  also  be  conoeived  as  htanafdy  limited  and 
existing  in  a  certain  space,  while,  by  means  of 
the  unio  personalis  it  enjoys  all  dirine  attribntes 
in  this  state  of  limitation ;  so  that  the  Oodrhuman 
person  of  Christ  is  truly  Almighty,  Omnipresent, 
etc.,  but  not  the  human  nature.  While  Zwingli 
is  right,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  actual 
transformation  of  the  human  into  the  divine 
essence,  he  is,  to  some  extent,  chargeable  with 
Nestorianism,  for  not  always  logicaUy  carrying 
out  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  natures ;  he 
now  and  then  divides  the  divine  human  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts ;  and  makes  the  two  nn^ 
tures  carry  on  their  independent  and  contradic- 
tory operations  at  one  and  the  same  time,  within 
the  unto  personalis,  so  that,  e,  g,,  Christ  died 
only  acconling  to  the  human  nature ;  and  knows 
all  things  only  according  to  the  divine  nature. 
(Works,  11.,  1,  38).  In  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Zwingli  opposed  the  Omnipresence  of 
Christ,  not  as  to  the  coneretum  of  his  person, 
but  simply  as  to  the  abstractum  of  his  human  na- 
ture, lie  says,  th^t  Christ,  according  to  his 
divinity,  is  in  every  believer's  heart ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  humanity,  he  occupies  a  definite  place 
in  heaven.  (Works,  IL,  2,  13).  But  with  all 
this  Z.  immovably  adhered  to  the  unio  persona- 
lis of  the  two  natures ;  and  the  Qod-^nan,  but 
not  the  human  nature,  shares  all  the  divine  at- 
tributes. All  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  divine  attributes  are  transferred  to  the 
human  side  of  Christ,  be  explained  as  alloioses. 
(Works,  II.,  2,  68).  If  we  penetrate  further 
to  the  bottom  of  the  difference  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  views,  we  si^ill  find  that 
it  is  tiot  of  a  fundamental  nature.  Both  sides 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  prominence  to 
the  historical  reality  of  the  human  side  in  Christ; 
to  render  an  ethical  relation  of  the  redeemed  to 
the  Redeemer  possible ;  to  be  in  earnest  about 
the  real  divine-kumanitg  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  thus  vigorously  to  oppose  all  docetic  and 
pantheistic  attempts  to  volatilize  the  real  person- 
ality of  the  Saviour — such  as  had  gained  a  prao> 
tical  influence  in  the  mediaeval  Roman  Church. 
But  Luther  wished  to  fix  the  historical  self-sub- 
sistence of  the  human  nature,  by  making  the 
divine  so  substantially  present  in  it,  that  human 
qualities  were  absolutely  excluded,  while  Zwingli 
wished  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  by  excluding  every  substantial  com- 
munication of  the  divine  essence  to  the  human. 
He  acknowledged  a  being  together  of  the  two 
essences  within  the  unio  personalis,  but  denied 
an  intercommunication  of  the  two  modes  of 
being.  The  Ref.  doctrine  consequently  could 
not  conceive  of  a  substantial  union  of  the  two, 
because  this  appeared  to  be  an  objectionable 
transmutation  of  one  nature  into  the  other ;  whilst 
the  Lutheran  saw  in  this  collocation  of  the  two 
natures  within  the  personal  unity,  a  concealed 
dread  of  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  Christ.  Finally,  the  decision  depended  upon : 
"  Whether  the  human  essence  could  snare  the  divine 
only  by  giving  up  its  original  properties,  or  not." 
This  was  a  question  of  mere  human  speculation. 
The  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  peace  of  consci- 
ence depend  not  upon  its  solution.  But  theology 
^'"Kj  strive  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  comprehension 


of  it.  While  its  solution  is  of  little  importsnee 
to  the  peace  of  the  believer,  it  is  of  so  much 
greater  moment  in  reference  to  the  development 
and  completion  of  the  systematic-speculatiTe 
Cbristology  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  comm. 
idiom,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  earlier  Sym- 
bols of  the  Luth,  C,  we  find  it  fully  developed 
in  the  age  of  doctrinal  controversy ;  and  com- 
pleted, as  to  all  essential  points,  in  the  Form 
of  Concord.  Obiection  is  made  to  the  Reformed 
(epit  VIII.,  sol.  declar.  VIIL)  because  they 
teach  no  real  communication  of  the  two  natures 
to  each  other,  but  only  a  nominal  one.  The  man 
Christ  is  called  God  by  the  Reformed,  but  be 
does  not  possess  the  divine  majesty.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  the  Form.  Cone,  teaches  indeed 
the  unmixed  and  essential  difference  of  the  two 
natures ;  but,  by  means  of  the  unio  personalis 
at  the  incarnation,  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  connected  with  the  divine  in  an  incompre- 
hensible manner,  so  that  it  is  now  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glorification  of  Christ  This  ex- 
altation of  the  human  nature  was  not  the  work 
of  a  definite  moment  in  time,  but  began  in  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation ;  so  that  the  tnear" 
nation  itself  was  the  beginning  of  the  communi- 
cation  of  'the  divine  attributes  to  the  human 
nature.  The  Form.  Cone,  denies  an  intention 
of  teaching  a  transformation  of  the  human  into 
the  divine  nature.  This  miracle  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  familiar  analogies  of  red-hot  iron^ 
and  the  ujiion  of  body  and  soul;  but  these  ana- 
logies do  not  convince  the  scientific  mind,  be- 
cause the  essences  of  fire  and  iron,  body  and 
soul,  cannot  be  considered  as  infinite  antitheses. 
The  Form.  Cone,  indeed  acknowledges  this: 
"  longe  sublimior  et  plane  ineffabilis  communi- 
catio  et  unio  divinae  et  humanae  naturae  in  per^ 
sona  Christi,  propter  guam  unionem  et  communi' 
cationem  Deus  homo  est,  est  homo  Deus."  It 
bases  the  whole  work  of  Bedemption  upon  this 
doctrine,  because  all  that  Christ  did  or  suffered 
as  man,  receives  absolute  value  only  from  the 
real  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human. 
But  when  it  maintains  that  the  human  nature 
has  thus  lost  its  essential  finite  attributes,  its 
other  statement,  that  the  two  natures,  in  this 
personal  union,  are  not  commingled,  and  retain 
their  original  properties,  must  be  regarded  as 
contradictory.  If  the  body  of  Christ  is  really 
omnipresent,  infinite,  almighty;  if  it  is  really 
eaten  substantially  and  orally  (in  space)  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  ceasing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  unlimitable  and  unconfinable  within 
finite  space,  it  has  lost  the  properties  essential  to 
a  body,  and  an  exaequatio  essentiarum  has  taken 
place.  Against  this  objection  from  the  Re- 
formed stand-point,  the  Form.  Cone,  presents 
no  arguments,  but  takes  refuge  in  the  **  sum- 
mum  mysterium,  quo  nullum  majus  in  coelo  et  in 
terra  reperitur."  It  is  simply  a  fact,  that,  by 
means  of  the  unio  hypostaitca  and  the  thence- 
resulting  commun.  idiom.,  the  flesh  of  Christ 
{caro  Uhristi)  has  assumed  divine  attributes, 
which  do  not  belong  to  it  according  to  its  own 
essence,  and  which  it  never  can  possess  outside 
of  the  unio  personalis.  But  the  Ibrm,  Cone 
has  forgotten  to  notice  that,  whatever  divine 
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attributes  may  be  added  to  the  haman  side,  on 
account  of  such  a  anion,  these  mast  never  bin- 
der the  functions  of  the  human  propertiee,  nor 
destroy  them.     When  the  body  ceases  to  be 
limited  to  a  certain  definite  space,  we  reasonably 
doubt  the  reality  of  such  an  unlimited  corpo- 
reality, just  as  we  would  have  reason  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  a  fire  that  does  not  burn.    The 
real  object  of  the  doctrine,  to  exhibit  the  reeU 
historical  charitcter  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  its 
world-redeeming  significance,  could  not  possibly 
be  attained  by  it;  and  the  bodily  presence  of  an 
unlimited  body,  so  far  from  making  the  impres- 
sion of  an  unquestionable  reality,  rather  called 
forth  scepticism. 

^  Later  Lutheran  dogmatics  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds  of  eommunieatio  (cf.  J^brm. 
Cone,  soL  declar,  VIIL,  36,  Ac.) :   1)  The  attri' 
hutes  of  the  human  and  divine  nature  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  person :  e,  </.,  Christ  has  suffered, 
as  well  as  created  all  things  (genus  idiomatieum); 
2)  the  Junctions  (effects)  which  proceed  from 
the  person,  are  never  exclusively  performed  by 
one  luUure  only,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that 
tJie  other  cooperates  simultaneously :  e,  g,,  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ  is  an  effect  (tVpyi^fta)  of  the 
human  nature,  and  the  infinite  worth  which  it 
possesses  is  an  effect  of  the  divine  nature  {genus 
apotelesmaiicum,  from  antytixtefua.) ;  3)  the  no- 
iures  communicate  themselves  to  each  other,  but 
this  does  not  permit  any  reciprocal  iufluence,  be- 
cause the  human  nature  indeed  can  receive  an 
increase  by  the  addition  of  the  attributes  and 
effects  of  the  divine,  but  not  the  reverse:  e.g., 
the  body  of  Christ  is  omnipresent  (genus  majes- 
Uiicum).     The  first  two  genera  have  attracted 
less  attention  in  the  history  of  doctrines  (the 
second  principally  in  the  controversy  between 
A.  Osiander  and  Stancarus),  while  the  dispute 
of  the  two  confessions  has  always  violently  re- 
volved about  the  third.    All  agreed  that  omnir 
pracsentia  belongs  to  Christ  according  to  his 
divine  nature ;  also,  that  it  belongs  to  Christ  as 
tJuU  person,  '*tn  qua  natura  humana  subaistU" 
(Qaenstedt,  IIL,  185) ;  but  not  that  the  human 
nature  existed  illocaliter  in  Xovm  ;  this  the  Re- 
formed rejected,  and  the  Lutherans  made  no 
more  clear  by  maintaining  that  the  body  is  in- 
deed not  circumscriptitfe  in  dliquo  rtov  eoelesti, 
bat  definitive.    It  was  no  superficial  rationalism 
on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  that  they  were  con- 
cerned for  the  reality  of  a  humanity  which  was 
deprived  of  the  property  of  being  confined  to 
space.    They  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  om- 
nipraesentia  camis  Christi  as  a  dbcetio  volatili- 
zation of  the  idea  of  personality,  that  bordered 
on  Pantheism,  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
belief  that  the  human  side,  within  the  personal 
union,  shared  the  fidness  of  the  divine  charis- 
mata, in  a  real,  even  if  not  in  a  substantial 
manner. 

An  awe  of  the  mysterium  had  restrained  the 
authors  of  the  Form.  Cone,  from  discussing  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  doctrine.  One 
of  these  was,  whether  the  human  nature  was 
omnipresent  from  the  moment  of  the  incarna- 
tion, and  only  denied  itself  the  exercise  of  this 
attribute.  But  in  the  17th  century,  when  the 
30  years'  war  threatened  to  destroy  German 
Protest  (1619),  the  consistent  development  of 


doctrine  led  the  Tubingen  theologians  (L.  Osi* 
ander,  Nicolai«  Thummius)  to  maintain  the 
affirmative  of  this  question.  But  if  it  was  o»i- 
nipresent,  it  must  have  been  omnipotent,  and 
even  in  status  exinaniiionis  shared  the  dominium 
of  the  world.  However  well-founded  in  Scrip- 
ture the  protest  of  the  Giessen  theologians 
(Menzer  and  Feuerlan)  against  the  monstrous 
position  of  the  Tubingen  school  was,  the  latter 
were  logical  and  consistent,  and  the  decisio 
(1624)  of  the  Saxon  theologians,  who  essen* 
tially  agreed  with  those  of  Giessen,  is  another 
proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  commun,  idiom* 
18  necessitated  to  resist  its  own  inevitable  con- 
sequences. In  the  subsequent  history  of  Pro- 
test. theologjTi  Supranaturalism,OTi  the  Lutheran 
side,  maintained  the  dogma  in  question,  although 
considerably  modified ;  thus,  e.  g.,  when  Reinr 
hard  explains  the  proposition  that  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ  communicate  their  attributes  to 
each  other,  he  says :  ^'they  are  so  related  to  each 
other,  that  each  possesses  the  peculiarities  of 
the  other  in  such  a  manner  as,  according  to  its 
own  constitution,  it  is  able  to  possess.'\l)  But 
Rationalism  could  not  understand  it,  and  in 
SchuderoJTs  N.  Jahrb.  (VII..  2,  p.  173)  we 
read :  "  that  the  union  of  a  spirit  that  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  with  a  human  spirit, (!) 
would  be  something  contradictory,  and  would 
annihilate  the  human  spirit."  The  Aesthetic- 
symbolical  school,  as  represented  by  De  WeUe, 
also  failed  to  advance  Protestant  theology  in 
this  difficult  doctrinal  point  Schleiermacher 
also  falls  short  essentially  of  the  fulness  of  the 
definition  of  the  Church,  when  he  places  a  mere 
"  constant  activity  of  his  consciousness  of  God," 
in  the  place  of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ. — The 
rationalistic  or  pantheistic  attacks  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  comm.  idiom,  are  far  behind  that 
of  the  Reformed ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
decided  retrocession  from  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  L.  Church,  because  it  gave  up  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  doctrine,  the  reality  of  the  divine 
essence  of  Christ,  and  the  absoluteness  of  his 
person. 

An  unconditional  surrender  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  comm.  idiom,  without  preserving  the 
scriptural  and  evangelical  kernel  of  truth  con- 
tained in  it,  cannot  b^  any  means  be  justified. 
But  just  as  little  can  its  unconditional  restora* 
tion,  with  all  its  formal  deficiencies  and  internal 
contradictions,  be  justified.  Sartorius  (Dorpat. 
Bcitr.  I.,  p.  306,  etc.),  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  old  Luth.  orthodoxy,  has  felt 
obliged,  in  several  essential  points  to  de])art 
from  the  path  of  the  old  dogmatists,  to  admit  a 
limitation  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  to  regard  them  as  inseparable 
from  the  divine  nature,  by  which  a  real  commu* 
nicatio  of  it  to  the  human  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  Reformed  opposition  to  the  omni- 
presence of  the  body  of  Christ,  although  this  be 
merely  conceived  as  operaiiva,  is  perfectly  just, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  scriptural  one, 
that  if  our  glorified  body  is  to  be  like  Christ's 
glorified  body  (Phil.  3 :  2l),  the  condition  of  tho 
body  of  Christ  must  bear  a  relation  to  our  finite 
and  limited  body.  No  more  unfounded  charge 
can  therefore  be  brought  against  the  Reformed 
christology  than  to  say  that  it  contains  panth^ 
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iutic  errors.  A  deeper  rerogniiton  of  the  idea  of 
personality  bos  principally  led  the  Reformed  to 
their  severe  polemics  against  the  Luth.  doctrine 
of  the  omnipr,  camii  Ckr.^  and  the  dogma  of 
the  eomm,  idiom.  The  inalienable  truth  which 
underlies  the  dogma,  is  contained  in  its  positive 
conviction  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  not  only 
of  divine  essence,  and  possesses  divine  attributes, 
but  that  God  in  Christ  realty  became  man,  and 
ihai  his  humanity  really  participated  in  his  divine 
attributes.  The  more  the  llonian  mediaeval 
church  neglected  and  ignored  the  historical 
reality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  the  more  that 
church,  acting  as  Christ's  vicar,  represented  his 
humanity,  because  it  was  his  boay;  the  more 
imperative  it  became  for  Protestantism  to  go 
back  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
anew  and  forcibly  to  point  out  its  value  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  The  greatest  defect  of  this 
doctrine  was,  that  it  did  not  enter  upon  a  revi- 
sion of  the  modus  of  communication  of  the  two 
natures,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  ancient 
church ;  that  it  neither  possessed  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  the 
assumption  of  the  human  essence  into  the  di- 
vine, without  dcstroving  the  former ;  and  there- 
fore merelv  maintained  a  mechanical  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  two  natures,  which  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  bond  of  the  personal  union  in  a 
purely  outward  manner.  It  is  therefore  pri- 
marily necessary  to  come  back  to  this :  that  the 
personal  union  m  Christ  cannot  be  produced  by 
a  mechanical  combination  of  two  natures,  but 
only  by  an  organic  and  dynamical  connection 
of  the  divine  essence  and  the  human  appearance. 
The  divine  essence  alone  (the  Logos  existing 
from  eternity)  constitutes  a  f>eTson;  the  human 
oppearance  in  itself  being  impersonal,  assists 
in  determining  the  person.  To  say  that  the  hu- 
manity is  **of  one  essence"  (wesenseins)  with 
Ood,  IS  an  incorrect  expression,  and  may  be 
misapprehended  in  a  pantheistic  sense.  But 
this  18  certain,  that  the  original  idea  of  man  is 
related  to  Ood,  and  that  man  has  been  called 
into  being  by  a  self-communication  of  God. 
Our  conscience  bears  witness  of  this  relationship 
to  God,  and  God  could  not  have  become  man  if 
the  human  essence,  according  to  its  real  con- 
ception, were  fundamentally  different  from  the 
divine.  Man  is  not  of  "one  essence*'  (wesens- 
eins) with  Gud,  but  God  created  him  of  "  one 
will  with"  (willenseins)  God,  and  the  sinless 
will  of  man  has  an  affinity  to  the  divine  holy 
essence.  A  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  com, 
idiomat,  is  therefore  only  possible  from  the 
ethical,  the  standpoint  of  conscience,  by  which 
the  christological  errors  of  both  confessions  may 
be  removed,  and  their  mutual  truths  preserved 
and  further  developed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Evangelical  Confessions. 

(See,  beside  the  works  above  referred  to: 
Chemnitz,  in  his  loc,  iheol,,  ed.  of  Polyc.  Ley- 
ser.;  Beza  (coU,  Mompelg,  p.  262);  John  Ger- 
hard (ed.  of  Cotta,  IV.,  38);  Schroder,  tract, 
de  reali  comm,  idiom,,  &o.,  1606;  Baumgar- 
ten's  "theol.  controv.,"  II.,  73,  etc.  Of  mo- 
dern works:  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Prot.  Lehr- 
begriffx,  VI.,  p.  758,  etc.;  Sartorius,  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ,  in  popular  lectures; 
Weissb,  Luther's  Christology,   &c. ;    and   the 


different  ancient  and  modem  works  on  System- 
tic  Theologjr.)  Dr.  Schbkkxl. — Krotd, 

Commnnifin  and  SoeialisnCL' — ^They  ore  in- 
separably connected  both  in  their  conception 
and  actual  existence.  Communism  aims  to  lesd 
mankind  to  perfection  and  happiness  by  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  social  distinctions  of  per8on.^ 
sexes,  states,  rights  and  possessions.  It  ia  espe- 
cially opposed  to  property  as  the  main  pillar  of 
these  distinctions  ana  chief  barrier  to  true  hap- 
piness, and  labors  to  substitute  for  it  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  (hence  communism).  Bat  if 
consistently  carried  out,  it  roast  lead  al«o 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  family,  and  to  the 
community  of  wives  and  children.  It  never 
appears  isolated,  but  in  close  connection  with 
a  more  comprehensive  system  of  thooght,  as  t 
result  of  social  reform  (hence  socialism).  It  it 
not  to  be  numbered  with  political  systems  and 
parties,  for  the  communistic  tendency  goes  be- 
yond the  idea  of  the  State,  which  is  olvaTs 
based  on  social  distinctions  and  inequalities  cf 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  subject, 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  man  and  the 
woman,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  native 
bom  and  the  foreigner.  Communism  aims  Dot 
simply  to  soften  and  lessen  the  ineyitable  evils 
of  the  condition  of  society,  but  to  do  away  with 
its  very  basis,  and  to  overthrow  the  political 
organism  itself.  Ilence  it  is  social,  not  poli- 
tical. But  of  all  political  systems,  modern  de- 
mocracy (in  the  European  sense  of  the  term) 
resembles  it  most  by  its  general  tendency  to 
level,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inequalities  of  ciril 
society,  without,  however,  denying  them  is 
principle. 

As  to  the  Aiistory  of  communism  and  socialism, 
it  meets  us  in  two  forms,  either  as  an  abstmct 
theory  and  dream  of  the  fancy,  e.  </.,  in  Plato, 
Campanellft,Th.Morus;  ormuch  more  frequently 
as  a  practical  attempt  of  a  fanatical  class  or 
party  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things, 
with  the  expectation  of  establishing  heaven  on 
earth.  In  both  cases  it  presupposes  far-spread 
and  deeply-felt  diseases  in  the  social  organism. 
There  are  especially  three  causes  which  give 
rise  to  communistic  movements:  I)  physical 
distress  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  pro- 
duced by  the  unequal  distribution  of  propertj, 
and  increased  by  the  collision  of  the  various 
elements  of  society,  the  vice  of  egotism,  and  the 
long-continued  oppression  of  the  weaker  clas^eB 
by  the  stronger;  2)  moral  evils,  as  idleness, 
env;^,  jealousy,  suspicion,  hatred,  worldliness, 
dissipation,  despondency  and  despair ;  3)  above 
all,  a  radical  religious  error,  which  kindles  en- 
thusiasm and  fanaticism  —  the  older  forms  of 
communism  being  an  emanation  of  a  tbeocen- 
trie  asceticism,  the  modern  ones  of  an  anthro- 
pocentrio  eudaemonism  and  humanitarianism. 

*  Comp.  on  tbo  general  fubject,  Steih,  Der  Social- 
ifmuf  und  Commaniamus  dei  heiiti^en  Frankrvich.: 
Leipi.  1842,  new  ed.  in  3  vo1«..  1860 ;  Rbybaco.  jStmic* 
§Hr  If  re/ormateun  oh  »o^iaUHM  modeme;  2  vol.*.: 
Par.  1843 ;  Sudrb,  Hi^toire  dn  eommnmitme  oh  rr/nla- 
tioH  hittorique  de§  vtopien  •ori'a/>«tr«,  ed,  4:  Par.  If'dO; 
The  Art  CommnnhmM  by  W.  SchnU,  in  Vol.  II.  of  tb« 
supplements  to  Rotteck's  A  Welcker's  Staatalexic't)  : 
AlL  1846;  HusDEBHAGR.H,  Der  Commonismos  und  di« 
ascettsche  Soctalreform  in  Lauf  der  christHchen  Jahr> 
banderte,  in  the  **StHditn  nnd  KriHktH,**  for  1846. 
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The  former  goes  back  to  beatbenism,  while  tbe 
latter  dates  maiDly  from  the  influence  of  Rous- 
seau in  the  last  century. 

1.  All  heathenism  is  essentially  dualistic  and 
unable  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human,  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial. It  places  this  antagonism  in  man,  and 
regards  his  soul  as  essentially  good,  his  body  as 
essentially  evil.  Hence  the  highest  virtue  con- 
sists in  the  ascetic  mortification  of  all  sensual 
and  natural  appetites.  This  principle  of  dua- 
listic asceticism  enters  into  the  oldest  forms  of 
socialism.  We  may  mention  here  the  various 
classes  of  Indian  gymtwsophisU,  as  described 
by  Strabo  (XY.  1)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  I.,  15),  and  the  order  of  the  PythagorcsanSt 
"whose  social  organisation  is  said  to  have  been 
based  on  the  community  of  goods.  Similar  is 
the  position  which  communism  occupies  in  the 
ideal  commonwealth  of  Plato,  He  regards  the 
possession  of  private  property  as  the  source  of 
all  evils  in  the  State,  viz.,  of  avarice,  self-exalta- 
tion of  one  citizen  above  the  others,  egotism  and 
meanness.  Hence  he  allows  property  only  to 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes  of  citizens,  which 
has  no  part  whatever  in  the  government.  The 
two  ruhng  classes,  the  archontes  and  the  war- 
riors, he  subjects,  without  any  restriction,  to 
csommunistic  compulsion,  since  the  possession 
of  any  private  property,  and  even  a  separate 
family,  is  incompatible  with  his  philosophical 
ideal  of  perfection  and  true  patriotism.  lience, 
Plato  prescribes  for  these  two  classes  not  only  a 
community  of  goods,  but  under  certain  leji^al 
restrictions,  even  a  community  of  wives.  The 
children  thus  born  are  declared  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  which  educates  the  ablest 
among  them  for  its  own  use,  and  has  a  right  to 
expose  the  rest  (Politia  V.,  p.  460,  sq.). 

2.  The  ascetic  principles  of  heathen  dualism, 
especially  the  false  view  of  the  human  body  as 
tbe  prison  of  the  soul,  crept  also  into  the  Jewish 
religion  a  few  centuries  6.  C,  and  produced 
those  mongrel  sects,  the  Thet^apeutae  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Essenes  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Their  ascetic  theosophy  combined  oriental 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  They  lived  in  mon- 
astic retirement,  and  had  a  perfect  community 
of  goods.  Josephus  says  of  the  Essenes  (De 
Hello  Jud.  II.,  8,  {  3) :  xara^vrjtaji  Bs  fikovtov, 
xai  ^aiufiddvov  9tap'  avroc^  to  xotvui^tixoi/,  i.  e.,  they 
are  despisers  of  riches,  and  communicative  to 
an  astoninbing  degree.  Nor  is  there  any  one, 
he  continues,  to  be  found  among  them  who  hath 
more  than  another,  for  it  is  a  law  among  them 
that  those  who  come  to  them  must  let  what  they 
have  be  common  to  the  whole  order;  insomuch 
that  among  them  all  there  is  no  appearance  of 
poverty  or  excess  of  riches,  but  every  one's  pos- 
sessions are  intermingled  with  every  other's 
possessions,  and  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  one 
patrimony  amon^  all  the  brethren.  (Comp. 
also,  Joseph.  Anti(|.  XYHI.,  ch.  1,  {5.) 

3.  Next  in  the  historical  order  comes  the  first 
Christian  congregation  of  Jerusalem^  which,  by 
a  prejudice  of  more  than  a  thousand  years' 
standing,  has  been  falsely  ranked  with  the  com- 
munistic organizations,  and  served  later  mon- 
astic orders  and  a  number  of  mediaeval  sects  as 
an  ideal  of  Christian  holiness  and  truly  apos- 


tolic life.  The  apparent  ground  on  which  this 
mistake  rests,  is  tne  well  known  passage.  Acts  2 : 
44,  concerning  the  community  of  goods,  in  con* 
nection  with  Acts  5,  and  the  words  of  Christ, 
Matt.  19 :  24,  and  Luke  18  :  22,  sqq.  But  this 
view  has  been  pretty  generally  abandoned  among 
scholars,  since  Mosheim  proved  it  to  be  un- 
founded (in  his  dissertation  De  vera  ncUvra  comr 
munionis  bonortim  in  ecclesia  Hierosolymitana). 
Several  passages  of  the  Acts  imply  the  right 
(5:4)  and  the  actual  possession  of  private  pro- 
perty (12: 12),  and  Ananias  was  not  punished 
for  not  having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  income 
to  the  church,  but  for  his  hypocrisy  and  attempt 
to  deceive  the  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  them,  (comp.  Neander,  Planting  and 
Training,  &c.,  p.  29 ;  and  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Apostol.  C,  Transl.  by  Yeomans,  p.  465,  sq.). 
Nor  does  the  oldest  Christian  tradition  ascribe 
to  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem  a  full  commu- 
nity of  goods,  but  simply  a  system  of  extensive 
mutual  assistance.  Lactantius  ilnstit.  divin,  2 
38,  p.  1169,  ed.  Watch)  reckons  the  community 
of  goods  amon^  the  principal  errors  of  the  Pla- 
tonic construction  of  the  State.  Mosheim  has 
shown  that  the  false  interpretation  of  Acts  2 : 
44,  in  the  sense  of  ascetic  communism,  then 
already  prevalent,  commenced  with  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  XI.  in  Acta  App.). 

Christ,  who  well  knew  the  moral  dangers  of 
riches  (Matth.  19:24;  Luke  18:22,  sqq.), 
nevertheless  nowhere  requires  absolute  poverty 
as  a  condition  of  holiness;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  declares  (Matth.  5 :  17)  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to 
fulfil,  he  sanctioned  and  fulfilled  also  the  laws  of 
the  0.  T.  concerning  the  inviolableness  of  proper- 
ty, the  sanctity  of  msrriage,  the  reverence  due  to 
parents.  Hence  we  meet  so  oflen  in  the  N.  T. 
the  exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence  to 
all  men,  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of 
faith  (Gal.  5  :  22 ;  6 :  10).  Paul,  who  himself 
'*  knew  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need"  (Phil.  4  :  12),  took 
up  collections  more  than  once  in  the  more 
wealthy  heathen  Christian  congregations  of 
Antioch,  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  for  the  suffer- 
ing brethren  in  Judea,  and  appealed  in  every 
case  to  the  voluntary  principle  (1  Cor.  16 ;  2 
Cor.  8  and  9). 

In  this  connection  we  must  take  into  conside- 
ration the  general  spirit  of  social  reform^  as 
taught  by  the  Christian  religion. — The  tendency 
of  Christianity  towards  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  society,  is  indicated  in  the  apostolic  distinc- 
tion of  the  (uuiy  o^rof  and  the  aiC*v  ufXXuy,  and 
meets  us  already  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
N.  T.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloninns,  and 
the  speech  of  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  concerning 
the  iudicial  power  of  Christ  as  embracing  the 
whole Uxovnivri  (Acts  17 :  30,  31).  We  learn  that 
Paul's  teaching  on  the  9tapov<iMi,  gave  rise  to  the 
charge  of  revolutionary  movements  (Acts  17 : 7), 
and  that  its  carnal  misunderstanding  by  many 
Tbessalonian  converts,  misled  them  to  idleness. 
The  same  misunderstanding  was  renewed  under 
a  still  more  materialistic  form  in  the  chiliasm  or 
millenarianism  of  a  Papias,  Justin,  IreniBus, 
and  others  (Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  V.  33 ;  Just.  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.,  {  80,  81 ;  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc,  III., 
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SS4 ;  Method.  Sympoi .  deoem  Tir^.  in  Gombefis. 
Attctar.,  I.,  p.  109).  But  the  reproof  adminifl- 
tered  to  the  Thesvalonians  bj  Panl,  as  well  as 
.118  and  John's  whole  conception  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  as  commencing  already  in  the 
ouay  o^of  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  the 

fospel  ( I  Cor.  3 : 1 1-15 ;  2  Cor.  2 :  16 ;  John  3 :  17- 
9;  9  :  39,  40),  points  us  to  the  proper  view  of 
the  Christian  reform  of  society.  The  judgment 
and  the  period  of  sifting  commences  already  in 
the  present  order  of  things  with  the  different 
relation  of  men  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
lie  who  belioTes  on  him,  is  not  judged ;  but  he 
who  believes  not  is  already  judged  by  the  very 
act  of  infidelity,  and  virtually  excluded  from  all 
part  in  the  new  order  of  things  inaugurated  by 
faith. 

In  connection  with  this  judgment  of  the  un- 
believing world,  the  appearance  of  Christ  con- 
tains already  all  the  elements  of  a  positive  re- 
newal of  society.  The  gospel  proclaims  and 
confirms  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of 
God,  which  is  the  true  nobility  of  human  na- 
ture ;  the  essential  unity  of  the  entire  race  which 
overthrows  all  false  aristocracy  of  race  and 
caste;  the  universal  fall  and  redemption  which 
stimulates  all  to  humility  and  hope  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  under  Christ 
the  Lord  and  Head,  by  which  the  partition  walls 
of  nationality,  race,  sex,  and  outward  condition 
are  spiritually  overthrown  (Oal.  3 :  28 ;  £ph.  2: 
14,  sqq.).  Whilst  Christianity  rises  thus  far 
above  all  polytheistic  religions,  and  views  the 
human  race  as  a  imit,  it  is  equally  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  never  violates  the  natu- 
ral basis  of  human  society  by  overthrowing  its 
necessary  outward  distinctions,  but  aims  at  an 
ideal  equality  which  lies  above  them  in  Christ 
as  the  common  head.  The  inequalities  among 
men  exist  by  virtue  of  a  divinely  established 
order,  and  constitute  the  degrees  and  members 
which  are  necessary  for  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole.  In  their  present  form  these 
equalities  are,  indeed,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  consequences  of  sin,  which  exaggerates 
the  differences  so  that  they  lead  to  division,  en- 
mity, and  rude  violence  of  man  against  his  fellow. 
Christianity  emancipates  the  social  distinctions 
from  the  acute  sting  of  sin,  and  removes  those 
evils  which  have  their  origin  in  selfishness,  pride, 
covetousness,  un charitableness,  and  idleness, 
while  it  fills  the  heart  with  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  humility,  joy  and  peace,  and  so  sanctifies 
the  different  relations  and  positions  that  thev 
become  as  many  scales  in  the  service  of  God, 
according  to  the  example  of  Ilim,  who,  though 
he  is  Lord  over  all,  came  to  minister  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  who,  though  he 
was  equal  with  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  (Matt.  20:  28  ;  Phil.  2  :  6, 
sqq.).  If  the  Son  of  man,  or  the  God-man,  who 
repretients  the  highest  scale  of  humanity,  re- 
fused to  be  ministered  unto,  no  one  below  him 
has  a  right  to  serve  himself  only,  but  every  one 
is  called  by  God  to  serve  with  all  and  for  all. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  Christian  reform  of 
society.  Bat  it  comes  not  with  force  and  out- 
ward observation,  but  from  within,  growing  like 
the  mustard  seed,  and  spreading  wild  its  all- 


penetrating  force  like  leaven.  It  is,  indeed,  s 
kingdom  of  liberty,  but  not  the  liberty  of  tiie 
flesh  in  the  service  of  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  the 
spirit  with  which  Christ  has  made  ns  tree,  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The  children  of 
God  live  of  bread,  like  the  rest  of  men,  but  thej 
live  not  of  bread  alone,  but  of  every  word  which 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  God.  They  are 
trained  by  suffering ;  but  all  things  mutt  coope- 
rate together  for  good  to  those  that  love  God, 
and  the  tribulations  of  this  life  work  out  an  eie> 
nal  and  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  St.  Paul,  with  all  his  unquestioosble 
insight  into  the  irreconcilableness  of  eUrery 
with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  nowhere  re- 
commends, and  much  less  urges,  an  immediate 
abolition  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  conteoti 
himself  with  the  well  known  exhortations  to 
servants  and  masters,  pointing  both  to  their 
common  Lord  in  heaven,  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  £ph.  6:5-9;  Col.  3  :  22 ;  4  : 1.  Still 
less  can  we  expect  from  the  apostles  an  attack 
upon  the  right  of  property,  sanctioned,  as  it  is  by 
divine  and  human  laws.  The  gospel  does  not 
interfere  with  the  existing  inequalities  of  ciril 
life,  and  enjoins  even  submission  to  the  powen 
that  be,  for  conscience'  sake  (Rom.  13 : 1,  sqq.). 
But  it  calls  upon  all  men,  high  and  low,  rieh 
and  poor,  rulers  and  subjects,  to  repent  and  to 
believe,  and  establishes  by  the  preaching  of 
repentance  and  faith,  in  midst  of  the  civil  80> 
ciety,  the  communion  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
visibly  embodied,  though  only  in  a  preparatory 
form,  in  the  Church. — As  the  Lord  himself,  so 
his  Church  knows  no  respect  of  persons  among 
its  members.  All  are  equally  sinners  by  nature, 
and  equally  called  to  holiness.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  exalt  himself  above  his  brother.  Ilere 
we  see  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  social  life  of  mankind. 
The  Church  is  the  place  where  every  one  be- 
comes conscious  of^  the  original  unity  and 
equality,  and  enjoys  the  love  of  God  to  all,  and 
is  constantly  urged  to  brotherly  love.  In  the 
Church  the  various  distinctions  of  civil  society, 
and  even  of  nationality  and  races,  are  absorbed 
by  the  unity  of  faith  and  baptism,  loTe  and 
charity.  The  Church  can  fulfil  her  great  social 
mission  only  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
she  represents  the  unity  of  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  and  resists  all  selfish  and  isolating  ten- 
dencies of  the  natural  man  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  Christian  salvation  and  the  Holy 
opirit. 

4.  Socialism  in  the  middle  ctgeg.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  did  not  long  continue  faithful  to 
the  pure  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
could  only  gradually  transform  society.  It  re- 
lapsed, in  many  respects,  to  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  the  preceding  world  (Gal.  4 :  9).  Not 
only  did  the  heresies  of  Ebionism,  Gnosticism, 
and  Manichneism  revive  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism under  Christian  names,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  also  suffered  itself  to  be  infected  by  that 
false  asceticism  which  rests  on  a  dualistie  pagan 
basis.  The  Scriptural  antithesis  of  spirit  and 
flesh,  of  the  kingaom  of  God  and  of  the  world, 
was  confounded  at  an  early  period  with  the  an- 
cient antagonism  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  a  pro- 
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{one  and  an  ascetic  order  of  society.  ExpreB- 
sioDB  like  ouiua  tfji  f  artf  tvutfiuf,  Phil.  3  :  21,  and 
tfopsof  ofMtptiai,  Koin.  8  : 3,  were  made  to  serve  a 
false  asceticism,  which  turns  virtually  the  body 
into  a  creature  of  the  devil.  Hence  the  early 
and  rapid  spread  of  views  concerning  the  high 
meritoriousness  of  self-mortification,  of  celibacy, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  external  holiness, 
which  has  for  its  aim  a  complete  annihilation  of 
sensuous  appetites,  and  an  absolute  flight  from 
the  world,  as  it  appears  partly  in  the  fanatical 
desire  for  martyrdom,  partly  in  the  monastic  life, 
and  the  Christian  ascetic  communism  connected 
with  it.  —  In  the  ascetic  communism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  we  must  again  distinguish  three 
forms  and  degrees.  The  first  is  represented  by 
the  oldest  Christian  anchorets  of  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  as  Paul  of  Thebes^  St,  Antony,  and 
others,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
who  simply  aimed  at  their  own  individual  per- 
fection, by  means  of  ascetic  poverty  and  self- 
mortification. 

The  second  degree  we  meet,  since  347,  in  the  so- 
called  CircumceUiones,  during  the  Donatistic  con- 
troversv  in  Northern  Africa.  They  are  the  first 
order  of  mendicant  monks ;  they  regarded  worldly 
wealth  and  influence  as  the  rout  of  all  evil  in 
tbe  Church ;  took  the  part  of  peasants  against  the 
landlord,  the  slave  against  the  master,  and  the 
debtors  against  the  creditors  ;  and  carried  their 
fanatical  zeal  fur  |>overtY  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
until  they  were  violently  suppressed  under  the 
reign  of  Julian  (Neander,  Ch.  II.,  II.,  272, 276). 

The  third  degree  is  the  regularly  organized 
monastic  life,  of  which  Pachomius  (died  348)  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder.  It  aims  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  ascetic  perfection  under  a 
social  foruQ,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  com- 
munistic organization.  It  spread  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  both  East  and  West,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  Church.  But  all  the  monastic  orders  and 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages  involved  them- 
selves in  the  flagrant  contradiction  of  commenc- 
ing in  poverty  and  humility,  and  ending  in  ex- 
travagance and  pride.  The  very  asceticism  and 
moral  heroism  of  their  founders  gave  them  repu- 
tation and  influence ;  this  secured  liberal  dona- 
tions, and  their  growth  in  wealth  was  a  growth 
in  idleness  and  dissipation.  This  is  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  orders  of  Yallombrosa,  Ca- 
maldoli,  la  Chartreuse,  Clugny,  Citcaux,  etc. 
The  degeneracy  of  monasticism,  however,  was 
but  one  particular  aspect  of  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church  at  large.  In  both  cases  it 
was  the  same  incurable  disease. 

This  corruption  gave  rise,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  I3th  century,  to  reformatory  move- 
ments. Lay-preachers  arose  and  attacked  pub- 
licly the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  vaga- 
bonds and  hypocrites,  the  Cisterciens  as  close 
and  avaricious,  the  Benedictines  as  voracious 
and  proud,  the  Canons  as  semiseculars  given  to 
riotous  living,  the  Bishops  and  their  domestics 
as  greedy  for  money  and  sunk  in  pleasures,  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  evils 
and  vices.  (Comp.  Mattbaeus  Paris,  ad  ann. 
1251).  These  and  similar  complaints  clearly 
show  the  people's  sense  of  the  contradiction  be- 
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tween  the  profession  of  the  ascetic  principle  of 
the  monks  and  their  actual  moral  conduct. 

The  growing  protest  against  this  degenerate 
monasticism,  rested  partly  on  worldly  and  politi- 
cal considerations,  partly  on  moral  and  religious 
principles.  The  latter  form  again  was  either 
orthodox  and  churchly,  or  heretical  and  secta- 
rian. 

To  commence  with  the  ]ast,  we  must  mention 
first  the  Catharij  a  conglomeration  of  the  medi- 
aeval sects,  all  of  which,  however,  were  more  or 
less  remotely  connected  with  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichaean  dualism  and  austere  aHceticism. 
Far  more  pure  in  doctrine  and  morals  was  the 
evan^^/caZ  protest  and  lay-reformation  attempted 
by  such  men  as  Peter  de  Bruis,  Henry  of  Laua- 
anne,  and  the  Wdldenses. 

The  Catholic  protest  took  its  rise  in  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  The  idea  of  a  reformation  of  the 
laity  in  opposition  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy 
and  monks,  was,  Rince  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  widely  spread  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  created  a  deep  fermentation  among  the 
people.  It  was  this  very  element  which  at- 
tracted multitudes  by  thousands  to  the  sects, 
so  that  the  heretics  of  Orleans  entertained  the 
hope,  in  1017:  "fore  in  proximum  in  illorum 
dogma  cadere  populpm  universum"  (Qlaber 
Radulph,  Uist.  sui  teniporis.  III.,  8).  Innocent 
III.  saved  the  Roman  Church  of  this  danger, 
and  suppressed  the  heretical  protest,  partly  by 
the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigenves  in 
France,  partly  by  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
great  mendicant  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  as  a  Catholic  antitype  of  the  hereti- 
cal organizations.  The  Franciscan  order  espe- 
cially became  the  great  channel  that  received 
the  flood  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  an  ascetic 
reform  of  society,  and  regulated  it  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  hierarchy.  Yet  the  divisions  and 
fanatical  extremes  whicb  soon  arose  in  this  order 
(the  Spirituals,  Zelantes,  and  Fratricelli),  suffi- 
ciently show  how  difficult  it  was  to  contain 
the  popular  current  within  narrow  limits,  and 
how  dangerous  it  might  have  become  to  the 
structure  of  the  papacy,  had  it  not  put  its  seal 
of  approbation  upon  it. 

Finally,  the  political  protest  was  called  forth 
by  the  heavy  oppression  under  which  nearly  all 
the  secular  classes  were  groaning,  especially  the 
peasantry.  The  furious  hatred  against  the 
priests  and  monks  vented  itself  in  the  sarcastic 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  and  more  seriously 
m  a  long  chain  of  violent  outbreaks,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Peasant  Wars.  Such  a  rebel- 
lion took  place  in  Thurgau,  a.  992,  in  opposition 
to  the  Bisnop  of  Constance,  the  abbots  or  St.  Qall, 
Reicbenau,  and  Rheinau ;  then  another  one  in 
Normandy,  a.  996  ;  then  followed  those  in  Jut- 
land (1086),  Shonen  (1180),  the  Stedinger  war 
(since  1207),  the  insurrection  of  the  Pastorelli 
in  Picardy,  all  of  which  were  directed  mostly 
against  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 

Similar  movements  are  met  with  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  Here  belongs  the  cruel  war 
of  the  Patareni  against  the  nobility  and  clergy 
in  Piedmont,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  only 
by  the  burning  of  their  talented  but  fanatical 
leader,  Dolcino  (1307) ;  then  the  peasant  war  in 
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France  (1358);  the  rebellion  of  Watt  Tyler  in 
England  (1381);  of  KtUebrcidter  in  the  Low 
Countries  (1491) ;  of  George  Dosa  in  Ilangary 

il514).  The  latter,  however,  were  exclusively 
irectod  against  the  secular  lords,  and  were  even 
controlled  by  monks.  But  the  smaller  move- 
ments among  the  German  peasantry,  in  WUn- 
burg,  1476,  in  Kempten,  1492,  Alsace,  1493, 
the  bishopric  of  Speier,  1502,  in  Wiirtember^, 
1513,  in  Augsburg  and  Carinthia,  1514,  had,  m 
part  at  least,  an  anticlerical  and  antimonastio 
tendency. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  and  15th  centu- 
ries great  reformatory  movements  arose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  C.  itself,  and  called 
forth  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basel. 
The  heretical  opposition  likewise  spread  its  net 
further  and  further,  and  assumed  now  a  pan- 
theistic character.  This  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
heretical  socialism.  It  emancipated  itself  from 
the  chains  of  a  dark  doalistic  asceticism,  and 
of  Christian  morality  itself.  This  pantheistic 
socialism  is  represented  by  the  Brothers  and 
SiHers  of  (he  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  which  spread, 
under  different  names,  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  especially  among  the  peasants  and 
mechanics.  In  their  secret  meetings  they  de- 
nounced the  Church  as  corrupt,  and  excited  the 
people  against  their  spiritual  leaders.  At  the 
same  time  they  denied  all  distinctions,  laws,  and 
institutions  of  civil  society,  and  taught  that 
mankind  must  return  to  its  beginning  m  para- 
dise, i.  e.t  to  perfect  unity  with  God  (in  the  pan- 
theistic sense),  and  equality  among  themselves. 
All  government,  civil  order,  private  property, 
marriage,  monogamy,  the  family,  they  regarded 
as  consequences  of  sin,  which  must  give  way  to 
8  complete  community  of  goods  and  of  wives. 
Accoraingly  they  met  at  night  in  dark  caverns 
and  retreats,  called  "  paradises,''  laid  off  their 
clothes,  and  practised  their  abominable  doctrine. 
(Comp.  Ullxann,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Refor- 
mation :  Ilamb.  1842,  II.,  18,  sqq.) 

5.  The  period  of  the  Reformation,  It  is  the 
immeasurable  merit  of  the  Reformation  that  it 
led  the  moral  and  religious  life  from  outward 
mechanism  to  its  proper  source,  the  inmost 
sphere  of  the  soul  and  heart.  According  to 
Protestant  principles,  the  body,  or  matter,  or 
nature,  are  not  evil  in  themselves ;  the  only  evil 
is  sin,  and  this  is  originally  a  free  act  of  the 
will,  of  the  ego  as  distinct  from  nature.  Hence 
true  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  mortifica- 
tion simply  of  the  separate  manifestations  of  sin 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  a  radical  regeneration  of  the 
whole  man,  and  a  triumph  over  egotism  as  the 
proper  principle  of  sin.  Protestant  morality  is 
not  ascetic,  i.  e.,  no  conflict  of  spirit  with  mat- 
ter, but  a  conflict  of  spirit  with  spirit,  of  the 
ego  with  egotism,  through  the  power  of  divine 
grace.  Thus  morality  was  emancipated  of  its 
heathen  elements,  and  ascetic  self-righteousness 
was  cut  up  by  the  root  with  the  overthrow  of 
dualism. 

But  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  not  without 
many  temporary  aberrations,  that  this  great 
moral  revolution  could  be  effected.  The  Refor- 
mation unloosened  also  the  wild  sect  spirit  and 
politico-religious  radicalism,  represented  espe- 
cially by  ue  Anabaptists  and  the  Zwickau 


prophets.  It  broke  out  in  the  peasant  war  of 
Thuringia  (1525),  in  the  Munster  excesses 
(1534),  and  in  the  libertinism  of  Geneva,  aim- 
ing in  every  case  at  a  complete  reorganisatioQ 
of  society  on  a  communistic  basis. 

The  great  German  Peamnt  War  of  the  Reform 
maUon  period,  after  having  been  long  misrepre- 
sented by  a  prejudiced  and  servile  historio- 
graphy, has  finally  been  placed  in  its  true  light 
by  modem  historians,  such  as  Bensen,  Zimmer- 
mann  and  Ranke.  It  is  the  last  link  in  the  long 
chain  of  those  violent  popular  commotions  which 
run  through  the  entire  Middle  Age.  It  was 
political  in  its  origin,  although  the  idea  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  borrowed  from  the  Reformation, 
and  carnally  misunderstood,  attached  itself  to 
it,  and  gave  it  a  higher  impulse.  The  well- 
known  12  articles  of  the  peasantry  in  Suabia 
and  Franconia  confined  themselves  to  political 
reform,  and  it  was  only  in  Thuringia  where  the 
Anabaptist  fanaticism  gained  the  controlling 
influence,  through  MUnzer,  that  the  principle 
openly  proclaimed  was:  omnia  simul  etnnmU' 
nia.  len  years  later  the  same  fanaticism 
broke  out  in  Munster^  and  introduced  a  commu- 
nity of  wives,  polygamy,  and  the  most  revolting 
licentiousness. 

The  ripest  development  of  Anabaptist  pan- 
theism and  socialism  we  meet  with  among  the 
so-called  Libertines  of  Genevn,  whose  theory 
Calvin  exposed  in  his  Instructio  adcersus  Uber- 
tinos:  1544.  They  taught  that  there  is  but  one 
real  being,  God.  Sin  and  the  devil  exist  only 
in  imagination.  The  Christian  is  free  from  aU 
law  and  restraint.  He  can  do  what  he  pleases. 
The  communion  of  saints  consists  in  the  com- 
munity of  property  and  the  spiritual  wife  sys- 
tem (an  anticipation  of  Mormonism).  Joris 
went  so  far  as  to  derive  the  orderly  family  rela- 
tion from  the  devil.  The  communion  of  saints, 
they  said,  requires  a  complete  community  of 
property,  home  and  body.  Calvin  proceeded 
against  this  abomination  in  Geneva  with  his 
whole  energy,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing 
it. 

Independent  of  the  religious  movements,  the 
ideas  of  a  social  reform  were  advocated  by  the 
celebrated  English  Chancellor,  Thomas  Mort, 
in  his  Utopia  (Basil.  1568,  and  often) ;  Th,  Cam- 
panella,  a  monk  of  Calabria,  in  the  Civitas  Soiis 
(Dltraj.  1643) ;  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  Ifoca 
Atlantis;  and  James  Harrington,  in  the  Oceana 
(Lond.  1656).  Campanella  anticipated,  during 
his  confinement  in  prison,  in  many  respects,  the 
communism  of  mooern  times,  in  his  picture  of 
a  Catholic  Utopia  or  a  new  state  of  society, 
resting  on  a  monastic  basis,  consisting  in  com- 
munity of  goods,  abolition  of  the  family,  the 
fatherland  and  nationality,  and  controlled  by 
the  Pope. 

6.  Modem  communism  and  socialism,  while 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  causes,  differs 
from  the  older  forms  of  communism  in  that  it 
aims  not  at  a  complete  mastery  of  the  spirit 
over  the  flesh  by  a  severe  asceticism,  but  at  an 
emancipation  of  the  flesh  from  the  control  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  essentially  eudaemonistic  and  hu- 
manitarian, making  man  and  human  happiness, 
instead  of  God  and  holiness,  its  centre.  Al- 
though it  starts  from  certain  Christian  ideas. 
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misunderstood  and  misapplied,  it  ends  in  direct 
hostility  to  Christianity  and  all  religion. 

The  enthusiastic  prophet  of  this  modem  an- 
thropoccntric  humanitarianism,  is  /.  J.  Rous- 
seau, than  whom  no  author  exerted  a  deeper 
influence  on  his  age.  It  consists  in  an  abstract 
ideal  of  humanity,  divested  of  religious  and 
moral  foundation,  and  connected  with  vague 
the<  ries  of  human  dignity,  human  rights,  hu- 
man liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  happiness. 
The  humanitarian  movement  was  a  reaction 
against  the  principle  of  selfish  isolation,  as  it 
had  come  to  prevail  at  that  time  in  Church  and 
State,  especially  in  France.  It  succeeded, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  making  con- 
Terts  even  among  the  noblest  minds,  and  to 
deceive  them  with  its  rhetorical  splendor. 

The  first  step  towards  an  organization  of  the 
humanitarian  principle  in  its  political  tendency, 
vas  made  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  It 
owes  its  origin,  in  great  measure,  to  the  uneo^ual 
distribution  of  privileges  among  the  yarious 
classes  of  society,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
lowest  class.  The  first  Constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1791,  proclaimed  therefore  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens  as  the  first  and 
fundamental  principle.  It  abolished  all  the 
differences  of  rank,  opened  to  every  merit  the 
way  to  all  honors,  and  declared  the  nation  alone 
sovereign.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this 
popular  sovereignty  was  the  republic.  And  yet 
the  Constitution  inconsistently  retained  the 
monarchy,  acknowledged  property  as  "a  sacred 
and  inviolable  right,"  and  made  the  possession 
of  it  a  necessary  condition  of  eligibility  to  a 
seat  in  the  national  representation.  The  second 
Constitution  of  1793  went  much  further,  and 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principle  of 
equality.  It  abolished  the  royal  power  and 
sanctioned  the  republic.  Yet  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  not  touched.  Baboeuf,  Silvain  Mare- 
ckaU  DafikSf  and  their  associates,  drew  this 
last  inference,  and  taught  the  right  of  every  man 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  property  on  the  basis  of 
common*  labor.  But  the  communistic  conspi- 
racy of  Baboeuf  failed  in  May,  1796 ;  be  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  his  associates  were  executed 
or  banished. 

The  French  Revolution  affected  more  or  less 
the  institutions  and  ideas  of  all  Europe.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  thines,  and  the 
development  of  the  new,  together  with  the  large 
increase  of  population  and  the  industrial  inte- 
rests, during  a  long  reign  of  peace,  produced 
proleiarianism  and  pauperisvif  which  in  turn 
gave  rise  to  new  socialistic  theories,  especially 
in  France.  They  all  proceed  from  the  humani- 
tarian principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men,  and 
strive  to  realize  it.  But  they  diverge  into  two 
tendencies,  the  socialistic  and  the  communistic^ 
the  former  of  which  still  adheres  to,  while  the 
latter  overthrows,  the  right  of  private  property. 

The  first  was  elaborated  by  the  Count  Saint- 
Simon,  Being  a  Peer  of  France  and  Grandee 
of  Spain,  and  endowed  with  large  means  and 
rare  talents,  he  entered  the  world  as  a  favorite 
child  of  fortune.  Subsequently  ho  lost  his 
property  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and 

Saesed  through  all  the  various  changes  and  con- 
itions  of  lite  until  he  closed  his  career,  after 


an  attempt  at  suicide,  in  the  circle  of  a  few  dis- 
ciples, in  1825.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
reconciliation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  wealthy 
middle  classes,  with  the  laboring  classes,  or  the 
people,  as  he  called  them  (people,  plebs),  by 
means  of  the  Christian  law  of  charity,  and  an 
elevation  of  industry  to  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion. This  he  represented  as  the  mission  of  the 
"  new  Christianity.''  The  ideas  scattered  in  his 
suggestive  writings  fell  on  a  fertile  soil  in  the 
days  of  the  July  Revolution,  and  were  defended 
by  Bazard,  an  eloouent  and  talented  enthusiast 
for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  EnfarUin,  a  contracted  and  sen- 
sual fanatic,  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the  har- 
mony between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The 
result  was  the  organization  of  a  Saint-Simonistio 
family,  with  a  number  of  laboratories,  at  Paris, 
as  a  model  for  a  new  world.  But  as  Enfnntin 
advocated  the  social  equality  of  woman  and  the 
community  of  wives  in  this  family,  the  honest 
and  noble-minded  Bazard  seceded  with  a  broken 
heart.  All  the  more  sober  and  earnest  men, 
disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  Enfantin,  did 
the  same,  after  having  lost  their  fortune  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  leaders.  Finally  the  go- 
vernment interposed  and  broke  up  the  rotten 
establishment. 

The  most  minute  system  of  a  transformation 
of  the  social  relations,  was  matured  by  Charles 
Fourier  of  Besan^on,  who  died  10th  Oct.,  1837. 
lie  united  with  a  warm  heart  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, a  contracted  mind  and  the  strangest 
conceits  and  caprices.  Trained  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  and  deprived  by  misfortune  of  his 
patrimony,  he  had  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  book- 
keeper of  a  foreign  house,  and  devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  the  development  of  his  social  sys- 
tem, which,  in  spite  of  its  obscure,  self-created 
terminology,  and  its  many  follies  and  eccentri- 
cities, attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention. 
According  to  his  view  the  salvation  of  the  world 
depends  upon  an  association  of  powers  and  indi- 
viduals for  common  ends,  or  a  social  harmony, 
the  restoration  of  which  is  the  duty  of  mankind. 
Unman  happiness,  the  great  end  of  all  earthly 
pursuits,  consists  in  the  gratification  uf  the 
appetites  in  labor  and  enjoyment,  and  can  be 
attained  only  by  an  association  of  many  indi- 
viduals of  different  disposition,  age  and  sex,  in 
a  united  household,  called  Phalanx,  t.  e.,  in  a 
building  (Phalanst^re)  covering  about  three 
Fouare  miles,  and  accommodating  from  1200  to 
1800  families,  where  every  one  follows  his  par- 
ticular inclination  to  agriculture,  manufacture, 
education,  science,  art,  etc.  By  such  an  ar- 
rangement all  evil  passions  and  crimes  must 
disappear  from  the  world,  the  natural  appetites 
and  brotherly  love  take  the  place  of  selfishness 
as  the  motives  of  action,  ana  all  labor  will  be 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  united  effort,  that 
suffering  and  misery  must  cease.  Fourier  was 
convinced  that  an  experiment  would  place  the 
general  applicability  of  his  theory  beyond  a 
doubt,  ana  issued  a  public  request  to  furnish 
him  with  a  million  for  the  purpose.  For  twelve 
years  he  went  daily  to  a  designated  place, 
hoping  to  receive  the  sum  from  some  philan- 
thropist, but  in  vain.  A  subsequent  attempt  to 
realize  a  Phalanst^re  failed  from  want  of  sufii- 
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cient  means.  Hia  most  talented  papil  is  V, 
Considiranit  who  cleared  the  system  of  several 
excrescences,  and  defended  his  master  against 
objections  and  calumnies. 

The  communistic  ideas,  properly  so  called, 
assumed  a  more  practical  shape,  mostly  in  secret 
societies.  Buonaro(ti*a  "  History  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Baboeuf,"  gave  the  first  impulse  for  the 
orf^nization  of  communistic  societies  afler  Ba- 
hoevfs  principles.  Under  various  and  changing 
names,  such  as  Friends  of  the  People,  Society 
for  the  Rights  of  Men,  The  Seasons,  Society  of 
Egalitaires,  etc.,  they  preached  in  speeches  and 
periodicals  a  rude  communism,  proclaiming 
materialism  as  the  highest  law  of  nature,  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  property,  family,  and 
marriage,  as  the  most  efficient  obstacles  to  an 
unconditional  equality  and  fraternity,  threat- 
ening the  destruction  of  the  whole  civilization 
and  its  bearers,  the  cities,  and  promising  to 
realise  the  happiness  of  society  by  complete 
community  of  labor  and  enjoyment.  To  bring 
about  this  end  even  the  bloodiest  and  most 
wicked  means  were  recommended  by  the 
leaders.  But  such  monstrous  doctrines  alien- 
ated the  more  moderate  members,  and  created 
a  division  in  two  parties,  the  Reformists  and 
Baboeufists,  especially  since  the  attempted  in- 
surrection of  1839. 

From  the  moderate  party,  the  Reformists,  pro- 
ceeded Cabet,  the  founder  of  the  Icarian  com- 
munism, the  principles  of  which  he  expounded 
in  his  much  read  "Journey  to  Icaria"  (Utopia). 
He  aims  likewise  at  a  perfect  political  equality 
and  community  of  goods,  but  retains  marriage 
and  the  family  relation,  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  disowns  all  vio- 
lent means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  social 
reforms.  He  found  many  admirers,  but  also 
decided  opponents  among  the  communists. 
His  meagre  deism  was  attacked  by  Dezamy,  an 
atheist.  Another  modification  of  communism 
is  the  critical  system  of  the  keen  Protidhon, 
who  figured  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
He  attacks  property  as  an  unjust  advantage 
taken  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but  he  op- 
poses likewise  the  community  of  goods  as  a 
similar  injustice  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  demands  the  right  of  personal 
property  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  labor. 

Several  of  these  systems  endeavored  to  derive 
support  from  Christianity  on  the  false  assump- 
tion of  its  original  identity  with  Essenism,  and 
appealed  to  Acts  2 :  42  ;  Luke  18 :  22.  Proud- 
hon  added  the  parable  of  the  householder,  Matt. 
20 : 1-16,  who  gave  to  each  laborer  a  penny 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  their  employment. 
Lamennais  made  even  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
whole  New  Test,  in  the  interest  of  the  socialis- 
tic democracy  (Les  evangiles;  traduction  nouvelle, 
avec  des  notes  et  des  reflexionts:  Paris,  1846). 
But  the  contradiction  of  all  these  systems  with 
Christianity,  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact, 
that  they  make  physical  happiness  on  earth  the 
nltimate  end  of  man,  and  utterly  ignore  the 
Christian  principle  that  man  lives,  not  of  bread 
only,  but  of  every  word  which  proceeds  from 
the^  mouth  of  God  (Matt  4:4).  They  derive 
^^eir  motives  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  cupidity. 


They  deny  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  aim  at  such  a  liberty  and 
equality  as  would  in  fact  lead  to  an  entire 
annihilation  of  personality,  and  a  slavery  far 
worse  than  that  under  the  despotism  of  Kassia 
and  the  police  of  China. 

The  French  socialism  and  cammnnisin  has 
made  proselytes  also  in  other  countries,  although 
to  a  far  more  limited  extent. 

In  Belgium  the  numerous  manufacturing 
population  repeatedly  threatened  insurrection 
and  socinl  revolution,  but  never  proceeded  jet  to 
downright  atheism,  even  in  its  most  decided 
opposition  to  the  Romish  clergy. 

In  no  country  is  there  such  a  startling  dis- 
proportion between  wealth  and  poverty  as  in 
England.  The  land-holding  aristocracy  de- 
rived the  chief  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
taxes  since  1815,  and  an  additional  benefit  from 
the  new  corn  laws,  which  increased  the  ralue 
of  the  land,  and  run  up  the  price  of  the  most 
indispensable  means  of  life,  as  bread,  to  an 
enormous  height.  This  and  similar  evils  of 
older  or  more  recent  diCte  explain  the  fermenta- 
tion in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  outbreaks  of 
1838,  headed  by  the  half  crazy  fanatic,  John 
Nichols,  and  William  Courtenay ;  of  1843  among 
the  so-called  Rebekkaites  of  Wales ;  and  espe- 
cially the  frequent  demonstrations  of  the  Char- 
tist movement.  (Com p.  L.  Faucher,  £ludes  sttr 
VAnglderre:  Paris,  1843).  And  yet  although 
several  demands  of  the  Chartists  agree  with  those 
of  the  Socialists,  Socialism  has  only  been  able 
to  find  a  few  isolated  advocates  in  England. 

The  most  distinguished  among  them  le  Robert 
Owen,  a  rich  manufacturer,  and  cotemporary  of 
Fourier.  He  first  improved  the  condition  of  his 
own  laborers  by  great  liberality  and  philan- 
thropy, and  then  attempted  to  remove  the  misery 
of  the  working  classes  generally,  by  a  reform  of 
the  social  condition.  As  long  as  he  labored  for 
this  end,  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes 
through  means  of  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  and  the  vagrant  children,  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
English  people.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
attack  the  Christian  religion,  the  institution  of 
marriage  and  the  family,  and  declared  heaven 
to  be  a  delusion,  and  earth  the  only  end  of  man, 
the  sound  sense  of  the  British  nation  turned 
away  from  him,  and  his  theory  lost  all  authority, 
even  before  his  practical  attempt  to  found  a 
communistic  colony  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  had 
proved  an  utter  failure.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  statesman,  Robert  Fed,  carried  through 
Parliament  a  most  salutary  reform,  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  with  a  material  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  bread  stuffs  (1842).  The 
English  nation  generally  is  blessed  with  a  large 
number  of  liberal,  high-minded,  independent 
statesmen  and  philanthropists,  abounds  in  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  energy,  has  a  deep  rooted 
respect  for  Christianity,  loves  order  and  law, 
knows  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age  by  constitutional  parliamentary  reform 
and  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  political  ma- 
chinery, and  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  which  is 
onl^  possible  on  a  truly  conservative  and  his- 
torical basis.  Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  socialistic  and  communistic  illusions 
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of  the  continental  human itarianism  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  general  or  lasting  impree- 
sion  in  Britain. 

In  Germany  the  communiBtic  ideas  found  the 
soil  much  better  prepared  by  rationalism,  infi- 
delity, and  the  bureaucratic  despotism  of  the 
fovernments.  (Comp.  Ilundesha^en  on  German 
Votestantism,  p.  53,  sqq.,  and  136,  sqq.,  3d  ed.). 
But  German  communism  is  a  simple  trans- 
lation of  the  French,  and  remained  an  abstract 
theory.  Its  most  charasteristic  features  are  its 
bitter  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  all 
itH  institutions,  the  infamous  doctrine  of  the 
"  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,"  i.  e,  the  grossest 
Bonsualism,  and  the  absence  of  all  real  practical 
^mpathy  with  the  poor  and  destitute  classes. 
Thus,  it  appears  in  the  poetical  literature  of 
young  Germany  (Heine,  Gutzkow,  Mundt,  etc.), 
and  in  the  philosophical  literature  of  young ^ 
JSegelianUm  (Strauss,  Feuerbacb,  Bruno  Bauer, 
etc.).  At  the  same  time,  this  infidel  and  anti- 
Christian  communism  found  its  way  extensively 
among  the  numerous  German  journeymen,  who 
imported  it  from  France  and  SwitEerfand.  Com- 
munistic associations  were  formed  among  them 
at  Paris,  Geneva,  Zurich,  etc.  Musical  and 
other  societies  were  made  subservient  to  the 
same  end.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  stood, 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  journeyman  tailor  of 
Magdeburg,  Weiuirig,  a  self-made  and  talented 
proletarian  leader ;  afterwards  the  literati  KuM- 
fnann,  Becker,  Grun,  Hess,  Marr,  and  others. 
When  the  governments  broke  up  these  associa- 
tions in  1844,  many  of  their  leaders  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  attempted  the  organi- 
zation of  communistic  colonies  in  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri,  but  failed  everywhere.  Charac- 
teristic for  the  colony  in  Wisconsin  are  the 
following  passages  of  the  Prospectus:  "Reli- 
gion shall  be  treated  in  New  Germany  exclu- 
sively as  a  matter  of  past  history,  so  that  there 
will  be  there  neither  priests,  nor  churches,  nor 
worship."  '*  Since  New  Germany  does  not  wish 
any  unhappy  persons  among  its  members,  mar- 
ried persons  whose  tempers  do  not  harmonize, 
may  dissolve    their  connection    at  pleasure." 

iCooip.  on  German  Communism,  Bluntschli, 
>(>  Communisien  in  der  Schweiz :  Zurich,  1843. 
Marr:  Das  junge  Veutschland  in  der  Schtoeiz: 
Leip.,  1847.  Wichern:  Der  Atheismus  unter 
den  Deutschen  Handioerkern  in  the  "  Fliegende 
Blatter"  for  1847,  N.  1,  and  several  articles  in 
Schafifs  "  Deutscher  Kirchenfreund,"  on  the  Ger- 
man infidels  and  their  movements  in  America, 
Vol.  I.,  71,  sqq. ;  304,  sqq. ;  Vol.  III.,  65,  sqq. ; 
305,  sqq. ;  I  v.,  435,  sqq. ;  VII.,  260,  sqq.,  etc. 

In  North  America  communism  and  socialism 
have  hardly  any  root  in  the  native  population 
and  the  established  institutions.  But  several 
attempts  have  been  made  by  foreign  immigrants 
to  carry  their  theory  into  practice  on  this  soil 
of  freedom,  and  all  sorts  ot  experiments.  The 
older  colonies  of  this  kind,  namely,  those  of  the 
Shakers  from  England  since  the  last  century, 
and  of  separatists  from  WUrtemberg,  under  the 
leadership  of  liapp  at  Ec(»nomy,  in  West  Penn- 
sylvania, sin^e  1805,  and  Zuar,  in  Ohio,  since 
1819,  rest  on  a  religious  and  ascetic  basis,  and 
prohibit  even  marriage  as  in  itself  sinful.  Hence 
they  gave  rise  to  occasional  secessions  of  those 


desirous  to  marry.  The  more  recent  commu- 
nistic colonies  of  French  and  German  immi- 
grants in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Texas,  etc.,  are  mostly  infidel  and  immoral  in 
their  spirit  and  tendency,  and  are,  as  far  as 
known,  either  already  broken  up,  or  on  the  way 
to  dissolution.  ^ 

The  last  socialistic  movement  took  place  in 
France  afler  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848, 
which  was  itself  mainly  the  work  of  the  prole- 
tarians, or  working  classes.  Hence  the  new 
Republican  government  was  pledged  to  favor 
them,  and  to  improve  their  condition.  Louis 
Blanc  was  authorized  to  organize  labor  accord- 
ing to  his  socialistic  theory.  National  work- 
shops were  erected,  and  two  millions  of  francs 
were  spent  every  day  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
laborers.  This  increased  the  public  debt,  and 
the  number  of  begging  proletarians,  to  an  alarm* 
ing  degree.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  system 
would  soon  ruin  the  State,  and  also  civilization. 
Hence  the  National  Assembly  which  convened 
in  May,  1848,  closed  the  national  workshops  and 
withdrew  the  appropriation.  In  June  the  pro- 
letarian insurrection,  secretly  supported  by  the 
Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  broke  out,  and 
filled  Paris  for  a  few  days  with  horrid  scenes  of 
blood  and  beastly  excesses.  General  Br6a  was 
murdered;  Archbishop  Affre  was  shot  down 
while  in  the  discharge  of  a  mission  of  peace ; 
the  barricades  were  covered  with  the  defenders 
of  the  cause  of  order.  Finally,  General  Cavaie- 
nac,  clothed  with  dictatorial  power,  succeeded, 
though  not  without  torrents  of  blood,  to  put 
down  this  Red  Republican  outbreak,  and  to  re- 
store peace  to  France. 

Since  that  time  socialism  and  communism 
have  not  ventured  openly  on  the  stage,  either  in 
Franco  or  in  any  other  country.  But  under- 
neath the  ashes  are  still  the  burning  coals  of  a 
bitter  hatred  of  the  lower  classes  against  the 
higher.  The  governments  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  alas!  nave  no  true  insight  into  the  real 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  their  own  share  in  the 
guilt;  nor  is  there  in  the  Church  as  yet  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  that  faith,  energy,  and  charity, 
which  alone  can  cure  the  evils  of  society,  and 
save  not  only  the  body,  but  also  the  immortal 
soul.  K.  B.  HuNDESHAQEN. — Dr,  Schaff, 

CoxnpOSteUa,  Knights  of  St.  lago  de  Cornpos- 
tella.  Spanish  tradition  reports  that  James,  the 
elder  (f  44,  in  Jerusalem],  visited  Spain,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  bearing  his  name. 
The  place  was  formerly  called :  ad  S.  Jacobum 
apostolum,  or  Giacomo  Fostolo,  whence  Compos- 
tella.  The  story  is  first  found  in  Walafr.  Strabo's 
poema  de  12  apostolis.  The  Bollandists  still 
hold  to  it,  although  such  Romish  writers  as  Nat. 
Abnaud  abandon  it.  This  tradition  made  C. 
the  most  renowned  resort  in  Spain  for  pilgrims, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  order  of  knights. 
Its  founder  was  Don  Pedro  Fernandez,  a.  1161, 
to  whom  the  canons  of  St.  Eligieen,  near  St. 
lago,  attached  themselves  in  1170.  The  order 
was  thus  divided  into  two  classes,  Knights  and 
regulars.  Confirmed  by  Coelestin  III.,  the  order 
rapidly  acquired  wealth  and  influence.  It  was 
abolished  in  1835.  IIirzoo.* 

Concomitance,  roncomitantia^  designates  t* 
accompanying  of  the  body  of  Christ  with 
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blood  (and  the  rcTorse),  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
The  doctrino  of  transubstantiation  did  not  suf- 
ficiently define  this.  Ilence  arose  the  doctrine 
of  concomitance ;  which,  of  course,  presupposes 
the  former,  as,  virtucdUer,  we  cannot  oonoeive 
of  living  flesh  without  blood.  The  term  was 
introduced  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Ue  speaks  of 
a  naturalis  and  realis  cone,  and  bases  his  view 
on  the  principle:  sialigua  duo  sunt  realiUrcon- 
jundat  ttbiainqu€  est  unum  realUert  oporiet  et 
aliud  esse.  On  the  same  principle  he  argued  that 
t^e  divinity,  or  soul  of  Christ,  was  in  the  sacra- 
ment.—  This  doctrine  led  to  the  withholding 
of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  IIirzoo.* 

Concord,  Form  of.  (Concordice  firmula),  is 
that  Lutheran  sTmbolical  book,  which,  after 
years  of  internal  doctrinal  controversies,  was 
published  by  the  Elector,  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
in  Dresden,  Juno  25,  1580,  and  received  as  . 
authoritative  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Lath. 
Church.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means 
growing  doctrinal  diversities  might  be  recon- 
ciled. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  Formula,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  points  of  dispute  which 
led  to  its  preparation.     These  referred  to  the 
anthropological,  christological,  and  soieriological 
fundamentals  of  Protestantism.     In  regard  to 
the  first,  the  relation  of  the  human  subject  to 
divine  grace  had  become  a  disputed  point.    In 
proportion  as  Protestantism,  proceeding  from 
deep  convictions  of  conscience,  had  set  out  with 
a  consciousness  of  human  misery  caused  by  sin, 
and  had,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  referred  every 
saving  influence  to    the  revelation   of  divine 
grace,  it  was  also  led  to  a  denial  of  human  free- 
dom within  the  sphere  of  solvation,  cfr.  Luther:  de 
aervo  arhiirio.    The  Augustana  contented  itself 
with  asserting:  non  habet  (humana  voluntas) 
vim  sine  Spiritu  Sancio  efficiendas  justitias  Dei 
sen  justitias  spiriiualis — sed  hree  ft  in  oordibus, 
cum  per  verbum  spiritus  sanctus    concipitur. 
Agreeing  with  Augustine,  it  is  there  denied  that 
the  human  subject  possesses  the  ability  —  **tn 
iiSt  qua:  ad  Detim  pertinent,  sine  Deo  aut  inchoare 
aut  eerie  yeragere**  It  rejects  the  opinion  **  quod 
sine  Spiritu  Sancio  solis  natura  viribus  possi- 
tnus  Dettm  super  omnia  diJigere,  item  prcecepta 
Dei  facere,  quoad  subsiantiam  cu^tuum"    It  is 
conceded,  that  the  unregenerate  may  perform 
outward  good  works ;  bat  it  is  added :  "  inieriores 
motus  non  posset  efficere"  (C.  A.  1, 18).  Flacius, 
therefore,  exceeded  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Au- 
gustana, when  he  maintained  (15G0),  that  origi- 
nal sin  was  not  merely  an  accidens,  but  consti- 
tuted the  substance  of  man  since  the  fall,  so  that, 
according  to  this  view,  an  entire  loss  of  original 
perfection,  together  with  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  image  of  God  into  an  image  of  the 
devil,  on  the   part  of  man,  must  have  taken 
place.  But  if  such  a  **  horrenda  metamorphosis," 
as  Flacius  calls  it,  had  really  taken  place  in 
man;  if  the  essence  of  goodness  had  been  so 
completely   destroyed,    that    man    would    have 
become  essentially  evil ;  then   the  last  spark 
of  freedom  would  have  been  extinguished  and 
conversion  and  regeneration  must  be  regard- 
ed   as    entirely  without  subjective  mediation, 
and  an  absolute,  inconceivable  act  of  divine 
grace.     MelancTUhon  especially  must  have  been 


repelled  by  such  a  view,  which  not  only  anni- 
hilated all  free  subjectivity,  but  even  peraontdit^ 
itself.     Intimately  connected  with  this  contro- 
versy was  another,  concerning  the   ralae  of 
good  works.    It  was  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  Protestantism  to  look  upon 
all  vtere  human  works,  so  highly  yalaed  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  expense  of  divine  grace, 
as  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  and  this  coold  easily 
lead  some  minds  to  the  extreme  position  that 
aU  good  works  endangered  the  salvcUion  of  tht 
soul,  whether  they  proceeded  from  the  pride  of 
the  natural,  unsubdued  will,  or  from  the  ha- 
mility  of  a  truly  self-denying  regenerated  heart 
Connected  with  this  was  the  question  eoneeming 
the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospd.     If  conver- 
sion was  OTOoted  without  any  free  will,  moral 
co-operation,  and  personal  activity  on   man's 
part,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the  nse  of 
the  law  as  a  means  to  his  conversion.     It  was 
therefore  needful  to  show  the  permanent  signify 
cance  of  the  preaching  of  the  law  in  the  gospel 
dispensation;  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  without  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
anthropological  controversies  revolve  about  one 
essential  point:  the  relation  of  human  liberty  to 
divine  grace,  or  the  right  of  subjectivity. 

In  a  christological  point  of  view  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  itself  had  become  a  dis- 
puted point.  The  question  was  —  to  determine 
how  Christ  became  our  righteousness  before  God. 
The  assertion  that  we  are  justified  before  God 
by  faith  alone,  might  possibly  lead  to  the  mis- 
apprehension that  man's  faith  —  as  if  it  were  a 
human  work  or  merit —  effected  justification  be- 
fore God,  and  that  it  required  not  real  personal 
self-communication  in  vhrist,  on  God's  part,  to 
man,  in  order  to  convert  him.  A,  Osiander  en- 
deavored to  meet  such  erroneous  views  by  con- 
necting man's  justification  before  God  with  the 
fact  of  the  real,  personal  indwelling  of  Chrid, 
as  the  Logos,  in  man.  But  by  this  theory,  the 
faith  of  man,  and  the  hidorical  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  deprived  of  all  weight ;  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  man  became  a 
purely  mystical  process,  effected  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Logos;  the  human  side  in 
Christ  lost  all  importance,  and  the  historical 
fact  of  redemption  was  endangered.  On  the 
other  hand,  F,  Stancanis  entirely  excluded  the 
divine  side  in  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  maintained  that  our  justification  was 
effected  alone  by  Christ  as  man.  But  tbe  dis- 
pute concerning  the  relation  of  the  two  sides  or 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  to  each  other,  was 
further  agitated  by  the  controversies  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper.  (See  Communicettio  idioma- 
tum).  This  christological  dispute  was  in  reality 
very  intimately  connected  witn  the  anthropologi- 
cal one. 

In  soieriological  respects  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  mediating  cause  of  salvation.  In  this 
respect  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
mit any  human  mediation  which  would,  in  any 
way,  detract  from  the  value  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  merits  of  Christ.  And  this  explains  the  fact, 
that  both  Protestant  confessions  onginnllj  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrine  of  election.    The  cor4r<h 
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vertff  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  "wm  moro 
intimately  connected  with  the  soteriologicnl 
question.  Here  the  question  at  issue  was,  in 
how  far  salvation  was  communicated,  not  only 
by  the  merit  of  Christ  obtained  upon  the  cross, 
but  aUo,  in  addition  to  this,  through  sacramental 
eoSperation.  The  Reformed  and  Melanchthoni- 
ans  denied  that  the  sacrament  exerted  such  an 
influence  by  its  earthly  and  finite  elements,  but 
ascribed  all  the  power  of  salvation  to  Christ  alone, 
in  80  far  as  he  is  received  and  appropriated  by 
yaith  and  the  participation  of  the  sacrament. 
They  did  not  look  upon  the  earthly  and  finite 
signs  as  essential  and  necessary  bearers  of  the 
Belf-communication  of  Christ,  but  as  external  and 
▼isible  pledges  and  symbols  of  the  invisible  and 
snpersensuous  gift  of  salvation  immediately 
given.  The  strict  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  the  heavenly  gift  could  only  be 
reeeived  t»  and  under  the  sign,  and  that  faith 
was  hot  essential  to  constitute  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial reception.  Unconsciously  to  most,  the 
whole  dispute  affected  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Church.  If  the  communication  of  salvation 
was  bound  to  the  visible  sign,  and  if  the  latter 
could  not  be  received  without  churohly  benedic- 
tion ;  then  the  enjoyment  of  salvation  was  ren- 
dered impossible,  without  the  mediation  of  the 
Church,  Connected  with  this  was  the  dispute 
concerning  the  adiaphora.  It  was  necessary  to 
show  how  far  ecclesiasticdl  ceremonies  were 
necessary  to  salvation  or  not,  and  what  position 
was  occupied  by  the  eultus  in  the  organism  of 
solvation. 

Besides  the  important  doctnnal  differences, 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ref.  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  Saxons,  a  divergence  be- 
tween Luther  and  Melanchthon,  not  openly  ex- 
pressed, appeared  more  and  more  distinctly, 
especially  after  1530.  While  Luther  violently 
opposed  the  Swiss,  and  was  willing  to  enter  into 
church-fellowship  with  thera  upon  one  condition 
only,  vii^:  that  they  would  unconditionally  adopt 
his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  Melanchthon, 
with  truly  irenical  zeal,  after  the  Marburg  con- 
ference, endeavored  to  reconcile  the  extremes, 
and  by  changing  the  10th  art.  (de  coena  Domini) 
of  the  Augustana,  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  view, 
(principally  by  omitting  the  condemnatory 
clause,  improbat  secus  docentes),  sought  to  ren- 
der an  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  two  parties 
more  possible.  As  Luther,  in  his  exclunive 
snpranaturalism,  ignored  the  right  of  human 
subjectivity,  and  never  gave  due  weight  to  the 
human  side  even  in  the  person  of  Christ,  transfer- 
ring divine  attributes  to  the  body  of  Christ:  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  Melanchthon  unduly  exalted 
the  human  side,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of 
subjectivity,  and  to  preserve  the  truth  and  inde- 
dependence  of  the  human  side  in  the  person  of 
Christ  Therefore,  in  Luther  the  dogmatical, 
and  in  Melanchthon  the  ethical  view  is  preva- 
lent. Prejudice  alone  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  after  Luther's  death,  when  the  great  Re- 
former no  longer  exerted  his  overwhelming  per- 
sonal influence  upon  the  Germ.  Prot.  Church, 
the  Mdanchthonian  view  was  the  prevalent  one, 
even  in  Saxony.  The  most  unquestionable  proof 
of  this  is  the  unconiroverted  public  authority  of 


the  altered  Augsburg  Confession  (see  Art.)  of 
the  years  1540  and  1542. 

And  now  the  work  of  the  Concordia  began. 
Dr.  Jacob  Andreae,  Provost  and  Chancellor  at 
Tubingen,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  matter. 
In  the  Jirst  plan  of  a  Form  of  Concord  (1567), 
Andreae  set  out  with  the  correct  principle,  that 
the  points  of  dispute  should  be  presented  in  short 
and  plain  propositions,  omitting  all  personal 
condemnations.  This  plan  had  the  following 
title :  "  Confession  and  brief  exposition  of  some 
disputed  points,  by  which  a  Christian  harftiony 
might  be  effected,  and  the  offensive  and  long- 
continued  divisions  set  aside,  in  the  churches 
attached  to  the  Augsb.  Conf."  lie  enumerated 
but  five  articles :  1)  Of  justif.  by  faith ;  2)  of 
good  works ;  3)  of  free  will  j  4)  of  adiaphora ; 
5)  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  formula,  as  much 
as  possible,  avoided  technical  phrases,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  edifying  language  of  Scripture. 
Art.  3  denied  the  freedom  of  man ;  art.  5  main- 
tained the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  unbelievers,  but  did  not  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity.  Andreae  was  anxious  to 
make  concessions  to  both  parties.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  satisfied  neither,  and  the  work 
of  concord  began  amidst  discord.  In  1571  it 
was  seen,  that  a  dogmatical  union  in  the  midst 
of  German  theology  could  only  be  effected  by 
suppressing  one  of  the  two  chief  parties:  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pretended  media- 
tor, Andreae,  sided  with  tlia  strict  Lutherans. 
It  was  necessary  to  wage  war  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  exclusive  Luth.  party  had  to  storm 

Wittenberg,  the  citadel  of  Germ.  Protestantism. 
The  electorate  of  Saxony,  under  the  elector  -4m- 
gustus,  had  adhered  faithfully  to  the  coiyus  doc- 
trinee  Philippicum,  After  the  death  of  John 
William,  of  Saxony,  (li73)  Augustus  acted  as 
regent  of  Saxony,  and  banished  Hesshus  and 

Wiegand,  the  most  violent  Lutheran  extremists; 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  ministers 
— by  force  unfortunately — to  accept  the  corpus 
dodrince.  The  Philippists,  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  embraced  this  favorable  opportunity, 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate,  to  secure  the  future  of  their 
freer  theological  principles  in  the  electorate,  and 
in  the  whole  Germ.  Evangel.  Church.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  exegesis  perspicua  etferme  iniegra 
controversial  de  sacra  coena,  written  (by  a  J. 
Curaeus,  a  Silesian  physician  then  deceased) 
in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  brought 
about  an  unexpected  caftistn)phe,  which  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound  upon  the  Melanchthonians.  Tho 
mild  elector  was  persuaded  to  believe,  that  Lu- 
theranism  in  Saxony  was  in  danger ;  that  Cal- 
vinism was  gaining  the  ascendency ;  and  that 
tho  theologians  of  the  electorate  had  proved  trai- 
tors to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  Urged  by  the 
fanatical  estates,  Augustus  called  a  conference 
of  orthodox  Luth.  divines,  presented  the  "  Arti- 
cles of  Torgau"  for  their  subscription  ;  arrested 
and  banished  those  who  refused  ;  (such  as  Wie- 
debram,  Cruciger,  Pezel,  Moller,  Professors  at 
Wittemberir)»  and  imprisoned  those  suspected 
of  Crypto-Calvinisni,  some  for  years,  and  others 
for  life.  The  Melanchthonian  party  was  thus 
crushed  by  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
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Nothing  now  appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Andreae's  concordia  (1574).  He  was  filled  with 
new  hopes.  lie,  however,  felt  that  he  alone  was 
not  sumMent  for  the  work,  and  therefore  80O|2;ht 
cooperation.  Out  of  six  sermons  on  the  divi- 
sions among  theologians,  preached  by  him  in 
Tubingen,  and  dedicated  to  Duke  Julius,  of 
Brunswick,  he  formed  a  "  declaration"  approved 
by  the  theologians  of  WUrtembei^,  and  sent 
it  to  Martin  Chemnitz  and  David  Chytraeue. 
After  several  corrections  it  was  returned  to  him 
in  1975,  as  **  formula  concordice  inter  Suevicas 
et  Saxonicas  ecclesUu."  Not  being  approved  in 
its  present  form,  Lucas  Osiander,  and  Balthasar 
Bidenbaoh,  two  celebrated  WUrtemberg  theo- 
logians, again  revised  it ;  and  at  a  larger  meet- 
ing of  theologians  at  Matdbronn  cloister  (Jan. 
(1576),  it  was  completed  and  signed.  (The 
Maulbronn  formula  was  not  printed ).  These  two 
formulas  the  elector  consigned  to  the  hands  of 
J.  Andreae,  who  decided  against  the  Saxon  as 
insufficient.  At  a  conference  at  Liehtenl)erg, 
(Feb.,  1576),  summoned  by  Augustus,  a  num- 
ber of  divines  of  the  Saxon  electorate  agreed  to 
sacrifice  the  corpus  docir.  Phil.^  the  last  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Lutheranism  in  Saxony,  and  sim- 
ply to  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  and  useful 
book.  Upon  this,  ChemnUz^  Cliytraeus,  and  An- 
dreae, together  with  Musculus  and  Chs.  Koerner, 
and  12  theologians  of  Upper  Saxony,  met  at 
Torgau,  (Ma^  28,  1576),  and  speedily,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia  and  Maul- 
bronn  Formula,  prepared  the  so-called  Torgau 
Book,  This  was  another  concession  to  the  ultra- 
Luth.  party.  All  those  passages  of  the  Swabian- 
Saxon  formula,  in  which  honorable  mention  was 
made  of  Melanchthon's  name,  were  erased,  and 
passages  in  reference  to  Luther,  from  the  Maul- 
bronn  formula  substituted.  The  arrangement 
of  the  Augustana  was  retained :  one  article — on 
Chrisfs  descent  into  hell,  was  inserted.  In  de- 
livering the  Form  of  Concord  to  the  elector 
Augustus  (June  7,  1576),  the  authors  (parUcu- 
larly  Andreae  and  Chemnitz)  express  the  con- 
viction: that  orthodox  teachers  of  the  Church 
would  fed  no  great  Iiesttation  in  adopting  it ; 
and  thus  peace  would  speedily  be  established. 

But  they  were  sadly  mistaken  in  regard  to 
this.  But  few  of  the  Qerm.  Luth.  State-churches, 
to  whom  the  elector  submitted  the  plan,  yielded 
an  unconditional  assent.  The  ultra-Luth.  in 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  Llineburg, 
thought  that  Melanchthon's  name  should  not 
simply  be  omitted,  but  condemned  with  those  of 
all  heretical  teachers.  In  Lower  Ilessia,  Zwei- 
brlicken,  Anhalt,  Magdeburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Holstein,  the  opinions  leaned  in  favor  of  the 
Melanchth.  theology ;  and  the  theolog.  of  Anhalt 
publicly  expressed  their  concern  (see  Niedner's 
ZeitschrHl,  1846,  p.  269),  "  that  there  was  an 
efibrt  made  to  separate  the  two  beloved  heroes, 
Luther  and  Philip,  to  canonise  the  one,  and  to 
make  the  other  a  stench."  Even  Louis  YI.,  of  the 
Palatinate,  showed  his  aversion  to  the  Ubiquit- 
ism  of  the  Torgau  Book.  The  Reformed,  also,  at  a 
conference  hold  at  Frankfort,  under  the  auspices 
of  John  Casimir,  which  was  also  attended  bv  an 
embassy  of  Elisabeth,  of  England,  resolved  to 
withstand  this  party,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
a  schism  of  the  Evang.  Church.    But  Augustus 


was  eo  encompassed  by  the  exclusive  party,  thai 
modification  of  the  Torgaa  Book  waa  out  of  the 
question.  He  oonrened  a  conference  at  Bergen, 
near  Magdeburg,  composed  of  Andreae,  Chem- 
nttB,  Selneccer,  Musculus,  Chytraeue,  and  Cor* 
nerus.  Here  the  replies  and  criticisms  of  the 
various  German  churches,  whose  opinicme  bad 
been  solicited,  were  soon  disposed  or ;  and  everf- 
thing  in  the  Torgau  Book,  wUch  bore  any  resesi^ 
blance  to  the  peculiarities  of  Mdanchlhonianism^ 
carefully  excluded.  In  9  days  the  whole  work 
was  finished,  bearing  the  title:  **A  Grenecal 
(afterwards  changed  into  "thorough")  elear^ 
correct,  and  final  repetition  and  declaration  of 
certain  articles  of  the  Angusb.  Confession,  con- 
cerning which,  for  some  time,  disputes  have 
b^n  maintained  among  some  theologians,  in 
which  these  disputes  are  determined  and  recon- 
ciled according  to  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  to  the  summary  contents  of  oar  ChriA- 
tian  doctrine."  This  so-called  "  Bergische  Book'' 
contained  12  articles. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  establishing 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  formula,  by  eeenr- 
ing  its  speedy  adoption  by  the  different  Qerman 
£v.  churches.  It  was  sent  for  signature  to  all 
the  Oerm.  Luth.  State-churches,  and  it  ^ras 
speedily  subscribed  by  Saxony,  Anspach^  Broth- 
denburg,  Brunswick,  LUneburg,  Jfecklenburg, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Grubenhagen,  Wurtemburg, 
Henneherg,  Mompelgard,  Baden,  and  in  seTervl 
free  cities  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Whoever  in 
these  refused  to  subscribe,  was  at  once  deposed 
from  office :  in  so  far  no  one  was  compelled  to 
sign.  But  the  work  of  Concord  cannot  be  thus 
accomplished.  AU  the  other  German  Evang. 
State-churches,  not  mentioned  above,  steadfasily 
refused  to  adopt  it.  To  the  elector  of  the  Palati- 
nate such  concessions  were  made  that  he  yielded, 
but  it  continued  impossible  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  churches  of  Anhalt,  Hessia,  Pomerania^ 
Holstein,  Zweibrucken,  and  the  free  cities,  Ku- 
remberg,  Strasburg,  Spire,  Worms,  Frankfort 
on  the  M.,  Magdeburg,  and  Nordhausen;  and 
Brunswick  subsequently  withdrew  from  the 
Form.  Cone,  and  adhered  to  the  Corpus  doc- 
trinas  Julium,  Thus,  the  union  sought  for  years, 
by  many  exertions  and  still  greater  sacrifices, 
was  not  realised  at  last.  In  non-German  States 
the  Prussian  clergy  only  adopted  it,  (the  Univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg  not  included) ;  Danzig  and 
Etbing  rejected  it;  and  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  having  been  invited  to  adopt  it,  after  its 
solemn  proclamation  at  Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1580, 
wrote  to  William  of  Hesse,  Feb.  8. 1581,  that  he 
had  prohibited  the  Book  of  Concord  in  his 
dominions,  and  that  he  had  immediately  thrown 
the  two  beautifully  bound  copies,  sent  him  by 
his  sister  of  Saxony,  tn^o  the  fire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Form  Cone,  was  originally  prepared  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  as  were  also  Andreae's  plan,  the 
Swabian-Saxon  and  Torgau  Formulas.  Hence, 
the  Latin  edition  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
text.  The  first  translation,  inserted  in  Lucas 
Osiandcr's  Book  of  Concord,  was  defective ;  and 
a  second,  by  Selneccer,  also  unsatisfactory ;  only 
the  third,  prepared  at  the  convention  of  Qued- 
linburg  (1583),  under  the  auspices  of  Chemnitx, 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Elector,  Augus- 
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tas  of  Sax.,  and  from  1584  was  regarded  an  the 
authentic  Latin  text  of  the  F.  C,  which  has  been 
adhered  to  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  contefUs  of  the  F.  C.  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal principal  parts :  the  so-called  Epitome,  or 
a  summary  of  articles,  which  contains  an  extract 
from  the  Jbrgau  Book  ;  and  the  solida  declaration 
which  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  more  particular 
explanation  of  the  first  part.  The  Juterbock  Pre- 
facCj  before  mentioned,  and  which  does  not 
properly  form  a  part  of  the  F.  C,  may  be  con- 
sidered introductory  to  it.  It  endeavors  to  point 
ont  the  need  of  the  work  of  Concord  ;  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Scriptures  and  the  older  symboli- 
cal books ;  and  to  pacify  those  fenrful  souls  who 
were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  such  subtle 
dogmatical  propositions.  The  arrangement  of 
subjects  is  the  same  in  both  parts.  Both  open 
with  the  preliminary  question^  de  compendiaria 
regula  atque  norma^  ad  quam  omnia  dogmata 
exigenda^  et  quae  ineiderunt  certamina  pie  decla- 
randa  et  componenda  sunt  Here,  most  unequi- 
vocally, the  Bible  is  recognised  as  the  only  rule 
and  standard,  according  to  which  all  doctrines 
ought  to  be  tried.  In  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
symbols,  prominent  reference  is  made  to  the 
three  symbols  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  Augus- 
tana  non  mufaia,  the  Apology,  the  Smalcald 
Articles,  and  Luther's  two  Catechisms.  A  spe- 
cific  difference,  however,  is  fixed  between  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  symbols : 
the  H.  Scriptures  alone  being  regarded  ns  judex, 
norma  et  regula  in  matters  of  faith,  while  the 
symbols — consequently  the  Formula  Cone,  itself 
—only  rank  as  testimonies,  and  therefore  have 
bat  a  human  authority,  limited  to  a  certain 
time.  After  this  we  find  eleven  articles  of  deci- 
sions, which  design  to  establish  the  doctrinal 
peace  of  the  Ev,  Church,  and  ^/br  ever  to  separate 
opposing  errors  from  the  bosom  of  Evang.  theo- 
logy. In  the  Epitome  the  chief  question  of  con- 
troversy i^frst  laid  down  ;  secondly,  follows  the 
positive  decision ;  and,  thirdly,  the  rejection  of 
contrary  doctrines.  In  the  solida  dechiratio  the 
discussion  proceeds  uninterruptedly.  The  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  forms  the  first  article.  The 
formula  here  seeks  the  true  middle-ground  be- 
tween Flacianism  and  Pclagianism.  The  ethi- 
cal ability  of  man  being  entirely  denied  in  this 
Art,  logical  consistency  demands,  that  in  Art. 
II.  (de  libero  arbitrio),  the  free  wiU  of  man  must 
likewise  be  wholly  rejected.  Accordingly,  the 
proposition  is  laid  down :  that  the  understand- 
ing, the  heart,  and  the  will  of  unregenerate 
man,  are  unable,  by  their  own  natural  powers, 
to  understand,  to  believe,  to  accept,  to  think,  to 
will,  to  begin,  to  accomplish,  to  do,  to  perform, 
or  to  cooperate  in  anything  good  whatever;  but 
that  the  natural  free  will,  according  to  its  per- 
verted nature  and  character,  is  efficient  and 
active  in  that  alone  which  displeases  Ood  and 
is  opposed  to  him.  In  Art.  III.  (dejustitiajidei 
coram  Deo),  it  failed  to  recognise  the  element 
of  truth  in  Osiander's  view,  the  subfective  ele- 
ment, the  element  of  freedom  in  faith;  and  re- 
garded faith  merely  as  a  gift  of  God,  and  not 
also  as  an  ethical  personal  act,  and  a  religious 
self-assurance  on  the  part  of  man.  We  see  the 
wune  defect  in  Art.  IV.  (de  bonis  operibiis). 
They  show  that  good  works  can  have  no  justify- 


ing value  in  God's  sight.  In  Art.  V.  (de  lege 
et  JEvangelw)  the  difference  between  the  law  and 
gospel  is  clearly  pointed  out,  while  their  deeper 
relation  and  connection  are  not  lost  sight  of ;  but 
the  F.  C.  has  failed  to  point  out  the  ethical  neces* 
sity  of  the  **  concio  legis"  In  Art.  VI.  (de  tertio 
usu  legis  divina:)  the  preaching  of  the  law  is 
declared  useful,  not  only  in  preserving  external 
discipline  and  honesty,  (primus  usus),  and  in 
bringing  men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sins; 
(secundus  usus),  bnt  also  for  the  instruction  of 
the  regenerated  (tertius  usus).  Art.  VII.  (de 
coena  Domini).  The  authors  of  the  Art.  display 
their  passionate  spirit,  by  calling  all  their  oppo- 
nents. Germ.  Ref.  and  Melanchthonian,  "  (firh 
gliani  Doctores"  although  it  was  a  well-known 
and  long-established  fact,  that  the  Swiss-Ref. 
symbols,  in  the  Heidelberg  Cat.  and  Conf.  Hel- 
vet,  had  modified  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  solemly  and  publicly  con- 
fessed the  real  presence  of  the  boay  and  blood 
of  Christ yr/r  faith,  and,  consequently,  of  a  real 
reception  of  this  body  and  blood  by  faith  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  F.  C.  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  sacramentarians :  1)  the  honest 
ones,  who  openly  say  what  is  in  their  hearts, 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing  but  bread  and 
wine  is  present,  distributed,  and  received ;  2) 
the  artful  and  most  pernicious,  who  pretend  that 
they  also  believe  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  they 
maintain,  that  this  comes  to  pass  spiritually, 
through  faith,  and,  therefore,  Christ  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  by  faith  they 
must  seek  him  in  heaven.  In  opposition  to  these 
"  Sacramentaries,''  whose  teachings  they  r^ect 
and  condemn,  they  maintain,  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
and  sitbsiantially  present ;  that  in  it  a  sacramen- 
ial  union  between  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  takes  place  ;  that  an 
oral  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  not  in  a  Capemaitic,  but  in  a  supernatural 
and  heavenly  manner  takes  place ;  and  that  also 
the  unworthy  and  the  unbelieving,  Hndigni  et 
infideles)  receive  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  —  but  unto  judgment.  According  to  the 
Solida  Declar.  the  reception  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  in  pane, 
sub  pane,  cum  pane. 

The  right  of  subjectivity,  restored  and  hallowed 
afresh,  by  the  fact  of  tlie  Reformation,  a  right, 
without  which  we  must  fall  under  hierarchical 
guardianship  —  is  so  absolutely  lost  sight  of  in 
this  7th  Art.  of  the  F.  C,  that  the  presence  of 
Christ  by  faith  is  designated  as  a  9ion-presencc, 
and  that  presence,  which  possesses  a  serisuoua 
objectivity,  and  is  found  in  a  particular  place 
and  upon  the  lips,  is  alone  considered  to  be  reaL 
That  faith  in  its  justifying  character,  and  as 
appropriating  Christ  to  the  subject,  is  thus  itself 
reduced  to  a  non-reality,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  the  authors  of  the  F.  C.  Art. 
VIII.  (de  persona  Christi)  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  Art.  VII.  It  was  necessary  to 
prove,  that  the  bodily  or  human  side  of  Christ 
does  not  render  the  before-asserted  bodily  pre- 
sence and  oral  reception  impossible.  This  led 
to  the  discussion  of  the  unio  personalis  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  two  natures,  and  the 
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communicaiio  of  the  attributes  of  the  diyine  to  the 
human  nature.  (See  Communic.  idiom,)  Art. 
IX.  (de  descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos)  correctly 
maintains,  that  the  whole  person  of  Christ  de- 
ftcended  into  hell ;  but  the  truth  is  lost  sight  of, 
that  this  descent  is  not  only  an  act  of  divine 
Omnipotence,  but  also  an  a<j  of  divine  love  to- 
wards the  prisoners  in  Hades.  Art.  X.  {de 
caeremoniis  eccUs.)  declares  all  Church  usages 
or  ceremonies  which  are  not  enjoined  by  the 
Word  of  Ood,  to  be  adiaphora,  which  are  not 
binding,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; but  they  cease  to  be  adiaphora, 
when  opponents  would  force  them  upon  us,  as 
if  their  omission  were  sinful.  Art.  XT.,  and 
last,  is  a  discussion  de  aeiema  predestinaiione  et 
deciione  Dei»  After  the  statement,  not  alto- 
gether sincere,  that  no  public,  offensive,  and 
prolix  controversy  had  hitherto  arisen  among 
the  theologians  of  the  Augs.  Conf.,  it  sets  out 
with  drawing  the  line  of  difference  between  the 
eternal  foreknowledge  { nrcescientia)  of  God,  and 
the  eternal  election.  The  prcescientia  of  Qod 
extends  to  all  creatures,  the  good  and  the  had : 
namely,  he  sees  and  knows  all  things  before,  etc., 
but  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the  originating 
cause  of  things ;  but  the  prcedestinatio  or  aeiema 
eUctiOy  is  causaiive^  i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  elect,  and  therefore  refers  to  the  good 
alone.  The  reason  of  election  is  not  to  bo  sought 
in  a  secret  decree  of  Ood,  but  simply  and  solely 
in  his  Word.  Altlioii^h  all  men  are  not  elect i, 
Qod  desires  to  nave  all  men  ;  the  divine  will  in 
reference  to  xahaiion  would,  therefore,  be  i/ni- 
versaly  the  historical  result  of  the  work  of  salva- 
tion particularistic.  But  this  result  is  not  owing 
to  God,  but  to  the  wicked  hardening  of  the  non- 
elect  against  God's  Word  and  Spirit.  All  the 
definitions  of  the  F.  C.  in  reference  to  this  doc- 
trine result  in  an  endless  metaphysical  contra- 
diction. The  F.  C.  closes  with  an  addition  de 
aliis  haeresibus  et  sectis,  quaem  unquam  Augusta- 
nam  Confessionem  sunt  amplexce.  In  this  the 
errors  of  the  Anabaptists,  Schwenkfeldians,  the 
new  Arians,  and  the  Antitrinitarians,  are  re- 
jected. Then  follow  the  signatures,  added  to 
the  first  edition,  omitted  by  Selueccer,  but  in- 
serted in  the  edition  of  the  German  Book  of  Con- 
cord, (Leipzig,  1703).  Andreae  and  Chemnitz 
added  an  Appendix  of  "  a  catalogue  of  testimo- 
nies of  the  lloly  Scripture  and  of  the  ancient,  pure 
teachers  of  the  Church,"  &c.  This  Appendix 
fl«i?tfr  attained  sgmboUcal  authority,  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate  disapproving  of  it;  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  omitted  in  later  editions. 

The  Formula  Concordice  is  a  work  of  immense 
sagacity,  iind  originally  good  and  sincere  inten- 
tions, and  one  which  might  have  canonical 
authority  fi)r  the  whole  Prot.  Church.  The 
victory  of  the  F.  C.  over  the  free  movement  and 
development  of  the  doctrine,  based  upon  the 
II.  Scripture  and  the  Augsb.  Conf.,  which  latter 
bad  not  confined  the  dogma  within  narrow,  and 
least  of  all  theologico-sch elastic  limits — was  the 
victory  of  a  reactionary  principle  of  tradition, 
borrowed  from  Rome,  over  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciples of  justification  by  faith,  the  normative 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  universal 

friesthood.     The  victory  of  the  F.  C.  weakened 
^rotest.,  because  it  widened  the  breach  between 


Luiherana  and  Reformed,  and  by  its  unfair  inter- 
pretation and  merciless  condemnation  of  the  view* 
of  the  latter,  only  embittered  them.  The  come- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
were  more  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  than 
Protestants  were  to  Rom.  Cath. ;  and  the  Jesuits 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  pouring  oil 
on  the  flames  I 

After  Rationalism  bad  shown  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation and  comprehension  of  the  dogmatical 
value  of  the  F.  C,  the  restorative  theology  of 
modern  times  has  begun  to  over-value  it.  But, 
notwithstanding  its  excellences,  it  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  party-symbol,  and  therefore  has 
never  succeeded  in  finding  general  acceptance, 
like  the  Augustana,  Although,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said,  in  praise  of  the  F.  C,  that  it  pot 
an  end  for  a  time  to  theological  dispatcs — an- 
noying and  contemptible  controversies  enough, 
however,  remained  even  after  its  adoption — ^this 
is,  in  the  ^rst  place,  very  doubtful  praise ;  be- 
cause open  war  is  better  than  a  rotten  peace ; 
secondly,  it  is  unevangelical  praise:  for  if  we 
are  really  determined  to  have  no  differences  of 
doctrine,  we  must  become  Roman  Catholics; 
and,  thirdly,  it  is  no  praise,  because  this  rotten 
and  forcible  peace  gave  place  to  a  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  which  threatened 
general  ruin  to  the  Church. 

The  F.  C.  (see  ed.  of  1582,  for  a  list  of  all  the 
signat.)  was  subscribed  by  86  Evang.  States 
(among  them  by  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  Palatinate),  and  about  8000 
clergymen.  Several  of  these,  however,  after- 
wards again  withdrew;  whilst  many  adopted 
the  Reformed  faith,  which  seemed  steadily  pro- 
gressing during  the  reign  of  Christian  I.,  until 
it  was  suppressed  under  the  regency  of  Fred. 
William,  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Crell 
was  executed  (1601).  In  Baden  Calvinism 
gained  a  passing  victory  during  the  reign  of 
Ernest  Frederick;  and  found  a  public,  decidedly 
anti-Concordia  expression  in  the  so-called  Staf- 
fort  Book,  published  in  1599. 

IIow  impotent  the  F.  C.  was  to  restore  theo- 
logical peace,  is  proved  by  the  polemical  writ- 
ings, wliich  it  evoked.  Lutherans  (the  theo- 
logians of  Ilelmst&dt),  Romanists,  and  especially 
the  Reformed,  wrote  against  it.  This  obliged 
its  patrons  to  prepare  an  "Apology."  A  meet- 
ing for  this  purpose  was  held  in  Erfurt,  15S1; 
at  which  T.  JufrcAn^ represented  the  Palatinate; 
Chemnitz,  Brandenburg ;  and  Selnecker,  Saxony. 
The  so-called  Erfurt  Book  was  the  result  of 
their  labors.  It  contained  four  parts,  which  at 
first  appeared  separately,  and  then  as  a  whole, 
in  1584,  at  Dresden  ;  but  failed  to  silence  oppo- 
nents. .In  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  F.  C.  was  celebrated  by  a  com- 
memorative medal,  public  thanksgivings,  and 
discourses  in  which  God  and  the  authors  of  the 
F.  C.  were  praised  for  the  happy  completion  of 
this  great  work.  In  1680  many  Lutheran 
State-churches  celebrated  the  "Centennial  Jubi- 
lee of  the  adoption  of  the  Concordia."  But  in 
1780  this  joy  was  silent,  and  had  given  place  to 
sharp  criticisms,  and  the  most  contemptuous 
treatment.  Planck  (Gesch.  d.  Entstehung,  &c., 
VI.,  697)  regarded  the  F.  C.  as  "a  bungling 
affair."     Amman   denounces    it    ("Forth,    d. 
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Christenth.  «ur  Weltrel./'  II.,  2,  p.  146).  Bat 
sach  party-judgments  have  now  yielded  to  a 
calm  and  candid  appreciation  of  tlie  work. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  F.  G.  has  lost  ita  nymboli- 
cal  and  canonical  authority,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  always  retain  a  high  value  as  a  witness,  in 
all  the  controtersies  of  the  Evang.  Oh.,  as  the 
principal  theologico-dogmatical  work  of  the  16th 
century. 

The  F.  C.  has  called  forth  a  large  number  of 
works.  At  first  it  was  often  published  alone ; 
but  more  frequently  with  the  Book  of  Concord 
(Concordia),  which  contains  all  the  authorita- 
tive symbols  of  the  Luth.  Church.  From  the 
jrear  1578,  /.  Andreae  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Concord ;  the  copy  of  the  F. 
C,  which  was  used  in  that  edition,  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed,  when  the  library  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Dresden,  was 
burnt,  July  19, 1760.  German  editions  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  containing  the  Augustana  of 
1530,  the  Apology,  the  Smalcald  articles,  and 
Luther'st  two  Catechisms  —  are  extant,  of  the 
years  1580,  1582.  1598,  1603,  1703,  1747,  1760, 
etc. ;  Latin  editions  of  the  years  1584,  1602, 
1698 ;  modem  editions :  the  libri  symbolici  eccle- 
sice  evangelieas  [Luthei-ance),  by  Tittmann,  II ask, 
Meter,  MUllbr,  Frankb,  generally,  also,  con- 
tain historical  references.  Walch,  bibl.  theol. 
selecta  (1757),  I.,  364,  seq.,  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  last  respect  Among  the  writings  of 
opponents^  the  following  is  the  most  prominent 
and  celebrated :  R.  IIospiniaxi,  Concordia  dis- 
cors,  &c.  The  most  learned  and  ingenious  de- 
fence of  the  F.  C.  is  that  of  L.  IIutterus,  in  his 
Concordia  concors.  Besides  these  we  may  refer 
to  Yal.  Loschsr,  hist,  motuum.  III.,  6,  5,  seq. ; 
J.  II.  Baltbasar,  Hist,  of  the  Torgau  Book, 
etc ;  J.  N.  Anton.  Ilist  of  the  F.  C,  Ac. ;  Planck, 
I.  c. ;  IIeppe,  Hist,  of  Qerm.  Protest.,  from  1555 
—1581  (Vol.  II.  and  III.,  the  third  is  not  yet 
published) ;  Gieseler's  Church  Hist. 

Dr.  Schenkel. — Krotel. 

Concordance.  —  A  Bible  Concordance  may 
be  either  verbal,  or  a  C.  of  subjects  (real).  Each 
kind  is  of  great  value,  the  former  for  gramma- 
rians, lexicographers,  and  ezegetcs ;  the  latter 
for  theologians,  preachers,  and  other  students 
of  the  S.  S. — As  early  as  1244,  Ettgo  de  St,  Caro 
(t  1264),  aided  by  monks,  prepared  a  C.  of  the 
Vulgate.  This  was  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Arlotio  de  Prato  (circa  1290),  and  Conrad  of 
Halherstadt,  in  the  14th  cent.,  who  added  the 
particles.  These  were  followed  by  Hebrew  C. 
of  the  0.  T..  Greek  C.  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  N. 
T.,  and  others  of  nearly  all  the  later  versions. 
We  note  the  following.  —  The  first  Hebrew  C, 
by  R.  Isaac  Nathan,  was  printed  in  Bomberg's 
office,  in  Venice,  1523;  fol.,  Basel,  1681,  A 
better  Hebrew  C.  is  that  of  /.  Buxtorf,  Bas., 
1632,  ful. ;  an  abbr.  ed.,  Berl'vn  and  Frankf., 
1677,  8vo.  To  this  C.  the  particles  were  added 
by  Chr,  Nolde,  Kopenh.,  1679,  4to. ;  new  ed.  by 
/.  G.  Tympe,  Jena,  1734.  The  latest  and  best 
Hebr.  C.  is  that  of  FUrst,  Leips.,  1840,  fol.— A 
Greek  C.  of  the  N.  T.  and  LXX.,  by  Euthalios, 
of  Rhodes,  c.  1300,  is  lost.  The  first  printed 
was  ed.  by  Xystns  Betuleius,  rector  and  libr.  in 
Augsburg  (t  1554),  entitled:  2v^^idvia,  tj  ovX^cSt; 
ttn  6ui^tjxfii  tijs  xaufiji,  &c.,  Basil  ( Oporin,,  1546). 


Then  followed :  Henr.  Stephanus,  Cone,  Ti  Ni. 
Gfraecolai, :  Paris,  1594 ;  Geneva,  1600,  fol.,  and 
Erasm.  Schmid,,  N.  T.,  Ac,  cone,  VHeb.,  1638, 
fol.;  ed.  P.  Sam.  Cyprian:  Gothse,  1717,  fol., 
republ.  Glasgow,  1819, 2  vols.,  8vo. ;  /.  Williams, 
C.  to  the  Greek  text,  Ac.  Ac:  London,  1767, 
4to. — On  the  LXX.  appeared  C.  by  C.  Kircher, 
August.  Francof.,  1607,  2  vols.,  4to. ;  A.  Tromm, 
Amsteld.  et  Traject,  1718,  2  v.,  fol.—C.  of  the 
Vulg.  were  called  Majores  when  they  contained 
also  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech.  Improved 
ed.  of  Majores  by  Rch.  Stephanus :  Paris,  1555, 
fol. ;  Fr.  Lucas:  Antw.,  1617,  Ac.  A  new  ed. 
of  the  Lat.  C,  is  said  to  have  been  publ.,  by 
Ducripon,  in  1838,  4to.  —  Numerous  C.  of  the 
German  Bible  have  appeared.  The  first  by 
Konrad  Agricola,  Nuremb.,  1609,  fol.,  and  often. 
The  more  useful  is  that  of  JV.  Lankisch  (Germ., 
Hebr.,  and  Gr.),  Lpz.  and  Frankf. ;  an  abstract 
by  M.  F.  Lankisch,  Lpa.,  1680,  4to.  Smaller 
C.  by  G,  Michadis,  Jena,  1733,  8vo. ;  /.  if.  (Hto, 
Solzhach,  1823.  8vo.  Also.  Rbal-C,  by  B'dch- 
ner,  Jena,  1750,  Ac.  Ac. ;  do.  do.  Real  o.  Verbal- 
C,  Jena,  1740 ;  new  ed.  by  Hettbner,  Halle,  1840 
(9th  ed.  1852).  Real-Verbal-C.  by  /.  C  Beck, 
Basel,  1770.  2  Th.,  fol.;  Wichmann,  Bibl. 
Ilandc,  Ac.,  Dessau  u.  Lpz.,  1782,  revised  1796 
and  1806 ;  H.  SchoU,  do.  do..  Lpz..  1827  ;  /.  /. 
Ohm,  Spruchc,  Ac.,  Lpz.,  1812,  8vo. ;  Bibl. 
Handc.  f.  Rel.-lehrer,  Ac..  Lpz.,  1841,  8vo. ;  F. 
/.  Bemhard,  Bibl.  C.  oder  dreif.  RegiPter.  Ac, 
Lpz.,  1850-1,  8vo.;  Havff,  Real  u.  Verbal-C. 
Ac,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Stuttg.,  1828-34 ;  Ilavpt,  do. 
do.,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  Quedlinb.,  1823-7.  — (For  the 
English  Bible  we  have  the  C.  of  /.  Marbeck,  c, 
1550;  that  of  Clem.  Cotton,  c.  1640;  the  well- 
known  C.  of  Cruden;  Brown's  (very  limited) ; 
and,  the  latest,  in  a  very  convenient  form,  that 
of  Geo.  Coles,  N.  York,  1856*).        Arnold.* 

Concordats  and  Cironmscription-bnllB.-- 

Literally  concordat  may  mean  any  kind  of  com- 
pact or  treaty ;  but  it  usually  signifies  one  formed 
between  a  ^tate  and  the  ftom.  Church.  As  in 
such  compacts  the  Rom.  Church,  through  the 
Pope,  acts  in  its  externally  organized  capacity, 
and  both  parties  represent  powers  having  equal 
rights,  the  Concordat  has  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
pact based  upon  international  law. — A  Circum* 
scription-huU  is  a  Papal  constitution  which  fixes 
the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  may.  incidentally, 
prescribe  other  regulations  for  them.  How  such 
bulls  have  come  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Concor- 
dats, will  be  explained  below.  —  The  Church, 
during  the  mediaeval  development  of  its  power, 
constructed  a  theory  concerning  her  relation  to 
civil  governments,  which  left  but  little  room  for 
Concordats.  For  she  claimed  a  divine  supre- 
macy over  the  State  as  a  human  institution; 
the  spiritual  sword  was  to  be  used  by  the  Church, 
the  temporal  ./or  her,  and  by  her  command.  The 
transactions  between  the  rulers  of  civil  govern- 
ments and  Popes,  during  that  period,  do  not 
regulate  the  recipi'ocal  relations  of  the  Church 
and  State;  the  State  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  and  its  own  subordi- 
nation. This  is  the  tenor  even  of  the  Calixtine, 
or  Worms,  Concordat  of  Sept.  23. 1122  (Pertz, 
Monum,,  4,  75). — Concordats,  either  in  name  or 
matter,  do  not  occur  before  1418 ;  hence  they 
sprang  up  in  the  period  of  reaction,  both  of  th« 
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State,  and  national  episcopacien,  against  the 
earlier  theory.  Rome  first  made  the  concessions 
involred  in  the  Concordats,  after  the  period  of 
Avignon  and  the  great  schism.  They  nil  aim 
at  getting  States,  which  no  longer  acknowledged 
the  civil  claims  of  Rome,  to  bind  themselves  to 
certain  matters  hj  compacts,  the  Church,  at 
the  same  time,  yielding  certain  privileges  as 
a  consideration.  Hence  Concordats  differ  in 
their  contents,  and  were  not  concluded  with  all 
States.  For  the  Rom.  C.  still,  in  principle^ 
claims  entire  supremacy  over  whatever  9he  con- 
siders ecclesiiuiical  matters,  and  yields  it,  prcto- 
iicaUyt  only  where  for  the  time  she  cannot  exer- 
cise it.  Whatever  concession  may  be  tempo- 
rarily made,  may  also,  ad  libitum,  be  recalled. 
Indeed,  quite  recently.  Concordats  have  been 
pronounced  of  no  binding  authority  for  the 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  opposite  view  is  also 
held.  Card.  Soglia  says :  Concordata  rationem 
habent  non  privUe^i,  sed  pacii,  esique  illud  pac- 
tum non  iemporarium  d  personaie,  sed  reave  ac 
perpetuum,  guod  religiose  observandum  est  (see 
bis  Inst  it.  Jur.  publ,  eceles.  Laurel.,  1844). 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  Concordats 
in  the  following  order : 

I.  C.  of  the  XV.  cwi/.  — The  older  of  these 
were  concluded,  not  only  with  the  State,  but 
also  with  the  national  Episcopate  (see  Episco- 
pal  system).  At  the  Council  of  Constance  (see 
Art.),  the  Church,  as  nationally  represented, 
was  constituted  into  four  (subsequently  five) 
nations:  a  German,  an  English,  a  French,  an 
Italian,  and  (at  last)  a  Spanish.  As  these  several 
nations  could  not  agree  upon  the  propositions  of 
Martin  V.,  made  about  the  end  of  Jan.,  1418,  he 
offered  to  conclude  concordats  with  each.  Such 
wore  then  made  with  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  The  first  two  were 
publ.  May  2,  1418 ;  the  last,  July  12,  1418  (see 
Hardt,  M.  Oecum,  Const.  Cone,  ex  ingenti  Msp- 
torum-molereniium,  Francof.  et  Lips..  1700,  T. 
I..  1055  ;  T.  IV.,  15C5,  &c.;  T.  I..  1079,  Ac.).— 
As  to  their  contents :  c.  1,  limits  the  number  of 
Cardinals,  ^.;  c.  2,  limits  the  Papal  reserva- 
tions ;  c.  3,  treats  of  the  Annates,  &c. ;  c.  4,  de- 
fines when  complaints  must  be  carried  to  Rome ; 
c.  5,  limits  the  commenda;  c.  6,  refers  to 
simony ;  c.  7,  of  persons  excommunicated ;  c.  8, 
limits  the  dispensations  of  the  Rom.  curia:  c.  9, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Rom.  curia ;  c.  10,  limits 
indulgences  in  Germany,  and  annuls  all  granted 
since  Greg.  XI. ;  o.  11,  limits  these  provisions  to 
five  years  for  Germany  and  France ;  for  England 
the  compact  is  definitive.  For  Germany  and 
France,  therefore,  these  concordats  served  merely 
as  the  basis  of  further  transactions. 

For  such,  occasion  was  given  by  the  Council 
of  Basel  (see  Art.\,  which  was  brought  into 
open  conflict  with  the  Pope  by  the  bull  of  Sept. 
18, 1437,  Doctor  Oeniium,  which  transferred  the 
Council  to  Ferrara.  The  Episcopal  system  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  power,  which  made  it  a 
question  for  the  nations,  whether  the  authority  of 
tne  Council,  or  that  of  the  Pope,  should  be 
obeyed.  Circumstances  placed  the  decision  of 
this  question  into  the  hands  of  the  princes ;  and 
whiUt  Charles  Yll.,  of  France,  decided  for  the 
Pcpe  (and  yet,  the  Pragm.  sanction  of  Boftrges, 

^uly  7, 1438],  accepted  the  previous  Reforma- 


tion decrees  of  Basel)  the  priocea,  met  to  deet 
Albrecht  II.,  first  declared  a  neotrality  (Mareh 
17,  1438)  in  favor  of  Germany,  and  tb«i, 
imitating  France,  (at  a  diet  in  Mayence, 
March  26,  1439),  accepted  a  number  of  the  Ref. 
decrees  of  Basel  (see  Insirum.  Accept,  in  Koch, 
Sanctio  pragm.  Germ,  illustr.,  Arpi^ent.,  1789). 
Eugene  IV.  approved  of  neither  the  French  nor 
German  course,  but  could  undo  neither  ;  and  in 
Germany,  by  deposing  two  adherents  of  the 
Council,  the  Archb.  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  he 
excited  such  opposition  that,  in  Frankfort,  in 
March  21,  1446,  nearly  all  the  Electors  joined 
in  those  four  demands  of  the  Pope :  1)  to  anool 
the  above  deposures ;  2)  to  acknowledge  his  sub- 
ordination to  a  General  Council ;  3)  to  call  such 
a  Council  on  May  1,  1447,  in  one  of  fire  named 
German  cities,  to  decide  upon  the  existing  strifes 
concerning  the  Papacy;  4)  to  confirm  the  de- 
crees of  Basel  accepted  at  Mayence,  in  1439.  On 
these  conditions  they  promised  obedienee;  other- 
wise they  would  go  over  to  the  Conncil,  *'•  ^-«  as 
understood  in  Rome,  to  the  An ti  pope,  Felix 
y.  They  also  asked  Frederick  III.  for  his  media- 
tion, frederick  advised  the  Pope  to  make  gene- 
ral concessions,  and  to  promise  further  attention 
to  the  matter  through  nis  legate  to  the  diet^  ap- 
pointed for  Sept.  6,  in  Frankfort.  The  legate 
actually  appeared.  But  the  Council  also  sent 
legates,  who,  at  first,  had  the  preponderance. 
The  imperial  ambassadors,  however,  especially 
Aen.  Sylvius  (through  bribery),  had  a  modifica- 
tion  of  the  above  four  demands  proposed:  in  refer- 
ence to  the  deposures,  there  should  be  restiiution 
instead  of  cessation ;  a  new  Council  should  be 
called  without  specifying  that  it  was  to  decide, 
&c. :  the  Basel  decrees  should  be  sanctioned  pro- 
vided the  German  States  would  make  reparation 
to  Rome  for  any  detriment  suffered  in  conse- 
ouence,  &o.  (see  Qiesder,  Eccl.  H.  {  132,  n.  I, 
ic).  These  propositions  were  adopted  by  the 
Diet,  and  sent  to  Rome.  In  ratificaUon  of  them 
Eugene  issued  five  bulls,  called  the  Concord, 
principium,  received  the  act  of  homage  from  the 
embassy,  and  then  died.  But  his  successor, 
Nicolas  v.,  confirmed  the  compacts  on  Feb.  17, 
1448,  and  a  concordat  was  concluded  between  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  the 
Pope's  legate.  It  is  called  the  Aschajfenburg  C, 
but  should  be  designated  after  Vienna  (see 
Qieseler,  I.  c,  n.  3,  4).  Though,  at  first,  this  C. 
excited  some  opposition,  it  soon  obtained  such 
favor  that  the  C.  principium  were  long  forgotten. 
From  the  above  it  appears,  that  other  matters, 
besides  the  relation  or  Church  and  State,  were 
treated  of  in  the  C. — In  regard  to  France^  Rome 
repeatedly  repudiated  the  validity  of  the  Pragm. 
Sanction  ;  thus,  in  1439,  by  an  embassy  to 
Charles  YIL,  in  1459  in  the  meeting  of  all  the 
Christian  princes  convened  by  Pius  II.  at  Man- 
tua, in  1471  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  On  the 
contrary,  Charles  stood  firm,  and  in  1460  ap- 
pealed from  the  declaration  at  Mantua,  1459,  to 
a  Gen.  Council.  But  his  successor,  Louis  XL, 
annulled  the  Pragm.  S.,  1461  ( GieseUr,  L  r.,  n. 
35) ;  yet,  when  he  found  his  political  aims  failing, 
he  did  not  adhere  to  this. decision.  At  Che  so- 
called  15th  Latcran  Gen.  Council  the  sanction 
was  (Dec.  10,  1512)  again  declared  null;  but 
thereupon  Pope  Leo  and  Francis,  after  an  inter' 
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view  at  Bologna,  Deo.,  1525,  concluded  a  C. 
-which  Francis  signed,  Aug.  18, 1526,  and,  afler 
its  adoption  b^  the  Lat.  Oounc,  Dec.  19,  1526, 
declared  it  against  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  the 
law  of  the  land  (see  Oieseltr,  L  c,  {  134,  n.  18, 
&c.).  In  general  it  was  identical  with  the  C. 
of  1447. — The  oldest  C.  in  Savoy  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  concluded 
between  Nicolas  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. — 
The  concessions  made  to  France,  were  likewise 
granted  to  Spain  in  the  form  of  a  privUegium 
(called  Concordat,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  hard 
to  see),  by  Hadrian  VI.,  Sept.  6,  1523.  —  The 
oldest  Fortuguest  C.  was  concluded  in  1486,  be- 
tween king  John  II.  and  Innocent  YIII.  In  it 
the  king  renounced  the  Flactt  regium  ( Giesder, 
h  c,  2  137).  —  After  1523  no  C.  was  concluded 
daring  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

II.  C,  of  the  \^ih  c^n/. —- These  sprang,  medi- 
ately, from  Oallicanism,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
15th  cent,  were  revived,  immediately,  from  the 
French  scheme  of  an  absolute  State.  —  1.  In 
Savoy  the  concessions  of  1451  led  to  repeated 
disputes,  and  from  Alexander  YII.  the  inquiry 
arose:  to  what  territories  of  the  ducal  house  they 
applied  ?  These  disputes  were  settled  by  Bene- 
dict XIV..  in  the  C.  of  Jan.  6,  1741.— 2.  With 
Milan  a  C.  was  concluded  by  Bened.  XIV., 
touching  the  exemption  of  eccl. -property. — 3.  In 
Naples  the  Monarchia  sicula  formed  an  old 
point  of  strife  between  the  State  and  Rom. 
courts.  Clement  XI.  abolished  the  privilege. 
But  Bened.  XII I.  restored  it  by  a  Breve  of 
March  1,  1728.  Other  matters  of  dispute,  how- 
ever, arose  touching  immunity,  the  Tlacet^  &c. 
These  were  adjusted  by  a  C.  granted  by  Bened. 
XIV.,  June  13.  1741,  and  published  in  Naples 
on  July  29,  following.— 4.  In  Spain  similar  aiffi- 
culties,  connected  with  other  points,  led  to  a  C. 
between  Clement  XII.  and  Philip  V..  Oct.  18, 
1737,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  subjects  should  be  further  discussed  by 
deputies.  This  was  done  in  writing,  and  had 
nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture,  when  Bened. 
XIV.  became  Pope.  He,  indeed,  acknowledged 
the  older  concessions,  and  reserved  the  investiture 
of  only  52  benefices  in  Spain,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment richly  indemnified  the  Rom.  court  for  its 
pecuniarv  losses  ;  and  yet  the  C.  of  1753  seemed 
to  curtail  the  king's  influence.  It  also  settled 
the  question  of  the  Apostolic  treasury's  so-called 
right  to  the  spoils  in  Spain.  The  C,  written  in 
Spanish,  was  signed  in  Rome,  Jan.  11,  1753, 
and  ratified  by  the  king  on  Jan.  21,  and  by  the 
Pope  on  Feb.  20.— 5.  To  Portugal  Bened.  XIV. 
panted,  b^  a  C.  of  1740,  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  all  its  Sees  and  benefices, 

III.  C.  of  the  19/*  cent  were  all  called  forth 
by  the  political  disturbances  of  the  French  revo- 
lution.— 1.  France.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
(June  14,  1800),  Napoleon  meditating  the  foi^ 
mation  of  a  government  supported  by  religion, 
and  desirous  of  being  confirmed  regent  of  France, 
by  the  head  of  Rom.  Cath.  Christianity— opened 
negotiations  (June  19)  with  the  Pope  for  tne  re- 
storation of  religion  in  France.  The  Pope  re- 
sponded (July  10)  favorably.  Napoleon  de- 
manded that  the  number  of  Sees  be  reduced 
from  158  to  60,  the  resignation  of  all  French 
Bishops,  the  right  of  nomination  to  Sees  for  the 


first  Consul,  the  payment  of  the  clergy  from  the 
State  treasury,  and  their  obligation  to  obey  the 
State  government ;  the  renunciation  of  claims  to 
all  church  property  sold,  the  pardon  of  priests 
married  during  the  revolution,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  management  of  the  cultus  to  the  State 
Council.  But  Rome  asked  that  all  laws  opposed 
to  the  Church  should  be  abrogated,  that  the 
Rom.  Cath.  religion  should  be  declared  that  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  Consuls  should  be  bound 
to  profess  it.  The  matter  moved  on  slowly.  A 
draft,  prepared  by  Bemier,  Talleyrand,  and  v. 
Hauterive,  and  sent  to  Rome,  was  being  sub- 
jected to  a  tedious  discussion,  when  Napoleon 
demanded  (May  13,  1801)  its  instant,  unaltered 
adoption,  or  he  would  break  off  negotiations. 
Consalvi  was  sent  to  Paris,  (June  20)  with  the 
largest  powers,  and,  on  July  15,  a  Concordat 
was  concluded  and  ratified.  To  save  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  extreme  concessions  wepe  made. 
The  C,  written  in  French,  contains  17  articles, 
with  a  preface,  in  which  Rom.  Cath.  is  not 
called  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  that  of  the 
most  of  its  citizens.  The  original  demands  of 
Napoleon  are  yielded,  and  the  ancient  eccles. 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  French  crown 
transferred  to  the  first  Consul;  but  in  case  a 
non-Catholic  should  fill  the  office,  a  new  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  (For  the  mode  of  its 
ratification  by  the  Pope,  and  its  publication  and 
adoption  as  a  law  in  France,  see :  Dessene.  Code 
g&niral  Frang.,  T.  10,  438-93).  The  Concordat 
and  new  Circumscription  had  validity  also  for 
all  the  countries  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  and  Amiens. — For  the  Italian  Rc' 
public  a  special  C.  was  concluded,  Dec.  16, 1803, 
by  Pius  VII.,  with  Napoleon  as  President.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  French  C,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions favorable  to  the  Romish  Church. — The  C, 
of  FontainebleaUy  or  second  C.  of  Napoleon,  Jan. 
25,  1813,  was  never  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  Pope  (Pacca,  Denkw.,  III.,  83-140).— After 
the  restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
the  C.  of  1801,  and  form  one  more  favorable  to 
Rome.  A  compact  to  this  effect  was  even  made, 
June  11,  1817.  The  movement  seemed  especi- 
ally aimed  at  Protestants.  But  the  liberal  Cham- 
bers rejected  the  measure.  The  Concord,  main- 
tained an  appearance  of  life  until  1830,  when  its 
execution  was  out  of  the  question ;  in  reality 
that  of  1801  has  more  validity. 

2.  Oermany.  Simultaneously  with  the  last- 
named  French  C,  one  resembling  that  of  1801 
was  concluded  at  Rome  with  Bavaria,  —  Al- 
though the  organism  of  the  Rom.  Church  in 
Germany  was  modified  by  the  Reformation,  by 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1552),  and  that  of  Osna- 
brllck  (1648),  it  was  not  destroyed  until,  after 
the  revolution,  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  diet  of 
Feb.  25,  1803,  secularized  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  made  a  new  division  of  the  Ger- 
man Church.  This  movement,  and  its  conse- 
quences, led  the  Roman  court  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  various  States.  The  work  began 
with  Bavaria,  which  instructed  (Aug.  16, 1816) 
its  ambassador  at  Rome  to  treat  upon  the  sub^ 
ject  of  a  Concordat.  On  Sept.  7,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  object  was  gained.  But  points  of 
difference  arose  which  delayed  the  result  until 
June  5, 1817,  when  the  C.  was  concluded.    II 
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WM  not  ratified,  however,  by  the  king  until 
Oct.  24,  1817,  nor  confirmed  by  the  Pope  until 
Not.  15.  It  is  in  Latin,  but  in  form  reaembles 
the  French  0.  of  1801. — In  Anstria  and  Saxony 
the  old  arrangements  remained.  With  the  Pro- 
testant States  of  Germany,  the  Rom.  coart  wished 
to  conclude  C,  for  the  better  securing  of  the 
rights  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  there.  At  first 
the  Prot.  States  seemed  favorably  inclined,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  form  C.  Subsequently 
Prussia  and  Hanover  preferred  merely  Circum- 
scription-bulls. (See  MUnch,  vollst.  Sammlung 
aller  &lt.  u.  neuern  Concordate,  &c.,  II.,  250, 
Z02).--Stcae9  of  the  Upper  Rhine  Church  pro- 
vince. At  the  instigation  of  WUrtemberg  a 
number  of  delegates  from  WUrtemberg,  Baden, 
both  Ilessens,  Nassau,  the  Saxon  Duchies,  Meok- 
lenberg-Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  LUbeck,  and 
Bremen,  assembled  to  consult  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  common  Concordat  with  Rome.  Sub- 
sequently Frankfort,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussions,  and  both  Ilohensol- 
lern  in  the  result.  The  occasion  of  these  con- 
ferences was  a  demand  of  Austria  that  the  pro- 
mises of  the  edict  of  the  Imperial  diet,  named 
above,  should  be  performed.  The  discussions 
continued  until  April  30,  and  led  to  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  articles  of  compact,  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration,  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  C.  in  those  territories,  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Pope  for  approval. 
An  embassy,  duly  instructed,  was  sent  with  the 
declaration  to  Rome.  Its  principles  corresponded 
essentially  with  those  of  the  *'  Organic  Articles'' 
of  France,  of  1801.  At  Rome  the  negotiations 
proceeded  tardily,  the  court  desiring  to  secure 
modifications  in  the  articles  proposed.  On  Aug. 
10,  1819,  the  embassy  was  about  to  leave,  when 
Consalvi  addressed  to  them  a  note  proposing  to 
grant  temporarily  a  circumscription-bull  instead 
of  a  formal  Concordat,  &o.  They  assented  to 
this,  and  reported  accordingly  to  their  constitu- 
ents. It  was  expected,  however,  that  before  the 
issuing  of  the  bull  some  notice  of  its  special  con- 
tents would  be  given ;  but  it  was  published  with- 
out this,  Aug.  16, 1821  (Pi'ovida  ^oUersqy^),  and 
found  to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory  in  its  pro- 
visions. In  Frankfort,  nevertheless,  it  was  ac- 
cepted, and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Ilome.  But 
those  points  of  the  declaration  not  touchecl  in 
the  bull,  were  transferred  to  the  contemplated 
Organic  Statute,  and  formed  into  a  "Church- 
ordinance,"  which  was  then  published  along  with 
the  bull,  and  thus  excited  violent  opposition  at 
Rome.  The  "  C.-ordinance"  was  afterwards 
recalled  (Feb.  8,  1822J,  and  instead  of  it,  rules 
of  sanction  and  publication  of  the  bull  were 
adopted,  which  declared  that  those  points  in  it, 
which  were  not  in  the  propositions  made  to 
Rome,  were  not  received.  These  rules  also  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  and  duties  of  the  new 
Bishops.  But  the  Pope  refused  to  confirm  the 
nominations,  and  the  whole  matter  remained 
unsettled  (see  Mejer  :  d.  Propaganda,  &c. :  Got- 
tingen,  1853,  II.,  352-500;  Munch,  I.  c,  II.,  309- 
417). — Comparing  the  Bavarian  Concordat  with 
{he  German  circumscr.-btdly  we  find  their  contents 
to  be  essentially  similar,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  in  the  latter  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of 
ibe  dioceses  and  archiepisoopal  provinces  is  made 


more  prominent,  and  that  the  Concord,  has  more 
of  the  form  of  a  compact.  Since  1848  negotia- 
tions for  a  Concordat  have  been  pending  with 
Austria,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  concluded, 

3.  The  Netherlands  concluded  a  C.  with  Rome 
in  1827,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  French 
C.  of  1801  were  formally  extended  to  the  Rom. 
Cath.  of  the  Northern,  as  well  as  those  who  set- 
tled in  the  Belgic  provinces  after  1815.  The 
king  ratified  it  on  July  15, 1827 ;  the  Pope  con- 
firmed it  in  the  circumscr.-boll :  Quod  Jam  din 
(Aug.  16),  by  which  he  restored  the  Sees  of 
Bruges  and  Ilerzogenbusch,  but  established  that 
of  Amsterdam.  The  government  thereupon  an- 
nounced the  C.  in  the  official  organ  of  Oct.  2, 
but  never  published  it  as  a  law  of  the  land,  but 
repeatedly  withstood  its  execution  ;  although 
the  Rom.  Cath.  party,  both  before  and  after  the 
Belgic  revolution,  claimed  their  rights  under  it 
Of  Tate  the  Rom.  court  itself  has  practically 
ignored  it  (Mejer,  Lc,  II.,  99-106). 

4.  /Swi^zerZarMi.  The  French  C.  of  1801  effected, 
in  Rome's  opinion,  considerable  change  in  the 
diocesan  arrangement  of  Switzerland  ;  for  Basel 
and  Lausanne  were  made  exempt  bishoprics, 
and  those  Swiss  Sees  which  partly  belonged  to 
France  were  separated.  In  1805  the  Swiss 
thought  their  country  should  be  freed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  foreign  Bishops,  and  be  placed 
under  a  national  Bishopric.  N^egotiations  were 
accordingly  opened  with  Rome  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  Pope  gave  a  favorably  response,  and 
the  preliminary  dismemberment  having  been 
made,  a  vicarial  government  was  set  (Jan  2, 
1815)  over  this— (territorially  the  largest) — po^ 
tion  of  Switzerland  (see  M^er,  L  c,  II.,  126,  &c.), 

5.  Russia  and  JMand.  Before  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Poland,  there  existed  in  Russia  only  a 
Rom.  Cath.  mission,  whilst  in  Poland  there  was 
an  anciently  organized  Rom.  Cath.  State-church, 
to  which,  after  1595,  united  Greek  Sees  belonged. 
As  these  afterwards  mostly  fell  over  to  Russia, 
their  union  was  declared  by  Catharine  II.  to 
have  been  originally  forced,  and  hence  one 
which  must  be  violently  sundered ;  meanwhile 
the  Latin  Catholics  of  the  districts  which  fell  to 
Russia,  were  not  disturbed,  only  they  were 
not  allowed  to  be  under  foreign  Bishops.  Hence, 
Catharine  founded,  1774,  the  new  Latin  See  of 
"  Weiszrussland,"  under  which  all  the  Rom. 
Cath.  of  the  old  Russian  provinces  were  placed, 
so  that  it  extended  to  China.  The  Pope  did 
not  recognise  this  arrangement,  but  still  ap- 
pointed the  man,  whom  Catharine  had  made 
Bishop  of  this  See,  Apostolic  vicar  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  1783,  Pius  VI.  yielded  so  far  as  to 
constitute  this  same  district  into  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Mohilew  ;  but  no  Concordat  was  then  con« 
eluded. — After  the  second  partition  (1793)  of 
Poland,  Catharine  abolished  the  5  Sees  which 
fell  to  Russia,  and  founded  two  instead ;  and  she 
would  have  done  the  same  with  those  which 
passed  over  to  Russia  after  the  last  partition  of 
F.  (1795),  but  was  prevented  by  death.  Her 
successor,  Paul  I.,  opened  negotiations  with 
Rome  for  the  settlement  of  these  matters,  which 
resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  bull :  Maximis  undir 

Stepressi,  by  which  the  diocesan  divisions  of  the 
om.  C.  in  Russia  were  arranged  as  they  remain 
to  the  present  time.    (For  transaction*  which 
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have  since  occurred,  see  Meier,  L  e.,  I.,  451- 
470). 

6.  In  Italy  Concordats  were  eondaded :  with 
Sardinia,  July  17,  1817,  determining  the  rights 
of  chapters,  and  containing  provisions  for  semi- 
naricB,  &c. ;  with  Naples^  Feb.  1818,  ratified  by 
the  king  on  Feb.  25,  and  by  the  Pope,  March  11, 
(it  declares  Rom .  Catholicism  the  exolasive  State- 
religion,  unites  some  of  the  Sees  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  increases  their  number  in  Sicily,  &c. ; 
it  is  very  comprehensive,  and  exceedingly  favor- 
able to  llome) ;  and  with  Tu9eanyt  June  19, 1851. 
This  last  contains  15  articles,  and  guarantees 
special  privileges  to  the  Episcopal  authorities 
of  the  land,  for  which  corresponding  concessions 
are  made  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

7.  In  Spain,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
VIL,  by  a  law  of  July  25,  1835.  900  cloisters,, 
and  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  11,  1835,  all  the  rest 
in  Spain  were  abolished,  the  tithes  abrogated, 
and  (1837)  Church  possessions  declared  State- 
property.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  ier  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  recommended 
a  reduction  of  the  Sees,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  supporting  religion  out  of  the  national 
funds.  Gregory  X Vl.  protested  against  all  this. 
The  result  was  the  abolition  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Church  and  Rome.  This, 
however,  produced  a  reaction.  Hence  afler  Isa- 
bella II.  assumed  the  government  (Oct.,  1843), 
negotiations  were  opened  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Concordat,  ratified  by  the  Queen, 
April  1,  and  by  the  Pope,  April  23.  1851  (Ber- 
lin. Allg.  K.-ztng.,  1851,  no.  44,  47),  by  which 
the  union  was  restored,  the  Rom.  Church  again 
established  as  the  State-church  of  Spain,  and 
requisite  provisions  made  for  the  management 
of  its  cultus.  Universities,  &c.  (see  Spain), 
Earlier  Conventions  are  confirmed,  especially 
those  of  1753,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
declared  inviolable,  and  all  older  conflicting 
regulations  are  annulled. — In  Portugal  negotia- 
tions for  Concordats  are  still  pending. 

Mejer.* 
Cononbinaee. — The  older  Roman  law  recog- 
nised two  kinds  of  marriage  {justce  nnpiice,  ma- 
trimonium),  the  one  having  prescribed  forms 
(con/arreaiiOf  coem(io),  by  which  the  woman 
came  under  dominion  to  the  man.  the  other  with 
forms  (mairimonium  tantummodo)  without  the 
manus  mariti,  but  with  the  other  civil  conse- 
quences of  marriage  (Gaji,  Instit.  lib.,  I.,  {  109, 
seq. ;  Justiniani,  Jnstit.  lib.,  I.,  tit.  X.).  Con- 
cubinage does  not  differ  from  the  latter  in  out- 
ward form,  but  in  the  proper  object  of  the  union. 
The  affectio  maritalis,  the  intention  to  keep  the 
woman  as  wife  for  life,  is  wanting.  This  also 
determined  the  character  of  later  Roman  law, 
in  that  it  prescribed,  only  for  persona:  iUustres, 
a  particular  form  of  marriage  (Justinian,  Nov. 
LXXIV.,  c.  4,  LXXVIIL,  c.  3,  CXVIL.  c.  4,  6). 
C,  be  it  temporary  or  for  life,  was  allowed  with 
a  slave,  a  freed- woman,  or  one  such  free-born 
who  was  not  persona  honesta  (Marcian  in  the  1, 
3,  Dig.  tit.  cit.,  XXV.,  7).  But  a  wife  was  not 
allowed  together  with  a  concubine  (c.  un.  Cod. 
de  cone.,  v.,  26 ;  Constant,  a.  320).  Therefore, 
a  concubine  differs  also  from  a  pellex,  quae  cum 
eo,  cui  uxor  est,  corptis  miscet.  Theodosius  and 
Valentin  ius  even  call  concubinage  a  conjugium 


incequale.  A  preferring  of  concubinape  to  other 
extra-conjugal  connections  consisted  in  this,  ao* 
cording  to  Roman  law,  that  the  children  bom 
from  it  (liberi  naturaUs)  had  a  limited  right  of 
snccession  to  the  paternal  patrimony  (Justin. 
Nov.  XVIII..  c.  5,  XXXXIX.  c.  12,  |  4,  6).  and 
that  such  children  could  he  legitimated  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  the  father  to  the  con- 
cubine. 

This  legislation  was  abolished  in  the  Orient 
by  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  before 
A.  D.  873,  inasmuch  as  he  commanded  univer- 
sally the  solemn  consecration  of  marriage  (Not. 
Leon  is  LXXXIX.),  and  even  formallv  forbid 
concubinage,  because,  according  to  Christian 
principles,  it  contradicted  nature  and  religion 
(Nov.  XCI.).  In  the  Occident,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  earlier  relation  continued  yet  for  a 
long  time.  Among  the  Germanic  nations  poly- 
gamy existed  among  the  nobility  in  older  times 
( TbcUus  in  the  Qermania,  cap.  18).  This  seems 
often  to  have  taken  this  form,  that,  in  addition 
to  lawful  marriage  with  a  person  of  the  same 
rank  {coT{fuaium  legitimum),  concubinage  with 
women  of  lower  rank  existed.  The  Church 
worked  against  this,  in  that  it  declared  only 
monogamy  to  be  allowable  (see  Art.  Marriage), 
but  not  in  the  same  manner  against  concubi- 
nage, which  it  rather  made  equal  with  marriage 
to  a  certain  extent,  if  it  only  was  not  transitory. 
Thus  Augustine  decides,  inasmuch  as  he  finds 
the  difference  only  in  the  design  of  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  or  of  the  sexual  connection 
[filiorwn  vrocreandorum  —  concubitus  causa), 
also  in  the  last  case  *^ potest  quidem  fortasse  non 
absurde  appeUari  connubium,  si  usque  ad  mortem 
aliatjus  eorum  id  inter  eos  placuerit,"  etc.,  (de 
bono  conjugali,  c.  5, 14,  in  the  Decret.  of  Gratian, 
c.  6.  5.  Can.  XXXIL.  qu.  II.).  Similar  is  the 
view  of  Isidore,  of  Se villa  (f  636).  (c.  5,  diet, 
XXXIV.).  The  first  Council  of  Toledo.  A.  D. 
400,  can.  17.  (o.  4,  dist.,  XXXIV.).  which  ex- 
cluded from  church  communion  those  who  lived 
in  several  marriages,  declared  therefore,  "  Ja 
qui  non  habet  uxorem  etpro  uxore  concubinam,  a 
communione  non  repeUalurJ'  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  difference  at  least  was  known,  and 
concubinage  was  also  disallowed  (see  Leo,  I., 
ep.  167.  a.  458  in  c.  11.  12,  Can.  XXXIL,  qu. 
II.).  This,  however,  did  not  bear  much  fruit  in 
Germany  at  first.  Concubinage  was  common, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  of  nationality  or  of 
rank  was  urged  against  marriage,  until  the 
Church  succeeded  in  making  these  impediments 
less  operative  ( Cone.  Triburiense,  a.  895.  c.  39, 
in  Mansi,  CoU.  Concil.,T. XIX.,  151).  Instead 
of  the  customary  dotation  and  other  rights  of 
property  resulting  from  marriage,  a  limitation 
was  made  to  a  mere  morning-present,  and  thus 
originated,  in  those  cases  in  which  formerly  con- 
cubinagcs  were  customary,  real  marriage  with 
morning-presents  (morganaticun)  morganatic  oc 
salic  (according  to  Frank,  law)  marriage  (comp. 
lib.  feudorum,  Ij.,  tit.  XXIX.) ;  where  this  did 
not  occur,  it  was  at  least  effected,  that  a  conoa- 
bine  was  not  kept  in  addition  to  a  wife  (Pertz, 
Monum.  Germ.,  IIL,  51,  372,  415). 

A  formal  prohibition  of  concubinage  to  lay- 
men was  not,  however,  made;  but  both  the 
Church  and  State   felt  themselves  the  more 
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utronfclj  urj^ed  to  forbid  the  dergj,  who  were 
denied  marriage,  also  concubinage  ( CapiL  Car- 
lorn.,  a.  742,  c.  1,  7  ;  Pippini,  a.  744,  c.  8  ;  Caro- 
It,  M,  cedes.,  a,  789,  c.  4 ;  Aquiagr,,  a.  801,  c.  15 ; 
PsRTz,  I.  c,  IG,  17,  21.  Innocent  III.,  1213,  c. 
55,  X.,  de  tent  excommunicai.  [V.  39],  Gregor. 
IX.,  etc.)*  Such  laws,  meanwhile,  could  have 
no  favorable  result,  so  long  as  there  were  spiri- 
tual Ruperiors,  who,  for  a  yearly  tax,  allowed 
the  clergy  to  have  concubines.  The  Council  of 
Basel  issued  a  special  order  against  this  in  sess. 
XX.,  which  was  to  be  published  where  it  was 
necessary.  The  Church  saw,  however,  that  it 
could  reach  its  object  best  by  preventing  concu- 
binage among  the  laity.  With  this  intention 
Leo  A.,  at  the  Lateran  Council,  151C,  published 
more  positive  prohibitions  against  the  clergy, 
and  commanded  at  the  same  time,  that  earnest 
measures  be  used  against  laymen  who  lived  in 
concubinage  (c.  1,  de  concub,  in  TIL,  [V.  IC] 
with  c.  3, 1,  de  vita  et  honest,  cleric,^  in  VII., 
[III.  1].  Upon  this  the  State  followed  with  its 
penal  legislation  (Reichtpolizeiordnung  of  1530, 
Tit,  XXXIIL.  of  1548,  Tit.  XXV.,  of  1577,  Tit, 
XXVI.).  In  the  meanwhile  the  difference  be- 
tween marriage  and  concubinage  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  in  that  a  more  general  defi- 
nite form  for  the  former  was  prescribed  ( Cone, 
SVitf.,  XXIV.,  c.  1,  de  reform,  matr,) ;  the  pub- 
lication of  intention  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
before  their  own  pastor  and  two  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  thereon  following  sacerdotal 
consecration  ;  and  accordingly  every  connection 
of  a  man  with  a  woman,  be  it  temporal^  or  per- 


manent, separate,  or  together  with  an  exi»tin| 
marriage,  which  was  not  according  to  this  form, 
was  declared  by  the  Church  to  be  punishable. 
So  soon  as  the  thrice  repeated  admonition  to 
abandon  a  concubine  proved  fruitless,  the  bann 
was  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  guilty,  and  if 
this  did  not  cause  a  separation  after  a  year,  then  & 
course  of  punishment  should  be  commenced,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power 
be  used  to  remove  the  concubine  ( Cone,  TriL, 
I,  c,  c.  8,  de  ref,  matr,\     As  regards  the  clergy 
particularly,  see  Cone,  IWd.,  XXV.,  c  lidertf. 
The  civil  legislation  squared  itself  with  the  eccle- 
siastical prohibition.     The  punishment  is  arbi- 
trary, and  was  not  often  inflicted,  unless  offences 
concurred,  as  adultry,  incest,  etc.,  but  only  a 
police  interference  to  separate  tho  persons  living 
together. — ^According  to  Prussian  law,  the  law 
interferes,  when  such    persons  live   together, 
whose  marriage  is  prevented  by  a  legal  prohi- 
bition of  marriage  (Cabinetsofdre   of  Oct.  4^ 
1810 ;  Circular  of  July  24, 1851),  or  if  it  caused 
public  scandal  (Circular  of  April  11, 1854).  As 
the  Protestant  Church  recognises  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  though  without  making  it  a  sacra- 
ment, and    has  connected  it  with   particular 
solemnities,  the  immorality  of  concubinage  has 
never  been  to  it  a  matter  of  doubt.     It  never 
acknowledged  a  so-called  conscience-marriage,, 
which  is  noUiing  else  than  concubinage  (see 
ScHwsiKART,  matrim,  eonscient.  definiiio:  Regi- 
mont.,  1832, 8vo.),  and  a  prohibition  of  concu- 
binage to  the  clergy  was  not  necessary,  as  mar- 
riage was  allowed  to  them  (see  Celibacy). 

H.  F.  Jaoobson. — Beek, 
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